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Preface 


The Ninth Edition of The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica of 1878 has no entry for 
‘Hinduism’ per se but rather one for 
‘Brahmanism’ presented as the ‘term 
commonly used to denote a system of 
religious institutions originated and ela- 
borated by the Brahmans, the sacerdotal 
and, from an early period, the dominant 
caste of the Hindu community’. In our 
day and age, Richard Gombrich has 
complained that the term ‘Hinduism’ is 
an artificial superimposition instituted by 
Western scholars onto the multifarious 
and divergent traditions of the Indian 
subcontinent. Hindus themselves often 
refer to their tradition as the sanatana- 
dharma or the ‘eternal law’. It was, 
however, the Persians who first coined 
the term ‘Hindu’ to designate the inha- 
bitants of northern India in and beyond 
the Sindhu (Indus) river basin. In time, 
the term was adopted by the people of 
the subcontinent who identified with its 
dominant religious tradition. 

For better or for worse, Hinduism has 
come to be the accepted term designating 
the religion that traces its origins to the 
Veda dating from the second millennium 
B.C.E. The present Encyclopedia of Hin- 


duism, edited by Denise Cush and 
Catherine Robinson of the Study of 
Religions Department, Bath Spa Uni- 
versity, with Lynn Foulston at University 
of Wales, Newport, represents a con- 
siderable accomplishment that encom- 
passes the diverse and endlessly 
fascinating multitude of traditions, sects 
and practices that are today approached - 
both within India and beyond - as Hin- 
duism. With its overwhelming complex- 
ity of both practice and textual tradition, 
Hinduism is certainly one of the more 
interesting of the world’s religions. In 
many respects, it is as much a beha- 
vioural activity as it is a definable religion. 
It both tantalises through inconsistency 
and fascinates with its confident reach 
toward the ineffable. 

Contributors to this volume include 
both leading authorities and emerging 
scholars in this field. Their expertise 
enables the reader to gain insights into 
the rich heritage and contemporary vitality 
of Hinduism which has so much to offer 
academically but also in terms of inspir- 
ing answers to fundamental questions 
about the meaning and purpose of life. 

Michael York 
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Introduction 


There is a challenge in producing an 
encyclopedia of Hinduism when the edi- 
tors, many of the contributors, and 
scholarly debate in general are not sure 
that such a thing as Hinduism really exists 
or that an encyclopedia can do justice to 
the fluidity, diversity, and complexity of 
the beliefs and practices so designated. 
The issues surrounding Hinduism both 
as a term and as a concept are legion. 
Scholars have devoted a great deal of 
time and energy to critical examination 
of the meaning and implications of 
Hinduism as well as to its origins and 
provenance. Debate has focused on 
whether Hinduism is a helpful category 
of analysis or whether it lends itself to a 
reified view of a bounded entity. Simi- 
larly, opinions differ as to the status of 
Hinduism in terms of its genesis either 
from within the subcontinent as an 
organic development or alternatively 
from the West as an exogenous construct 
imposed upon indigenous beliefs and 
practices. Another controversy centres 
on the unity and multiplicity of Hindu- 
ism with arguments ranging from those 
advocating an essence to Hinduism 
(though, of course, disagreeing as to 
what that essence might be) to those who 
argue that Hinduism is best used as an 
umbrella term covering a wide variety of 
traditions or even discrete religions. For 
some Hinduism is timeless, for others it 
is ancient, but there are many others for 
whom Hinduism is a product of encoun- 


ter with Islam or later colonial rule. Such 
a short summary does not convey the 
strength and subtlety of the numerous 
books and articles that have been written 
on this subject. It does, however, give 
some insight into the contested nature of 
Hinduism and the challenge inherent in 
any attempt to represent it fully and 
fairly. 

Inevitably, there are sensitivities when 
scholars trespass upon sacred ground. 
That said, among the contributors to this 
work are not only leading researchers 
but practising Hindus. Of course, Hindus 
themselves adopt a variety of positions 
on the role of academic study of their 
traditions, especially where such study 
calls into question certain cherished 
truths. The editors have attempted to 
ensure that the Encyclopedia of Hinduism 
offers a balanced treatment that enables 
the reader to encounter a range of views 
and decide for him/herself on their mer- 
its. If, in spite of their efforts, members 
of the faith community find some of the 
opinions expressed unacceptable, the edi- 
tors apologise for any offence taken though 
they remain committed to academic 
values and their application to the study 
of such a rich and enriching religion. 

The last few years have seen some 
valuable new reference works for the 
study of Hinduism, often containing ser- 
ies of substantial essays on key topics 
and themes and incorporating the insights 
of an impressive array of scholars. This 
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encyclopedia differs in terms of its struc- 
ture and design from the format of these 
reference works because it can easily be 
consulted to discover basic facts as well 
as providing extended discussions of 
major subjects. The reader will find in 
this encyclopedia a comprehensive cov- 
erage of many different aspects of Hin- 
duism and related areas. These provide 
the reader with an introductory over- 
view. Where appropriate, entries focus 
on contemporary relevance and, espe- 
cially in longer entries, indicate points of 
scholarly disagreement and debate. Both 
Hinduism and its study continue to 
change and readers are encouraged to 
use this work as a foundation for and guide 
to ongoing exploration of the subject. 

Scope and purpose 

This encyclopedia combines an acces- 
sible style suited to a primarily under- 
graduate readership with a depth of 
scholarship that encompasses recent 
debates and discoveries. Without con- 
ceding some of the more standard mate- 
rial that any encyclopedia aimed at this 
audience needs to contain, the Encyclo- 
pedia of Hinduism emphasises certain 
themes and trends, one of which is the 
history of scholarship itself. 

Its entries stress the popular and ver- 
nacular dimension of Hindu observance 
revealed by ethnography to complement 
the elite and classical picture gained from 
textual study. Related to this is the 
imperative to include non-orthodox 
groups and New Religious Movements. 
In so doing, the editors recognise a 
North Indian bias to many existing 
works that they sought to correct though 
in this respect they had less success than 
desired. However, in terms of diversity, 
entries highlight the worldwide presence 
of the Hindu tradition and community 
and its interaction with other cultures. 
When supplementing the ancient and 
historic with modern and contemporary 


material, entries devote particular atten- 
tion to the role and impact of print, 
visual, and electronic media in the lives 
of Hindus today. Similarly, they demon- 
strate the relevance of Hindu beliefs and 
values for ethical judgement and political 
and social issues. Given the power of 
feminist critiques of past models of reli- 
gion and research, the editors also aimed 
to reflect the significance of women as 
religious agents in their own right and as 
innovative researchers in the field. How- 
ever, because one of the agreed criteria 
for a biographic entry on a scholar was 
that sufficient time had passed to facil- 
itate an accurate assessment of their 
enduring influence, women are under- 
represented in these biographies. Never- 
theless, the composition of the editorial 
team and the International Editorial 
Advisory Board go some way towards 
redressing this imbalance as does the 
proportion of women contributors to 
this volume. 

Editors and contributors 

The project was first conceived in 1999 as 
a result of conversations with Jonathan 
Price of Curzon Press. Little did the edi- 
tors know at the outset just how fasci- 
nating, demanding, and, of course, 
educational the project would be. During 
its progress, not only has the editorial 
team changed, but also the development 
editors with whom the editors have 
worked and even the publisher of the 
work. 

The original team comprised Denise 
Cush, Catherine Robinson, and Michael 
York based at Bath Spa University. 
Crucial to the success of the project was 
the formation of an International Edi- 
torial Advisory Board consisting of 
leading scholars, John Brockington, 
Wendy Doniger, Dermot Killingley, Kim 
Knott, and Arvind Sharma, who under- 
took an advisory role as well as con- 
tributing articles in their specialist fields. 
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Over the years, with Michael York's 
retirement, Lynn Foulston of the Uni- 
versity of Wales, Newport joined the 
editorial team. Throughout, Jan Sumner 
played a vital part in managing the pro- 
ject and liaising with editors, con- 
tributors, and publishers. 

Among them, the editors were able to 
offer expertise in teaching and learning 
in the subject at undergraduate level, 
ancient history, modem developments, 
and vernacular traditions. Members of the 
International Editorial Advisory Board 
provided invaluable ethnographic, philo- 


sophical, textual and linguistic scholarship. 
In all this, the editors were dependent 
upon the rich and varied knowledge of 
the academic community across a range 
of disciplines such as anthropology, his- 
tory and philosophy in addition to Reli- 
gious Studies (the last multidisciplinary 
in any case). Over a hundred scholars, 
mainly from the English-speaking world, 
have written entries for this encyclopedia. 
These scholars include both internationally 
acknowledged experts and emerging voi- 
ces that will no doubt become more 
widely heard in years to come. 



How to use this encyclopedia 


The Encyclopedia of Hinduism is com- 
posed of nearly 900 separate entries, 
ranging in length from about 150 to 
5,000 words. Major articles deal with 
surveys, overviews, central concepts, and 
important themes, such as Hinduism in 
the modern and contemporary Period, 
the Status of Women in Hinduism, Pop- 
ular and vernacular traditions, Diaspora 
and nationalism. Other shorter entries 
address more specific topics such as 
individual figures, deities, festivals, phi- 
losophies, texts and sites. The list of 
entries was generated both by identifying 
areas commonly found in reference 
works and introductory texts on Hindu- 
ism and by noting what seemed to be 
some lacunae whether in terms of past 
omissions or recent developments. 

The encyclopedia is organised in an 
easy to use A Z format. Cross-references 
alert the reader to related entries. Entries 
contain selected references including 
those used by the author and sources for 
further reading on the topic. Dummy 
entries are employed where there are 
several ways of referring to the same 
topic, for example, Lihgayats - see Vlr- 
asaivas, or where the entry may be listed 
under the Sanskrit name, but the reader 
is looking under a more familiar English 
term, for example, Funeral - see 
Antyesti. An index provides an addi- 
tional way for the reader to find the most 
useful entries. The thematic lists of 
entries assist those who are researching 


within a particular area to locate related 
material. Survey or overview articles are 
listed with other relevant entries given 
under appropriate headings. 

Readers will notice that most entries 
are listed in a Sanskrit form with diacritics 
rather than in other Indian languages or 
in English. This is because such Sanskri- 
tised vocabulary is commonly employed 
even in introductory texts on Hinduism 
and because there is often no clear 
agreed English translation for Sanskrit 
terms. Despite the obvious disadvantages 
of reinforcing a Sanskritic bias that 
downplays both other classical languages 
such as Tamil and the vernaculars, San- 
skritised terms remain the shared parlance 
of the academic community. Moreover, 
in an effort to mitigate any negative 
consequences of this decision, an entry 
on languages has been included that 
problematises the role and impact of 
Sanskrit and, where there is an obvious 
English equivalent, this has been included 
as a dummy entry for ease of reference. 

It will also be noticed that some entries 
use diacritics and others do not. The 
decision was taken to use diacritics for 
ancient and classical material, and not to 
use them when dealing with modern and 
contemporary material. Obviously the 
divide between the two is somewhat 
arbitrary, but at least to some extent it 
reflects different practices associated 
with different academic disciplines - for 
example, the linguistic expertise of 
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textual scholars and the ethnographic 
work of contemporary anthropologists. 
The system of transliteration adopted is 
one in frequent use which avoids the 


complications in spelling linked with 
varying degrees of Anglicisation. For 
instance, Siva, not Siva or Shiva, and 
Krsna, not Krsna or Krishna. 
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Jyestha 

Jyotisa 

K 

Kabandha 

Kablr 

Kaivalya 

Kaivalyadhama See: Kuvalayananda, 
Swami and Kaivalyadhama 
Kalamukhas See: Saiviom 
Kalhaha 
Kali and Candl 
Kalidasa 

Kalki See: Avatara 
Kalpa (Ritual) 

Kalpa (time) 

Kalpas See: Yuga 
Kalpasutras 
Kama (Deity) 

Kama (Desire) 

Kamadhenu 

Kamasutra 

Kamsa 

Kanada 
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Kancipura 

Kane, Pandurang Vaman 
(1880-1972) 

Kannaki 
Kanphata Yoga 
Kanva 

Kanyakumarl 

Kapalikas 

Kapila 

Karaikkal Ammaiyar 
Karma (Law of Action) 

Karina (as Path) 

Kama 

Karnavedha 

Karttik 

Karttikeya See : Skanda 
Karve, Dhonde Keshav 
(1858-1962) 

Kashmiri Saivism (Trika) 
Kataragama See: Skanda 
Katha Upanisad See: Upanisads 
KatyayanI 
Kauravas 

Kausltakl Upanisad See: Upanisads 
Kautilya 

Kena Upanisad See: Upanisads 

Kesanta 

Kinnaras 

Klrtan(a) 

Kishwar, Madhu 
Kosa 

Kosambi, Damodar Dharmanand 
(1907-66) 

Kramrisch, Stella (1898-1993) 
Krishna Prem, Sri 
Krishnamacharya, T. (1888-1989) 
Krishnamurti, Jiddu (1895-1986) 
Kriya yoga 
Krsna 

Krsnajayanti See: JanmastamI 
Ksatriya See: Varna 
Ksetra 
Ksetrajna 

Ksetrapala, Ksetrasya Pati and 
Ksetrasya Patnl 
Kubera 
Kubjika 
Kula 

Kuladevata 


Kumara See: Skanda 
Kumara Jatra 
Kumbha Mela 
Kumbhamata 
KundalinI Yoga 
KuntI 

Kuppuswami, Sastri S. (1880-1943) 
Kurma Purana See: Puranas 
Kurma See: Avatara 
Kuruksetra 

Kuvalayananda, Swami 

(1883-1966) and Kaivalyadhama 

L 

Lajpat Rai, Lala (1865-1928) 

Laksmana 

LaksmI See: LaksmI, Sri 
LaksmI-Narayana 
LaksmI Puja 
LaksmI, Sri 
Lakullsa 
Languages 

Law, including Crime and Punishment 
Laya Yoga 

Lekhraj, Dada (1876-1969) 

Lesbianism 

Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses 
Lila 

Liiiga See: Siva 

Liiiga Purana See: Puranas 

Liiigasarlra 

Lingayats See: VIrasaivas 
Lokapalas See: Dikpalas (Regents 
of Directions) and Lokapalas (World 
Protectors) 

Lokayata 

Lopamudra 

M 

Macdonell, Arthur Anthony (1854-1930) 

Madhva 

MadrI 

Madurai 

Magic 

Mahadeva See: Siva 
Mahabharata 

Mahadevan, Telligyavaram Mahadevan 
Ponnambalam (1911-83) 

MahadevI 
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Mahalaya See: Pitrpaksa 
MahadevI, Akka (twelfth-century) 
Mahapatakas 

Maharaj Ji, Guru (Prem Rawat) 
Maharishi Mahesh Yogi (b. 1911 or 
1918?). 

Mahasivaratri See: Sivaratri 

Mahat 

Mahavidyas 

Mahavrata 

Mahesvara See: Siva 

Mahima Gosain 

Mahisa 

Maitreyl 

Makara Samkranti, Til Samkranti, Lohri 
Mai 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan (1861— 
1964) 

Manas 

Manasa 

Manav Dharma Sabha 
Mandala See: Yantra 
Mandir 

Mandukya Upanisad See: Upanisads 

Mangala 

Manikkavacakar 

Mantra 

Manu 

Manvantara 

Mariamma 

Markandeya 

Marriage See: Vivaha 

Maruts 

Matha 

Mathura 

Matrkas 

Matsya See: Avatara 
Matsyendranath(a) 

Maya 
Medhatithi 
Medical Ethics 
Medicine See: Ayurveda 
Meditation 

Meera, Mother (I960-) 

Memorial rites See: Sraddha (rites to 
deceased ancestors) 

Merit See: Punya 
Meru, Mount 
Metre See: Chandas 


Meykantar 

Mlmamsasutras 

MlnaksI 

MIrabai(c. 1498-1546) 

Mitra 

Moha, Dvesa, Raga 

MohinI 

Moksa 

Monier-Williams, Sir Mother (1819-99) 
Mother, The (Mirra Alfassa) (1878-1973) 
Motherhood 
Mudra 

Muktananda, Swami (1908-82) 

Muller, Friedrich Max 
(1823-1900) 

Mundaka Upanisad See: Upanisads 
Muni 

Munshi, Kanaiyalkal (1887-1917) 

Murti See: Image worship; Iconography, 
modem 

Murti, Tirupattur Ramaseshayyer 
Venkatachala (1902-86) 

Murukan 

Music 

Muttapan 

Myth 

N 

Naciketas 

Naga(s) 

NagapancamI 

Naidu, Sarojini (1879-1949) 

Naidu, Sridharalu 

Nakula 

Nala 

Namakarana 

Namaskara(a) 

Namaste See: Namaskar(a) 

Nammalvar 

Nandi 

Narada 

Narasimha See: Avatara 
Narayana See: Visnu 
Narayana Guru (1854-1928) 

Narayana, Swami (1781-1830) 

Nasik 

Nastika See: Astika and Nastika 
Nath(a) Yoga 
Nationalism 
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Navagrahas (Planets) 

Navalar, Arumaka ( 1 822—79) 

Navaratri See: Durga Puja 

Nayanmar 

Nepal, Hindus in 

New Religious Movements, Hindu Role in 
Nimbarka (d. 1162?) 

Nirrtis 

Nirukta 

Niskramana 

Nltisastras 

Nivedita, Sister (1867-1911) 

Niyoga 

Nobili, Roberto de (1577-1656) 

Nyaya 

Nyaya-Vaisesika 

Nyayalllavatl 

Nyayasutras 

O 

Oceania, Hindus in 

Olcott, Henry Steel (1823-1907) 

Oldenberg, Hermann (1856-1920) 

Om 

Onam 

Orange People See: Rajneesh Movement 
Orientalism 

Osho See: Rajneesh, Bhagwan Shree 
Otto, Rudolf (1869-1937) 

Outcastes See: Dalits 

P 

Padarthadharmasamgraha 

Padarthas 

Pancamakara 

Pancaratras 

Paiicatantra 

Pandavas 

Pandit(a) 

Pandu 

Pandurang, Atmaram (1823-98) 
Pandurang, Dadoba (Tarkhadar) 

Panini 

Papa 

Paramahamsa Mandali 

Parampara 

Parasara 

Parasurama See: Avatara 
Pargiter, Frederick Eden (1852-1927) 
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Pariksit 

Parvatl 

Pasupatas 

Pataiijali 

Pativrata and Patiparamesvara 

Pecciyamma 

Phule, Jotirao (1827-90) 

Pilgrimage See: TIrthayatra (Pilgrimage) 
Pillai Lokacarya (1264-1369) 

Pisacas 

Pitrloka 

Pitrpaksa 

Pitrs 

Planets See: Navagrahas (Planets) 

Podder, Hanuman Prasad (b. 1892) 

Poetry 

Politics 

Pongal 

Pope, George Uglow (1820-1908) 
Popular and Vernacular Traditions 
Possession 

Prabhupada, A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami 

Pradaksina 

Prahlad(a) 

Prajapati 

Prakrti 

Pralaya 

Pramanas 

Pranayama See: Astanga Yoga 
Prarthana Samaj 
Prasada 

Prasna Upanisad See: Upanisads 
Prasastapada See: 

Padarthadharmasamgraha 

Prasthanatrayl 

Prayaga 

Prayascitta 

Premis See: Divine Light Mission 
Pretas 

Pronunciation See: Siksa 
Prtha See: KuntI 
PrthivI 
Puja 

Pumsavana 

Punya 

Puranas 

Purity and Pollution, Ritual 
Purohit(a) 

Purusa 
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Purusarthas 
Purva Mlmamsa 
Pusti Marga 
Putana 

R 

Radha 

Radhakrishnan, Sir Sarvepalli (1888— 
1975) 

Radhasoami Satsang 

Rahu 

Raja 

Raja Yoga 

Rajneesh, Bhagwan Shree 
(1930-90) 

Rajneesh Movement 
Raksa Bandhan 
Raksasas 
Raktablja 

Ram Dass (b. 1931) 

Rama 

Ramakrishna Math and Mission 

Ramakrishna, Sri (c. 1 834/36 86) 

Ramakrishna Utsava 

Ramana Maharshi (1879-1950) 

Ramananda 

Ramanandis 

RamanavamI 

Ramanuja (d. c. 1137) 

Ramanujan, Attipat Krishnaswami 
(1929-93) 

Ramarajya 
Ramarajya Parishad 
Ramayana 
Ramesvara 

Ranade, Mahadev Govind 

Rashtra Sevika Samiti 

Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 

Ratha Yatra 

Rati 

Ravana 

Ravidas(a) 

Religious Education 
Religious Nurture 
Religious Specialists 
Renou, Louis (1896-1966) 

Rgveda See: Samhita 
Rishikesh See: Divine Life Society 
Rites of Passage See: Samskara 


Ritual See: Kalpa (Ritual) 

Rohini 

Roy, Rammohan (1772-1833) 

Rsi 

Rudra 

Rukmini 

S 

Sabda 

Saccidananda 
Sacred Animals 

Sacred Books of the East (1879-1910) 
Sacred Geography 
Sacred Texts 

Sacred Thread See: Upanayana 

Saddarsana 

Sadhu 

Sahadeva 

Sahaja Yoga 

Sai Baba (as Movement) 

Sai Baba, Sathya (b. 1926) 

Sai Baba, Shirdi 

Saiva See: Saivism 

Saiva Siddhanta (Suddha Saiva) 

Saivism 

Saksin 

Sakta See: Saktism 

Sakti 

Saktism 

Salig Ram, Rai 

Samadhi See: Astanga Yoga 

Samavartana 

Samaveda See: Samhita 

Samhita 

Samkhya 

Samkhya-Yoga 

Samkhyakarikas 

Samnyasa 

Sampradaya 

Samsara 

Samskaras 

Sanatana Dharma 

Sangh Parivar 

Sankara 

Sankaracaryas 

Sanskrit See: Languages 

Sant 

Sant sadhana 
SantosI Mata 
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Saptamatrkas 

Saptapurl (Seven Sacred Cities) 

Sarada Devi 
Sarasvatl 

Sarasvati Cutlure See: Indus Valley 
Civilisation 
Sarasvatl Puja 

Saraswati, Pandita Ramabai (1858-1922) 
Sarlra 

Sarkar, Prabhat Ranjan (b. 1921) 
Satchidananda, Swami and Integral 
Yoga 
Satl 

Satl (Faithful Wife) See: Satl 
Satl (Goddess) 

Satnamis 

Satrughna 

Satsang 

Satya Mahima Dharma 
Satyabhama 

Satyananda, Swami (b. 1923) and the 
Bihar School of Yoga 
Savarkar, Vinayat Damodar (1883- 
1966) 

Savitrl 

Savitrl (Verse) See: Gayatri Mantra 
Sayana (1320-87) 

Schlegel, (Karl Wilhelm) Friedrich von 
(1772-1829) 

Schopenhauer, Arthur (1788-1860) 
Schrader, (Friedrich) Otto (1876-1961) 
Science 

Self-realisation Fellowship 
Sen, Keshab Chandra 
Sesa 
Seva 

Seven Sacred Cities See: Saptapurl (Seven 
Sacred Cities) 

Sex and sexuality 
Shankar Misra, Brahm 
Sharma, Pandit Din Dayalu (b. 1863) 
Shiv Dayal, Swami See: Soamiji Maharaj 
Shiv Narayan Agnihotri, Pandit (1850— 
1929) 

Shiv Sena 

Shivananda, Swami 

Shraddha Ram Phillauri, Pandit (1837-81) 
Shraddhanand, swami (1857-1926) 
Shrines, Wayside 
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Siddha 

Siddha Dham 

Sikhism, Relationship with Hinduism 
Siksa 

Silpasastras 

Shnantonnayana 

Sisya 

Slta 

Sltala 

Siva 

Siva Purana See: Puranas 
Sivananda Yoga See: Vishnudevananda 
and Sivananda Yoga 
Sivaratri 

Six Categories See: Padarthas 
Skanda 

Skanda Purana See: Puranas 
Skanda Sasti 
Smart, Roderick Ninian 
(1927-2001) 

Smarta 

Smrti See: Sacred Texts 

Snana Yatra 

Soamiji Maharaj 

Social Evils See: Woman Question 

Soma 

Somadevabhatta 
Sound recordings 
Southeast and East Asia, 

Hindus in 

South Indian political movements 
Sraddha (Faith) 

Sraddha (Festival) See: Pitrpaksa 

Sraddha (Rites of deceased ancestors) 

Sramana 

Sramana culture 

Srautasutras 

Sreni 

Srlharsa 

Sri Lanka, Hindus in 
Sri Vaisnavas 

Srinivas, Mysore Narasimhachar 
(1916-99) 

Sruti See: Sacred Texts 
Stars 

Sthapatyaveda 

Strldharma 

Subhadra 

Subramanya 
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Suddha Saiva See: Saiva Siddhanta 

Siidra See : Varna 

Sugiiva 

Sulvasutras 

Sundaresvarar 

Surdas 

Surya 

Sutra 

Svami 

Svarga 

Svastika 

Svayamvara 

Svetasvatara Upanisad See: Upanisads 
Swami See: Svami 
Swami Narayana Sampradaya 
Swastika See: Svastika 

T 

Tagore, Debendranath (1817-1905) 
Tagore, Rabindranath (1861-1941) 

Tai Pusan 

Taittirlya Upanisad See: Upanisads 

Tamil Veda 

Tantras 

Tantric Yoga 

Tantrism 

Tapas (Asceticism) 

Tara 

Tarpana 

Telang, Kashinath Trimbak (1850-93) 
Television and Radio 
Temple Worship 
Thackeray, Bal (b. 1927) 

Theosophy and the Theosophical 
Society 

Thibaut, Georg Friedrich Wilhelm 
(1848-1914) 

TIJ 

Tilak, Bal Gangadhar 
(1856-1920) 

Time (Kala) 

TTrthayatra (Pilgrimage) 

Transcendental Meditation/International 
TM Society 

Trika See: Kashmiri Saivism 

Trimurti 

TulasI 

Tulasl-vivaha 
Tulsldas(a) (1532-1623) 


Tvastr 

Twice Born See: Dvija 
Tyagaraja (1767-1847) 

U 

Udayana 
Uddalaka Aruni 
UjjayinI 
Uma 

Umapati Sivacarya 

Untouchables See: Dalits 

Upanayana 

Upanisads 

Upavedas 

Usas 

Utpalacarya 

Utsava 

Uttara Mnnamsa See: Vedanta 

V 

Vacaspati Misra 
Vahana(s) 

Vaikhanasas 

Vairagya 

Vaisakhi 

Vaisesika 

Vaisesikasutras 

Vaisnava See: Vaisnavism 

Vaisnavism 

Vaisno Devi 

Vaisya See: Varna 

Vallabha (Vaisesika Author) 

See: Nyayalllavatl 
Vallabha (1479-1531) (Vaisnava 
theologian) 

Valmlki 

Varna Deva Shastri, Swami 

Vamana See: Avatara 

Vamana Purana See: Puranas 

Vanaprasthya 

Varaha See: Avatara 

Varahamihira 

Varanasi 

Varna 

Varuna 

Vasistha 

Vastospati 

Vasugupta (875-925) 

Vasuki 
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Vatsyayana, Mallanaga 
Vatsyayana, Paksilasvamin 
Vayu 
Veda 

Veda Samaj 

Vedangas 

Vedanta 

Vedanta Societies See: Ramakrishna Math 
and Mission 

Vedantasutras See: Brahmasutras 

Vedarambha 

Vedi 

Vedic Pantheon 

Vedic Sciences See: Vedangas 

Vedism 

Vibhuti 

Vidhi 

Vidyaranya (d. 1386) 

Vidyarambha 

Vidyasagar, Ishwar Chandra (1820-91) 
Vigraha See: Image worship 
Vijnanabhiksu 

Vini Yoga See: Desikachar, T.K.V. and 
Viniyoga 
Vlrasaivas 
Virginity 

Vishnudevananda (1927-93) and 
Sivananda Yoga 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
Visistadvaita 
Visnu 

Visnu Purana See: Puranas 

Visvadevas 

Visvakarman 

Visvamitra 

Vivaha 

Vivekananda, Swami (1863-1902) 

Vrata 

Vrndavana 

Vrtra 

Vyakarana 

Vyasa 

W 

War and Peace 
Weber, Max (1864-1920) 


Western Culture, Hindu Influence on 
Western Popular Culture, Hindu 
Influence on 

Whitney, William Dwight (1827-94) 
Widow Remarriage 
Widowhood 

Wilkins, Sir Charles (1749-1836) 
Wilson, Harold Hayman (1786— 

1860) 

Woman Question 
Women’s Education 
Women’s Movement 
Women’s Rites 
Women, Status of 
Woodroffe, John (1865-1936) 

Y 

Yajna 

Yajnavalkya 

Yajnopavlta See : Upanayana 
Yajurveda See: Samhita 
Yaksas 
Yama 

Yamuna (River) 

Yamuna (the Goddess) 

Yamuna (Vedantic theologian) 

Yantra 

Yaska 

Yasoda 

Yellamma 

Yoga 

Yoga Institute, The, Santa Cruz See: 
Yogenendra, Shri and the Yoga Institute, 
Santa Cruz 
Yoga, Modern 

Yogananda, Paramhansa (1893-1952) 

Yogasutras 

Yogavasistha 

Yogendra, Shri (1897-1989) and the 
Yoga Institute, Santa Cruz 
Yogi 

Yudhisthira 

Yuga 

Z 

Zimmer, Heinrich Robert (1890-1943) 
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ABHAYANANDA, SWAMI 

Little is known about the early life of 
Madame Marie Louise/Swami Abhaya- 
nanda, one of the first two Western-born 
disciples initiated into samnyasa in 1 895 by 
Swami Vivekananda in the United States. 
French by birth, she had been associated 
with radical causes in New York where she 
had lived as a naturalised American citi- 
zen. Complaining about a lack of support 
when leader of the New York Vedanta 
Society during Vivekananda’s absence in 
England, she threatened in 1897 to trans- 
fer her allegiance to Theosophy. Soon 
after, she established the Advaita Society 
in Chicago. After lecturing independently 
in India in 1899, Abhayananda broke 
with the Ramakrishna movement, report- 
edly because Vivekananda had taught that 
Ramakrishna was an avatara, although 
Vivekananda’s followers have attributed 
her behaviour to personal ambition. She 
subsequently founded the School of Mind 
and Soul Culture in New York. 

See also: Avatara; Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission; Ramakrishna, Sri; 


Samnyasa; Theosophy and the Theoso- 
phical Society; Vivekananda, Swami 

Gwilym Beckerlegge 

Further reading 

French, H.W. 1974. The Swan’s Wide Waters. 
New York: Kennikat Press. 

ABHIMANTRANA 

See: DIksa 

ABHINAV BHARAT SOCIETY 

An organisation founded in 1902 by 
Vinayak Damodar Savarkar (1883-1996), 
more popularly known as Veer Savarkar, 
with the aim of achieving absolute inde- 
pendence for India from the British. This 
was to be achieved by all means, including 
armed struggle and violence. The organisa- 
tion was started whilst the young Savar- 
kar was at Ferguson College in Pune and 
soon became the cradle of young revolu- 
tionaries from the region. In 1906 he came 
to Britain to study law at Grays Inn and 
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ABHINAVAGUPTA 


whilst here he opened a branch of the orga- 
nisation in London, founding India House 
as a meeting place for Indian students. 

The Abhinav Bharat Society represented 
the views of its founder and was at odds 
with the non-violence of Gandhi. The 
bery rhetoric advocating violence heard 
at the organisation’s meetings attracted 
many young Indians, and many notable 
members of the first Congress govern- 
ment were once members. The organisa- 
tion came to notoriety after the murder of 
Curzon Wylie in London by Madan Lai 
Dhingra, a committed supporter of the 
movement. 

Many of the core members of the 
organisation were sentenced to death by 
the British or passed many years in exile 
on the Andaman Islands. Savarkar himself 
was kept away from the Indian masses for 
twenty-seven years in either exile or prison. 

See also : Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; 
Nationalism; Savarkar, Vinayak Damodar 

Ron Geaves 


ABHINAVAGUPTA 
(late tenth century) 

Major thinker in Kashmiri Saivism, son 
of the scholar Narasimhagupta, who was 
his first tutor, Abhinavagupta produced 
some forty-one works exploring, in both 
commentaries and independent treatises, 
the three main branches of Kashmiri Sai- 
vism: Krama, Pratyabhijna and Trika as 
well as aesthetics, poetics and the theory 
of language, becoming in all fields the 
most prominent and influential teacher. 

It was Abhinavagupta who systematised 
the doctrine of the Trika on the basis of a 
number of older and often obscure texts, 
particularly in his masterpiece, the Tan- 
traloka (Light on the Tantras), an 
immense work in thirty-seven ahnika 
(‘day-times’, i.e. chapters) which, with 
Jayaratha’s commentary, occupies no 
fewer than twelve volumes in the Kashmir 
Series of Texts and Studies (1918-38). 


The Tantraloka was summarised by its 
author in the Tantrasara ( Essence of the 
Tantras), a widely read treatise where 
yoga, devotion to the Lord and non- 
dualism (advaita) are blended in such a 
way as to become relevant to many dif- 
ferent systems. The Patrdtrimsika Vivar- 
ana is a long commentary on the thirty- 
six pithy stanzas of the Tantra Pard- 
trimsika, which elaborates speculations on 
all aspects of Word/speech, be they ritual, 
cosmogonic, psychological, epistemologi- 
cal or metaphysical. Two other commen- 
taries of note are the Mdlinmjaya 
Varttika and the Isvarapratyabhijha 
Vimarsinf on Utpaladeva’s Pratyabhijna 
Kdirikd, central texts of the tradition. All 
these works are momentous and Abhina- 
vagupta’s influence was not restricted to 
his own school but extended as far as 
Tamil Nadu where he even came to be 
seen as an incarnation of Siva. His works 
on aesthetics were to be equally author- 
itative and of lasting relevance, not only 
in the field of poetics, with his emphasis 
on the centrality of suggestion, but also to 
all performing arts, notably theatre, dance 
and music. 

See also : Advaita; Dance; Drama; Kashmiri 
Saivism; Music; Poetry; Siva; Tantras; 
Tantrism; Yoga 

Daniel Mariau 


ABHISEKA 

Abhiseka or consecration, during which 
the image or murti of a deity is ritually 
bathed, is one of the most common prac- 
tices carried out in temples and shrines on 
a daily basis. This fundamental ceremony 
ranges from the simple bathing of a deity 
with water or milk to the ritual consecra- 
tion of a whole temple. This temple abhi- 
seka or kumbhabhiseka is undertaken 
every twelve years by those temples that 
can afford to renew or repair the temple 
structure. The abhiseka is then considered 
to renew the power of the deities within. 
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ABORTION 


In the more complex abhiseka ceremonies, 
performed in the larger temples, the deity 
might be ritually bathed with a variety of 
different substances ranging from tur- 
meric water, considered to be cooling and 
purifying, to honey, fruit and curds. It is 
difficult to find written sources that 
explain why various substances are used 
but in one particular temple in Tamil 
Nadu a small booklet indicated that the 
juice of sugar cane is offered for health, 
sandalwood oil might bring happiness 
and rice-flour powder might be offered 
for the removal of debt (Foulston 2002: 
125-26). The quantity of ingredients used 
at an abhiseka ceremony is dependent on 
what is offered by the devotees or the 
funds of the temple. In Tamil Nadu, 
where flowers, turmeric and sandal-paste 
appear to be more readily available and 
more economical, the abhiseka ceremonies 
seem more elaborate in the larger temples. 
However, the simple act of showering flow- 
ers, water or milk on a deity also repre- 
sents a very personal act that reinforces 
the relationship between deity and devotee. 
The abhiseka ritual is generally followed 
by artl and by the decoration of the deity. 
In South India this generally includes the 
plain black stone image being trans- 
formed with deep yellow sandal-paste, 
flowers and richly decorated silk clothing 
into a feast for the eyes and the nose. 

See also: Artl; Deities; Image worship; 
Mandir; Temple worship 

Lynn Foulston 

Further reading 

Foulston, Lynn. 2002. At the Feet of the God- 
dess: The Divine Feminine in Local Hindu 
Religion. Brighton and Portland, OR: 
Sussex Academic Press. 

ABORTION 

The practice of abortion is clearly on the 
increase in India and is due to the coun- 
try’s own social and cultural problems. 


Indeed, traditional perspectives view this 
practice with deep contempt, although, as 
with all things when seen through the eye 
of dharma, there are circumstances where 
it may be argued as justified, such as 
when the mother’s life is a risk. The prin- 
cipal hegemonic precept underlying the 
condemnation is that all life is sacred, 
with the notions of compassion, karma 
and ahimsa (non-violence) following a 
close second. Life is believed to begin at 
conception and any prevention of the 
development of the foetus, a potential 
child, is seen as no less than killing. The 
ancient texts, composed in a culture 
which encouraged large family units, 
speak vehemently against abortion, 
describing punishments and afterlife con- 
sequences for women terminating their 
unborn. Karmically, the jlva (soul) has 
lessons to learn and to teach others. It is 
inappropriate therefore, for a child’s 
karmic progress to be hindered, even if 
the child is disabled. Once life, at concep- 
tion, has been given, humans have no 
right to take someone else’s away for their 
own convenience. If a couple do engage in 
sexual activity, the primary purpose of 
which is reproduction, with fertilisation as 
the result, it is their moral duty to take 
responsibility for their actions and for the 
life that they have now conceived. Thus, 
in this regard at least, it would be argued 
that only sexual activity between husband 
and wife is dharmic. 

The control of population increases in 
India requires abstinence (unless children 
are intended), abortion or contraception. 
Although too idealistic, the first is the 
solution proposed by some. Abortion 
simply for unwanted pregnancies would 
not be found acceptable by many. Thus, 
contraception, even if disapproved of by 
some, would be the practical answer, at 
least by using a barrier or the rhythm 
method rather than emergency contra- 
ception as a form of abortion. 

The introduction of medical technology 
has enabled many Indians to find out the 
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sex of their unborn, and to opt to keep it 
if a boy and terminate it if a girl. Those in 
poverty, unable to do this, kill the baby 
girl at birth. While all this may seem 
unacceptable to Westerners, the parents 
often face ‘dharma dilemmas’ in that they 
argue that the death of their daughter is 
better than giving her a life of misery in a 
society where dowry demands exist, and 
in addition where boys are often seen as 
the breadwinners, not the girls. Thus, 
daughters are seen by some families as a 
financial liability offering problems to all, 
including themselves. 

See also: Ahimsa; Celibacy; Contraception; 
Dharma; Dowry; Foeticide; Infanticide; 
JIva; Karma; Samskaras 

Rishi Handa 
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ACARYA 

Acarya is one of several Sanskrit words 
for a teacher. Nirukta 1.4 derives it from 
acara, ‘conduct’, but Katyayana and per- 
haps also Panini understood it as ‘the one 
to be approached’ (Scharfe 2002: 90f.). In 
the Veda, the upanayana establishes a 
relationship between the acarya and the 
brahmacarin, who lives in the teacher’s 
household (acarya-kula, later called guru- 
kula). Typically an acarya had only a few 
students, but some accounts mention 
large numbers, with assistant teachers 


(Scharfe 2002: 220). Acarya can also refer 
to a master craftsman who teaches an 
apprentice (Scharfe 2002: 265). The words 
guru and acarya often refer to the same 
person, but acarya connotes his authority 
in his subject, while guru connotes the 
respect and affection due to him (Hara 
1980). 

Acarya may be added to names, e.g. 
Dronacarya (Drona), Saiikaracarya (San- 
kara). The Buddhist logician Dignaga is 
referred to by his followers simply as 
Acarya. Brahmo Sarnaj preachers are 
called acarya, or in English ‘minister’. 

See also: Brahmo Samaj; Drona; Guru; 
Katyayana; Nirukta; Panini; Sankara; 
Upanayana; Veda 

Dermot Killingley 
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ADITI 

‘Not-falling, firm’; ‘unrestrained’. A 
celestial mother-goddess; mother of the 
Adityas (Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, 
Bhaga, Daksa, Amsa and possibly 
Tvastr). Aditi represents the sky as spatial 
expanse rather than luminous shining. 
She constitutes an early personification of 
primordial night but survives essentially 
as an abstraction of infinity. While occa- 
sionally confused with Usas or even 
PrthivI ( Rgveda 1.72.9), Aditi is actually 
an instance of the cosmic anti-mother 
who rejects her eighth son, Martanda/ 
Vivasvat the sun (10.72.81), in favour of 
the Adityas, the asuras par excellence. 
Unlike the devas, who are expressions of 
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nature, Aditi and her offspring are pre- 
occupied with sin and retribution. With 
the emergence of the devas, however, 
Aditi is limited and becomes Diti, the 
mother of the post-rgvedic demons, the 
Daityas. 

See also: Aryaman; Asuras; Deities; Mitra; 
PrthivI; Samhita; Tvastr; Usas; Varuna; 
Vedic pantheon 

Michael York 


ADVAITA 

Literally ‘not two-ness’ or non-duality. 
Advaita is the philosophical position 
advocated by one of the main schools of 
Vedanta. It is the idea that in the final 
analysis plurality is in fact the manifesta- 
tion of a non-dual reality. This philoso- 
phical stance is sometimes described in 
the West as monism (the belief that reality 
is one), but the meaning of ‘non-duality’ 
in a Hindu context is more subtle than 
this, since, strictly speaking, it does not 
involve the postulation of even a single 
entity, since ‘Being’ (sat) is said to be 
beyond all signification, including postu- 
lation of a One. The non-dual principle of 
reality underlies the universe, but is not 
an entity like the various objects and 
entities within that universe. It is the 
ground of their being. Moreover, describ- 
ing such philosophies as monistic is also 
problematic because such schools often 
maintain a multi-levelled conception of 
truth that does not necessarily involve 
denying the reality of the multiplicity. The 
point is rather that the ontological sub- 
strate that allows such entities to manifest 
is, in its essence, a non-dual principle of 
being. 

The earliest clear expression of non- 
dualist ideas can be found in the Upani- 
sads, where the underlying substrate of 
existence is called Brahman and is that 
out of which the universe is said to 
emerge. According to early Upanisads 
such as the Chandogya, the relationship 


between Brahman and the essential self of 
each individual being (Atman) is like the 
commingling of salt and water in salty 
water. Just as Brahman cannot normally 
be seen yet pervades the entire universe, 
the water tastes of salt that cannot be 
seen and the difference between the two is 
imperceptible. Finally, the sage declares 
‘You are That’ ( tat-tvam-asi , Chandogya 
Upanisad 6.10.3). With the development 
of various attempts to create a systematic 
philosophical interpretation of such 
phrases in the Upanisads (veda-anta or 
‘end of the vedas’), a number of different 
schools arose with regard to the central 
question of the relationship between the 
individual self and Brahman, the essence 
of the universe. These included the differ- 
ence-non-difference school, the dualists 
(who posited a distinct ontological 
separation of the two), the qualified non- 
dualists and the non-dualist interpreta- 
tion. The philosophy of Advaita finds its 
first clear exposition in the form of the 
Mandukyakarika (otherwise known as the 
Agamasdstra or the Gaudapddakdrika), 
probably composed around the sixth cen- 
tury of the Common Era. The most 
famous exponent of the Advaita position 
however is Sankara (eighth century ce). 

According to the followers of the San- 
karite interpretation the world of plurality 
is in the final analysis nothing more than 
a magical illusion (maya). The precise 
nature of this illusion was subject to con- 
siderable discussion (and disputation 
from rival schools) but the position that 
became generally accepted was that maya 
is inexplicable, being neither fully existent 
nor non-existent. The key to under- 
standing this idea is to appreciate that for 
Sankara there are two levels of truth - the 
ultimate truth (where the non-dual Brah- 
man is the sole reality) and everyday, 
practical truth, where there exists a mul- 
titude of different entities. Maya is a kind 
of cosmic illusion but is not thereby a 
delusion of an individual mind (such as in 
a hallucination or a dream), not least 
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because even the notion of an individual 
self (jlvatman) is ultimately illusory from 
the perspective of ultimate truth. Sankara 
rejected the idea that the world of waking 
experience was a subjective delusion - it 
exists and functions on an everyday level 
of practical truth. This world is unreal as 
such , that is, as the world, but is real 
insofar as it is identical with Brahman, 
the ground of all existence. According to 
Sankara, the cause of the apparent mani- 
festation of the universe is avidya - meta- 
physical ignorance - fundamentally our 
ignorance of the truth that everything is 
Brahman. At the individual level this 
involves projection (adhyasa) of cate- 
gories or ‘adjuncts' deriving from pre- 
viously acquired experiences (including 
those from previous incarnations) onto 
the non-dual reality, making it appear as 
something that it is not. To illustrate this 
Sankara uses the famous analogy of the 
rope and the snake. In poor light a rope 
may appear as a snake. What we ‘see' is a 
snake but in fact there is only a rope. In 
daylight (that is, with the benefit of 
wisdom), we can see the mistake that was 
made and no longer project the idea of a 
snake onto the rope. Similarly, Brahman 
is the ground of all things, but is mis- 
construed as separate objects by our fail- 
ure to overcome our ignorance of the true 
nature of reality. 

Sankara’s version of Advaita, however, 
is by no means the only form of non- 
dualism to be found within the Hindu 
traditions. The Bhagdvatd Purana (c. 
tenth century ce) combines non-dualistic 
ideas with Vaisnava devotionalism (bhakti) 
and is centred upon the playful figure of 
Krsna. We also find non-dualistic philoso- 
phies amongst the various Saivite move- 
ments. Notable here is the Pratyabhijna or 
Recognition School, often associated with 
the region of Kashmir but also existing 
further afield, for its explicit rejection of 
Sankara's understanding of maya as illu- 
sion. According to this school, the world 
is real, being a vibration (spanda) of the 


dynamic and creative consciousness that 
is Siva. We also find later works such as 
the highly poetic Yoga Teachings of Vdsis- 
tha ( Yogavdsisthci ) which synthesises 
themes and concepts from a number of 
different non-dualist schools (including 
Buddhist ones), but with a clear orienta- 
tion towards Vedantic intepretations. 

Interest in Sankara’s philosophy by 
various Western Orientalists and Hindu 
reformers in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries helped to establish 
non-dualist ideas as important sources for 
the intellectual renewal and interpretation 
of Hindu theology in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Many of the key intellectual figures 
and gurus of Hinduism in the modern 
period - such as Ramakrishna, his dis- 
ciple Swami Vivekananda, Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, Ramana Maharshi, 
Nisargadatta Raj, Sri Aurobindo and to 
some extent even Mahatma Gandhi, 
espouse some form of non-dualism as 
central aspects of their teaching. Perhaps 
more than anyone, however, it was Swami 
Vivekananda who succeeded in capturing 
the imagination of Hindus and Wester- 
ners alike with his advocacy of non-dual- 
ism as the central theology of Hinduism 
and ‘spirituality’ as the defining feature of 
Hindu religiosity. 

See also : Atman; Bhakti; Brahman; Bud- 
dhism, relationship with Hinduism; Gandhi, 
Mohandas Karamchand; Ghose, Aur- 
obindo; Hinduism, modern and contem- 
porary; Kashmiri Saivism; Krsna; Maya; 
Puranas; Radhakrishnan, Sir Sarvepalli; 
Ramakrishna, Sri; Ramana Maharshi; 
Saivism; Sankara; Siva; Upanisads; Vais- 
navism; Vedanta; Vivekananda, Swami; 
Yogavasistha 
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AESTHETICS 

Referred to as alamkara (ornamentation/ 
beauty), Sanskrit aesthetic theory (alam- 
kara sastra) in India develops as a means 
to explain the purpose of drama as well as 
that of poetry. For early theoreticians, 
alamkara implied both beauty as well as 
beauty produced through ornamentation. 
In the first sense, alamkara is inherent like 
the gunas (virtues/qualities), while in the 
latter it is produced through the manip- 
ulation of language or dramatic gesture to 
produce a specific effect. However, a phi- 
losophical shift occurred in this under- 
standing of the relationship of alamkara 
to the gunas with the theoretical writings 
of Anandavardhana (c. ninth century). 
Without denying the significance of 
alamkara and guna to aesthetic experi- 
ence, he suggested that even someone 
with little training in technical matters, 
but with a perhaps intuitive sensibility, 
could be moved to an aesthetic experience 
(Krishnamoorthy 1979: 123-25). This of 
course suggests that there is something 
inherent in the work of art which trans- 
cends its mechanics, be it poetry, drama 
or painting. 

Rasa theory 

Arguably, the most pervasive and influen- 
tial Indian aesthetic theory is that of rasa, 
which makes its first appearance in the 
sixth chapter of the second-century 
Sanskrit dramaturgical manual Natyasas- 
tra. The word rasa literally means flavour 
or relish. In aesthetic terms, rasa is the 
result of the judicious conjunction of 
stimulus (vibhava), involuntary reaction 
(anubhava) and voluntary reaction (vyab- 


hicaribhava). Rasa is compared to the 
cooking process, where the ingredients, 
distinctive in their own way, combine to 
produce an altogether unique flavour. The 
flavour is the aesthetic experience known 
as rasa, the ingredients are the various 
bhavas (emotions), while one capable of 
experiencing rasa is referred to as a 
rasika. The Natyasastra tabulates eight 
fundamental rasas, with their corre- 
sponding bhavas (emotions). That is, if 
bhava is the emotion, rasa can be under- 
stood as the aesthetic experience of that 
emotion. The eight rasas and their corre- 
sponding sthayi bhavas (permanent/stable 
emotions) are as follows (Rangacharya 
1986: 38-39). 


Rasa 

Srngara (erotic) 

Hasya (comic) 

Karuna (compassion) 
Raudra (fearsome) 
VTra (heroic) 
Bhayanaka (fearsome) 
Blbhatsa (loathsome) 
Adbhuta (wonder) 


Bhava 

Rati (desire) 

Hasa (laughter) 
Soka (grief) 
Krodha (anger) 
Utsaha (energy) 
Bhaya (fear) 
Jugupsa (disgust) 
Vismaya 
(astonishment) 


When rasa theory is incorporated into an 
Advaitic philosophical system an impor- 
tant ninth rasa, Santa (tranquillity) is 
added. It is interpolated into the Natya- 
sastra text quite late and the philosopher 
Udbhata (eighth century) is usually cred- 
ited with its inclusion. However, Santa is 
not just another rasa, but rather the 
foundational state of mind, and all other 
rasas are but its variation (Krishna- 
moorthy 1979: 206-10). 

Another equally important concept is 
that of sadharanikarana (universalising 
emotion) introduced by Bhatta Nayaka 
(ninth century) and further developed by 
the later Kashmiri Saiva theologian, 
Abhinavagupta (tenth century) in his 
Abhinavabharati, a commentary on the 
Natyasastra. Abhinavagupta, in com- 
menting on Bhatta Nayaka’s idea of 
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sadharanikarana, is primarily speaking in 
the context of Natya (drama). Natya here 
refers to both the actual text and the 
actual acting that renders meaning to the 
text. Within this framework, the emotions 
that arise as a response to art (or art-like 
experiences) cause readers/audience to 
transcend their subjectivity and their 
individuality, unlike emotions that one 
experiences in life, which bind one to the 
world. For Abhinavagupta, then, without 
sadharanikarana rasa experience is 
impossible (Krishnamoorthy 1979: 214 
15) and therefore aesthetic experience 
corresponds to that of the yogin’s mystical 
enjoyment. 

Bhakti rasa 

With the emergence of bhakti as both a 
major literary and religious phenomenon, 
it too comes to be understood as a rasa. 
Especially within the philosophical circles 
of Vallabha, Caitanya and the Gosvamis, 
bhakti rasa became the predominant and 
pre-eminent metaphor of divine experi- 
ence. Bhakti was conceived initially as a 
bhava rather than a rasa. However, 
Vopadeva and Hemadri, two thirteenth- 
century commentators on the Bhagavata 
Purana not only promulgated the idea of 
bhakti as a rasa, but displaced Santa to 
argue for its place as the rasa par excel- 
lence. The other nine rasas are now var- 
iations of bhakti, rather than Santa. A 
simple definition of bhakti rasa would 
be the experience of bliss engendered 
through hearing, reading and participat- 
ing in some way in the exploits of God 
and his devotees. There is a crucial differ- 
entiation in the formulation of bhakti 
rasa in other Vaisnava schools, namely 
that of Caitanya, Vallabha and the Gos- 
vamis, who have differences among them- 
selves as well. For them, srngara or 
madhurya (sweetness) was the chief rasa, 
the most efficacious vehicle to approx- 
imate the bliss of mystical union (Krish- 
namoorthy 1979: 198-201). 


Tamil aesthetic theory 

Tamil aesthetic theory hinges on the 
complementary principles of interior/ 
exterior, public and private worlds that 
were termed akam (inner) and puram 
(outer). It developed alongside the poetry 
of what is referred to as the Cankam 
period (first to third centuries). While 
akam poetry concerned itself with matters 
of love, desire and longing, puram poetry 
depicted kings, war and ethics. The akam 
world was governed by dividing the world 
and emotions into five landscapes (tinai), 
each of which represented a stage in the 
development of love. The characters of 
the akam world were anonymous and 
archetypal - the hero, the heroine, her 
friend, his friend and so on. The puram 
poem, on the other hand, was peopled 
with named kings, with ‘real’ events, and 
with bards who toured the countryside in 
search of a generous patron. 

The aesthetic conventions of Cankam 
poetry greatly influenced emergent Tamil 
bhakti poetics (sixth to ninth centuries). 
The wandering poets of this period 
appropriated the forms and genres of the 
past literary age to express a new religious 
sensibility. In a sense, bhakti religiosity 
also ushered in its own new literary genre. 
The bhakti poem utilised the form of the 
anonymous hero and heroine of the akam 
poems, though by naming the hero (god) 
and the heroine (the poet in his/her per- 
sona) it violated a cardinal aesthetic 
principle. In addition, the poets valorised 
the god as king in their newly imagined 
puram poems, translating the relationship 
of mutual dependence of bard and king 
into that of the devotee and his chosen 
deity. Perhaps the most significant aes- 
thetic shift of these new poems was in 
breaking the invisible and impenetrable 
barrier between the poet and the ima- 
gined poetic situation. The new bhakti 
poems, through identifying their char- 
acters and personalising their poetic nar- 
ratives, invited the audience into the poem 
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in a way that was impossible for the 
antecedent akam and puram poems 
(Selby 2000: 26-35). 

See also: Abhinavagupta; Advaita; Bhakti; 
Caitanya; Drama; Gunas; Kashmiri Sai- 
vism; Languages; Poetry; Puranas; San- 
skrit; Vaisnavism; Vallabha; Yogi 

Archana Venkatesan 
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South African Hindus 

By 1833, slavery was abolished in the 
colonies. However, by the mid-nineteenth 
century the British Empire had grown 
enormously, thus requiring a labour force 
to work on the plantations in the colonies. 
In view of the abolition of slavery, the 
colonies had to use a different system of 
labour, which came to be known as the 
‘indenture system’. 

After many discussions, both in Natal 
and India as well as in England, and after 
passing many laws, the first group of 
indentured Indian workers arrived in 
Natal on 11 October 1860. This group 
came from the Madras province. Between 
1860 and 1866, about 6,445 indentured 
labourers were brought to Natal. The 
emigration was stopped between 1866 and 
1874 due to the ill treatment of labourers 
hired under the new system in Natal. 


When it was resumed in 1874, the 
immigration department in Natal placed 
advertisements in India to attract labour- 
ers. Among other things, they guaranteed 
that ‘Your religion will in no way be 
interfered with, and both Hindoos and 
Mahomedans [,s/c] are alike protected’. 
The advertisement also stated that there 
were already more than 5,000 Indians in 
Natal, thus pointing to the fact that a 
community of Indians had begun to 
develop in South Africa. 

In order to protect the interests of the 
indentured labourers, the powers of the 
Protector of Indian Immigrants were 
strengthened under Law 19 of 1874. Law 
20 of 1874 further provided for the pro- 
tection of future immigrants. Despite all 
these laws, there were many irregularities, 
and promises made to the indentured 
labourers were not adequately fulfilled. 

As indentured labourers became free, 
some of them were rehired into the 
indenture system but others were not. Of 
the latter some moved into rural areas to 
grow and sell fruit and vegetables, while 
others pursued a variety of occupations 

Between 1874 and 1911, nearly 146,000 
new immigrants came to Natal in 364 
ships. It was during this period that many 
‘free passenger’ Indians also arrived. 
They were mostly traders holding British 
passports and entered Natal at their 
own expense. Most of them came from 
Gujarat and a significant number of them 
had a Muslim religious background. Thus 
by this time, i.e. between 1874 and 1911, 
there were three distinct categories of 
Indians within South Africa: those who 
were still under the indenture system, 
those who had previously been indentured 
labourers, and those who came as free 
passengers or what Maureen Swan (1985) 
calls ‘the merchant class’. The Indian 
merchants began trading and supplying 
groceries and other items to the Indian 
and African communities. 

Once the freed indentured labourers 
and the merchant class began to enter 
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small trading enterprises, their economic 
interests clashed directly with those of the 
European merchants. The anti-Indian 
feeling among the European settlers was 
conspicuous by 1890. The general increase 
in the Indian population coupled with the 
arrival of a new merchant class raised 
alarm among the European colonists. By 
this time the Indian community had 
already spread to the other colonies, such 
as Transvaal, Cape and Free State. 

Many Indians, especially the merchant 
class, protested against the harsh treat- 
ment and discrimination meted out to 
them by the European colonists. At the 
same time, from 1890 onwards, there was 
a clash of interests between the planters in 
Natal and the colonists. The planters 
wanted the indenture system to continue, 
but the colonists saw the Indian commu- 
nity as a threat to their economic inter- 
ests. In 1893 Natal was given the status of 
Representative Government. This intensi- 
fied the anti-Indian feeling among the 
Europeans. Act 17 of 1895 required, inter 
alia, that the indentured labourers be 
repatriated upon completion of their con- 
tract. But if they stayed they must pay a 
£3 penalty annually and £1 poll tax per 
person annually. 

By this time Gandhi had already arrived 
in South Africa and become involved in 
merchant politics. The year 1895 saw the 
formation of the Natal Indian Congress, 
which spearheaded the Indian struggle 
against oppressive laws in Natal. Many 
protests were launched by the Indians. 
Swan (1985) highlights that most of the 
struggle centred around merchant inter- 
ests, and the concerns of the indentured 
labourers were taken as a pretext to lobby 
for the merchant class. By 1908 the Eng- 
lish merchants in Natal were demanding 
the repatriation of Indians by introducing 
the Asiatic Trading Bill. But in 1909 the 
British government intervened to allow the 
Indians to appeal to the Supreme Court. 

The discovery of diamonds in 1867 
attracted many Indian traders to move to 


Cape Colony. Here the laws pertaining to 
Indian traders were fewer. So by 1910 
there were about 10,000 Indians in the 
Cape Colony. 

The Orange Free State was independent 
of the British Empire by 1854. During the 
1880s, some Arab’ merchants tried to set 
up businesses in the Free State but they 
were soon prevented by severe restric- 
tions. 

In the Transvaal, the 1899 Anglo-Boer 
war created a great deal of confusion in 
the sense that during the war thousands 
of British subjects, including Indians, left 
Transvaal. After the war many Indians 
returned as refugees. But when the refu- 
gees began to return, the government 
officials were unable to determine who 
had the right to enter the colony. That 
was the context in which fingerprinting 
was made compulsory for Indians. 
Gandhi and his associates protested 
against it. By the time Transvaal received 
its status of Representative Government 
in 1907, there was already a significant 
number of Indian traders living there. The 
period between 1907 and 1910 witnessed 
a barrage of protests by Indians in Trans- 
vaal, and the role that Gandhi played 
during that period was significant. 

The decade 1900 to 1910 is crucial for 
understanding the Hindu presence in 
South Africa. In 1903 the first Indian 
newspaper, Indian Opinion, was started by 
Gandhi in both Gujarati and English. In 
1904 a branch of the Arya Samaj was 
formed, and in 1905 Professor Bhai Para- 
manand of the Arya Samaj visited South 
Africa. In the same year the Pretoria 
Tamil League was established; in sub- 
sequent years other Indian organisations 
were founded: the Surat Hindu Asso- 
ciation (1907), the Young Men’s 
Hindu Association (1909), the Pretoria 
Hindu Seva Samaj and the New Castle 
Tamil Association (1910). 

The year 1911 heralded a new phase of 
experience for Indians when all the colo- 
nies joined to create the Union of South 
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Africa. This put an end to Indian immi- 
gration to South Africa. From now on the 
question was not so much about the 
immigration of Indians but their repa- 
triation. While the South African govern- 
ment viewed it as repatriation, the Indians 
took it as expatriation. In light of this 
situation, many new organisations and 
lobbies supporting the Indian cause came 
into existence. In 1911 the Colonial Born 
Indian Association and the South African 
Indian Committee were formed. Mean- 
while, in India, in 1910, Professor G. 
Gokhale of the Indian National Congress 
introduced a resolution in the Imperial 
Legislative Council which sought the pro- 
hibition of future indentured immigration 
into Natal. In 1912, Professor Gokhale 
visited South Africa at the invitation of 
Gandhi. In 1913 Indian immigration was 
finally ended. On 29 October 1913, Gandhi 
led what was called the Great March to 
oppose the £3 tax. After a great deal of 
political involvement, Gandhi finally left 
for India on 18 July 1914. 

There were two major ports in India 
from which indentured Indians were 
shipped - the Madras port, which sent 
mainly Tamil- and Telegu-speaking 
people, and the Calcutta port, which sent 
mainly Hindi-speaking people. The pas- 
senger Indians or traders largely came 
from Gujarat and Bombay. The ship lists 
from the Madras port for the initial 
period between 1860 and 1877 do not give 
us any details regarding the castes of 
Indians. Up to 1877 all Hindus coming 
from Madras were listed under the gen- 
eric term ‘Gentoo’. Only from 1878 
onwards did the ship lists from Madras 
contain details of castes. Therefore, it is 
not easy to find out exactly which caste 
groups came from South India during the 
early part of immigration. However, most 
of the last names of the South Indian 
groups do indicate caste background. On 
the other hand, the ship lists from the 
Calcutta port do give details of caste. In 
the case of both North Indian groups and 


South Indian groups, there seems to have 
been some mobility in terms of caste back- 
ground. Often the documents of indivi- 
duals reflect caste names that do not 
match with family names. For instance, in 
one of the documents a person is listed as 
belonging to the Vanniya caste, which is a 
non-brahmanical caste. But the same 
person has a last name Tyer’ which is a 
specific brahmanical caste name from 
South India. Such anomalies, however, 
need to be carefully investigated and stu- 
died by social scientists to see whether 
some individuals had claimed higher caste 
status by changing their last names, and 
for what reasons. Such investigation 
would offer new insights into how social 
mobility might have occurred among the 
South African Indians. 

In general, the Madras group con- 
stituted 12 per cent Muslims, 5 per cent 
Christians, 5 per cent Rajputs, some Pil- 
lais (Traders) and the remaining were 
labourers of low social rank. The Calcutta 
group constituted 5.5 per cent Rajputs; 
others were either from the Lohar caste 
(Blacksmith) or Koris (Weavers) or some 
other low rank. The first group, i.e. the 
Madras group, comprised not so much 
agricultural labourers as mechanics, house- 
hold servants, gardeners, traders, carpen- 
ters, barbers, accountants and grooms. 
Thus, the Indian community which even- 
tually settled in South Africa may be 
divided along cultural lines into North 
Indians and South Indians. 

When the Indian labourers arrived in 
South Africa they were allocated to dif- 
ferent employers, some in the sugarcane 
industry, some in the railways and so on. 
The employers then took them away 
to their respective locations of work. 
Although there seems to be no doc- 
umentation on which linguistic group 
went to which area, some indirect evi- 
dence could be proffered to show that a 
significant number of families coming 
from the same language group may have 
gone to the same area. For instance, one 
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could take a look at some areas, such as 
Verulam and Tongaat, where mostly 
Tamil- and Telegu-speaking people seem 
to have settled, and also survey the back- 
ground of the early temples in those 
areas, which might give some indication 
of which language group might have been 
present there in the early days. So by 
taking a careful inventory of the older 
settlements, it would be possible, perhaps, 
to find out the settlements of various lin- 
guistic groups. However, more careful 
field study is required to discover the exact 
situation in terms of linguistic back- 
ground in each settlement of Indians in 
the early periods. 

In terms of religious background, the 
Indian community may be divided mostly 
into Hindus and Muslims, and a small 
group of Christians and Parsees. The 
Christian group was the result of nine- 
teenth-century mass conversion in India. 
However, subsequent conversions did 
occur in South Africa. Although linguis- 
tically speaking there are several groups 
(e.g. Hindi- and Gujarati-speaking people 
in the North Indian group; Tamil- and 
Telegu-speaking people in the South 
Indian group), in general all North 
Indians share a similar cultural milieu 
and, likewise, all South Indians share a 
similar cultural milieu. This trend may be 
identified in the observance of festivals. 
Distinct South Indian and North Indian 
architectural styles are noticeable in 
temple building. Mikula et al. (1982) note 
these distinct architectural backgrounds. 

The present Hindu community in 
South Africa may be treated largely as 
belonging to four language groups. These 
are, as identified earlier: (1) Tamils, (2) 
Telegus, (3) Hindis and (4) Gujaratis. 
There seems to be a greater awareness of 
their respective languages and traditions 
at the present time than during their 
initial period of settlement. And, there- 
fore, the linguistic group identities seem 
to be becoming reified. Nowbath et al. 

( f 960: 18) points out that at one time the 


North Indian groups were unaware of the 
fact that the Telegus and the Tamils were 
distinct groups in terms of their language 
and culture. However, it must be noted 
that over the years there has been a great 
deal of assimilation between the Tamils 
and the Telegus, more from the side of the 
Telegus. In other words, a great many 
Telegus appropriated the Tamil culture 
and tended to identify themselves with 
Tamil society. This trend may be clearly 
noticed among both the Reddy commu- 
nity and the Naidoo community, who 
seem to have come largely from the 
Tamil-speaking regions in India. But 
those who came from the interior regions 
of Andhra seem to have a greater aware- 
ness of their being Telegu-speaking and it 
is these groups that are more actively 
involved in the Andhra Maha Sabhas. 

Much of the information which follows 
on geographical backgrounds of Hindus 
is gathered from oral interviews with 
people corroborated by immigration 
documents. The Tamil group came from 
places such as Chittoor, Tanjore, north 
and south Arcott Districts, Tiruvanna- 
malai, Madurai and the greater suburbs 
of the then Madras port. The Telegus 
came from Tirupati, Chittoor (both bor- 
dering Andhra and Tamil Nadu states), 
Guntar, present Rayalaseema (Cuddapa) 
area, the Godavari delta area of Andhra 
Pradesh, and along the east coast of 
Andhra Pradesh up to the Orissa border. 
The Hindi group seems to have come lar- 
gely from Uttar Pradesh - 61 per cent 
(Allahabad, Varanasi/Benares, Gorakhpur, 
Lucknow, Barielly, Kanpur, Agra); Bihar - 
31 per cent (Patna, Gaya, Arrah, Mon- 
ghyr). There were about 6 per cent from 
Bengal and 2 per cent from central India 
(Madhya Pradesh). The Gujarati people 
came largely from two main areas in 
Gujarat, namely Sarat and Kathiawad in 
Gujarat on the western coast of India. 

Hindus built a wide variety of temples, 
mainly in the Natal region to begin with. 
Some of the earliest temples go back to 
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the later part of the nineteenth century. 
The initial temple activity was mainly 
among the indentured labourers in Natal 
and they were predominantly of South 
Indian background. Two types of temples 
were built - South Indian style and North 
Indian style. They are distinguished by 
the shrine, the tower and the flagpole. The 
North Indian temples are relatively simple 
and plain in design, whereas the South 
Indian ones are elaborately decorated. 

There are three types of temples - 
Saiva, Vaisnava and Goddess temples. 
However, often deities belonging to dif- 
ferent branches of Hinduism and their 
devotees are found in the same temple 
complex. This reflects the inclusive ten- 
dency of the early Indian settlers, who 
attempted to create a unified under- 
standing of Hinduism in the diaspora. 
One finds that the worship or ritual patters 
reflect a mixture of brahmanical and non- 
bralunanical elements. The earlier ritual 
patterns were mostly non-brahmanical, 
whereas in the last few decades brahma- 
nical elements have become more pro- 
nounced with the arrival of priests from 
Sri Lanka. Generally, when the term 
‘brahmin’ is used there is no caste refer- 
ence to it in South Africa. It simply refers 
to someone who is a priest and may have 
belonged to any caste or language. Over 
the years of adaptations, many changes in 
ritual procedures and rules have occurred. 
Either due to lack of expertise or due to 
other social considerations, most rituals 
have been simplified. The prohibitions 
against lighting camphor inside the 
temple, breaking the coconut outside the 
temple, etc., reflect the adjustments that 
people had to make in their worship pat- 
terns. Religious ceremonies and festival 
celebrations have even been moved to 
weekends and the religious calendar has 
been adjusted accordingly. Observance of 
Parattasi (fasting during the months 
of September and October), performance 
of the Kavadi (a procession in which 
devotees carry a yoke when they circu- 


mambulate the temple) and firewalking 
(walking across a fire pit in commemora- 
tion of Draupadl's demonstration of her 
purity) are among the most important 
rituals for South Indian Hindus. Dlvall is 
much more popular among the North 
Indian Hindus, although it has now been 
declared a pan-Hindu festival. Among the 
North Indian Hindus the recitation of 
praise to Hanuman during the festival of 
Ramanavami is very common. 

In the face of the existence of the Arya 
Samaj, the distinction between the Sana- 
tana Hindus and the Arya Samajists is 
very important. The Arya Samaj had 
arrived in South Africa in the early 
twentieth century. Following Bhai Para- 
manand in 1905, other Arya Samaj lea- 
ders came to South Africa: Swami 
Shankaranand in 1908 and Pandit Bha- 
vani Dayal Sanyasi in 1912. The Arya 
Samaj also played a vital role in politics 
under the leadership of Bhavani Dayal 
Sanyasi. By this time, Gandhi’s Satya- 
graha movement in South Africa was 
gaining momentum and the Arya Samaj 
leaders quite eagerly participated in the 
Satyagraha struggle along with Gandhi. 

In subsequent decades, many other 
Hindu groups emerged among the South 
African Hindus. Prominent among them 
were the Shaiva Siddhanta Sangam, the 
Ramakrishna Centre, the Divine Life 
Society, the International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness (1SKCON), 
popularly known as the Hare Krishnas, 
the Sathya Sai group, among many other 
smaller groups. With the re-establishment 
of ties with India since 1994, many reli- 
gious leaders and intellectuals have 
brought different Hindu influences to 
South Africa in recent years. For further 
details of Hindus in South Africa, see 
Kumar (2000). 

East African Hindus 

The trade relations between India and 
East Africa go back a very long way 
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(ninth to tenth centuries). For instance, 
iron-working in East Africa came through 
the Indian trade orbit. The trading king- 
doms included the Cholas in South East 
India, Sri Vijaya of Sumatra, Gujaratis of 
Cambay and Bahmanis of the Deccan 
from the ninth to the fourteenth centuries. 
The slave trade also flourished during this 
period when East African slaves were 
taken to India and China. Marco Polo 
refers to ships sailing from the Malabar 
coast to Madagascar and Zanzibar. During 
this period, Mombasa was also an 
important port. 

The first colony of Indians in East 
Africa appeared in Aden and Muscat by 
the eighteenth century. In 1811 Captain 
Suree mentions that Hindu traders held 
the best part of the trade. Kenneth 
Ingham notes that Sayyid Said of Zanzi- 
bar allowed both Hindus and Muslim 
Banians to trade in East Africa (Ingham 
1965: 58). When Sultan Said moved his 
capital from Muscat to Zanzibar, many 
Hindu traders followed him. The key post 
of customs master was in fact held by a 
Hindu. It was indeed the customs master 
who was the real power. Hindus were also 
key advisors to the sultan. The Commer- 
cial Treaty between the sultan and the 
British in 1839 gave Hindu traders greater 
security and a trading advantage. By the 
mid-nineteenth century 6,000 Indians 
were counted in East Africa. With the 
British gradually gaining the upper hand 
in trading, the Indians felt better pro- 
tected under the British consul in 
Zanzibar. The Indians looked upon the 
British as their protectors and friends 
(Beachey 1996: 365). However, in East 
Africa many Indian traders openly held 
slaves and often gave up British pro- 
tection in the interest of slave holding 
(Beachey 1996: 367). 

The arrival of the Punjabis in East 
Africa was due to their recruitment in 
1895 into the East Africa Rifles as part of 
East African Defence, i.e. the Zanzibar 
sultans under the protection of the British 


used the Punjabi regiments to protect 
their territories. In 1901 the railways 
brought 2,000 Indians to East Africa. 
Most of the clerical posts on the railways 
were provided by Parsees, maintenance 
services were held by Punjabis, while the 
ex-indentured Indians took up shopkeep- 
ing. From the 1870s onwards there was a 
large flow of Free Indian immigration to 
East Africa. By 1911 there were nearly 

2.000 Indians in Uganda, 11,000 in the 
East African Protectorate, and between 

4.000 and 10,000 in Zanzibar. Indians in 

East Africa were mainly involved in com- 
mercial activities and did not go into 
agriculture (Beachey 1996: 370-71). 

However, Ingham points out that when 
the commercial-class Indians tried to 
acquire agricultural lands the government 
prevented them from doing so, especially 
in the cooler parts of the Protectorate 
(Ingham 1965: 211-12). Harlow et al. 
(1965: 214) notes that Indian farming was 
only on a small scale and not suitable 
from a commercial point of view. 

Under British control of East Africa 
many Indian associations emerged and 
played a key role in politics. Two exam- 
ples were the role played by the Indian 
Association of Dar es Salaam in the 
debate on the Unification of East African 
Territories and the role of the Kampala 
Indian Association in recognising the 
British administration in Uganda. By 
1912-13 the Indian population surpassed 
the white community in aggregate wealth 
and this led to discrimination against 
Indians by the government. In 1903 Sir 
Charles Eliot, the new commissioner of 
East Africa, gave an order to the Land 
Office not to issue land grants to Indians 
except small plots (Harlow et al. 1965: 
271). Low and Smith (1976: 468) point 
out that, whereas Indians did very well in 
trading during Omani rule in Zanzibar 
due to the enlightened policy of Sultan 
Sayyid Said, under imperial rule Indian 
trading was controlled. Nevertheless, by 
the 1920s Asian/Indian business capital 
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and enterprise represented an important 
factor in the economy of East Africa. 
There was a steady flow of Indians into 
East Africa until 1944, when immigration 
began to be restricted. By 1948 there were 

87.000 in Kenya, 35,000 in Uganda, 

46.000 in Tanganyika and 16,000 in Zan- 
zibar. By the end of the colonial period 
the Asian population in East Africa was 
in the region of 350,000, against a total 
population of 25 million (Low and Smith 
1976: 484). 

Through education and economic 
status, Indians gradually became more 
and more urbanised. Changes in dress 
code, food habits and language (fluency in 
English and Swahili) are very obvious. 
However, as Indians settled down in their 
adopted land a greater consciousness of 
the country of origin began to emerge. 
This has gradually led to their isolation as 
a distinct racial and cultural group in 
East Africa. Low and Smith attribute this 
to Indians’ religious and communal tradi- 
tions, which have tended to emphasise 
close-knit communities and not entering 
into partnerships with other communities 
in the development of society (Low and 
Smith 1976: 485). Although in the after- 
math of World War II Africans and 
Asians collaborated in politics with the 
government of India adopting a pro- 
African policy, growing African national- 
ism in the 1950s overshadowed African 
and Asian collaboration and the future 
prospects of Asians in East Africa became 
uncertain. Under the subsequent dicta- 
torial regimes in East Africa, many 
Indians left and settled in various Western 
countries. The only country in East Africa 
that still has a reasonably sized Indian 
population is Kenya (about 65,000 of 
whom are Hindus). 

In Kenya, the bulk of the Hindu popu- 
lation belongs to the Sanatana Hindu 
Temple in Nairobi. The other significant 
groups are Arya Samajists, Brahma 
Kumaris and the followers of the Swami 
Narayana sect. There are two Swami 


Narayana temples in Nairobi; one is older 
but the other was built recently. 

The majority of Hindus are Hindi- 
or Gujarati-speakers or generally North 
Indians. They tend to follow Sanskrit- 
based rituals. There is a Sri Venkatesvara 
temple which caters for the South Indian 
Hindus. The Hindus in Kenya have strong 
links with India and its culture. The pre- 
sence of Hindutva/Rashtriya Swayamse- 
vak Sangh (RSS) in Kenya is quite visible. 
Some temples are often visited by Hin- 
dutva leaders from India. Many Kenyan 
Hindus have business links with not only 
India but also Mauritius, South Africa 
and other diasporas elsewhere. The Hindu 
Council of Kenya is very well organised 
and structured, and is a part of the Hindu 
Council of Africa. The Hindu Council of 
Kenya has endowed a chair in Hindu 
studies at the University of Nairobi. The 
Hindu Council participates in various 
interfaith conversations with other reli- 
gious groups and many prominent Hindus 
are involved in the political life of Kenya. 

See also: Arya Samaj; Brahma Kumaris; 
Caste; Diaspora; DIvall; Divine Life Society; 
DraupadI; Gandhi, Mohandas Karamc- 
hand; Gokhale, Gopal Krishna; Hanuman; 
Hindutva; International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness; Madurai; Mandir; 
Nationalism; Ramakrishna Math and Mis- 
sion; Ramanavami; Rashtriya Swayamse- 
vak Sangh; Sai Baba (as movement); 
Saivism; Saktism; Sanatana Dharma; 
Sthapatyaveda; Sri Lanka, Hindus in; 
Swami Narayana Sampradaya; Utsava; 
Vaisnavism; Varanasi 

Pratap Kumar 
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See : Sacred Texts 


AGASTYA 

A famous sage, associated with southern 
India, where he migrated from the north. 
He is credited with the introduction of the 
Vedic tradition there, and played a crucial 
role in the formation of Tamil language 
and culture. Agastya was born, along 
with Vasistha, from a pot when the gods 
Mitra and Varuna spilled their seed at the 
sight of the nymph Urvasi. He appears in 
Vedic mythology and a number of rgvedic 
hymns are attributed to him. He plays a 
great part in the puranic and epic tradi- 
tions, which narrate many legends about 
him. One of the most famous is his curb- 
ing the pride of the Vindhya mountains, 
an exploit which is reflected in the name 
Agastya, ‘mover of the mountain’. In the 
Ramayana, Agastya is described as a 
friend, advisor and protector of Rama, 
who visited him during his exile. He is 
identified with the star Canopus. 

See also : Itihasa; Mahabharata; Mitra; 
Puranas; Rama; Ramayana; Samhita; Var- 
una; Vasistha; Veda 

A.L. Dallapiccola 

Further reading 

The myth of the Vindhya Mountains is nar- 
rated in the 10th Skanda, ch. 7, of the Srtmad 
Devi Bhdgavata. 

Swami Vijnanananda (trans.). 1986. The 
Srimad Devi Bhagawatam, 3rd edn. New 
Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal. 


AGNI 

Tire'. The popular Vedic fire-god, son of 
Dyaus Pitr and PrthivI, (twin) brother of 
Indra. Agni represents not only domestic 
fire but, more importantly, the sacrificial 
fire of religious ritual. Along with Indra, 
Agni is revered as an asura-slayer 
( Rgveda 6.22.4, 7.13.1). Beside Indra, the 
deity reveals strong links with Rudra - 
both figures being known as Ksetrapati 
(‘lord of the field’). Another figure with 
whom Agni is identified is Brhaspati, the 
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priest of the devas. Both Brhaspati and 
Agni are equated with Matarisvan 
(‘growing in the mother’), an aquatic 
lightning figure, who is otherwise under- 
stood as the discoverer of Agni. Agni’s 
own watery origins are to be seen in his 
epithet or alternative name, Apam Napat 
(‘child of the waters’). An obscure rgvedic 
myth relates how he fled from the gods 
and hid in the waters until his discovery 
by Yama-Matarisvan. With Soma, Agni 
shares the epithet Tanunapat (‘son of 
himself’). In post-Vedic or Epic times, 
Agni often emerges as the Lokapala or 
protector/ruler of the southeast. 

See also: Asuras; Brhaspati; Deities; Dyaus 
Pitr; Indra; PrthivI; Rudra; Soma; Vedic 
pantheon; Yama 

Michael York 

AGNI PURANA 

See: Puranas 

AGNIHOTRA 

The Agnihotra is one of the main Srauta 
rituals described in the Veda, along with 
other ‘yajnas’ such as the Agnistoma, 
Somayajna, Vajapeya, Rajasuya and Asva- 
medha. Today, it is perhaps the Vedic 
ritual with the most pervasive place in 
everyday Hindu religious life. 

It is a daily rite in which oblations to 
the gods are offered in the ritually estab- 
lished household fires, at dawn and dusk 
of each day. Into these fires libations lar- 
gely consisting of milk and water are 
offered, and these are accompanied by 
acts of homage to various figures, includ- 
ing deities, the fathers (Pitrs), the seven 
seers, Agni, the cow from which the offer- 
ing was taken, and the son of the sacrificer. 
The Agnihotra could also be combined 
with other rites, such as the Agnyu- 
pasthana ceremony of homage to the fires 
themselves. 

The ritual itself is short but complex, 
and the many phases originally described 


may signal the integration of a wide range 
of smaller rites into a single daily act 
(Heesterman 1985; Minkowski 1991; 
Staal 1990). Like other Srauta rituals, it 
has propitiatory elements, seeking bles- 
sings from the gods: rains, cattle, sons, 
social status, a long life and a future in 
heaven. Thus the gods are invoked both 
as the recipients of offerings conveyed to 
them by Agni and as a divine presence at 
the sacrifice itself. 

In addition to its propitiatory features, 
the Agnihotra also performs the ‘meso- 
cosmic’ function of maintaining the social 
and natural order. Hence certain symbolic 
aspects of the ritual are seen to ensure the 
successful passing of the sun through 
night into each succeeding day (Bodewitz 
1976; Witzel 1992, 2003). Other symbolic 
actions support the flow of fluids essential 
to the continuance of life, e.g. the hea- 
venly course of the Milky Way, the flow of 
milk in women and of semen in men. 
Generally the rites are also seen as inte- 
gral to the maintenance of the household 
and all that it signifies in Vedic thought 
(Keith 1989). The meanings of some 
actions in the Agnihotra clearly derive 
from related hymns and stories, but others 
retain their efficacy where the meaning 
remains obscure, thus lending the ritual a 
characteristically multi-vocal character. 

As a Srauta ritual, the Agnihotra is 
required of all pious householders (Gar- 
hasthya) belonging to the ‘twice-born’ 
(dvija) castes. However, the sacrifice as 
described in the Vedic literature has also 
been modified into other ‘Agnihotras’ 
which vary according to culture and 
period, accruing new applications, inter- 
pretations and spheres of practice. Thus, 
like the rituals which mark marriage and 
death, it is a vital modern continuation of 
Vedic Hinduism. 

See also: Agni; Antyesti; Caste; Deities; 
Dvija; Garhasthya; Pitrs; Sacred animals; 
Srautasutras; Veda; Vedism; Vivaha; Yajna 

Jessica Frazier 
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AHALYA 

Ahalya, a princess of the Puru dynasty, 
was the wife of the ascetic Gautama. 
Indra, disguised as Gautama, seduced her 
while her husband was performing his 
morning rituals. Gautama cursed both of 
them: Ahalya was turned into a stone, 
and Indra was affected by a skin disease 
which left marks resembling female geni- 
talia on his body. The later tradition 
describes these marks as eyes, hence 
Indra’s epithet Sahasraksa, or ‘thousand- 
eyed’. The story of Ahalya is narrated in 
detail in the Ramayana. During his wan- 
derings, Rama touched the stone impri- 
soning Ahalya with his foot, restored her 
human form and then reconciled her to 
Gautama. The unswerving loyalty to her 
husband makes Ahalya one of the live 


exemplary chaste women invoked by 
Hindu wives in their daily prayers. Her 
story, illustrating the plight of the chaste 
wife unjustly accused of adultery by her 
husband, has been a constant inspiration 
for writers. 

See also : Indra; Rama; Ramayana; Strid- 
harma; Tapas 

A.L. Dallapiccola 
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AHAMKARA 

The term ahamkara, ‘individuality’, 
derives from aham, the nominative sin- 
gular first-person pronoun ‘I’, and kara, 
‘doing, making’ (from the root kr, ‘do, 
make’). It refers to one’s sense of one’s 
own individual identity devoid of any of 
the content of personality and experience, 
and hence is often translated as ‘ego’. In 
Samkhya, Ahamkara is the second evo- 
lute of unmanifest Prakrti after Mahat/ 
Buddhi ‘intellect’. Both are manifesta- 
tions of insentient nature, not aspects of a 
conscious self, yet appear to be conscious 
due to conjunction with pure conscious- 
ness (Purusa). According to Sdmkhyakdr- 
ikas 25, with purity (sattva) dominant, the 
Ahamkara evolves into mind (Manas), 
the five senses, and the five organs of 
action. With dullness (tamas) dominant, 
it evolves into the five essential elements 
(tanmatra). In Advaita Vedanta, Aham- 
kara is the identification of the unboun- 
ded self with particular entities through 
the superimposition of one’s body and its 
characteristics on Brahman and vice versa. 

See also : Advaita; Atman; Brahman; Brah- 
man-Atman; Mahat; Manas; Prakrti; Pur- 
usa; Samkhya; Samkhyakarikas 

Peter M. Scharf 
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AHIMSA 

Ahimsa (non-violence) means not killing 
or injuring, not even wanting to do so. 
But the word has positive implications as 
well: benevolence, protection and com- 
passion. This concept became central to 
the worldview of ascetics (sramanas) in 
approximately the sixth century bce - 
perhaps as a rejection of both the ende- 
mic warfare of the time, as kingdoms were 
being established by force in the Gangetic 
plain, and the brahmanic ritual of animal 
sacrifice. It was interpreted in various 
ways by Jains, Buddhists and brahmana 
ascetics (the latter’s views being elabo- 
rated in the Samnyasa Upanisads and the 
Dharmasutras). 

You can find female forest-dwellers/ 
ascetics in the Rgveda (Lopamudra), the 
Upanisads (possibly GargI and Maitreyl), 
the epics (Savitrl, KuntI, Gandharl, 
Slta and Anasuya), the Arthasastra 
(which mentions brahmana widows who 
are ascetics), and Kalidasa’s dramas (the 
characters of Sakuntala and KausikI). 
Nonetheless, female asceticism was grad- 
ually curtailed. Manu, for instance, says 
that husbands may choose to bring then- 
wives to the forest in the stage of the 
life-cycle called vanaprasthya. Eventually, 
however, total renunciation (samnyasa) 
was prohibited altogether for Hindu 
women in most sects (sampradayas). 

Because of competition between non- 
Vedic religions (Jainism and Buddhism) 
and Vedic ones (brahmanical sects), as 
well as a perception that asceticism was 
endangering both the householder orien- 
tation and the military, Hindu authorities 
carefully structured the practice of asceti- 
cism as the final two stages of life and 
therefore after all duties were fulfilled. 


AHIMSA 

They did not want asceticism to compete 
with the legitimate goals (purusarthas) of 
householders such as reproduction and an 
occupation that upheld society. The vir- 
tues of ascetics were extended, however, 
as ideals to all people under the category 
samanya. As a result, Hindu ethics 
(dharma) came by the classical period to 
consist of two types: samanya and visesa. 
Samanya, the general or common moral 
virtues, is also known as sadharana 
dharma (the dharma resting on the same 
support) or sanatana dharma (the eternal 
dharma, which is universal and uncondi- 
tional). There are minor variations in 
ordering the items from one source to 
another in the list of samanya dharmas. 
According to the Yogasutras 2.20-31, for 
instance, it includes non-violence, truth- 
fulness, non-stealing, celibacy, renuncia- 
tion of possessions and self-control. 

Ksatriyas were not allowed to be asce- 
tics because this would have provided an 
opportunity for them to avoid war and 
justify doing so by claiming superior 
spirituality. Other groups of householders 
(non-ascetics) based their identity on the 
principle of ahimsa (the brahmana class, 
for example, and some sectarian groups 
such as the Vaisnavas). The practice of 
ahimsa by elite castes and sects encouraged 
its imitation by other upwardly mobile 
groups. The principle of non-violence thus 
expanded in Hindu society (although war- 
fare as a ksatriya enterprise was prevalent). 

Ahimsa promoted the sanctity of life in 
Hinduism. This had ethical implications 
for abortion (which was categorically 
rejected in the pre-modern period). There 
were a few exceptions to this protection of 
life (aside from the role of warriors to 
protect society). One was self-defence 
(including abortion to defend mothers 
whose lives were endangered by their foe- 
tuses). Another was capital punishment, 
whether imposed by the state or by the 
individual (as a kind of expiation), 
although that was eventually prohibited 
after the tenth century. Yet another was 
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self-willed death of various types (to 
avoid death by the enemy in battle, say, 
or debilitating illness and old age, or 
the socially imposed inauspiciousness of 
widowhood). 

In the modern age, Mahatma Gandhi 
took up the ethical principle of non-vio- 
lence. He connected ahimsa with self-pur- 
ification, fasting and abstinence (from 
drugs, drink, tobacco), which correspond 
to purity (sauca) in some samanya lists as 
well as with non-stealing (asteya), non- 
possession (aparigraha), and sexual absti- 
nence (brahmacarya) - also samanya vir- 
tues. But Gandhi also politicised these 
virtues - especially non-violence as the 
just means to fight for the just cause of 
Indian independence. 

See also: Abortion; Arthasastra; Blood 
sacrifice; Brahmacarya; Buddhism, rela- 
tionship with Hinduism; Dharma; Dharma- 
sastras; Dharmasutras; Gandhi, Mohandas 
Karamchand; GargI; Itihasa; Jainism, 
relationship with Hinduism; Kalidasa; 
Lopamudra; Mahabharata; Maitreyl; Pur- 
usarthas; Ramayana; Samnyasa; Sampra- 
dayas; Sanatana Dharma; SIta; Sramana 
Culture; Upanisads; Vaisnavism; Vana- 
prasthya; Widowhood; Yogasutras 

Katherine K. Young 
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AIRAVATA 

‘Produced from the Ocean’. Airavata, 
the four-tusked white elephant, is one of 
the fourteen jewels which emerged from 
the churning of the Ocean and India’s 
mount (vahana). He is the king of ele- 
phants ( Visnu Purana 1.22) and the guar- 
dian of Svarga (Indra’s abode). According 
to Hindu cosmogony, Brahma created 
eight pairs of elephants out of a cosmic 
egg and Airavata was the prototype. Male 
elephants arose from the right part of the 
eggshell while females arose from the left. 
The eight couples hold the main and 
middle cardinal points. Airavata, moun- 
ted by Indra, with his female companion 
Airavatl, protects the eastern quarter and 
is alternatively called ‘brother of the sun’ 
and ‘elephant of the clouds’. His flight is 
believed to bring clouds and rains and 
thus fertility. Airavata is also the name of 
a demon descended from a mythological 
serpent (naga) ( Atharvaveda 8.10.29). 

See also: Brahma; Indra; Nagas; Puranas; 
Sacred animals; Samhita; Vahanas 

Fabrizio M. Ferrari 
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AITAREYA UPANISAD 

See: Upanisads 

ALAKSMI 

AlaksmI, also called Jyestha, ‘The Elder’, 
is Laksmfs ugly elder sister. The qualities 
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that AlaksmI embodies, such as ill for- 
tune, hunger and poverty, are the anti- 
thesis of auspiciousness, which LaksmI 
embodies. The Padma Purana claims that 
AlaksmI, like LaksmI, emerged from the 
ocean of milk when it was churned by the 
gods and demons, and the gods instructed 
AlaksmI to go forth and dwell in the 
homes of quarrelsome and pernicious 
persons and to bring such individuals 
grief and poverty. AlaksmI is more feared 
than revered, and Hindu wives are 
enjoined to propitiate AlaksmI to ward 
off in their homes and families the bad 
fortune she embodies. In North India at 
the time of Dlvall women perform a ritual 
to pave the way for LaksmI to enter their 
homes by driving AlaksmI away with loud 
noises, including loud drumming and 
banging of pots and pans. 

See also : Dlvall; LaksmI, Sri; Puranas 

Tracy Pintchman 
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ALMSGIVING 

See: Dana 

ALTARS, DOMESTIC 

Domestic altars are the focus of daily 
worship for the majority of Hindus. In 
each Hindu household there is a space set 
aside for the family shrine. In smaller 
houses, a corner of the kitchen (the purest 
room in the house) is made into a shrine 
containing small images of one or more 
gods and goddesses. Most home shrines 
would include at least one popular pan- 
Indian deity, such as Siva, Visnu or a 
goddess, and perhaps some regional or 
family deities. A small statue or picture 
of Ganesa, the elephant-headed deity who 


is considered the ‘Remover of Obstacles’, 
would almost certainly be present at the 
domestic altar. If space is at a premium 
the home shrine may simply consist of a 
picture of the family’s chosen deity. In 
larger, richer houses there may be a sepa- 
rate shrine room containing an elaborate 
altar decorated with many statues and 
pictures of a plethora of Hindu deities 
and even a separate kitchen in which their 
food is prepared. Many households would 
see no contradiction in including icons 
from other religions at the home shrine. 
As well as the deities, the domestic altar 
may contain religious artefacts such as 
sacred coins or pictures of the deities of 
particular pilgrimage sites that have been 
collected by the family. These religious 
souvenirs, especially those that have been 
blessed, remind the family of their sacred 
pilgrimage (which might have been a once 
in a lifetime trip) and are thought to 
bring continued prosperity. One prized 
possession on the domestic altar is per- 
haps a small metal pot containing sacred 
Ganga (River Ganges) water. A small 
lamp, either electric or an oil lamp of clay 
or brass, would be lit every day and the 
shrine itself would be kept spotless. Incense 
would also be burnt every day to honour 
the deities and to keep their environment 
fragrant. 

Worship in the home is an important 
part of most people’s daily religious life. 
While many people do not visit the temple 
on a daily basis, some only on special 
occasions, they would almost certainly 
offer a brief prayer at their domestic altar. 
Officially, it is only the twice-born males 
who are sanctioned to perform puja at 
home. After waking, the senior male in a 
brahmana household would take a ritual 
bath and recite the Gayatri mantra. He 
would then make an offering of water to 
the sun before performing puja for the 
household deities. Alongside the offerings 
of water, flowers, rice, incense and prayer, 
he might also recite Vedic hymns and 
enumerate the 1,008 names of the most 
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important chosen deity. Only after the 
household deities have been honoured 
would the family take their breakfast, before 
carrying on with their respective duties. 

See also: Ganesa; Ganga; Gayatrl Mantra; 
Puja; Siva; Samhita; Visnu 

Lynn Foulston 

ALVARS 

The religion of the Bhagavatas or Vais- 
navism, after it ceased to be a force in the 
north after the fall of the Gupta dynasty, 
spread in the Tamil region through the 
work of the poet-singers known as Alvars. 
They were basically devotees of Visnu 
who went from temple to temple in the 
then Tamil country and sang the praise of 
Visnu and spread his worship. They are 
said to have composed, all together, 4,000 
hymns in praise of Visnu. These hymns 
were later collected and compiled as a single 
compendium called the Nalayira Divya 
Prabandham. Yamuna and, after him, 
Ramanuja developed the simple teachings 
of the Alvars by integrating them into the 
Sanskritic philosophical texts, such as the 
Brahmasutras ( Vedantasutras ), the Upani- 
sads and the Bhagavadglta. One of the 
unique things about the south Indian 
Vaisnavism is its ability to combine the 
Tamil hymns of the Alvars and the philo- 
sophical texts of the Sanskritic tradition. 
For this reason, the Alvars occupy a sig- 
nificant place in south Indian Vaisnavism. 
Sri Vaisnavism, which is the more domi- 
nant form of south Indian Vaisnavism, in 
fact speaks of dual Vedanta (Ubhaya 
Vedanta), meaning that both the Alvar 
hymns and the Sanskritic Vedanta tradi- 
tion together form the philosophy of 
Vaisnavism. The Alvars’ hymns are also 
known as the Tamil Veda (Nammalvar). 

See also: Bhagavadglta; Bhagavatas; Brah- 
masutras; Nammalvar; Ramanuja; Tamil 
Veda; Upanisads; Vaisnavas, Sri; Vais- 
navism; Visnu; Yamuna 

Pratap Kumar 


amaravat! 

The capital city (literally, ‘home of the 
immortals’) of the heaven realm presided 
over by Lord Indra, king of the gods 
(devas). According to the Devi Bhagavata 
Parana, it is one of the nine cities (repre- 
senting the eight ordinal directions, in 
addition to their central axis) located on 
the top of the mythical mountain Meru, 
east of the central city of Manovatl (Lord 
Brahma’s city). The other cities of the eight 
lords of the directions (astadikpalakas) 
include the southeastern city of Tejovatl 
(Lord Agni’s city), the southern Samya- 
mani (Lord Yama’s city), the south- 
western Krsnanjana (Lord Nirrti’s city), 
western Sraddhavatl (Lord Varuna’s city), 
northwestern Gandhavatl (Lord Vayu’s 
city), northern Mahodaya (Lord Kubera’s 
city), and the northeastern Yasovatl (Lord 
Siva’s city). Also located in Amaravatl is 
the famed ‘garden of the gods’ known as 
Nandanavana. 

See also: Agni; Brahma; Indra; Kubera; 
Mount Meru; Puranas; Siva; Varuna; 
Vayu; Yama 

Deven M. Patel 
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AMBA 

See: Durga 


AMBEDKAR, BHIMRAO RAM 
( 1891 - 1956 ) 

Dr Ambedkar, a key figure in the Dalit 
movement, was born on 14 April 1891 
into an ‘untouchable’ Mahar family in a 
military camp in central India where his 
father was working as a teacher. A bril- 
liant student, he continued his studies in 
Bombay and at Columbia State Uni- 
versity, New York. Later he became 
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professor of law, advocate and president 
of a textile union in Bombay. In 1927 the 
governor of Bombay nominated him to 
the Bombay Legislative Council. 

The first major protests during which 
Ambedkar emerged as the leader of the 
untouchables were organised with the aim 
of obtaining free access to water resources 
as well as temples. In the Mahad Satya- 
graha, a conference of the Depressed 
Classes held in 1927, Ambedkar deman- 
ded the abolition of untouchability and 
caste. As a result all participants went to 
the local water tank and drank water in 
public. When the Mahad Civil Court 
prohibited them from doing so, the Man- 
usmrti, one of the major Hindu codices 
that legitimises untouchability, was pub- 
licly burnt. 

According to Ambedkar, the problem 
of untouchability could not be resolved 
through the grace and willingness of the 
higher Hindu castes. In 1928 he deman- 
ded from the colonial Simon Commission 
political representation for the Depressed 
Classes. In the Round Table Conference 
in London, he repeated his demands 
for separate political representation and 
became a political adversary of Mohan- 
das Karamchand Gandhi, who con- 
sidered the four varnas as the ideal social 
order. Gandhi was also against the idea of 
political representation separate from the 
Hindu community. Finally, Ambedkar 
and Gandhi accepted the solution of 
separate seats for the untouchables within 
the Hindu electorate. 

After this forced compromise, the rup- 
ture with Hinduism became inevitable. On 
13 October 1935, during the Yeola Con- 
ference, Ambedkar announced that he 
would not die a Hindu. He affirmed that 
social equality could not be attained if the 
untouchables remained Hindus. 

In 1947 Ambedkar was appointed 
Minister of Law and became president of 
the Drafting Committee which was in 
charge of the Constitution. His interest in 
Buddhism influenced him to such a 


degree that he proposed the Buddhist 
wheel as a symbol of the Indian flag and 
the Asoka pillar at Sarnath as the national 
emblem. 

The conversion ceremony finally took 
place on 14 October 1956 at Nagpur. 
Ambedkar reinterpreted Buddhist tradi- 
tion in order to preach a modern and 
rationalist Buddhism based on pro- 
gressive values such as fraternity, equality 
and liberty. He considered conversion 
indispensable to the progress of Indian 
society and an ideal basis for a civil 
society. Ambedkar called the converts to 
follow his example and to administer 
dlksa to others. He died six weeks later, 
on 6 December 1956. Ambedkar is 
considered a bodhisattva by some of his 
followers. 

See also: Buddhism, relationship with 
Hinduism; Caste; Conversion; Dalits; 
Dharmasastras; Dlksa; Gandhi, Mohandas 
Karamchand; Varna 
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AMERICAS, HINDUS IN 

Hinduism in America has been the focus 
of extensive scholarly research (Coward 
2000; Eck 2000, 2001; Fenton 1998; 
Khandelwal 2002; Kurien 1998, 2005; 
Mann et al. 2001; Mazumdar and 
Mazumdar 2003, 2005, 2006; Min 2003; 
Rayaprol 1997; Williams 1998). Here we 
will describe the religious experience of 
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Hindus in the United States of America 
(on which the literature is extensive) and 
Canada (on which the literature is limited, 
but will be included wherever possible), 
focusing on three interrelated facets: 
domestic practice, temple building and 
maintaining Hindu identity in the second 
generation. Through our analysis we hope 
to understand the transplantation of 
Hinduism, the use of adaptive strategies 
to contextualise and make religion rele- 
vant in the new setting, to document 
continuity and change, and finally to 
describe the difficulties encountered in 
practising Hinduism in these diasporic 
settings. 

Domestic practice: the importance of 
home 

For Hindus, home is an important site for 
the practice of religion. Although temples 
are many and important, Hinduism is not 
a congregational religion and does not 
require regular temple visits. In India 
homes are viewed as sacred after consecra- 
tion. For Hindus in America, domestic 
practice of religion has become even more 
important. Home is considered sacred, its 
sanctity affirmed and maintained through 
the creation of ritual spaces, performance 
of daily and periodic rituals, incorpora- 
tion of religious art and artefacts into the 
home, landscaping, and through the 
maintenance of ritual purity. 

Religious spaces 

Sacredness is evident in the creation 
within the home of special religious 
spaces that facilitate the enactment of 
religious ritual. Hindu immigrant families 
take special care to create and maintain 
these spaces. Primary among them is the 
puja (prayer and worship) area. As in 
India, so also in the United States and 
Canada, this is the most sacred space in 
the Hindu home (Coward 2000; Mazum- 
dar and Mazumdar 1994, 2003). Several 


considerations are important for selecting 
the most appropriate space in the immi- 
grant home for this function. Foremost 
among these are privacy, secluded loca- 
tion and the ability to maintain ritual 
purity and prevent pollution. Accord- 
ingly, care is taken not to locate the puja 
area in close proximity to the entrance or 
near the major passages of the house. It is 
usually a location not open to public view 
and contact. Neither should the puja area 
be located near ‘unclean’ spaces such as 
bathrooms, kitchen trash and the kitchen 
sink (where dirty dishes could be stacked 
up) (Mazumdar and Mazumdar 2003). 
Seclusion and privacy facilitate the crea- 
tion of a quiet contemplative ambiance 
conducive for puja and meditation. 

A number of spatial strategies are used 
to maintain the sacrality of this space. 
First is strict separation. In some Hindu 
homes a spare bedroom or study is trans- 
formed into a puja room (see also Coward 
2000). For families who lack a spare 
room, a common practice is to convert a 
walk-in closet into a puja space. Although 
small, this allows for the same degree of 
seclusion, walled enclosure and visual 
privacy. Others add space, in some instan- 
ces a room or more, to their existing 
homes for puja. Second, in homes lacking 
space for expansion, an extra room, a 
walk-in closet or where space is limited, 
the puja area is located in other sacred 
spaces, such as the kitchen. A third strategy 
used is symbolic partitioning. A ritually 
neutral area such as a study, family room 
or bedroom is compartmentalised into 
sacred and neutral domains with the puja 
area in the symbolically defined sacred 
zone (Mazumdar and Mazumdar 2003). 
Fourth, when no better space is available, 
although located in more public spaces in 
the home, linen or coat closets are some- 
times used. Some families make use of 
symbolic markers, such as coloured lights, 
a string of mango leaves or the sfe (Om) 
sign to indicate that this is not an ordin- 
ary closet but a sacred area. 
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The risk of ritual pollution is minimised 
if entry to the puja area is limited to 
members of the family and close Hindu 
friends familiar with Hindu rules, tradi- 
tions and principles of purity and pollu- 
tion. This becomes particularly significant 
in immigrant homes, where visitors may 
be non-Hindus unaware of polluting 
influences. An attempt is made not to 
locate the altar under stairways, as this 
could be disrespectful because people could 
be walking above or over deities. 

Religious artefacts 

Home is also the repository of several 
sacred artefacts. Foremost among them is 
the family religious altar (Coward 2000; 
Mann et al. 2001; Mazumdar and 
Mazumdar 2003; Richardson 1985). It is 
usually located in the puja area, but 
additional ones can be located outside it. 
The floor of the home altar is usually 
covered with beautiful fabric (silk, satin, 
velvet or cotton) and on it are placed the 
kuladeva (family deity) and pictures, 
paintings, murtis (figures) of Hindu gods, 
goddesses, saints, gurus and other divine 
beings. Altars may also contain books, 
representations considered sacred, and 
objects. These include brass and silver 
lamps, incense stick holders, incense, 
stone for making fresh sandalwood paste, 
and brass, stainless steel and silver uten- 
sils for offering fruit and water to the 
deities. A few families go to considerable 
expense to outfit the altar with beautifully 
framed pictures, exquisitely carved murtis 
of deities made out of gold, silver or 
marble, intricate miniature jewellery and 
clothing for the deities. Some immigrant 
home shrines are elaborate and ornate, 
with custom designed and built miniature 
replica of a temple with a mandapa (plat- 
form) and conical roof. 

Immigrant families also incorporate 
religious art into home aesthetics and 
decor. They thus visually create and 
articulate a Hindu identity. In some 


homes, paintings of Hindu avataras such 
as Rama and Krsna adorn the walls of 
living rooms, family rooms, hallways and 
bedrooms, and in others stone sculpture 
and bronze statues of Hindu deities such 
as Sri-Laksml, Siva, Ganesa, Sarasvatl, 
Durga, Kali (among others) both dec- 
orate and sacralise the home. These could 
be expensive ornate antique art pieces, 
treasured family heirlooms handed down 
from generation to generation, a collec- 
tion of religious souvenirs and artefacts 
acquired during pilgrimage to sacred sites 
in India, or unpretentious yet lively folk 
art. Sacred symbols, such as the & (Om) 
sign, are also placed on the front door, 
and on special days in the Hindu calendar 
the threshold of the front entrance is 
ritually sanctified with temporary, dec- 
orative rangoli or alpana art executed by 
women of the household. 

Religious rituals 

Sacredness of the home is established and 
maintained through the enactment of 
rituals, which also plays a pivotal role in 
the transplantation of religion. Rituals in 
the immigrant household are of two 
kinds: daily individual rituals and peri- 
odic congregational rituals. Daily indivi- 
dual rituals play a significant role in 
domestic Hinduism. Immigrant families 
take time every day for bhakti or ‘honor, 
love and devotion’ (Eck 1981: 37; see also 
Buchignani et al. 1985: 189). Daily bhakti 
rituals in the puja area involve cleaning 
the altar, decorating it with fresh flowers, 
offering prasada (consecrated food), such 
as fruits, lighting incense, singing or lis- 
tening to devotional music (bhajans), 
praying and meditating (Mazumdar and 
Mazumdar 2003; Ramaswamy and 
Ramaswamy 1993). 

Although daily rituals continue to be 
important, immigrant families have made 
adjustments. First is the contraction of 
daily rituals. Weekend rituals continue to 
be lengthy, detailed and more complete, 
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but weekday rituals are shortened. Second 
is the combination of rituals. In some 
families, morning and evening rituals are 
combined into one. Third is temporary 
suspension of ritual activity during the 
week and resumption on weekends. This 
happens most commonly when a family 
member is travelling or away from home 
for short periods. Fourth is delegation of 
ritual responsibility. Elder family mem- 
bers who have disengaged from paid 
employment and have time are given the 
task of conducting daily rituals on behalf 
of the entire family (Mazumdar and 
Mazumdar 2003). Fifth, the simplification 
of ritual is evident, in, for example, the 
reduction of Hindu observance to chant- 
ing a guru mantra, also reflecting the vital 
role of the guru in diaspora (Coward 
2000: 163). 

The Hindu immigrant home is also 
the setting for congregational prayers 
(Buchignani et al. 1985: 189). Some 
families host congregational bhajan ses- 
sions (religious music and singing), where 
devotional songs in praise of Hindu gods 
and goddesses are sung accompanied by 
traditional Indian musical instruments, 
such as harmonium, tabla (drums) and 
cymbals. Other families sponsor katha 
(narrations of religious stories). Through 
such narrations the history, context and 
symbolic meaning of myths are clarified 
and made explicit (Moore and Myerhoff 
1977). Collective rituals are held on aus- 
picious occasions, regularly or irregularly 
as convenient or possible, and for a vari- 
ety of reasons. Some families host a katha 
on a regular basis, such as on every pur- 
nima (full moon), while others hold them 
when a goal has been accomplished or 
achieved. They are also held to celebrate 
significant events, such as before marriage 
and after the birth of a child. Some con- 
gregational meetings are held to mark 
religious holidays such as Dlvall and 
Makara Samkranti, among others. These 
events express collective sentiments and 
are important for group solidarity. 


A few congregational rituals are hosted 
for women only. One such event, Karva 
Chauth, is an expression of a married 
woman’s loyalty and devotion to her hus- 
band. On this day she fasts for the well- 
being and longevity of her husband. In 
the evening she invites other Hindu 
families to her home to celebrate the end 
of the fast and to participate in a ritual 
meal together. Families also invite women 
friends (particularly married ones) peri- 
odically to their home to worship female 
deities and perform rituals that involve 
only women. 

Immigrant families have had to make 
modifications to the content and nature 
of collective rituals. Postponement of 
Hindu ritual celebrations and holidays 
to weekends or holidays is one form of 
adjustment. In India, Hindu festivals 
would be marked by a holiday from work 
and school, allowing families to celebrate 
at the auspicious time. However, in the 
United States this is not the case and 
therefore the concept of sacred/auspicious 
time is compromised. Substitution is a 
second mechanism used. Some items are 
substituted: for example, instead of clay 
lamps, candles are used; instead of ‘tem- 
porary’ clay images, ‘permanent’ silver 
images are substituted. Instead of narra- 
tion in Sanskrit or a regional language, 
katha is narrated in English, thus making 
it more understandable and relevant to 
the immigrant audience. Instead of priests 
conducting such rituals, knowledgeable 
non-priests stand in. Rotation is a third 
technique. Whereas in India every family 
would try to celebrate major Hindu festi- 
vals, abroad families use their friendship 
networks to celebrate festivals on a rotat- 
ing basis, thus sharing the work. Mixing 
is a fourth strategy. The diversity of 
Hindu practices makes it highly likely that 
people who hold different beliefs and have 
variant practices will be invited to attend 
these congregational events. An attempt is 
made to accommodate their beliefs and 
practices, thus leading to mixed services. 
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Selectivity is a fifth technique. In the 
United States, Hindu families selectively 
choose to celebrate a few festivals only. 

Ritual purity 

Ritual cleanliness, purity and sacredness 
of the home are maintained through reg- 
ular sweeping, vacuuming, mopping and 
dusting. Immigrant families often express 
dissatisfaction with carpets as floor cov- 
erings. Accustomed in India to bare ter- 
razzo or tiled floors which are swept and 
mopped twice daily, they feel that carpets 
trap dirt and cannot give the feeling of 
being thoroughly clean and fresh. Stone 
and wood are preferred materials because 
they are easier to clean. Some families 
have chosen to buy homes with stone or 
wood floors. Others install new carpets 
before occupancy. One way of keeping the 
carpet clean is not allowing footwear, 
such as shoes that have travelled outside, 
onto the carpet. Shoes are not worn in the 
home; family members walk barefoot or 
wear rubber sandals. These rubber sandals, 
however, are specifically and exclusively 
for internal use and are not taken outside. 
Not allowing shoes onto the carpet serves 
a dual purpose. Leather is considered to 
be a ‘ritually unclean’ material. So keep- 
ing footwear off the carpets keeps them 
clean and restricts the entry of ‘polluting’ 
items into the home. 

Purity of the home is maintained 
also through food taboos and non-entry 
of profane food items into the kitchen. 
There are three categories of food taboos. 
First, there are strict vegetarians, for 
whom all non-vegetarian items are taboo 
at all times. There are no exceptions to 
this rule and no compromises are made. 
No meat, chicken, fish, eggs or items 
made with any of these are allowed into 
the kitchen or the home. Children are 
taught very early to be vegetarians, avoid- 
ing school lunches for fear of pollution 
due to unknowingly consuming taboo 
ingredients. Second are the no-beef-eaters. 


These families practise a strict taboo and 
do not eat, cook or allow beef and beef 
products into the kitchen. Other non- 
vegetarian items such as chicken and fish 
are allowed into the kitchen, though 
vegetarianism is preferred but not insisted 
on. Although some kinds of meat are 
eaten, an attempt is made to observe 
some meat-free days, by designating cer- 
tain days of the week as vegetarian only 
or certain days of the week as meat days 
and the rest of the week as meatless. In a 
few of these households food taboos and 
orthodoxy are increased with the visit of 
relatives. Third are the non-vegetarians; 
these are families who eat meat and 
sometimes even beef outside the home 
(for example in school, offices, parties, 
etc.). In many of these cases, the woman 
maintains a vegetarian diet but allows 
meat into the kitchen, cooks the non- 
vegetarian food product, whether it is 
meat, chicken or seafood, but does not eat 
it herself. 

Landscaping 

Landscaping and gardens are also influ- 
enced (wherever climatically possible) 
by Hindu ideals through the careful 
selection, planting and nurturance of par- 
ticular plants, trees and flowers. In Hin- 
duism, certain flowers and plants are 
considered subha (auspicious) and offered 
in daily puja (prayer); examples of such 
flowers found in immigrant home gardens 
are roses, gardenias, marigolds, hibiscus 
and different varieties of the jasmine 
family. The plant given the most sacred 
status in the Hindu home and garden is 
the tulasl (holy basil) plant. It is usually 
located in a pot in the backyard, though 
some families keep it in the kitchen. 
Immigrant families go through consider- 
able effort to acquire this plant, either 
through their network of friends and 
family or through visits to the local 
Hindu temple (importing live plants is 
severely restricted in the USA). Surrounded 
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by familiar trees, plants and flowers, with 
their fragrance, colour and ambiance, 
Hindu families are able to recreate and 
reconnect with landscapes of the past, 
which in turn facilitates their practice of 
religion in the present. 

Temple building: continuity and 
change 

Hindu temples in Canada and the US are 
of three kinds: first are the ‘authentic’ 
centres (Bhardwaj and Rao 1998; 
Mazumdar and Mazumdar 2006; Nar- 
ayanan 1992). These monumental temple 
projects are begun from scratch using 
traditional Hindu architectural design, 
including the mandala plan, the location 
of the garbhagrha (the most sacred centre 
of the temple), gateways and spires. Care- 
ful attention is paid to the location. 
Important in this process is the selection 
of a ritually auspicious or at least appro- 
priate site, which involves location in 
close proximity to natural elements such 
as a mountain, river, lake or ocean (Eck 
2000, 2001). Also significant is the per- 
formance of rituals at key stages during 
the temple building process such as at 
groundbreaking and installation of deities. 
For this, knowledgeable experts are 
brought from India, including sthapatis 
(temple architects), silpis (artisans and 
craftsmen) and purohits (priests), in order 
to create an authentic centre. The design 
and building of such places present major 
challenges because they require colla- 
boration between traditional and local 
(American or Indo- American) architects, 
traditional craftsmen and local building 
construction workers. They also require 
interpretation and modified application of 
traditional design principles in the context 
of local building codes and regulations 
(Mazumdar and Mazumdar 2006). 

The Hindu temples in Malibu, Cali- 
fornia, Ashland, Massachusetts, and 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to name a few, 
as well as the Ganesh Temple in Toronto, 


Canada, are examples of ‘authentic’ 
centres. In terms of religious tourism they 
have become pilgrimage sites for the 
Hindu-American community as well as 
for visiting relatives from India (Mann 
et al. 2001). 

Second are temples that are converted 
or modified structures using pre-existing 
buildings (Buchignani et al. 1985: 189; 
Coward 2000; Weightman 1993), such as 
libraries, retail spaces, office buildings, 
banks and former churches, among others. 
In their location, layout, architecture, 
design and decor, ‘authenticity’ is neither 
completely possible nor fully accom- 
plished. In a few cases, the existing struc- 
ture has been drastically modified to look 
like a Hindu temple through the incor- 
poration of Hindu architectural elements. 
In other cases, such temples may not 
resemble a Hindu temple at all but an 
attempt is nevertheless made to operate 
like one through the installation of deities 
(usually carved in India), the availability 
of priests (imported from India), the per- 
formance of temple rituals (such as daily 
prayers at auspicious times), the celebra- 
tion of significant holidays in the Hindu 
calendar and the provision of services 
related to life-cycle rites such as birth, 
marriage and death. 

Third, buildings or spaces within are 
rented and used as temple space. Mostly, 
these are temporary, until another more 
suitable location or building can be found 
or constructed. 

In the United States and Canada, tem- 
ples are important places for performing, 
continuing and sustaining Hindu religious 
practices, traditions and rituals. And yet, 
in predominantly Judeo-Christian Amer- 
ica and Canada these are undergoing 
significant changes, which include the 
following. First is the increased focus on 
the congregation, congregational rituals 
and congregational events (Coward 2000; 
Ebaugh and Chafetz 2000; Mazumdar 
and Mazumdar 2006; Yang and Ebaugh 
2001). Internet, websites, newsletters, 
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newspapers and brochures are used in 
attempts to reach the Hindu-American 
community. Second is the active involve- 
ment of the community in temple affairs 
through participation in temple commit- 
tees, volunteering, fundraising and out- 
reach programmes (Mazumdar and 
Mazumdar 2006). Third is the incorpora- 
tion of religious education through formal 
classes (such as bal vihar), lectures on the 
Bhagavadgita and philosophical discourses 
either by local gurus or by local or visit- 
ing scholars from India (Mazumdar and 
Mazumdar 2006). Fourth is the introduc- 
tion of new facilities such as classrooms (for 
teaching religion, dance, music), libraries, 
auditoriums (for cultural performances, 
religious rituals, weddings), kitchens and 
dining areas (Coward 2000). Fifth is the 
inclusion of new activities and services, 
such as the celebration of secular holidays 
(Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, Graduation 
Day), classes on yoga, meditation, music, 
dance and the sponsoring of health clinics 
(Bhardwaj and Rao 1998; Mazumdar and 
Mazumdar 2006; Narayanan 2003). 

Religious socialisation: maintaining 
Hindu identity 

Religion is transplanted through sociali- 
sation and the teaching and transmission 
of Hindu beliefs and values to children. 
Since Hinduism is fundamentally non- 
congregational, formal religious schools, 
the equivalent of Christian Sunday schools 
or Islamic madrassas were not a sig- 
nificant part of religious education. In 
India, Hindu children learn through 
interaction with family, extended kin, 
neighbours and friends who are primarily 
Hindus. Grandmothers, real and surro- 
gate, narrate stories from Hindu myths; 
literary writings elaborate on them; plays, 
musicals, movies and television pro- 
grammes reinforce religious values and 
ideas. Hindu immigrant children living in 
a Judeo-Christian society do not have 
these facilities and opportunities. Families 


are nucleated, often living in isolation 
from other relatives. Friends, peers and 
neighbours are mostly non-Hindus. Fack 
of formal knowledge of their own religion 
leaves children defenceless and vulnerable 
to curiosity, criticism and even ridicule 
from peers in schools and colleges. 

Insufficient understanding of their faith 
also leads to boredom with and a lack of 
interest in their own religion. When par- 
ticipating in religious ritual they do not 
understand the meaning and context of 
the slokas (prayers) or bhajans (devo- 
tional music) conducted in Sanskrit. 
Teaching and keeping the faithful within 
the fold and not losing the second 
generation to the proselytising religions 
dominant in the American religious milieu 
are seen as important challenges for the 
Hindu-American community. 

Maintaining identity: music and dance 

One popular means of teaching Hindu 
children their religion and culture is clas- 
sical Indian dance. Religion and dance are 
intimately connected. Ford Siva is the 
King of all dancers (Nataraja). Every 
dance begins with an invocation to 
Nataraja. Several different dance styles 
and traditions are taught, such as 
Bharatnatyam, Kucipudi, Kathakali and 
Odissi, among others. Classes are held in 
local Hindu temples, community/cultural 
centres or in dance academies and schools. 
Through dance lessons, children at times 
also learn Indian languages. Furthermore, 
classical Hindu dance is a powerful 
medium of storytelling, incorporating 
myths and recounting important sacred 
events in the Hindu calendar and in the 
lives of deities and avataras. Immigrant 
families hold elaborate and lavish arange- 
trams (solo debut dance performances) 
celebrating a significant milestone in a 
dancer’s training. Similarly, learning bha- 
jans (Hindu devotional music) provides 
an important connection to religion and 
culture. 
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Maintaining identity: religious nurture 

In order to further reinforce religious 
values in the lives of their children, 
Hindu-American families cooperate with 
other families to provide religious instruc- 
tion to their children. In some commu- 
nities with significant Hindu populations 
bal vihar classes are sponsored by cultural 
community centres or by temples. Con- 
versely families get together to host clas- 
ses in their homes on a rotating basis 
(Kurien 1998). Each group creates its own 
curriculum using books, CDs, videos and 
tapes to cater for the second generation. 
Although the specific content of the 
religious instruction varies, the overall 
focus is on the following: teaching bha- 
jans and slokas (prayers), including pro- 
viding English translation for parts 
incomprehensible to these children; 
explaining the basic tenets of Hinduism 
and Hindu values such as the principles 
of dharma (duty), karma (action and 
reaction) and samsara (cycle of re-birth), 
among others; narrating stories and 
myths from Hindu epics and demonstrat- 
ing their relevance to the lives and 
experiences of children growing up in 
America; explaining the symbolism, sig- 
nificance and meaning underlying puja 
(worship), the different deities, their 
representations (for example, LaksmI 
represents good fortune, wears red - an 
auspicious colour - and holds a lotus, a 
significant flower symbolising LaksmI’s 
aquatic origins in her hands); celebrating 
significant Hindu religious holidays, such 
as Dlvall and Holl with children and 
teaching them the significance and mean- 
ing of these holidays. 

Maintaining identity: Hindu clubs and 
camps 

In addition to parental teaching, Hindu 
children born and raised in America have 
taken specific steps to preserve and main- 
tain their Hindu identity through the 


formation of Hindu clubs on a few high 
school and college campuses (Coward 
2000). For example, several college cam- 
puses have formed local chapters of the 
Hindu Student Council (Kurien 2005). 
Students maintain websites, publish news- 
letters and sponsor religious and secular 
events. Club activities include performing 
puja, sponsoring guest speakers to lecture 
on Hinduism, celebrating Hindu holidays, 
visiting local temples, organising retreats 
and camps for Hindu-American students, 
as well as hosting sports events, talent 
shows and banquets. 

Other mechanisms have also helped in 
the preservation of religion. One is 
the presence of knowledgeable elders. 
These are ‘transnational’ elders (Treas 
and Mazumdar 2004) who move back 
and forth between two worlds - India and 
North America - providing a continuous 
link between the native and the trans- 
planted community of believers. Their 
experiential and ritual knowledge makes 
them excellent storytellers and informal 
teachers helping in the recitation, transla- 
tion and transmission of prayers, which 
are particularly useful for the second 
generation. Also important is the contact 
with the native community in India. 
Through visits to India, to temples, pil- 
grimage sites, shrines and other sacred 
spaces, children get first-hand experience 
of their religious roots. Whether it is 
bathing in the sacred Ganga at Benares, 
praying in a Kali temple at Kalighat or 
Daksinesvara, or saying prayers in front 
of the family altar in one’s ancestral home 
in India, religious sightseeing provides 
memorable experiences and models and 
helps in the continuance of religion. 
Additionally, Coward (2000) describes the 
important role played by the guru in the 
lives of Hindu Canadians. The presence 
of enclaves such as Little India in major 
metropolitan areas (New York and Eos 
Angeles) has also facilitated the preserva- 
tion of religion. Businesses, stores and 
institutions cater to a religious clientele, 
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marketing artefacts such as home shrines, 
altars, religious icons and statues; and 
ritual artefacts such as brass and sliver 
lamps incense, incense stick holders, CDs 
of prayers and music, religious books and 
writings (Mazumdar and Mazumdar 
2005). Another mechanism, the incor- 
poration of Christian holidays into the 
Hindu calendar, has, interestingly enough, 
led to the preservation of the Hindu 
religion. Some of the secular aspects of 
Christmas, such as sending greeting cards, 
setting up Christmas trees and exchanging 
gifts, are incorporated so that Hindu- 
American children do not feel left out of 
Christian celebrations (Gerson 1969). 
Since Christmas is a national holiday in 
America, some Hindu families take the 
opportunity to go to temple. The absorp- 
tive, syncretic quality of Hinduism has 
made this possible for centuries (Singer 
1972). Hindus have adopted prophets 
from other religions (Gautama Buddha 
and Jesus Christ) into their own pan- 
theon, giving them the exalted status of 
avataras (incarnation of Hindu gods, 
most notably Visnu). Through incorpora- 
tion and inclusion, Hindu families have 
been able to reduce the threat of conver- 
sion presented by the proselytising reli- 
gions. These are areas for possible future 
research and scholarly writing. 

Difficulties in practising Hinduism in 
the diaspora 

In the practice of their religion in Amer- 
ica, Hindus encounter a number of diffi- 
culties. Among these are the following. 
When their numbers are small, the inabil- 
ity to form a community or raise funds 
disallows the building of temples of their 
choosing. Initially, domestic practice sub- 
stitutes and takes on greater importance. 
Due to lack of temples children do not 
have visible models to learn from by 
seeing and doing. Using rented commer- 
cial, educational, entertainment or public 
buildings enables some practices but dis- 


ables others. State and local regulations 
prevent some activities, such as lighting a 
fire, which requires modifications in pray- 
ers and rituals. The tremendous variety in 
beliefs and practices in Hinduism also 
leads to problems as, when numbers of 
followers of one’s own belief are insuffi- 
cient, temple building sometimes necessi- 
tates joining forces with and catering to a 
plurality of groups. For example, many 
Hindu temples in the US and Canada 
have taken the uncommon step of includ- 
ing shrines to Visnu, Siva and other deities 
to meet the needs of different devotees 
(see also Coward 2000; Eck 2000). Tem- 
ples are few, especially large ones offering 
a full range of services. Not having tem- 
ples in close proximity restricts those 
living far away to attending only on 
weekends or holidays. Many have to make 
do or attend temples with unfamiliar 
practices. Even when a community has 
been formed and sufficient resources are 
available through pooling, temple build- 
ing encounters problems with planning 
approvals and resistance from city dwellers, 
who, lacking knowledge, are suspicious. 

Beyond these problems in the estab- 
lishment of religion there are other diffi- 
culties facing practice. Holidays usually 
are not attuned to the Hindu calendar, 
which leads to an inability to follow 
sacred and auspicious times and compro- 
mises in that regard. Explaining the 
requirements of special events, such as 
prayers for deceased relatives, and meet- 
ing them is even harder. In Canada, as in 
the United States, many Hindus have had 
to adjust to death in a hospital, and rely 
on funeral directors and electric crema- 
tion (Coward 2000: 158 ff). For strict 
vegetarians, finding uncontaminated 
food is an arduous job (Mazumdar and 
Mazumdar 2006). These too are good 
subjects for further research. 

See also : Altars, domestic; Avatara; Bha- 
gavadglta; Bhajan; Bhakti (as Path); 
Books, comics, newspapers and magazines; 
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Calendar; Dance; Deities; Dharma; Dia- 
spora; DIvall; Durga; Fasting; Food; 
Ganesa; Ganga; Guru; Holl; Image wor- 
ship; Images and iconography; Internet; 
Itihasa; Kali and Candi; Karma; Krsna; 
Kuladevata; LaksmI, Sri; Languages; 
Makara Samkranti; Mandir; Meditation; 
Music; Myth; Oni; Puja; Pativrata and 
Patiparamesvara; Purity and pollution, 
ritual; Purohita; Rama; Religious nurture; 
Sacred geography; Samsara; Samskara; 
Sarasvatl; Siva; Sound Recordings; Stha- 
patyaveda; Television and radio; Temple 
worship; Tirthayatra; TulasI Utsava; Var- 
anasi; Visnu; Vrata; Yoga 

Shampa Mazumdar and 
Sanjoy Mazumdar 
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ANANDA MARG 

The Ananda Marg Yoga Society was 
founded in 1955 in India by Prabhat 
Ranjan Sarkar, aka Shrii Anandamurti 
(1921-90). Anandamurti’ is translated as 
‘one upon seeing him falls into bliss’: he is 
regarded as a miracle worker and god 
incarnate. Anandamurti established two 
monastic orders: the first monk was initi- 
ated in 1962, and an order of nuns was 
established in 1966. 


The society teaches a method of medi- 
tation, to be practised twice daily, leading 
jointly to individual salvation and radical 
social reform. Anandamurti taught a form 
of tantric yoga, including Astanga Yoga. 
The latter consisted of two stages: yama 
and niyama. Yama is said to mean ‘that 
which controls’, and both yama and niyama 
entail control of one’s mind and behaviour. 

The organisation emphasises seva (ser- 
vice) in conjunction with spiritual practice. 
In 1965 AMURT (Ananda Marg Universal 
Relief Team) was founded, initially to assist 
flood victims, but it subsequently developed 
a wider social programme, advocating 
cooperative development between citizens 
and government. This became part of the 
society’s Education Relief and Welfare 
Section (ERAWS), which was set up in 
1967, and subsequently incorporated the 
Ananda Marg Universal Relief Team 
Ladies (AMURTEL) in 1977. AMURTEL 
aimed at providing healthcare for preg- 
nant and nursing mothers, home employ- 
ment for women, and the setting up of 
refugee camps and the provision of aid. 

Ananda Marg’s social programme is 
accomplished through PROUT (Pro- 
gressive Utilisation Theory), which aims 
to achieve a world government, with a 
universal language and world army. 
PROUT teaches human rights and cam- 
paigns for integrity in governmental office. 

The Indian government regarded Anan- 
damurti as subversive, and in 1971 Sarkar 
was arrested on a charge of murder, sub- 
sequently reduced to incitement to 
murder. He was condemned to life impri- 
sonment but released in 1978 after a 
retrial in which he was found not guilty. 

See also : Astanga Yoga; Sarkar, Prabhat 
Ranjan; Seva; Tantric Yoga 

George Chryssides 

Further reading 

Ananda Marga. 1981. The Spiritual Philosophy 
of Shrii Shrii Anandamurti. Denver, CO: 
Ananda Marga Publications. 
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Inayatullah, Sohail. 2002. Understanding 
Sarkar: The Indian Episteme, Macrohistory, 
and Transformative Knowledge. Leiden: Brill. 

ANANDAMAYI MA (b. 1896) 

Anandamayi Ma was a Bengali Hindu 
saint or siddha, born in 1896. As a child, 
she fell into trances, and people could not 
tell if she was subject to madness or 
religious visions. As she grew older, these 
spontaneous ecstatic states began to be 
noticed by others, especially at kirtans 
where people would gather to worship 
and sing hymns. She was married, but it 
was a celibate marriage, and her husband 
later became her disciple. 

She never had a guru or belonged to a 
specific lineage or belief system, yet by the 
end of her life in 1981 she had hundreds 
of thousands of followers worldwide. She 
became known for ecstatic phenomena 
during her trance states: her body would 
change size and colour, she would stretch 
and shrink, roll up into a ball, leap wildly 
and then appear still as a statue, rolling 
rapidly on the ground in all directions. Her 
hair would stand on end, and she would 
speak in unknown languages. She spent 
many years as an ascetic (samnyasa), wan- 
dering and fasting, with matted hair. She 
attracted disciples as she travelled, who 
believed that she spoke with gods and god- 
desses, that she had supernatural powers 
(siddhis) and could perform miraculous 
cures and know their deepest thoughts 
They called her a goddess and avatara, 
but she insisted that she had no identity - 
that there were trances and states of pos- 
session, but she did not identify with any of 
them. She was the same as she had been 
at birth, and the rituals she performed 
were for the sake of her disciples. She was 
a Hindu holy woman without a formal 
tradition, whose spiritual status was based 
almost entirely upon her ecstatic states. 

See also : Avatara; Guru; Klrtan(a); Pos- 
session; Samnyasa; Sampradaya; Siddha 

June McDaniel 


Further reading 

Bhaiji. 1972. Mother as Revealed to Me. 
Benares: Shree Shree Ma Anandamayee 
Charitable Society. 

Lipski, Alexander. 1977. The Life and Teaching 
of Sri Anandamayi Ma. Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass. 

McDaniel, June. 1989. The Madness of the 
Saints: Ecstatic Religion in Bengal. Chicago, 
IL: University of Chicago Press. 


ANANTA 

See: Sesa 


ANASUYA 

The wife of the sage Atri, one of the 
seven great sages of Hindu mythology, 
Anasuya is renowned for her chastity. 
She is associated with the birth of Datta- 
treya, the combined form of Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva. The Markandeya Parana 
recounts that Anasuya requested that the 
three gods would become a son to her as 
the reward for persuading the virtuous 
wife of a brahmana to allow the sun to 
rise in the sky. The brahmana’s wife had 
been preventing the dawn in order to 
protect her husband, who was predicted 
to die that day. A more popular version 
of the story states that the three god- 
desses, Sarasvatl, Laksnn and Parvatl 
were jealous of Anasuya’s reputation for 
chastity and sent the three gods to seduce 
her at her husband’s hermitage during his 
absence. The gods demanded that it was 
a special condition that they could not 
receive offerings from a clothed person. 
Anasuya transformed the gods into new- 
born babies before they could see her 
naked body and then suckled them in 
turn. 

See also: Atri; Brahma; Brahmana; Datta- 
treya; LaksmT; Parvatl; Puranas; Sarasvatl; 
Siva; Visnu 

Ron Geaves 
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Further reading 

www.suitel01.com/artide.cfm/mythology_from_ 
India/74280 (last accessed 2 November 2005). 
www.avatara.org/dattatreya/story.html (last 
accessed 2 November 2005). 

ANGIRAS 

One of the seven rsis to whom many of 
the hymns of the Veda are addressed, also 
regarded as a prajapati or ‘Lord of Crea- 
tures’, one of the ten progenitors of the 
human race. He is usually regarded as the 
father of Brhaspati, the sage who became 
the preceptor of the gods. Angiras is 
associated with the fire worship of Agni, 
to the degree that the name is often used 
as a epithet of Agni or even given to the 
father of the fire god. In such associa- 
tions, he is perceived to be the first fire 
sacrificer and initiator of the sacred ritual 
to others. As a teacher of brahmavidya, or 
sacred knowledge, Angiras and his des- 
cendants are associated with light, thus 
his identification with the planet Jupiter. 
In later post-Vedic mythology he is regar- 
ded as a lawgiver and an astronomer. 
Interestingly his offspring are regarded as 
ksatriyas by birth but brahmanas by 
vocation, and the Angirasas, as they are 
known, may have been founders of a 
school of warrior priests. 

See also : Agni; Brahmanas; Brhaspati; 
Prajapati; Rsi; Varna 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Stutley, Margaret and James Stutley (eds). 
1977. A Dictionary of Hinduism: Its 

Mythology, Folklore and Development 1500 
bc-ad 1500. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 

ANKALAISVARl 

Ankalaisvarl is popular in Tamil Nadu, 
where she was described by temple 
informants as a benign form of Parvatl. 


However, according to the Tamil Lexicon , 
the goddess Ankajalsvarl, Ankalalcuvan 
or Ankalamman, as she is commonly 
known, is described as an incarnation of 
Kali. Her dual personality is also evident 
in the essentially benign iconography of 
this goddess coupled with her close 
proximity to blood sacrifice and crema- 
tion-ground rituals during the biannual 
Maha-Sivaratri festival held at her temple. 
Ankalaisvarl is seated with four arms. Her 
upper right hand holds a damaru, a drum 
surrounded by a snake. In her lower right 
is a trisula (trident), while her upper left 
holds a snake and her lower left holds the 
ambiguous small pot of kumkum (red 
paste), or originally, most likely, a kapala 
or (skull). 

See also-. Blood sacrifice; Kali and Candl; 
Parvatl 

Lynn Foulston 

Further reading 

Foulston, Lynn. 2002. At the Feet of the God- 
dess: The Divine Feminine in Local Hindu 
Religion. Brighton and Portland, OR: Sussex 
Academic Press. 

Meyer, E. 1986. Ahkdlaparame cuvari: A God- 
dess of Tamil Nadu, Her Myths and Cult. 
Stuttgart: Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden GMBH. 

ANNAPRASANA 

One of the Hindu childhood samskaras 
or rites of passage, the annaprasana or 
the first feeding of cooked food is per- 
formed after five to seven months of 
maternal lactation, or at the time the 
child’s teeth first appear. Generally the 
descriptions are brief. The primary pur- 
pose appears to be to introduce the child 
to the tastes of solid food. Thus, with 
recitation of Vedic mantras to the ‘Lord 
of Food’ (annapati, Rgveda 4.12.4-5) and 
to Agni, giver of long life and splendor 
(Rgveda 9.66.19), the father prepares and 
feeds the child a variety of foods, includ- 
ing meat (goat or partridge - this is rarely 
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done today), fish (also rarely given today) 
and boiled rice (often cooked in milk or 
mixed with yogurt, honey and ghee). The 
mother should eat what is left over. Some 
authorities recommend fire offerings 
(homa), gifts to brahmanas and addi- 
tional benedictory mantra recitation. 

See also : Agni; Agnihotra; Brahmanas; 
Mantras; Samhita; Samskaras 

Frederick M. Smith 

Further reading 

Kane, P.V. 1974. History of Dharmasastra, vol. 
2, pt 1, 2nd edn. Poona: Bhandarkar Orien- 
tal Research Institute. 

Pandey, R.J. 1969. Hindu Samskaras. Delhi: 
Motilal Banardsidass, 90-93. 


ANNAPURNA 

The name of this goddess, after whom the 
famous mountain is named, means ‘full 
of food’ and she represents the aspect of 
MahadevI associated with the provision 
of nourishment by a bountiful and fertile 
earth. In this capacity, she can be com- 
pared with goddesses such as Sri LaksmI 
who also bestow this-worldly benefits 
such as prosperity and success. Her ico- 
nography reflects her role as provider of 
food since she is portrayed with a spoon 
and a cooking pot. Her autumn and 
spring festivals also reflect her role; in 
Varanasi the former involves the creation 
of a mountain of food and the latter the 
decoration of her image and the temple 
with green rice sprouts (Eck 1982: 163-64). 

See also : Food; LaksmI, Sri; MahadevI; 
Sacred geography; Utsava; Varanasi 

Denise Cush and Catherine Robinson 

Further reading 

Eck, D.L. 1982. Banaras, City of Light. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

Kinsley, D. 1986. Hindu Goddesses: Visions of 
the Divine Feminine in the Hindu Religious 


Tradition. Berkeley, CA: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 

ANQUETIL-DUPERRON, 

ABRAHAM-HYACINTHE 

( 1731 - 1805 ) 

French Orientalist, who studied theology 
and Oriental languages at the Sorbonne 
and also at French Jansenist seminaries in 
Holland. After finding a copy in Paris of 
an undeciphered Zoroastrian manuscript, 
Anquetil decided to travel to India to 
learn the script and language of the text. 
The result, after six years in India, was his 
translation of the Avesta, published in 
1771. While Anquetil did not succeed in 
his further ambition to learn Sanskrit and 
to obtain copies of the Veda, his account 
of his travels in India, prefixed to his 
translation of the Avesta, included many 
observations on Hindu practices and 
sacred places, a critique of earlier Eur- 
opean accounts of Hinduism and reflec- 
tions on the best method for studying 
Indian religions. He did manage to obtain 
a Persian translation of some Upanisads, 
which, in his Latin translation (1801-2), 
formed the basis of Schopenhauer’s 
knowledge of Indian thought. 

See also : Hinduism, history of scholarship; 
Schopenhauer, Arthur; Upanisads; Veda 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Anquetil-Duperron, A.-H. 1801-2. Oupne- 

k'hat. Paris: Argentorati [Strasbourg: Typis 
et impensis fratrum Levrault], 

Kieffer, J.-L. 1983. Anquetil-Duperron: L’lnde 
en France au XVIIIe siecle [Anquetil-Duper- 
ron: India in France in the 18th century], 
Paris: Societe d’Edition les Belles Lettres. 

ANTAHKARANA 

The term antahkarana, ‘internal organ’ is 
a compound formed from antar, ‘inter- 
nal’, and karana, ‘means of doing, 
instrument’ (from the root kr, ‘do, make’). 
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According to the Sdmkhyakdrikas of 
Isvarakrsna, the internal organ is three- 
fold, consisting of the three internal 
organs that are the first evolutes of 
unmanifest Prakrti in the individual per- 
sonality: intellect (buddhi), individuality 
(ahamkara), and mind (manas). From 
ahamkara with purity (sattva) dominant, 
evolve, in addition to mind, ten external 
organs: the five senses and the five organs 
of action (speech, hands, feet, the organ 
of generation and the organ of elimina- 
tion). The internal organ by itself can 
provide experience of objects in the past, 
present and future, through memory, 
thought and imagination, and, in con- 
junction with an external sense, provides 
experience in the present. In conjunction 
with an external organ of action, it for- 
mulates the resolution or intention which 
the external organ carries out. 

See also: Ahamkara; isvarakrsna; Mahat; 
Manas; Prakrti; Samkhyakarikas 

Peter M. Scharf 

Further reading 

Larson, Gerald James and Ram Shankar 
Bhattacharya (eds). 1987. ‘Samkhya: A 
Dualist Tradition in Indian Philosophy’. 
Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies , vol. IV. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press; 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 621 sub voce. 

ANTAL 

Antal is one of the great female mystical 
poets of the Tamil Vaisnava tradition. She 
lived in the ninth century, but, as is often 
the case, her biography is obscured in 
hagiographical accounts of her actions. 
Tradition usually affirms that she was 
found under a plant by the foremost of 
the Alvars, the Brahmana, Visnucitta. 

Her biography informs us that she was 
offered in marriage to the temple image of 
Visnu but little is known about this prac- 
tice in this period. As an adopted daugh- 
ter of Brahmana parents, her love for the 


ANTYESTI 

god may have influenced their decision. It 
is said that during the marriage ritual in 
the temple she merged into the image and 
disappeared. A basic similarity between this 
narrative and that of Mlrabal, the North 
Indian devotee of Krsna, can be noted. 

Two poems are assigned to her in the 
canon of Alvar poetry and in the longer 
of these, the Nacchiyar Tirumoli , a poem 
of 143 stanzas, she describes the marriage 
arrangement and the apparition of Visnu 
coming to claim his bride. Although both 
poems describe the yearning of Antal to 
reach Krsna, it is the shorter poem, the 
Tiruppavai, around thirty stanzas, for 
which she remains well known and loved 
by Tamils, both the scholarly community 
and the rural populations. During the 
month of Marghasirsha, renditions of the 
poem and religious discourses on its 
meaning take place in Tamil, Telegu, 
Kannada and even Hindi in thousands of 
location across South India. It is said that 
until recently in South Indian Vaisnava 
communities, families would not have 
welcomed brides who could not recite the 
Tiruppavai. 

See also: Alvars; Krsna; Mlrabal; Vais- 
navism; Visnu 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Ramanujam, Vimala and M.N. Parthasarathy 
(eds). 1985. Sri Andal: Her Contribution to 
Literature, Philosophy, Religion and Art. 
Madras: Sri Ramanuja Vedanta Centre. 

ANTYESTI 

The antyesti, the final samskara or rite of 
passage, is the funeral ceremony as 
described in the Vedic prescriptive litera- 
ture. The word means ‘the sacrifice’ (isti) 
at ‘the end’ (antya), and prepares the 
embodied being for its journey to Yama- 
loka, the realm of the dead. Though these 
rites are to be performed for all, the full 
rites were performed only for men of the 
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upper three varnas, brahmanas, ksatriyas, 
and vaisyas. They were performed with- 
out mantras for sudras and women. More 
extreme exceptions were: young children 
and unmarried girls, who were often 
immersed directly in a river without other 
accompanying rites; renunciants, who were 
often buried, leaving their purified bodies 
intact; those who had committed suicide 
or died an unnatural death; or those who 
had died away from home, in which case a 
grass effigy was ritually cremated. The 
main texts that initially described these 
are the Pitrmedhasutras and Grhyasiitras. 
Eventually, they found a place in different 
smrti texts, including compendious 
dharma texts of the late first millennium 
and early second millennium ce. The var- 
iations in the practices are enormous, 
betraying differences according to caste, 
region, religious sect and time period. 

When death is drawing near, the indi- 
vidual is placed with the head to the 
south, the direction of Yama. Mantras are 
recited and, in modern times at least, 
water in which tulasl leaves have been 
soaked is poured into the individual’s 
mouth. After death, the body is tied to a 
bamboo litter with the head to the south. 
The eldest son (assuming the person is 
elderly) then bathes the body, shaves the 
head, wraps the body with a new white 
cloth and covers it with flowers. Pall- 
bearers then carry the litter to the crema- 
tion ground (smasana), which is ideally 
located on the banks of a river, chanting 
‘Ram Ram satya haim' (at least in Hindi). 
The early texts prescribe the sacrifice of a 
bull or goat. This is no longer practised, but 
one is presented (if possible) to the offi- 
ciating priest. A suitable place in the cre- 
mation ground is then selected for the 
funeral pyre. After the pyre is prepared, 
the body is placed on it with the head 
towards the south. The texts prescribe the 
kinds of wood to be used, the size of the 
pyre and other details. It is important to 
note that electric crematoria are now a reg- 
ular feature of urban cremation grounds. 


The early texts prescribe that the wife 
of a deceased husband lay down momen- 
tarily to his left on the pyre, after which 
she stepped away accompanied by her 
son. This is not performed at all today. 
After the fire is ignited the son circu- 
mambulates the pyre three times, sprink- 
ling water on it. In certain cases the son 
takes a small log or a pair of fire-tongs 
and strikes the skull, uttering the mantra 
‘phat!’ that allows the spirit (jlva) to 
escape. After the body is completely 
incinerated the family members return 
home. At this time a period of impurity 
(asauca) begins, which lasts until the 
tenth day. During that time of grieving 
food is not to be cooked at home. After 
three days the bones are collected (asthi- 
samcaya) and taken to a sacred place, 
such as the Ganges, for disposal. For 
eleven days after death, food offerings 
(pindadana) are given to the deceased. 
These provide the spirit with the material 
for a new spiritual body with which it 
then passes into the new state. Ritually, 
the deceased is transformed from a preta 
or wandering spirit to a pitr or deceased 
ancestor worthy of further regular offer- 
ings of sraddha. 

See also : Brahmana; Caste; Dharmasas- 
tras; Jlva; Mantra; Pitrs; Pradaksina; Pre- 
tas; Sacred Texts; Samnyasa; Samskaras; 
Sraddha (rites to deceased ancestors); 
Varna; Women’s rites; Yama 

Frederick M. Smith 

Further reading 

Kane, P.V. 1974. History of Dharmasastra, vol. 
4, 2nd edn. Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, 179-333. 

Pandey, R.J. 1969. Hindu Samskaras. Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 234—74. 

APASMARA 

Apasmara (literally, ‘forgetting’) is the 
name of the demonic being identified in 
Hindu mythology with epilepsy. This 
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terminology postdates that of the Grhya- 
sutras, which use the term sva-graha 
(‘seizure by the dog’) for this medical 
condition. In its account of the birth of 
the child-god Skanda, the Mahdbharata 
(3.219.24-25) describes a demonic Seizer 
(graha) named Skanda-Apasmara, who, 
issuing from Skanda’s body, falls to the 
ground hungry and unconscious. Treat- 
ments for epilepsy, which is considered to 
be possession by Apasmara, are found in 
the ‘demonology’ (bhuta vidya) sections 
of such Ayurvedic works as the Susruta 
Samhita.-, and the Apasmaras are men- 
tioned as a class of child-possessing 
demons in the Bhagavata Parana myth of 
Krsna’s slaying of Putana. Apasmara also 
figures in Saiva iconography. In numerous 
representations of Siva, the great god's 
right foot is planted on Apasmara, who is 
represented as a boy or dwarf, writhing on 
his stomach. 

See also-. Ayurveda; Grhyasutras; Krsna; 
Mahabharata; Puranas; Putana; Saivism; 
Siva; Skanda 

David Gordon White 

Further reading 

Rao, T.A.G. 1968. Elements of Hindu Icono- 
graphy, 4 vols. New York: Paragon Book 
Reprint Corp. (first published 1914). 

APSARASAS 

‘Moving in or between the waters or the 
clouds’. Female divinities, often translated 
as ‘nymphs’. The Rgveda introduces the 
class and first individuals (Urvasi in 10. 
95). Like their companions, the Gandhar- 
vas, in Vedic literature the Apsarasas show 
an ambiguous nature. Both classes share 
the positive connection to weddings 
( Atharvaveda 4.38.3) and forest trees 
( Atharvaveda 4.37.4) or an earthy odour 
(Atharvaveda 12.1.23), but also are 
accused of causing madness ( Taittinya 
Samhita 3.4.8) and are included in lists of 
malicious beings ( Atharvaveda 4.37). The 


Aranyakas 

number and origin of both (for instance 
of Prajapati, Satapatha Brdhmana 9.4. 1.2) 
are variously described. Apsarasas can 
change their shape at will. 

From epic times onwards they are 
regarded as heavenly dancers at Indra’s 
court. On behalf of the gods they often 
seduce ascetics to weaken their powers. 
They frequently visit the earth and at 
times raise families with humans. 

See also-. Gandharvas; Indra; Prajapati; 
Samhita 

Xenia Zeiler 

Further reading 

Handique, Krishnakanta. 2001. Asparases in 
Indian Literature and the Legend of Urvasi and 
Pururavas. New Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 


ARANYAKAS 

The Aranyakas are parts of the Veda 
which stand between the Brahmanas and 
the Upanisads in terms of their ideas, and 
probably also chronologically. Like the 
Brahmanas they discuss the meaning of 
ritual and the powers to be gained by 
performing and understanding it, parti- 
cularly the more advanced and rarely 
performed rituals. Even more than the 
Brahmanas, they emphasise knowledge of 
the ritual, the cosmos and the human 
being, using ideas that are developed fur- 
ther in the Upanisads. The word means 
‘belonging to the forest or wilderness’, the 
uncultivated land as opposed to the vil- 
lage; it seems that these texts were taught 
there because they were esoteric and 
powerful. Like the Upanisads, they con- 
tain injunctions not to teach them to the 
uninitiated (Gonda 1975: 423-32). Material 
typical of the Aranyakas may be found in 
Brhad-Aranyaka Upcinisad 1.1 and Clicin- 
dogya Upcinisad 1-2 (Roebuck 2003: 13; 
109-32), as well as in Keith (1909). 

See also-. Brahmanas; Upanisads; Veda 

Dermot Killingley 
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Further reading 

Gonda, Jan. 1975. Vedic Literature. Wiesba- 
den: Harrassowitz. 

Keith, Arthur Berriedale. 1909. The Aitareya 
Aranyaka. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
Roebuck, Valerie. 2003. The Upanisads. 
London: Penguin. 


ARATl 

See: ArtI 


ARCHERY 

See: Dhanurveda 


ARCHITECTURE 

See: Sthapatyaveda 

ARDHANARlSVARA 

The lord who is half female’. Androgy- 
nous form combining the characteristics 
of Siva and his female energy Parvatl. 
According to the Vamana Parana the Rsi 
Bhrngi refused to worship the goddess 
along with Siva. By fusing their bodies 
to Ardhanarlsvara Siva forced him to 
honour both. The Rsi, taking the form of 
a female bee (Bhrngi), bored a hole 
through the male-female unity and con- 
tinued to circumambulate the god alone. 
In the Brahmdnda Parana Siva became 
this form by worshipping Sakti. 

These origin-myths are often inter- 
preted as illustrations of Saivism-Saktism 
conflicts or amalgamations, respectively. 
Ardhanarlsvara is understood as the 
symbol for the breaking of the distinction 
and limitation of male and female, the 
completion of both or, more seldom, 
kama (love/pleasure). 

In iconography, the left is female and 
the right is male, with the body showing 
the respective attributes. The first depic- 
tion dates from the Kusana era, second 
century ce. 


See also: Kama; Parvatl; Puranas; Rsi; 
Saivism; Sakti; Saktism; Siva 

Xenia Zeiler 

Further reading 

Yadav, Neeta. 2001. Ardhanarlsvara in Art and 
Literature. New Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 


ARJUNA 

The third, but most well-known, of the 
five Pandava brothers, who were sons of 
King Pandu and fought the Kauravas in 
the battle of Kuruksetra, whose exploits 
are told in the Mahabharata. Arjuna, 
meaning ‘white’, is also regarded as the 
son of the god Indra, but this endowment 
of the Pandavas with mythic divine pater- 
nity needs to be located within the legends 
of their heroism, chivalry and importance 
in mythologies associated with Krsna 
bhakti. 

Arjuna is believed to have married 
DraupadI in some accounts, but he also 
wedded Krsna’s sister, Subhadra, Ulupl, a 
Naga princess and later the daughter of 
the King of Manipura; the latter three 
bore him sons. Although he is known for 
a number of heroic exploits recounted in 
the Mahabharata, it is his relationship with 
Krsna for which he is most celebrated. In 
addition to his marriage to Krsna’s sister, 
it also said that he performed the funeral 
rites for Krsna at Dvaraka, after which 
he is believed to have retired to the 
Himalayas. 

However, it is his role as one of the two 
protagonists in the Bhagavadgita for 
which he is famed. The dialogue opens 
with Arjuna and Krsna drawing their 
chariot between the opposing forces to 
assess the situation, Krsna having agreed 
not to take sides in the battle but to be 
Arjuna’s charioteer. Arjuna, in spite of his 
great valour, becomes demoralised on 
seeing so many figures amongst the enemy 
who are family members or previous tea- 
chers. The moral dilemma is resolved by 
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Krsna in a series of dialogues in which he 
reassures Arjuna of his duty as a warrior, 
but goes much further to elaborate on 
liberation, karma, and salvation through 
devotion. Most significantly, Arjuna is 
shown Krsna’s visva-riipa as the omni- 
present, all-powerful Supreme Being, 
which completely transforms the relation- 
ship between them. As a result of this 
experience and his subsequent relation- 
ship with Krsna, he is known amongst 
Hindus as an exemplar of devotion. 

See also : Bhagavadglta; Bhakti; DraupadI; 
Dvaraka; Indra; Karma; Kauravas; Krsna; 
Kuruksetra; Mahabharata; Pandavas; 
Pandu; Subhadra 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Dasgupta, Madhusraba. 1999. Samsad Com- 
panion to the Mahabharata. Calcutta: Sahi- 
tya Samsad. 

ARNOLD, SIR EDWIN (1832- 
1904) 

Poet, author and journalist. After study- 
ing at King’s College, London, and Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, Arnold went to 
India in 1856 as Principal of the Govern- 
ment Deccan College in Pune. He 
returned to England in 1861, and later 
became editor of the Daily Telegraph. 
Following his book-length poem on the 
life of the Buddha, The Light of Asia 
(1879), Arnold published a literary trans- 
lation of the Bhagavadglta, entitled The 
Song Celestial (1885), based on earlier 
English translations, in particular that of 
John Davies (1882). While The Light 
of Asia was the more celebrated of 
his works, perhaps owing to the greater 
vogue for Buddhism in late Victorian 
England, The Song Celestial was praised 
by Gandhi as the best of English transla- 
tions and it remains perhaps the most 
widely read English translation of the 
Bhagavadglta. 


See also : Bhagavadglta; Hinduism, history 
of scholarship; Gandhi, Mohandas Kar- 
amchand 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Arnold, E. 1885. The Song Celestial. London: 
Triibner. 

Wright, B. 1957. Interpreter of Buddhism to the 
West: Sir Edwin Arnold. New York: Book- 
man Associates. 


ARTHA 

Artha as a goal of life refers to the pur- 
suit of wealth and power and was taken 
by some as the sole goal of human 
endeavour according to a view also reflec- 
ted in the Manusmrti (2.224). The Artha- 
sdstra (1.7.6) considers it the primary 
purusartha: ‘Of the three ends of human 
life, material gain is verily the most 
important’, so says Kautilya. ‘On material 
gain depends the realisation of dharma 
and pleasure’. This apparent primacy of 
artha manifests itself at both the indivi- 
dual and the collective level. It is a 
common observation in the gnomic lit- 
erature of India that both piety and plea- 
sure are within easy reach of the wealthy. 
The realisation took the more sophisti- 
cated form at the collective level that 
without the existence of the state, and the 
law and order its existence implied, the 
pursuit of either virtue or pleasure in an 
organised way was impossible. 

The text which deals explicitly with the 
system of political economy in ancient 
India is the Arthasastra, which tradition 
unanimously ascribes to Kautilya, the 
prime minister of Candragupta Maurya 
(fourth century bce), although the work 
in its present form is probably later. Polity 
is described as consisting of seven limbs 
(saptahga): (1) king, (2) ministers, (3) 
country, (4) forts, (5) treasury, (6) army 
and (7) allies, in the same spirit as society 
is described as consisting of the four 
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limbs constituted by the four varnas. The 
role of the king is of course central to the 
scheme of things, a fact also recognised 
by the Manusmrti (ch. 7). 

See also-. Arthasastra; Dharmasastras; 
Kautilya; Varna 

Arvind Sharma 

Further reading 

Kangle, R.P. 1972. The KautilTya Arthasastra , 
3 vols. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

Scharfe, Hartmut. 1989. The State in Indian 
Tradition. Leiden: E.J. Brill. 

ARTHASASTRA 

Arthasastra is a Sanskrit literary genre and 
an Indian expert tradition. Artha means 
‘material wealth’ and according to the 
worldview prevalent in Brahmanism it is 
one of the three or four aims of human 
existence (purusarthas). The term sdstra 
denotes a compendium or manual. Artha- 
sastra in its more technical sense includes 
economics, law and politics from a com- 
paratively realistic royal perspective and is 
rather close to the Nltisastras (political 
handbooks). The oldest extant and most 
important treatise of its kind is the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya or KautilTya 
Arthasastra. Although several predecessors 
of the author are quoted in the text, none 
of their works seems to have survived. 
Hardly any other source for investigating 
ancient India’s economic and social his- 
tory as well as political theory is as rich in 
material as the KautilTya Arthasastra. It 
consists of fifteen books (adhikarana) 
with 150 chapters (adhyaya) in all. The 
KautilTya Arthasastra is written largely in 
prose, with a few verses. It is a very het- 
erogeneous text, shaped by two different 
authors, namely Kautilya and Visnugupta. 
The oldest parts of the manual were 
composed by Kautilya himself in 300 bce. 
About the third century ce, this Artha- 
sastra was revised and finally compiled by 
the author, Visnugupta. Many conceptions 


of the Arthasastra tradition recur in the 
corresponding passages of the Dharma- 
sdstras (legal treatises). The KautilTya 
Arthasastra is also considered to have 
been a model in structure and style for the 
Kdmasutra of Vatsyayana. Only two frag- 
mentary commentaries on the KautilTya 
Arthasastra have been discovered so far. 
The KautilTya Arthasastra was first edited 
in 1909 by R. Shama Sastri. In 1915 the 
same scholar published an English trans- 
lation. R.R Kangle dedicated a work in 
three volumes (1960-65) to this manual, 
containing a new edition, an English 
translation and a study of the text. 

See also : Artha; Brahmanism; Dharmasas- 
tras; Kamasutra; Kautilya; Nltisastras; 
Purusarthas; Vatsyayana 

Annette Schmiedchen 

Further reading 

Kangle, R.P. (ed./trans.). 1960-65. The Kauti- 
lTya Artha Sdstra, 3 vols. Bombay: Uni- 
versity of Bombay (critical edition, English 
translation, study). 

Shama Sastri, R. (ed.). 1909. The Artha Sdstra 
of Kautilya. Mysore: Oriental Library Pub- 
lications (editio princeps). 

Shamasastry, R. (trans.). 1923. Kautilya 's 
Artha Sdstra. Trans. R. Shamasastry, 2nd 
edn. Mysore: Wesleyan Mission Press. 


ARTHAVADA 

In the philosophy of Purva Mhnamsa, 
Vedic statements are classified as either 
vidhi, an injunction or command, or artha- 
vada, a subordinate or ancillary declara- 
tion. Such a declaration may commend or 
further explain the ritual action in ques- 
tion. Arthavada can be subdivided into 
three types: statements that confirm exist- 
ing knowledge derived from previous 
experience (anuvada); statements that must 
be interpreted figuratively because their 
literal sense contradicts known truth (guna- 
vada); and statements that disclose facts 
for which there is neither corroboration nor 
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contradiction (bhutarthavada). A major 
concern of Purva Mlmamsa is to deter- 
mine which Vedic statements should be 
classified as vidhi and which as arthavada. 

See also : Purva Mlmamsa; Vidhi; Veda 

Denise Cush and Catherine Robinson 

Further reading 

Grimes, John. 1996. A Concise Dictionary of 
Indian Philosophy: Sanskrit Terms Defined in 
English. New and revised edn. Albany, NY: 
State University of New York Press. 
Hiriyanna, M. 1985. Essentials of Indian Phi- 
losophy. London: George Allen & Unwin. 

ArtI 

ArtI or AratT is the act of worshipping a 
deity with light, and is an integral aspect 
of puja, Hindu worship. At the end of the 
puja rituals, the deities being worshipped 
are made an offering of light. One or, 
more commonly five, lights are placed on 
a tray, which is waved in a circular, 
clockwise motion in front of the deity. 
The five lights symbolise the five elements 
of earth, air, fire, water and ether. Toge- 
ther they represent the totality of the 
cosmos and everything in it. While the 
artl lights are being offered to the deity 
the priest intones mantras appropriate for 
the particular god or goddess. He may 
also ring a small bell in an effort to gain 
the attention of the gods. ArtI also refers 
to the prayers recited or sung during the 
waving of the artl lights. Each deity has 
his or her own prayer, which honours him 
or her and reminds the supplicant of his 
or her greatness. The artl ceremony marks 
the conclusion of the puja rituals, after 
the deities have been honoured. It is at 
this time that the supplicants offer their 
prayers up through the medium of the 
artl flame. Agni is the god of fire and in 
many rituals he is responsible for trans- 
ferring the prayers and wishes of the 
human devotees to the divine realm of the 
gods. This ceremony can be quite intense 


ArtI 

as it is a time when a link is forged 
between the divine and human worlds. 

After the gods and goddesses have been 
offered artl, the flame is brought round to 
all those present. The devotees pass their 
hands over the flames in a gesture that 
suggests that they are wafting the essence 
of the flame towards their head. In the 
same way that the flame was considered 
to take their prayers towards the gods, the 
motion of drawing the flame towards 
the devotees signifies that they are taking 
the blessings of the divine from the flame. 
Therefore, to a certain extent, the artl 
flame represents the grace of the parti- 
cular deity being worshipped. The devo- 
tees are then marked with a tilak, a mark 
between the eyes made of red kumkum or 
yellow sandal paste representing a third 
eye. In temples dedicated to Siva, the 
devotees are generally offered holy ash 
(vibhuti), which they smear across their 
forehead in three horizontal stripes. If the 
artl ceremony has taken place at a temple 
the devotee might make a small donation 
of money to the priest, which is placed on 
the artl tray. The priest also distributes 
prasada, a further blessing from the deity, 
which consists of a little of the offerings, 
usually flowers or fruit, that have pre- 
viously been given to the deity and are 
subsequently returned as sacred food. 

At some festivals a mass artl is cele- 
brated at which many priests wave tiered 
brass lamps with many small oil lamps set 
into them. This is a spectacular sight, 
particularly the artls performed at Har- 
idwar on the banks of the sacred river 
Ganga (Ganges), where afterwards the 
devotees launch small lights on leaf boats 
onto the river at night. The artl ceremony 
also has a more mundane but equally 
important function. In many temples the 
murti (image) of the main god or goddess 
is enclosed in a dark chamber situated at 
the centre of the temple, called a garb- 
hagrha (womb-house). Since the only 
light to enter the chamber is through the 
doorway, which is often linked to a 
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narrow passageway, it is very difficult to 
see the deity and thereby receive darsana 
(a blessing bestowed by seeing and being 
seen). In many temples, the only time that 
darsana is possible is when the priest illu- 
minates the face of the god or goddesses 
by performing artl. 

See also: Agni; Darsana (worship and 
practice); Ganga; Image worship; Prasada; 
Puja; Vibhuti 

Lynn Foulston 

ARUNDHATl 

Arundhatl is sometimes described as the 
wife of Dharma but more often depicted 
as the consort of the sage Vasistha and 
the goddess who personifies the morning 
star. Her name signifies ‘fidelity’ and she 
is usually depicted in iconic form as irenic 
and austere, holding flowers, leaves and 
water as offerings to the gods. In other 
accounts, she is described as the personi- 
fication of Alcor, the smallest star of the 
Great Bear, and is associated with con- 
jugal virtue and sometimes invoked in 
marriage ceremonies. In the Mahdbharata 
it is said that when one loses the ability to 
see Arundhatl and the Pole Star it is a 
sign of imminent death. The Atharvaveda 
mentions a plant by the name of Arund- 
hatl which is said to cure serious wounds. 

See also: Dharma; Mahabharata; Samhita; 
Strldharma; Vasistha 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Stutley, Margaret and James Stutley (eds). 
1977. A Dictionary of Hinduism: Its 

Mythology, Folklore and Development 1500 
bc-ad 1500. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 


ARYA SAMAJ 

The Arya Samaj (the ‘Noble Society’) is a 
modern Hindu revivalist movement. It 


was founded by Swami Dayananda Sar- 
aswati (1824-83) and his followers in 
1875. Dayananda was critical of the 
‘Hinduism’ of his time, advocating a 
return to the glorious monotheistic reli- 
gion that he argued that was in India’s 
most ancient texts, the Veda. So the Arya 
Samaj was first and foremost a religious 
reform movement, rejecting the polythe- 
ism and image worship of contemporary 
‘Hinduism’ in favour of a relatively aus- 
tere Vedic religion. 

The Arya Samaj has also championed 
social reform. Concerning caste, for 
example, Dayananda maintained that 
caste identity should be determined on 
the basis of the qualities of the individual 
and not by birth. The history of the 
Arya Samaj has seen a kind of oscillation 
on the issue of caste, with radical 
caste-breaking fervour sliding back into 
acquiescence to the status quo. One 
important innovation in this area that is 
often attributed to the Arya Samaj is the 
invention of rituals to alter one’s caste 
status. Originally intended to reclaim 
individuals who had temporarily fallen 
from caste, these rituals were eventually 
used to ‘reconvert’ large social groups, 
from Islam especially, that were under- 
stood to have formerly been ‘Hindu’. The 
most substantial impact of the Arya 
Samaj on Indian society came in the area 
of education. In 1886 the Dayananda 
Anglo-Vedic (or DAV) High School 
was established in Lahore as a memorial 
to the recently deceased founder of the 
Arya Samaj. This initiative appealed to 
progressive families in India looking for a 
‘Hindu’ alternative to Christian missions, 
and eventually hundreds of DAV schools 
were established across north India, includ- 
ing some of the earliest schools for girls. 
Soon a split developed in the Arya Samaj 
over education, and other issues as well, 
and an alternative system of schools was 
founded beginning in 1902. Dayananda 
was a very active controversialist, fre- 
quently debating with Hindus, Muslims 
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and Christians. His later followers picked 
up the mantle of defending the Hindu 
community, with members of the Arya 
Samaj such as Lala Lajpat Rai and Swami 
Shraddhanand emerging as important 
leaders in the Indian nationalist move- 
ment. Arya Samajists continued to be 
active in politics after independence, and 
contributed to the rising popularity of 
Hindu nationalism in India in the last two 
decades of the twentieth century. 

Arya Samaj chapters are found almost 
exclusively in the areas where the Hindi 
language is spoken in India. The Arya 
Samaj has also established centres in eastern 
and southern Africa and more recently in 
the United Kingdom and North Amer- 
ica, though it has largely appealed exclu- 
sively to immigrants who came from Arya 
Samaj families in India in the past few 
decades. The Arya Samaj has never been 
a very large group. It is estimated that it 
had only between 1.5 and 2 million mem- 
bers in 1947 at the end of the British 
period. Yet the Arya Samaj has been an 
influential force in the religious, social 
and political life of modern India. 

See also: Caste; Conversion; Dayananda 
Saraswati, Swami; Hinduism, modern and 
contemporary; Lajpat Rai, Lala; National- 
ism; Samhita; Shraddhanand, Swami; 
Women’s education 

J.E. Llewellyn 

Further reading 

Graham, J.R. 1965. The Arya Samaj: a Reforma- 
tion in Hinduism with Special Reference to 
Caste. Ann Arbor, MI: University Microfilms. 
Jones, K.W. 1976. Arya Dharm: Hindu Con- 
ciousness in 19th Century Punjab. Berkeley, 
CA: University of California Press. 

Lajpat Rai, Lala. 1989. The Arya Samaj: An 
Account of Its Origins. Doctrines, and Activ- 
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der. Delhi: Renaissance Publishing House. 
Llewellyn, J.E. 1998. The Legacy of Women's 
Uplift in India: Contemporary Women Lea- 
ders in the Arya Samaj. Delhi: Sage 

Publications. 


Aryabhatta 

ARYABHATTA (ARYABHATA) 

A renowned fifth-century astronomer and 
mathematician probably born in Patali- 
putra and celebrated as the father of 
Indian algebra. Known to the Greeks as 
Andubarius and to the Arabs as Arjabahr, 
Aryabhatta’s work on algebra remains the 
bedrock of Indian algebra to the present 
day. Born in Patna, according to his own 
writings, dated to 476 ce, he wrote his 
first book on astronomy at the age of 
twenty-three. His works include the 
Arydstasata, the Dasaglti-sutra, edited by 
Kern under the title of the Aryabhatiya, 
and the Arya Siddhanta. The Aryabhatiya 
contains the earliest known account 
of the decimal place value-system and it 
is argued that he is the founder of the 
mathematical system but there are diver- 
gent views best represented by Datta and 
Singh, History of Indian Mathematics. He 
was the first to utilise mathematics in 
astronomy and argued that the earth was 
spherical and rotated on its axis. He 
was also aware that eclipses were the 
result of the earth’s shadow falling onto 
the moon. Aryabhatta’s significance as a 
mathematician should not be under- 
estimated and his work was influential 
for the development of modern algebra 
and its application to geometry and 
astronomy. He should not be confused 
with a later tenth-century astrologer of 
the same name, who is usually dis- 
tinguished by the name Laghu Aryab- 
hatta (Aryabhatta the Less), who 
composed the Mahasiddhanta. India’s first 
satellite, launched on 29 April 1975, was 
named Aryabhatta in honour of the 
famed mathematician. 

See also: Jyotisa 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Garg, Ganga Ram. 1992. Encyclopaedia of the 
Hindu World Vol. 3. New Delhi: Concept 
Publishing Co. 
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ARYAMAN 

‘Lord, ruler’, Aryanhood’, ‘comrade’, 
‘groomsman’; another suggestion: ‘hospi- 
tality’. 

Along with Varuna and Mitra, one of 
the three chief Adityas. Mentioned 
approximately 100 times in the Rgveda, 
Aryaman is virtually void of individual or 
distinguishing characteristics. Among the 
pre-Vedic Indo-Europeans, he appears as 
an instance of the chaos-demon. 

See also : Mitra; Samhita; Varuna; Vedic 
pantheon 

Michael York 


AS ANA 

‘Seat’, ‘place’; ‘posture’. In Vedic litera- 
ture, asana indicates the offering of a seat 
to a deity during worship. This rite is part 
of an elaborate form of puja (ritual offer- 
ing) which includes sixty-four ceremonies 
called avahanas. The use of asanas as a 
physical posture is listed in the Veda, the 
Upanisads, epic and puranic literature, 
where they are described as conducive to 
moksa (liberation). In Bhagavadgita 
(6.11), the practice of asanas is the first 
method of obtaining the vision (darsana) 
of the Lord. From the second century ce, 
with Patanjali’s Yogasutras, the term 
asana indicates a yogic posture. The 
asanas are the third of the eight limbs 
(aiiga) of the Yoga, one of the six ortho- 
dox Hindu philosophical systems (astika 
darsanas) (Saddarsana). Among the var- 
ious Yogic schools, Hatha Yoga greatly 
emphasises the practice of asanas as a 
major technique to achieve self-realisa- 
tion. In the Hatha Yoga Pradipika (1: 19- 
69) by SvamI Svatmaramana (fifteenth 
century), asanas are carefully explained. 
Traditionally asanas are reputed to be 
8,400,000, yet only 32 (or 84) are known 
to mortals. Yogic postures aim to develop 
concentration and firmness of mind in 
order to achieve the experience of unity 
(samadhl) with the Supreme Principle 


(Brahman) or, in a theistic sense, God 
(Isvara). Meditation while practising yogic 
posture is described as an effort to trans- 
form the immanent reality into transcen- 
dence, or to identify one’s own self (atman) 
with the impersonal absolute (Brahman). 
Asanas must be accompanied by the 
practice of yama (self-restraint), niyama 
(self-control), pranayama (breath retention), 
pratyahara (sense withdrawal), dharana 
(concentration) and dhyana (meditation). 
The yogi is required to completely arrest 
internal and external bodily motions. Every 
stimulus caused by the dvandvas (the pairs 
of opposites: heat/cold, hunger/thirst, joy/ 
grief, etc.) must be ignored. A guru only 
can transmit to his disciple the correct 
approach to the practice of asana. The 
various positions transform the human 
body into a receptacle of energy (sakti). 
Therefore the extremity of the limbs must 
be aligned in order to avoid any possible 
interruption of the flux of energy. During 
his training, the disciple’s body must adapt 
itself to a given position for an increasing 
period of time until a certain degree of 
comfort is reached. Only then can that 
particular position be addressed as asana. 
From the twentieth century, Yoga - and 
particularly Hatha Yoga, the most physi- 
cal one - spread in the West and gained 
enormous popularity. The use of asanas 
has been dominant, to the point that 
some schools of Modern Yoga ended up 
being entirely centred on physical exercise 
and emended theoretical and spiritual 
teaching. 

See also : Astika and Nastika; Atman; 
Bhagavadgita; Brahman; Darsana; Hatha 
Yoga; Isvara; Meditation; Moksa; Patan- 
jali; Puja; Puranas; Saddarsana; Sakti; 
Upanisads; Yoga; Yoga, modern; Yogasutras 
Fabrizio M. Ferrari 

Further reading 

De Michelis, E. 2003. A History of Modern 

Yoga. Patanjali and Western Esotericism. 

New York and London: Continuum. 
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Eliade, M. 1958. Yoga. Immortality and Free- 
dom. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
Stoler Miller, B. (ed.). 1996. Yoga: Discipline of 
Freedom. The Yoga-Sutra Attributed to 
Patahjali. Berkeley, CA and London: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 

Yogendra, J. (ed.). 1988. Cyclopaedia yoga, vol. 
1 ( Alphabet A-A ), with Special Information 
on Asana. Bombay: Yoga Institute. 

ASCETICISM 

See : Tapas 

ASHRAM 

See: Asram(a) (Religious Community) 

ASHTANGA VINYASA YOGA 
See: Jois, K. Pattabhi and Ashtanga 
Vinyasa Yoga 

ASIATIC SOCIETIES 

The first learned society for the study of 
Asia was the Bataviaasch genootschap der 
Konsten en Wetenschappen (Batavian 
Society of Arts and Sciences), founded by 
the Dutch in Batavia (since 1949 Jakarta) 
in Indonesia in 1778. It was, however, the 
Asiatick Society (later the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal), founded in 1784, which was to 
be most influential for the study of Hin- 
duism. The first president of the Society, 
and its leading light in its first decade, 
was Sir William Jones, who in his address 
to the Society’s first meeting identified its 
objects of study as ‘MAN and NATURE; 
whatever is performed by the one, or 
produced by the other’, within the geo- 
graphical limits of Asia. From the outset 
the religions of India formed a significant 
part of the Society’s concerns and several 
important early works on Hinduism were 
first published in the Society’s journal, 
Asiatick Researches. The Society, itself 
modelled on the Royal Society of 
London, quickly inspired imitators else- 


where in India (Bombay 1804) and the 
wider world. In Europe the first was the 
Societe Asiatique de Paris, founded in 
1822, with Silvestre de Sacy as first pre- 
sident. The next several decades saw the 
founding of many other similar societies, 
notably the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland (founded 1823; Royal 
Charter 1824), the American Oriental 
Society (1842) and the Deutsch Morgen- 
landische Gesellschaft (1845). 

See also: Asiatick Researches; Jones, Sir 
William 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Kejariwal, O.P 1988. The Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and the Discovery of India’s Past 
1 784-1838. Delhi: Oxford University Press. 
Scholarly Societies Project (http://www.scho- 
larly-societies. org /) . 

ASIATICK RESEARCHES 

Founded as the journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Asiatick Researches 
was the first learned journal devoted to 
the study of Asia. Broad in scope, includ- 
ing also articles on natural history, the 
journal was an immediate success, and 
several further editions, some pirated, 
quickly appeared in Europe, as well as 
French and German translations. Among 
the important articles in early volumes 
were Sir William Jones’ annual discourses 
to the society, the third of which, ‘On the 
Hindus’, includes his famous pronounce- 
ment on the relationship between Sanskrit 
and Greek, Latin and the other languages 
of Europe. Later volumes included 
important essays by the leading figures of 
late-eighteenth- and early-nineteenth- 
century British Orientalism, such as those 
of H.T. Colebrooke on the Veda, on satl 
and on the Jains, and those of H.H. 
Wilson on the Purdnas and on different 
movements in contemporary Hinduism. 
From 1788 until its cessation in 1839, 
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ASRAM(A) (RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY) 


Asiatick Researches ran into twenty 
volumes and was superseded by the Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society. 

See also-. Asiatic Societies; Colebrooke, 
Henry Thomas; Jones, Sir William; Lan- 
guages; Orientalism; Puranas; Sati; Veda; 
Wilson, Harold Hayman 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Asiatick Researches. 1788-1839. Calcutta: 
Printed by Manuel Cantopher at the Hon- 
ourable Company's Printing Office. 
Kejariwal, O.P 1988. The Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and the Discovery of India’s Past 
1784-1838. Delhi: Oxford University Press. 

ASRAM(A) (RELIGIOUS 
COMMUNITY) 

The Sanskrit word asrama is commonly 
anglicised as ashrama. There are two pre- 
dominant designations of the term 
asrama in ancient Indian literature: (1) a 
hermitage; (2) a religious way of life. The 
first meaning, which is found in Brahma- 
nical, Buddhist and Jain sources, as well 
as in non-religious texts, is the most 
common. It usually refers to the residence 
of a holy person, but came to refer to a 
place where people would practise or 
learn spiritual teachings. According to 
Buddhist sources, an asrama (Pali: 
assama) was located in the wilderness and 
housed brahmanas with matted hair, who 
were married with children and who 
maintained a household fire. The second 
meaning of asrama refers to the Brahma- 
nical institution of designating distinct 
stages of life for all twice-born males. In 
more contemporary usages, an ashram 
can refer to a community that has gath- 
ered around a spiritual leader. A number 
of Hindu reformers, including Viveka- 
nanda, Rabindranath Tagore, Mohandas 
Gandhi and Sri Aurobindo, set up ash- 
rams at the end of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth centuries. 


Many contemporary ashrams in India 
have strict rules concerning diet and 
sexual abstinence, and are devoted to 
practices like yoga and meditation. 

See also: Buddhism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Fasting; Gandhi, Mohandas Kar- 
amchand; Ghose, Aurobindo; Jainism, 
relationship with Hinduism; Meditation; 
Tagore, Rabindranath; Tapas; Vivekananda, 
Swami 

Brian Black 

Further reading 

Flood, Gavin. 1996. An Introduction to Hinduism. 

Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
Olivelle, Patrick. 1993. The Asrama System: 
The History and Hermeneutics of a Religious 
Institution. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 

ASRAMAS (STAGES OF LIFE) 

Varna and asrama are two institutions so 
characteristic of the Hindu social order 
that the tradition is itself sometimes 
described as varnasrama dharma or the 
way of life characterised by these two 
institutions. While varna relates to a per- 
son’s life as a member of a social organi- 
sation, asrama relates the individual’s life 
as such, which is described as undergoing 
the following four stages: (1) celibate stu- 
dent (brahmacarya), (2) householder 
(garhasthya), (3) hermit (vanaprasthya) 
and (4) renunciant (samnyasa), in that 
order. Notionally a quarter of one’s life is 
allotted to each stage, as a rule of thumb, 
but it is the sequence which is of real sig- 
nificance. Its logic is provided by the 
twofold characterisation of dharma as 
involving active involvement on the one 
hand (pravrtti) and withdrawal on the 
other (nivrtti), mentioned in the Man- 
usmrti (12.88-89) and also stated by 
Sankara in his preface to the commentary 
on the BhagavadgTtd. 

An early mention of this scheme is 
found in the Chandogya Upanisad (2.23), 
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which implies three stages. It seems that 
originally, especially in the period of the 
Dharmasutras, the various asramas repre- 
sented optional lifestyles to choose from 
for one’s entire life. They apparently 
attained the present sequential formula- 
tion only later, in the succeeding period of 
the Dharmasastras. It has been plausibly 
suggested that the doctrine of the four 
asramas represents ‘Hinduism’s’ own ver- 
sion of the middle path between the 
extremes of this-worldliness and other- 
worldliness. 

This template of life offered by the 
scheme of the asramas seems to accord 
well with a human being’s biological des- 
tiny and has won approval, if not praise, 
unlike the varna system with which it is 
bracketed and which has attracted con- 
siderable criticism. 

The scheme of asramas, although desir- 
able for achieving emancipation, is not 
essential for it, and Sankara compares 
them to a saddle etc., which are aids to 
travelling but not essential for it. There is 
also some debate about whether this 
scheme - clearly meant for the male 
members of the three higher varnas - 
applied to women and sudras. The evi- 
dence from Sanskrit literature in general 
seems to provide evidence of such extended 
application, although according to 
Vamana Parana (14.117-18) a brahmana 
may pass through all the four asramas; a 
ksatriya the first three; a vaisya the first 
two and a sudra only one, that of the 
householder. 

See also : Asram(a) (religious community); 
Dharma; Dharmasastras; Dharmasutras 
Sankara; Varna 

Arvind Sharma 

Further reading 

Olivelle, P. 1993. The Asrama System: The 

History and Hermeneutics of a Religious 

Tradition. New York and Oxford: Oxford 

University Press. 


ASTANGA YOGA 

ASTANGA YOGA 

Astahga Yoga refers to the practice of 
Yoga consisting of eight limbs. The term 
astahga means consisting of eight (asta) 
limbs (anga). Yogasutra 2.28 states that 
practice of the eight limbs of yoga destroys 
impurity, which allows knowledge to 
shine until one discriminates between one’s 
own intellect, the finest manifestation of 
Prakrti in the individual personality, and 
Purusa, the individual self. Yogasutra 2.29 
enumerates the eight limbs, and 2.30 and 
2.32 their sub-limbs, as follows: 

1 yama, ‘rules of behaviour’ 
a ahimsa, ‘non-violence’ 
b satya, ‘truthfulness’ 

c asteya, ‘non-covetousness’ 
d brahmacarya, ‘celibacy’ 
e aparigraha, ‘non-acceptance of 

possessions’ 

2 niyama, ‘rules of self-conduct’ 
a sauca, ‘purification’ 

b santosa, ‘contentment’ 
c tapas, ‘spiritual energy’ 
d svadhyaya, ‘recitation’ 
e Isvarapranidhana, ‘devotion to 

one’s lord’ 

3 asana, ‘posture’ 

4 pranayama, ‘settling the breathing’ 

5 pratyahara, ‘collecting the senses’ 

6 dharana, ‘focus of attention’ 

7 dhyana, ‘meditation, i.e. continuously 
repeated focus of attention on a single 
object’ 

8 samadhi, ‘unity of settled focused 
awareness with an object of attention 
or without one’ 

The last three limbs together are called 
samyama ‘collection’ and are more internal 
than the previous five. While some schools 
of Yoga, such at the Transcendental Med- 
itation programme of Maharishi Mahesh 
Yogi, instruct the practice and culture of 
all eight limbs simultaneously, others 
instruct the steps in sequence. 

Ashtanga Vinyasa Yoga, so called and 
taught by Pattabhi Jois at his Ashtanga 
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ASTIKA AND NASTIKA 


Yoga Research Institute since 1948, 
instructs a vigorous routine of physical 
exercises synchronised with deep breath- 
ing first (3), followed by culture of the 
behavioural limbs (1-2), followed by pra- 
nayama (2) and then in sequence by the 
more internal limbs (5-8). The vigorous 
routine of physical exercises consisting of 
positions and movements synchronised 
with inhalation and exhalation (vinyasa) 
and directed gaze (drsti) which he 
instructs strengthens the body and sense 
organs, improves blood circulation and 
removes toxins as a foundation for con- 
trolling the mind, which in turn allows 
one to culture the first two limbs. The 
practice of breathing called pranayama 
(4), taught after many years of asana 
practice, steadies the mind and hence is 
the foundation for the internal cleansing 
practices (5-8), which eventually reveal 
the universal self. Beginning in 1927 Jois 
studied Ashtanga Yoga under T. Krish- 
namacharya, who learnt it from his tea- 
cher Rama Mohan Brahmachari in the 
early 1900s. 

See also: Ahimsa; Asana; Brahniacarya; 
Meditation; Prakrti; Purusa; Tapas; 
Transcendental meditation; Maharishi 
Mahesh Yogi; Jois, K. Pattabhi and Ash- 
tanga Vinyasa Yoga; Krishnamacharya, T.; 
Yoga; Yogasutras 

Peter M. Scharf 

Further reading 

Jois, K. Pattabhi. 2002. Yoga Mala. New York: 
North Point Press. 

Scott, John. 2000. Ashtanga Yoga: The Defini- 
tive Step-by-Step Guide to Dynamic Yoga. 
New York: Three Rivers Press. 

Stern, Eddie and Deirdre Summerbell. 2002. 
Sri K. Pattabhi Jois: A Tribute. New York: 
Eddie Stem and Gwyneth Paltrow. 

ASTIKA AND NASTIKA 

These terms can be translated as ‘believer’ 
and ‘unbeliever’ when used as nouns, or 


as ‘believing’ and ‘unbelieving’ when used 
as adjectives; nastika is sometimes trans- 
lated as ‘atheist’. They are derived from 
Sanskrit asti, ‘is’, and nasti, ‘is not’, and 
refer to those who believe in or assert 
certain religious concepts and those who 
deny them. What the astika affirms and 
the nastika denies is the Veda, and those 
beliefs which it authorises: the other 
world ( para-loka , the world beyond 
death), the gods and the efficacy of ritual. 

The distinction between astika and 
nastika is used in the classification of 
systems of thought (Dasgupta 1957: 67f). 
The well-known set of six systems (the 
saddarsana) are all astika, since they do 
not deny the authority of the Veda, 
though it is a central concern only for the 
first two, Purva Mlmamsa and Vedanta. 
Buddhism, Jainism and the materialist 
Lokayata or Carvaka system are nastika. 

See also : Buddhism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Jainism, relationship with Hinduism; 
Lokayata; Purva Mlmamsa; Saddarsana; 
Veda; Vedanta 

Dermot Killingley 

Further reading 

Dasgupta, Surendranath. 1957. A History of 
Indian Philosophy, Volume I. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 

ASTROLOGY 

See: Jyotisa 

asunit! 

From asu (‘life’, ‘existence’) and nl (‘lead’, 
‘guide’). The Vedic Spirit-life goddess, 
Asunltl is mentioned in the Rgveda 
(10.59.5-6) as a life giver, in contra- 
position to the Nirrtis, the goddesses of 
disorder and destruction. Asunltl belongs 
to a special class of deities which repre- 
sents personifications of abstract con- 
cepts. These are Anumati, ‘Favour (of 
the gods)’; Aramati, ‘Devotion’; Asunltl, 
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‘Spirit-life’; Manyu, ‘Wrath’; Nirrti, ‘Dis- 
order’; Sraddha, ‘Faith’; and Sunrta, 
‘Bounty’. Though not clearly described, 
Asunltl is said to be a benevolent goddess 
who is invoked when the faculties of 
experience are asked to return. It is after 
her intervention that sight, mind (manas), 
lifetime and breath (prana) are reas- 
sembled. Their reconstruction plus the 
grant of life (jTva) and physical sensation 
determine the birth of a new living body. 
Few particulars are known about the 
modalities of worshipping Asunltl. Her 
cult seems to be connected with sun 
worship and the sun god (Surya) as 
shown in Rgveda in 10.12.4. Due to her 
relation with the sunlight, Asunltfs bene- 
volence is particularly invoked in order to 
see the sun again. This makes it likely that 
she might have been connected to funer- 
ary rites (Antyesti) and deities such as 
Mrtyu (Death) and Yama (the god of the 
dead, son of Vivasvat, the ‘Brillant One’, 
an epithet of the Sun) ( Atharvaveda 
18.3.59). As her name indicates, Asunltl 
has the capacity to lead the souls of the 
deceased towards the world of the spirits 
(Atharvaveda 8.2.1). In Rgveda 10.15.14 
(the hymn to the fathers), Asunltl is said 
to be the guide of the ‘burned or 
unburnt’, while in the hymn to Agni in 
Rgveda 10.16.2 she leads the bodies of 
the deceased to the realm of the fathers 
(pitrloka). 

See also: Agni; Antyesti; JTva; Manas; 
Pitrloka; Samhita; Surya; Yama 

Fabrizio M. Ferrari 

Further reading 

MacDonell, A.A. 2002. A Vedic Reader for 
Students. New Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

ASURAS 

Superhuman beings, usually translated as 
demons, who are in opposition to gods. 
However, in spite of their place in 
mythology as the enemies of the gods, they 


are often described as possessing good 
qualities associated with warriors such as 
valour, generosity and loyalty. In the ear- 
liest parts of the Rgveda, the term is used 
for the supreme spirit and applied to 
some of the high deities such as Indra and 
Agni. The Taittinya Brdlvnana acknowl- 
edges them as the enemies of the gods but 
states that they were born from the breath 
of Prajapati, but according to the Visnu 
Parana they were created from the groin 
of Brahma. The change from god to 
demon seems to appear for the first time 
in the last book of the Rgveda and also in 
the Atharvaveda. It is speculated that the 
transference may have taken place as a 
result of divisions between Indian and 
Persian populations; another theory sug- 
gests a linguistic error occurred between 
asu (breath), sura (god), and a-sura (not 
god) (Dowson 1968: 28). It is also possi- 
ble that the division into two sets of 
powers, respectively representing good 
and evil, may have been a part of changes 
taking places in the late-Vedic period 
concerning the nature of divinity, influ- 
enced by contact with Zoroastrianism 
(Stutley 1977: 23). 

In the Purdnas and Epics the asuras are 
involved in endless struggles with the gods 
and some of them are prominent figures 
in epic battles with major deities and ava- 
taras. Foremost amongst them would be 
Ravana, the king of Sri Lanka, who 
fought with Rama after abducting his 
wife, and Mahisa, the buffalo-demon, 
who was defeated by Durga. However, by 
the time of the writing of the Purdnas and 
Epics asuras were identified with other 
demonic beings such as raksasas. In the 
older myths, asuras can often perform 
noble deeds such as that of Asurl, the 
demoness who was the first to discover a 
remedy for leprosy. 

See also: Agni; Avatara; Brahma; Brahma- 
nas; Deities; Durga; Indra; Mahisa; Praja- 
pati; Puranas; Raksasas; Rama; Ravana 

Ron Geaves 
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Further reading 

Dowson, John. 1968. A Classical Dictionary of 
Hindu Mythology and Religion, Geography, 
History and Literature. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 

Stutley, Margaret and James Stutley (eds). 
1977. A Dictionary of Hinduism: Its 

Mythology, Folklore and Development 1500 
bc-ad 1500. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 

ASVALAYANA 

A pupil of the sage Saunaka, a celebrated 
teacher of the Atharvaveda. Asvalayana 
was his most noted disciple and the 
author of noted works on Vedic ritual, 
most notably the Srautasiitras and the 
Grhyasutras. The former is an elucidation 
of the sacrificial instructions contained in 
the Brahmanas and the latter is a manual 
of social and domestic ritual behaviour. 
The continuation of some elements of 
Hindu ceremonies with ancient Vedic 
ritual is often attributed to the Grhyasu- 
tras. Both works have been published in 
the Bibliotheca Indica. Asvalayana was 
also the founder of a Sakha of the 
Rgveda, one of the many variations of the 
texts traditionally handed down orally by 
teachers and leading to the formation of 
various schools. 

See also\ Brahmanas; Grhyasutras; Sam- 
hita; Srautasiitras 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Aithal, K.P 1986. Non Rgvedic Citations in the 
Asvalayana Srautasutra: A Study. Varanasi: 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office. 
Mohanty, S.S. 1998. Aspects of Domestic Cer- 
emonies in Asvalayana School: A Study of 
Vedic Rituals. Jagatsinghpur, Orissa: Medha 
Indological Publication. 

ASVINS 

‘Divine horsemen'. The Vedic divine 
twins, sons of Dyaus Pitr and Prthivl. The 


Asvins, also known as the Nasatyas 
(‘children of paradise’?), are exemplary of 
the Vedic understanding and personifica- 
tion of divine duality. They are foremost 
to be recognised as Indra and Agni but 
may also be expressed as Indra and 
Soma, Indra and Visnu, Indra (Manu) 
and Yama, Indra and Brhaspati, Indra 
and Pusan, Soma and Rudra, Soma and 
Pusan, and Agni and Soma. Like their 
Greek counterparts, the Dioscuri, the 
Asvins are rescuers of those in distress - 
particularly from the ocean. They are also 
recognised as divine physicians - able to 
cure blindness and lameness as well as to 
rejuvenate. Their joint sister-spouse is 
Surya, daughter of the sun and most 
likely an instance of the dawn-goddess 
Usas. More central in pre-Vedic Indo- 
European religiosity, the Asvins remained 
as popular figures in Vedic India. A bas- 
relief of the twins is to be found today in 
the Dandapanlsvara shrine of Varanasi’s 
Visvesara (Golden) Temple. 

See also : Agni; Brhaspati; Dyaus Pitr; 
Indra; Prthivl; Rudra; Soma; Usas; Vedic 
Pantheon; Visnu; Yama 

Michael York 

ATHARVAVEDA 

See: Samhita 

ATMAN 

The word atman m., ‘breath, spirit, soul, 
self’, derived from reconstructed Proto- 
Indo-European etmen, ‘breath’ (Mayrho- 
fer 1956: 73; Pokorny 1959: 39, 345), still 
occurs in its Proto-Indo-European mean- 
ing ‘breath’ in the Rgveda (1900-1100 
bce; Rgveda 7.87.2; 10.92.13), where it is 
contrasted with the body and sight 
( Rgveda 10.16.3) as one of the elements of 
the person that repair to their corre- 
sponding natural elements after death, 
and where it is contrasted even with the 
life spirit (asu, Rgveda 1.164.4). Yet even 
in this most ancient Indian text, it is used 
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for the universal self, where the sun is 
called the atman of all animals and plants 
(Rgveda 1.115.1; 7.101.6). It is used for a 
more abstract entity in contrast with the 
breath in other Vedic texts ( Atharvaveda 
5.9, etc.), where prana, ‘breath’, repairs to 
the wind and atman to the atmosphere; 
and for the absolute self in contrast with 
the human being (purusa) (Aitareya Ara- 
nyaka 11.3.2). The term is also used 
throughout the history of Sanskrit as a 
reflexive pronoun, ‘oneself’, and pronom- 
inal adjective, ‘own’. Additionally, it 
refers to the essence or nature of a thing, 
to the torso as opposed to the limbs, to the 
body, to intelligence and to personality 
(Bohtlingk and Roth 1852-55: 118-19). 

In the Upanisads , although certain pas- 
sages still identify the self (atman) with 
breath (prana) ( KausTtaki Upanisad 2.14; 
3.2-3; 3.8), attempts are made to distin- 
guish the self from aspects of individuality 
commonly conceived to be one’s self, such 
as the body, breath ( Katha Upanisad 5.5), 
senses, mind, cognition and bliss ( Taittir - 
Jya Upanisad 2.1-6; Prasna Upanisad 4.9). 
Instead the self is identified as the inner 
controller (Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
3.7.3), the innermost agent and enjoyer of 
all human faculties of action and experi- 
ence (Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1.4. 7-8; 
2.4.11; 2.5.19; 3.7.3; 4.4.17), and the pure 
subject of all experience that cannot be 
known as an object (Brhadaranyaka Upa- 
nisad 2.5.19; 3.4.2; 2.4.14; 4.5.15). Such 
an individual self referred to by the term 
atman is identified with Purusa, both 
explicitly (Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 4.3.7) 
and in its characteristics. Both the atman 
and Purusa are said to be of a definite 
small size and to reside in the heart 
( Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 4.3.7; Prasna 
Upanisad 3 .6; Chandogya Upanisad 5.18 .1; 
Svetasvatara Upanisad 5.8-9; Brhadar- 
anyaka Upanisad 5.6.1; Katha Upanisad 
4.12-13; 6.17; Svetasvatara Upanisad 3 .13). 
This localised self moves through chan- 
nels in the body in different states of 
consciousness, such as dreaming (Brha- 


daranyaka Upanisad 4.3.12-14). Upon 
death it exits from the body through the 
crown of the head (Chandogya Upanisad 
8.6.4; TaittirTya Upanisad 1.6; Katha Upa- 
nisad 6.16), or through another aperture 
(Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 4.4.2), and trans- 
migrates (Prasna Upanisad 4.9; Brhadar- 
anyaka Upanisad 4.4.3). 

The Upanisads are pre-eminently 
known, however, for distinguishing the 
individual self from all limiting character- 
istics and identifying it with the absolute 
essence of the world. Brahman. The 
innermost self that is ordinarily identified 
as the subject of all one’s intellectual and 
affective experiences and the agent of all 
one’s volition and action is the essence of 
what is ordinarily perceived to be the 
external world (Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
2.5.1-15, 19; 3.4. 1-2; 3.5.1; 4.4.25; KausT- 
taki Upanisad 1.6; Mandukya Upanisad 2). 
As identified with Brahman and with the 
cosmic Purusa, the individual self is the 
source and essence of the world; more- 
over, the self is described as such even 
under the title of atman (Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad 2.1.20; TaittirTya Upanisad 
2.1; 2.6). The atman creates the world 
and every aspect of the individual (Aitar- 
eya Upanisad 1.1-3). Its exhalation is 
all knowledge (Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
2.4.10). After creating the world the 
atman enters into it (TaittirTya Upanisad 

2.6) . It is identical with the whole world 
(Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1.4.15-16; 

2.4.6) . It is the lord of all beings (Brha- 
daranyaka Upanisad 2.5.15). In short, 
viewed as an object, it is all that one 
ordinarily calls God. Yet it is not an 
object; it is the single self within every 
being (Katha Upanisad 5.10-12). Realisa- 
tion that the individual self is identical to 
the essence of the world wins the knowl- 
edge and support of all nature (Prasna 
Upanisad 4.10-11; Brhadaranyaka Upani- 
sad 1.4.15-16; 1.5.20), while the whole 
world abandons one who considers it as 
something other than his own self (Brha- 
daranyaka Upanisad 2.4.6). 
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While upanisadic authors describe the 
self as having wonderful attributes, they 
frequently state that it is describable only 
in negative terms (neti neti), such as 
immortal, ungraspable, indestructible, with- 
out attachment, free from the influence of 
good and bad ( Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
3.9.26; 4.2.4; 4.4.22; 4.5.15), without dis- 
tinguishing marks, unthinkable, inde- 
scribable, without a second (Mandukya 
Upanisad 7). Categories of extension and 
location do not apply in the manner of 
ordinary objects. In contrast to passages 
that describe the self as localised and 
mobile, others describe it as omnipresent 
(Katha Upanisad 2.22; Svetasvatara Upa- 
nisad 3.21; 6.1 1 ). 

Although Jainism accepts that the indi- 
vidual self (Jlva) is as large as the body it 
occupies or last occupied, and there is 
some suspicion that early Vaisesika 
accepted a localised and mobile self 
(atman) (Adachi 1994), the six systems of 
Indian philosophy (Saddarsana) all accept 
that the self is ubiquitous (Potter 1977: 
95-100). While Nyaya, Vaisesika and 
Purva Mlmamsa consider the atman to be 
the agent responsible for action and the 
locus of the residual efficacy of action 
(Karma) (Halbfass 1991: 308), Samkhya, 
Yoga and Vedanta accept that aspects of 
the personality mistaken for the self cause 
action and are the locus of its residues, and 
that the atman is entirely unconnected 
with action. While the others accept that 
that there are many selves, Advaita 
Vedanta considers that the multiplicity 
erroneously perceived in manifest nature 
is superimposed on the one self. 

Upanisadic passages that distinguish 
the atman from aspects of individuality 
commonly conceived to be one's self deny 
that even consciousness belongs to it. Yet 
consciousness is the most intimate aspect 
of personal identity, and advocates of 
Vedanta assert that consciousness is one 
of the essential properties of Brahman 
and therefore of the atman that is identi- 
fied with it (Brahman-atman). Cryptic 


passages deny both consciousness and 
unconsciousness to the self ( Mandukya 
Upanisad). The dilemma is solved upon 
understanding that the type of cognition 
that depends upon the duality between 
knower and known ceases when the sub- 
ject-object duality itself is transcended 
upon recognising the identity of every- 
thing with one’s self ( Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad 2.4.14). While the being con- 
scious of objects ceases, pure conscious- 
ness remains. 

See also : Advaita; Brahman; Brahman- 
atman; Jainism, relationship with Hindu- 
ism; Jlva; Karma; Nyaya; Purusa; Purva 
Mlmamsa; Saccidananda; Saddarsana; 
Samhita; Samkhya; Upanisads; Vaisesika; 
Vedanta; Yoga 
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ATRI 

One of the seven mythical sages or rsis of 
the Rgveda, whose names are all epithets 
for lire (Atri literally means 'devourer' or 
‘eater') and stars of the constellation the 
Great Bear. Many hymns of the Rgveda are 
addressed to him, especially those asso- 
ciated with the praise of Agni, Indra or the 
Asvins. In the earliest vedic literature, he is 
said to be the first of the Aryans to arrive 
in India and the purohit of the live tribes 
whose role was to protect the sun against 
the eclipse demon. In the Epic period, he 
is considered to be one of the ten praja- 
patis or ‘Lord of Creatures’, one of the 
ten progenitors of the human race created 
by Manu. In puranic mythology he is 
considered to be the offspring of Brahma, 
having come forth from the god’s eyes, 
and, although destroyed by Siva’s curse, 
was reborn from the flames after Brahma 
performed a fire sacrifice. He is also 
named as the father of Soma and the 
ascetic Dattatreya by his wife Anasuya. 

See also : Agni; Anasuya; Asvins; Brahma; 
Dattatreya; Indra; Manu; Puranas; Pur- 
ohit(a); Rsi; Samhita; Siva; Soma 
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AIM 

See\ Om 

AUROBINDO, SRI 

See\ Ghose, Aurobindo 

AUROVILLE 

Auroville is based on Sri Aurobindo’s and 
the Mother’s vision. Auroville (City of 
Dawn), was founded in 1968 as a uni- 
versal city devoted to human unity, inter- 
national understanding and service to 
humanity. Located near Pondicherry in 
Southeast India, Auroville is an interna- 
tional and experimental community of 
about 1,700 (as of 2005) individuals from 
35 countries devoted to furthering human 
evolution, peace and harmony. From its 
inception, Auroville was endorsed by 
UNESCO and the government of India and 
has received financial support from var- 
ious governmental and non-governmental 
organisations and foundations. 

Auroville is laid out in a circular fashion 
and at its centre is a unique globe-shaped 
structure known as the Matrimandir. 
Radiating out from the centre there are four 
zones: industrial, cultural, residential and 
international. Residents are engaged in 
educational research, development of sus- 
tainable technologies and agriculture, as well 
as various cultural and spiritual activities. 

See also : Ghose, Aurobindo; Mother, The 

Bahman A. K. Shirazi 
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Nineteenth century immigration to 
Australia 

Details of religious identification have 
been collected since the very first 
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population Census held in Australia. 
However, the detail released from the 
Census has varied from one Census to 
another. Until the latter part of the twen- 
tieth century, the number of Hindus living 
in Australia was very small and, in most 
Censuses, too small to be noted as a 
separate category. 

Australia was not isolated in the days 
prior to European settlement there. 
Aboriginal people traded with East Asian 
communities, particularly with people 
from Macassar in South Sulawesi (Trud- 
gen 2000). It is quite possible that on 
some occasions Indian merchants and 
adventurers made it down to Australia 
and there are legends which tell of such 
travels. However, there is little firm evi- 
dence of particular journeys or contacts 
(Bilimoria 1996: 7). 

After the cessation of transportation of 
convicts to Australia, farmers developing 
pastoral properties looked around for 
other cheap sources of labour. In 1839, 
1,283 indentured Indian labourers were 
obtained by 111 pastoralists in New 
South Wales. For example, in 1842 fifty- 
one coolies from India arrived in Mor- 
eton Bay to work on pastoral estates in 
the Queensland area. 

In 1860, Robert O’Hara Burke and 
John Wills organised a large expedition to 
cross Australia from south to north. They 
decided to use camels and organised help 
in handling camels from some Afghans’. 
These people came from the border 
between Afghanistan and India. In 1866, 
Thomas Elder of South Australia impor- 
ted 122 camels from India to use in 
transport through the desert terrain, 
opening up transport to outlying sheep 
and cattle stations. More camels followed. 
With the camels came camel drivers, 
mostly from the same border regions 
between India and Afghanistan. The 
majority of these people were Muslims 
and they built the first Australian mos- 
ques in Adelaide and Broken Hill. A few 
of them were Hindus. 


As camels were replaced by road trans- 
port, some of these camel drivers resorted 
to independent hawking of goods around 
the rural areas. Licences were offered to 
hawkers in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century and quite a number of 
Indians came to hawk materials, utensils 
and other small goods, most around out- 
lying areas. One firm of Indian Hindu 
merchants was established in Melbourne 
operating an opal business which has 
lasted for more than a century (Bilimoria 
1996: 10). 

In the mid 1860s, sugar cane cultivation 
spread in Queensland. The planters were 
anxious to get cheap labour. Between 
1863 and 1904, more than 70,000 workers 
were brought to Queensland. While the 
majority of these people were from the 
Pacific Islands, there were some Chinese, 
Malays, Singhalese and Indians. They 
were paid a minimum wage of £6 annually, 
together with food, shelter, clothing, 
tobacco and medical care. They cleared 
the land, ploughed, weeded and cut the 
sugar cane. Some worked as general 
labourers. A few women were among them, 
mostly working as domestic servants. 
There were not sufficient numbers of 
these people - nor did they have the 
freedom - to develop their own religious 
organisations, however. 

While the cheap labour was valued by 
the plantation owners, others opposed 
this importation of cheap labour because 
of the threat to the employment of Eur- 
opeans. The fact that Asian and Pacific 
labourers worked for very low wages 
threatened the conditions of employment 
for Europeans. There were also fears that 
these ‘aliens’ might eventually ‘over- 
whelm’ the European population. As 
early as 1884, the Queensland govern- 
ment announced that the import of cheap 
‘coloured’ labour would cease. The first 
step was to ban them from being 
employed in anything but agricultural 
work. A total ban on non-white immi- 
gration was imposed in 1901 by the newly 
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formed federal government under what 
became known as the ‘white Australia’ 
policy. 

None of the Hindu groups who came to 
Australia in the nineteenth century set up 
any Hindu temples, although a Sikh 
temple was established by one community 
in New South Wales. The Hindu labour- 
ers, hawkers and merchants may well have 
practised their religion in private, but 
there were not enough of them in any one 
place, nor did they have the wealth, to 
establish permanent structures for com- 
munal worship. 

In 1901, Australians born in ‘British 
India’ and their descendants numbered 
approximately 7,637 people (Australian 
Bureau of Statistics 1901: 121). However, 
it seems that only a small proportion of 
these were ‘Hindoos’ or ‘Mahometans’, as 
they are described in the Census. The 
Immigration Restriction Act 1901 imposed 
a European language test along with 
other constraints on any would-be immi- 
grants, even to obtain a permit to enter 
Australia as a visitor. Even family mem- 
bers of Hindus living in Australia were 
refused entry. Opportunities for employ- 
ment of Asians through hawking or 
farming were restricted. Many Hindus 
left Australia. Those who died were not 
replaced through further immigration. 
Just a few assimilated into the host 
society and continued to live in Australia. 
The numbers of Hindus in Australia 
dwindled. In 1911, the Census recorded 
just 414 Hindus and by 1933 the number 
had dropped to just 212 (Hughes 1997: 26). 

Early Indian immigration to New 
Zealand 

In New Zealand a similar process occur- 
red, although the number of Indians who 
emigrated there was much smaller than 
the number emigrating to Australia. In 
1896 there were only forty-six Indians 
in New Zealand. Most of them worked 
as hawkers, peddlers or domestic helps. 


Early in the twentieth century the numbers 
increased, mostly through ‘chain migra- 
tion’ involving the relations and friends of 
Indians already living in New Zealand. 
Around 1920 there were sufficient Indians 
living in New Zealand to form the ‘New 
Zealand Indian Association’. 

In 1920 the New Zealand government 
passed the Immigration Restriction 
Amendment Act, which allowed them to 
exclude anyone who was not of British 
birth from entering New Zealand. Being 
of British birth was distinguished from 
being a British subject, and meant that 
the government could prevent Indians 
and other non-white British subjects 
from entering New Zealand. The New 
Zealand Indian Association wrote to the 
government: 

we respectfully urge that we are not aliens 
within the British Common Wealth of 
Nations ... to preserve and safeguard the 
interests of the Indians is to uphold the 
prestige of the Empire. 

But their protests were to no effect. It was 
not until the latter part of the twentieth 
century that equality in the criteria for 
immigration of all Commonwealth citi- 
zens to New Zealand was reinstated. 

Post- World War II immigration 

Following World War II, large numbers 
of immigrants were welcomed into Aus- 
tralia. The government was anxious to 
build the population, to develop industry 
and commerce and to put in place sig- 
nificant infrastructure. But almost all of 
the immigrants post-World War II were 
Europeans. In 1973, the Labour govern- 
ment announced that there would be no 
discrimination against migrants on the 
basis of colour, race or nationality. 
Among the first waves of non-European 
immigrants were refugees from the war in 
Lebanon. In the latter part of the 1970s 
many refugees from the war in Vietnam 
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arrived, followed by immigrants from 
many other parts of Asia. 

In the 1980s the Hindu community 
began to build. Many of the early Hindu 
migrants came from Fiji. Some of these 
came via New Zealand. They were 
attempting to avoid the ethnic tensions 
which had arisen in Fiji. In Australia, the 
Fijian community did not succeed in 
forming its own associations at this time. 
Nor was it able to build any temples. 

In the late 1980s the immigration laws 
changed again, allowing in people from 
particular occupational categories - par- 
ticularly business people. Doctors were 
also welcomed if they were willing to 
work in rural areas of Australia. Many 
Indians responded to these opportunities. 
Between 1986 and 2001, approximately 
80,000 Hindus entered Australia. 

Between 1991 and 1996, the Hindu 
community in Australia grew from 43,000 
to 67,000, a growth of more than 50 per 
cent. This made it the fastest growing of 
all major religious groups in Australia. 
The growth continued between 1996 and 
2001. An additional 28,000 people 
brought the total number of Hindus in 
Australia to 95,473, a growth rate of 42 
per cent. While the growth rate during 
this period was less than that among 
Buddhists (79 per cent) and a little below 
that of the Sikhs (45 per cent), it has 
meant that Hinduism has become one of 
the larger religious groups in Australia. 
According to Census figures, the Hindu 
community is now larger than the Jewish 
community and larger than many Chris- 
tian denominations such as the Salvation 
Army, Jehovah's Witnesses and Seventh- 
day Adventists. 

The patterns of growth in the Hindu 
community have been similar in New 
Zealand. In 1971 there were just 3,845 
Hindus in New Zealand. The number had 
grown to 6,078 by 1981. Between 1981 
and 1991, the number of Hindus increased 
to around 18,000. Many of these had 
been living in Fiji. By 2001 there were 


almost 40,000 Hindus living in New 
Zealand, many of the most recent arrivals 
having arrived directly from India. The 
Hindus are a larger portion of the New 
Zealand population (1.1 per cent) than 
they are of the Australian population (0.5 
per cent). In New Zealand the Hindu 
community is only slightly smaller than 
the Buddhist community and is twice as 
large as the Islamic community. 

Hindu gurus 

Hinduism began to take root in Australia 
not through immigration but through the 
visits of Indian gurus. The first Hindu 
guru to arrive in Australia was Jiddu 
Krishnamurti, sponsored by Annie Besant's 
theosophical movement. It had been 
announced that he would arrive in a mir- 
aculous way, walking on water. He dis- 
appointed many as he walked ordinarily 
down the ship's gangway. However, 
during his visit it is said that he charmed 
many with his personality (Bilimoria 
1989: 24). Krishnamurti returned to Aus- 
tralia several times, the last visit occurring 
in 1970. A small Krishnamurti Centre in 
Sydney has continued to hold meetings 
and distribute video and audiotapes of 
Krishnamurti’s talks and dialogues. 

Australia and New Zealand partici- 
pated in the rise in interest in Eastern 
religion in the 1960s. These were times of 
considerable religious and cultural tur- 
moil in Australia and in New Zealand, as 
in other parts of the Western world. 
Many turned away from the Christian 
heritage which had dominated the reli- 
gious landscape. Some found the Chris- 
tian traditions spiritually barren, lacking 
in the experiential dimension. Others 
abandoned Christianity as they rejected 
the moral strictures of the churches, par- 
ticularly what was seen as a restrictive 
code of sexuality. Many followed the 
Beatles and other celebrities in looking at 
what the religions of the East might have 
to offer. 
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Several gurus spent time in Australia 
and New Zealand in the 1960s and 1970s. 
Among the visitors were: 

• Swami Ranganathananda of the 
Ramakrishna- Vivekanada Mission 

• Swami Muktananda of the Siddha 
Yoga syndicate 

• Guru Maharaji of the Divine Light 
Mission 

Swami Venkatesananda and Swami 
Satyananda Saraswati came on a longer- 
term basis, establishing ashrams in Wes- 
tern Australia and New South Wales, 
respectively (Bilimoria 1996: 33-35; Ward 
and Humphreys 1995: 383-98). 

Books on Hinduism found their way 
into the popular market. Yoga teachers 
established yoga centres in the suburbs 
of the cities. Australians joined the 
throngs of young people visiting India 
looking for new religious experiences and 
philosophies. 

Hinduism has been taught in the uni- 
versities mostly in the context of the study 
of religion. Some universities have taught 
Sanskrit and others Hindu philosophy 
(Bailey 1989: 49-56). 

The International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness 

The International Society for Krishna 
Consciousness, popularly known as the 
Hare Krishna movement, arrived in Aus- 
tralia in 1969. Bhaktivedanta Srila Prab- 
hupada, the founder of the movement, 
visited Australia several times. Temples 
were established in several major cities. In 
the 1970s, it was common to see a small 
group of Hare Krishnas, mostly European 
converts, dressed in distinctive Indian- 
style dress, chanting, dancing and hand- 
ing out literature through the shopping 
centres of major Australian cities. The 
Hare Krishna movement attracted Wes- 
terners who were looking for a radical 
alternative way of life. 


While it has not maintained its early 
growth, the movement has had a con- 
tinuing presence. In 2003, there were six 
Hare Krishna temples in the major cities 
in Australia. The Hare Krishnas also 
operated eleven restaurants and three 
rural communities. Approximately 900 
people identified themselves with the Hare 
Krishna movement in the 2001 Australian 
population Census. 

Other Hindu movements 

Several other groups of Hindu origin have 
been formed in Australia and New Zeal- 
and. Among them is Elan Vital, formerly 
known as the Divine Light Mission. Prem 
Rawat, the founder, first visited Australia 
in 1972 and established a centre in 
Melbourne. He has since returned to 
Australia many times. There is a small 
group which arranges these visits and 
promotes the teachings in Australia. 
However, in the 2001 Census only a 
handful of people described themselves in 
a way which linked them directly with the 
Divine Light Mission or Elan Vital. 
Similarly, a small group in New Zealand 
promotes Prem Rawat ’s teachings (Tiwari 
1985: 174). 

The Ananda Marg movement was 
established in Australia in 1972 and in 
New Zealand in 1973. It captured the 
attention of some young people as a 
movement of social protest and reform 
(Tiwari 1985: 166). It gained notoriety in 
Australia when, in 1978, three young 
members of the movement were arrested 
and convicted for the bombing of a 
Sydney hotel during the visit of the Indian 
prime minister. After a special judicial 
enquiry, the three were pardoned and 
released in 1985. Ananda Marg has con- 
tinued to have several small units in var- 
ious places in Australia, and in the 2001 
Australian Census around 100 people 
identified themselves with the movement. 
In New Zealand the movement received 
adverse publicity for its activities during 
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the election in 1975 and support for it 
declined (Tiwari 1985: 170). 

Of greater importance to many Indian 
Hindus has been the Sai Baba movement, 
established in Australia in 1980 in Sydney 
to promote the teaching of Sri Sathya Sai 
Baba. Since then, centres and groups have 
been established all around Australia. The 
New Zealand centre for Sai Baba is in 
Auckland and groups have been estab- 
lished in three regions: a northern region, 
a central region and a Bay of Plenty/Wai- 
kato region. Weekly or bi-weekly meet- 
ings are held in these groups, with larger 
national conferences from time to time. 
Many people have been attracted by 
Baba's teachings about equality and social 
transformation. 

There are a variety of groups which 
promote Yoga practices and teaching 
in Australia and New Zealand. Among 
them are Brahma Kumaris organisation, 
Krishnamurti centres, Satyananda Yoga 
Ashrams, Siddha Yoga Meditation Ash- 
rams, the Self Realisation Fellowship, Sri 
Aurobindo Society, and Sri Chinmoy. 
Perhaps the most widely known move- 
ment is Transcendental Meditation, 
introduced to Australia in 1961 (Ward 
and Humphreys 1995: 395) and New 
Zealand in 1962 (Tiwari 1985: 176). Many 
thousands of people have been trained in 
its meditation techniques, and for many 
these remain helpful as techniques that 
can be used by people of various religious 
beliefs. Indeed, the Transcendental Medi- 
tation website claims that it requires ‘no 
belief or lifestyle change, is non-religious, 
is not time consuming’. In 2003, there 
were twenty-three Maharishi Health Edu- 
cation Centres or Vedic Colleges in Aus- 
tralia and sixteen around New Zealand. 

Temple building 

In 1974 the first Hindu society, the Sri 
Mandir Society, was formed in Australia. 
Initially it had a membership of just 200 
people. An old Christian church in the 


Sydney suburb of Auburn was purchased 
in 1977 and transformed into the first 
Australian Hindu temple. It has since been 
a centre for a variety of Hindu festivals. 

The Sri Venkateswara Temple Associa- 
tion was formed in 1978 with the aim of 
building a temple near Sydney. It was 
built in Helensburgh, another suburb of 
Sydney, and consecrated in 1985. This 
temple has served mostly the Tamil com- 
munity from Southern India and Sri 
Lanka. Two other temples have since been 
built by Tamil Hindus in Australia, 
another in Sydney and one in Perth. 

Another group of Indians, this time 
from the north, was supported by the 
India Heritage Research Foundation and 
began building a Hindu temple in Sydney 
dedicated to Siva. 

The Hindu Society of Victoria was 
founded in 1982 and immediately began 
plans for building a temple. A site was 
chosen close to the sea, on the outskirts 
of Melbourne, at Carrum Downs. It was 
planned that worship at the temple would 
centre on both Siva and Visnu, bringing 
together the two major streams of Hindu 
ritual tradition. The temple was com- 
pleted in 1994 at a cost of Aus$1.5 mil- 
lion. It has been a focus for a large 
portion of the Hindu community in Vic- 
toria. Traditional craftsmen, who tra- 
velled from India for the task, completed 
the embellishments of the temple. 

However, before this temple was com- 
pleted, a smaller temple was built and 
dedicated to Ganesa at the Basin, another 
suburb of Melbourne, in 1992 (Bilimoria 
1996: 38). 

In 2003, there were more than thirty 
Hindu temples in Australia, including six 
associated with the Hare Krishna move- 
ment. Every state capital had at least one 
temple, except for Hobart, Tasmania. 
There were four temples in the federal 
capital, Canberra. 

In New Zealand the small Indian com- 
munity purchased three houses in Auck- 
land in the late 1940s. The site was 
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cleared, and a community hall was built. 
Named the Gandhi Hall, it was opened in 
1955. Led by Shri Rameshbhai N. Patel, 
religious ceremonies were held each 
Sunday in the community hall along with 
festivals such as Dlvall and Navaratri. 

In 1990, a new site was purchased and 
a prayer hall constructed. Images of Sri 
Radha and Krsna were brought from 
India in 1991. Regular mandir activities 
were conducted. Construction of a temple 
began in October 2000 and inauguration 
ceremonies took place in June 2001. 

The Hindu community in Australia 

In 2003, the Census recorded that there 
were 95,473 Hindus living in Australia, 
constituting around 0.5 per cent of the 
population. Only 16,571 of them had 
been born in Australia, the remainder 
having been born overseas. Out of these, 
2,456 were born in Australia and with 
both parents born in Australia. In other 
words, of all Hindus in Australia, 83 per 
cent were immigrants and 15 per cent 
were first-generation Australians. Only 2 
per cent had a longer heritage in Australia. 

As the following statistics show, many 
of the Hindus in Australia were already 
part of the Indian diaspora and had not 
come directly from India, but from 
another country. According to the 2001 
Census in Australia, the birthplaces of 
overseas-born Hindus were as follows: 

• 31,938 India 

• 19,762 Pacific Islands (almost entirely 
from Fiji) 

• 10,206 Sri Lanka 

• 2,251 Malaysia 

• 2,241 South Africa 

• 1,302 Singapore 

• 1,192 United Kingdom 

• 1,024 New Zealand 

The Hindus living in Australia came from 
a variety of language groups. A little fewer 
than 20 per cent of Hindus living in Aus- 


tralia spoke English at home. The most 
common language among Hindus was 
Hindi, spoken by 36 per cent, followed 
by Tamil, spoken by 19 per cent, and 
another 21 per cent spoke other South 
Asian languages. Around 860 spoke Pun- 
jabi, 600 spoke Indonesian, and between 
200 and 300 each spoke Fijian, French 
and Malay. 

The demographic characteristics are 
typical of a young immigrant community. 
Most immigrants arrive as single young 
people in their twenties or thirties, or as 
young families. In 2001, 69 per cent of 
Hindus were under the age of 40, com- 
pared with 57 per cent of the total Aus- 
tralian population. Only 2,000 Hindus, 
close to 2 per cent of all Hindus, were 
aged 70 years or more, compared with 9 
per cent of the Australian population. 

It has been more common for men than 
women to emigrate to Australia. Some- 
times, men will leave their wives and chil- 
dren in the home country until they have 
found work and a home in Australia. The 
process can involve obtaining some Aus- 
tralian qualifications before they are able 
to work in their chosen profession. Hence, 
the time before wives and children arrive 
may be a period of some years. In 2001, 
the Census found that there were more 
males than females in the Australian Hindu 
community, 53 per cent of all Hindus 
being male. 

However, the 2001 Census reported 
that Hindus had a high rate of marriage, 
with 63 per cent of all Hindus over the 
age of 15 being married, compared with 
51 per cent of the Australian population. 
Unlike the wider population, few Hindus 
were living in de facto relationships, and 
few were separated or divorced; 86 per 
cent of all married Hindus were married 
to spouses who identified their religion as 
Hindu. Of all the major ‘world religions’, 
Hindus had the third highest rate of 
marriage within the religious group, fol- 
lowing Islam (90 per cent) and Sikhism 
(88 per cent). Of those Hindus married to 
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people of other religions, most were mar- 
ried to Catholics, Anglicans or people of 
no religion. 

Most emigrants enter Australia through 
one of the state capital cities, particularly 
the two largest, Sydney and Melbourne. 
Most stay in the capital cities, for it is 
here that employment is most readily 
available. In 2001, almost half of all 
Hindus living in Australia were living in 
Sydney. Another quarter of them lived in 
Melbourne; 7 per cent lived in Brisbane, 5 
per cent in Perth and around 2.5 per cent 
each in Adelaide and Canberra. Just 7 per 
cent of all Hindus lived outside the major 
state and federal capital cities. 

Hindus have not congregated in a few 
suburbs, as have the Jewish people or, to 
some extent, Muslims. Part of the reason 
is that they are not bound to be close to a 
temple or to other special facilities. Most 
Hindus have a small shrine at their home 
where daily worship takes place. Only on 
special occasions will they go and visit a 
temple. On the other hand, orthodox Jews 
have been constrained by the fact that 
they must live within walking distance of 
their synagogues. Muslims have looked 
for those suburbs where they can readily 
buy halal food and, for many, where they 
can find work in the factories. Hindu 
people, however, have spread widely 
through the middle-class suburbs. 

Since the 1980s, Australia has had 
quotas for an annual intake of refugees 
and other immigrants accepted on com- 
passionate grounds. Most other immi- 
grants have been accepted because they 
have fitted certain occupational cate- 
gories, mostly in certain kinds of business 
and professions. These immigration reg- 
ulations had the consequence that most 
Hindus living in Australia in 2001 had 
high levels of formal education. Almost 
one- third of all Hindus 1 5 years of age or 
older had university qualifications; 12 per 
cent of them had postgraduate degrees, 
compared with just 2.5 per cent of the 
Australian population as a whole. Indeed, 


the Hindu community had a higher level 
of formal education than any other reli- 
gious community in Australia. 

According to the 2001 Census, 13 per 
cent of Australia’s Hindus earnt 
Aus$ 1,000 or more per week, compared 
with just 8 per cent of the wider popula- 
tion. Most Hindu immigrants had been 
able to find work. In 2001, just 3 per cent 
of all Hindus stated in the Census that 
they were unemployed and looking for 
full-time work, while another 2 per cent 
were unemployed and looking for part- 
time work. 

The largest portion of Hindus living in 
Australia were employed as professionals. 
They were working mainly in property 
and business services, in health and com- 
munity services, or in education. Some 
were associate professionals, for example 
in nursing, and others were in manage- 
ment and administration. Among others, 
the most common occupational areas 
were clerical work and retail sales. 

The Hindu community in New 
Zealand 

Among the 39,867 Hindus living in New 
Zealand, according to the 2001 Census, 

• 12,234 were born in the Pacific Islands 
(most in Fiji) 

• 10,743 were born in India 

• 1,605 were born in Sri Lanka 

• 1,344 were born in South Africa 

• 11,142 were born in New Zealand 

Hence a total of 71 per cent were immi- 
grants. As in Australia, the majority of 
those not born overseas would be first- 
generation New Zealanders. 

There were almost equal numbers of 
men and women in the Hindu community 
in New Zealand, with men constituting 
49.97 per cent of the community. The 
Hindu community in New Zealand was 
also more evenly spread in terms of age 
than the Australian community, reflecting 
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a longer period of immigration. A total of 
77 per cent of all Hindus were under 45 
years of age in 2001, compared with 66 
per cent of the total population. Just 5.3 
per cent of Hindus living in New Zealand 
were 65 years of age or older, compared 
with 12.1 per cent of the total population 
(Statistics New Zealand, www/stats.gov.nz: 
Tables 1 and 209). 

Few details are available of the social 
status of the Hindus per se in New Zeal- 
and. However, figures based on birthplace 
give some indications. Of those Indians 
involved in the workforce at the time of 
the 2001 Census, 18 per cent were in pro- 
fessional occupations, compared with 15 
per cent of Fijians and 14 per cent of the 
overall population. Indians were over- 
represented among administrators and 
managers, although Fijians were under- 
represented in this occupational category. 
Fijians were more likely to be clerks or 
service and sales workers. Few Indians 
were involved in trades or in other semi- 
or unskilled occupations, although Fijians 
were represented in these areas in similar 
proportions to the overall population. 

As in Australia, most Hindus were to 
be found in the large cities. In 2001 
approximately two-thirds of all Hindus in 
New Zealand were living in Auckland. 
Another 16 per cent were living in Well- 
ington. Less than 7 per cent of all Hindus 
were living in the South Island of New 
Zealand. 

Hindu communities in the Australian 
and New Zealand societies 

It has been suggested that many Indian 
immigrants have expected to leave behind 
their Hindu traditions upon leaving India. 
Many of these highly educated people have 
been attracted to the idea of living in a 
country which is more secular. Yet, on arri- 
val in the new land, some of these people 
began to miss elements of their cultural 
heritage, including their religious festivals 
and celebrations (Bilimoria 1996: 73). 


In building temples, there have been a 
couple of major hurdles to overcome. The 
first has been in relation to the Australian 
community. Planning permits have often 
been hard to get. Residents have been 
anxious about having a Hindu temple in 
their suburb, objecting on grounds of 
noise, the visual impact and parking pro- 
blems. There was a plan in Sydney to 
build one temple largely underground in 
order to overcome the visual problems. 
However, the cost of doing this was 
higher than anticipated and for some time 
this temple remained incomplete. 

Another problem has been reconciling 
the very different practices and traditions 
of the members of the Hindu community. 
Whose gods would be honoured? What 
suited one group would not suit another. 
To some extent, compromises have been 
made as it has not been possible to build 
a temple for each tradition. Hence, the 
temple on the outskirts of Melbourne, for 
example, has been built to honour a range 
of gods. Nevertheless, the Hindu commu- 
nity has not remained totally united. 
There are several Hindu temples in Mel- 
bourne catering for different groups. For 
example, another temple has been con- 
structed by the Sri Lankan Hindu com- 
munity. 

In building these temples, workers have 
often been hired from overseas. Because 
of the lack of Hindu temple priests 
in Australia and New Zealand or the 
opportunities for training them, most 
priests have been brought out from India. 
Some of them have had limited English- 
language skills, and they have not always 
found it easy to assimilate to the Aus- 
tralian context. In the 2001 Australian 
Census, twenty Hindus recorded the fact 
that their major occupation was to care 
for a religious community. Almost all of 
these priests had been born overseas. 
More than half of them were under 40 
years of age and none of them received an 
income above Aus$600 per week. Com- 
pared with the Hindu community as a 
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whole, their levels of education were poor, 
with just three out of the twenty having a 
university degree and none of them 
having postgraduate qualifications. These 
comments do not apply, however, to the 
purohits who perform life-cycle rituals. 

The Hindu communities of Australia 
and New Zealand are still young. As with 
other young immigrant communities, it 
will be a generation or more before they 
become well established, in terms of 
having their own training facilities for 
priests and stable patterns of organisa- 
tion. It will also take time for them to 
develop their own patterns of worship 
and celebration appropriate to the new 
context. 

They may lose younger generations in 
this process. Second-generation immi- 
grants tend to have a lower level of invol- 
vement in their religious heritage. But 
neither do they relate more easily to other 
religions or traditions. Many of the 
second generation do not have the capa- 
city to understand the technical religious 
language or understand the details of the 
ceremonies and festivals. In some other 
religions there has been a marked falling 
away. Hindus in Australia and New Zeal- 
and are very conscious of these problems. 
They want to pass on their religious and 
cultural heritage and are looking at ways 
in which they can effectively do this. How 
successful they are will be judged by 
future generations. 

See also: Ananda Marg; Asram(a) (reli- 
gious community); Besant, Annie; Brahma 
Kumaris; Chinmoy, Sri; Darsana (philoso- 
phy and theology); Diaspora; DTvall; Divine 
Light Mission; Gandhi, Mohandas Kar- 
amchand; Ganesa; Ghose, Aurobindo; 
International Society for Krishna Con- 
sciousness; Krishnamurti, Jiddu; Krsna; 
Maharaj Ji, Guru; Languages; Mandir; 
Muktananda, Swami; Navaratri; Oceania, 
Hindus in; Prabhupada, A.C. Bhaktive- 
danta Swami; Purohit(a); Radha; Rama- 
krishna Math and Mission; Sai Baba (as 


movement); Sai Baba, Sathya; Siddha 
Dham; Siva; Theosophy and the Theoso- 
phical Society; Transcendental meditation; 
Utsava; Visnu; Vivekananda, Swami; Wes- 
tern popular culture, Hindu influence on; 
Yoga, modern 

Philip Hughes 
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All figures from the 2001 New Zealand 
Census table have been taken directly from or 
derived from tables on the website of Statistics 
New Zealand: www/stats.gov.nz. 

AVALON, ARTHUR 

See: Woodroffe, John 

AVATARA 

The word ‘avatara’ comes from the San- 
skrit ava + yA tr, ‘to descend, or cross 
downwards’, and is best translated as 
‘descent’ rather than ‘incarnation’, which 
inevitably invites unhelpful comparisons 
with a doctrine specific to Christianity. It 
is an idea which is primarily associated 
with the deity Visnu, and it is first, and 
most famously, expressed (though with- 
out the use of the term itself) in Krsna’s 
words in the Bhagavadgita: 

Although unborn and imperishable, 
although the Lord of creatures, controlling 
my own nature I come into being by my 
own miraculous powers of illusion. 
Whenever there is a decrease of dharma 
and a rise of adharma, then I send myself 
forth. For the protection of the good, the 
destruction of the wicked and the estab- 
lishment of dharma, I come into being age 
after age. 

( BhagavadgTta 4.6-8) 

Although the concept of the supreme and 
transcendent deity taking a particular 
finite and temporal form is here asso- 
ciated with Krsna, various other avataras 
of Visnu come to be identified in the texts, 
and the generally stated purpose of re- 
establishment of dharma comes to be 
linked with the specific task of defeating 
demons and others who threaten it by 
their actions. Both the numbers and 
members of the lists of avataras that are 
put forward are fluid, but by the early 
centuries ce the numbers of times Visnu is 
stated to have appeared in an avatara 
form generally settles to ten (the dasava- 


tara lists) and the forms which are inclu- 
ded, and the deeds they perform, most 
commonly resolve themselves into the 
following: 

Matsya (the fish): saves Manu from the 
flood waters which inundate the earth 
at the time of the universal dissolution 
(pralaya). 

Kurina (the tortoise): provides the gods 
and the demons with a foundation for 
their churning pole when they churn 
the ocean to release the nectar of 
immortality. 

Varaha (the boar): rescues the earth or, in 
other stories, the Veda from beneath 
the waters of the pralaya. 

Narasimha (the man-lion): manifests 

himself to overcome the conditions of 
a boon protecting the demon Hir- 
anyakasipu, who is persecuting Visnu’s 
devotee Prahlada. 

Vamana (the dwarf): tricks the demon 
Bali into giving away the earth, the 
heavens and his own freedom by 
stretching to encompass these in three 
steps (the third of which lands on 
Bali’s head). 

Parasurama (Rama with the axe): rids the 
world of its corrupt rulers twenty-one 
times. 

Rama (Rama Dasarathi): rescues Slta 
from the demon Ravana. 

Krsna (or, in some lists, his brother 
Balarama): slays the demon Kamsa. 
Buddha: leads the unorthodox astray. 
Kalki (the avatara yet to come): comes at 
the end of the fourth world-age 
(kaliyuga) to rid the world of evil- 
doers and inaugurate the new Golden 
Age (krtayuga). 

The concept of the avatara and the stories 
of specific avataras give rise to a number 
of issues. These focus on: the use and 
meaning of the term itself (Hacker 1960); 
the problematic nature of the avatara’s 
relationship to time and establishment 
of dharma (Soifer 1991; Biardeau 1976); 
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the ontological relationship between the 
individual avataras and Visnu (par- 
ticularly in the case of the most complex 
human avataras, Krsna and Rama) 
(Matchett 2001); and the historical pro- 
cesses and purposes involved in the iden- 
tification of particular figures as avataras 
(Brockington 1998). 

See also: Balarama; Bali; Bhagavadgita; 
Buddhism, relationship with Hinduism; 
Dharma; Kamsa; Krsna; Manu; Prah- 
lad(a); Rama; Ravana; SIta; Veda; Visnu; 
Yuga 

Lynn Thomas 
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AVVAIYAR 

Avvaiyar, who was a great Tamil female 
saint-poetess of the Sangam period (300 
bce to 400 ce), is an important figure of 
early Saivism in Southern India. Her 
actual name is unknown since Avvaiyar 
simply means ‘respected old woman’. 


Though there are said to be several 
Avvaiyars, the most famous of them is 
the one said to have lived in the second 
century ce. The mythology surrounding 
Avvaiyar states that she was born of a 
Brahmana father and an untouchable 
mother and that she was abandoned shortly 
after birth by her parents, and was 
brought up by a poet who passed by and 
saw the abandoned child. She had a great 
talent for poetry and was wise beyond her 
years. Her poems and sayings against 
caste are used by modern reformers. 

It is said that as a beautiful and intel- 
lectually gifted young woman many sui- 
tors pestered Avvaiyar, whereas the girl 
had only time for worship of Ganesa, 
her favourite deity, and was averse to all 
worldly pleasures. In her frustration she 
prayed to the god Ganesa to save her 
from the attention of young men and she 
was immediately transformed into an old 
hag. Her austere life, asceticism, wisdom 
and piety gained her the status of a saint 
in a world where mostly only male ascetics 
were able to make an impact. 

See also: Brahmana (priest); Caste; Dalits; 
Ganesa; Poetry; Saivism; Tapas 

Theodore Gabriel 
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AYODHYA 

There are two Ayodhyas, the Ayodhya of 
legend that appears in the Ramayana and 
the small town in northern Uttar Pradesh. 
There is considerable controversy whether 
the present-day town in Uttar Pradesh 
is the same as that mentioned in the 
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Ramayana. The controversy has led to a 
longstanding dispute about a plot of land 
and a sixteenth-century mosque in the 
centre of present-day Ayodhya. The dis- 
pute centres on claims that Babur, the first 
Mughal ruler, had the Hindu temple on 
the site of Rama’s birth destroyed and 
a mosque erected in its place. Hindu 
nationalists demanded the destruction of 
the mosque, generally known as the Babri 
Masjid, and that a new temple dedicated 
to Rama be built in its place. This conflict 
is known as the Ramjanmabhumi (lit- 
erally, the birthplace of Rama) affair. It 
culminated in December 1992, when a 
group of Hindu nationalists stormed the 
Babri Masjid and demolished it. The 
government of India has effectively dele- 
gated to the judiciary the decision as to 
what happens to the land on which the 
now destroyed Babri Masjid stood. 
Nearly a decade and a half after the 
demolition of the mosque, the issue 
has still to be resolved. The history of the 
Ramjanmabhumi issue is long and com- 
plex, and in order to understand it fully 
we have to go back to the mythic time of 
treta yuga, when, according to the 
Ramayana, Rama was born in Ayodhya. 

Ayodhya in the Ramayana 

Descriptions of Ayodhya can be found in 
both the Ramayana attributed to Valmlki 
and Tulsidas’ later vernacular rendition of 
the narrative the Ramacaritmanas (The 
Lake of the Deeds of Rama). There is an 
extensive description of Ayodhya at the 
beginning of Valnuki’s Ramayana. Most 
of the fifth and sixth sarga (part/chapter) 
of the first book, the Balakanda, is devo- 
ted to an extravagant praise of the wealth 
and beauty of Ayodhya and the prosperity 
and righteousness of its ruler and people. 
Ayodhya is identified as the capital of the 
kingdom of Kosala and is located on the 
bank of the Sarayu. Kosala was ruled by 
the Iksvaku dynasty, who, Valmlki states, 
were descendents of Brahma. 


Valmlki attributes the founding of 
Ayodhya to Manu. However, at the 
beginning of the main narrative of the 
Ramayana, Ayodhya is ruled by King 
Dasaratha. Ayodhya, under Dasaratha's 
rule, is compared with Indra's Amaravatl. 
It is inhabited by beautiful women, 
mighty warriors and great Brahmanas 
knowledgeable in the Veda and skilled in 
the performance of sacrifice. The people 
of Ayodhya were happy, righteous and 
learned, and no citizen lacked riches or 
was unhappy. 

The symbolic importance of Ayodhya 
in the narrative of the Ramayana is indi- 
cated by the title of the second book, the 
Ayodhyakanda. This book traces the early 
life of Rama, before he leaves for his 
fourteen-year exile in the forest. The for- 
tunes of Rama’s life are reflected in the 
attitudes and disposition of the citizens of 
Ayodhya. The people rejoice at the news 
of Rama’s intended consecration as regent 
and become totally anguished as Rama 
departs for the forest. The description of 
Ayodhya after Rama’s departure makes a 
striking comparison with the earlier 
description in the Balakanda. Valmlki 
describes Ayodhya as lacklustre and the 
people without joy. The people of Ayod- 
hya are described as being in ‘utter 
agony’ without their prince. Ayodhya 
once again becomes a place of joy and 
wealth with the defeat of Ravana and the 
return of Rama. 

In Tulsidas’ Ramcaritmanas Ayodhya 
acquires a more religious connotation in 
keeping with the dominant bhakti theme 
of this vernacular retelling of the epic. In 
the Balakanda, for example Tulsidas sug- 
gests ‘the beautiful city of Ayodhya grants 
men entrance to heaven, it is celebrated 
through all the worlds as the holiest of 
holy’. Tulsidas equates various aspects of 
the city with parts of the narrative. For 
example, the episodes of the story are like 
the groves and gardens on the river banks, 
the play of the four brothers is equated 
with the lotus flowers and the divine 
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guests at Rama’s wedding are likened to 
the fish in the Sarayu. If anything Tulsi- 
das’ panegyric of Ayodhya is even more 
extravagant than that of Valmlki. 

The mythic Ayodhya disappears from 
view at the end of treta yuga. According 
to a local legend told by the priests, 
Ayodhya was rediscovered in kali yuga by 
Vikramaditya (Sun of Prowess), an epi- 
thet of the Gupta monarch Skandagupta 
(reigned c. 454 467 ce). Vikramaditya is 
said to have restored Ayodhya to its 
former glory. Ayodhya was sacked by the 
Muslim invaders during the decline of the 
Gupta dynasty and only emerges again to 
view and reassumes its Hindu ethos under 
the patronage of the Nawabs of Awadh in 
the eighteenth century (van der Veer 1988: 
10). This narrative assumes that the small 
northern Indian town named Ayodhya 
can be identified as being the same place 
as the town central to the narrative of the 
Ramayana. 

Ayodhya in Uttar Pradesh 

Ayodhya is a small town in the northern 
Indian state of Uttar Pradesh. It is loca- 
ted on the banks of the river Sarayu. 
Ayodhya is a fairly typical tlrtha (sacred 
site), with a multitude of temples, ash- 
rams, and ghats (places to bathe on the 
river) spread in and around the town. 
Ayodhya is not simply a tlrtha, but is also 
said to be one of the seven sacred cities 
(Saptapurl, or Moksapurl ‘liberation- 
cities’). Anyone who dies at one of 
these seven sacred places is said to be 
granted liberation. Consequently Ayod- 
hya attracts pilgrims from all parts of 
India. Ayodhya must be considered as 
being a ksetra (literally, a field), an area 
that contains many sacred sites. Many of 
these places are associated with various 
events of Rama’s life or devotees of Rama 
who, because of their devotions, come to 
be considered as being holy in their own 
right. The most sacred location in the 
town is the contested site of the Ramjan- 


mabhumi. Other sites include Slta Rasoi, 
where it is said that Slta first cooked a 
meal for Rama and his brothers, and a 
small pool where tradition suggests that 
Rama and his brothers cleaned their 
teeth. 

Typically, a pilgrim will take a purifying 
dip in the Sarayu under the guidance of a 
purohita, a hereditary ritual specialist, on 
the ghats. The purohita will also recount 
many of the mythic narratives of Ayod- 
hya. These tales include the founding of 
Ayodhya by Manu before the first deluge, 
a tale of the descent of the Sarayu that 
parallels the myth of the descent of 
Ganga, the rediscovery of Ayodhya by 
Vikramaditya, as well as stories of Rama. 
The pilgrim will then visit the various 
sites scattered around the ksetra con- 
nected with life of Rama and his brothers 
and perform puja in one or more of the 
many temples. The most important tem- 
ples in Ayodhya are the Kanak Bhavan, in 
which images of Rama, Slta and Laks- 
mana are installed, and Hanumanghari, 
which is dedicated to the popular monkey 
god Hanuman. It is sometimes claimed 
that Hanuman is even more revered 
than Rama. Hanumanghari is also the 
main centre for the Vaisnava order the 
Ramanandis. Somewhere between 500 
and 600 Ramanandi sadhus reside at 
Hanumanghari. 

All the major Hindu festivals are cele- 
brated in Ayodhya. However, it is of 
course festivals associated with the nar- 
rative of the Ramayana that are particu- 
larly popular. In the month of Chaitra 
(March/April) RamanavamI is celebrated. 
This festival commemorates Rama’s 
birthday and approximately half a 
million pilgrims descend on Ayodhya. 
Dlvall, which is associated with the 
homecoming of Rama, is also an impor- 
tant celebration in Ayodhya. In the 
month of Karttik (November/December) 
pradaksina parikram, circumambulation 
of Ayodhya, also attracts substantial 
crowds. 
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Ayodhya in the Gupta period 

Hans Bakker (1986), in his monumental 
work, argues that present-day Ayodhya 
was originally known as Saketa. The town 
of Saketa is mentioned in the Jain canon 
as a place that was visited by Mahavira 
and the birthplace of the first and fourth 
tlrthankaras. Saketa is also mentioned in 
the Pali Canon as a place visited by 
Buddha. Bakker suggests that sometime 
during the fifth century ce the Guptas 
relocated their capital from Pataliputra to 
Saketa, which they then renamed Ayod- 
hya. Saketa/Ayodhya then enjoyed a brief 
period of prosperity before once again 
disappearing into relative obscurity. Bak- 
ker’s account is clearly consistent with the 
local legend that Vikramaditya redis- 
covered Ayodhya and restored it to its 
former glory as the capital of the Iksvaku 
dynasty. The local narrative relates that 
Vikramaditya was a devotee of Rama. 
Whilst seeking the place of Rama’s birth 
he encounters a man who is totally black 
on a black horse. Vikramaditya is aston- 
ished to see this individual emerge totally 
white after bathing in the river Sarayu. It 
transpires that this individual is none 
other than Prayag, the ruler of tlrthas, 
who says that he has become black 
through the absorption of the sins of 
mortals and that he has been washed clean 
again through the power of the place, 
which is none other than the spot where 
Rama left the mortal world. Prayag then 
proceeds to show Vikramaditya the place 
where Rama was born (retold in van der 
Veer 1988: 19). 

According to Bakker (1986: 31) Vikra- 
maditya commissioned the building of 
numerous temples at Saketa/Ayodhya and 
it became a centre for religious teachers. 
Bakker speculates that Kalidasa might well 
have resided in Saketa/Ayodhya. Although 
there is some textual evidence for Bak- 
ker’s thesis, the archaeological evidence 
remains equivocal. The earliest of the 
temples in present-day Ayodhya do not 


date from much before the eighteenth 
century, and as yet no archaeological 
remains from the Gupta period have been 
discovered in the centre of Ayodhya. 
Nonetheless, shards of grey ware indicate 
that the site at the centre of the Ayodhya 
may well have been occupied in the 
seventh century bce. 

The Ramjanmabhumi/Babri Masjid 
controversy 

The critical moment in the historical nar- 
rative that underlies the dispute about the 
Ramjanmabhumi is 1528. It is in this year 
that Mir Baqi, under the orders of the 
first Mughal emperor Babur, allegedly 
destroyed the temple that stood on the 
site of Rama’s birth and built the mosque, 
which is now known as the Babri Masjid. 
An inscription inside the mosque clearly 
attributes the building of the mosque 
to Mir Baqi by the command of the 
Emperor Babur in 1528. However, it 
remains equivocal as to whether or not a 
Hindu temple was actually destroyed. The 
Sangh Parivar argue that archaeological 
evidence from a survey on land adjacent 
to the Babri Masjid revealed the existence 
of pillar bases from the eleventh century. 
Furthermore they suggest that the build- 
ers of the mosque in the sixteenth century 
utilised a number of black stone pillars 
from a pre-existing Hindu temple (VHP 
1990: 2). This archaeological evidence 
they claim constitutes irrefutable proof 
that a Hindu temple was destroyed in the 
sixteenth century and the Babri Masjid 
was erected in its place. 

Twenty-five historians from the Jawa- 
harlal Nehru University in Delhi, includ- 
ing the renowned scholars Sarvepalli 
Gopal and Romila Thapar, published a 
short pamphlet in 1989 entitled The Poli- 
tical Abuse of History. The rationale 
underlying this short publication was to 
completely refute the historical and 
archaeological evidence mobilised by the 
Hindu nationalist camp. They suggest 
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that there is no evidence to indicate that 
there had ever been a Hindu temple on 
the site of the Babri Masjid. They argue 
that the narrative that a Hindu temple 
dedicated to Ramjanmabhumi was 
destroyed in order to build the Babri 
Masjid does not arise until the British 
period. These nineteenth-century his- 
tories, they argue, were then utilised by 
others as genuine historical evidence 
(Gopal et al. 1989 in Noorani 2003, 
vol. I: 31). 

Hindu nationalists suggest that despite 
the destruction of the Ramjanmabhumi 
mandir and the building of a mosque, 
Hindus continued to worship at the site. 
There does seem to be some evidence for 
this. William Finch, the first European to 
visit Ayodhya, who was in the region 
some time between 1608 and 1611, repor- 
ted that Hindu worship was conducted 
within the compound of the mosque. 
However, there is no evidence to suggest 
that Ayodhya became a significant tlrtha 
until the eighteenth century. Most of 
the older temples in Ayodhya date from 
this period. After the decline of the 
Mughal Empire, the Nawabs of Awadh 
became the dominant power in the 
region. Ayodhya was the original admin- 
istrative centre of the Nawabs. However 
Safdar Jang (ruled 1722-39), the second 
Nawab, removed his capital to the 
nearby town of Faizabad. Patrick Carn- 
egy, in A Historical Sketch of Tahsil 
Fyzabad, Zilla Fyzabad, published in 
1870, suggests that it was the removal 
of the Muslim court that allowed Ayod- 
hya once again to flourish as a Hindu 
town and to once again become an 
important destination for tlrthayatra. 
However, van der Veer (1988) suggests 
that the increasing importance of Ayod- 
hya as a supra-regional place of pilgrim- 
age was attributable to the patronage of 
the Nawabs and the commensurate 
increased wealth of the Hindu community, 
coupled with the growing prominence of 
the Ramanandis. 


Communal conflict in Ayodhya: 

The British period 

The first historical account of a clash 
between Hindus and Muslims in Ayodhya 
occurred in 1855 (although some accounts 
suggest that this took place in 1853; see 
Srivastava 1993: 41-42). Ironically this 
violence was sparked by a claim by local 
Muslims that there had been a mosque at 
the site of the Hanumanghari Mandir in 
the centre of Ayodhya. This group of 
Muslims demanded that the temple be 
opened for prayers. This resulted in a 
clash with the Ramanandi nagas of the 
Hanumanghari Mandir which ended with 
the death of seventy Muslims (van der 
Veer 1988: 38). 

In 1856 the British annexed Awadh and 
placed a railing around the Babri Masjid. 
The mahant of the Hanumanghari 
Mandir erected a chabutra (platform) just 
outside the mosque, as a place where 
Hindus could perform devotions to 
Rama. This both physically and symboli- 
cally divided Hindus and Muslims, which 
was clearly commensurate with the British 
perception of Indian society. In 1885 the 
mahant filed a petition to build a temple 
on the site of the chabutra, but this was 
refused by the British, on the premise that 
this might incite communal antagonism. 
Colonel Chamier, the district judge, 
observed that it was unfortunate that the 
mosque had been built on land that was 
sacred to Hindus. However, Chamier 
observed that because the construction of 
the mosque had taken place over three 
centuries before it was then too late to 
redress any wrong and the only possible 
course was to preserve the current situa- 
tion (Noorani 1993: 65). The mahant 
made a number of unsuccessful appeals 
against this ruling. What is interesting 
about this legal case is that it is apparent 
that the chabutra, and not the Babri 
Masjid, was considered to be the site of 
Rama’s birthplace. This case also sowed 
the seeds of the idea that there was a need 
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for a temple dedicated to Rama on the 
alleged site of his birth. This was the first 
legal case in the long and complex history 
of litigation that is associated with the 
Ramjanmabhumi issue. 

It is significant that the British per- 
ceived Ayodhya as being essentially a 
Hindu town, whereas nearby Faizabad 
was represented as being a Muslim town 
(Srivastava 1993: 38-39). It was in this 
period that a number of British colonial 
scholars published histories that were 
instrumental in giving credence to the 
narrative that Babur was responsible for 
the destruction of a temple dedicated to 
Rama and the construction of the Babri 
Masjid in its stead (see Srivastava 1993; 
also Gopal et al. in Noorani 2003). 

At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, there were a number of clashes 
between Hindus and Muslims in Ayod- 
hya. However, these appear not to be 
directly related to any dispute over the 
site of the Babri Masjid. The violent con- 
frontations at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century were primarily fomented by 
the Cow Protection Movement, a pattern 
that was fairly widespread throughout 
northern India in this period. 

Post-Independence 

The conflict over the Ramjanmabhumi/ 
Babri Masjid did not really gain any 
momentum until the post-Independence 
period. The critical juncture occurred in 
December 1949, when images of Rama 
and other Hindu deities ‘miraculously’ 
appeared in the mosque. Jaffrelot (1996: 
93) suggests that there is evidence to 
indicate that the placing of these images 
in the Babri Masjid had been carefully 
planned. The presence of images trans- 
formed the nature of the Babri Masjid for 
many Hindus. According to the con- 
troversial scholar Koenraad Elst (2004), 
architecturally the building remained a 
mosque, but functionally it became a 
Hindu temple. 


The appearance of these images led to 
the assertion that Rama had come to 
reclaim his birthplace and pilgrims started 
to flock to Ayodhya. The presence of 
images was totally anathema to the 
Muslim community and was perceived as 
a defilement of the mosque. This event 
was the catalyst for the first violence that 
was directly related to the ownership and 
nature of the land on which the Babri 
Masjid stood. Jawaharlal Nehru became 
involved at this point. Nehru instructed 
the head of the state government of Uttar 
Pradesh to ensure that no communal vio- 
lence ensued. The head of the Uttar Pra- 
desh government in turn instructed the 
local magistrate, K.K. Nayar, to remove 
the images from the mosque. Nayar 
refused to remove the images on the pre- 
mise that to do so would provoke a riot. 
There is some evidence to suggest that 
Nayar was affiliated to the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh; consequently his 
motivation for not removing the images is 
somewhat suspect. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, fearing that there 
would be an outbreak of communal vio- 
lence, ordered that the Babri Masjid be 
locked and out of bounds. However, a 
number of carefully selected Hindus from 
Ayodhya were permitted to enter the 
Babri Masjid every year on the anniver- 
sary of the appearance of the images. 
Both the Hindu Mahasabha and the Arya 
Samaj demanded that the site of the Babri 
Masjid should be returned to the Hindu 
community. An akhand kirtan, the con- 
tinuous singing of devotional songs, was 
initiated and was intended to continue 
until the day that Rama was liberated. 
The Hindu Mahasabha also tried to uti- 
lise the Ayodhya controversy to mobilise 
political support. Both Hindus and Mus- 
lims filed court proceedings to gain access 
to the site, thereby continuing the long 
and complex judicial process that still 
remains unresolved. The dispute had now 
become an issue of national, communal, 
legal, political and religious importance. 
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The next significant date in the ongoing 
struggle is July 1984, when the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (VHP) was instrumental 
in the formation of the Sri Ramjanmab- 
humi Mukti Yagna Samiti (SRMYS) - 
the Committee of Sacrifice to Liberate 
Ram’s Birthplace. In September the 
SRMYS organised a procession from 
Bihar with the express intention to ‘liber- 
ate Rama' and demanded ‘ tala kliolo’ 
(open the lock). The procession included 
a truck with large images of Rama and 
Slta under a banner declaring ‘ Bharat 
Mata Ki Jai - Hail to Mother India, 
clearly indicating that Rama has pan- 
Hindu significance and implying that 
India is essentially a Hindu nation. The 
procession arrived in Ayodhya on the 
evening of 6 October. The following day a 
meeting was organised on a vacant lot 
near the river. Van der Veer (1987: 291) 
observes that this meeting was only 
attended by somewhere between 5,000 
and 7,000. The meeting was addressed by 
two office holders of the VHP, who inti- 
mated that it was a disgrace that Hindus 
did not have access to their holy sites. The 
VHP representatives were followed by a 
number of local sadhus and religious lea- 
ders of various sects from different 
regions of India. Van der Veer (1987: 293) 
notes that the most striking aspect of this 
meeting was that representatives of Sai- 
vism, Vaisnavism and the Sakta traditions 
all spoke on the same platform without 
any reference to historical conflicts or 
metaphysical differences. The following 
day, the procession peacefully departed to 
Lucknow to present a petition to the chief 
minister of Uttar Pradesh. However, the 
Ayodhya controversy was overshadowed 
by the assassination of Indira Gandhi 
later in October. 

In January 1986, a local lawyer lodged 
a file to have the gates of the Babri 
Masjid unlocked to enable Hindus to 
perform puja. This was turned down and 
the lawyer lodged an appeal with the dis- 
trict court at Faizabad. The session judge 


for the Faizabad district allowed the locks 
to be removed to allow public access. A 
crowd of VHP supporters and a television 
crew were already present when the pad- 
locks were removed forty minutes after 
the judgment was declared. The televising 
of the opening of the site led to commu- 
nal unrest in other parts of northern 
India. There is some speculation that 
Rajiv Gandhi had a hand in this rather 
surprising decision to allow access to the 
Babri Masjid. One of Rajiv Gandhi’s 
advisers suggested: ‘In early 1986 the 
Muslim Women’s Bill was passed to play 
the Muslim card; and then came the 
decision on Ayodhya to play the Hindu 
card’ (cited in Jaffrelot 1996: 371). In 
February, the SRMYS formed the Ram- 
janmabhumi Trust specifically to lobby 
the government to transfer the land on 
which the Babri Masjid was built in order 
to build the biggest temple in the world. 
In response a number of Muslim leaders 
formed the Babri Masjid Action Com- 
mittee (BMAC). 

In 1987 communal tensions in India 
became a major issue, and much of this 
tension was focused on the dispute about 
sacred space in Ayodhya. On 25 January 
Doordarshan, the government-run televi- 
sion station, began to broadcast the 
Ramayana as a weekly series. It became 
the most popular programme ever shown 
on Indian television. Although no direct 
causal link can be made between the tele- 
vising of the epic and increasing commu- 
nal antagonism, Hindu nationalists were 
able to exploit the fact that the television 
series brought the Ramayana to the fore- 
front of consciousness for millions of 
Indians. 

In March 1987 the BMAC organised a 
march to Delhi demanding that the status 
quo be restored in Ayodhya. The VHP 
organised a counter-demonstration and 
communal violence erupted in a number 
of Indian states. The government of India 
designated the courts to resolve the dis- 
pute in Ayodhya. This was a delaying 
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tactic by the government and a strategy 
intended to alienate neither the Hindu 
nor the Muslim community. 

In February 1989 the VHP held a 
meeting in which it determined to build 
a temple dedicated to Rama on the site of 
the Babri Masjid. It produced a model of 
the proposed temple and began to collect 
funds. The VHP came up with a highly 
inventive scheme that not only raised 
finance, but also symbolically placed 
Ayodhya at the centre of its Hindu 
nationalist agenda. This scheme was 
called Ram Shila Puja - puja to Rama’s 
bricks. The shilas were special bricks 
inscribed with the name of Rama that 
were made in various localities through- 
out India, which would be used as the 
foundation for the proposed temple. Indi- 
viduals were asked to sponsor the shilas 
at a set cost of 1.25 rupees per head or 5 
rupees for a small family and 10 rupees 
for a large family. This sponsorship of the 
shilas was represented as an act of devo- 
tion. The shilas were collected at various 
local centres, where on 30 September 
pujas were performed by representatives 
of various Hindu groups. 

The VHP claims that almost 300,000 
Ram Shila pujas were performed, 1 1 crore 
(110 million) people participated in these 
pujas and almost 83 million rupees were 
raised (VHP n.d.b.). The shilas were 
then aken to divisional centres where 
mahayagnas were performed. From the 
divisional centres they were transported 
to five regional centres. These specially 
consecrated bricks were then taken from 
the regional centres in processions 
accompanied by members of the Bajrang 
Dal, an extreme wing of the VHP, to 
converge at Ayodhya. The intention was 
to arrive in Ayodhya to lay the foundation 
stones in a ceremony referred to as the 
shilanyas on 9 November, a date deter- 
mined by astrologers as being particularly 
auspicious. Many of the processions pro- 
voked communal violence en route to 
Ayodhya. The chief minister of the Uttar 


Pradesh government, in consultation with 
the home minister Buta Singh and repre- 
sentatives of the VHP, authorised the shi- 
lanyas to take place on the proviso that 
the VHP adhered to the legal rulings and 
respected property rights. However, the 
Bajrang Dal marked out a site on a dis- 
puted piece of land adjacent to the Babri 
Masjid where the shilanyas took place on 
9 November. The first foundation stone 
was laid by a young dalit, which the VHP 
(n.d.b.) suggested ‘was an explicit exam- 
ple of [the] social equality, social security, 
and social respect prevalent in Hindu 
society’ and demonstrated that untouch- 
ability had no religious sanction. 

In January 1990 the VHP announced 
that the removal of the Babri Masjid and 
the building of the Ramjanmabhumi 
mandir should commence in February. 
Atal Bihari Vajpayee felt that a mobilisa- 
tion on the Ayodhya issue would in 
fact be detrimental to the Bharatiya 
Janata Party’s (BJP) political agenda and 
requested that the VHP delay any action. 
The VHP delayed its call for action until 
June, when it founded another organisa- 
tion, the Sri Ram Kar Seva Samiti 
(SRKSS) - the Committee for the Service 
of Lord Rama. The SRKSS calls for an 
army of kar sevaks, volunteers, to March 
on Ayodhya in order to begin the con- 
struction of the mandir in October. On 25 
September L.K. Advani, the then pre- 
sident of the BJP, began his political 
Rathayatra from Somnath in a Toyota 
truck decorated to look like a chariot, 
intending to arrive at Ayodhya to inau- 
gurate kar seva. This was a strategy that 
clearly linked the BJPs political agenda to 
the Ayodhya cause. It also drew parallels 
between the historically verifiable destruc- 
tion of the temple at Somnath and the far 
more equivocal case in Ayodhya. 

In October kar sevaks began to con- 
gregate in various parts of India to begin 
their march to ‘liberate Rama’. Advani 
was arrested in Bihar before he could 
reach Ayodhya. A large number of kar 
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sevaks were also arrested on the state 
border. Nonetheless significant numbers 
of kar sevaks still managed to reach 
Ayodhya. Most were prevented by a 
police cordon from actually entering the 
town itself. However, a few kar sevaks 
managed to break through the cordon 
and place a saffron flag on one of the 
domes of the Babri Masjid. In the ensuing 
violence, as the police tried to maintain 
control, six kar sevaks were killed. These 
casualties were represented as being mar- 
tyrs and consequently the crowd became 
further inflamed. The following day the 
kar sevaks stormed the mosque and there 
were further casualties. The VHP claim 
that fifty-nine were killed, but official sta- 
tistics suggest that there were fifteen 
casualties. 

In 1991 the BJP won the Uttar Pradesh 
elections and formed the state govern- 
ment. It also became the second largest 
party in the national parliament. The BJP 
explicitly committed itself to the Ramjan- 
mabhumi cause in its election campaign. 
Its election manifesto stated that the 
building of a Shri Ram Mandir on the site 
of the alleged birthplace of Rama in 
Ayodhya ‘is a symbol of our cultural 
heritage and national self respect’ and 
that this would necessarily entail ‘relocat- 
ing the super-imposed Babri structure’ 
(BJP Election Manifesto 1991, cited in 
Noorani 2003, vol. 2: 162). References to 
the construction of a ‘Ram mandir’ at 
Ayodhya can also be found in the BJPs 
1996 and 1998 Election Manifestos. 

The VHP hoped that this was the 
breakthrough that they had hoped for. 
However, the chief minister Kalyan Singh 
was concerned that if the BJP gave way to 
the demands of the kar sevaks to have the 
Babri Masjid torn down in order to build 
a mandir, the central government would 
dissolve the state government and impose 
president’s rule. Kalyan Singh came up 
with a compromise proposal. He acquired 
a 2.77 acre piece of land adjacent to the 
mosque for the ostensible purpose of 


building amenities for tourists and pil- 
grims. However, the acquisition of this 
land by the state government was dis- 
puted in the courts as it was within the 
boundaries of land that was still under 
litigation and therefore it could not be 
legally acquired. The VHP began to level 
the site. A ruling by the High Court then 
prohibited the erection of any permanent 
structure whilst the various claims about 
the land were still being considered by the 
judicial system. 

In July 1992, despite the court injunc- 
tion, kar sevaks began to construct a 
concrete platform on this disputed piece 
of land. Narasimha Rao, the head of the 
Congress-led government, requested the 
halt of kar seva and organised talks 
between the VHP and BMAC. These talks 
broke down and the VHP announced its 
intention of commencing building the 
Rama temple on 6 December. The BJP 
government of Uttar Pradesh, in a ploy 
designed to prevent any move by the cen- 
tral government to impose president’s 
rule, assured the Supreme Court that kar 
seva would be purely symbolic and that 
no physical construction activity would 
take place. By the end of November sub- 
stantial numbers of kar sevaks had con- 
verged on Ayodhya. Nandy et al. (1995: 
186) suggest that there were 20,000 kar 
sevaks in Ayodhya by the end of the 
month and that this number had reached 
200,000 by 6 December. Troops and 
police were also mobilised and deployed 
in Ayodhya. L.K. Advani and M.M. 
Joshi, both high-ranking officials in the 
BJP, also made their way to Ayodhya. 
Shortly before noon on 6 December a 
number of kar sevaks broke through the 
police cordon and stormed the mosque 
with crowbars, pickaxes and shovels. The 
demolition of the mosque was undertaken 
to chants of ‘Jai Shri Rain - ‘Victory to 
Lord Rama’ - and more aggressive slo- 
gans such as ‘Ek dhakka aur do, Babri 
Masjid tod do ’ - ‘Give one more push and 
break the Babri Masjid’. By late afternoon 
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the Babri Masjid had been reduced to 
little more than a pile of rubble. 

The destruction of the Babri Masjid 
sparked off communal confrontations in 
other parts of India. The government 
imposed president’s rule and the head of 
the BJP state government in Uttar Pra- 
desh, Kalyan Singh, resigned his post. 
Several days later a number of prominent 
leaders of the Sangh Parivar, including 
L.K. Advani and Bal Thackeray, were 
arrested on charges of inciting communal 
violence. Only forty-eight people were 
indicted on charges relating to the events 
of 6 December 1992. In 1997 the courts 
ruled that Advani and the others did have 
a case to answer. However, in 2001 the 
sessions judge at Lucknow ruled that the 
cases against twenty-one of the accused, 
including Advani and Thackeray, should 
be dropped on a technical point. 

A number of questions about the 
demolition of the Babri Masjid still 
remain unanswered. First, was the 
destruction of the mosque planned in 
advance? The scholars from the Jawa- 
harlal Nehru University argue that there 
is clear evidence of preparation and plan- 
ning for the attack on the Babri Masjid. 
The official line given by the VHP and 
BJP is that the tearing down of the 
mosque was a spontaneous event that was 
sparked off by the growing frustration of 
the crowd. The BJP’s White Paper on 
Ayodhya argues that if the government 
and the courts had recognised the sym- 
bolic and emotional significance of 
Ramjanmabhumi and agreed to the com- 
promise of permitting kar seva on the 
disputed plot of land the razing to the 
ground of the Babri Masjid would never 
have taken place. The second question 
that still remains to be satisfactorily 
answered is, if the attack on the Babri 
Masjid was planned, then was the leader- 
ship of the Sangh Parivar aware of the 
plan? Ashis Nandy et al. (1995) suggest 
that Uma Bharati, a BJP Member of 
Parliament, and Acharya Dharmendra 


and Sadhvi Ritambra, prominent mem- 
bers of the VHP, were conspicuously 
active in inflaming the crowd. It is equi- 
vocal how much the BJP leaders such as 
L.K. Advani and Vajpayee knew. Third, 
the question remains as to how the kar 
sevaks were so successful in their storm- 
ing of the Babri Masjid, given the pre- 
sence of significant numbers of troops 
and police. Interestingly both the Sangh 
Parivar and the scholars who oppose 
Hindu nationalism suggest that there was 
at least some complied sympathy for the 
Ramjanmabhumi movement on the part 
of the police. 

On 16 December 1992 the central gov- 
ernment appointed a Commission of 
Inquiry under a High Court judge to 
investigate the events and circumstances 
that led to the destruction of the Babri 
Masjid. Although this commission received 
a number of depositions, including one 
from the then Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao, the Commission has not yet sub- 
mitted a report. In March 2002 the 
Supreme Court ruled that no religious 
activity, either ‘symbolic or actual’, would 
be permitted on the disputed land (Supreme 
Court Order 2002, cited in Noorani 2003, 
vol. 2: 297). The court ruled that the land 
should be retained by the government, 
and that it could not lease or hand it over 
to any interested party until all the var- 
ious cases of litigation and counter-litiga- 
tion in respect of the ownership of the 
land had been decided by the courts. The 
site on which the Babri Masjid stood and 
the disputed 2.77 acres of adjoining land 
remain under guard and the controversy 
remains unresolved. 

See also : Amaravatl; Arya Samaj; 

Asram(a) (religious community); Bhakti (as 
Path); Bharat Mata; Brahma; Brahmanas; 
Buddhism, relationship with Hinduism; 
Dalits; Dasaratha; DIvall; Gaiiga; Hanu- 
man; Hindu; Hindu Mahasabha; Indra; 
Jainism, relationship with Hinduism; Jyo- 
tisa; Kalidasa; Laksmana; Mandir; Manu; 
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Nationalism; Pradaksina; Puja; Purohit(a); 

Rama; Ramanandis; Ramanavanri; Rama- 
yana; Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh; 

Ravana; Sacred animals; Sadhu; Saivism; 

Saktism; Sangh Parivar; Saptapurl; Seva; 

SIta; Television and radio; Thackeray, Bal; 

TIrthayatra; Tulsldas(a); Vaisnavism; Val- 

rnlki; Veda; Vishwa Hindu Parishad; Yajna; 

Yuga 
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AYURVEDA 

Ayurveda, a science (veda) of healthy and 

long life (ayus), is one of the auxiliary 

limbs (upaveda) of the Veda imparting 
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instruction on ideas, actions and sub- 
stances which are life enhancing and 
which are not. The principles of the 
theory and practice of Ayurveda (ren- 
dered as classical Hindu medicine) are 
preserved in three Sanskrit texts: Car- 
akasamhita (100 ce; Compendium of 
Caraka), Susrutasamhita (400 ce; Com- 
pendium of Susruta), and Aslangahrdaya 
Samhitd (c. 800; ‘Eight-part Heart of 
Medicine’ of Vagbhata). 

With some variations, the subject 
matter in these texts is arranged into eight 
sections: surgery (salya); treatment of the 
eye, ear, nose and throat (salakya tantra); 
internal medicine (kayacikitsa); treatment 
of mental disorders (bhutavidya); mid- 
wifery and paediatrics (kaumarabhrtya); 
toxicology (agadatantra); rejuvenation 
(rasayana); and revitalization (vajlkarana). 

The day-to-day normal functioning of 
healthy life as well as pathological chan- 
ges culminating in death are explained in 
Ayurveda in terms of three body humours 
(dosas: phlegm, ‘skapha’, bile, ‘spitta’, 
and wind, ‘svata’) and seven constituents 
(dhatus): nutrient liquid obtained from 
digested food, blood, flesh, fat, bone, 
marrow and semen. Life is deemed to be a 
productive aggregate of the mind, physi- 
cal body and conscious self, which are 
held together in a dynamic equilibrium 
over the allotted period of 120 years, after 
which the balance of the humours comes 
undone and death occurs. Good health 
prevails provided the humours are main- 
tained in a state of dynamic equilibrium 
within tolerable limits. However, seasonal 
variations and unchecked drive for grati- 
fication of material pleasures through 
senses organs (asatmyendriyartha) con- 
stantly threaten this equilibrium. 

Ayurveda accordingly lays greater 
stress on prevention of disease produc- 
tion, and toward that objective prescribes: 
(1) svasthavrtta, a regime of seasonally 
adjusted diet - prescribed with reference 
to one’s class (varna), gender and stage of 
life (asrama, lifestyles) - physical exer- 


cises, rhythmic breathing and meditation; 
(2) sadvrtta rules of moral and social 
hygiene; and (3) habitation in small, self- 
sufficient communities. The ayurvedic 
approach to health is thus holistic. 

When active medical intervention does 
become necessary, the physician (vaidya) 
prescribes medicines (prepared by mixing 
vegetal, animal and/or mineral matter) to 
redress the imbalance of the three 
humours, taking into consideration the 
specific body type, psychological tempera- 
ment and attitude of the patient. Familial 
and community relationships may also 
figure in the treatment. Healing is also 
deemed to be a joint enterprise involving 
active participation of the patient, physi- 
cian, nurse and medicaments. 

Ayurveda continued to flourish in India 
during the first millennium of the 
Common Era, when its key doctrines and 
practices also diffused to regions beyond 
India: to China and Southeast Asia in the 
East and to Arab countries in the West. 
But the fortunes of Ayurveda declined 
after the Muslims, and following them 
the British, established political control 
over most of India during the second 
millennium. 

In post-independence India, however, 
Ayurveda is rapidly reclaiming its status 
as a major indigenous medical system 
thanks to an eclectic policy of encoura- 
ging both indigenous and allopathic 
medicine. Today, it figures prominently in 
the National Health Network in provid- 
ing healthcare relief to a population that 
is faced with chronic poverty and social 
inequalities. Beyond India, encouraged by 
indications that Ayurveda could provide 
relief in certain chronic or stress-related 
conditions, many Western institutions 
have embarked on research on the efficacy 
of Ayurveda as part of a complementary 
healthcare system. 

See also: Asramas (stages of life); Gender; 
Meditation; Upavedas; Varna; Veda 

Shrinivas Tilak 
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AYYAPAN 

Ayyapan is the deity enshrined in the 
famous pilgrimage centre of Shabarimala 
in Kerala. Ayyapan is said to be the pro- 
geny of a union of Visnu and Siva, the 
consequence of Visnu’s MohinI avatara 
(incarnation), in which he took the form 
of a strikingly beautiful damsel to entice 
nectar away from the Asuras, who had 
stolen and run away with it during the 
churning of the celestial sea of milk (Pilla 
1983: 29-30). This symbolises the fusion 
of Saivism and Vaisnavism in Southern 
India. The primary mission of the god 
was to kill the ferocious demoness 
MahisI, who was terrorising heaven and 
the gods. Ayyapan is known by various 


names, Bhutanatha (Lord of the Spirits), 
Manikanta (One who wears a jewel on 
the neck), Dharma Sastah (Ruler of 
Dharma), Hariharaputra (Son of Visnu 
and Siva), etc. Usually depicted as riding 
a tigress and carrying bows and arrows, 
Ayyapan is evidently a forest or tribal god 
who has undergone considerable Sanskri- 
tisation in later times. 

The votaries of the Ayyapan pilgrimage 
(also known as Ayyapans) have to 
undergo severe vrata (vows and restric- 
tions) for forty-one days and wear black 
or dark blue garments and a rudraksa 
mala or tulasl mala (garland). They make 
the arduous journey to the temple on the 
high hill of Shabarimala, especially for 
the festival of Makaravilakku, which takes 
place during the winter solstice period. 

See also-. Asuras; Avatara; Dharma; 
MohinI; Saivism; Siva; Urthayatra; Vais- 
navism; Visnu; Vrata 

Theodore Gabriel 
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BADARAYANA (c. 100 bc) 

Badarayana is believed to be the author 
of the Brahmasutras ( Vedantasutra ). 
Badarayana’s importance lies in having 
compiled the views of the early Upani- 
sads into a work drawn on by later 
interpreters of the upanisadic tradition 
(Sankara, Ramanuja) as the most 
authentic. Badarayana has also effec- 
tively reflected a diverse philosophical 
environment. In his critiques of the 
Samkhya, Vaisesika, Buddhist and Jain 
doctrines, he presents his own views of 
non-difference of cause and effect. The 
effect is perceived only in the presence of 
the cause: a piece of cloth exists when 
threads that compose it exist. Cause and 
effect are more or less the same; the dif- 
ferences are in their functioning. The 
theory of causality helps in under- 
standing the creation of the world by 
Brahman, whom Badarayana considers 
the material cause. By his theory of both 
difference and identity of cause and 
effect, Badarayana fostered the variety of 
subsequent developments within the 
Vedanta traditions. 


See also: Brahman; Brahmasutras; Rama- 
nuja; Sankara; Samkhya; Upanisads; 
Vaisesika; Vedanta 

Edeltraud Harzer 
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BALADEVA 

See: Balarama 

BALAK DAS 

The eldest son of Guru Ghasas, the 
founder of the Chhatisgargh Satnamis, 
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who succeeded his father to the leadership 
of the movement in 1836. Balak Das 
appears to have been less pious than his 
father, and more concerned to use the 
resources of the movement to provoke the 
higher-caste Hindus in an aggressive and 
radical campaign against caste dis- 
crimination. According to Kenneth Jones, 
he wore the sacred thread only permitted 
to the first three varnas (Jones 1989: 129). 
His attitude towards the higher castes 
resulted in his assassination by a group of 
Rajputs in the 1860s. The immediate con- 
sequence of the murder was widespread 
rioting and social protest and the long- 
term transformation of the Satnamis 
from a nineteenth-century low-caste Sant 
movement to a socio-religious political 
reaction advocating the rights of the 
lower castes in India. Balak Das was suc- 
ceeded by his son Sahib Das. Since then 
the leadership has remained within the 
family. 

See also : Caste; Ghasi Das; Sant; Satna- 
mis; Varna 

Ron Geaves 
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BALARAMA 

The elder brother of Krsna, sometimes 
regarded as a partial avatara of Visnu or 
the cosmic serpent Atlanta or Sesa. 
Balarama is associated with strength, as 
suggested by his epithet 'Balabhadra' 
(whose strength is good), but appears in 
the Visnu Purdna linked to irrigation and 
agriculture, perhaps demonstrating the 
earlier synthesis of agricultural deities 
with the historical figure of Krsna. The 
connection with agriculture is also indi- 
cated in the god's image which, although 
showing the usual Vaisnava accoutre- 


ments of royalty, also shows him carrying 
a plough in one of his arms. As a mark of 
respect to an elder brother, Balarama 
stands at the right side of Krsna when his 
image is depicted, but it does not appear 
alone; nor is he usually worshipped. 

The link to Sesa is based on the story 
of Balarama’s death under a banyan tree 
near Dvaraka, in which it is said that the 
cosmic serpent came out from his mouth 
and moved towards the ocean, where it 
was greeted and garlanded by the ocean- 
god. Temples to Balarama in this form 
once existed but were supplanted by those 
of Krsna as Balarama was merged into 
the popular Vaisnava cults to the latter 
deity in the Middle Ages. In the Visnu 
Purdna, Balarama is the seventh son of 
DevakT, who is transferred to the womb 
of RohinI, the queen of Mathura, in order 
to save him from the edict of her husband 
Kamsa to destroy all the newborn chil- 
dren of DevakT. In this human form, 
Balarama is associated with a number of 
heroic exploits and married the daughter 
of King Raivata, who bore him two sons. 
Alternative accounts of his birth focus on 
his divine origins and state that he was 
created along with Krsna from two hairs 
of Visnu ’s head. 

See also : Avatara; DevakI; Dvaraka; 
Krsna; Puranas; Sesa; Vaisnavism; Visnu 
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BALI 

A powerful Asura king, the grandson of 
Prahlad, who ruled over the gods and 
gained dominion of the three worlds as a 
result of his virtue, valour and penance. 
He defeated India, and the gods turned 
to Visnu for help. In a famous story, often 
depicted in Hindu iconography, Visnu was 
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incarnated as a dwarf (Vamana) and 
requested from the king a grant of land 
large enough to be covered by three steps. 
Bali agreed, but immediately Vamana 
expanded to an enormous size and with 
two steps covered the worlds. The third 
step was placed on Bali’s head and the 
king was sent down to rule the nether 
regions. In another variation of the story, 
Vamana covers the earth and heaven with 
two strides but out of respect to Bali’s 
virtue and ancestry leaves him the infernal 
regions to rule over. 

See also: Asuras; Avatara; Indra; Prah- 
lad(a) 
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BASAVA 

Basava was a twelfth-century Jain minis- 
ter of Vijjala, the king who reigned over 
Kalyana in the Karnatak region of 
Southern India. Basava possibly founded 
but certainly developed the Vlrasaiva 
system, a well-organised and influential 
Saiva movement that attracted attention 
from other parts of India. Basava’s teach- 
ings were iconoclastic; he was opposed to 
sacrifices, pilgrimages and image worship, 
and the movement did not construct tem- 
ples for worship or acknowledge the 
authority of the Veda. The only sacred 
symbol acknowledged was the linga. 
Basava rejected all caste and gender dis- 
tinctions and encouraged manual labour 
and simple living, but his views brought a 
hostile reaction from the local Brahma- 
nas, whose authority he opposed, even 
going so far as to suggest their replace- 
ment by a new order of priests known as 
jangamas. Contemporary jangamas per- 
form marriage ceremonies and other 


domestic rites of passage and function as 
gurus to the community. 

The deteriorating relationship with the 
Brahmana caste resulted in Basava’s exile 
from the court and the loss of his royal 
post. Along with the Vlrasaivas, he 
found himself banished from Kalyana. 
The Brahmanas vented their outrage on 
the local Jain community, leading to con- 
siderable persecution, and consequently 
Jain records demonstrate a rather jaun- 
diced view of Basava’s religious teachings 
and behaviour. The best primary source 
for the teachings of the Vlrasaivas is the 
Sunyasampadane, written in the verna- 
cular for the common person; however, 
it contains little that elucidates either 
the spiritual practices or organisational 
forms of the movement, other than that it 
espoused mystical union and rejected 
asceticism. 

See also : Caste; Guru; Image worship; Sai- 
vism; Samskaras; Tirthayatra; Veda; Vlr- 
asaiva; Women, status of 

Ron Geaves 
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BASHAM, ARTHUR 
LLEWELLYN (1914-86) 

English historian and Sanskritist. Basham 
pursued a literary career before beginning 
university study at the School of Oriental 
and Asian Studies (SOAS) in London in 
1938, only for his studies to be inter- 
rupted by the war. Resuming them after 
the war, in 1948 he was appointed Lec- 
turer in Ancient Indian History at SOAS. 
In 1965 he became Professor of Ancient 
Civilisations at the Australian National 
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University. His first book, on the Ajlvikas, 
was based on his doctoral research (1951); 
his second, The Wonder that Was India 
(1954), a wide-ranging survey of Indian 
history and culture to the twelfth century, 
has become a classic of its kind and went 
through many editions. He died in India, 
where, shortly before, he had accepted the 
post of Swami Vivekananda Professor of 
Oriental Studies at the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. A work on the development of 
Hindu thought that had occupied him in 
his last years was edited by one of his 
former students and published post- 
humously (1991). 

See also-. Asiatic Societies; Hinduism, his- 
tory of scholarship; Vivekananda, Swami 

Will Sweetman 
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BAULS 

‘Baul’ literally means ‘mad’, ‘crazy'. 
According to scholars, at the end of the 
twelfth century, when the Sena kings who 
came to power were Vaisnavas, Buddhist 
influence, which had dominated Bengal 
until that time, began to wane. The Saha- 
jlya form of Buddhism, which was in 
vogue in Bengal, came under the influence 
of Vaisnavism. In the Sahajlya form of 
Buddhism, the idea of perfect knowledge 
(prajna) and its means of attainment 
(upaya) had already been transformed 
into symbols of male and female aspects 
of the absolute reality. When Vaisnavism 
began to become the dominant religion in 
Bengal during the twelfth century, these 
ideas were quickly appropriated by the 
Vaisnava cult of Radha and Krsna. As a 
result, a new sect known as the Vaisnava 
Sahajlyas emerged in twelfth-century 


Bengal. In the thirteenth century, Bengal 
came under the rule of the Muslim kings, 
who vigorously began to spread Islam. 
Some of the Vaisnava Sahajlyas converted 
to Islam, which gave rise to Muslim 
Sahajlyas. These Muslims in practice fol- 
lowed Sahajlya rituals but in religious 
faith followed Islam. The Muslim Saja- 
jlyas found the Sufi mystic tradition par- 
ticularly attractive as it suited their 
existing devotional life. Sahajlya spiritual 
love and Sufi mystic love became inte- 
grated into the Muslim Sahajlya move- 
ment. This Sufi mysticism together with 
the Sahajlya cult of spiritual love later on, 
in the sixteenth century, influenced the 
Caitanya movement. It is out of this long 
chain of religious interactions that the 
movement of the Bauls was born. These 
bard singers were mainly influential 
during the seventeenth century, although 
some scholars seem to think that they 
were in existence from the fourteenth 
century. 

See also: Buddhism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Caitanya; Krsna; Radha; Vais- 
navism 
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BESANT, ANNIE (1847-1933) 

Annie Besant (nee Wood) was the estran- 
ged wife of an Anglican clergyman and 
had espoused secularism, socialism, trade 
unionism and the rights of women. At the 
age of 42 she joined the Theosophical 
Society after reading H.P. Blavatsky’s The 
Secret Doctrine and rapidly took over the 
intellectual leadership of the movement 
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after Blavatsky’s death in 1891. In 1907 
she was elected president and threw her 
remarkable energies into the development 
of the Society. Its worldwide membership 
rose from 15,000 when she took office to 
a peak of over 40,000 in 1929. In the 
English-speaking world, she encouraged 
members to engage in social action in 
such fields as women’s suffrage, vegetar- 
ianism, alternative medicine, progressive 
education and the Garden City move- 
ment. Throughout the world and in India 
itself she became an enthusiastic pro- 
moter of Hindu thought and culture, 
learnt Sanskrit, and produced an English 
translation of the Bhagavadgita. In 1901 
she was the driving force behind the 
establishment of the Central Hindu Col- 
lege in Benares (now Varanasi), which 
became the Central Hindu University, 
and continued to work for the establish- 
ment of schools and colleges and youth 
and women’s movements in India. Dr 
Besant encouraged the publication 
and distribution of textbooks on Hindu- 
ism in India, and the dissemination of 
Theosophical books and journals which 
popularised Hinduism and the other 
Asian religions in the Western world. 
She became an active supporter of inde- 
pendence for India, which she made 
her home, was president of the Indian 
National Congress in 1917 and was 
proprietor of the nationalist newspaper 
New India. She wrote and lectured 
widely on Indian affairs, theosophy and 
other causes up to a few years before her 
death. 

See also : Blavatsky, Helen; Nationalism; 
Theosophy and the Theosophical Society; 
Women’s movement 
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BHAGAVADGITA 

The Bhagavadgita (Song of the Lord) is 
located in the sixth parvan of the 
Mahabhdrata when the dispute between 
the Pandavas and the Kauravas has cul- 
minated in the massing of two great 
armies on the plains of Kuruksetra. The 
Bhagavadgita, reported to the old king 
Dhrtarastra by Samjaya, the royal bard, 
vividly evokes the crisis of conscience 
experienced by Arjuna, the third of the 
Pandava brothers, when contemplating 
the prospect of killing his own kin. The 
famous warrior, envisaging only evil con- 
sequences following from engaging in 
such a conflict, tells Krsna, his charioteer, 
that he would rather die than kill mem- 
bers of his own family and, sinking down 
in his chariot, lets his bow fall from his 
hand. In replying to Krsna’s stinging 
rebuke, the troubled Arjuna requests that 
Krsna become his teacher, and it is this 
teaching, coupled with the theophany in 
which Krsna reveals his divine nature, 
that eventually convinces Arjuna to fight, 
now free from doubt and delusion. That 
teaching covers the nature of the divine 
and humanity, the supreme goal of life 
and the path to this goal, but there are 
many views about what this teaching 
entails. 

Confronting the complexities of the 
Bhagavadgita, Arvind Sharma poses the 
question of the text's univalence or multi- 
valence (Sharma 1986: x-xii). He argues 
that tendencies to regard the Bhaga- 
vadgita as either confused and contra- 
dictory or systematic and synthetic pay 
insufficient attention to the overriding 
imperative to convince Arjuna to fight 
(Sharma 1986: xvi-xx, xxv-xxvi). In this 
respect, he concludes that the Bhaga- 
vadgita is univalent, irrespective of its 
multivalence in terms of the specific stra- 
tegies intended to lead Arjuna to reach 
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the right decision (Sharma 1986: xxvii). 
Such multivalence has been reflected in 
the diversity of interpretations offered of 
the BhagavadgTtci. Thus, in his commen- 
tary Sankara, the foremost exponent of 
Advaita Vedanta, upheld the ultimacy of 
the impersonal absolute and the identity 
of the one self with the absolute, the aim 
being realisation of this identity suffused 
with bliss and achieved through the dis- 
cipline of knowledge. In contrast, in his 
commentary Ramanuja, advocating Visi- 
stadvaita Vedanta, championed the per- 
sonal God and the relationship between 
the individual selves and God, looking 
towards the selves’ communion with God, 
characterised by love and brought about 
by grace and devotion. 

Moreover, the number of commentaries 
the BhagavadgTtci has generated, including 
those produced by Vedantic philosophers 
and theologians for whom the text is part 
of the prasthanatraya (threefold canon), is 
one indication of the historic importance 
of the text. Indeed, despite its Vaisnavite 
credentials, the BhagavadgTtci has also 
attracted Saivite commentaries, notably 
Abhinavagupta’s GTtdrthasamgraha. An 
additional indication of the BhagavadgT- 
tci’?, importance is the way in which the 
text has inspired other GTtds, among them 
the Anu-GTta, another dialogue between 
Krsna and Arjuna, the Uddhava-GTta, 
where Krsna instructs Uddhava, the Siva- 
GTta , where Siva instructs Rama, and the 
DevT-GTtd, where Bhuvanesvarl instructs 
Himalaya. Notwithstanding changes in 
protagonists, the debt owed by these 
works to the BhagavadgTtci is clear in the 
interaction between the divine teacher 
and his or her disciple. Further, though 
the BhagavadgTtci’ s epic location suggests 
that its status as smrti (remembered or 
traditional literature) is unproblematic, a 
view endorsed by, for example, Gerald 
Larson (1975: 661), other scholars have 
seen its status as approaching that of sruti 
(heard or revealed literature). This argu- 
ment is advanced by Thomas Coburn 


(1984: 448M9), who cites as evidence the 
text’s few variants, its claim to be upani- 
sadic and its inclusion in an index to the 
Upanisads. 

However, the modern period has seen 
the BhagavadgTtci rise to extraordinary 
popularity, not only in India but globally. 
Explanations for this differ but there is a 
measure of agreement that the Bhaga- 
vadgTta has become the Hindu scripture, 
frequently referred to as the Hindu Bible, 
and also that it has become a spiritual 
classic, often featured in prestigious col- 
lections of world literature. Eric Sharpe 
identifies general trends such as the emer- 
gence of a new Indian elite in receipt of a 
Western-style English-medium education 
as significant but notes factors particular 
to the BhagavadgTtci too: its usefulness in 
countering Christian propaganda and 
underwriting an activist agenda and, of 
course, its brevity (Sharpe 1985: 67-68, 
76-77). Insofar as the BhagavadgTtci ’s his- 
tory in the West is concerned, the text’s 
accessibility (at least in comparison with 
the Veda) in the early British era played a 
part alongside other factors, the revolu- 
tions in literacy and typography for 
instance, leading to interpretations ran- 
ging from the academic and historical to 
the perennialist and mystical. Perhaps, 
then, the appeal of the BhagavadgTtci , to 
a greater or lesser extent, can be attrib- 
uted to the text’s openness to alternative 
readings. 

Certainly, modern Hindu commentaries 
have diverged markedly in their accounts 
of the BhagavadgTtci. Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak (1856-1920) and Mohandas Kar- 
amchand Gandhi (1869-1948) both took 
an activist line, emphasising selfless 
action, but disagreed over whether vio- 
lence could ever be justified. For Swami 
Vivekananda (1863-1902) and Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan (1888-1975), the Bhaga- 
vadgTtas inclusivity exemplified the toler- 
ance they attributed to Hinduism. A.C. 
Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada ( 1 896- 
1977), founder of the International 
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Society for Krishna Consciousness, stres- 
sed the personal nature of the divine and 
the primacy of devotion, as well as his 
place in a lineage originating with Krsna 
himself and to which Caitanya had also 
belonged. Maharishi Mahesh Yogi (b. 
1917), founder of Transcendental Medita- 
tion, instead asserted the superiority of 
the impersonal absolute and opposed the 
subordination of knowledge, insisting 
throughout that he was following in the 
footsteps of his own teacher in recovering 
Sankara’s true legacy. 

Modern Western commentators have 
also espoused very different opinions 
about the meaning and implications of 
the BhagavadgTta. Rudolf Otto (1869- 
1937) evinced a fascination with literary 
critical questions, arguing for the exis- 
tence of an original form of the text as 
part of the epic, to which a series of 
interpolations had been added. These 
interpolations, he believed, rendered the 
text’s final form, bearing the imprint of 
Samkhya and Yoga philosophies, the 
Vedic cult, Vedantic thought and Vais- 
navite devotion, composite and incon- 
sistent. Although he shared Otto’s interest 
in mysticism, R.C. Zaehner (1913-74) 
rejected the identification of supposed 
separate strands within the text because 
he regarded it as unified, expounding a 
devotional and theistic understanding of 
its teaching. J.N. Farquhar (1861-1929) 
and Bede Griffiths (1906-93) reflected 
upon the BhagavadgTta in the light of 
their Christian faith, as a prophecy of 
Christ in the context of fulfilment theol- 
ogy and a confirmation of the Gospel in 
the context of the equality of religions, 
respectively. Annie Besant (1847-1933), a 
leading Theosophist, stressed the uni- 
versal relevance of the BhagavadgTta and 
the imperative to act in and for the world, 
whereas Aldous Huxley (1894-1963) 
hailed the text as one of the best expres- 
sions of the Perennial Philosophy, pre- 
ferring knowledge to both devotion and 
action. 


bhagavadgItA 

In India, the BhagavadgTta’’ s advent is 
celebrated in a festival, it is the subject of 
children’s comics and storybooks, con- 
stitutes three episodes in B.R. and R. 
Chopra’s television serialisation of the 
Mahabhdrata and has become an award- 
winning Sanskrit feature directed by G.V. 
Iyer. In the West, since Charles Wilkins’ 
translation was published in 1785, the 
BhagavadgTta has aroused the interest of 
writers such as William Blake, Edwin 
Arnold, T.S. Eliot and E.M. Forster, and, 
despite its controversially cursory treat- 
ment in Peter Brook’s stage adaptation of 
the Mahabhdrata, versions scholarly and 
popular continue to appear, not excluding 
the odd novelisation or even pack of 
cards. Widely acknowledged as a source 
of timeless truths, probably dating from 
the centuries immediately before or after 
the Common Era, the BhagavadgTta seems 
to speak authoritatively to each age. 
Explicitly Hindu in its concepts and ter- 
minology, with its composer traditionally 
thought to be the legendary Vyasa, the 
BhagavadgTta seems to transcend its reli- 
gious and cultural frame of reference. The 
BhagavadgTta continues to exert a power- 
ful hold over Hindus and non-Hindus 
alike, ever yielding fresh insights to new 
seekers moved by the beauty of its poetry 
and the profundity of its message. 

See also : Abhinavagupta; Advaita; Arjuna; 
Atman; Besant, Annie; Bhakti; Books, 
comics, newspapers and magazines; Brah- 
man; Brahman-Atman; Caitanya; Deities; 
Dhrtarastra; Farquhar, John Nicol; Film; 
Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; Inter- 
faith/Inter-religious dialogue; International 
Society for Krishna Consciousness; Jnana; 
Karma; Kauravas; Krsna; Kuruksetra; 
Mahabharata; Maharishi Mahesh Yogi; 
Moksa; Nationalism; Pandavas; Prabhu- 
pada, A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami; Pras- 
thanatrayl; Radhakrishnan, Sir Sarvepalli; 
Rama; Ramanuja; Sacred Books of the 
East; Sacred texts; Saivism; Samkhya; 
Sankara; Siva; Television and radio; 
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Theosophy and the Theosophical Society; 
Tilak, Bal Gangadhar; Transcendental 
Meditation; Upanisads; Utsava; Vaisnavism; 
Veda; Vedanta; Vedism; Visistadvaita; 
Vivekananda, Swami; Vyasa; Wilkins, Sir 
Charles; Yoga 

Catherine A. Robinson 
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BHAGAVAN 

Signifying divinity, the Lord or God, the 
term ‘bhagavan’ (‘The Adorable One’) is 
the first-person nominative form of ‘bha- 
gavat’ (literally meaning ‘having shares’). 
The term ‘bhakti’ (devotion), as well as 
‘bhagavat’ or ‘bhagavan’, derives from the 
Sanskrit root ‘bhaj’ (‘participate’, ‘dis- 
tribute’, ‘divide’, ‘apportion’). The term 
‘bhaga’ (also related to ‘bhaj’) means 
‘share’ or ‘portion’ in the Rgveda and is 
also applied to one of the divine Adityas 
(‘Aditya Bhaga’). This means that ‘bha- 
gavan’ signifies ‘possessing shares’ or 
‘having a share’; it means the fortunate, 
powerful, blessed, splendid, venerable, 
lucky. ‘Bhagavan’ is the Lord, the holy 
one, glorious, illustrious. The Bhagavan is 
one (divine or human) who bestows 


shares as well as one who ‘takes a share 
in’. In the Visnu Purana (e.g. at 6.5.79), 
six qualities of holiness are listed as 
belonging to one known as ‘bhagavan’ 
(one who possesses ‘bhaga’): strength 
(bala), sovereignty or lordship (aisvarya), 
potency or power (sakti), knowledge 
(jnana), heroism or virility (vlrya) and 
splendour (tejas). 

The term ‘bhagavan’ occurs in early 
Hindu literature. At Svetdsvatara Upani- 
sad 5.4, it refers to Rudra-Siva. Outside 
Hinduism, it has been applied to the 
Buddha. It has also been used as a title 
(meaning ‘Blessed One’ or ‘Venerable’) for 
various sages and spiritual teachers. 
However ‘Bhagavan’ is best known as a 
title of Visnu and Krsna. 

Throughout the Bhagavadgita , Krsna is 
referred to as ‘sribhagavan’ (before he 
speaks). Thus ‘srf (a title of respect) is 
followed by ‘bhagavan’ (‘the beloved one’). 

The term ‘bhagavata’ (meaning ‘devo- 
ted to’ or ‘related to’ Bhagavan) refers to 
a devotee of Visnu or a Vaisnava. The 
Bhagavadgita and Bhagavata Purana are 
central texts for Bhagavatism. The emo- 
tionalist bhakti of the Bhagavata Purana 
contrasts with the more sober Bhaga- 
vadgitd and bhakti-yoga teaching. Bhaga- 
vatas regard themselves as benefiting from 
the Bhagavan’s nature (they are devoted 
to Him, participate in Him, serve Him). 

See also: Bhagavadgita; Bhagavatas; 

Bhakti; Buddhism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Krsna; Puranas; Rudra; Samhita; 
Siva; Upanisads; Vaisnavism; Visnu; Yoga 
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BHAGAVATA PURANA 

See: Puranas 
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BHAGAVATAS 

The religion of the Bhagavatas initially 
emerged in the Mathura region in the 
north. Even though Vaisnavism traces its 
origins to the Vedic texts, there is suffi- 
cient evidence to believe that early Bha- 
gavata religion was centred around 
Vasudeva-Krsna, who was believed to be 
a popular deity and later came to be 
identified with the Vedic god Visnu. For 
instance, in the Taittirlya Aranyaka 
(10.1.6) Vasudeva is identified with Visnu. 
The biggest resources for the religion of 
the Bhagavatas are the Mahabharata and 
especially the Bhagavadgita. 

See also : Aranyakas; Bhagavadgita; Krsna; 
Mahabharata; Mathura; Samhita; Vais- 
navism 
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BHAGAVATl 

The name Bhagavatl is a generic term for 
the goddess in Kerala and other parts of 
South India. There are many Bhagavatls 
associated with various towns and vil- 
lages, and the name of Bhagavatl is often 
derived from the place name, - e.g. 
Kotungallur Bhagavatl, Kannangad Bha- 
gavatl, Muccilt Bhagavatl or Mappiccri 
Bhagavatl. Kurup opines that Bhagavatl 
may be either of local origin or a hypo- 
stasis of the prototype pan-Hindu god- 
dess Sakti (Kurup 1973: 22). Some are 


deified human beings, as in the case of the 
great female saint Kannaki whose legend 
is extolled in Ilahko Atikal’s famous 
epic poem Cilappatikaram (Tale of an 
Anklet). 

There are some interesting rituals asso- 
ciated with Bhagavatl. The Kodunagallur 
Bhagavatl has to be appeased by reciting 
very obscene words and ditties. The Chen- 
gannur Bhagavatl is said to have periods 
and during this menstrual phenomenon 
the priest removes the undergarments 
draped on the image, examines them for 
blood and sells them to devotees as sacred 
mementos (Vaidyanathan 1982: 119). 

See also : Kannaki; Sakti 
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BHAJAN 

‘Worship', ‘adoration’. The bhajan is a 
Hindu (mainly Vaisnava) and Sikh devo- 
tional song. Although bhajans are 
grounded in the raga (melody) and tala 
(rhythm) structure of the north Indian 
classical musical tradition, many of their 
melodies and lyrics are taken from the 
devotional popular tradition (bhakti). 
Episodes from the lives of gods and 
hagiographic stories of saints and devo- 
tees are among the favourite subjects of 
bhajans. Complex spiritual truths are 
portrayed in the simple language of the 
farmers, merchants and other common 
people of the time. The popularity of the 
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bhajan is due to the spread of the many 
and diverse bhakti streams from the six- 
teenth century on. Some of the most rev- 
ered saints and mystics, such as Kablr, 
Tulsidas, Mlrabal, Surdas, composed 
bhajans to worship a unique transcendent 
god differently called Isvara, Rama, 
Krsna, Allah, Buddha, etc. Bhajans are 
generally performed by a small orchestra 
playing a limited number of musical 
instruments such as kartal (wooden clap- 
pers), ektara (one-stringed lute), dotara 
(two-stringed lute), harmonium (hand- 
pumped organ), manjlra (cymbals), sitar 
(lute), dholak (small drum), tabla (hand 
drums), mrdanga (big drum). As in 
klrtan, a lead singer and a chorus alter- 
nate in singing strophe and refrain. Bha- 
jans cover a broad range of musical styles 
from the simple chant (dhun) to highly 
developed performance like thumrl. The 
structure of bhajan is very conventional. 
It contains a sthai (fixed refrain) and 
numerous antaras (the intermediary part 
between the refrain and the final develop- 
ment of a musical theme), the last one 
having a special significance because it 
contains the colophon (banhita) with the 
name and the intention of the author. 
Although traditional Vaisnava bhajan 
holds a dominant position, this was influ- 
enced by different styles (Sikh klrtan, 
Muslim qawwali, etc.) and is now 
employed in non-religious contexts such 
as film and pop music. 

See also: Bhakti Movement; Film; Isvara; 
Kablr; Klrtan(a); Krsna; Mlrabal; Music; 
Rama; Sikhism, relationship with Hindu- 
ism; Sound recordings; Surdas; Tulsldas(a); 
Vaisnavism 
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BHAKTI (AS PATH) 

The path of bhakti (devotion) is one of 
three standard, soteriologically efficacious 
personal orientations, the others being the 
paths of jnana (knowledge) and karma 
(action). All three may be found closely 
associated in the BhagavadgTta , which has 
usually been interpreted as exalting one of 
the three paths above the others (Sharma 
1986: xv-xvi, xxii-xxvi). Such interpreta- 
tions demonstrate that the three paths are 
generally seen to be, if not mutually 
exclusive, at least broadly independent. 

Bhakti is derived from the verbal root 
bhaj-, ‘to share with’, and may often be 
understood non-theologically (Ali 2002). 
Generally speaking, it indicates a position 
of dependence vis-a-vis another, in which 
offerings may be made in the hope of 
grace. In Sanskrit sources the earliest 
bhakti soteriology appears in the Sve- 
tdsvatara Upanisad and the Mahabharata 
(for the precursors to Vaisnavite bhakti, 
see Solomon 1970), particularly the lat- 
ter’s BhagavadgTta and Nardyamya sec- 
tions, where exclusive (ananya) devotion 
is said to be indispensable for direct 
experience of the god (Sharma 1986: xv- 
xvi, xxii-xxvi). Rather than the gods 
having differing arenas of practical jur- 
isdiction, one god was made the focus of 
all a person’s attention. This god, chosen 
from many, is the Istadevata (deity of 
choice), and such focused attention may 
result in a vision (darsana) of him or her 
as he or she truly is. 

Bhakti finds its most vibrant textual 
expression in the south Indian Saivite and 
Vaisnavite poetry of the ‘bhakti move- 
ment’, where idioms originally associated 
with romantic love were used of the 
person-god relationship. The devotional 
impulse was incorporated into the ortho- 
dox philosophical tradition by various 
Vedanta philosophers, most prominently 
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Ramanuja. In later bhakti traditions the 
object of devotion may be considered as 
nirguna (without qualities, impersonal 
and ineffable) or saguna (with qualities). 

Bhakti, expressed in puja (rites of rever- 
ence) and pilgrimage, is said to counteract 
and outweigh the ill effects of neglecting 
other socio-religious duties. Since such 
neglect has often been obligatory for 
many - various traditionally efficacious 
behaviours being reserved for dvija (twice- 
born) men - bhakti is easily associated 
with the subversion of elitisms: it offers a 
radically universal but personally adap- 
table religious possibility. As Krsna says 
in the BhagavadgTta (9.30, 32): 

Even a hardened criminal who loves me 
and none other is to be deemed a saint, 
for he [or she] has the right conviction .... 
Even people of low origins, women, vai- 
syas, nay sudras, go the highest course if 
they rely on me. 

(Buitenen 1981: 107) 

Bhakti’s transcendence of social hierarchy 
is most clearly demonstrated in the poetry 
of the north Indian sants, some of whom 
saw mere utterance of Rama’s name as 
guaranteeing salvation. As might be 
imagined, however, bhakti has been read- 
ily incorporated into institutional and 
hierarchical schemes by a wide variety of 
renunciative and non-renunciative groups. 

See also : BhagavadgTta; Bhakti movement; 
Darsana (worship and practice); Dvija; 
Istadevata; Jniina; Karma; Krsna; Mahab- 
harata; Puja; Rama; Ramanuja; Saivism; 
Sant; Tirthayatra; Upanisads; Vedanta; 
Vaisnavism; Varna 
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BHAKTI MOVEMENT 

While regarded as historically the last 
path developed for the attainment of 
moksa, there is evidence of proto-bhakti 
in the Vedic hymns and, while not speci- 
fically mentioned in the Upanisads, these 
essential texts do provide the doctrine of 
grace which is such an essential element 
for bhaktimarga (Klostermaier 1994: 222- 
23). The most important classes of texts 
for inspiration for those who practice 
bhakti are the Epics and the Puranas; 
however, the Sanskrit texts the Bhaga- 
vadgTta and the Bhaktisutras of Sandilya, 
written in the eighth century ce, provide a 
more philosophical underpinning to the 
tradition and help reconcile it to Brah- 
manical Hinduism. However, generally 
bhakti traditions broke down social bar- 
riers concerned with caste and gender 
distinctions as they promoted a way of 
salvation that was open to all. Although 
appropriated on several occasions by 
Brahmanas, especially in its Vaisnavite 
manifestations, bhakti has succeeded in 
becoming the religion of the Indian masses, 
undermining caste distinctions and pro- 
viding forms of worship with a common 
language of ritual practice. In addition to 
a number of sacred texts, often written in 
the vernacular, bhakti has inspired thou- 
sands of religious poets and mystics 
whose songs are extremely popular with 
the masses of rural Indians. 

In one of the Bhaktisutras, Sandilya 
defines bhakti as intense desire for the 
Lord from one’s whole heart (Klos- 
termaier 1994: 222), and in the other text 
Narada is quoted as saying that it is 
supreme love for the Lord, by gaining 
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which an individual is fulfilled and con- 
tent to the degree that he or she becomes 
desireless (Klostermaier 1994: 222). 

The etymology of the term is varied. It 
is believed to have originated from bhaj, 
the basic meaning of which is ‘to share 
with’. In a religious context, however, it is 
often defined as ‘to worship’ or ‘to adore’ 
(Vaudeville 1987: 27) in that it consists of 
loving devotion towards a personal god, 
but another possibility is bhanj (‘to sepa- 
rate’), in that most bhakti traditions are 
based on the idea of separation from the 
divine leading to the human existential 
dilemma, and the consequent suffering 
only being overcome by reunion with the 
divine (Klostermaier 1994: 221). Central 
to bhakti is the cultivation of inner long- 
ing, focusing desires for the temporal into 
one all-consuming passion for reunion 
with chosen object of worship. The 
bhakta is intensely aware of this painful 
separation and seeks to overcome it. Thus 
the two central themes of bhakti poetry 
are the pain of separation and the ecstasy 
of union. 

It is claimed that the bhakti tradition 
began as early as the fourth century bce 
in Tamil Nadu, south India, but that it 
flourished from the twelfth to the eight- 
eenth centuries, moving up through India 
to develop unique forms in north India, 
especially the group of religious icono- 
clasts who came to be labelled Sants. 
Certainly early poetry shows Tamil devo- 
tees singing of their love to either Siva or 
Visnu, and by the seventh to ninth cen- 
turies ce the tradition was institutiona- 
lised sufficiently for large temple 
endowments to maintain the musicians, 
dancers and recitals of poetry. In parti- 
cular, the Nayanmars (those who adored 
Siva) and the Alvars (those who adored 
Visnu) provided literary contributions in 
the vernacular that were to form the bed- 
rock of Tamil culture. Other bhakti-poets 
were to have a similar impact on the 
development of regional languages and 
culture, such as the Sikh gurus in the 


Punjab, Kablr and Tulsidas, with regard 
to Hindi-speaking parts of North India. 

The Bhakti tradition has incredible 
diversity, whereas some bhaktas sup- 
ported orthodoxy, others fiercely criticised 
the worship of deities and the outer 
expression of religiosity, opposing the 
caste system with complete disregard for 
social conventions. Some worshipped only 
a formless divine (nirguna bhakti) 
whereas most used the forms of Siva, 
Visnu and the Devi to focus their intense 
and passionate relation with the divine 
(saguna bhakti). The orthodox bhaktas 
tended to be south Indian Brahmanas 
intent on reasserting their authority upon 
the non-brahmana populations of south 
India who were flocking to bhakti, per- 
haps attracted by the possibilities that it 
offered as an outlet for social and eco- 
nomic discontent, and by its egalitarian- 
ism and outpouring of emotions, all 
expressed in the vernacular. The most 
famous of these was Ramanuja (eleventh 
century ce), the great critic of Sankara’s 
Advaita Vedanta, who supplied an intel- 
lectual link between the bhakti movement 
and orthodox Brahmanical traditions and 
the supremacy of the Veda. 

Through the means of intense devotion 
to Visnu, Ramanuja developed a theistic 
philosophy that asserted that human 
beings cannot have knowledge of God 
outside of God’s revelation of himself. 
Thus salvation comes from God’s grace, 
that is, from above and beyond, rather 
than the classic liberation model arrived 
at by realising or achieving Brahman- 
Atman unity within. The bhakta’s role in 
his/her salvation comes through loving 
devotion expressed by worship. According 
to Ramanuja, a devotee should cultivate 
goodwill to all creatures, faith in the 
Lord’s protection, and seek refuge in the 
Lord as a personal saviour, a sense of 
helplessness in hope of his favour and, 
finally, a sense of being a servant striving 
for the salvation of others (Klostermaier 
1994: 229). Along with these qualities, he 
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also listed several prerequisites: certain 
dietary regulations, which are normally 
strict vegetarianism, including no garlic 
or onions; complete disregard for worldly 
possessions; faithful observation of all 
religious practices; virtuous behaviour; 
and the maintenance of a state of equa- 
nimity (Klostermaier 1994: 229). 

Ramanuja provided the philosophical 
basis for bhakti with his commentary on 
the Brahmasutras, the BhagavadgTta and 
his critique of Advaita Vedanta. Although 
maintaining a central emphasis on the 
surrender of the self (prapatti) negotiated 
through submission to a personal form of 
God (Visnu), firm faith in divine protec- 
tion and human helplessness without 
grace, Ramanuja remained strictly ortho- 
dox and did not provide the egalitarian 
and subversive access to Vaisnava bhakti 
that allowed either low caste or female 
access. 

Although the Sri Vaisnava tradition 
which developed in south India remained 
firmly entrenched in brahmanical tradi- 
tions, revering a puranic version of Visnu 
and maintaining a controlled and non- 
ecstatic ritual worship in large temple 
complexes (Flood 1996: 137), other forms 
of Vaisnava bhakti were to be less bound 
by temple formality and caste hierarchy. 
The Telegu Brahmana Vallabha ( 1481— 
1533) created a new doctrine of salvation 
known as pustimarga, with a complete 
emphasis on grace. Vallabha not only 
took the emphasis away from the sam- 
nyasi, promoting a householder’s life as 
the ideal for sanctifying the whole of life, 
but he proclaimed that Pustimarga was 
open to all, women and low castes, even 
those who other schools of Hinduism 
considered beyond any kind of redemp- 
tion. Pustimarga was perceived by its 
founder as the highest form of bhakti, 
which discredits reason and relies on 
grace alone, prepared for by the devotee 
through cultivating love for Krsna, sur- 
render to his or her guru and seva (ser- 
vice) to the form of Krsna, known as Sri 


Govardhana-nathajI, revealed to Vallabha 
in an ecstatic vision. The performance of 
seva as loving devotion cultivates prerna 
(love) in the devotee’s heart and by grace 
can result in unparalleled bliss, which is 
then the means to further cultivate selfless 
action, detachment from the world and 
absorption into the divine. The highest 
state of bhakti is represented by the gopls 
of Vrndavana and they are the model for 
all followers of Pustimarga (Klostermaier 
1994: 254-57). 

Other great egalitarian bhaktas are also 
found amongst the Krsna worshippers of 
north India, notably the traditionally 
blind Surdas (1478-1560) and the woman- 
saint Mlrabal, according to legend the 
wife of a Rajput prince (b. 1550), both of 
whom wrote countless songs of their 
devotion, which remain extremely popular 
to this day. In Surdas’ verse we hear the 
liberating power of bhakti for the oppres- 
sed when he sings of elevating the lowly of 
the world or exclaims that through bhakti 
even hunters and prostitutes can achieve 
liberation. It is in Mlrabal’s lovelorn 
verses that we hear the classic relationship 
with the Lord exhibited by the bhaktas, 
that of lover and beloved, borrowing from 
the language of sensual love, able to draw 
upon the metaphors of separation and 
sexual union. 

An even more well-known and influen- 
tial Vaisnava group of movements to draw 
upon the explicit sexual imagery of 
Krsna’s dalliances with the gopls was to 
emerge from the ecstatic love of Caitanya 
Mahaprabhu (1486-1533), regarded to 
the present day as an avatara of both 
Krsna and his consort, Radha, believed to 
be the most ardent of the lovers of the 
incarnate god amongst the cowherds of 
Vrndavana. Caitanya’s influence on inter- 
national bhakti movements that have 
transcended the borders of India is well 
known to those Westerners and members 
of other nationalities who have joined 
the International Society of Krishna 
Consciousness (ISKCON), better known 
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as the Elare Krishna movement, who 
regard him as their founder. 

Although not the founder of Bengali 
manifestations of Krsna bhakti, known as 
Gaudlya Vaisnavism, Caitanya and his 
immediate disciples (gosvamin) were able 
to formulate the theology of the move- 
ment and establish Vrndavana as a major 
centre of pilgrimage renowned through- 
out India and to take the movement 
beyond its Bengali origins. Initiated into 
the worship of Krsna whilst visiting south 
India, Caitanya returned to his home, 
where he drew to him a group of disciples 
who began to sing in public of their love 
for the god and to dance ecstatically in 
the streets. Caitanya himself, on numer- 
ous occasions, manifested the conditions 
of ecstatic consciousness. 

Although Gaudlya Vaisnavas recognise 
the erotic element in the continuous play 
(111a) between Krsna and Radha, and to a 
lesser extent the other gopls, inherent 
within a number of legends such as the 
rasa-llla dance, where Krsna takes a indi- 
vidual form for each gopl in a woodland 
dalliance, this love-play is not regarded as 
worldly, but rather as a manifestation of a 
pure and perfect experience of intimacy 
beyond any selfish motivation or fulfil- 
ment of carnal desire (Flood 1996: 139). 
This prema or pure love provides the 
model for liberation as each devotee not 
only can hope to achieve the same state of 
ecstatic experience of divine love-play but 
also can persuade the divinity to fulfil 
their every longing through his capacity 
to respond to their feelings. 

The rasa-llla is performed as a dance by 
professional troupes throughout India, 
and its themes of longing, separation and 
fulfilment have been utilised in a number 
of poems, the most well known being the 
Gitagovinda by Jayadeva (twelfth century). 
Many are written from the perspective of 
Radha and, although they exhibit the 
outer manifestations of courtly love, 
to devotees they represent their longing 
for the Lord. Gaudlya Vaisnavas do not 


renounce or overcome the emotions but 
rather sublimate them into an overwhelming 
relationship with their chosen Lord, 
whom they regard as the creator of all 
existence (Flood 1996: 141). Rather than 
a formal obedience to the injunctions of 
scripture, the devotee on this path finds a 
way to salvation based upon an intimate 
and reciprocated affection that transcends 
all conventional rules. 

However, it is the numerous cults of 
Siva that were able to develop forms of 
bhakti that most challenged the supremacy 
of the Brahmanas and religious adherence 
based upon knowledge of sacred texts or 
performance of rituals and developed a 
socially critical theology that saw much 
of India's religion as hypocrisy. Basava 
(1106-68), although a brahmana by birth, 
expressed his reformer’s zeal in a chal- 
lenge to textual knowledge and image 
worship, scorning those who give food to 
stone gods or become patrons of temples 
but persecute the lovers of God (Embree 
1988: 348). It is perhaps not surprising 
that Saivism was able to develop forms of 
popular devotion that were subversive. 
Historically the ancient Siva cults were 
not only shaped by synthesis and 
absorption, but had been able to accom- 
modate a number of local traditions out- 
side the fold of Brahmanic Hinduism 
and absorb marginal divinities, thus 
crossing the boundaries of textual ortho- 
doxy and popular religion of the disen- 
franchised. 

Siva is an ambiguous figure: on the one 
hand the ultimate ascetic and yogi, he is 
venerated by the wandering sadhu, for 
whom he exemplifies strict performance 
of sadhana and renunciation; on the other 
hand, he is a dangerous householder, 
bursting with vitality, partner to the god- 
dess and father of two sons, both popular 
gods, whose following consists of the dark 
side of Indian rural life, the goblins, 
ghosts and spirits of the underworld. He 
is an impecunious god and many songs 
exist, sung by the rural landless, victims 
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of feudalism, that describe how his wife 
maintains the home whilst he is away in 
low company or smoking ganja (Chit- 
gopekar 1998: 18). It is not surprising to 
find him the deity of the semi-Hinduised 
tribes and the lower castes and untouch- 
ables. Perhaps he is most popular as the 
god who can grant offspring, appearing in 
the symbolic form of the lihga, who delights 
in singing and dancing (Chitgopekar 
1998: 21). He is the great healer of dis- 
eases, the protector of cattle, but retains 
his ancient Vedic origins where he is 
feared by both gods and humans. It is not 
surprising that such qualities would be 
prized by agricultural communities. 
However, Siva has inspired sublime 
bhakti movements as well as tantric 
mysticism. 

In the bhakti traditions focused around 
Siva, some similarities are found with the 
Vaisnavas. Siva devotees also draw pri- 
marily upon the Puranas, discovering in 
their mythologies an exclusivism that 
regards the god as the sole Lord of crea- 
tion, with all other gods inferior or sub- 
ordinate to him, and his worship as the 
sole means of liberation. As with Visnu, 
Siva is believed to have taken several 
incarnations (twenty-eight as opposed to 
ten) in order to save his devotees, but 
these have not taken on the same sig- 
nificance as the avataras of Visnu, and 
none have the appeal of Rama and Krsna. 
Siva worship also developed its temple 
forms, with detailed forms of worship 
focused upon anthropomorphic images of 
the god and the lihga. However, Saiva 
devotion always retained a place for the 
ascetic, incorporating Siva as the 
Mahayogi, and to this day most Yogis 
remain in his following. The hagiography 
of the god, known for his ambiguous 
relationship with social conformity, pro- 
vided a more obviously unconventional 
outlet for the spiritual aspirations of the 
dispossessed. Mahadevyakka, the twelfth- 
century contemporary of Basava, risked 
censure for her unconventional life, a 


naked female wandering ascetic. She uses 
the same sexual imagery as Mlrabal but in 
her poetry we hear a critique of the lim- 
itations of householder life for the Hindu 
woman when she exclaims that husbands 
who die and decay should be fed to the 
kitchen fires and only perfect union with 
the Lord should be sought. 

In her verses we hear the classic bhakti 
themes of separation, longing and con- 
summation in union, and, rather than the 
espousal of pleasure, the passionate claim 
that union with the divine provides a 
pleasure that the world can never match. 
However, her Siva is not the god of the 
temples or of the popular imagination, 
fulfilling the pragmatic needs of rural 
existence. Rather, he is closer to the 
formless, omnipresent Lord of the nir- 
guna bhaktas. A similar voice can be 
heard in the poetry of Lalla, a fourteenth- 
century Kashmiri woman-saint who also 
defied convention. 

In Lalla’s poetry she refers to a unified 
concentration of breath and mind 
(Embree 1988: 350-51). The reference to 
the unification of breath and mind shows 
that devotion to Siva has always been 
closely related to yogic and tantric prac- 
tices. Both Saiva and Vaisnava traditions 
have close links with the goddess or Devi. 
In puranic myths, Sri is the consort of 
Visnu and is regarded as the primal guru, 
the origin of the lineage for all Vaisnava 
gurus. The goddess, also known through- 
out India as LaksmI and associated with 
fortune and wealth, appears as the var- 
ious consorts of the human Visnu ava- 
taras, for example, Radha and Slta. 
However, in Saiva traditions, the goddess 
is even more intertwined in its mythology, 
doctrines and practices. In the tantric 
systems, the neuter Brahman becomes 
active as both Siva and Sakti, the male 
and female principles. She is not only 
Siva’s consort as Parvatl or Uma, but lies 
dormant in the human being as KundalinI 
awaiting union with Siva as the primal 
consciousness through yogic practices. 
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However, it is probable that goddess 
worship predated both Visnu and Siva 
worship and Devi always had her own 
exponents of intense bhakti. As with all 
bhakti traditions, the chosen Isvara is 
worshipped as the sole or supreme divi- 
nity, the bestower of salvation and the 
principle behind creation. Amongst her 
own votaries, she is not merely the con- 
sort of the two gods; rather they are under 
her subjection. It is in Bengal that wor- 
ship of Devi is at its strongest, and it is 
not surprising to find her most well- 
known bhaktas writing their praise for 
her in Bengali, for example Ramprasad 
(1718-75), a well-known Sakta poet who 
influenced Ramakrishna Paramhansa. 

Sri Aurobindo, another Bengali, des- 
cribes her as the consciousness and force 
of the Divine, and explains that the 
Isvara, the personal Lord of the Universe, 
manifests from within her, and that she 
then takes her place alongside him as a 
consort (Klostermaier 1994: 293). How- 
ever, it is probably in Ramakrishna 
Paramhansa that one finds the most con- 
temporary and fervent of the devotees of 
the Mother Goddess. The great nine- 
teenth-century syncretist saw himself 
above all as a Devi bhakta. An ecstatic, 
he describes the means of realising God 
as an ecstasy of love and devotion but 
perceived Brahman as Mother (Nikhila- 
nanda 1969: 34). Ramakrishna speaks of 
his relationship with the goddess in very 
personal terms, expressing his relationship 
with her as a child to a mother. 

Sometimes Ramakrishna presents us 
with a significant element of bhakti, 
where the devotee identifies completely 
with various relationships in order to get 
close to the chosen deity. He indicates 
that the classic roles of the Devi wor- 
shipper are child, handmaid or hero 
(Nikhilananda 1969: 44). The hero role 
presents once again the transformation 
of the erotic impulse in bhakti. Ramak- 
rishna describes the heroic attitude as 
trying to please the goddess with the same 


passion that a man uses to please a 
woman during intercourse (Nikhilananda 
1969: 44). 

Both Sakta and Saiva forms of bhakti 
have been able to develop sophisticated 
theologies, most evident in Tantra and 
Saiva Siddhanta; both have been able find 
acceptance within Vedic orthodoxy, yet 
they have been able to maintain their 
place in the hearts of the rural popula- 
tions and the disenfranchised. They are 
not always respectable, with the ritual 
slaughter of animals, the use of intox- 
icants, the incorporation of sexuality into 
both doctrine and practice and the use of 
frenzied dancing and chanting; this is a 
different form of bhakti from the sublime 
poetry and worship of the formless 
essence, but nonetheless worthy of con- 
sideration. 

The final variety of bhakti that requires 
consideration is the nirguna bhaktas of 
north India, often described as Sants by 
both scholars and practitioners. These 
passionate iconoclasts, with their rejection 
of the outer forms of both Hindu and 
Muslim religiosity, whilst collecting 
adherents from both traditions, rigorously 
deny the existence or at least the sig- 
nificance of any of the Hindu deities. This 
begs the question of whether and in what 
sense they can be identified with Hindu- 
ism. The voice of Kablr (fifteenth cen- 
tury), believed to have been a low-caste 
weaver from near Varanasi, claimed today 
by both Hindus and Muslims as their 
own, scorns the everyday religious con- 
ventions that he saw around him, accus- 
ing the practitioners of both religions, 
whether imams, yogis, faqirs or brahma- 
nas, of being deluded hypocrites (Embree 
1988: 375). 

The same critique of the outer forms of 
religion can be heard in the poetry 
of Nanak (b. 1469), believed by the Sikhs 
to be their historic founder, yet Nanak 
goes one step further and states that all 
religious worldviews are mental shackles 
(Singh et al. 1973: 74-75). 
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Yet despite their virulent critique, the 
nirguna bhaktas remained within the 
worldview of Indian traditions, in that 
they accepted the concepts of samsara, 
karma and final liberation, even though 
their own experience of salvation was 
both imminent and immanent, thus pro- 
viding an eschatology that invariably 
ignored the afterlife in favour of a libera- 
tion found in the present. In addition they 
must be incorporated into the fold of 
bhakti, in spite of their criticism of much 
that other bhaktas would have deemed 
essential to the worship of their chosen 
form of the divine, because of their 
intense love for a personal but formless 
divinity, both transcendent and immanent 
in creation, but, above all, found within 
the heart of the human being. 

The Sants’ overriding conviction that 
the divinity resided within all beings, 
manifested as the Name or Word of God, 
led them to disregard social barriers in 
regard to the spiritual quest. All had 
access to the divine, regardless of caste, 
gender or religion. It is a way to salvation 
for everyone, and has been called a ‘uni- 
versal path to sanctity’ (Vaudeville 1987) 
based on inner transformation rather 
than outer manifestations of religion. 

It is with the nirguna bhaktas of north 
India that the path of devotion reached its 
culmination in inclusiveness and icono- 
clastic rejection of the outer forms of 
religion. All the forms of bhakti were 
theistic and relied upon grace for salva- 
tion, giving exclusive worship to their 
chosen deity as the sole creator of the 
universe. These aspects of bhakti led to 
some nineteenth-century writers seeing 
the influence of Christianity in its devel- 
opment; more plausible is the idea that 
there was interaction between Hinduism 
and Islamic mysticism (Embree 1988: 
343). However, this influence should not 
be overstated as the bhakti tradition stays 
firmly within a Hindu worldview and has 
its roots in ancient texts that predate both 
Christianity and Islam. 


What is certainly true is that bhakti, 
especially in its nirguna varieties, provided 
a means for Muslims and Hindus, at least 
in north India, to find common ground 
and even to obscure the borders between 
both worldviews. The Hindu bhakta and 
the Sufi share together the pain of 
separation and longing for union. Both 
are recipients of the grace of God, given 
as a loving gift to a servant who remains 
in constant remembrance of the Lord’s 
Name(s). Both can be absorbed into the 
divine, in a state where all awareness of 
individual self is lost, the bhakta in the 
condition of samadhi and the Sufi in the 
state of fana. 

Sufis themselves were divided between 
those who recognised the wisdom of the 
Hindu scriptures and the similarities 
between bhaktimarga and tasawwuf and 
others who remained closer to orthodoxy, 
nervous of the contamination resulting 
from contact with Hindu beliefs and 
practices. Some were eclectic and, 
although remaining loyal to Islam, found 
more in common with the Hindu bhaktas 
than the orthodox ulema of Islam, with 
their emphasis on the exoteric. Others 
took a very different position towards 
Hindu beliefs and practices, upholding 
the exclusive truth claims of Islam. 

All Sufis would have had some difficul- 
ties with saguna bhakti, where worship 
was directed to an image, especially 
images believed to be incarnations of God 
in human form such as the avataras 
of Visnu or Siva. Whereas the worship of 
form would have raised the suspicions of 
Muslims, the nirguna bhaktas were often 
perceived as kindred spirits. The medieval 
north Indian Sants were often familiar 
with Islamic beliefs and were sympathetic 
to Sufi tradition. Both shared the idea 
that God is one, all-pervading reality, 
essentially without form. Both perceived 
the divine to be immanent in creation and 
thus capable of being experienced through 
indwelling in the human heart/soul. Each 
practised contemplation or remembrance 
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of the Word or Name(s) of God as the 
central discipline through which unity 
with God was achieved. The names were 
different according to language and cul- 
ture, were remembered silently in the 
heart or chanted by the tongue, but 
essentially Sufi dhikr and the nama 
simaran of the Sants performed the same 
function. The goal of each was con- 
tinuous remembrance of the divine, and 
each speaks of a state where the divine 
takes over and remembers the devotee 
and effort ceases. The Sants were icono- 
clasts; they criticised caste, sectarian dif- 
ferences and exterior forms of religion 
such as sacred languages, scriptures, 
image worship, fasting, ritual bathing, 
pilgrimages and asceticism. Sufis were 
more ambivalent about the external forms 
of worship as the Islamic shari’a insisted 
upon several of the above as essentials of 
revelation. Elowever, they agreed with the 
Sants that the externals of religion were 
to no avail if the esoteric path of the heart 
had not been discovered. The Sants 
acknowledged the guru as the intermediary 
between humans and God, and the Sufis 
were equally adamant that a shaykh or 
plr was essential in order to progress 
towards Allah. Finally, each wrote or 
sung their poetry and preached their 
message in the vernacular, reaching out to 
the common people of both religions. 

It is not surprising that Sufis and Sants 
began to collect followers from different 
communities, seeing the religion of the 
heart as overriding religious difference. In 
rural populations, the Muslim saint was 
often identified with a Hindu mystic or 
even a deity. The period of the Mughals 
brought about a number of new move- 
ments, most notably Sikhism. The Sufis 
seemed to be taking the Hindu ideas 
closer to Islam, and often the Sufis and 
the Sants seemed to have more in 
common with each other than the respec- 
tive orthodoxies of brahmana and alim. 
Figures like Bullhe Shah (1680-1752) and 
Waris Shah (1730-90) attacked the con- 


ventional forms of religions associated 
with orthodoxy and, like Guru Nanak, 
claimed to be neither Hindu nor Muslim. 
To Bullhe Shah, the path of love overrode 
the law prescribed by either faith (Embree 
1988: 486-87). 

Thus bhakti introduced a salvation 
model to Indian ideas of liberation, 
positing that a close intimacy with the 
personal divinity was superior to absorp- 
tion into the transpersonal Brahman. 
Although accepting the worldview of 
reincarnation, bhaktas challenged the 
dominant view of the final goal being an 
ultimate release from samsara, preferring 
either an eternal heaven or abode of their 
chosen Isvara, or even rejoicing in a 
return to human life as long as they could 
remain in perpetual service to the divinity. 
The focus on this life and the possibility 
of fulfilment here challenged the tradi- 
tional eschatology, but, above all these, 
bhakti has been able to subvert the exclu- 
sivism of the Brahmanas and provide a 
religious path for millions. It continues to 
introduce new variations, adding to the 
thousands of sampradayas already cre- 
ated, developing regional cultures, but, 
above all, provides a path for the common 
people that acknowledges the body and 
the emotions, as opposed to the renunci- 
ates with their ascetic ideals of world- 
transcendence. Bhakti has challenged 
caste and gender, produced its own sacred 
texts in the vernacular, liberated its 
adherents from institutionalised religion, 
establishing a personal relationship with 
the divine, provided a vast network of 
local and national deeply venerated holy 
men and women, installed itself in the 
daily life of countless Hindus, and there 
are very few who do not know the ecstatic 
utterances of the bhakti poets and continue 
to sing their songs of love and praise. 

See also : Alvars; Bhagavadglta; Brahman; 
Caitanya; Ghose, Aurobindo; Gopi(s); Inter- 
national Society of Krishna Consciousness; 
Kablr; Krsna; KundalinI Yoga; LaksmI, Sri; 
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MahadevI; Nayanmar; Parvatl; Puranas; 
Radha; Rama; Ramakrishna, Sri; Rama- 
nuja; Saiva Siddhanta; Sakti; Samnyasa; 
Sankara; Sant; Sant Sadhana; SIta; 
Siva; TulsTdas(a); Uma; Vedanta; Visnu; 
Vrndavana 
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BHAKTISIDDHANTA 
SARASWATI (1874-1936) 

Bhaktisiddhanta Saraswati built on the 
proselytising work done by his father, 
Bhaktivinoda Thakura, and established 
the Gaudiya Vaishnava Mission after his 
death in 1914. 

Born in Bengal, he was educated in 
classical and devotional Hindu teachings, 
and in Sanskrit and English as well as 
his mother tongue. As a moderniser, his 
father imbued in him the value of the 
printing press as a brhat-mrdanga, a great 
drum capable of spreading word of Krsna 
throughout India and beyond. Bhaktisid- 
dhanta Saraswati took up this missionary 
call, sending his first disciple to the West 
in 1930. He stressed the simplicity and 


accessibility of Caitanya’s teachings, and 
accepted male candidates for initiation 
irrespective of caste background, giving 
them all the status of brahmana (varna). 
Through his organisation of the Gaudiya 
Mission he developed the foundations 
and principles for the Vaisnava move- 
ment, which his disciple, A.C. Bhaktive- 
danta Swami Praphupada, was later to 
establish worldwide as the International 
Society for Krishna Consciousness. 

See also : Brahmanas; Caitanya; Gaudiya 
Vaishnava Mission; International Society 
for Krishna Consciousness; Prabhupada, 
A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami; Varna 
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BHANDARKAR, RAMKRISHNA 
GOPAL (1837-1925) 

Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, a signifi- 
cant figure of the late-nineteenth-century 
Maratha renaissance, was responsible, 
along with other historians from Maratha 
and Bengal, for the rewriting of Indian 
history. Borrowing from the methodology 
of the British Orientalists, Bhandarkar 
attempted to reconstruct Indian history 
before the advent of Islam. In addition to 
such works as The Early History of the 
Dekkan Down to the Muhammaden Con- 
quest, first published in 1895 and rep- 
rinted in 2001, he also translated, edited 
and published other manuscripts. Con- 
sidered to be among the elite of India’s 
Sanskrit scholars and Indologists, his 
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scholarship inspired the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute in Poona, 
which remains one of India’s most presti- 
gious institutions. 

Ironically, because of his relatively 
uncritical acceptance of the work of Brit- 
ish historians, his reputation has been 
attacked by the supporters of Hindutva. 
In 2003, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute was ransacked by the Shiv Sena, 
who destroyed thousands of rare manu- 
scripts; the ostensible reason given was 
that one of its scholars had been credited 
in a book apparently critical of Sivaji, the 
seventeenth-century Maratha Hindu 
ruler-hero and icon of the supporters of 
Hindu nationalism. However, more than 
most, Bhandarkar is responsible for the 
reclamation of India’s history and philo- 
sophy, which was part of the process of 
Independence and the restoration of 
national pride during the period of British 
colonisation. Many of R.G. Bhandarkar’s 
works remain in print, including his early 
attempts to trace the historical origins of 
India’s religious systems, for example his 
Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems, first published in 1913 and 
recently reprinted in 2001 by Munshiram 
Manoharlal. 

See also'. Hinduism, modern and contem- 
porary; Hindutva; Nationalism; Shiv Sena 

Ron Geaves 
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Wagle, N.K (ed.). 1999. Writers, Editors and 
Reformers: Social and Political Transforma- 
tions of Maharashtra 1830-1930. Delhi: 
Manohar. 

www.bori.ac.in/rgb.htm (accessed 27 October 
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BHARAT DHARMA 
MAHAMANDALA 

The ’great society for the religion of 
India’. A conservative Hindu organisation 
founded by Pandit Din Dayalu Sharma to 


promote the a traditionalised vision of 
sanatana dharma. In particular, the Maha- 
mandala was conceived as a mechanism to 
provide some form of unitary guidance to 
the plethora of likeminded local Dharma 
Sabhas and the various Hindu tradition- 
alist movements established in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. The plan 
for the Mahamandala was first for- 
mulated in 1887, and quickly followed by 
a meeting in the city of Haridwar. Here 
the need to protect the Hindu social and 
religious order was emphasised, together 
with the promotion of Sanskrit and Hindi 
through traditional education. The 
Mahamandala also planned to utilise the 
technique of religious preaching, adopted 
from Christian missionaries, in order to 
combat the increasingly popular reform 
movements represented by the Brahmo 
Samaj and the Arya Samaj. While the 
Mahamandala continued to act as the 
rightful guardian of Hindu tradition, it 
also conceived of itself as an important 
instrument through which Hindu prac- 
tices could be regenerated. Measures were 
therefore adopted to combat the use of 
the dowry and to alleviate the conditions 
in which widows lived. In this regard it 
may be said that the Mahamandala 
shared, to some extent, the impetus 
towards social reform best represented by 
the Brahmo Samaj. By the early twentieth 
century the Mahamandala came under 
the effective control of Swami Gyana- 
nanda. From its new headquarters in the 
city of Benares, the Mahamandala then 
grew in influence over subsequent dec- 
ades. Funded by a variety of rajas, land- 
holders and merchants, it held periodic 
conferences to debate issues relating to 
the preservation and strengthening of 
Hinduism; developed an extended admin- 
istrative system of local governing bodies; 
lobbied the British government on a vari- 
ety of relevant social and religious issues; 
and promoted its views within journals 
such as Mahamandala Magazine. In this 
regard the Mahamandala was largely 
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successful in moulding perceptions of 
Hindu orthodoxy, in effect foreshadowing 
organisations such as the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad. 

See also: Arya Samaj; Brahmo Samaj; 
Dharma Sabhas; Gyanananda, Swami; 
Rajas; Sanatana Dharma; Sharma, Pandit 
Din Dayalu; Vishwa Hindu Parishad; 
Widowhood 

Michael S. Dodson 

Further reading 

Farquhar, J.N. 1967. Modern Religious Move- 
ments in India. Delhi: Munshiram Mano- 
harlal (first published 1915). 

Jones, K.W. 1989. Socio-Religious Reform 
Movements in British India. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 

BHARAT MATA 

Bharat Mata, or Mother India, made her 
first appearance in Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee’s Bengali nationalistic novel of 
1882, Anandamath, translated as Abbey of 
Bliss by B.K. Roy, or The Sacred Broth- 
erhood by Julius Lipner. In Anandamath , 
Bharat Mata is worshipped by the Order 
of Children, who fought the British in the 
Samnyasa uprising of 1772. In their 
temple, she appears in three forms. As 
India of the past, she is Annapurna, the 
goddess of plenty. In her current state, she 
is in the form of a naked and dishevelled 
Kali. However, Bharat Mata also appears 
in another form, as a ten armed Durga, 
resplendent and powerful. This represents 
India as she could be if she was liberated. 
Bharat Mata has since been adopted by 
the Hindu nationalists as their patron 
goddess and her devotional song, Bande 
(or Vande) Mataram, ‘I Bow to Thee, 
Mother’, has become their anthem. 

There are two Bharat Mata temples in 
India, one at Hardwar, built by Swami 
Satyamiterand Giri, leader of the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (VHP; World Hindu 
Council), and the other at Varanasi. In 


the temple at Varanasi, Bharat Mata is 
represented simply as a map of India, 
whereas at Hardwar she stands majestically 
in anthropomorphic form, holding stalks 
of grain in one hand and an auspicious 
pot of milk in the other. The eight-storey 
temple, consecrated in 1983, celebrates a 
variety of deities, nationalistic heroes and 
various virtuous women, some of whom 
burnt themselves on their husband’s fun- 
eral pyre, sat! (act of immolation). 

See also: Annapurna; Chatterjee, Bankim 
Chandra; Durga; Kali; Nationalism; Sam- 
nyasa; Sati (Faithful wife); Varanasi; 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad 

Lynn Foulston 
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BHARATI, SWAMI 
AGEHANANDA [LEOPOLD 
FISCHER] (1923-91) 

Austrian samnyasl and anthropologist. 
Born in Vienna, as a teenager Bharati 
studied Sanskrit and several Indian ver- 
naculars informally with Indian medical 
students and was received as a Hindu 
with the name Ramachandra by a travel- 
ling Hindu preacher in Vienna in 1939 at 
the age of 16. In the later stages of the 
war he served in France with the Free 
India Legion of the German army. In 
1949 he went to India, where he spent two 
years as a novice with the Ramakrishna 
Order before being ordained as a sam- 
nyasl in the DasanamI order. Bharati 
taught in India at Delhi University and 
Banaras Hindu University and then in the 
United States at the Universities of 
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Washington (from 1956) and Syracuse 
(from 1961). He was sharply critical of 
those forms of modern Hinduism pre- 
valent among English-educated, urban 
Hindus, all of which he believed to derive, 
directly or indirectly, from Vivekananda. 

See also : Hinduism, history of scholarship; 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission; Viveka- 
nanda, Swami 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Bharati, A. 1961. The Ochre Robe: An Auto- 
biography. London: George Allen & Unwin. 
Bharati, A. 1970. ‘The Hindu Renaissance and 
Its Apologetic Patterns'. Journal of Asian 
Studies 29: 267-87. 


BHARATIYA JANATA PARTY 

Unlike other affiliates of the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP; Party of the Indian 
People) is a political party. It has partici- 
pated as a coalition partner in India’s 
national government. Its leader, Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee, first became the prime 
minister of India in 1996. 

Keshav Baliram Hedgewar and Madhav 
Sadashiv Golwalkar, the first two leaders 
of the RSS, both prioritised character 
building and cultural mobilisation and 
resisted attempts to involve the RSS in 
formal political activity. In 1951, however, 
Golwalkar accepted the formation of the 
Jana Sangh, a political party organised by 
RSS members, in response to internal 
pressure from activists. Deendayal Upad- 
hyaya, the party’s most influential ideologue, 
formulated the political theory of Integral 
Humanism, with its selective allusions to 
Gandhian principles of swadeshi and sar- 
vodaya. The Jana Sangh was amalgamated 
with the Janata Party in 1977. 

The Bharatiya Janata Party came into 
being in April 1980 after the collapse of 
the Janata government under the pre- 
miership of Moraji Desai in July 1979. 


Like the Jana Sangh before it, the BJP 
faced the problem of attempting to 
broaden its appeal beyond that of a 
Hindu nationalist party without alienat- 
ing its core support. It attempted to do 
this by retaining the ideological position 
constructed for the Jana Sangh by Upad- 
hyaya, now incorporated into the BJP’s 
‘five commitments’ to ‘Gandhian social- 
ism’, ‘positive secularism’, ‘nationalism’, 
‘national integration’, ‘democracy’ and 
‘value-based politics’. It also presented 
itself as the heir to the Janata party, 
which had opposed Indira Gandhi during 
the period of Emergency. It entered into 
alliances with other opposition parties, 
addressed broad socio-economic issues 
and sought Muslim members. Although it 
succeeded in attracting a number of 
Janata politicians not known as Hindu 
nationalists, the sympathy for Rajiv 
Gandhi in the 1984 election following the 
assassination of his mother, Indira 
Gandhi, ensured the largest majority ever 
secured by the previously dominant Con- 
gress Party. The BJP was subsequently 
criticised by Hindu nationalists for dilut- 
ing its politics through alliances with 
other parties, and the future delivery of 
the Hindu vote was made conditional 
upon a commitment to a Hindu nation- 
alist manifesto. In the following two dec- 
ades, the BJP increased its share of the 
vote and its number of seats in local and 
national elections through alliances and 
by taking up ethno-religious issues. 
Having benefited from the upsurge 
in Hindu nationalist feeling in north 
India following the Shah Bano affair in 
1985 and during the Ramjanmabhoomi 
(Rama’s birthplace temple) controversy in 
1992, the violence unleashed by the 
demolition of the Babri Mosque at Ayod- 
hya forced the BJP again to review its 
policies and relationship with the RSS 
and affiliated organisations, such as the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad. From 1993, 
issues such as corruption in national life, 
external threats and economic issues took 
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on greater prominence in appeals made 
by the BJP to the electorate. 

See also: Ayodhya; Gandhi, Mohandas 
Karamchand; Golwalkar, Madhav Sadashiv; 
Hedgewar, Keshav Baliram; Jana Sangh; 
Nationalism; Rama; Rashtriya Swayamse- 
vak Sangh; Vishwa Hindu Parishad 

Gwilym Beckerlegge 
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Jaffrelot, C. 1996. The Hindu Nationalist Move- 
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BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN 

The Bhavan was founded in 1938 by Dr 
K.M. Munshi and was inspired by the 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress Party with regard to India’s 
secular and multicultural constitution. It 
perceives itself as a secular, non-political 
organisation open to all regardless of 
creed, race or sexual orientation, dedi- 
cated to promoting Indian arts and 
culture. However, its attitude towards 
religion is highly influenced by its founder 
and his impact on the Hindu renaissance 
originally started by Rammohan Roy. 
This can be discerned in the Bhavan’s aim 
to ‘revitalise ancient values and reinte- 
grate them in the changing needs of 
modern times’. 

Today there are over 100 branches of 
the Bhavan in India, including schools, 
and it has also opened branches outside 
India. The first of these was opened in 
London in 1972, where it now flourishes 
as the largest institute for Indian art and 
culture outside India. 

See also: Munshi, Kanaiyalkal; Roy, Ram- 
mohan 

Ron Geaves 
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www.bhavan.net (accessed 17 October 2005). 
www.bhavans.info (accessed 17 October 2005). 


BHARTRHARI 

A grammarian-philosopher, Bhartrhari 
was one of the greatest and most influen- 
tial of all Indian thinkers, in spite of not 
founding a school as such. Little is known 
of Bhartrhari’s life and even dates. Beside 
many legends, including that of his iden- 
tity with the eponymous poet, we have the 
Chinese pilgrim I-Tsing’s manifestly erro- 
neous opinion that he died in 651. He is 
now generally situated in the fifth or, at 
the latest, the early sixth century, between 
the times of Vasubandhu and the younger 
Dinnaga, who cites him. By his own 
account, he was a disciple of Vasurata, 
who is credited with a revival of the 
grammatical tradition of Panini and 
Patanjali (Vyakarana). Apart from a 
commentary on Patanjali’s great work the 
MahabhasyatTka, of which only a frag- 
ment survives in a single manuscript, his 
thought is chiefly known through the 
three books (kanda) of his monumental 
Vakyapadiya (‘of phrase and word’), 
whose verses (karika) are expounded in a 
commentary (vrtti) on the first two books 
by Harivrsabha (traditionally identified 
with Bhartrhari himself), on which is 
grafted a tlka (sub-commentary) by 
Vrsabhadeva. There is also a gloss on the 
second book by Punyaraja and on the 
third by Helaraja. The three parts deal, 
respectively, with speech in general ( Brah - 
makanda), the book most imbued with 
metaphysics, the sentence ( Vakyakanda ) 
and the word ( Padakanda ). 

For Bhartrhari, all knowledge is lin- 
guistic and nothing can be known outside 
language: speech is, above even percep- 
tion, the primary means of attaining a 
valid cognition (pramana). That language 
is, fundamentally, the grammatical struc- 
ture of Vedic utterance which underpins 
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the universe, itself viewed as the real 
unfolding of a non-dual absolute, the 
Sabdabrahman (Brahman-as-word) or a 
supreme universal (mahasatta). Thus, the 
One Supreme Word manifests itself as 
manifold and remains present in the 
depths of the consciousness of all living 
beings in the form of Tradition Intuition 
(agama-pratibha). In the mind, language 
proceeds in an analogous way, beginning 
in an inner unitary meaning-bearing 
reality (sphota), itself identical with the 
ultimate Word and manifested through 
sounds (dhvani) which bring about the 
particularisation in the objective world of 
a meaning originally universal. 

Bhartrhari’s influence culminated in the 
work of the first great Hindu non-dualist 
Mandana Misra. 

See also: Brahman; Panini; Patanjali; Pra- 
manas; Veda; Vyakarana 

Daniel Mariau 

BHASA 

A Sanskrit dramatist whose prominent 
works, Pratimd nataka and Abhiseka 
nataka , drawing upon themes from Val- 
mlki’s Ramayana , at least indicate that he 
was born later than the writing of that 
work and prior to Kalidasa, who refers to 
Bhasa in his works. His work has been 
overshadowed to a large extent by the 
later dramas of Kalidasa, but he is sig- 
nificant in his own right, with twenty-three 
works attributed to him. In 1922, thirteen 
of these remained in existence and they 
showed the significant influence of the 
Mahabharata (six dramas) and then the 
Ramayana (two works) and the Brhat- 
katha (three works). The remaining two 
were drawing upon themes taken from the 
anecdotes concerning Krsna. However, 
there remains some dispute over the attri- 
bution of authorship to all thirteen works. 

See also: Kalidasa; Krsna; Mahabharata; 
Ramayana; Valmiki 

Ron Geaves 


Further reading 

Mani, Vettam. 1993. Puranic Encyclopaedia. 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

BHATTOJI DIKSITA 

A grammarian, based in Benares, around 
1600 ce. His most famous work is the 
Siddhanta KaumudT , a presentation of and 
commentary on the sutras of Panini’s 
grammar that is very widely studied in 
Indian universities and traditional centres 
of learning to the present day. Bhattoji is 
known to have had several teachers, among 
whom was the grammarian Sesa Krsna. 
After Sesa Krsna’s death, Bhattoji criti- 
cised many of his positions. Descendants and 
pupils of Sesa Krsna, took offence, and 
wrote various treatises critising Bhattoji. 
This did not reduce his fame, which also 
extended into the realm of the ‘philosophy 
of grammar’. Bhattoji revived the philo- 
sophy of grammar after a lull of almost a 
thousand years, reacting primarily to new 
ideas that had been introduced by the New 
Logicians. His reflections are elaborated 
in two commentaries - a long and a short 
one - written by his nephew Kaunda Bhatta. 

Bhattoji and some members of his 
family received patronage from the rulers 
of Ikkeri, a small kingdom in the south of 
the subcontinent. 

See also: Panini 

Johannes Bronkhorst 
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Bronkhorst, J. Forthcoming. ‘Bhattoji DIksita 
on Sphota’. Journal of Indian Philosophy 
33(1), 2005, 3-41. 


BHAVE, VINOBA (1895-1982) 

Vinoba Bhave, regarded by Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Jayaprakash Narayan as 
Gandhi’s spiritual heir (Tandon 1992), is 
best remembered for the Bhoodan (or 
land-gift) Movement. 
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Bhave met Gandhi in 1916, joining 
the ashram in Ahmedabad. He became 
involved in the freedom movement and 
was imprisoned four times between 1923 
and 1941, having been nominated by 
Gandhi as the first satyagrahi in the civil 
disobedience campaign against India’s 
entry into World War II. After Indepen- 
dence Bhave actively continued working 
for sarvodaya (welfare for all). In 1970 he 
retreated to Paunar, spending his remain- 
ing years in fasting and meditation 
(Tandon 1992). 

The Bhoodan Movement began when, 
at a meeting with harijan villagers in 
Andhra Pradesh, a wealthy landlord 
offered them 100 acres of land. In this 
act of generosity Bhave saw a solution 
to the problems of poverty and land- 
lessness. He and his followers began 
walking all over India, asking landlords 
for 10 per cent of their land. The move- 
ment achieved immense popularity and 
estimated donations of 4,227,472 acres 
of land - a tremendous achievement, 
although significantly below Bhave’s 
target of 50 million acres (Osborne 1998: 
196-97). 

The movement gradually changed its 
emphasis from bhoodan to gramdan (vil- 
lage gift), whereby villagers were asked to 
relinquish individual ownership in favour 
of gramraj (collective management). For 
Bhave, gramdan encouraged villagers to 
rely on themselves, whereas he maintained 
that socialism fostered dependence on the 
state (Kumar 1992: 57). 

Bhave’s impact is difficult to assess. 
Much of the donated land was infertile 
and many of the gramdan villages failed 
to achieve gramraj. However, Bhave’s 
vision still inspires organisations working 
with poor and landless people today (such 
as the Association for Sarva Seva Farms 
in Tamil Nadu, ASSEFA). Bhave believed 
that land was a gift from God and that 
the redistribution of land to the landless 
was an act not of charity but of justice 
(Kumar 1992). 


See also: Asram(a) (religious community); 
Dalits; Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand 

Christina Schwabenland 
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BHEDABHEDA 

The term bhedabheda refers to a doctrine 
of Vedantic philosophy stating that dif- 
ference and identity can co-exist in inti- 
mate relation with each other. While 
things may appear incompatible, they are 
in reality in such a relation that a seeming 
difference is totally unified as well. The 
doctrine was applied by several philoso- 
phers of Vedanta who saw no ultimate 
contradiction in such things as substance 
and quality, whole and parts, universal 
and particular. The doctrine of bhe- 
dabheda attempts to resolve the problem 
posed by the Upanisads where they some- 
times say Brahman is a unity and a single 
source of all existence and sometimes also 
say that Brahman is different from the 
individual self and the objective world. 
One such instance of an apparent contra- 
diction is TaittirTya Upanisad 3.1, which 
states: ‘That from which these beings are 
born, by which being born they live, and 
into which they pass upon dying - seek to 
perceive that. That is Brahman’. The view 
that unity is in non-difference while also 
encompassing difference implies the 
parinamavada or the ‘theory of trans- 
formation’. Discrete things or differences 
transform and acquire limiting adjuncts, 
such as a spark separating from a fire, or 
individual selves (jlvatman) acquiring 
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bodies and sense organs. While these 
things or individuals appear separate, 
they still maintain the essence of the 
source from which they developed, which 
for living individuals is the Brahman 
dwelling in them as the highest Atman 
and is their Inner Controller. 

Compared with other great Vedanta 
philosophies such as Advaita and 
Visistadvaita, the bhedabheda view was 
eclipsed in the history of Indian thought. 
Nevertheless, this view emerged before 
Badarayana, the author of the Brahmasu- 
tras, and continued, serving successfully 
later on as a theological explanation for 
the relation of the individual with a per- 
sonal god, such as in the bhakti cult of 
Krsna and Radha. The pre-Badarayana 
phase of the bhedabheda doctrine appears 
in the thinkers Asmarathya, Audulaumi 
and Kasakrtsna, who are known through 
later authors of the different Vedanta 
schools. The second phase of the bhe- 
dabheda doctrine appears in Lakulisa, 
Bhartrprapanca, Bhaskara and Yadava- 
prakasa, the old teacher of Ramanuja. 
The extant writings by Bhaskara show a 
transition from Sankara to Ramanuja. 
Bhaskara criticised Sankara's doctine of 
illusion (mayavada), but he accepts mon- 
istic doctrines of non-difference from the 
Absolute. Individual selves are under- 
stood to be Brahman, while also limited 
by adventitious moral and metaphysical 
imperfections, thus the doctrine is Aupa- 
dika Bhedabhedavada or the ‘identity-in- 
difference concerning limiting adjuncts’. 
The third phase of bhedabheda appears 
in the Vaisnava Nimbarka’s doctrine of 
Svabhavika Bhedabheda, or ‘natural 
identity-in-difference’, and the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava Caitanya’s doctrine of Acintya 
Bhedabeda or ‘inexplicable identity-in- 
difference’. Nimbarka, who is thought to 
be post-Ramanuja, accepts the natural 
causal relation between Brahman and the 
individual, and Brahman and the inani- 
mate world. These doctrines are also 
referred to as Dvaitadvaita or ‘dual and 


non-dual’, because they explain Krsna as 
both absolute, transcendent Sakti and, 
together with Radha, as also dual and 
distinct, lover and beloved. 

See also : Advaita; Atman; Badarayana; 
Bhakti movement; Brahman; Brahmasu- 
tras; Gaudiyas; JIva; Krsna; Lakulisa; 
Maya; Nimbarka; Radha; Ramanuja; 
Sakti; Sankara; Upanisads; Vaisnavism; 
Vedanta; Visistadvaita 

Robert Goodding 
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BHIKSU 

Although the term is frequently asso- 
ciated with Buddhism, its literal meaning 
is ‘one who begs food’, and includes 
world-renouncers (usually male), who 
have long existed in the Hindu tradition, 
certainly for many centuries. The Upani- 
sads'’ reduced emphasis on ritual was 
extended by some to entail the renuncia- 
tion of all worldly action, and the 
requirements of such world-renouncers 
are set out in the Laws of Manu. These 
include initiation by one’s guru, leaving 
home after renouncing the life of the 
householder, chastity, giving up posses- 
sions and undertaking spiritual practices 
aimed at transcending the senses with a 
view to attaining moksa. Also known as 
a Sramana (literally, one who strives), 
the bhiksu seeks to transcend worldly 
life, including worldly responsibilities 
(dharma), success (artha) and pleasure 
(kama). The Buddhist and Jain tradition 
made the ascetic tradition more corpo- 
rate, while differing on the degree of aus- 
terity which world-renunciation entailed. 
Buddhism adopted a ‘middle way’, while 
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Jainism adopted a more rigorous asceti- 
cism. In the Hindu tradition, renunciation 
admits of different degrees. 

See also: Artha; Brahniacarya; Buddhism, 
relationship with Hinduism; Dharma; 
Dharmasastras; Garhasthya; Guru; Jain- 
ism, relationship with Hinduism; Kama; 
Manu; Purusarthas; Sramana 

George Chryssides 
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Doniger, W. (trans.). 1991. The Laws of Manu. 
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bhIma 

‘Fearful’, ‘tremendous’, ‘formidable’. The 
second-eldest of the five Pandava brothers 
is considered to be the son of Vayu 
( Mahabharata , Adiparvan 122). The 
Mahabharata depicts him as a great, 
coarse and rough warrior and wrestler 
in numerous adventures. Being extra- 
ordinarily strong since his childhood, he 
gained the strength of thousands of ele- 
phants by a nectar offered to him by 
Nagas (snakes) ( Mahabharata , Adiparvan 
128). In his fights he killed several oppo- 
nents, among them the famous wrestler 
Jlmuta ( Mahabharata , Virataparvan 16) 
and the Raksasa Hidimba, whose sister 
Hidimba married him and gave birth 
to their son Ghatotkaca ( Mahabharata , 
Adiparvan 147-54). 

BhIma frustrated many insidious plans 
of his great enemy Duryodhana, eldest of 
the Kauravas, to kill him and the Pan- 
davas. In their crucial encounter on the 
eighteenth day of the war the fighting 
skills of both were evenly matched, but 
striking an unfair blow BhIma finally 
defeated his cousin ( Mahabharata , Salya- 
parvan 58-59). 

See also: Hidimba; Kauravas; Mahabhar- 
ata; Nagas; Panda vas; Raksasas; Vayu 

Xenia Zeiler 


Further reading 

Dange, Sadashiv Ambadas. 1977-2002. Myths 
from the Mahabharata, vols 1-3. New Delhi: 
Manohar. 

BHIMA BHOI 

Born in Western Orissa, Bhima Bhoi was 
most probably an orphan, cared for by a 
tribal couple. It is said that he composed 
beautiful songs, although he was com- 
pletely illiterate. Later he became a disciple 
of Mahima Gosain, to whom he devoted all 
his poetry. It is generally accepted that after 
the death of his guru, Bhima Bhoi founded 
his own ashram at Khaliapali in 1877. It 
is there that Bhima Bhoi composed his 
most beautiful and original part of Satya 
Mahima Dharma’s devotional literature, 
Stuticintamani, which is still sung today. 
He also fought against social evils such as 
caste and ritualised piety and initiated 
women into his community. Because of his 
social engagement and poetry he is remem- 
bered today as a santa kabi (‘holy poet’). 

See also: Asram(a) (religious community); 
Guru; Poetry; Satya Mahima Dharma; 
Women, status of 

Johannes Beltz 

Further reading 

Beltz, Johannes. 2003. ‘Bhima Bhoi: The 
Making of a Modern Saint’. In A. Copley, 
ed., Hindu Nationalism and Religious Reform 
Movements. New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 230-53. 

Mahapatra, Sitakant. 1983. Bhima Bhoi. New 
Delhi: Sahitya Akademi (Makers of Indian 
Literature). 

BHISMA 

One of the great heroes of the Mahabhar- 
ata, in spite of being the war-leader of the 
Kauravas, the great enemies of the Pan- 
davas, Bhlsma literally means ‘the terri- 
ble’, an epithet that may have referred to 
his prowess in battle rather than his char- 
acter, which was the epitome of honour 
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and Ksatriya codes of dharma. Bom the 
son of King Santanu and the goddess 
Ganga, Bhlsma is also known as Nadija 
(the river-born) and Gangeya. When the 
father of Pandu and Dhrtarastra died, it 
was Bhlsma who brought them both up, 
whilst he acted as regent of their king- 
dom. A writer of war manuals which set 
out the codes of chivalry, he taught the 
children of both Pandu and Dhrtarastra 
(the Pandavas and the Kauravas) and 
tried to counsel moderation between the 
two families. In the final battle, he was 
fatally wounded by Arjuna and it is said 
took fifty-eight days to die as he had the 
power to prolong life. During this period 
he delivered a number of discourses on 
honour, loyalty and service, which are 
recorded in the Mahabhdrata. 

See also : Arjuna; Dharma; Dhrtarastra; 
Ganga; Kauravas; Mahabharata; Pan- 
davas; Pandu; Varna 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Dasgupta, Madhusraba. 1999. Samsad Com- 
panion to the Mahabhdrata. Calcutta: Sahi- 
tya Samsad. 

BHUTAS (ELEMENTS) 

Already in the oldest Indian sources one 
can notice an avid interest in exploring the 
universe and the process of its evolution, 
together with an attempt to reduce the 
immensity of different phenomena to a 
limited number of interconnected lines of 
development and a few basic elements. 
Besides the idea that everything in the world 
originated from one beginningless reality 


(Brahman), into which it will merge 
again, the notion of five elements, bhuta, 
from which everything visible is composed 
and into which everything dissolves became 
the predominant theory of the Upanisads, 
later developed into the Samkhya system 
to a theory of maha-bhutas as the irre- 
ducible fountainheads of evolution. 

The Taittirlya Upanisad offers the most 
detailed early exposition of the original 
idea of five elements, bhutas (similar to the 
Greek archai), together with lists of cor- 
respondences in the realms of the physical 
world and the human person: prithvl 
(earth), apas (water), agni (fire), vayu 
(air), akasa (ether). The Samkhya system 
coordinates them with smell (gandha), 
taste (rasa), form (rupa), touch (sparsa) 
and sound (sabda). This schema of (maha) 
bhutas and their evolution has been widely 
accepted in Hindu thought also by repre- 
sentatives of schools of thought that reject 
the other teachings of Samkhya. It has 
also been of great practical importance in 
the practical arts, such as architecture. 

Bhuta suddhi, the ‘purification of the 
elements’, is an important part of Vais- 
nava and Saiva forms of image worship 
(puja). In this ritual the worshipper 
transforms his gross and subtle body 
(made up of the five elements) into the 
body of the deity (which is free from 
material elements). In line with the panca- 
bhuta schema the whole universe is con- 
sidered by many Hindu schools to be 
fivefold in structure. In many ritual man- 
uals correlations between the bhutas and 
deities, colours, symbols, etc. have been 
developed. One such schema from a Saiva 
Agama may serve as illustration (there are 
numerous alternative schemata in use) 


Bhuta 

Form 

Symbol 

Colour 

BTja-mantra 

Deity 

Prakriti 

Square 

Vajra 

Gold 

La 

Brahma 

Apas 

Half-moon 

Lotus 

White 

Va 

Visnu 

Agni 

Triangle 

Svastika 

Red 

Ra 

Rudra 

Vayu 

Hexagon 

Six dots 

Black 

Ya 

Mahesvara 

Akasa 

Circle 

Point 

Translucent 

Ha 

Sadasiva 
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In addition many other things, like the 
letters of the Sanskrit alphabet, have been 
correlated to the five maha-bhutas. 

See also: Brahma; Brahman; Image wor- 
ship; Puja; Rudra; Sacred texts; Saivism; 
Samkhya; Siva; Svastika; Upanisads; Vais- 
navism; Visnu 

Klaus K. Klostermaier 

Further reading 

Besides the classical texts referred to, a 
number of contributions in the five-volume 
Prakrti: The Original Vision (1995; gen. ed. 
Kapila Vatsyayan, published by the Indira 
Gandhi National Centre for the Arts: New 
Delhi) offer perspectives on elements: e.g. S.K. 
Lai. ‘Pancamahabhutas: Origin and Myths in 
Vedic Literature’. Vol. 2, 5-21; T.N. Dhar- 
madhikari. ‘Bhutas in Vedic Rituals and Lit- 
erature’. Vol. 2, 41-62; Prabhakar P. Apte. 
‘Ritual Sublimation of Elements in Pancaratra 
Agama’. Vol. 3, 11-26; S.S. Janaki, ‘Paiicab- 
hutas in Saiva Ritual: With Special Reference 
to Bhutasuddhi’. Vol. 3, 37^16; S.P Sabar- 
athinam. ‘Agamic Treatment of Mahabhutas in 
Relation to Mandalas and Arts’. Vol. 3, 47-66. 

Hume, R.E. (trans.). 1931. The Thirteen Principal 
Upanisads. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 
Radhakrishnan, S. (trans.). 1953. The Principal 
Upanisads. London: George Allen & Unwin. 

BHUTAS (LIFE FORMS) 

Bhutas (the ‘Deceased’) are spirits of the 
dead who, like pretas (the ‘Departed’), 
have not found peace after death. Because 
their unhappy postmortem condition is 
usually due to the failure by the living to 
ensure their transfer to the World of the 
Fathers (pitrloka) and their transformation 
into ancestors there, the bhuta-preta seek 
to avenge themselves. This they generally 
do by possessing their living descendents 
(with nightmares, disease, insanity) and 
by haunting the world in which they had 
lived (by disturbing ritual practice, harm- 
ing crops and livestock, causing accidents, 
etc.). Although they are weak, these demonic 


entities are unrelenting, and so must be 
either combated through various Tantric 
techniques of exorcism and sorcery or 
appeased through rites of feeding and 
veneration. The branch of Ayurveda con- 
cerned with psychological disorders, termed 
bhuta-vidya - the ‘Science of [Combating] 
Bhutas - employs the same sorts of Tan- 
tric rites to heal ‘those whose minds are 
possessed’ (Susruta Samhita 1.1.3). 

See also: Ayurveda; Pitrloka; Pitrs; Pretas; 
Tantras 

David Gordon White 

Further reading 

Freed, R.S. and S.A. Freed. 1993. Ghosts: Life 
and Death in North India. Seattle, WA: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press. 


BIHAR SCHOOL OF YOGA 
See: Satyananda, Swami and the Bihar 
School of Yoga 


BIJOY KRISHNA GOSWAMI 
( 1841 - 99 ) 

Bijoy Krishna was a Bengali Hindu saint 
or siddha, a Vaisnava practitioner who 
was not a part of the orthodox tradition 
of Bengali or Gaudlya Vaisnavism. Rather 
he was an ecstatic who could bring large 
crowds of people into states of intense 
devotional love. 

Bijoy Krishna was born in 1841. He 
first joined the Brahmo Samaj, and later 
became a Vaisnava. He would have 
visions of gods and their actions, which 
he would act out dramatically. His dis- 
ciples described him as intoxicated with 
love, radiating light and bliss, with his 
visions becoming imprinted on his body, 
along with mantras and Sanskrit phrases. 
He would sing and dance at kirtans, call- 
ing out to the gods and goddesses that he 
saw before him. These gatherings would 
often last for six or seven hours, with 
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people falling into trance, dancing wildly, 
finding themselves possessed by gods or 
spirits, trembling and sobbing with joy. 
Bijoy Krishna became famous as a saint 
and perfected being - he was called an 
avatara or incarnation of Krsna by his 
disciples by the time of his death in 1899. 

See also : Avatara; Brahmo Samajj; Gaudlyas; 
Kirtan(a); Krsna; Siddha; Vaisnavism 

June McDaniel 

Further reading 

Basu, Sobharani. 1974. Modern Indian Mysti- 
cism: A Comparative and Critical Study, vol. 
2. Varanasi: Bharat Sadhana Publications. 
Kuladananda Brahmacari. 1388 bs. Sadguru 
sangha. Calcutta: Sansad Prakasani (in 
Bengali). 

McDaniel, June. 1989. The Madness of the 
Saints: Ecstatic Religion in Bengal. Chicago, 
IL: University of Chicago Press. 

BJP 

See\ Bharatiya Janata Party 

BLAVATSKY, HELENA 
PETROVNA (1831-91) 

The prime founder of the Theosophical 
Society was born Helena Petrovna Hahn 
in Ekaterinoslav in the Ukraine in 1831. 
As a child she took a great interest in the 
folklore and popular religious practices of 
the local peasant community, especially in 
psychic phenomena, magic and shaman- 
ism. Three weeks before her seventeenth 
birthday she was married to Nikifor Bla- 
vatsky, a man over twenty years her 
senior. After a few weeks Helena aban- 
doned her husband and began a series of 
travels and adventures which resulted in 
the foundation of the theosophical move- 
ment twenty-seven years later. 

The life and activities of this curious 
Russian woman of no formal education 
have been perpetuated both in writings 
that have remained in print over the cen- 


tury since her death in 1891 and in a host 
of organisations expressing what we now 
call alternative spiritualities from then 
until the present day. Blavatsky travelled 
in Europe, the Middle East and Central 
Asia in search of spiritual wisdom. Con- 
tacts with the early Spiritualist movement 
led her to the United States, where in 
1874 she met Henry Olcott, who was also 
investigating Spiritualism. These two drew 
together a small group to discuss how 
they might facilitate the study of occult- 
ism and related matters, which in Sep- 
tember 1875 was named the Theosophical 
Society. Blavatsky was appointed as cor- 
responding secretary. The duties of this 
office were not detailed and it was not 
continued after Blavatsky’s death. Her 
leadership role in the movement rested on 
her role as the spokesperson for the Mas- 
ters of the Wisdom, spiritual teachers 
whom she claimed to have met in north- 
ern India and Tibet, and on the author- 
itative character of her own writings. The 
details of Blavatsky’s life and teachings 
have remained controversial to the present 
day, but she was instrumental in estab- 
lishing a movement which, amongst other 
things, presented in accessible form the 
teachings of Buddhist and Hindu tradi- 
tions to the Western world. Those of her 
biographers who have been associated 
with the theosophical movement, or who 
have been sympathetic to it, present her as 
a misunderstood proponent of a recov- 
ered ancient wisdom tradition (Barborka 
1970; Cranston 1993; Fuller 1988; Kings- 
land 1928; Murphet 1975). Amongst 
those who see her essentially as a fraudu- 
lent or self-deluded adventuress are 
Meade (1980) and Washington (1993). 

See also'. Olcott, Henry Steel; Theosophy 
and the Theosophical Society 

Kevin Tingay 

Further reading 

Barborka, G. 1970. H.P Blavatsky, Tibet and 
Tulku. Adyar: Theosophical Publishing House. 
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London: East West Publications. 
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BLOOD SACRIFICE 

Bali, or blood sacrifice, has been a central 
Hindu ritual since ancient times, with the 
Rgveda describing the great horse sacrifice 
to the Vedic gods. Animal and human 
sacrifice have been principally linked to 
goddess worship. The so-called ‘blood 
chapter’ of the KalTkd Purana describes 
the pleasure that the goddess takes in 
blood sacrifice, including of humans - as 
long as they are non-Brahmana and male. 
The inclusion of animal sacrifice in ritual 
is seen as typical of village goddesses, but 
the goddess's thirst for blood is also made 
clear in the Devi Mahatmya of the Mdr- 
kandeya Purana , where Kall/Camunda 
swallows the blood of the demon Ratkablja. 

Animal sacrifice is still commonly 
found in temples to the goddess, such as 
the famous Kalighat temple in Calcutta, 
where hundreds of male goats are sacri- 
ficed, each with a single stroke of the 
sword, to ensure a successful puja, every 
Tuesday and Saturday (the days of the 
goddess). Even those temples where sacri- 
fice is no longer practised often have a 
sacrificial post, painted vermilion, as a 
reminder of the goddess’s love of blood, 
which feeds and reinvigorates her. 

There has been increasing unease about 
the practice, famously expressed in 
Rabindranath Tagore’s play Sacrifice 
(1900) and echoed by Gandhi. Currently, 
a substitute for the sacrificial animal may 


be used, such as a coconut, a reminder of 
the tradition of offering the head of the 
victim, or a large pumpkin, which is split 
open with a sword. This can be seen as an 
aspect of toning down the violent, blood- 
thirsty nature of the goddess, imposing 
vegetarianism on her. However, the nature 
of blood, which is both polluting and 
regenerative, so captures the ambivalent 
nature of the goddesses like Kali that it is 
still found, symbolically, throughout her 
worship in such details as the repeated use 
of vermilion in decoration and offerings 
of her favourite flower, the blood-red 
hibiscus. 

See also : Devi Mahatmya; Gandhi, 

Mohandas Karamchand; Kali and Candl; 
Puja; Puranas; Samhita; Tagore, Rabin- 
dranath; Varna; Vedic pantheon 

Cynthia Bradley 

Further reading 

Hardy, F. 1995. The Religious Culture of India: 
Power, Love and Wisdom. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, ch. 5. 


BOOKS, COMICS, 
NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES 

Moveable type printing reached India 
relatively soon after Gutenberg’s innova- 
tions: a printing press sent by the Portu- 
guese to Abyssinia by way of Goa never 
reached its destination and instead 
remained in India. As a result, the year 
1556 saw the first book published on 
Indian soil - Doctrina Christiana. Twenty- 
two years later a translation of the work 
into Tamil was printed. Printing of this 
nature, however, remained largely an 
activity carried out by missionary presses. 
It took almost 300 years before Hindu 
religious texts were made available to the 
masses in print. 

The reason for this delay was largely 
cultural. As in other religions - like Islam 
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and Buddhism - in Hinduism the spoken 
word was considered more important and 
authoritative than the written text (Sabda 
and mantra). Though the sruti (revealed 
and heard) and smrti (composed and 
committed to memory) texts were written 
in Sanskrit as early as 600 bce, they long 
remained available to the elites and the 
priestly class only. Later, after the arrival 
of Muslims in India, translations of these 
texts were written and copied across 
India, but in that era circulation was lim- 
ited to only a select few. However, by the 
late nineteenth century printing presses 
(lithographic and moveable type) had 
begun operating throughout India. Most 
of these presses belonged to Hindus, 
who, not surprisingly, printed large num- 
bers of religious texts. Though objections 
were raised over the undiscriminating dis- 
semination of sacred texts, this marked an 
irrevocable change in the way that Hindu 
tradition was transmitted. As a result, a 
renewed interest developed amongst 
Hindus of all classes and castes in under- 
standing theological doctrines by reading 
the original works. Printed works were 
made available to remote areas and also 
outside India. Wherever the priestly class 
was not available, Hindus were now able 
to follow their traditions by reading 
various tracts and books along with the 
sacred texts. 

In addition to sacred texts, the teach- 
ings of various gurus and philosophers, as 
well as the popular devotional poetry 
written in various vernaculars by saints 
and bhaktas, became available in print. 
Already in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, Kolkata (Calcutta) saw a brisk 
trade in cheap printed versions of Hindu 
mythological tales. The latter half of the 
century, however, saw an explosion of 
publication in major centres, beginning in 
Kolkata but soon spreading to Chennai 
(Madras) and Mumbai (Bombay), where 
the famous Nirnayasagara Press was 
established. Statistics compiled by the Brit- 
ish authorities show a marked preference 
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for religious (mainly Hindu) titles in the 
last quarter of the century. European- 
founded publishers such as Kolkata’s 
Baptist Mission Press and the government 
press in Mumbai also began turning their 
attention to the Hindu classics. 

The printing revolution was not con- 
fined to books and pamphlets, but gave 
rise to another powerful medium: news- 
papers. By the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, newspaper publication began in 
Kolkata and gradually spread to Chennai 
and Mumbai, so that by the beginning of 
nineteenth century there were several 
dozen papers, all, however, in English. In 
1896 the periodical Prabuddha Bharat a 
began publication (and is still published), 
while around the turn of the century 
other, shorter-lived periodicals began 
appearing in Patna, Delhi and Simla. 
Amongst magazines being published 
today, Hinduism Today enjoys interna- 
tional recognition as representing the 
Hindu faith. It is produced by a small 
monastic community based in Hawaii. 

Printing in India was not confined 
to the written word; it also included 
the printing of images. In this respect two 
media deserve our attention: posters and 
comics. Before the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century India had many lithographic 
presses that printed religious material, 
including posters. However, it was the last 
century that witnessed a revolution in this 
area. Publishers of posters, particularly of 
Hindu deities, but also images of saints 
and holy places, are found in all regions 
of India. The publishing firms that pro- 
duce the highest volume of posters are 
found in Mumbai, Delhi, Kolkata and 
Chennai. Posters of deities are displayed 
by devotees at home and in the work- 
place. The placement of these posters by 
Hindus indicates the power these deities 
are believed to have. For example, at 
home Rama with Slta or Krsna with 
Radha occupy places of honour, usually 
freshly garlanded, in recognition of their 
domestic significance; at the workplace 
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one may see pictures of LaksmI, the 
dispenser of wealth and fortune, above 
the cash register; pictures of Sarasvatl, 
who represents knowledge, may be 
observed in school libraries; and portraits 
of Siva Nataraja, a symbol of perpetual 
dance, often grace the walls of theatres 
and dance academies. The availability of 
deity posters in India and the world over 
in Hindu households has brought some 
sort of ‘unified perception’ of the sacred 
deities. A Hindu living in Montreal will 
imagine Krsna in much the same way as a 
Hindu in some remote area of Gujarat, 
thanks to the similar image of a given 
poster. 

English comic strips were a feature of 
newspapers in India from the beginning 
of the twentieth century. However, it was 
in 1967 that the series Amar Chitra Katha 
(‘immortal illustrated story’) emerged as a 
popular source of Indian classics in Eng- 
lish and other Indian vernaculars. The 
editor and creator of the series, Anant 
Pai, conceived the idea of creating comics 
in Delhi and started publishing them 
from his India Book House in Mumbai. 
Since then more than 500 comic books 
have been published, including the 
epics of Ramdycma and Mahabharata, 
biographies of saints, philosophers and 
freedom fighters, important events in 
Indian history, and so on. Anant Pai’s 
objective was to educate young minds 
through the entertaining medium of 
comics and for this reason Amar Chitra 
Katha has become a vehicle for the 
spread of Hindu religious awareness. 
With time Amar Chitra Katha has grown 
into a self-improvement and entertain- 
ment empire that encompasses comics, 
children’s books, audio cassettes (sound 
recordings), magazines, correspondence 
courses and videotapes. 

See also : Altars, domestic; Americas, Hin- 
dus in; Bhakti movement; Brahmana; 
Castes; Deities; Gurus; Iconography, mod- 
ern; Krsna; LaksmI, Sri; Languages; 


Mahabharata; Mantra; Myth; Poetry; 
Radha; Rama; Ramayana; Sabda; Sacred 
Geography; Sacred texts; Sarasvatl; 
SIta; Siva; Sound recordings; TIrthayatra; 
Varna 

Perwaiz Hayat 
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BRAHMA 

Brahma is pre-eminent in Hindu mythol- 
ogy as the god who created the universe 
out of pre-existing primeval matter. His 
particular roles are to set the process of 
creation in motion and to function as the 
first expression of individuality (aham- 
kara). His embodiment of individuality is 
fundamental, but he is depicted as creat- 
ing in a variety of ways, often through 
sexual progenation. Where he becomes 
the symbol of progenation, he is often 
portrayed as losing control sexually. 
Many versions of the long myth cycle 
dealing with the marriage of Siva and 
Parvatl, his wife, show Brahma losing his 
semen at the mere sight of Parvatf s finger 
or thumb. In some myths he has five 
heads in order to leer at her when she 
walks around him, and in an act of vio- 
lence, demanding subsequent expiation, 
Siva cuts off one of these heads. Hence 
Brahma’s four-headed form that is often 
depicted in sculpture. 

Once the world is created, Brahma acts 
primarily in an advisory capacity. In times 
of crisis, such as when the Earth is over- 
run with destructive demons, the Earth 
and the gods will always approach 
Brahma, who recommends them to Visnu. 
It is he, not Brahma, who always takes 
decisive action. Yet Brahma and Visnu 
form a pair, both operating to preserve 
dharma, the divinely ordained order of 
the universe, but do so in different ways, 
Brahma through his upholding and dis- 
semination of Vedic knowledge and 
cosmic dharma, Visnu through the 
strength of his arm and his ultimate phy- 
sical defence of dharma, epitomising the 
cooperation ideally expected to define the 


relationship between the elite brahmana 
and the warrior classes in ancient Indian 
society. 

Brahma was worshipped widely only 
from about 600-200 bce, though few 
temples to him exist in the present day. 

See also: Ahamkara; Parvatl; Sanatana 
Dharma; Siva; Varna; Visnu 

Greg Bailey 
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Bailey, Greg. 1983. The Mythology of Brahma. 
New Delhi: Oxford University Press. 


BRAHMA, DAY OF 
(BRAHMAHORATRA) 

In accordance with the differences in 
Hindu sources concerning the length of 
yugas, there are proportionate differences 
in the reckonings of the length of a Day 
and Night of Brahma. 

According to the Manusmrti a Day of 
Brahma consists of 1,000 divya-yugas, 
each of which lasts 12,000 human years. 
However, according to the Visnu Parana 
a Day of Brahma equals one kalpa 
(4,320,000,000 human years), consisting 
of 14 manvantaras (Ages of Manu) and 
15 sandhyas (periods of twilight). Each 
manvantara (and each sandhya) consists 
of 71 maha-yugas, totalling 306,720,000 
years. Each maha-yuga (4,320,000 years) 
consists of four yugas: krta- or satya-yuga 
(1,728,000 years), treta-yuga (1,296,000 
years), dvapara-yuga (864,000 years) and 
Kali-yuga (432,000 years). After each 
Kali-yuga a pralaya (dissolution) follows, 
equal in length to a maha-yuga. Similarly, 
after the completion of a manvantara a 
period of sandhya (calculated to be of the 
length of a satya-yuga) follows, during 
which no manifest creation exists. A Year 
of Brahma is equal to 3,110,400,000,000 
human years. The Life of Brahma is made 
up of 100 years of 360 days each (and 
an equal number of nights of the same 
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duration) of Brahma, lasting 311,040,000, 
000,000 human years. According to some 
authorities the Life of Brahma lasts 108 
years, of which 50 have already elapsed. 
With the completion of a Life of Brahma 
the universe disappears together with 
Brahma and a new universe with a new 
Brahma appears after a hiatus of equal 
length. According to the Visnu Purana 
one Life of Brahma equals one Day of 
Visnu. Assuming again a Life of Visnu to 
last 100 or 108 years of 360 days each, 
the resulting figure expressed in human 
years is nearly impossible to imagine: 
3,110,400,000,000,000 years! 

See also : Brahma; Dharmasastras; Kalpas 
(Time); Manvantara; Pralaya; Puranas; 
Visnu; Yuga 
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BRAHMA KUMARIS 

The Brahma Kumaris is a Hindu religious 
movement founded by Dada Lekraj 
(1876-1969) in the 1930s and notable for 
its apocalyptic teachings and largely 
female membership and leadership. Then 
in his sixtieth year, Lekhraj began to 
experience a series of visions of the 
imminent destruction of the world and 
the establishment of a post-destruction 
paradise. These visions became the foun- 
dation for a belief system based on the 
idea that the history of the world consists 


of repeating 5,000-year cycles. The world 
is a paradise at the start of a cycle; then 
ensues moral and physical decline, termi- 
nating in destruction. The Brahma 
Kumaris seek to be reborn in the paradise 
to come, which requires self-purification 
by means of a strictly vegetarian diet and 
celibacy, and the practice of a special type 
of meditation known as raja yoga. Mem- 
bership has been largely female from the 
start, with early followers being mainly 
of women from the business community 
of Hyderabad (now in Pakistan), who 
found Lekhraj’s visions compelling. 
Having moved to its present headquarters 
at Mount Abu in Rajastan in 1950, the 
movement established a pattern of vigor- 
ous proselytising. With expansion, it 
acquired its current structure, which is 
that of a totally committed and mostly 
female monastic core surrounded by a 
much larger lay following. Lay followers 
attend meditation sessions and other 
functions at movement centres, which are 
found in all major Indian cities. The 
movement has successfully international- 
ised, and currently claims to have centres 
in about seventy countries. 

See also : Lekhraj, Dada; Raja Yoga 
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BRAHMACARYA 

The word Brahmacarya literally means a 
mode of life designed for the realisation 
of Brahman or the supreme reality. 
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Celibacy, however, was considered such a 
key component of this lifestyle that the 
word itself came to denote a lifestyle 
characterised by celibacy in all the four 
religions of Indian origin: Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Jainism and Sikhism. Celib- 
acy, in the Indian religious imagination, is 
thought to confer great spiritual powers, a 
belief which can be traced back to the 
A tharvaveda (11.5.1). 

In Hinduism, however, it possesses the 
primary connotation of the first of the 
four stages of life into which a human 
existence has been apportioned, and thus 
refers to the period of life led as a celibate 
student prior to embarking on the life of 
a householder or grhastha. During this 
stage of life one typically resided in the 
house of the guru, after having undergone 
the rite of upanayana. Life in this stage 
largely consisted of tending the sacrificial 
fires, begging alms and assisting in 
household chores as one acquired Vedic 
learning in the devout proximity of the 
guru. This lifestyle is spelt out in detail in 
the second chapter of the Manusmrti. 

See also : Brahman; Celibacy; Dharmasastras; 
Garhasthya; Guru; Samhita; Upanayana 
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BRAHMAN 

The Sanskrit neuter noun Brahman 
usually denotes the one supreme, absolute 
being from which the entire universe 
develops, which pervades the entire uni- 
verse, and into which the universe merges 
when it dissolves, and which, as pure 
consciousness, is the innermost self (Atman) 
of every being. The term also commonly 
denotes liberation (Moksa), vedic text, or 
the Brahmana class. Differently accented, 
the masculine noun brahmana denotes 


one who composes or knows Vedic texts; 
the learned supervisor in certain Vedic 
ceremonies; or the personal Creator 
Brahma. The conception of the absolute 
differs in various traditions of Vedanta 
and has a long history of development 
that spans the entirety of more than three 
millennia of extant Indian literature. 
Interpreters in subsequent periods in this 
history project conceptions they attach to 
the term Brahman onto its use in vedic 
texts, and even the most eminent modern 
scholars disagree over the connotation 
and etymology of the term, and its inter- 
pretation in vedic passages. 

In vedic usage the term usually refers to 
a vedic hymn; that is, to a sacred poetic 
composition. Oldenberg (1917, vol. 2: 65) 
characterises it particularly as a sacred 
formula; Renou (1949) as an enigma or 
riddle; Thieme (1952: 104, 125) more 
broadly as a poetic, artistic formulation, 
the result of the poetic shaping of thought 
in verbal expression. While they agree 
that the term brahman denotes a vedic 
hymn, they disagree concerning its con- 
notation and etymology. Oldenberg (1917, 
vol. 2: 65) considers that it connotes the 
aura of magic power that fills the hymn; 
Renou (1949: 43) the energy or force that 
promotes, fashions and connects the 
hymns; and Gonda (1950) their life force 
or power. Heesterman (1987: 294) agrees 
that the hymns are so called because they 
embody this power, or the cosmic princi- 
ple. Thieme (1952: 98) and van Buitenen 
(1959) deny that the term connotes any 
such power or principle in vedic usage. 
Thieme argued that its basic meaning is 
‘formation’ by demonstrating that it 
denotes other types of formations besides 
verbal ones, such as that of an embryo 
(Thieme 1952: 115). Rather than accept- 
ing that the vedic hymns are called brah- 
man because they embody an abstract 
principle, van Buitenen suggests a con- 
verse semantic development from ‘sacred 
formula, hymn’ to ‘supreme principle’ by 
demonstrating a parallel development in 
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the term aksara. From meaning just ‘syl- 
lable’ the term aksara comes to mean also 
‘the imperishable absolute’, with the help 
of an analysis and etymology a-ksara, ‘not 
perishing’, which, whether correct or not, 
applies to both meanings. The term brah- 
man underwent a similar semantic devel- 
opment from ‘speech’ to ‘the absolute’. 

Although the etymology of the term 
brahman remains unsettled, the term’s 
grammatical analysis is clear, and certain 
proposals regarding its etymology deserve 
attention. The term brahman consists of a 
stem brah- plus an abstract noun suffix 
man (Thieme 1952: 125-26) and is 

cognate with Middle Iranian brahm, 
‘form’, ‘appearance’, ‘style’, derived from 
reconstructed Iranian brazman - derived 
from a reduced reconstructed Proto- 
Indo-European b(h)-r/l-gh-, ‘increase’, 
‘grow’ (Mayrhofer 1963). While accepting 
Thieme ’s exegesis, Mayrhofer (1963) and 
van Buitenen (1959) doubt Thieme’s 
(1952) proposed derivation from recon- 
structed Proto-Indo-European mreg"h- 
men related to Greek brephos, ‘embryo’, 
morph-le, ‘form’, derived from Proto- 
Indo-European mrelog u h - from the verb 
‘to form’. Over Thieme’s objection, 
Mayrhofer allows the possibility of 
Gonda’s (1950: Iff., 18ff.) proposal that 
the stem derives from the Sanskrit root 
brh, ‘increase’, ‘grow’, even if brahman 
does mean ‘form’, ‘shape’. This is com- 
patible with the Nighantu classification of 
brahman under terms for food (2.7) and 
wealth (2.10), and the identification of 
Brahmanaspati with Brhaspati as ‘lord 
of speech’, which assumes the identity of 
brahman with brh. Also compatible is the 
reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European 
bhlagh-men, related to Latin flamen, 
‘priest’ (Pokorny 1959: 154). 

Various hymns of the Rgveda already 
identify a Creator, or a fundamental 
principle at the foundation of existence, 
independent of the term brahman (Brown 
1942: Indra; Rgveda 10.72: Brahmanas- 
pati; 10.81-82: Visvakarman; 10.90: 


Purusa; 10.121: Prajapati; 10.129: the 
one). In Rgveda 10.125, Speech (Vac) 
identifies herself as the pervader of heaven 
and earth, and, by analogy with the wind, 
as the creator of all things. The early 
Upanisads at once preserve evidence of 
the use of the term Brahman in the 
meaning ‘speech’ and yet generally use 
the term for the absolute that is the 
source and essence of everything that 
exists. Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1.3.21 
maintains that Brahman is speech. Yet 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 4.1.2, by repeat- 
ing the same statement in the context of 
similar identifications of Brahman with 
breath, sight, hearing, mind and the 
heart, shows that Brahman has already 
become established as the absolute at the 
foundation of everything and that speech 
and the others are identified with Brah- 
man only insofar as they are understood 
as the foundation of everything in their 
respective spheres. So established is Brah- 
man as the absolute in the fifth century ce 
that Bhartrhari (similar to Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad 4.1.2) makes speech the foun- 
dation of everything by identifying it as 
Brahman. The Brhadaranyaka and Chan- 
dogya Upanisads identify Brahman as 
Purusa, the ancient, unborn, undying, 
immortal creator of everything, the fear- 
less totality that is filled with everything, 
beyond duality, real, the highest world 
where supreme bliss is enjoyed and from 
which there is no return to Samsara, pure 
consciousness, the self (Atman), the inner 
controller, and the essence of subjective 
awareness and the objective world. 

Later Vedantins consider the ultimate 
absolute Brahman to be unqualified (nir- 
guna). Because it is beyond the range of 
speech and thought, it is beyond descrip- 
tion in any positive terms whatsoever but 
is describable only by denying to it 
various attributes and identifications. It 
is negatively described as being, for 
instance, formless, changeless, indivisible 
and infinite. Yet its essential nature is 
positively described to be existence, pure 
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consciousness and bliss (Saccidananda). 
From the point of view of ignorance, 
according to Advaita Vedanta, Brahman 
is conceived with positive qualities (saguna) 
as the immortal, omniscient, omnipotent 
creator God (see Potter 1981: 74-78). 
Brahman, which forms the special topic 
of the Brahmasiitras, and its relation to 
the Atman are conceived variously in 
Advaita, Visistadvaita and Dvaita Vedanta. 

See also: Advaita; Atman; Bhartrhari; 
Brahma; Brahman-Atman; Brahmana; 
Brahmasiitras; Dvaita; Indo-European tra- 
ditions; Languages; Moksa; Purusa; Sacci- 
dananda; Samhita; Samsara; Upanisads; 
Varna; Vedanta; Visistadvaita 
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BRAHMAN-ATMAN 

Adherents of Advaita, Visistadvaita, and 
Dvaita Vedanta differ concerning the 
relation that holds between the individual 
self (Atman) and the absolute (Brahman). 
Sankara holds that they are identical: 
there is just one non-changing absolute. 
Each individual self is nothing other than 
the absolute. It appears to be limited and 
multiple due to the erroneous super- 
imposition of limiting adjuncts on it. The 
absolute does not evolve into individuals; 
the distinctions that define individuals 
don’t exist on the level of absolute 
knowledge. Their apparent reality is 
unrelated to the reality of the absolute 
just as the reality of objects in a dream is 
unrelated to objects in waking. Ramanuja 
holds that the absolute is the inner self of 
individual selves just as individual selves 
are the inner selves of their bodies. Indi- 
vidual selves are parts that constitute the 
body of one great being. This one great 
being evolves the individual selves that 
constitute its body out of itself in the 
process of creation, giving parts of itself 
individual expression. The great being is 
the material out of which selves and 
everything else are made. Madhva holds 
that the supreme god Visnu, with whom 
Brahman is identified, dwells in the heart 
of individual selves, which are distinct 
from, yet subordinate to and dependent 
upon him. 

Commentators describe the views of 
three ancient sages Badarayana mentions 
in Brahmasiitras 1.4.20-22. Rahgara- 
manuja, the Visistadvaita commentator on 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, characterises 
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them as follows: Asmarathya considers 
that Brahman is the material cause of 
individual selves; Audulomi that indivi- 
dual selves differ from Brahman before 
liberation but are identical to it after- 
wards; and Kasakrtsna that the supreme 
self is the inner controller of individuals 
in the way that an essential property is to 
the individual of a kind (Narayana 1911: 
115). Sankara interprets Kasakrtsna to 
assert, rather, non-difference ( Brahma - 
sutrabhdsya 1.4.22). 

See also-. Advaita; Atman; Badarayana; 
Brahman; Brahmasutras; Dvaita; Madhva; 
Ramanuja; Sankara; Upanisads; Vedanta; 
Visistadvaita; Visnu 
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BRAHMANA (PRIEST) 

Brahmanas or Brahmans have been by 
birth the priests, scholars, thinkers, wri- 
ters and systematises of Hindu culture. 
They are the class of men responsible for 
studying, memorising and communicating 
sacred knowledge. The very ancient cos- 
mogony of the Hymn to the Purusa, the 
Purusa Sukta, already contains the hier- 
archy of the four varnas in which the 
sacerdotal class is identified with the 
mouth of the Purusa. In the Veda, 
the brahmana was one of the priests of 
the solemn Vedic sacrifice, whose function 
was to oversee the complex unfolding 
of the rites and recitations. Brahmana 
male priests were ritual specialists who 
sacrificed on behalf of the sacrificer 
(yajamana) and recited and taught the 
Vedic texts. They possessed theoretical 
and practical knowledge, Brahman, and 


were responsible for dharma, the socio- 
cosmic order. The union of brahmana 
and ksatriya was recognised as essential 
for social flourishing. Later Samhitds and 
the Brahmanas and Sutras enumerate 
many prerogatives, particularly those 
referring to the honour (area) and gifts 
(daksina) due to them. In theory they 
alone are entitled to receive as well as 
make gifts. Despite this, the ideal brah- 
mana of the Dharmasdstra is poor and 
a false brahmana is seen as one who 
converts his religious duties into a trade. 
The imparting of knowledge or vidya to 
the deserving (satpatra) is believed to be 
the greatest act of public welfare or phi- 
lanthropy. Brahmanas had to guard 
themselves against pollution and observe 
caste restrictions as a matter of religious 
and moral duty. Some priestly brahmanas 
still lead a very orthodox style of life, fol- 
lowing the sastric injunctions scrupu- 
lously and remaining vegetarian. They are 
the most likely to perform traditional 
rituals and samskaras. Traditionally the 
majority of non-priestly brahmanas were 
landowners and government servants. 
Today they are doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers, teachers, IT specialists and so on. 

See also : Caste; Dharma; Dharmasastras; 
Samhita; Samskaras; Varna; Yajfia 
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BRAHMANAS (TEXTS) 

Brdhmanas are collections of prose mate- 
rial contained in the Veda, which discuss 
Vedic rituals. The word means ‘belonging 
to brahman, or, since the word brahman 
can mean the Veda, ‘belonging to the 
Veda’; it is the same word as the name of 
the bralunana varna. The earliest Brdh- 
manas are probably the passages of dis- 
cussion and explanation which are 
interspersed among the mantras of the 
Black Yajurveda Samhita. In the other 
Vedas, the Brdhmanas are handed down 
separately from the mantras. The longest 
collection is that of the White Yajurveda, 
the Satapatha (‘hundred paths’) Brdh- 
mana (trans. Eggeling 1882-1900). In time 


the Black Yajurveda also developed a 
separate collection, the TaittTrya Brdh- 
mana (trans. Keith 1914). 

The Brdhmanas do not set out to 
describe the ritual; this is done in the 
Srautasutras and Grhyasutras. They 
assume a knowledge of ritual, and with- 
out such knowledge they are difficult to 
understand. They discuss reasons why a 
particular ritual (yajna) is performed, 
sometimes narrating a myth of how it was 
first performed and what resulted from it. 
They report the opinions of ritual experts 
who argue for different ways of perform- 
ing a ritual, reflecting different ways of 
understanding it. For instance, some say 
that the morning offering should be made 
before sunrise, just as one offers food to a 
guest before he or she departs. Others say 
it should be made just after sunrise, as 
one gives suck to a baby after it is born 
(Bodewitz 1976: 41-50). 

Correct performance of the ritual 
brings rewards: long life, the birth of sons, 
freedom from sickness, wealth, existence 
in a secure world (loka) after death. This 
power of ritual actions to shape a person’s 
destiny was later generalised to all actions 
(Tull 1989). Stability in the worlds beyond 
death is a particular source of anxiety. 
‘There are deaths in every world, and if he 
did not make offerings to them, death 
would seize him in every world’ ( Sata- 
patha Brdhmana 13.3.5.1; Eggeling 1882— 
1900, vol. 5: 339). The need to avoid re- 
death (punar-mrtyu) led to ideas about 
re-birth and moksa which become clear 
in the Upanisads. The idea of stability is 
associated with the self (atman), which in 
this context usually includes the body, 
though not in a merely physical sense. 

To gain the benefits of the ritual one 
must not only perform it correctly but 
understand it. Often in the Brdhmanas we 
are told that ‘he who knows this’ - a par- 
ticular ritual, or a particular way of 
understanding some aspect of ritual, of 
the cosmos, or of the human being - 
gains some benefit such as long life, 
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victory over enemies or even victory over 
death. The discussions reveal ideas about 
the self, the cosmos, time, language, as 
well as ritual itself, which were developed 
further in the Aranyakas and Upanisads. 
They also contain a wealth of mythology 
(examples in O’Flaherty 1987), especially 
about cosmogony, the origins of rituals, 
and the struggle of the gods and asuras. 
Myth is used in a creative way, as a means 
of forming and expressing ideas about 
these topics. Many of the myths in the 
Brahmanas and Aranyakas involve Praja- 
pati, the originator of ritual. 

The Brahmanas trace correspondences 
between elements of the ritual and parts 
of the human being, or parts of the 
cosmos. Knowledge of these gives the 
person for whom the ritual is performed 
(normally a man, but in the mythical 
prototype of the ritual often a god) con- 
trol over his body, or over the cosmos. 
Thus the special fireplace (agni-cayana) 
built for certain elaborate sacrifices has 
five layers of earth and five of bricks; 
these correspond to five mortal parts of a 
man - hair, skin, flesh, bone, marrow - 
and five immortal parts - mind, voice, 
breath, sight, hearing. By correctly build- 
ing it, Prajapati became immortal, and so 
does the man for whom this ritual is per- 
formed ( Satapatha Brahmana 10.1.3.4-7; 
Eggeling 1882-1900, vol. 4: 290f.). By 
building it with 360 stones and 360 bricks, 
corresponding to the 360 days and nights 
of the year (according to the Vedic calen- 
dar), the gods conquered the year and so 
became immortal (Satapatha Brahmana 
10.4.3.8; Eggeling 1882-1900, vol. 4: 357). 
The asuras failed to do so, because they 
used countless stones and bricks. This 
exemplifies a recurrent feature of myths 
about the struggle between the gods and 
the asuras: the asuras rely on force, but 
the gods are victorious through their 
ingenuity and understanding of the ritual. 

See also-. Aranyakas; Asuras; Atman; 
Brahmana (priest); Deities; Grhyasutras; 


Karma; Mantra; Moksa; Myth; Prajapati; 
Samhita; Srautasutras; Upanisads; Veda; 
Varna; Yajna 

Dermot Killingley 
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BRAHMANISM 

Brahmanism is a term that tends to be 
used by scholars of religion to describe 
the beliefs and practices represented pri- 
marily in the post- Vedic smrti literature. 
The name Brahmanism is based on the 
importance placed on brahmanas, the 
priestly class, throughout these texts. 
Similar to Vedism, Brahmanism is a 
scholarly construct, useful in describing 
the main tenets articulated by a particular 
group of Sanskrit texts, yet not to be 
taken as representing a distinct religion in 
the social reality of ancient India. Despite 
the prevalence of the term in secondary 
literature, various scholars have defined 
Brahmanism differently. Monier-Williams 
(1883), for example, delineated three 
stages of Brahmanism: (1) Ritual Brah- 
manism, which he associated with the 
Brahmanas-, (2) Philosophical Brahmanism, 
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which he associated with the Upanisads ; 
and (3) Mythological Brahmanism, which 
he associated with the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana. More recently, scholars like 
Patrick Olivelle (1993) have extended the 
use of the term Brahmanism to describe 
beliefs and practices expressed in the 
Dharmasutras and Dharmasastras. The 
following entry, perhaps rather sub- 
jectively, follows this extended usage of 
the term, thus defining Brahmanism as 
that which accepts the authority of the 
Vedas, but as finding its unique expres- 
sion in non-Vedic texts like the Dharma- 
sutras, Dharmasastras, Ramayana and 
Mahabharata. 

In this way, the difference between 
Vedism and Brahmanism perhaps can 
best be understood in relation to the des- 
ignation of two kinds of authoritative 
texts in ancient India: sruti (that which is 
perceived) and srnrti (that which is infer- 
red). As Sheldon Pollock (1997) has 
demonstrated, both sruti and srnrti claim 
vedic status. But whereas sruti designates 
the vedic texts that have remained intact, 
traditional accounts present srnrti as that 
which has been remembered from lost 
vedic sources. In terms of content, sruti is 
focused primarily on ritual, while srnrti is 
largely concerned with social interactions. 
If we differentiate Brahmanism from 
Vedism along the lines of this textual dis- 
tinction, we could say, provisionally, that 
whereas Vedism principally refers to the 
beliefs and practices found in sruti, Brah- 
manism is more closely aligned with 
srnrti. Accordingly, Brahmanism accepts 
the fundamental ideas of Vedism, includ- 
ing the authority of sruti, but extends its 
focus beyond the ritual to the entire range 
of human activities. 

The concept of central concern 
throughout the srnrti literature is dharma. 
There is no exact equivalent in English for 
the term dharma; within its semantic 
range it includes dimensions of the 
English terms ‘religion’, ‘duty’, ‘law’ and 
‘justice’. The word first appears in the 


Rgveda, where it designates correct ritual 
action. However, in the srnrti literature, 
dharma is considered the cosmic order or 
natural law. It is universal in the sense 
that it applies to everyone, yet it is con- 
text-specific depending upon a person’s 
class (jatidharma), region (desadharma), 
family (kuladharnra) and other circum- 
stances. The srnrti literature discusses 
dharma primarily in relation to social 
obligations, which are considered in 
exhaustive detail outlining correct beha- 
viour for public practices like marriage, 
judicial processes and inheritance, as well 
as private considerations like personal 
hygiene. The srnrti texts develop two 
theological constructs that firmly root 
dharma within the social and the personal 
realms of a person’s life: (1) varna, which 
refers to one’s social position; (2) asrama, 
which designates one’s stages of life. 
Together these constructs are referred to 
as varnasramadharma. 

As first articulated in the Rgveda 
(10.90) but expanded and developed in 
the srnrti literature, there are four varnas: 
brahmana, ksatriya, vaisya and sudra. 
The first three varnas constitute the twice- 
born classes. The designation of twice- 
born refers to the fact that, in addition to 
a natural birth, these three classes all have 
an initiatory birth conducted through 
Vedic ritual. 

A main theme throughout the srnrti 
literature is the purity of the three twice- 
born classes, which is developed in the 
texts by the idea that each group has 
different innate identities that are to be 
maintained by prohibiting intermarriage 
and keeping the classes separate. The 
concept of dharma is specifically related 
to varna as each group in society was 
considered to have a particular function 
or duty (svadharma) which should be 
strictly followed. According to most 
texts, the duty of brahmanas was con- 
trolling the sacrifice and teaching the 
Veda; ksatriyas should be rulers or war- 
riors; vaisyas should be agriculturalists or 
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merchants; and sudras should serve the 
other classes. The importance of per- 
forming one’s particular class duty is one 
of the teachings delivered by by Krsna to 
Arjuna in the BhagavadgTta when he says 
that it is better to do your own dharma 
poorly than another person’s dharma well 
(3.35). In the context of the BhagavadgTta, 
Arjuna should fight because it is his obli- 
gation as a warrior; if he were to renounce 
fighting he would be going against his 
ksatriya-dharma. 

In addition to caste status, Brahman- 
ism designates distinct stages in the life of 
all members of the twice-born classes. In 
its classical codification there are four 
such stages, which are known as asramas: 
(1) brahmacarin, Vedic student; (2) 
grhastha, married householder; (3) vana- 
prastha, retired householder, who retreats 
to the forest, usually with his wife, lives in 
a hermitage and continues to maintain 
the household fires; (4) samnyasin, 
renouncer who gives up everything to 
pursue moksa. All four of these stages 
were originally considered as distinct life- 
styles before they were codified by brah- 
manical legal texts into sequential stages 
of an individual’s life. As Patrick Olivelle 
(1993) has demonstrated, the asrama 
system represents a theological construct 
and does not reflect a social reality in 
ancient India. 

Another important feature of Brah- 
manism is the ritual status of the king 
(rajas). Brahmanas claimed for them- 
selves the ritual power to bestow regal 
authority on the king; yet brahmanas 
relied on the king for patronage and to 
legitimise their ritual power. The impor- 
tance of the king is reflected in a number 
of smrti texts where the king is presented 
as the primary law-giver (Manu in the 
Manava Dharmasdstra ) or as the principle 
receiver of teachings about dharma (Yud- 
histhira in the Mahdbhdrata). 

Brahmanism is often seen by scholars 
as an attempt to redefine Vedism in 
response to a number of the social chan- 


ges that took place during the late Vedic 
period. Among these social changes was 
the emergence of the renouncer traditions 
(sramana culture), including Jainism 
and Buddhism, which directly challenged 
some of the fundamental assumptions of 
Vedism. Two of the ideals most highly 
esteemed in these movements are vegetar- 
ianism and non-violence. Indeed, one of 
the most vexed issues addressed in the 
smrti texts is how to reconcile a ritualism 
that called for the violent slaughter of 
domesticated animals with the emerging 
emphasis on non-violence. Another ten- 
sion reflected throughout the smrti litera- 
ture is between renunciation and the 
brahmanical institution of maintaining a 
home with wife, children and a household 
fire. The smrti texts offer up a number 
of different strategies to confront these 
problems. 

See also : Arjuna; Asramas (stages of life); 
BhagavadgTta; Brahmacarya; Buddhism, 
relationship with Hinduism; Dharma; 
Dharmasastras; Food; Grhasthya; Jainism, 
relationship with Hinduism; Krsna; Mahab- 
harata; Manu; Moksa; Raja; Ramayana; 
Samhita; Sanmyasa; Sramana; Vana- 
prasthya; Varna; Vedism; Yudhisthira 
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BRAHMASUTRAS 

(VEDANTASUTRAS, 

UTTARAMlMAMSASUTRAS) 

The Brahmasutras as we know them are 
ascribed to Badarayana (c. 100 bce), who 
seems to represent the culmination of a 
long tradition of Brahmasutra writers. The 
Brahmasutras deal with the major upani- 
sadic topics in 555 couplets, employing 
twenty-eight passages from the Chando- 
gva-, Brhadaranyaka-, Katha-, TaittirTya -, 
Kausitaki-, Mundaka -, and Prasna-Upani- 
sads. These couplets are grouped into four 
chapters, each for a particular purpose: 
(1) harmonising the various upanisadic 
views with the view of Brahman being the 
ultimate reality; (2) responding to objec- 
tions of rivals and refuting their views; (3) 
prescribing a way to achieve knowledge of 
Brahman; (4) describing the results of 
perfect knowledge of Brahman. 

Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva and 
others considered this work to contain the 
most authentic representation of the upa- 
nisadic teachings in the milieu of a lively 
philosophical diversity. The Brahmasutras 
became the basis for the varied Vedanta 
development and served as a vehicle of 
dissemination for the Vedanta theolo- 
gians’ own interpretations. 

See also: Badarayana; Brahman; Madhva; 
Ramanuja; Sankara; Upanisads; Vedanta 

Edeltraud Harzer 
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BRAHMAVAIVARTA PURANA 

See: Puranas 


BRAHMO SAMAJ (SOCIETY 
OF BRAHMA) 

Originally founded in Calcutta in 1828 by 
Rammohan Roy, the Brahmo Samaj 
replaced Roy’s previous organisation, the 
Atmuja Sabha, which he founded in 
1815. Influenced by Islam and the post- 
Enlightenment Christian world, Roy pro- 
claimed a monotheism which rejected the 
use of murtis. The Brahmo Samaj was set 
up to reinterpret Hindu tradition along 
these lines, and set up its own premises at 
Chitpur, Calcutta, in 1830. The organisa- 
tion’s stated aim was the daily congrega- 
tional worship of the Eternal without the 
use of images or paintings. The group was 
non-sectarian, and the Samhitds and the 
Upanisads were used alongside other 
sacred texts. All were accepted, irrespec- 
tive of caste, and members became known 
as the Brotherhood. Roy translated parts 
of the Upanisads into Bengali, thus 
breaking from the tradition of reading 
sacred texts solely in their original San- 
skrit form. The movement worshipped the 
one God found in all religions, although 
its rejection of divine emissaries such as 
prophets and avataras and its Unitarian 
interpretation of Christianity tended to 
limit its popular appeal, whether to 
Hindus, Muslims or Christians. The Samaj 
also advocated social reform, particularly 
of the caste system, and of the status 
accorded to women. Some traditional 
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Hindus formed a rival organisation, the 
Dharma Sabha, to oppose the Samaj’s 
activities, fearing that the latter was only 
a short step away from the Christianity of 
the Western missionaries. 

After Rammohan Roy’s death in 1833, 
the organisation fell into decline: many 
supporters used murtis at home, and 
lapsed back into traditional practices. 
However, the organisation experienced a 
revival a decade later, under Debendranath 
Tagore, who compiled a book entitled 
Brahmo Dharma (1854), which consisted 
of a selection of passages from the Upa- 
nisads, together with an outline of the 
Brahmo Samaj’s theology. 

The Society experienced schism in 
1865. Keshab Chandra Sen, who had 
joined the Samaj in 1858, had actively 
supported its programme of social 
reforms, but was convinced that it was 
only through Christianity that Hindu 
society could properly be renewed. Parti- 
cularly controversial was Sen’s insistence 
that brahmanas should dispense with 
their sacred threads. Tagore could not 
accept such changes, and Sen and his 
supporters formed their own Bharatvar- 
shiya Brahmo Samaj (Society of Brahma 
of India), while Tagore and his followers 
renamed themselves the Adi Brahmo 
Samaj (Original Brahmo Samaj). A fur- 
ther schism occurred within Sen’s group, 
led by Pandit Shivanath Shastri, who 
formed a breakaway group called the 
Sadharan (Common) Brahmo Samaj. 

Despite its internal quarrels, the var- 
ious branches of the Samaj made a sig- 
nificant contribution to social reform in 
India. Consistent with its principles, the 
Brahmo Samaj afforded a place in which 
widows could remarry, and in 1881 its 
branch at Barishal, Bengal, appointed a 
woman, Manorama Mazumdar, as its 
preacher. 

The society still exists: Indian member- 
ship is probably around 5,000, and a 
branch in London, England, has existed 
since 1911. 


See also: Avatara; Caste; Dharma Sabha; 
Image worship; Roy, Rammohan; Samhita; 
Sen, Keshab Chandra; Tagore, Debendran- 
ath; Upanayana; Upanisads; Veda; Widow 
remarriage; Women, status of 
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BRHADARANYAKA UPANISAD 

See: Upanisads 

BRHASPATI 

The ‘lord of might or brightness’. Also 
known as Brahmanaspati (‘lord of the 
word, prayer’), Brhaspati is the divine 
guru of the Vedic gods. His development 
is largely a priestly creation and reveals an 
early stage in the eventual brahmanisation 
of Vedic religion. In this process, he absorbs 
various myths and feats that originally 
belonged to either Indra or Agni - including 
associations with thunder and rain. As 
such, he is most likely an original mani- 
festation of Dyaus. Like Dyaus, Brahma- 
naspati is called the father of the gods 
( Rgveda 2.26.3, 4.50.6). Brhaspati’s shape- 
changing ability (Rgveda 3.62.6) gives rise 
eventually to the Hindu doctrine concerning 
avataras or divine incarnation. In sub- 
sequent Hinduism, Brhaspati is identified 
as the planet Jupiter. The moon-god Soma 
abducts Brhaspati’s consort, Tara, ‘star’. 

See also: Agni; Avatara; Dyaus Pitr; Guru; 
Indra; Soma; Vedi; Vedic Pantheon 

Michael York 


BRITISH WHEEL OF YOGA 

Established in 1965, the British Wheel of 
Yoga (BWY) is an association of teachers 
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and practitioners with no binding affilia- 
tion to one particular teacher or lineage 
(unlike most forms of modern yoga in the 
United Kingdom). Ecumenical in approach, 
the Wheel is receptive to a wide range of 
teaching styles and considers itself the 
‘umbrella organisation’ for all yoga in the 
UK. However, only a small number of 
yoga schools (such as Viniyoga Britain 
and Satyananda UK) are officially accre- 
dited by the Wheel. In 1995 the British 
Wheel won recognition from the national 
Sports Council as the governing body for 
yoga in the United Kingdom. The Wheel 
has a distinctive in-house teaching style 
which aims to make yoga accessible to all, 
and Wheel teachers put a great emphasis 
on safety in practice. BWY teacher train- 
ing courses also have a strong textual and 
theoretical component. 

There is no single publication that 
summarises the aims, methods and his- 
tory of the British Wheel. However there 
is a quarterly journal, Spectrum (Sleaford: 
British Wheel of Yoga), and a website 
(www.bwy.org.uk/). 

See also : Yoga, modern 

Mark Singleton 


BUDDHI 

See: Mahat 


BUDDHISM, RELATIONSHIP 
WITH HINDUISM 

The origins of Buddhism can be traced to 
the historical figure Sakyamuni. Sakya- 
muni was born into a tribe of Ksatriyas 
(the Sakya tribe, hence his appellation 
Sakyamuni - ‘the Sage of the Sakyas’). 
He is believed to have lived in the sixth or 
(more likely) the fifth century bce 
(although dates vary), in North India. He 
was born into a noble family in Lumbini, 
now on the southern border of Nepal. 
Many myths and legends surround his 
life, from which it is difficult to extract 


elements of a biography, but it appears 
that, as a young man, he decided to leave 
behind his worldly life and become a 
homeless wanderer (sramana). His quin- 
tessential religious experience came whilst 
sitting under a Bo tree, at which time he 
experienced Awakening (bodhi) and thus 
became the Buddha, the ‘Awakened One’. 
Subsequent to his Awakening experience, 
according to the textual sources, he spent 
the next forty-five years wandering the 
forests and plains of north India teaching 
his Dharma, his teachings, and gained a 
large following of disciples. 

When Western scholarship first became 
aware of the Buddhist tradition it was 
through British connections in India, 
though Buddhism had long since died out 
in its country of origin. Its demise is often 
construed as engendered by the Muslim 
invasions of the tenth to twelfth centuries, 
but in fact it was more likely a con- 
sequence of numerous co-existent factors. 
Because of these British links in India, the 
original educators of the West in matters 
Buddhistic were brahmana pandits. On 
the whole, these brahmanas proffered an 
idea of the Buddha as an incarnation of 
Visnu, and it was not until Western scholars 
(e.g. E. Burnouf and R. Spence Hardy) 
began to read Buddhist manuscripts and/or 
visit the countries of Southeast Asia in 
which Buddhism continues to be the state- 
sponsored religion - as did T.W. Rhys 
Davids - that a fuller picture of the Buddhist 
religion (although, oftentimes, a rather 
distorted one) began to emerge in the West. 

With regard to Buddhism’s early rela- 
tion to Brahmanism, two key themes 
emerge. First, the notion that Buddhism 
is a reaction against Brahmanism and, 
second, the idea that it is, essentially, a 
revalorisation of its hegemonic counter- 
part. In contrast to brahmanical essenti- 
alism, the Buddha taught a nominalism. 
For the Buddha, there is no fixed or 
permanent essence either within the self 
or underlying the nature of the universe. 
Instead, the Buddha described the nature 
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of all existence as characterised by anitya 
(impermanence), anatman (no-self) and 
duhkha (unsatisfactoriness, suffering). 
Further, with regard to causation, the 
Buddha propagated the law of pratltya- 
samutpada (Pali: paticca-samuppada), 

according to which all phenomena arise in 
dependence on other conditions, and 
because of the constant flow of conditions 
no worldly phenomena have a fixed or 
permanent essence, but all are in a con- 
stant state of change. These views of the 
Buddha can be seen as a reaction to 
Brahmanism, as the emphasis on imper- 
manence is a radical juxtaposition to the 
brahmanical emphasis on essence. Other 
examples of Buddhism as a reaction against 
Brahmanism can be found in the Bud- 
dha’s opposition to the caste system, and 
there is some evidence that women were 
treated more favourably within the Bud- 
dhist community (Collett forthcoming: 1). 

A chapter in the well-known Dhamma- 
pada on The Brahmana’ illustrates Bud- 
dhism as both a reaction to and 
revalorisation of Brahmanism. Here it is 
said: ‘Neither ... by lineage nor by birth 
does one become a Brahmana. But in whom 
truth and righteousness exist, that one is 
pure, that one is a Brahmana’ (Dluimma- 
pada 393). From this radical reinterpreta- 
tion of religio-social status to the 
repositioning of samsara in relation to the 
new Buddhist goal of nirvana, there are 
many instances of the Buddha appearing to 
reinterpret old teachings (whether brah- 
manical or from other traditions) and rein- 
vest them with Buddhistic meaning. A 
second strong example of the Buddha’s 
revalorisation of Brahmanism is in his 
ethicisation of the karma (Pali: karnma) 
doctrine. The Buddha takes the brahma- 
nical notion of karma, efficacious ritual 
action, and overwrites it with Buddhistic 
meaning. The Buddha broadened out the 
meaning of the word karma to mean action 
in general, rather than its narrow brah- 
manical sense of ritual action, and within 
the parameters of his own karma doctrine 


he links action with (psychological) inten- 
tion and material consequence, therefore 
positioning it as a doctrine about ethics 
and the consequences of moral action. 

In the late ancient and medieval period 
Buddhism, like Hinduism, developed a tan- 
tric dimension. It seems most likely that, 
in this instance, the Buddhists adopted 
existing Saivite tantric practices, over- 
wrote them with Buddhistic meaning and 
circumscribed them with medieval Bud- 
dhist philosophies on emptiness (sunyata). 
As a result of this adoption and adapta- 
tion, some Hindu deities have found their 
way into the Buddhist pantheon. The 
deities associated with a form of Buddhism 
called Vajrayana include Bhairava/Mahab- 
hairava, Mahakala and various female 
dakinls. These wrathful and semi-wrathful 
figures are used in Buddhism as a basis 
for visualisation meditation practice, ritual 
and chanting. Quintessentially, these fig- 
ures have come to represent a means for 
the transformation of negative energy into 
positive, and therefore are seen as a crucial 
tool in the adept’s quest for Awakening. 

As well as the relationship between Hindu 
and Buddhist tantra during this period, 
there was also some cross-fertilisation of 
ideas between the Buddhist Mahayana 
schools and medieval Hindu philosophi- 
cal schools such as those expressed in 
Advaita Vedanta. Some similarities are 
evident in this context in discourse on the 
nature of self, the nature of existence and 
the nature of liberation. 

Following its inception in India, Bud- 
dhism soon spread beyond the borders of 
the subcontinent, to Sri Lanka, Tibet, 
Nepal, Burma, Thailand and East Asian 
countries. In many of these countries Bud- 
dhism continues to be the state-sponsored 
religion, and in each of its meetings with 
new cultural circumstances and historical 
situations it has undergone acculturation 
and partial assimilation with indigenous 
traditions. This is evidenced in such 
phenomena as the influence of Taoism 
and Confucianism on East Asian forms 
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of Buddhism, and the continued incor- 
poration of the occult arts and indigenous 
and Elindu deities in Southeast Asian 
traditions. Medieval and modern-day 
Nepal has seen the emergence of a Hindu- 
ised Buddhism and a Buddhist-influenced 
Hinduism, both of which include worship of 
a pantheon of deities who are an amalga- 
mation of Hindu, Buddhist and indigenous 
Nepalese (historical and archetypal) figures. 
Here the very categories of ‘Buddhism’ 
and ‘Hinduism’ break down, and religious 
practice incorporates elements of both. 

In more recent decades, India has wit- 
nessed both sustained practice of Tibetan 
Buddhism on its soil, in the government’s 
granting of the Tibet-in-exile community 
in Dharamsala, and a revival of indigen- 
ous practice of Buddhism, in the Ambed- 
karite movement. Dr B.R. Ambedkar was an 
ex-untouchable who trained as a lawyer, 
became a formidable force in Indian poli- 
tics and was a resilient critic of Gandhi. 
In the 1950s Ambedkar decided to convert 
to Buddhism, as he considered the emphasis 
on the caste system within Hinduism an 
insurmountable problem for the ex- 
untouchable communities. He converted in 
1956, just prior to his death, and following 
his conversion many other Dalits con- 
verted to Buddhism, hence beginning the 
Trailoka Bauddha Mahasahgha Sahayaka 
Gana, a movement which continues to 
flourish today. 

See also: Advaita; Ambedkar, Bhimrao 
Ram; Brahmana (priest); Brahmanism; 
Burnouf, Eugene; Caste; Dalits; Karma; 
Pandit; Saivism; Samsara; Sramana; Sra- 
mana culture; Tantrism; Varna; Visnu 
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BUHLER, GEORG (1837-98) 

German Indologist, who has been descri- 
bed as ‘the Sanskritist’s Sanskritist’. 
Bidder studied in Gottingen and worked 
on Sanskrit, primarily vedic, manuscripts 
in Paris and London from 1858 to 1862 
before going to India, where, in 1863, he 
became Professor of Oriental Languages 
at Elphinstone College in Bombay. While 
Educational Inspector for the northern 
part of the Bombay Presidency from 1868 
he compiled a catalogue of manuscripts in 
libraries of western India, also purchasing 
many manuscripts for the libraries of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Berlin and Vienna. 
Bidder translated four Dharmasutras and 
the Manusmrti for the Sacred Books of the 
East, and also edited the Pahchatantra 
(1868) and Apastamba’s Dharmasutra 
( 1 868-7 1 ) for the Bombay Sanskrit Series. 
Apart from his work on Hinduism he also 
wrote several pioneering articles on the Jains, 
based in part on his manuscript researches. 
From 1881 he was Professor at Vienna, 
where he founded the Wiener Zeitschrift 
fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes (Vienna 
Journal for Oriental Studies, 188 Iff), 
edited the Grundriss der indo-arischen Phi- 
lologie und Altertumskunde (Encyclopedia 
of Indo- Aryan Research) and completed 
his work on Indian epigraphy (1896). 

See also: Dharmasastras; Dharmasutras; 
Jainism, relationship with Hinduism; Hin- 
duism, history of scholarship; Paiicatantra; 
Sacred Books of the East 

Will Sweetman 
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Jolly, J. 1899. ‘Georg Biihler: 1837-1898’. 
Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie und 
Altertumskunde , 1, 1 A. Strasbourg: Triibner. 


BUITENEN, JOHANNES 
ADRIANUS BERNARDUS VAN 
(1928-79) 

Dutch Sanskritist. Van Buitenen began 
the study of Sanskrit while at high school, 
and then studied Asian languages and 
classical philosophy at the University 
of Utrecht. His doctoral research was on 
Ramanuja’s Gltabhasya, his commentary on 
the Bhagavadglta (abbreviated translation, 
1953), and he later published an edition 
and translation of Ramanuja’s Vedartha- 
samgraha (1956). During a visit to India 
from 1953 to 1956, he worked at the Deccan 
College Research Institute in Pune on the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary of Sanskrit and 
also arranged to record the performance 
of a large Vedic ceremony, the Vajapeya. 
After two years in the United States, he 
returned to Utrecht as Reader in Indian 
Philosophy before taking up an appointment 
at the University of Chicago in 1961 . While 
continuing to publish on Indian philosophy 
and Vedic ritual, in the last decade of his 
life he began translation of the Mahcib- 
harata based on the new critical edition, 
completing half of it before his death. 

See also : Bhagavadglta; Hinduism, history 
of scholarship; Mahabharata; Ramanuja 

Will Sweetman 
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Chicago Press. 

BURNOUF, EUGENE (1801-52) 

French Sanskritist and Indologist, an 
outstanding figure in the study in Europe 
of the texts of the Buddhist, Hindu and 
Zoroastrian traditions. He studied San- 
skrit with Antoine Leonard de Chezy in 
Paris, succeeding him at the College de 
France on Chezy ’s death in 1832. Although 
best known for his work on Buddhism, 
Burnouf worked also on the Veda and 
Puranas. The preface to his translation of 
the first nine books of the Bhagavata 
Purana placed the Puranas, hitherto little 
studied by European scholars, in their 
Indian literary and religious context. 
Burnouf also made important suggestions 
regarding the dating of Hindu texts by 
reference to the emergence of Buddhism. 
Among the students in Burnouf’s lectures 
on the Veda were Rudolf von Roth (1821- 
95), who (with W.D. Whitney) published a 
critical edition of the Atharvaveda, and 
Friedrich Max Muller, who reported that 
it was at Burnouf’s suggestion that he 
undertook a critical edition of the Rgveda 
with Sayana’s commentary. Burnouf’s 
younger brother, Emile-Louis, was also a 
Sanskritist and published the first trans- 
lation of the Bhagavadglta from Sanskrit 
into French (1861). 

See also\ Buddhism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Hinduism, history of scholarship; 
Muller, Friedrich Max; Puranas; Samhita; 
Veda; Whitney, William Dwight 

Will Sweetman 
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CAITANYA 

In a short span of forty-eight years, 
Caitanya spread a wave of Krsna-bhakti 
(devotion to Krsna) throughout India, 
especially in the regions of Bengal, Orissa 
and Mathura. His life and teachings are 
recorded in several sixteenth-century San- 
skrit and Bengali works, most notably 
Caitanya-Bhagavata of Vrndavana Dasa 
Thakura and Caitanya-Caritamrta of 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja. 

Caitanya was born in 1486 as Visvamb- 
hara Misra, in a village near Navadvlpa, 
West Bengal. He was the second son of 
the Vaisnava brahmana Jagannatha Misra 
and his wife SacI Devi. Visvambhara 
mastered vyakarana (grammar) in his 
youth, and opened his own school. He 
married Laksmldevl and, after her unti- 
mely demise, Visnupriya. The young 
scholar-teacher underwent a dramatic 
transformation when he visited Gaya to 
perform sraddha (post-funeral rites) for his 
father. There, he received dlksa (initia- 
tion) from Isvara Purl, and returned to 
Navadvlpa overcome with ecstatic devotion 
to Krsna. Thereafter, he spent his time 


performing samklrtana, congregational 
singing of Krsna’s names, in the company 
of other Vaisnavas in Navadvlpa. 

At the age of 24, Visvambhara accepted 
samnyasa, receiving the name Krsna- 
Caitanya, and began extensive tours of 
South India, Orissa, Bengal and Vrnda- 
vana. Wherever he travelled, Caitanya 
encouraged people to chant the names of 
Krsna constantly and lead a sinless life of 
devotion to the Lord. He attracted a fol- 
lowing from among the intellectual and 
cultural elite, as well as from low-caste 
and tribal communities. 

Caitanya spent the final eighteen years 
of his life in Jagannatha Purl, Orissa, 
ministering to visiting followers, worship- 
ping Radha and Krsna, discussing pas- 
sages from the Bhagavata Purana and 
other bhakti literature with his close 
associates, and experiencing heightened 
states of devotional ecstasy. Most bio- 
graphers are quiet about his death/ 
disappearance, which occurred in 1533. 

Even during his lifetime, Caitanya was 
regarded by his followers as a manifestation 
of Krsna, who descended to teach the 
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religious process for this age - the simple 
yet profound practice of chanting the holy 
names. Thus, Caitanya is revered by 
Gaudlya Vaisnavas as both bhakta and 
Bhagavan; that is, as both the ideal devo- 
tee, to be emulated by aspirants, and the 
Lord himself, worthy of worship. 

Over the last half-millennium, Caita- 
nya's life and teachings have inspired 
prolific output in the realms of devotional 
poetry, aesthetic theory and theology, 
along with innovations in klrtana music 
and Krsna art. The pilgrimage town of 
Vrndavana, with its temple architecture 
and communities, owes much to the work 
of his GosvamI disciples. In modern 
times, Caitanya’s following has grown 
worldwide, due to the missionary efforts 
of A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhu- 
pada and the institution he founded. 
International Society for Krishna Con- 
sciousness (ISKCON). 

Although Caitanya directed his 
immediate disciples to write the canonical 
texts of the school, he himself wrote only 
the Siksdstaka, or ‘eight verses of teach- 
ing’. He gave special importance to the 
third: ‘Thinking oneself lower than a 
blade of grass, with more forbearance 
than a tree, feeling no pride and yet hon- 
ouring others, one should chant (the 
name of) Hari constantly’. 

See also'. Aesthetics; Bhakti; DIksa; Gau- 
dlyas; Gaya; International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness; Jagannatha; 
Krsna; Languages; Music; Prabhupada, 
A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami; Puranas; 
Radha; Samnyasa; Sraddha (rites to 
deceased ancestors); Vaisnavism; Varna; 
Vrndavana; Vyakarana 

Ravi M. Gupta 
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CAKRAS 

See: Tantrism 


CALENDAR 

Almanacs are necessary to identify the 
correct and auspicious times for making 
vows, celebrating festivals, offering sacrifices 
and observing life-cycle rites (Kane 1958: 
641). The traditional Hindu calendar is 
lunar-solar. While the months (masa) are 
defined by the moon-cycles, the beginning 
of the year (varsa) is fixed by either the 
solar spring or the autumn equinox. The 
difference between the year of twelve lunar 
months and the solar year (amounting to 
roughly 10.87 days every year) is made up 
by inserting an intercalary month every 
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third year: the so-called adhika masa 
(additional month). 

At the time of India’s Independence 
(1947) about thirty different calendars 
were in use in India. In order to eliminate 
the confusion caused by the great variety 
of traditional calendars and to correlate 
the Indian calendar with the Gregorian, 
the government of India established in 
1952 a Calendar Commission, which 
recommended the introduction of an 
Indian Reformed Calendar, valid for the 
whole of India for official purposes. It 
became effective with the spring equinox 
on 22 March 1957, which became New 
Year’s Day: Chaitra 1, 1879 Saka era. 
The Indian Reformed Calendar separates 
the Indian months (whose old names 
have been preserved) from the moon 
phases and approximates the length of 
each month to that of the Gregorian 
calendar. 

The traditional Indian calendar, called 
Pancangam (Five Limbs), consists of five 
parts: tithi (lunar day), vara (solar day), 
naksatra (asterism), yoga (planetary con- 
junctions) and karanam (influences of 
stars). Each tithi is subdivided into two 
karanas, which are either cara (changing) 
or sthira (fixed). Each of these has a pre- 
siding deity, whose influence determines 
the auspicious or inauspicious character 
of the time span designated. The Indian 
Reformed Calendar issued by the govern- 
ment in New Delhi also contains basic 
information on all of these items, but 
does not offer all the minutiae required 
for religious and astrological purposes, 
for which the numerous regional Pancari- 
gas, which are published every year from 
many places, have to be consulted. 

Correlation of the Indian Reformed 
Calendar with the Gregorian 
(Western) Calendar 

The months of the Indian Reformed 
Calendar begin on these dates of the 
Gregorian Calendar: 


Caitra (30 days; 

31 days in a 
leap year) 

Vaisakha (31 days) 
Jyestha (31 days) 
Asadha (31 days) 
Sravana (31 days) 
Bhadrapada (31 days) 
Asvina (30 days) 
Kartlka (30 days) 
Margaslrsa (30 days) 
Pausa (30 days) 
Magha (30 days) 
Phalguna (30 days) 


22 March 
(21 March in a 
leap year) 

21 April 

22 May 

22 June 

23 July 
23 August 

23 September 
23 October 
22 November 
22 December 
21 January 
20 February 


The Indian Calendar knows six seasons 
(rtu): 

1 Vasantha (spring), comprising Phal- 
guna and Caitra 

2 Grlsma (summer), comprising Vaisa- 
kha and Jyestha 

3 Varsa (rainy season), comprising 
Asadha and Sravana 

4 Sarada (autumn), comprising Bha- 
drapada and Asvina 

5 Hemanta (late autumn), comprising 
Kartlka and Margaslrsa 

6 Sisira (winter), comprising Pausa and 
Magha 

(The Rgveda mentions only five seasons, 
leaving out Sisira, but later texts have six.) 

The days of the week (vara) are: 


ravivara Sunday (day of the sun) 

romavara Monday (day of the moon) 

mangalavara Tuesday (day of Mars) 
budhavara Wednesday (day of Mercury) 
guruvara Thursday (day of Jupiter) 

sukravara Friday (day of Venus) 

sanivara Saturday (day of Saturn) 

(There is some evidence that in Vedic 
times there was a six-day week.) 

The times for religious festivals are still 
set according to lunar months. Since in 
some areas of India, such as Punjab and 
Orissa, the beginning of the (moon-)month 
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is reckoned from the beginning of the 
bright fortnight (suklanta), in others from 
the beginning of the dark (krsnanta), 
there is no India-wide agreement con- 
cerning the beginning of a feast day, and 
thus many problems arise in connection 
with the setting of popular feasts. The 
Rastriya Pancanga (annual National 
Almanac) provides alternative dates for 
various regions. Regional Pancahgas 
decide the case for each locality. 

Each lunar month is divided into two 
paksas: sukla paksa (bright half) and 
krsna paksa (dark half). Each paksa is 
subdivided into fifteen tithis (moon-days). 
Dates of festivals are given in the form: 
masa/paksa/tithi. For example: Krsna’s 
birthday is always celebrated on Sravana 
(masa) Krsna (paksa) astami (tithi). 
According to the Reformed Indian Calen- 
dar, Krsna’s birthday is a moveable feast, 
whose commencement is calculated dif- 
ferently in various parts of India accord- 
ing to the system used locally to 
determine the commencement of a tithi. 

The names of the fifteen moon-days 
(tithis) in each half-month (paksa) are: 

1 pratipad 

2 dvitlya 

3 trtlya 

4 caturthl 

5 pancami 

6 sasthl 

7 saptaml 

8 astami 

9 navaml 

10 dasaml 

11 ekadasl 

12 dvadasl 

13 trayodasl 

14 caturdasT 

15 pancadasl 

a in krsnapaksa: amavasya, darsa 
(new moon) 

b in suklapaksa: purnima (full moon) 

Each tithi is divided into thirty muhurtas 
(‘hours’), each muhurta into sixty nimesas 


(‘minutes’), each nimesa into sixty ksanas 
(‘moments’, winks of the eye). 

For astrological purposes it is impor- 
tant to find the right tithi (and karana) as 
well as the appropriate muhurta for every 
activity: there are auspicious and inauspi- 
cious times for everything and no impor- 
tant enterprise is to be undertaken 
without ensuring the auspiciousness of 
the day and hour. Many Hindus even 
today follow a timetable called Rahu-ka, 
which identifies auspicious/inauspicious 
times for every day of the week. 

The Jyotisa Department of Banaras 
Hindu University (like many other places 
in India connected with traditional cen- 
tres of learning) issues a yearly (tradi- 
tional) Pancanga following the pre- 
reformed Indian calendar. Its charts for 
every lunar paksa with traditional astro- 
nomical/astrological information are 
widely used by astrologers in India. The 
central government’s Rastriya Pancanga 
follows the Indian Reformed Calendar. It 
too offers additional information on 
lunar tithis, naksatras, yogas, karanas and 
rasis, which can be also used for astro- 
logical purposes. It contains a compara- 
tive table showing the beginnings of years 
in other eras used in some parts of India 
such as Vikram, Bengali San, Kollam, 
Kali, Buddha Nirvana, Mahavlra Nir- 
vana and Hijra. The year 2004 Common 
Era corresponded to Saka 1925/26; Vikram 
Samvat 2061/62; Bengali San 1411/12; 
Kollam 1180/81; Kali Yuga 5106/07; 
Buddha Nirvana 2548/49; Mahavlra Nir- 
vana 2531/32; Hijra 1424/25. 

See also : Jyotisa; Krsna; Samskaras; 
Utsava; Vrata 

Klaus K. Klostermaier 
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CAMUNDI 

The goddess Camundl is one of the many 
forms of the prototype Hindu goddess 
Sakti, who is particularly worshipped in 
South India. The word Camundl comes 
from the place name Chamunda in Tulu- 
nad. The prime shrine to this goddess is 
found in the Camundl Hills of Mysore in 
Karnataka, where the goddess is known 
as Camundlswari and is believed to be 
associated with Durga, who slew the fierce 
demon Mahisasura. A prominent statue 
of the demon Mahisasura carrying a 
large sword and a huge serpent stands in 
the courtyard of the temple. The temple 
in Mysore also features an enormous 
statue of Nandi, Siva’s vehicle, who is 
also worshipped by the devotees who visit 
the temple. In Kerala, Camundl is 
worshipped in many forms with the place 
names prefixed to the name Camundl 
(Nampoothiri 1990: 21). Camundl is 
worshipped as both a public goddess and 
a domestic goddess, and is a popular 
deity in the teyyam rituals of Keralan 
low-caste worship (Kurup 1973: 21). 
Some icons represent Camundl as seated 
on a black bull somewhat akin to Siva 
or Yama. 

See also : Dance; Devi Mahatmya; Durga; 
Nandi; Sakti; Siva; Yama 

Theodore Gabriel 
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CANDI 

See: Kali and Candl 

CANDIDASA 

A sixteenth-century Bengali poet famed 
for his songs extolling the love between 
Radha and Krsna. Candldasa is regarded 
by the Bengali Vaisnavas as one of the 
three original gurus of the easy path or 
emotional approach (ragatmika-paddhati), 
who were believed through their own 
experience to have attained the same level 
of passion felt by Radha for Krsna and to 
have expressed the emotions of such 
bhakti in their writings. The other two 
poets were Vidyapati and Jayadeva. 

The Bengali Vaisnavas revered Can- 
dldasa because his works influenced Cai- 
tanya, the great Sylheti mystic and early 
exponent of the Bengali school of Krsna 
bhakti known as Gaudiya Vaisnavism. 
Candldasa’s songs were listened to and 
sung by Caitanya and remain part of 
Vaisnava klrtana in Bengal and elsewhere. 
Little is known concerning the poet’s life, 
although later centuries have seen the 
creation of a burgeoning hagiography 
which includes stories and anecdotes that 
focus on his unorthodox faith and his 
sexual liaison with a low-caste woman. 
However, by the more orthodox Vais- 
navas he is regarded as a mystic and lover 
of Krsna who practised Tantric yoga with 
the assistance of a female partner who 
was not his wife. Indeed the poet’s name 
would suggest that he was a Sakti devotee 
and therefore support the tantric connec- 
tion. The poet is ambiguous about his 
own caste origins in his poetry but the 
first modern biography written in 1873 by 
Ramagati Nyayaratna asserts that he was 
a Brahmana, born in the village of Nannur, 
in the eastern district of Birbhum. 
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The most famous work attributed to 
Candldasa is the Srikrsnaklrtana, a cycle 
of erotic love poems concerning Radha 
and Krsna, discovered at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. However, the 
authorship is disputed as the style is 
markedly different from the existing songs 
belonging to old Bengali literature, and 
they are perceived as too erotic for the 
poet. Consequently a number of scholars 
posit the idea of a number of authors 
bearing the name Candldasa. 

See also-. Bhakti (as path); Caitanya; 
Caste; Gaudlyas; Gurus; Klrtan(a); Krsna; 
Radha; Sakti; Tantrism; Vaisnavism 

Ron Geaves 
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CAPPANI 

Cappani is a minor-ranking male temple 
guardian in the Madurai area of Tamil 
Nadu, and particularly in the ancient 
town of Cholavandan. Cappani occupies 
his own shrine in the main Aiikajalsvarl 
temple in the centre of the town. In other 
districts he is included in a group of 
twenty-one deities associated with this 
goddess. During the bi-annual Sivaratri 
festival, celebrated in a distinctive manner 
over two nights at the particular temple, 
Cappani possesses one of the temple 
priests. The possessed priest carries a pot 
decorated with white spots, which contains 
chicken legs, brandy, eggs, and ghl; things 
that Cappani likes to eat. Cappani, via his 
possession of the priest, also takes part in 
the animal sacrifice that constitutes the 
climax of this festival as celebrated at this 
particular Ankalalsvarl temple. 

See also : AnksUalsvari; Blood sacrifice; Mad- 
urai; Mandir; Possession; Sivaratri; Utsava 

Lynn Foulston 
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CASTE 

The English word caste is commonly used 
today to denote any one of the numerous 
endogamous social groupings of India, 
despite the fact that it does not correlate 
with a single term found in the languages 
of South Asia. Indeed, the origin of the 
word caste can be traced to the Portu- 
guese traders and voyagers who visited 
the Indian subcontinent in the sixteenth 
century. Upon reaching India, the Portu- 
guese were confronted with a complex 
social order, and they theorised that the 
basic unit of categorisation for this 
society was the casta, a Portuguese word 
meaning clan, tribe or race. The Portu- 
guese used the word casta to refer to what 
they took to be the foundation of Hindu, 
Indian Muslim and Indian Christian 
societal organisation. Yet when the British 
adopted the Portuguese casta, they lim- 
ited the scope of their word caste to apply 
exclusively to the divisions within Hindu 
society. The word caste, then, must be 
understood as primarily denotative of 
groups within Hindu society. 

While casta and caste may provide evi- 
dence that representatives of the Eur- 
opean colonial powers were aware of the 
hierarchical aspects of Hindu society, the 
Sanskrit tradition had recognised such 
stratification since the Rgveda. What the 
Europeans saw as castas and castes were 
most probably the varnas and jatis of the 
Hindu populace. Like the word caste, the 
Sanskrit terms varna and jati together 
indicate a social category into which an 
individual is born. In a very basic sense, 
each of the potentially limitless jatis is 
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grouped under one of the four varnas, viz. 
brahmana, ksatriya, vaisya and sudra. 
The existence of a peculiarly Indian social 
structure was noted by foreign observers 
as early as the fourth century bce, when 
Megasthenes documented his visit to the 
court of Candragupta Maurya in 
Magadha (modern Bihar) as the ambas- 
sador of the Hellenistic emperor Seleucus. 
Because he was writing for a Greek- 
speaking audience, Megasthenes refrained 
from identifying the varnas and jatis spe- 
cifically and chose instead to analyse 
Magadhan society using economic cri- 
teria. By contrast, the seventh-century 
Chinese scholar Xuanzang and the ele- 
venth-century central Asian polymath 
Alberuni correctly presented a general 
overview of the varna system by identify- 
ing the brahmanas as that portion of the 
population devoted to the maintenance of 
religion, the ksatriyas as that portion 
involved in governance, the vaisyas as that 
portion occupied with trade and the 
sudras as that portion devoted to service 
and agriculture. Xuanzang himself further 
recorded the existence of many other 
‘classes’ - by which he most likely meant 
the jatis - but he did not venture to ela- 
borate on this point, no doubt for fear of 
treating an aspect of Hindu society that 
had effectively defied the skills of even the 
most illustrious representatives of the 
Sanskrit tradition. 

Caste was, however, not simply an 
English term expressive of the entities 
denoted by varna and jati. While the 
British were the latest in a long line of 
travellers to the Indian subcontinent who 
attempted to come to terms with a pro- 
foundly complex foreign social reality, 
they distinguished themselves from their 
predecessors by integrating their under- 
standing of caste qua varna and jati into 
their administrative framework. As the 
British became established in India, they 
oversaw the transformation of caste from 
one of many characteristics by which 
Hindus could be variously described into 


a single descriptive term that sufficed to 
delimit the entirety of Hindu society, to 
the near-total exclusion of all other iden- 
tifying features. While the historical 
record clearly demonstrates that varna 
and jati long antedated the advent of 
British rule, these distinguishing features 
had never been so universally funda- 
mental to Indian identity as they became 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Worse still, the British notion of caste 
was informed largely by traditional San- 
skrit texts, such as the Laws of Manu, that 
tended both to elevate the brahmanas and 
to denigrate most severely the sudras and 
those groups designated ‘untouchable’, 
viz. those Hindus not belonging to any 
one of the four varnas. Discrimination 
and distinction on the basis of caste thus 
underwent a manner of official valorisa- 
tion and codification owing to the 
renewed attention paid by the ruling 
power to textual artefacts that were, in 
some cases, more than 2,000 years old by 
the time they caught the attention of 
colonial scholars. While there is ample 
evidence that members of certain varnas 
and jatis, as well as untouchables, suffered 
disadvantages in medieval and early 
modern India, the British paid caste such 
documentary attention, through officially 
sanctioned ethnographies, surveys and 
censuses, that it achieved a national and 
even international prominence. As M.K. 
Gandhi sought to rally Hindus together, 
members of the lower and untouchable 
castes began to question their place in 
Hindu society. Since caste was regarded 
as central to Hindu identity, it followed 
that being a Hindu offered little to those 
millions officially excluded from the pri- 
vileges afforded the upper castes. To this 
end, the twentieth-century low-caste 
reformers E.V.R. Naicker (Periyar) and 
B.R. Ambedkar fought to free the sudras 
and the untouchables from their enforced 
subservience to the brahmanas. Ambed- 
kar, a Mahar untouchable from Mahar- 
ashtra, took the most radical approach. 
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He argued that Hinduism would never 
afford certain castes and tribes a dignified 
status, and he enshrined in the Indian 
Constitution a special right of repre- 
sentation for members of those social 
groups that had been designated ‘scheduled 
castes’, viz. those whose longstanding 
economic and social disadvantages would 
entitle them to parliamentary seats, among 
other things. 

Contemporary India continues to be 
afflicted by difficulties relating to caste. 
At present, however, much of the conflict 
concerns the so-called caste Hindus, viz. 
the members of the four varnas, and those 
Hindus who exist outside the four varnas, 
viz. the ‘scheduled castes’ and ‘tribes’ 
together with the so-called ‘other backward 
castes’. With the latter allotted a certain 
percentage of government jobs and places 
in educational institutions based solely on 
their outcaste status, a new codification of 
a modified caste system has taken place. 
The merits of such reservations notwith- 
standing, they effectively disprove any 
contention that caste has disappeared 
from the Indian subcontinent. 

See also: Ambedkar, Bhimrao Ram; Brah- 
inana (priest); Dalits; Dharmasastras; 
Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; Jati; 
Manu; Samhita; Varna 
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CASTRATION AND EUNUCHS 

The Sanskrit term kllba of classical texts 
is generally translated ‘eunuch’, though, 
more accurately, this is an umbrella term 
that can refer to impotent, sterile, castra- 
ted, transvestite, genitally mutilated men 
or hermaphrodites. 

In contemporary South Asia, castrated 
‘third-sex’ individuals are known as hijra. 
In hijra communities castration is called 
nirvan (Sanskrit nirvana, ‘liberation’) and 
is sometimes performed as a votive ritual 
before an image of the localised form of 
the goddess Tripurasundarl, known as 
Bahucara, from the Mehsana District in 
Gujarat. Bahucara is popularly thought 
of as the patron deity of modern hijra 
communities. The liminal status of hijras 
as castrated men confers upon them the 
power to generate and transmit auspi- 
ciousness (saubhagya), but at the same 
time their ambiguous, non-procreative 
sexuality is a source of social stigma. In 
contemporary South Asia hijras are 
socially marginalised, and a large number 
of them are commercial sex workers. 
Associations such as the All India Hijra 
Kalyan Sabha have been formed to 
address HIV/AIDS awareness and human 
rights issues in the community. 

See also: Deities, folk and popular; Sex and 
sexuality 
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CELIBACY 

The closest Sanskrit equivalent to the 
word celibate - which denotes being 
unmarried, usually because of religious 
vows, but connotes sexual abstinence - is 
brahmacarya. But brahmacarya denotes 
conduct (carya) for the pursuit of Brah- 
man and connotes many types of renun- 
ciation besides sex (such as avoidance of 
meat, stimulants, intoxicants and emo- 
tions). Panini, Kautilya and the Mahdb- 
harata all refer to female ascetics using 
terms such as sramana, pravrajita, tapasl, 
parivrajika, samnyasinl, brahmacarinl, 
munivrata, yoga-siddha and tapas-siddha. 
Gradually, however, women lost the 
formal opportunity to follow ascetic paths. 
Arranged marriage became mandatory 
for both elite men and elite women, although 
the former had alternatives (older men, 
who had fulfilled their family responsi- 
bilities, could, for instance, renounce their 
marriages formally in a ritual of ‘dying to 
this world’ and follow spiritual paths). 

But celibacy, in the sense of being 
unmarried and sexually abstinent, was not 
an ‘officially’ acceptable choice for elite 
women. The closest an elite woman could 
come to a ‘legitimate’ ascetic life was as a 
vanaprasthin; both husband and wife, if 
the husband was willing, withdrew to the 
forest for spiritual pursuits after fulfilling 
their family responsibilities. An early 
example of such a woman is Lopamudra. 
An extreme version, claimed by the 
modern saint Anandamayi Ma, is the 
unconsummated marriage. Several analo- 
gies to female celibacy also existed. Mai- 
dens were supposed to be sexually 
abstinent (although this had nothing to 
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do with asceticism). As ‘widows’, elite 
women were like ascetics but without 
respect from society. 

Lack of scripturally honoured asceti- 
cism for women distinguished Hinduism 
from Buddhism and Jainism, which had 
monastic orders for women. Despite this 
official lack of opportunity, some Hindu 
women did indeed become saints, such as 
MIrabal; they were celibate in the sense of 
bypassing marriage altogether (as did 
Antal), being abandoned (as was Kar- 
aikkal Ammaiyar), sexually withdrawing 
from it (as did Anandamayi Ma). 
Some aspects of women's religiosity were 
analogous to brahmacarya, moreover, if 
we use this word informally as chastity in 
the sense of either renouncing desire 
for anyone except a husband or main- 
taining abstinence during rituals, vows 
and pilgrimages. 

Due to the negative legacy for women 
of male asceticism as superior to the 
householder stage of life, which some- 
times contributed to misogyny, some 
feminists have encouraged a new herme- 
neutic. To draw men’s and women’s reli- 
gious orientations closer together, they 
refer to degrees of brahmacarya, or 
women’s temporary brahmacarya, or 
sexual abstinence as intercourse without 
passion and only for procreation - the 
Brahma Kumar! model. In addition, they 
either promote the bhakti and tantric 
traditions, believing that women are as 
capable as men of following spiritual 
paths toward enlightenment, or remove 
from brahmacarya the idea of total ser- 
vice to the husband and restore religious 
connotations of self-control, emotional 
detachment, and ritual and moral purity 
(Khandelwal 2001: 162, 171). 

One of the biggest changes in modern 
Hinduism has been the founding of asce- 
tic orders for women or the appointment 
of female ascetics to head them. Asceti- 
cism has become a respectable choice for 
Hindu women, even though it is rarely 
chosen. 


See also : Anandamayi Ma; Antal; Bhakti; 
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CELLATTAMMAN 

The Tamil goddess Cellattanunan or 
Celliyamman, as she is most commonly 
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called in local settlements, has her own 
temple in Madurai. In her local form she 
may preside over disease, but she has 
associations with Kali, Durga and Par- 
vatl. In Madurai she is represented as 
MahisasuramardinI (Slayer of the buffalo 
demon) and is the only outsider deity to 
enter the sacred MlnaksI temple that 
dominates Madurai. Once a year the 
movable image of Cellattamman is taken 
to the Sundaresvarar (a local form of 
Siva) shrine. He rejects her, as he is the 
consort of MlnaksI, and Cellattamman 
leaves in a rage. When she returns to her 
own temple she is calmed with a buffalo 
sacrifice. It is conceived that her encoun- 
ter with Sundaresvarar and her sub- 
sequent anger are instrumental in re- 
energising her power. Cellattamman is 
also connected to another regional god- 
dess, Kannaki, who is represented in her 
temple. 

See also : Blood Sacrifice; Durga; Kali; 
Kannaki; Madurai; Mahisa; Mandir; Mln- 
aksI; Parvatl; Siva; Sundaresvarar 
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CHANDAS 

Dealing with the science of poetic metre, 
chandas is the technical term assigned to 


one of the six ancillary branches of Vedic 
literature (Vedangas) (the other five are 
siksa [phonetics], kalpa [ritual], vyakar- 
ana [grammar], nirukta [lexicography] 
and jyotisa [astrology]) and, in some 
contexts, refers to the sacred Vedic 
hymns themselves. The various researches 
and formulations of Vedic poetic metre 
almost certainly influenced the develop- 
ment, use and analysis of metres found 
in classical Sanskrit poetry and its com- 
mentaries. The Brdhmana texts, ancient 
commentaries and ritual texts concerned 
with the Vedic hymns seem to contain 
the earliest treatment of metre, while the 
defining technical text has the epon- 
ymous title Pingalachandasdstra, named 
for its traditional author Pihgala. The 
majority of classical Sanskrit metres 
consist of a determined number of long 
or short syllables (aksaracchandas) in 
individual lines (pada) of a quatrain 
divided at a certain point by a caesura 
(yati). Perhaps the most popular classical 
meter with a Vedic pedigree is the anus- 
tubh metre, simply called sloka in later 
periods and synonymous with poetic 
verse itself. Some have speculated that 
the cultural emphasis on versification is 
rooted in the sacred nature of Vedic 
recitation and the mystical significance of 
the sounds themselves. It is the case that 
the majority of Sanskrit literature is 
metrical, including scientific and political 
texts. 

See also : Brahmana; Jyotisa; Kalpa 

(ritual); Mantra; Nirukta; Poetry; Sam- 
hita; Siksa; Sutra; Vedangas; Vyakarana 
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CHANDOGYA UPANISAD 

See: Upanisads 
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CHATTERJEE, BANKIM 
CHANDRA (1838-94) 

Bankim was bom into a brahmana family 
in a village not far from Calcutta, the 
capital of British India. After an educa- 
tion which blended Bengali, British and 
Sanskritic influences, he took employment 
in the Bengal Civil Service under the 
British. Here he worked for thirty years, 
concomitantly developing a career in 
writing that made him the doyen of Ben- 
gali literary figures. 

Through his often pioneering writings 
(especially in Bangadarsan, the Bengali 
monthly he edited), Bankim played an 
important part in shaping the neo- 
Hinduism of the nationalist movement 
that developed in Bengal in the late nine- 
teenth century. Influenced by Comtism 
and utilitarianism, on the one hand, and 
by the Bhagavadgita on the other, he 
helped reconstruct certain traditional 
motifs - notably the concepts of dharma 
and asceticism, the place of caste (with 
special reference to the role of women and 
brahmanas) and certain deities such as 
the Goddess and Krsna - which progres- 
sively informed this movement, largely to 
the exclusion of non-Hindu, especially 
Muslim, elements. Some of these ideas 
received intellectual expression in two 
major Bengali treatises, the Krsnacaritra 
(‘The Life of Krishna’, Part I: published 
1886, the complete work in 1892), and the 
Dharmatattva (‘The Essence of Dharma’, 
1888). In the first, he depicted a historical 
Krsna shorn of his mythological char- 
acteristics, and fit to be the ethical and 
heroic ideal (a sort of counterpart to 
Christ) of the diverse Hindu India he 
envisaged; in the second, he analysed, in a 
predominantly Hindu context, what 
makes for rounded, personal development 
in modern circumstances. How influential 
these two works were among the intelli- 
gentsia is open to debate; what is indis- 
putable is the presiding influence in the 
nationalist movement, and more generally 


in Bengal, of his novel Anandamath (pub- 
lished as a book in 1882). Set in the early 
1770s, this tells the story of a band of 
celibate warrior-monks who strive to 
throw off the foreign yoke of Muslim and 
British domination. In the process, a new 
historical order in which the sway of a 
reconstituted eternal code (sanatana 
dharma) of the Hindus is envisaged. This 
novel gave independent India its national 
song, Vande Mataram, ‘I Revere the 
Mother’, where the ‘Mother’ is iconised 
as a kind of divinised motherland. 

See also : Brahmana (priest); Caste; 
Dharma; Nationalism; Sanatana Dharma; 
Tapas 
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CHAUDHURI, NIRAD C. 
(1897-1999) 

Indian journalist and writer. Although his 
family were members of the Brahmo 
Samaj, Chaudhuri’s account of his early 
years in Bengal, in his Autobiography of 
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an Unknown Indian (1951), provides a rich 
account of more traditional rural Bengali 
religious practices at the turn of the cen- 
tury. In The Continent of Circe, Chaud- 
huri provocatively developed the theory 
that Hindus were not indigenous to India, 
and that the essential form of Hindu reli- 
gion had developed prior to the migration 
of the Indo-Aryans to India, where it had 
undergone only degeneration. Although 
somewhat modified, essentially the same 
view appears in his later monograph on 
Hinduism (1979). His other works include 
biographies of F. Max Muller (1974) and 
of Robert Clive (1975). Despite his close 
association with the nationalist movement 
in Bengal, Chaudhuri was profoundly 
Anglophile, and spent the last three dec- 
ades of his life living in Oxford. Among 
other honours he received a DLitt from 
Oxford University in 1990. 

See also'. Brahmo Samaj; Hinduism, his- 
tory of scholarship; Muller, Friedrich Max 
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CHILD MARRIAGE 

In the Vedic period (c. 1700-1800 bce), 
marriage was based on the consent of 
adults and culminated in intercourse 
between a man and a woman who was 
capable of bearing strong children. But 
from about the sixth century bce to the 
second century ce, the age of marriage in 
elite circles declined to below puberty, 
despite the fact that medical (ayurvedic) 
texts recommend a mature age. (This was 
not such an issue for lower castes and 
tribals, who had other customs.) Reasons 


for child marriage included fulfilment of 
the following: (1) bridal virginity, which 
encouraged a reduction of the time avail- 
able for promiscuity; (2) preventing 
embryo murders (because menstrual peri- 
ods represented lost pregnancies); (3) 
having girls without Vedic schooling 
(which meant that they were available for 
marriage); (4) controlling mate selection 
by arranging marriages to ensure proper 
subcaste (for brahmanas) and exogamy (a 
wife from outside the village in north 
India), and also to facilitate political and 
economic alliances; (6) integrating brides 
into new families (young girls being more 
adaptable and trainable than older ones); 
(7) avoiding competition due to a lack of 
qualified young men; and (8) avoiding 
investment in daughters who were des- 
tined to leave home. But despite the norm 
of arranged marriage, husbands had to be 
suitable; otherwise, after searching for 
three years, families allowed girls to find 
their own mates. 

Indian reformers, missionaries and 
other colonialists criticised child marriage 
as an uncivilised practice. Because hus- 
bands were often considerably older than 
their brides, some of the latter became 
young widows and, at least in elite circles, 
could never remarry. This led to the 
Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act (1856), 
which made remarriage legal, and the 
Indian Penal Code (1860), which made 10 
the legal age of marriage. Legislators 
gradually raised the age. In 1978, the 
Child Marriage Restraint (Amendment) 
Act made the minimum age 18 for 
brides and 21 for grooms. But courts 
continue to recognise underage marriages 
(although they sometimes punish those 
involved) because they know that non- 
virginal elite girls would find it hard to 
remarry. 

See also: Ayurveda; Brahmanas; Saraswati, 
Pandita Ramabai; Virginity; Widow 
remarriage; Widowhood 
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CHINMAYANANDA, SWAMI 
(1916-93) 

Swami Chinmayananda was the founder 
of the Chinmaya Mission established in 
1953 by devotees in India. It has since 
established branches around the world. 
Today the Mission is administered by the 
Central Chinmaya Mission Trust, based 
in Mumbai and under the leadership of 
Swami Tejomayanand. 

The Chinmaya Mission is known for 
educational and charitable activities but 
its main purpose is to promote the teach- 
ings of Advaita Vedanta throughout the 
world by the means of publishing litera- 
ture and opening centres for teaching. 
Swami Chinmayananda originally studied 
law but renounced the world to pursue his 
spiritual development under the guidance 
of Swami Sivananda and Swami Tapova- 
nan. Advocating a balance between ‘head’ 
and ‘heart’ which manifested in promot- 
ing a lifestyle of study and selfless work, 
Swami Chinmayananda was part of the 
Hindu renaissance which combined the 
influence of Western rationality, Christian 
charitable work, Vedanta and the cultural 
values of India into a coherent package 
able to challenge the influence of the West 
and which in its own way provided the 
spiritual values for India’s independence. 

See also : Advaita; Hinduism, modern and 
contemporary; Vedanta 

Ron Geaves 


Further reading 

Emir, Rudite. 1999. At Every Breath a Teach- 
ing: Stories about the Life and Teachings of 
Swami Chinmayananda. London: Chinmaya 
Publications. 

www.chinmayauk.org (accessed 29 October 
2005). 

CHINMOY, SRI (b. 1931) 

Born Chinmoy Kumar Ghose in Shak- 
pura, Chittagong, East Bengal (now Ban- 
gladesh), Chinmoy was orphaned at age 
12 and entered the Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
in Pondicherry. On entering the ashram 
he is believed to have attained nirvikalpa 
samadhi (an advanced state of enlight- 
enment), and continued with twenty years 
of spiritual practice. In 1964 he came to 
the United States, and in 1966 he estab- 
lished the first Sri Chinmoy Center (Aum 
Centre) in San Juan, Puerto Rico. He 
became the first director of the United 
Nations Meditation Group, and in 1970 he 
initiated meditation sessions at the United 
Nations Church Center in New York. 

Sri Chinmoy is a writer, poet, artist and 
musician, and has composed some 17,000 
devotional songs, 1,700 books of poetry 
and over 200,000 million ‘mystical paint- 
ings’. He has given over 500 musical con- 
certs worldwide. Chinmoy’s teachings are 
non-sectarian, drawing on Krsna, the 
Buddha and Jesus of Nazareth. His main 
theme is ‘aspiration’, leading to self- 
transcendence. Chinmoy teaches that 
God, who is ‘infinite consciousness’, is 
within the self, working through the body 
and the mind. Accordingly, Chinmoy dis- 
courages separation from the world, 
advocating care and improvement of one’s 
body. His followers are vegetarian, 
abstain from tobacco, alcohol and recrea- 
tional drugs, and practise physical clean- 
liness and celibacy. They are encouraged 
to meditate for fifteen minutes twice daily. 
Chinmoy describes his path as the ‘path 
of the heart’, advocating ‘love, devotion 
and surrender’. 
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Sri Chinmoy has gained publicity for 
his biennial World Harmony Run, in 
which participants run in relays through 
several countries, carrying torches. The 
event is designed to improve physical fit- 
ness, as well as to encourage world har- 
mony and peace. 

In 2005 Sri Chinmoy was reported as 
having 7,000 followers worldwide in 
seventy countries, with an estimated 2,000 
in the US and 1,500 in Canada. 

George Chryssides 

Further reading 

Biography Online. 2006. ‘Sri Chinmoy’, avail- 
able at www.biographyonline.net/spiritual/ 
srichinmoy.html (accessed 20 July 2006). 

Sri Chinmoy Centre. 2006. ‘About Sri Chinmoy’, 
available at http://www.srichinmoycentre.org/ 
ie/sri_chinmoy (accessed 20 July 2006). 
United Nations. 1986. Sri Chinmoy: The Stu- 
dent of Peace. New York: United Nations. 

CHITTRAI 

Chittrai is the main festival celebrated at 
the MlnaksI temple that dominates the 
ancient city of Madurai in Tamil Nadu. It 
represents the climax to other festivals 
celebrated at this temple throughout the 
year. For fourteen days during April and 
May temple priests and devotees celebrate 
Mlnaksl’s crowning and her later meeting 
with Sundaresvarar, a localised form of 
Siva. MlnaksI is envisaged as the Pandian 
queen of Madurai who refuses to marry 
until she meets her martial equal. When 
she encounters Siva he inevitably wins in 
battle and then marries her, staying in 
Madurai to rule with her. The tenth day 
encapsulates the marriage ceremony and 
is the most important day of the festival. 
On the eighth day the moveable images of 
Sundaresvarar and other deities process 
around the temple, but on the ninth day 
of the festival MlnaksI processes alone. As 
she circles the temple, she has various 
battles with forms of Siva associated with 


the compass directions. Christopher 
Fuller (1980: 344) describes the marriage 
ceremony that takes place before the 
images on the last morning, essentially a 
re-enactment of a brahmana wedding. 
While the festival is essentially one that 
renews the power of MlnaksI, David 
Shulman, cited by Fuller (1980: 344), 
suggests that the marriage ceremony 
might be viewed as an ‘inversion’ of 
Devi’s battle and subsequent defeat of 
Mahisasura, which is the focus of the 
annual Durga Puja festival, celebrated 
most elaborately in Kolkata (formerly 
Calcutta). The festival reinforces the con- 
cept underlying the theology of many 
local or regional goddesses that their wild 
and aggressive ways can be redirected 
towards more peaceful tendencies through 
marriage. Of course, this paradigm does 
not pertain to all goddesses and, even in 
the case of MlnaksI, her destructive 
potential is often thinly veiled and 
controlled. 

See also : Durga Puja; Madurai; Mahisa; 
Mandir; MlnaksI; Siva; Sundaresvarar; 
Utsava; Varna; Vivaha 

Lynn Foulston 
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Fuller, C.J. 1980. ‘The Divine Couple’s Rela- 
tionship in a South Indian Temple: MlnaksI 
and Sundaresvara at Madurai’. History of 
Religions 19: 321 — 48. 

Shulman, D. 1976. ‘The Murderous Bride: 
Versions of the Myth of Devi and the Buffalo- 
Demon’. History of Religions 16: 1 38 — 46. 


CHOUDHURY, BIKRAM 
(b. 1946) 

Born in 1946 in Calcutta, Bikram studied 
yoga and physical culture in Calcutta with 
B.C. Ghosh, the bodybuilding brother of 
Paramahansa Yogananda. He won an all- 
India yoga competition at the age of 13, 
and a gold medal in weight lifting at the 
1964 Olympics. After his training he 
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taught yoga in Bombay, where he met him 
star and New Age ‘guru’ Shirley MacLaine, 
who invited him to America. He moved 
to Los Angeles in 1970, establishing his 
exclusive Yoga College of India in Beverly 
Hills. His physically demanding yoga system 
comprises a series of twenty-six asanas 
performed twice through in temperatures 
of at least 100° Fahrenheit. He wrote 
Bikram’s Beginning Yoga Class in 1978. In 
2003 Bikram, who claims to have brought 
hatha yoga to the West, took controversial 
measures to franchise his brand of yoga, 
and since then he has taken lawsuits against 
unauthorised practitioners. His system 
continues to grow in popularity, with four 
approved centres in London alone. 

See also-. Asana; Hatha Yoga; Yoga, mod- 
ern; Yogananda, Paramahansa 

Mark Singleton 

Further reading 

Choudhury, B. 2003. Bikram' s Beginning Yoga 
Class, rev. edn. London: Thorsons. 

CIDAMBARAM 

Cidambaram, an ancient holy city in 
Tamil Nadu, south India, is associated 
with the Hindu god Siva. He appears in 
the form of Nataraja (King of Dancers) 
in a huge temple complex that dominates 
the centre of the city, and has been wor- 
shipped here, in this form, since the 
seventh century ce (Smith 1996: 1). There 
are said to be five elementary images of 
Mahadeva (Siva) in southern India and 
Cidambaram houses the sky image (Dey 
1979: 49). According to the mythology of 
the Sabhanayaka (Lord of the Hall) 
temple (its official name), Cidambaram is 
equated with the centre of the world, just 
as Siva as Nataraja is considered to be the 
Lord of the Universe. In the Nataraja 
image, Siva performs the dance that 
represents the creative pulse of life. The 
anandatandava, or dance of bliss, sustains 


creation and is beneficial to the world, but if 
Siva dances more frantically, which he does, 
according to mythology, with the goddess 
Kali, his dance threatens to destroy the 
world. The mythology from the Nataraja 
temple in Cidambaram states that this was 
the first place that the dance was per- 
formed. It was performed in Cidambaram 
for the human form of Sesa (Visnu’s ser- 
pent), Patanjali (believed by some to be 
the author of the Yogasutras ) (Mani 1989: 
583), and his companion, Vyaghrapada 
‘Tigerfoot’ (Smith 1996: 31). The sages 
waited in Cidambaram for Siva’s arrival 
and in the meantime they worshipped his 
liiiga (phallic symbol). In contrast to 
other Siva temples, at Cidambaram the 
Nataraja image is placed in the sanctum, 
rather than the liiiga, which is usually the 
focus of worship. 

See also: Kali and Candl; Mandir; Patan- 
jali; Sesa; Siva; Temple worship; Visnu; 
Yogasutras 

Lynn Foulston 
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Dey, Nando Lai. 1979. The Geographical Dic- 
tionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India. New 
Delhi: Cosmo Publications. 

Mani, Vettam. 1989. Purdnic Encyclopaedia. 
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Smith, David. 1996. The Dance of Siva: Reli- 
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bridge: Cambridge University Press. 

CIRCUMAMBULATION 

See: Pradaksina 

CITTA 

Deriving from the Sanskrit verbal root 
‘cit’, the term citta has been used in 
Hindu texts to refer to thought, con- 
sciousness or mental processes in general. 

In the Rgveda, citta and other deriva- 
tives of ‘cit’ occur in association with the 
mental faculties and organs. Vision, 
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mental perception, intellect, visualisation, 
imagination, emotion and volitional 
thought are all indicated. For example, in 
association with ‘hrd’ (the heart, regarded 
as an organ of emotion, perception and 
thought), derivatives of ‘cit’ signify intui- 
tive or emotional thought. 

Derivatives of ‘cit' (such as citta and 
cetas) are used in the Upanisads to signify 
the process or functioning of conscious- 
ness. They are also used in the context of 
the metaphysical idealism taught in the 
Upanisads. 

In the Yoga system of Patanjali, citta is 
used as the equivalent of Samkhya’s 
mahat (the first evolute of prakrti). Here, 
citta includes buddhi (intellect), manas 
(mind) and ahamkara (ego). 

See also : Ahamkara; Mahat; Manas; 
Patanjali; Prakrti; Samhita; Samkhya; 
Upanisads; Yoga 

Martin Ovens 

Further reading 

Reat, N.R. 1990. Origins of Indian Psychology. 

Berkeley, CA: Asian Humanities Press. 

COEURDOUX, GASTON- 
LAURENT (1691-1779) 

Jesuit who arrived in India in 1732, 
remaining there until his death. He was 
the superior of the Madurai, Carnatic and 
Mysore missions from 1739. Coeurdoux’s 
work represents both the final flowering 
and the crowning achievement of the first 
period of Jesuit writing on India, from the 
arrival of Francis Xavier in 1542 to the 
suppression of the Society in 1773. Sylvia 
Murr has shown that the well-known 
work published by Jean-Antoine Dubois 
is in fact substantially based on Coeur- 
doux’s Moeurs et coutumes des indiens 
(completed c. 1777). Perhaps his most 
remarkable - certainly his most unjustly 
neglected - achievement was to have 
anticipated William Jones’ announcement 


of the common origin of Latin and San- 
skrit. In a 1767 letter to Abbe Barthelemy 
(1716-95), the head of the Academie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Coeurdoux 
analysed the similarity between Sanskrit 
and Latin and argued that it could only 
be explained by supposing that they 
shared ‘une origine commune’. 

See also: Dubois, Jean-Antoine; Hinduism, 
history of scholarship; Jones, Sir William 

Will Sweetman 
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Murr, Sylvia, (ed.). 1987. L’Inde philosophique 
entre Boussuet et Voltaire [Indian Philoso- 
phy from Boussuet to Voltaire], vol. I. 
Moeurs et coutumes des indiens (1777). ‘The 
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COLEBROOKE, HENRY 
THOMAS (1765-1837) 

English Sanskritist. Colebrooke, who was 
educated privately, first went to India as a 
writer in 1782, was later Professor of 
Sanskrit at the College of Fort William, 
Chief Justice of the Court of Appeal and 
a member of the Supreme Council of 
Bengal. In 1806 he became president of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal and, after 
his return to England in 1814, founded 
the Royal Asiatic Society in London. 
Colebrooke’s first essay in the Asiatick 
Researches, ‘On the Duties of a Faithful 
Hindu Widow’ (1795), is revealing in its 
choice of subject, indicating the connec- 
tion between the private researches of 
men like Colebrooke and their public role 
as employees of the company which in 
1829 would outlaw sati. While in India he 
also published the first detailed study of 
the Veda by a European scholar, which 
was still considered worthy of translation 
into German as late as 1874, and also 
essays on the Jains and on Indian 
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astrology and mathematics. His later essays 
on Hindu philosophy were important sour- 
ces for G.W.F. Hegel and F. von Schlegel. 

See also: Asiatic Societies; Asiatick 

Researches; Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Frie- 
drich; Hinduism, history of scholarship; 
Jainism, relationship with Hinduism; Sati; 
Schlegel, (Karl Wilhelm) Friedrich von 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Colebrooke, H.T. 1837. Miscellaneous Essays, 
2 vols. London: W.H. Allen. 

Windisch, E. 1917. Geschichte der Sanskrit- 
Philologie und indischen Altertumskunde 
[History of Sanskrit Philology and Research 
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CONSECRATION 

See: Abhiseka 

CONTRACEPTION 

The varying attitudes to contraception 
rest on the attitude to the function of 
sexual intercourse. Sex is not seen as 
inherently sinful as in some puritanical 
cultures but as a necessary act from the 
point of view of human physiology and 
even a sacred part of life (as evident 
through its incorporation in tantrism). 
But, as with anything Hindu, it must be 
engaged in within the ambit of dharma. 
Therefore, by no means does the use of 
contraception make extra-marital or 
casual sex acceptable within dharma. 

Sex may be seen to serve three pur- 
poses: reproduction, gratification and 

expression. The viewpoint of the tradi- 
tionalist is that family units and their 
expansion are to be encouraged, not lim- 
ited, so contraception is unthinkable. 

While this is the ideal for some, others 
look to acknowledge the differing picture 
of reality. To control the increasing popu- 
lation of India, the negative view placed 
upon abortion leaves only contraception 


as a realistic choice. In addition, its use is 
also being encouraged to control the 
spread of sexually transmitted diseases in 
India. 

The ethical perspectives are plentiful. 
Some may support, like Roman Catholics 
do, the withdrawal and rhythm methods, 
arguing that they are wholly natural. 
Barrier methods are then seen as artificial 
means unnaturally preventing the (poten- 
tial) formation of life. In addition, if 
emergency contraception is taken, some 
may hold this to be a form of abortion. 

See also: Celibacy; Dharma; Samskars; 
Tantrism 

Rishi Handa 

Further reading 

Crawford, S. Cromwell. 2003. Hindu Bioethics 
for the Twenty-First Century. Albany, NY: 
State University of New York Press. 

Jackson, Robert and Dermot Killingly. 1991. 
Moral Issues in the Hindu Tradition. Stoke- 
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CONVERSION 

When dealing with the question of whe- 
ther one can become Hindu, perceptions 
on conversion are varied amongst Hindus. 
In a nutshell, traditionalists argue that 
one cannot become, but is born Hindu, 
while modernists argue the contrary and 
that the adoption of ‘Hindu beliefs’ 
allows for conversion into the fold. The 
difference in opinion is explained by the 
fact that the two groups are posited in 
different discourses although each is una- 
ware of this. The argument essentially 
centres on what it means to be a Hindu, a 
term which both use but, unknown to 
them, with different connotations. The 
term ‘Hindu’, given by foreigners, is ori- 
ginally descriptive of an ethno-geographical 
people, disparate by nature. Irrespective 
of the application of the label, the popu- 
lace is structured in accordance with 
varna (class) and asrama (stage of life) 
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and thus one’s duty or dharma, governed 
by these two ordering systems, is of con- 
cern for the maintenance of social order. 
It was thus praxes and the continuation 
of ancestral customs which defined this 
ethno-geographical society, and not belief. 
What we today view as Hindu beliefs were 
in fact the beliefs of ancient textualists 
and certain sectarian groups, but they did 
not speak for all ethno-geographic 
Hindus; individuals in common society 
and less literate groups may very well 
have had their own beliefs. Sectarian tra- 
ditions may have been founded on perso- 
nal ideologies, but in this traditionalist 
discourse ‘Hindu’ (one living in Hind) 
refers to an ethno-geographic body of 
people associated with praxes contingent 
on their varna and asrama, not belief. On 
the other hand, the modernist Hindu has 
adopted the Orientalist’s perception of 
religion, which is grounded in Protestant 
attitudes and presuppositions. What was 
once an ethno-geographical culture of 
Hindus has now been reified into a ‘reli- 
gion’ called ‘Hinduism’. And with Wes- 
tern models of ‘religion’ centred on beliefs 
and faith, and Protestant approaches pla- 
cing ‘scripture’ as the locus, being ‘Hindu’ 
is defined by doctrines rooted in text. 

One can now see how the two groups 
reach their conclusions. For the tradition- 
alist, one cannot adopt the customary or 
ancestral practices of a varna or jati 
(caste), which one can only be born into. 
Adoption of certain beliefs may allow an 
individual to join or convert to a formal 
order or sectarian group brought into 
being because of its personal doctrine, but 
they cannot call themselves ‘Hindu’, the 
prerequisite of which is the possession, at 
birth, of immutable class status as 
‘Hindu’ and is concerned with varna- 
asrama-based praxes and not belief. The 
modernist, defining ‘Hindu’ by only cer- 
tain hegemonic textual doctrines, sees the 
belief in these ideologies as sufficient to 
becoming ‘Hindu’. Varna is relegated to a 
societal issue and not a ‘religious’ one. 


Therein, however, lies the twofold failure 
to realise that distinctions of ‘religious’ 
and ‘profane’ were absent prior to the 
Enlightenment, the ideas of which were 
brought into India through the Oriental- 
ists; and that at some point in history 
‘Hindu’ was synonymous with ‘Indian’. 

Ideology-based orders and sectarian 
groups indeed proselytised in order to 
increase numbers, but to proselytise on 
grounds of being Hindu made no sense, 
for the customs of one’s own ancestors 
were to be followed, not of someone 
else’s. For this reason, those grounded in 
their varna did not convert to Christianity 
or Islam, at least not through choice, as it 
nonsensically meant leaving one’s ances- 
tral practices to adopt another’s. Today 
having entered the arena of world reli- 
gions, ‘Hinduism’ is seen as a ‘religion’ 
like others, and for nationalist Hindus, it 
is not just a numbers game, but the sur- 
vival of their civilisation is at stake. While 
Muslims and Christians are busy seeking 
converts from Hinduism, modernist 
Hindus are reciprocating not only by 
educating Hindus about their ‘apologetic 
fallacies’ that all religions lead to the 
same goal, but by sharing with non- 
Hindus their heritage and philosophies. 

See also: Asramas (stages of life); Dharma; 
Hindu; Hinduism; Jati; Nationalism; 
Orientalism; Varna 

Rishi Handa 

Further reading 

King, Richard. 1999. Orientalism and 
Religion - Postcolonial Theory, India and 
‘The Mystic East’. London and New York: 
Routledge. 

COOMARASWAMY, ANANDA 
KENTISH (1877-1947) 

Born of a Ceylonese brahmana father and 
a British mother, he studied geology in 
London but is best known as a historian 
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of Indian art and an activist against Brit- 
ish imperialism in India and Sri Lanka. 
Influenced by the Arts and Crafts school 
in England, Coomaraswamy charged the 
British with destroying the traditional 
Ceylonese way of life through their 
attempts at industrialisation, and sought 
to revive indigenous artistic traditions 
through a rediscovery of their religious 
nature. In Art and Swadeshi (1911), he 
rejected the then prevailing view that 
Indian sculpture had been shaped by 
Greek influences transmitted through 
Gandharan Buddhist art. In a pioneering 
work, Rajput Painting (1916), he demon- 
strated the existence of a Hindu tradition 
of miniature painting, distinct from secu- 
lar Mughal court paintings. Coomar- 
aswamy also wrote on Hinduism and 
Buddhism, interpreting both as Indian 
forms of the philosophia perennis and dis- 
missing the attempts of European scho- 
lars to understand Hinduism as 
profoundly misconceived (Coomar- 
aswamy 1943: 1). 

See also : Buddhism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Hinduism, history of scholarship; 
Image worship 

Will Sweetman 
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COSMOGONY 

Questions about the origin of the world 
have always been of interest to human- 
kind and almost all peoples know tradi- 
tional accounts of cosmogony. Hindus 
possess a multitude of stories relating to 
the creation of the universe and of every- 
thing in it. In the Rgveda, Prthivl-Dyaus, 


Earth-and-Heaven, are worshipped as 
divinities, the original divine parents. 
India shares this ‘heaven-earth’ division 
and religion with a good many other 
peoples, who similarly explain the whole 
world as being originated from a pair of 
world-parents. 

This dualism could not accommodate 
the numerous new developments in Vedic 
religion, which uses a basic partition of 
the universe into tri-loka, ‘three-worlds’, 
distinct places for gods, ancestors and men. 
To each of these three worlds eleven devas 
were assigned, with various functions. 

One hymn in the Rgveda (10. 82) is 
addressed to Visvakarman, ‘The One- 
who-makes-all’. He is called mighty in 
mind and power, maker, disposer and 
most lofty presence, the Father who made 
us, the One beyond the seven rsis (seers). 

The two best-known Vedic versions of 
cosmogony are the Purusa Sukta (Rgveda 
10. 90) and the NasadTya Sukta (Rgveda 
10.129). The former, true to the Vedic 
understanding of the yajiia (sacrifice) as 
universally creative act, derives everything 
from the ritual sacrifice of Purusa, a 
human-shaped first being: 

Thousand-headed was the Purusa, thou- 
sand-eyed, thousand-footed. He embraced 
the earth on all sides, and stood beyond 
the breadth of ten fingers. The Purusa is 
this all, that which was and which shall be. 

He is Lord of immortality, which he out- 
grows through (sacrificial) food. One 
fourth of him is all beings. The three 
fourths of him is the immortal in heaven. 

This Purusa begets viraj, the ‘widespread’, 
and both together bring forth Purusa, the 
son, who becomes the sacrificial victim of 
the great sacrifice of the gods. From this 
great sacrifice originate the verses of the 
Veda, horses, cattle, goats and sheep. The 
four classes also have their origin in him, 
the sacrificial victim. 

The Brahmana was his mouth, out of his 
two arms were made the Ksatriyas, his 
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two thighs became the Vaisyas and from 
his feet the Sudras were born. From his 
mind was born the moon, from his eye the 
sun, from his mouth Indra and Agni, from 
his breath Vayu, from his navel the sky, 
from his head the heaven, from his feet 
the earth, from his ears the quarters. 

We find here the germ of the later Pan- 
caratra system, the idea that Visnu is also 
the material cause of the universe, out of 
which everything is fashioned. 

A more speculative treatment of the 
topic of creation is found in the NasadTya 
Sukta : 

Neither being, nor non-being existed: 
there was no air, no sky that is beyond it. 
What was concealed? Wherein? Who was 
its protector? And was there deep unfa- 
thomable water? Death then existed not, 
nor life immortal, of neither night nor day 
was there any sign. By its inherent force 
the One breathed without wind: no other 
thing existed beyond that. There was at 
first darkness, by darkness hidden; without 
distinctive marks, this all was water. Cov- 
ered by the void, by force of heat (tapas) 
the One came into being. Desire entered 
the One in the beginning: it was the ear- 
liest seed, the product of thought. The 
sages searching in their hearts with 
wisdom found the origin of being in non- 
being. Who knows for certain? Who shall 
declare it? From which was it born, and 
wherefrom came this creation? The gods 
were born after this world’s creation: who 
can know from where it has arisen? None 
can know from where creation has arisen 
and whether he has or has not produced 
it: he who surveys it in the highest heaven, 
he only knows - or he may not. 

The terms asat, usually translated as 
‘non-being’, and sat, ‘being’, do not have 
the meaning of the Greek on - meon, 
which would result in a mutual exclusion. 
The Indian understanding of these terms 
permits their co-existence: asat is ‘being 
without specific determination’, akin to 
chaos, whereas sat is ‘determined entity, 


manifest being, order’. The asymmetry of 
sat and asat, which is, as it were, com- 
plementary, is of a fundamental nature 
like that between chaos and order, as 
understood by modern science, expressed 
in terms of entropy and neg-entropy. Sat 
and asat are the positive and the negative 
poles, complementary, whose tension 
produces and maintains the many things. 
The Hindu notion of creation (sarga) 
presupposes an uncreated substratum, 
and concerns more the moulding and 
ordering of the basic material than its 
absolute beginning (creatio ex nihilo). 

The Upanisads offer a great variety of 
theories regarding the origin of the uni- 
verse. According to the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad (1. 1. 4): 

In the beginning the atman, the Self, was 
alone, in the form of a Purusa, a male 
being. He looked around and saw nothing 
beside himself. He said: ‘I am’. He was 
afraid and he had no joy; he longed for 
another being. He was as large as a man 
and woman embracing. He divided himself 
into two: husband and wife. Thus human 
beings were created. She turned into a 
cow - he became a bull. She turned into a 
mare - he became a stallion. And thus the 
various kinds of animals came into existence. 

The account given here reveals the first 
traces of the Samkhya system, in which 
everything owes its origin to the interac- 
tion between Purusa and Prakrti, the 
uncreated principles, one male, the other 
female, spirit and matter, passivity and 
activity. 

The Puranas are the main source for 
the popular traditional Hindu cosmog- 
ony. They usually begin with a question 
to the narrator, requesting him to tell his 
audience everything about the origin and 
development of the universe. The narrator 
complies and launches into often lengthy 
accounts. The story of creation (sarga) is 
one of the standard five topics (panca- 
laksana) of Puranas. The version in Visnu 
Pur ana (1.2) goes like this: 
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In the beginning Brahma was all things, 
comprehending in his nature the manifest 
(vyakta) and the non manifest (avyakta). 
He then came to exist in the form of spirit 
(Purusa) and time (kala). Next developed 
the forms of the non-manifest and the 
manifest. These four - prakrti (primary 
matter), Purusa (spirit), vyakta (manifest 
being) and kala (time) - were the original 
creations of Visnu and the cause of the 
origin, the preservation and the destruc- 
tion of all things. The further detail of the 
initial evolution of the universe follows 
the Samkhya account, which makes the 
disturbance of the equilibrium of the 
gunas (constituent principles) responsible 
for the development of gross and subtle 
elements, the sense organs and their 
faculties. A new element appears when the 
text continues: 

Having combined with each other into one 
mass they formed an egg (anda), which 
gradually expanded like a bubble of water. 
This vast egg, compounded of the ele- 
ments and resting on the waters, was the 
excellent abode of Visnu; and there Visnu, 
the Lord of the Universe, whose essence 
is inscrutable, assumed a perceptible form 
and abided in it in the form of Brahma. Its 
shell, vast as the mountain Meru, was 
composed of the mountains and the inter- 
ior was filled with the waters of the 
oceans. In that egg were the continents 
and the seas and the mountains, the pla- 
nets and the divisions of the universe, the 
gods, the demons and humankind. 

God, assuming the role of creator, 
becomes Brahma and engages in creating 
the world. As Visnu he preserves the world, 
and assuming the form of Rudra he swal- 
lows it up at the end of a world-age. 

Having thus devoured all things and con- 
verted the world into one vast ocean of 
water, the Supreme reposes on his mighty 
serpent couch amidst the deep: he awakes 
after a world-age, and again, as Brahma, 
becomes creator. 


One can find illustrations of Visnu resting 
on the world-snake (Sesa) with a lotus- 
stalk issuing from his navel, the four- 
faced Brahma, the Creator, sitting cross 
legged on top of the lotus flower. 

Creation is described as Visnu’s Ilia 
(play) in order to exclude any (selfish) 
purpose served by God’s activity. After a 
detailed description of the process of for- 
mation of the universe, the Purana men- 
tions several unsuccessful attempts by 
Visnu to create a living being willing to 
propagate, before present humankind 
came into existence. 

The Manusmrti account of creation is 
important because of Manu’s authority as 
father of humankind and first law-giver. 
According to this, in the beginning the 
world was chaos, without distinguishable 
forms and attributes, as if in sleep. Then 
appeared the Svayambhu Bhagavan, the 
Lord-who-is-of-Himself, invisible and 
without distinguishing characteristics: he 
removed the darkness. This paramatman 
(supreme spirit-soul) was filled with a 
desire to create beings. He created water 
and put the seed sakti-rupl, power-form, 
into it. This seed shone with the splen- 
dour of a thousand suns. It then became 
an egg, as bright as gold (hiranyagarbha): 
from it issued Brahma, who shaped all the 
worlds. He, who is the origin of every- 
thing, eternal, of the form of sat and asat, 
Purusa who issued from it, he is called 
Brahma. For a whole year he remained in 
the form of an egg, and then, through 
concentrated thought (dhyana), he divi- 
ded himself into two. From the two halves 
were created heaven and earth, and space 
in between them: the eight points of the 
compass, the place of water and the sea. 
From the Self he produced mind (manas), 
containing in him both sat and asat; from 
this came individuality (ahamkara), with 
pride and dominion. The Manusmrti enu- 
merates the successive creation of the 
twenty-four principles from which, 
according to the Samkhya system, every- 
thing is made: mahat, the Great Principle, 
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all entities that contain the three gunas 
(constituent principles: sattva, rajas, 

tamas) in themselves, the five sense organs 
and so on. The various celestial beings are 
then created, along with yajna, the sacri- 
fice. For it Rg-, Yajur- and Sama-veda 
were produced out of Agni, Vayu and 
Surya. Tapas, heat-power, as well as rati, 
pleasure, icchha, desire, and krodha, 
anger, are created. Dharma and adharma, 
as well as all other pairs of opposites, like 
himsa and ahimsa (cruelty and kindness), 
are apportioned by Brahma unto every 
being. The origin of the four castes is 
explained in the same terms as the 
account in the Purusa Sukta. Brahma 
divides his body into two parts. Out of 
the union springs up the first human 
being, Virat. Virat practises tapas in order 
to create Prajapati, who brings forth ten 
Maharsis as well as seven Manus, Devas 
and the various kinds of good and evil 
spirits: the Yaksas and Pisacas, Gandhar- 
vas and Apsarasas, Nagas and Garudas. 

The most complex cosmogony narra- 
tive is offered by Bhagavata Purana 3.5, in 
which traditional mythological motives 
are combined with the fully developed 
Samkhya philosophy. It first describes the 
Lord (Visnu) in his pre-creation existence. 
Looking around, he could not perceive 
anything because he alone was. He was, 
as it were, asat (‘non-existent’, i.e. 
unmanifest) because his saktis (powers) 
were asleep although his consciousness 
was awake. The power of he who was 
looking around in the form of sat and 
asat is called maya - through this the 
Lord created the universe. When the 
equilibrium of the three gunas in maya 
were disturbed by the influence of kala, 
he placed his manly power in the form of 
the Purusa, as his own self, into it. From 
the Unmanifest impelled by Time, Mahat 
(the Great Principle) was evolved. From 
this evolved Aham (the ego-principle), 
which in its triple form of Adhibhuta 
(elementary), Adhyama (spiritual), and 
Adhidaiva (divine) became the origin of 


the five gross bhutas, the five senses of 
perception and of action (indriyas) and 
the mind (manas). The process of creation 
then seemed to be stalling. The text con- 
tinues after an intermezzo: 

When the Lord saw that his saktis were 
unable to begin the process of creation of 
the universe he assumed the form of the 
Goddess Kala and entered the twenty- 
three principles (tattvas) - the Mahat, the 
Aham, the five gross elements, the five 
subtle elements, the five senses of percep- 
tion, the five senses of action, and the mind. 

He connected the disconnected principles 
into one Purusa (a cosmic person). 

This being is a part-manifestation of the 
Supreme being and also called the prime- 
val avatara: from it the entire creation 
takes its origin. On this Purusa, originally 
shaped like an egg, gradually individual 
organs appear: 

There appeared in him a mouth: the god 
of fire, one of the Lokapalas, whose abode 
it is, entered it along with his sakti: the 
organ of speech, through which the jTva is 
capable of uttering words. 

Successively all the other organs appear on 
the Primeval Purusa: the appropriate deities 
enter these and create the corresponding 
human faculties. The last of these is 

Citta, the seat of intelligence, the abode of 
Brahma, who entered it along with his 
power, the faculty of intellection, by means 
of which the jTva distinguishes between 
right and wrong. 

Apparently taking up another creation- 
story tradition, the Purana continues: 

From his head emanated the heavenly 
world, the earth from his feet and the 
intermediate world from his navel. 

The lengthy account ends with yet 
another motive, recalling the Vedic 
Purusa Sukta and the Manusmrti : 
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From the mouth of the Purusa emanated 
the Vedas, as well as the Brahmana. From 
the arms emanated the Ksatriya order, 
from the thighs the order of agriculturists 
and traders, from the feet came the rules 
for those born to serve. 

Hindus in more recent times have 
attempted to harmonise their ancient 
cosmogonies with modern scientific find- 
ings and have detected many parallels 
between their traditional accounts of the 
origin of the universe and modern expla- 
nations of the evolution of the universe. 

See also: Agni; Ahamkara; Ahimsa; Apsar- 
asas; Atman; Avatara; Bhutas; Brahma; 
Brahmana; Deities; Dharma; Dharmasas- 
tras; Dikpalas; Dyaus Pitr; Gandharvas; 
Garuda; Gunas; Hiranyagarbha; Indra; 
JIva; Lila; Mahat; Manas; Maya; Meru, 
Mount; Nagas; Pancaratras; Pisacas; Pra- 
japati; Prakrti; PrthivI; Puranas; Purusa; 
Rsi; Rudra; Samhita; Samkhya; Sesa; 
Surya; Tapas; Time; Upanisads; Varna; 
Vayu; Vedism; Visnu; Visvakarman; Yajna; 
Yaksa 

Klaus K. Klostermaier 
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COSMOLOGY 

The ancient Hindus certainly had a quite 
accurate knowledge of those parts of 
India in which they lived, and those parts 
of Asia to which they ventured forth 
across the seas, as far as the Philippines, 
where Sanskrit inscriptions have been 
found (and perhaps even further). As far 
as the cosmos was concerned, they situ- 
ated themselves within a universe much 
larger than that of other ancient cultures. 
The models of the universe in various 
texts differ in a number of substantial 
details: all of them have mythical Mount 
Meru at the centre. The Mahabhdrata has 
preserved an old version of the world- 
model in which four dvlpas or continents 
were arranged around Mount Meru, with 
the Ocean of Salt as the southern border 
of the world, and the Ocean of Milk as 
the northern. The fully developed model 
of the Visnu Purdna (2.4; with parallels in 
other Puranas) is much more complex: it 
knows of seven dvlpas surrounded by and 
surrounding seven concentric oceans. In 
the centre of this world stands Mount 
Meru, forming with Jambu-dvlpa the 
innermost circle. Its boundary is formed 
by a vast ring of salt water, the lavana- 
sagara, followed by another concentric 
ring of land and so on, according to the 
following scheme (to be read from the 
bottom upwards): 


Andakataha 

Tamas 

Lokalokasaila 

Kancanlbhuml 

Jalasagara 


128 Shell of World Egg 
128 Darkness 
128 World-No- World 
Mountains 
128 Land of Gold 
64 Sea of Sweet Water 
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Puskaradvlpa 

64 

Blue Lotus Land 

Ksirasagara 

32 

Milk Ocean 

Sakadvlpa 

32 

Teak Tree Land 

Dadhisamudra 

16 

Buttermilk Ocean 

Krauiicadvlpa 

16 

Heron Land 

Sarpisamudra 

8 

Melted Butter 
Ocean 

Kusadvlpa 

8 

Kusa Grass Land 

Surasamudra 

4 

Wine Ocean 

Salmadvlpa 

4 

Silk Cotton Tree 
Land 

Iksurasasamudra 

2 

Sugarcane Juice 
Land 

Plaksadvlpa 

2 

Fig Tree Land 

Lavanasamudra 

1 

Saltwater Ocean 

Jambudvlpa 

1 

Roseapple Tree 
Land 

(Total: 

510) 


Mount Meru 


The numeral indicates the width of each 
ring of sea or land, using as basic unit the 
diameter of Jambudvlpa= 100,000 yojanas 
(a yojana is not uniformly defined - here 
it is about nine English miles). The uni- 
verse seen horizontally, has to be ima- 
gined as consisting of concentric circles, 
whose centre is Mount Meru, the pivot of 
Jambudvlpa. 

Jambudvlpa consists of twelve parts, 
one of which is Bharata-varsa. Bharata- 
varsa (India) again is divided into nine 
parts, ruled over by kings from the 
dynasties descended from Satajit, going 
back through various illustrious rulers to 
Prthu, from whom the earth (prhvi) took 
her name, since he subdued the earth, 
levelling it and beginning to cultivate it. 
Whereas the other eight parts of Jambud- 
vlpa are described as ‘places of perfect 
enjoyment, where happiness is sponta- 
neous and uninterrupted, without vicissi- 
tude, without age and death, without 
distinction of virtue or vice, without any 
change brought about by the cycle of 
sages’ ( Visnu Purdna 2.2:42-54), Bharata- 
varsa is subject to the deterioration which 
is brought about by the succession of the 


four yugas; it knows suffering and death. 
But it is praised nevertheless as ‘the best 
of the divisions of Jambudvlpa, because it 
is the land of works’ which enable people 
to gain heaven or even final emancipation 
(Visnu Purdna 2.3: 1-2). The gods them- 
selves praise the good fortune of those 
born in Bharata-varsa. The description of 
the several parts of Jambu-dvlpa, which 
follows in the Visnu Purdna, contains 
valuable information about the geography 
and ethnology of ancient India. 

Mount Meru, the Golden Mountain in 
the centre of Jambudvlpa, plays a large 
role in Indian cosmology. Its height is 
given as 84,000 yojanas, its depth below 
the surface of the earth as 16,000. Its 
diameter at the summit is 32,000 yojanas 
and its base 16,000 yojanas ‘so that this 
mountain is like the seed-cup of the lotus 
of the earth’ (Visnu Purdna 2. 2:4-5). 
From the base of Meru extend mighty 
mountain ridges; on its summit is the vast 
city of Brahma, extending 14,000 yojanas. 
Around it, at the cardinal points and in 
the intermediate quarters, is situated the 
city of Indra and the cities of the other 
regents of the spheres. The capital of 
Brahma is enclosed by the river Ganges 
(Ganga): issuing from the foot of Visnu 
and washing the lunar orb, it falls here 
from the skies, and, after encircling the 
city, divides into four mighty rivers. 

The Puranas describe in detail not only 
Jambudvlpa but also the other continents 
with their geography and history. In the 
five continents outside Jambudvlpa the 
lives of men last for five thousand years; 
they are happy, sinless and enjoy unin- 
terrupted bliss. They have their own 
system of classes, corresponding to the 
four varnas in Bharata-varsa, but this 
division does not result in any friction of 
any deprivation of one group of people 
compared with other. In Puskara-dvlpa 
men live a thousand years, free from 
sickness and sorrow and unruffled by 
anger and affection. There is neither 
virtue nor vice, neither killer not slain; 
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there is no jealousy, envy, fear, hatred; 
neither is there truth or falsehood. Food 
is spontaneously produced there. There is 
no distinction of caste and order, there 
are no fixed laws, nor are rites per- 
formed for the sake of merit. The three 
Samhitas, the Puranas, ethics, policy and 
the laws of service are unknown. It is, in 
fact, a terrestrial paradise where time 
yields happiness to all its inhabitants, who 
are exempt from sickness and decay. A 
Nyagrodha-tree grows on this land, which 
is the special abode of Brahma, and he 
resides in it, adored by devas and asuras. 
‘Beyond the sea of fresh water is a region 
of twice its extent, where the land is of 
gold and where no living beings reside. 
Thence extends the Lokaloka mountain, 
which is ten thousand yojanas in breadth 
and as many in height; and beyond it 
perpetual darkness invests the mountain 
all around; which darkness is again 
encompassed by the shell of the world- 
egg. Thus the universe with its exterior 
shall is give hundred million yojanas in 
extent. It is the mother and nurse of all 
creatures, the foundation of all worlds, 
and the principal element. ( Visnu Purana 
2.4:94-8). 

The universe as described in Hindu 
cosmology is geocentric: the earth is the 
centre of the entire universe, though not 
its best part as regards enjoyment. It is, 
however, best suited for work, for the 
possibilities which it opens to gain the 
supreme end, liberation. Mount Meru, 
the centre of the Hindu world, is far away 
from Bharata-varsa. Only later Hindu 
sects identify the centre of the world with 
their centres of worship. Saivites consider 
Cidambaram as the world-centre, Vais- 
navas identify Vrndavana with the pivot 
of the world. The Purana accounts are 
also quite modest when comparing their 
own country with other countries; the 
people in other countries are described as 
materially much better off, they are free 
from most of the hazards which beset the 
people of Bharat. 


A vertical section produces the follow- 
ing ‘layers’ of sheaths of the World-Egg, 
the brahmanda: 

Satyaloka 

Tapoloka 

Janaloka 

Maharloka 

Svarloka (Planets) Regions of the 

Bhuvarloka (Sky) consequences of 

Bhurloka (Earth) work 

Atala (White) 

Vitala (Black) 

Nitala (Purple) 

Gabhastimat (Yellow) 

Mahatala (Sandy) Nether worlds 
Sutala (Stony) 

Patala (Golden) 

Sesa (the World-Snake) 

Raurava etc. (28 narakas or hells) 

The cosmos, whose centre is the Earth, 
extends upwards and downwards in many 
lokas (‘worlds’). 

Each of the seven nether worlds 
extends for 10,000 yojanas below the sur- 
face of the one preceding: ‘They are 
embellished with magnificent palaces in 
which dwell numerous danavas, daityas, 
yaksas and great nagas. The Muni Narada 
after his return from those regions to the 
skies declared amoungst the celestials that 
patala was much more delightful than 
Indra’s heaven.’ Below these is Sesa, the 
‘form of Visnu proceeding from the qual- 
ity of darkness’, also called Ananta, the 
endless one, with a thousand heads, 
embellished with the svastika. Sesa bears 
the entire world like a diadem upon his 
head. When Ananta, his eyes rolling with 
intoxication, yawns, the earth, with all her 
woods and mountains, seas and rivers, 
trembles. 

The twenty-eight hells ‘beneath the 
earth and beneath the waters’ are places 
of punishment for sinners - specified 
according to their crimes. ‘One who 
bears false witness or utters a falsehood is 
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condemned to the Raurava hell. One who 
causes abortion, plunders a town, kills a 
cow, or strangles a man, goes to the 
Rodha hell. A Brahmana murderer, one 
who steals gold, a drinker of liquor and 
anyone associating with them goes to the 
Sukara hell.’ Amongst others, there is a 
special hell, called Asipatravana, into 
which those fall, who ‘wantonly cut green 
trees.’ The text concludes: ‘These hells, 
and hundreds of thousands of others, are 
the places in which sinners pay the pen- 
alty of their crimes. As numerous as are 
the offences that people commit, so many 
are the hells in which they are punished: 
and all who deviate from the duties 
imposed upon them by caste and stage of 
life, in thought, word or deed, are sen- 
tenced to punishment in the hellish 
regions.’ Frightful as the hells may be - 
illustrated with gruesome pictures in 
modern edition of the Purdnas they are 
temporal, not eternal punishment. After 
the crime has been atoned for, the sinners 
are released and can continue their life- 
journey upwards. 

The sphere of the earth in the upward 
direction ‘extends as far as it is illumi- 
nated by the rays of sun and moon; and 
to the same extent the sphere of the sky 
extends upwards, till the beginning of the 
sphere of the planets.’ The solar orb is 
situated a hundred thousand yojanas 
from the earth and that of the moon an 
equal distance from the sun. At the same 
interval above the moon occurs the orbit 
of all lunar constellations. Budha (Mer- 
cury) is two hundred thousand yojanas 
above the lunar mansions. Sukra (Venus) 
is at the same distance from Budha. 
Angaraka (Mars) is as far above Sukra; 
Brhaspati (Jupiter) as far from Angaraka, 
whilst Sani (Saturn) is two hundred and 
fifty thousand leagues beyond Brhaspati. 
The sphere of the Seven Rsis is a hundred 
thousand yojanas above Sani, and at a 
similar height above these is the Dhruva 
(Pole-star), the pivot of the whole plane- 
tary circle. Bhur, Bhuva and Svar form 


the ‘region of the consequence or works’ - 
the region of the works that bring merit is 
Bharatavarsa alone. 

Above Dhruva at the distance of ten 
million yojanas, lies Mahar-loka, whose 
inhabitants dwell in it for a kalpa or a day 
or Brahma. At twice that distance is Jana- 
loka, where Sanandana and other pure- 
minded sons of Brahma reside. At four 
times the distance, between the last two, 
lies the Tapo-loka inhabited by the devas 
called Vaibhrajas, who fire cannot harm. 
At six times the distance Satya-loka is 
situated, the sphere of truth, whose inha- 
bitants will never known death again. 
Satya-loka, is also called Brahma-loka, 
Sectarian texts add above Brahma-loka, 
Visnu-loka (or Vaikuntha) and Siva-loka 
(or Kailasa), assigning the supreme place 
to the deity of their own choice. 

The world-egg (with its seven dvlpas 
and samudras, its seven lokas and its 
seven nether worlds, Sesa and the hells 
beneath - all within the shall of brah- 
manda) is but the centre of a greater uni- 
verse which is stratified according to the 
following scheme: 


Pradhana-Purusa 

mahat 

bhutadi 

nabhas 

vayu 

vahni 

ambu 

The World-Egg 


(primeval matter and 
spirit) 

(the first principle) 
(the gross elements) 
(ether) 

(wind) 

(fire) 

(water) 

(earth) 


The Visnu Purana explains in detail: the 
world is encompassed on every side and 
above and below by the shell of the egg of 
Brahma, in the same manner as the seed 
or the wood-apple is encircled by its rind. 
Around the other surface of the shall 
flows water, for a space equal to ten times 
the diameter of the world. The waters are 
encompassed by fire, fire by air, air by 
ether, ether by the gross-elments, these by 
the first-principle. Each of these extends 
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in breadths ten times that layer which it 
encloses, and the last is enveloped by 
pradhana, which is infinite and its extent 
cannot be enumerated: It is therefore 
called the boundless, the illimitable cause 
of all existing things, supreme nature or 
prakrti the cause of all world-eggs of 
which there are thousands, and millions 
of thousands of millions. Within prad- 
hana resides puman, diffusive, conscious, 
and self-irradiating, as fire is inherent in 
flint. Both are encompassed by the 
energy of Visnu (Visnu-sakti), which is 
the case of the separation of the two at 
the period of dissolution, and the cause of 
their continuance in existence, as well as 
of their re-combination at the time of 
creation. 

See also: Asuras; Brahma; Deities; Ganga; 
Indra; Kalpa; Mahabharata; Meru, Mount; 
Muni; Nagas; Narada; Prakrti; Prthu; 
Puranas; Rsi; Saivism; Sakti; Samhita; 
Sesa; Svastika; Vaisnavism; Varnas; Visnu, 
Vrndavana, Yaksas, Yuga 
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COURTESANS 

In Sanskrit texts, including the Epics, 
Puranas and the poems and plays of 
medieval poets such as Kalidasa, nymphs 
called apsarases (‘women in the waters [of 
the clouds]’) can be identified as celestial 
‘courtesans’. They are all associated with 
the arts of music and dance, and are often 
depicted entertaining Indra in his celestial 
court. Apsarasas such as Rambha, 
Menaka, UrvasI, Tilottama and GhrtacI 
thus figure prominently in Sanskrit litera- 
ture as performers, temptresses, lovers and 
sometimes mothers. Though they engage 


in sexual relations with the celestial 
gandharva musicians, ascetics, kings and 
humans, their relationships rarely, if ever, 
culminate in marriage. 

In classical Sanskrit poetry, Dharma- 
scistra , Kamasastra and Alankarasastra, 
human courtesans are usually called vesya 
or ganika. The entire sixth book of Vat- 
syayana’s Kdmasutra is dedicated to the 
human courtesan. Vasantasena of 
UjjayinI, the heroine of the Sanskrit play 
Mrcchakatikd (‘The Little Clay Cart’, 
attributed to the poet Sudraka, c. fourth 
century) is among the vesyas of classical 
India depicted as a virtuous and dignified 
woman, indicating the socially ambiguous 
yet tolerated presence of such women. An 
oft quoted Sanskrit proverb, vesya darsa- 
nam punyam papa nasanam (‘the sight of 
a vesya is meritorious and destroys sin’) 
also points to their status in the Sanskritic 
imagination. 

In terms of social history, several com- 
munities of courtesans have traditionally 
existed in various parts of South Asia. In 
northern India, courtesans are generally 
known as tawa’if (‘accomplished courte- 
san’) or baljl (‘respected lady’). In Bengal, 
they are called nacnl (‘dancer’), and kala- 
vant (‘embodiment of the arts’) in 
Maharashtra. 

The figure of the courtesan is some- 
times conflated with that of the devadasl 
in south India. From the seventeenth 
century onward in the Tamil and Telegu- 
speaking parts of India, the same women 
who danced in temples and temple pro- 
cessions also performed in secular settings 
such as royal courts and the homes of 
landed gentry (zamlndars), and thus 
could be understood to function as both 
ritual performers and courtesans. 

See also: Aesthetics; Apsarasas; Dance; 
Devadasls; Dharmasastras; Gandharvas; 
Indra; Kalidasa; Kamasutra; Mahabharata; 
Music; Puranas; Ramayana; UjjayinI; Vat- 
syayana, Mallanaga 

Davesh Soneji 
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CUDAKARANA 

One of the Hindu childhood samskaras 
or rites of passage. The cudakarana - lit- 
erally, ‘creating a tuft (cuda)’ by cutting 
all the hair except a tuft on the top or 
back of the head - indicates the first cut- 
ting of the child’s hair. The texts prescribe 
the performance no sooner than the first 
birthday and up to three years of age. A 
barber and a metal razor (alternatively of 
udumbara wood) are required, and the 
rite is performed while the child is sitting 
in the mother’s lap. The number of strokes 
of the razor is prescribed, as well as their 
direction, all with the goal of leaving an 
intact tuft. The place of the tuft on the head 
is a matter of sectarian style; most leave it 
on the top and back as a topknot (sikha), 
but others prescribe it for the right side of 
the head. As usual many mantras are 
recited, beginning with mantras for 
Ganesa. However, most of the mantras 
divinise the razor as well as the entire 
process. This rite is also prescribed for 
young girls, though without the recitation 
of the mantras. This ceremony marks a 
step in the integration of the child with 
the Vedic culture of viewing all aspects of 
nature as divine, exemplified in the inter- 
locking complexity of the Vedic pantheon. 

See also: Ganesa; Mantra; Samskara 

Frederick M. Smith 
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DAKINIS 

Dakinls (‘Female Flyers’), who are most 
often found in Buddhist Tantric tradi- 
tions, are identical in their characteristics 
and functions to their Hindu homologues, 
the Yoginls. In fact, the earliest inscrip- 
tional reference to a Hindu goddess 
temple in all of South Asia, the 423 ce 
Gangdhar inscription, evokes the flying 
Dakinls, rather than the Yoginls. Both 
Dakinls and Yoginls are possessed of the 
power of flight, a power fuelled by their 
consumption of human and animal blood 
and flesh; and the Buddhist Dakinls, like 
the Hindu Yoginls, also identified as 
human sorceresses, play a vital role in the 
initiation of male practitioners into eso- 
teric Tantric practice. In non-Tantric 
works such as the c. twelfth-century 
Tithidakinikalpa, Dakinls are listed toge- 
ther with a host of other demonic entities 
as principles of childhood diseases. In 
modern-day parlance, the Hindi dayan 
(or daln), a cognate of the Sanskrit 
dakinl, is used as a generic term to refer 
to a female demoness, a human sorceress 
or simply an ‘old hag’. 


See also : Buddhism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Tantras 

David Gordon White 
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DAKSA 

Daksa is one of the prajapatis, one of the 
ten progenitors of the human race created 
by Manu, and is generally considered to 
be their chieftain. Regarded also as a son 
of Brahma, he is usually associated with 
creative forces. The Rgveda contains the 
enigmatic statement that ‘Daksa sprang 
from Aditi, and Aditi sprang from Daksa’. 
This has been interpreted in various ways 
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to mean that the gods spring from each 
other in an eternal cycle or that Daksa is 
the universal creative energy represented 
as the power in the sacrifice. This early 
identification of Daksa with the creative 
energy and priestly abilities to safeguard 
the sacrifice and ensure contact with the 
gods is picked up by the Epics and the 
Puranas, which describe him as a second- 
ary creator or a rsi who is present at the 
beginning of each cycle of creation. Some 
traditions present him as the progenitor 
of the devas (deities) and rsis. 

See also : Aditi; Brahma; Deities; Manu; 
Prajapati; Puranas; Rsi; Samhita 

Ron Geaves 
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DALITS 

Dalit (Sanskrit dalita, ‘split, broken, 
crushed’) is a general term for the most 
disadvantaged hereditary groups (caste, 
jati) in Indian society (Michael 1999). It 
includes the Chamars of northern India, 
the Mahars of Maharashtra, the Parai- 
yans (whence the English word pariah) of 
Tamil Nadu, and others. Other groups, 
such as candalas, are often mentioned in 
Sanskrit literature. All these are subject to 
exploitation and oppression. They are 
considered by others to be so unclean that 
their touch, or in some cases even their 
shadow, is polluting. This pollution is 
attributed to their occupations, such as 
leatherworking and other work involving 
dead cattle, or the distillation of toddy 
from the sap of the palmyra or other 
palms, and to their consumption of meat, 
including beef, and toddy. It applies to all 
members of a group, whether or not they 
share the polluting occupation or diet; all 


are traditionally excluded from housing 
areas, wells, schools, temples or even 
roads used by other castes. According to 
the 1931 census (the last to yield relevant 
figures), what are now called Dalits were 
14.9 per cent of the Indian population, 
and 21.1 per cent of the Hindu popula- 
tion - over three times as numerous as 
brahmanas (Schwartzberg 1978: 106). 

The name ‘Dalit’ was made current in 
the late twentieth century by Dalits them- 
selves, in preference to terms imposed by 
others, such as asprsya (‘untouchable’), 
avarna (‘without a varna’) or paiicama 
(‘fifth [after the four varnas]’), used in 
dharmasastra, ‘scheduled castes’, used by 
legislators and administrators in the Brit- 
ish period and in independent India, or 
‘Harijan’ (‘people of God’), bestowed by 
Gandhi. The Indian constitution of 1950, 
drafted under the chairmanship of the 
Mahar lawyer B.R. Ambedkar, declares 
‘the enforcement of any disability arising 
from “untouchability”’ to be an offence. 
This legal provision, though reinforced by 
the Untouchability Prohibition Act of 
1955, is insufficient to protect Dalits from 
exploitation and violence, including muti- 
lation, rape and murder. 

Various forms of positive discrimination 
for the ‘scheduled castes’, in education, 
employment and electoral representation, 
were introduced in the course of the 
twentieth century. However, following 
British theorists who saw caste as a fea- 
ture of Hindu religion rather than of 
South Asian society, the Indian legislators 
ruled that only a Hindu (or, according to 
later legislation, a Buddhist) could be a 
member of a scheduled caste. Christians 
or Muslims of the same origin who suffer 
the same oppression are excluded from 
the provisions for protection and positive 
discrimination (Dushkin 1972: 168). 

The category ‘Dalit’, unlike ‘scheduled 
caste’, is independent of religious bound- 
aries, and Dalit Christians have been 
prominent in movements for Dalit self- 
assertion and advancement (Prabhakar 
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1988). Many Dalits refuse to call them- 
selves Hindu and reject Hindu dharma 
(even as interpreted by reformers such as 
Gandhi) as an ideology of oppression 
(Omvedt 1995; Leslie 2003: 53-61). This 
rejection was expressed dramatically by 
the mass conversion of Mahars to Bud- 
dhism led by Ambedkar in 1956; it has 
been further provoked by the claims of 
Hindutva. Some, however, such as the 
Izhavas of Kerala, led by Narayana Guru 
(1854-1928) (Jones 1989: 179-82, 203-7), 
or the Valmlki Sabha in the Panjab 
(Leslie 2003), seek to overcome exclusion 
through ‘sanskritisation’. 

See also: Ambedkar, Bhimrao Ram; Brah- 
manas; Buddhism, relationship with Hindu- 
ism; Caste; Dharma; Dharmasastra; 
Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; Hindu; 
Hindutva; Jati; Purity and pollution, ritual; 
Varna; Valmlki 

Dermot Killingley 
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DAMAYANTl 

See: Nala 


DANA 

Encompassing a wide range of presta- 
tions, dana is understood as a ritually 
given gift, donation, offering, transfer or 
endowment. The giver of dana forges an 
ephemeral relationship with the recipient 
and may accumulate merit, transfer the 
effects of wrongdoing, discharge a debt or 
ensure a future return. Some types of 
dana are given between kin groups of 
similar social standing; some are made 
from higher- to lower-caste groups. Some 
cannot be returned; others cannot be 
refused. In early vedic literature, dana is a 
materially valued item - such as cattle, 
horses, women servants or gold, generally 
presented by members of the Ksatriya to 
Brahmanas for their role as priestly inter- 
mediaries. A particular type of dana 
known as daksina is regularly presented 
by the yajamana, or ‘sacrificer’, to Brah- 
manas as compensation for services ren- 
dered in performing yajna, ‘sacrifice’. 
Dana later comes to include bequests of 
land, thus forming the basis of great 
wealth for many religious institutions in 
India. In Buddhism, dana is counted as 
one of the key paramls, ‘perfections', in 
which giving is formalised as a founda- 
tional practice for laypeople, as well as 
monastics. The practice of giving dana is 
not only one of the most important ways 
for Buddhist householders to accumulate 
merit, it also ensures the perpetuation of a 
monastic sahgha, or ‘community’, depen- 
dent on communally given alms. As both 
idea and practice, dana has economic and 
religious dimensions, and continues to be 
a central feature of contemporary ritual in 
India, including those related to the sams- 
karas, such as funerary rites and marriage. 

See also: AntyestI; Brahmana; Caste; 
Samskara; Varna; Veda; Vivaha 
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the Royal Anthropological Institute) 21 . 3 : 
453 - 73 .’ 


DANCE 

Dancing is a vital part of Hindu worship. 
Dancing in worship might have originated 
when the early human being, helpless 
against the furies and ravages of nature, 
tried to propitiate these forces through 
song and dance (Goswami 2000: XI). 
Hindus believe that dance is a gift of the 
gods to the world. Brahma is believed to 
have created a fifth Veda, N city a Veda , out 
of the four Samhita, taking its padya 
(poetic content) from the Rgveda, music 
from the Samaveda, abhinaya (acting) 
from the Yajurveda and the rasa (emo- 
tions) from the Atharvaveda, and gave it 
to Bharata Muni, who wrote the 
redoubtable Natya Sdstra, the seminal 
treatise for all dancing and acting, with its 
thirty-seven chapters on dancing, music, 
dramatic representation, and theatre and 
stage craft (Govindarajan 1992: 5-6). 
There is extensive discussion of dance in 
many Puranas, such as the Agni Parana 
and Vis nit Parana. Dance is also a popu- 
lar and effective medium for the propa- 
gation of religious devotion and in 
addition raises funds for the running of 
temples. Dance is an indispensable part of 
all temple festivals. 

Siva and dance 

Siva is the Hindu god of dance. An alter- 
native creation story of the universe states 
that creation was effected by Siva setting 
its first rhythm in motion through his 
dance. The damaru, or small drum, in his 
upper right hand produces the sacred 
sound of creation, the Om (Banerji 1985: 
8). Siva is Nataraja, Lord of dance. The 
eternal dance of Siva (Siva tandava) is 
represented in the Nataraja icon, which is 
full of spiritual symbolism. His lifted 
right hand represents abhaya (refuge) and 
his left hand points down to a way out of 


samsara (the cycle of births and deaths), 
which is represented by the circle of fire 
surrounding the dancer. His lifted left 
foot represents anugraha (blessing) and 
his right foot stamps down on a dwarf 
representing ignorance. A more gentle 
form of dance (lasya) is said to have been 
created by Parvatl, wife of Siva, and given 
to human beings. Siva Nataraja is the 
main deity of the famous Cidambaram 
temple in south India, which is believed to 
be at the centre of the universe. The walls 
of this fourteenth-century structure have 
108 sculptures of Bharata Natyam poses. 
The famous ancient temples at Belur and 
Hajebld in Mysore are full of dancing 
sculptures. These temples were scarcely 
more than dancing pavilions for devotees, 
who danced on large circular slabs before 
the image of Visnu. 

Visnu is associated with dance in his 
MohinI (seductress) incarnation, necessi- 
tated by the vicious demon Bhasmasura, 
who was granted the boon by Siva of 
being able to turn anyone into ashes by 
touching their head. It is said that the 
demon tried to test his newly obtained 
powers on Siva himself and Siva fled to 
Visnu to save him from this predicament. 
Visnu, in the guise of MohinI, performed 
a dance before the demon, who was 
entranced by the beauty of the dancer and 
the dance, and, imitating the dancer, tou- 
ched his own head, rendering himself 
ashes. 

Dance forms in Hinduism 

The main dance forms of India are Bhar- 
ata Natyam of Tanjore, Kathak of Uttar 
Pradesh, Manipuri of Manipur State, 
Assam and Kathakali. All these art forms 
are permeated by worship of gods and 
mythology. The Bharata Natyam always 
begins with the alarippu, an invocation to 
the gods. The dance begins with the 
anjali, a pose of adoration. Manipuri 
dance, a gentle form, has themes mainly 
based on episodes from Lord Krsna’s life. 
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The origins of Kathakaji are traced to the 
Tantric period, about the fourteenth cen- 
tury ce. The Tantrists recommended dan- 
cing and singing at the end of all rituals. 
They believed that dance was efficacious 
in arousing KundalinI, the coiled energy 
at the base of the spine. 

Ramanattam, Kuyattam, Krsnanattam, 
Cakiar Kuttu, Teyyam and such religious 
art forms of Kerala contributed to the 
development of Kathakaji, which has the 
richest gestural code (mudra) of all Indian 
dance forms (Pandeya 1943: 28). The 
themes are taken from Hindu mythology. 
It is basically a tandava (fierce dance) and 
many of the themes tell of the destruction 
of evil beings and persons. But, unlike in 
Bharata Natyam, the performers are 
male. 

Teyyam is a form of ritual dance in 
Kerala in which elaborately masked and 
painted performers impersonate gods and 
deceased heroes. A highly stylised dance 
accompanied by ecstatic drumming and 
chanting is the main feature of this ritual 
of Northern Kerala. The dancing is 
inspired by the spirit of the deity posses- 
sing the ritual specialist, and ends with 
the return of the spirit to the shrine. The 
teyyam is a highly significant departure 
from Brahmanical forms of worship and, 
though originating from low and 
untouchable castes of Malabar, is increas- 
ingly attended by higher castes. Even 
brahmanas have a role in this popular 
ritual. 

Krsna and dance 

The Krsna-Radha dance of northern 
India is so familiar that a song is not 
considered perfect if it does not mention 
the dance of Krsna and Radha (Banerji 
1985: 34). In the Krsna cult sringara rasa 
(erotic emotion) is very prominent and 
the movements depict the spiritual love 
that exists between Krsna and the Gopi- 
kas (cowherdesses), symbolising the close 
affinity between God and his devotees. 


Devadasls 

The institution of Devadasls (literally ser- 
vants of God) is well known. These were 
devotional singers and dancers who had 
dedicated their lives to the service of God 
in a temple. They were considered to be 
married to the deity, and since they could 
never experience widowhood were con- 
sidered as auspicious and were invited, for 
instance, to marriage ceremonies. Dan- 
cing, music and the arts were considered 
pleasing to the gods, as can be under- 
stood from the notion that Gandharvas, 
Kinnaras and Apsarasas were an essential 
part of the heavenly court. The Apsara is 
the prototype of the Devadasl. 

Some Devadasls were abused by priests 
of the temple and royal patrons and this 
led to a stigma being attached to the pro- 
fession of dance during the British Raj. 
Efforts were made by overzealous reformers 
to ban this institution. Respectable families 
were reluctant to send their daughters for 
instruction in dance. However, due to the 
efforts of dedicated performers such as 
Uday Shankar, Vyjayanthimala, Mrinalini 
Sarabhai and Balasaraswati (herself a 
Devadasl) a change in attitude was brought 
about and there has been an explosion of 
interest in dance in recent times. 

See also: Apsarasas; Brahma; Brahmanas; 
Brahmanism; Cidambaram; Dalits; Deva- 
dasls; Gandharvas; Kinnaras; Krsna; Kun- 
dalini Yoga; MohinI; Mudra; Music; Myth; 
Om; Parvatl; Puranas; Radha; Sacred 
texts; Samhita; Samsara; Siva; Tantras; 
Utsava; Veda; Visnu; Widowhood 
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DARSANA (PHILOSOPHY AND 
THEOLOGY) 

See\ Saddarsana 

DARSANA (WORSHIP AND 
PRACTICE) 

A way of seeing’ can refer either to a 
philosophical system or to a school of 
thought or Darsan, the ‘auspicious sight’ 
of the deity, where the worshipper stands 
in front of the image, or murti, to see and 
be seen by the god. Darsana is a central 
element common to most worship, where 
the devotee makes visual contact with the 
deity, receiving blessings and protection 
through the eyes of the image. (In this 
way it can be seen as the counterbalance 
to the power of the ‘evil eye’ to do harm, 
often found in myth.) In most temples the 
image is kept behind curtains or locked 
doors, which are only opened at certain 
times, after the image has been washed, 
dressed and decorated by the priests. 
Being able actually to see the image is the 
climax of worship and the sense of exci- 
tement may be heightened by loud drum- 
ming and clashing of cymbals. 

The experience of darsana depends on 
the belief that the image actually embo- 
dies the deity and is in some sense alive. 
Devotees will speak of an image being 
particularly effective (in that it responds 
to requests) because it is ‘most alive’. The 
fact that this life is found in the eyes is 
expressed in the importance of the final 
ceremony of the making of the image, the 
prdnapatistha, which literally gives life to 
the image in the form of giving it eyes, 
either by painting them in or by adding 
shiny enamel eyes. Many images, such as 
the famous Lord Jagannatha of Puri, have 
disproportionately large eyes as a way of 


expressing the importance of visual con- 
tact with the deity. Aniconic deities, such 
as the stones found at wayside shrines in 
Rajastan, may be given large eyes so that 
they may give darsana. 

The concept of darsana is also behind 
the popularity of pilgrimage, whose 
importance stems from the idea of the 
sacred geography of India, with its many 
holy places connected with the lives of the 
gods and imbued with their presence. Pil- 
grims feel that they are taking darsana of 
the holy place, and the souvenir maps and 
pictures they buy will be installed in the 
domestic shrine, where they will be wor- 
shipped. This phenomenon, where pic- 
tures of powerful places and images retain 
the power to give and receive darsana, has 
been extended to the internet, where there 
are several sites specifically designed as 
virtual shrines offering darsana. 

The experience of darsana is one of 
bhakti: the devotee is entering into a per- 
sonal relationship with the deity without 
intervention from a priest. The priest may 
well be present, performing the appro- 
priate rituals, but darsana allows the 
worshipper to approach the deity directly. 
It is also a reciprocal relationship - it is 
important to worshippers to have been 
seen by their god. This moment of con- 
tact seems to be the foundation for a 
developing sense, found notably among 
urban worshippers, of having a personal 
relationship with the deity. This relation- 
ship transforms the deity, whether pre- 
viously categorised as ‘wild’ or ‘gentle’, 
into a protective ally. 

See also: Bhakti; Internet; Image worship; 
Jagannatha; Tirthayatra (Pilgrimage); 
Sacred geography; Saddarsana; Shrines, 
wayside 
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DASAHRA 

A ten-day festival held in October 
throughout India which celebrates the 
victory of good over evil. Mythologically 
the festival commemorates the victory of 
Rama over Ravana. In north India, where 
devotion to Rama is especially strong, for 
nine days the events of the Rdmayana are 
enacted by dance companies and actors, 
but on the final day street processions, 
with young boys dressed as the two prin- 
ces, act out the final battle scenes leading 
to the death of Ravana. The festival cul- 
minates in the destruction by lire of giant 
effigies of Ravana, his son Meghnada and 
his brother Kumbhakarna, who is regar- 
ded thoughout India as the epitome of 
sloth. The effigies are usually full of fire- 
works, and the child who is acting out the 
part of Rama fires into them flaming 
arrows. In recent times, the festival has 
also become associated with right-wing 
Hindu nationalism or Hindutva. 

The tenth day of Dasahra also coin- 
cides with the ninth day of Navaratri, the 
festival associated with the Goddess. In 
parts of India where goddess worship is 
particularly strong, such as Bengal, the 
emphasis is on celebrating Durga’s victory 
over the buffalo-demon Mahisa, and cul- 
minates, after nine days of intense wor- 
ship of the Goddess, in her immersion 
in water. In Mysore, the occasion is 
marked by a magnificent procession of 
richly decorated elephants. In Tamil 
Nadu, the nine days preceding the final 
event are given equally to the three god- 
desses; LaksmI, who presides over wealth 
and prosperity, Sarasvatl, the goddess of 
learning and the arts, and finally Durga, 
considered to be the goddess of fertility. 
The tenth day is considered auspicious for 
children to begin education in dance or 


music and to offer respect to their tea- 
chers in these arts. 

See also : Dance; Durga; Durga Puja; Gand- 
harvaveda; Hindutva; LaksmI, Sri; Mahisa; 
Music; Nationalism; Rama; Ramayana; 
Ravana; Sacred animals; Sarasvatl; Utsava 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

www.mangalore.com/festivals/dussera.html 
(accessed 17 October 2005). 

DASARATHA 

Dasaratha is the father of Rama, the hero 
of the Rdmayana, and of his three broth- 
ers, Bharata, Laksmana and Satrughna, 
born from his three queens, Kausalya, 
Kaikeyl and Sumitra (in the developed 
form of the text, born as incarnations of 
Visnu after Dasaratha has performed ela- 
borate sacrifice). As he prepares to install 
Rama as his co-ruler, his favourite, Kaikeyl, 
claims two boons that he has previously 
granted her and now demands Rama’s exile 
for fourteen years and her son Bharata’s 
installation instead. Bound by his pro- 
mise, Dasaratha reluctantly agrees but 
angrily repudiates Kaikeyl. Heartbroken, 
he soon dies in the arms of Kausalya, 
Rama’s mother, to whom he turns in his 
grief. As he dies, he recalls an episode of 
his youth when, shooting by sound, he 
killed an ascetic boy by mistake and so 
orphaned his helpless parents (a favoured 
episode in folk tellings and in sculpture). 

See also : Laksmana; Rama; Ramayana; 
Satrughna; Visnu 

John Brockington 


DASGUPTA, SURENDRANATH 
( 1885 - 1952 ) 

Indian philosopher and historian of phi- 
losophy. Dasgupta was born in a part of 
Bengal that is now Bangladesh, where his 
great-grandfather ran a college offering 
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instruction in Kavya (poetry), Vyakarana, 
Nyaya, Vedanta and Ayurveda. He studied 
first in Calcutta, receiving a doctorate in 
1920. He then went to Cambridge, where 
he earned a second doctorate in Western 
philosophy and was appointed lecturer. 
During his time in Cambridge, he pub- 
lished the first volume of the work which 
was to occupy him throughout his life, his 
History of Indian Philosophy (1922-55). 
He also published monographs on Patan- 
jali (1920) and Yoga (1930), and edited A 
History of Sanskrit Literature (1947). 
After his return to India he was principal 
of the Sanskrit College and, from 1942- 
45, professor at the University of Cal- 
cutta. He was offered the Professorship of 
Sanskrit at Edinburgh University, but was 
unable to take it up due to ill health. He 
died before being able to complete a 
planned two-volume account of his own 
philosophy; a brief version of it had been 
published in 1936. 

See also'. Ayurveda; Nyaya; Patanjali; 
Poetry; Vedanta; Vyakarana; Yoga 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Dasgupta, S.N. 1920. The Study of Patanjali. 

Calcutta: University of Calcutta. 

Dasgupta, S.N. 1922-55. A History of Indian 
Philosophy. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 

Dasgupta, S.N. 1930. Yoga Philosophy in 
Relation to Other Systems of Indian 
Thought. Calcutta: University of Calcutta. 
Dasgupta, S.N. (ed.). 1947. A History of Sanskrit 
Literature. Calcutta: University of Calcutta. 


DATTA VIDYARTHI, PANDIT 
GURU (d. 1890) 

Hindu reformer and leading advocate of 
the militant Gurukul wing of the Arya 
Samaj. Guru Datta Vidyarthi was at the 
centre of the debate which would split the 
Arya Samaj in the 1880s. In essence, 
Vidyarthi and the ‘militants’ considered 


the Arya Samaj founder Dayananda Sar- 
aswati to be a divinely inspired rrsi (pro- 
phet), and his principal work, Satyarth 
Prakcts (‘an illumination of truth’), to be 
an unquestionable religious text. The 
internal debate came to head over the 
issue of the leadership of the Dayananda 
Anglo-Vedic College in Lahore, as the 
Gurukul militants desired a revision of 
the curriculum to reflect their views, with 
Vidyarthi as the institution’s principal. 
While the moderates eventually succeeded 
in retaining control of the college, the 
Gurukul wing subsequently expanded its 
activities into preaching and the ‘conver- 
sion’ of Indians to their brand of the 
Arya religious worldview. Among Vidyar- 
thi’s more memorable contributions to 
Arya Samaji literature was his attempt to 
authoritatively establish the ‘true mean- 
ing’ of the Rgveda, considered by Arya 
Samajis as the urtext of Hinduism. 
Vidyarthi objected to European Oriental- 
ist depictions of this text as constituted by 
natural myths, and so translated the Veda 
to support the Arya Samaj view that it 
recorded early elements of Hindu scien- 
tific achievement and hence supported 
claims to an advanced Hindu nationhood. 
His essays were collected for posthumous 
publication in The Wisdom of the Rishis 
(Lahore, n.d.). 

See also : Arya Samaj; Orientalism; Sam- 
hita; Dayananda Saraswati, Swami 

Michael S. Dodson 

Further reading 

Jones, K.W. 1989. Socio-Religious Reform 
Movements in British India. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 

Prakash, G. 1999. Another Reason: Science 
and the Imagination of Modern India. Prin- 
ceton, NJ: Princeton University Press. 

DATTATREYA 

The son of Atri and Anasuya, who is 
variously regarded as the teacher of the 
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Asuras or the preceptor of non-Aryan 
tribal peoples, and thus regarded as 
ritually impure. His sons were Soma, 
Datta and Durvasas, each of whom is 
believed to have received a portion of the 
divine essence, inherited from their 
father’s association with the trimurti, the 
triad form of the gods Brahma, Visnu and 
Siva. Dattatreya’s identification as a par- 
tial incarnation of the three major deities 
of classical Hindusim may have been an 
early attempt to synthesise competing 
cults. Dattatreya remains an object of 
devotion in contemporary India and is 
often associated with Advaita Vedanta. 
Iconographically, he appears as the three 
gods of the trimurti sitting or standing 
with each other with their customary 
emblems and vahanas. Alternatively he 
can be depicted with three heads (one for 
each god) and accompanied by four dogs 
and a bull. 

See also: Anasuya; Asuras; Atri; Brahma; 
Soma; Siva; Trimurti; Vahanas; Vedanta; 
Visnu 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Stutley, Margaret and James Stutley (eds). 
1977. A Dictionary of Hinduism: Its 

Mythology, Folklore and Development 1500 
bc-ad 1500. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 


DAYA MATA, SRI 

The president of the Self-Realisation 
Fellowship started by Yogananda Para- 
mhansa in Los Angeles in 1920 to pro- 
mote the teachings of Kriya Yoga. 
Known as the Sanghamata (Mother of 
the Society), Daya Mata was one of the 
group of American women who dedicated 
their lives to the teachings of Yogananda 
Paramhansa and went on to join his 
monastic order. Since 1955, she has 
remained head of the order of monks 
and nuns, many of whom work as her 


assistants and secretaries. Through others, 
she remains the guiding force of the net- 
work of Ashram communities throughout 
the world. She spent over twenty years 
with Yogananda Paramhansa, including 
eleven years in Encinitas when he was 
working on his two books, Autobiography 
of a Yogi and the Second Coming of 
Christ. Otherwise her primary residence 
as been the Mother Centre in Mt 
Washington, which she first entered as a 
young girl and which remains her ‘home’ 
to this day. 

See also: Asram(a) (religious community); 
Kriya Yoga; Self-realisation Fellowship; 
Yogananda, Paramhansa 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

www.yogananda-srf.org (accessed 27 October 
2005). 

Daya Mata. 1998. Only Love: Living the Spiri- 
tual Life in a Changing World. Los Angeles, 
CA: Self-Realization Fellowship Publishers. 

DAYA, SISTER (1882-1955) 

Georgina Jones was the daughter of a 
Nevada senator and an adherent of theo- 
sophy before meeting Swami Para- 
mananda of the Boston Vedanta Centre. 
In 1921, she took the name Sister Daya 
and became a Vedantin minister. As one 
of Paramananda’s prominent women dis- 
ciples, Sister Daya made an energetic 
contribution to the growth of the move- 
ment in America. 

Together with Gayatri Devi, Para- 
mananda’s niece, Sister Daya was chosen 
in 1940 by the Boston and Ananda Ash- 
rama Vedanta communities to succeed 
Swami Paramananda as their leader. 
Swami Virajananda, then president of 
the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, 
rejected this proposal and subsequently 
withdrew recognition from these two cen- 
tres. Sister Daya continued as a leader of 
the independent Order of Ramakrishna 
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Brahmavadin, which was created as a 
result of this dispute. 

See also: Ramakrishna Math and Mission 

Gwilym Beckerlegge 

Further reading 

Daya, Sister. 1976. The Guru and the Disciple: 
My Life with Swami Paramananda. Cohas- 
set, MA: The Vedanta Centre. 


DAYANANDA SARASWATI, 
SWAMI (1824-83) 

Swami Dayananda Saraswati was the 
founder of the Hindu revivalist movement 
the Arya Samaj. Raised in a Brahmana 
family in Gujarat, Dayananda had a tra- 
ditional education. Discontented with life 
in the world, Dayananda ran away from 
home as a young man and was initiated as 
a samnyasin. After studying with various 
teachers, Dayananda met Virjanand, a 
blind samnyasin who instilled in him a 
revulsion for contemporary ‘Hinduism’, 
but also a burning desire to revive India’s 
glorious ancient religion. After unsuc- 
cessful attempts to start Sanskrit schools, 
Dayananda and his followers formed the 
Arya Samaj in 1875 to realise his vision 
of religious revitalisation. 

In many ways Dayananda’s under- 
standing of the history of the religions of 
India, an ancient golden age followed by 
centuries of decline, was similar to the 
opinions of the British Orientalists of his 
time. Yet Dayananda maintained that his 
teaching was based upon the oldest strata 
of the literature of the Veda, the Samhita. 
By novel methods of interpretation, Day- 
ananda attempted to demonstrate that 
Vedic theology was monotheistic, with 
those texts praising a single almighty and 
unchanging God. To prove this conten- 
tion, Dayananda wrote and published a 
complete commentary and translation 
into Hindi of the Yajurveda and a partial 
commentary on the Rgveda, making those 


texts available to the general public in a 
way that was unprecedented. Dayananda 
was also a strident advocate of social 
reform. He rejected widow immolation 
and criticised restrictions on widow 
remarriage, for example, and he cham- 
pioned education for girls as well as boys. 
Dayananda was also a very active con- 
troversialist, frequently engaging in public 
debate with Hindu, Muslim and Christian 
religious leaders. A tireless preacher, 
writer and activist, Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati was one of the most influential 
figures in nineteenth-century India. 

See also: Arya Samaj; Hinduism, history of 
scholarship; Orientalism; Samhita; Sam- 
nyasa; Sanskrit; Sati; Widow remarriage; 
Women’s education 

J.E. Llewellyn 

Further reading 

Dayanand Saraswati. 1978. Autobiography of 
Dayananda Saraswati, ed. K.C. Yadav. 
Delhi: Manohar. 

Dayanand Saraswati. 1989. Light of Truth: Or, 
An English Translation of the Satyarth Pra- 
dash, trans. Chiranjiva Bharadwaja. Delhi: 
Sarvadeshik Arya Pratinidhi Sabha. 

Jordens, J.T.F. 1993. Dayananda Saraswati: His 
Life and Ideas. Delhi: Oxford University 
Press. 

Llewellyn, J.E. 1993. The Arya Samaj as a 
Fundamentalist Movement: A Study in Com- 
parative Fundamentalism. Delhi: Manohar. 

DECCAN EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 

The Deccan Education Society was foun- 
ded in 1884 and now constitutes twenty- 
seven institutions in India, ranging from 
pre-primary through to higher education. 
The educational focus is on science, tech- 
nology, commerce and medicine. Its ori- 
gins go back to 1880 in the founding of 
the New English School in Poona, created 
by the efforts of Vishnu Krishna Chi- 
plonkar, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Gopal 
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Ganesh Agarkar and Mahadavrao Nam- 
joshi, all stalwarts of the Indian freedom 
struggle. 

Believing that India’s entry into the 
modern world could only be achieved by 
education, they went on to establish the 
Deccan Education Society in 1883 with 
the intention of providing continuity and 
permanence to the vision of private edu- 
cation of a high standard begun with the 
establishment of the school. In 1884, 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale and Dhonde 
Keshav Karve built the first college of the 
Deccan Education Society, charged with 
the vision to promote national regenera- 
tion through the means of education. 

In 1885, the Deccan Education Society 
established Fergusson College, named 
after its first patron, Sir James Fergusson, 
Governor of Bombay from 1880-85 and 
inaugurated by its first principal, William 
Wordsworth, the grandson of the poet. 
Fergusson College expanded rapidly, 
aided by contributions from Deccan roy- 
alty, and remains one of India’s foremost 
education institutions, now incorporating 
the Institute of Management Develop- 
ment and Research, opened in 1974. 

The Deccan Education Society suc- 
ceeded in developing a modern education 
system for Indians, combining the best of 
British education techniques available in 
India with a sense of Indian nationalism. 
It was the first institution to provide such 
an education for Indians independently 
of the British or Christian-controlled 
schools, from the very beginning display- 
ing the symbols of Hinduism such as 
the Hanuman temple incorporated into 
the grounds of Fergusson College. The 
ethos of the society is manifested in the 
combination of English educators and 
Hindu patriots who made up its founding 
body. 

See also : Gokhale, Gopal Krishna; Hanu- 
man; Karve, Dhonde Keshav; Tilak, Bal 
Gangadhar 

Ron Geaves 


Further reading 

Jones, Kenneth. 1989. Socio-Religious Reform 
Movements in British India, The New Cam- 
bridge History of India, vol. 3.1. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 
www.fergusson.edu (accessed 17 October 2005). 

DEITIES 

For Hindus, the Divine is both one and 
many. A rich mythopoetic culture perso- 
nalises and sanctifies very many aspects of 
human life and the natural world, includ- 
ing concepts, feelings and inspirations. 
Almost every human activity and every 
local area or group of people has its 
patron deities. These are all woven toge- 
ther in a complex web. One deity can be 
revealed in many different forms; con- 
versely, different deities can merge into 
each other, by sharing epithets or myths. 
They are related by kinship ties (which 
can vary in different parts of India) or are 
seen as devotees of each other. New 
deities can emerge, to reflect changing 
historical and social situations or theolo- 
gical and philosophical developments. 

Behind this ‘polytheism’ is an under- 
lying unity. According to one’s philoso- 
phical view or darsana, the Supreme 
Being may be thought of either as perso- 
nal or as the impersonal Brahman, but in 
either case its ‘own form’ (svarupa) is 
beyond conception; it is nirguna, ‘without 
qualities’. That which can be imagined is 
God-with-form (saguna), for which the 
Sanskrit word used is deva or devata. 
This is related to Latin ‘deus’ and hence 
to English ‘deity’, but tends to signify ‘a 
god’, for the devas are plural. If Hindus 
use the word ‘God’ in English, with an 
initial capital, they usually refer to one of 
the ‘high’ or ‘great gods’ (maha deva), or 
to the supreme Brahman. 

For the deities are not all equal: they 
do not express the One-beyond-form to 
the same degree. There is a divine hier- 
archy. Lesser divinities are ‘parts’ (amsa), 
like rays from the sun, while the ‘high 
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gods’, in this analogy, are the sun itself: 
the perfect form through which Supreme 
Being communicates itself. Another ana- 
logy might be concentric circles: the 
‘higher’ divinities are the more inclusive - 
and therefore the greater the number of 
forms (rupa) in which they can appear to 
their devotees. It is lesser deities who are 
restricted to one or a few forms. Inter- 
woven with this division is another one: 
that between local and India-wide rele- 
vance. Again, the more inclusive or 
‘higher’ the divinity, the wider the geo- 
graphical spread of his/her significance. 

Most Hindus hold as the prime focus 
of their devotion their Istadevata (chosen 
divinity). It is usually a form of one of the 
three ‘high’ deities, Visnu, Siva or Maha- 
devl (the Great Goddess), who each have 
their retinue of family, servants or incar- 
nations (avatara). Thus Hindus describe 
themselves as Vaisnava, Saiva or Sakta, 
respectively (Sakta from Sakti, meaning 
‘power’ or ‘energy’, the most important 
epithet of the Goddess). In practical 
terms these three divinities replace the 
older, classical ‘trinity’ or trimurti of 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva, each presiding 
over three cosmic functions of creation, 
preservation and destruction. 

Worship of deities 

Deities are worshipped in temples, in the 
home, in the workplace, at pilgrimage 
sites, in wayside shrines. They reside in 
their prescribed iconographic images 
(pratima, murti) or in aniconic symbols - 
Siva’s linga, Visnu’s saligrama (a stone 
containing fossil molluscs), a plant, a jar 
or some other object. Especially in tantric 
sects, the power of a deity resides in par- 
ticular sounds (mantras) and even letters 
(aksara), and geometric diagrams (yan- 
tras). Sometimes divinity may be present 
in a natural object, a tree or a river, a 
mountain or a rock. A particular deity 
may be worshipped at any time, but 
they also have their special days of the 


week or lunar fortnight, and their seaso- 
nal festivals. 

Deities are categorised as ‘pure’ or 
‘impure’, the latter being those that 
receive animal sacrifice. Public worship of 
‘pure’ (Sanskritic) deities is performed 
exclusively by male brahmana priests, 
while worship of domestic deities is per- 
formed by women of the household. 
‘Impure’, local or folk deities are medi- 
ated by non-brahmana priests of either 
sex. The basic pattern of worship of any 
deity involves presenting offerings, as to 
an honoured guest. In the standard puja 
there are sixteen ingredients, including 
food offerings which are shared with the 
worshippers as prasada (‘grace’ of the 
deity). The major deities have their own 
scriptures, myths and manuals for wor- 
ship, though most branches of Hinduism 
acknowledge the Veda as their founda- 
tional text. 

Ancient origins 

Modern Hinduism is a synthesis of dif- 
ferent historical traditions. The most 
dominant has been that derived from the 
Samhita, the oldest texts of the sacred 
Sanskrit language. But there have been 
other sources as well. The Dravidian lan- 
guages spoken mostly in south India have 
had their own traditions and deities, and 
there is a vast substratum of local and 
tribal divinities, varying from region to 
region. There is much speculation that 
some deities may have roots in the ancient 
Indus Valley culture which flourished in 
northern and western India from around 
2500 bce to around 1800 bce. Examples 
of its script on steatite seals and copper 
plates have been subjected to intensive 
study, but still remain largely impene- 
trable; and consequently the iconographic 
figures associated with the script remain 
equally mysterious. Identifications are 
suggestive, though speculative; none is 
unambiguously connected to later Hindu 
religious images. For example, one seal 
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image depicting a figure seated in what 
looks like a yoga position has been tenta- 
tively named a ‘proto-Siva’ but its simi- 
larity to the later iconography of that 
deity remains a matter of subjective jud- 
gement. It seems at least probable that 
many local forms of the Devi worshipped 
throughout India - and clearly not reflec- 
ted in the male-dominated pantheon of 
the vedic hymns - may have very ancient 
roots in the Indus Valley culture. 

Vedic divinities 

With some recent exceptions, scholarly 
consensus has been on discontinuity 
between this pre-historic civilisation and 
the oldest literature in Sanskrit. The 
Rgveda - first of the four Samhita - is a 
collection of hymns believed by many 
scholars to have been composed in 
modern Punjab around 1500-1200 bce, 
but there is clearly an older tradition 
behind them. There are over a thousand 
hymns associated with a ritual sacrifice to 
gods who represent natural phenomena - 
sky, earth, winds, storm, fire and sun - 
among many other things. There are close 
connections to the Avesta of ancient Iran, 
and this may suggest that some early 
Vedic divinities were brought to India by 
Indo-European tribes entering from the 
northwest. 

The Vedic gods are at war with enemies 
called daitya, danava and other names 
which eventually came to signify ‘demon’. 
(The demons were called asura later on, 
but originally this was a name for a class 
of gods.) Throughout later Hinduism this 
war between gods and demons continues, 
which is why the deities are always depic- 
ted with their characteristic weapons. 
Mythically it represents the conflict 
between good and evil - or, rather, 
between enlightenment and ignorance - 
but perhaps it sometimes reflected histor- 
ical political conflicts. 

The Samhita contain subtle and pro- 
found metaphysical concepts which have 


continued to underlie later Hinduism. 
Their gods represent natural phenomena 
but they always ‘mean’ other things as 
well. They are hypostases (mythical per- 
sonifications) of social, moral and meta- 
physical principles, like Varuna, who 
represents the moral order as well as the 
overarching sky, and Mitra, his compa- 
nion, whose name means ‘friend’. These 
belong to a group of sky gods called adi- 
tyas, sons of Aditi, ‘the primordial’. The 
gods are said to be thirty-three in 
number - eleven each belonging to the 
‘three worlds’ of earth, atmosphere and 
the heavens - but in fact there are far 
more. The ‘three worlds’ are the realms of 
mortal existence which worshippers seek 
to transcend in a quest for immortality. 
Later this quest is seen as freedom from 
rebirth in the illusory realms of samsara. 

Among gods of the atmosphere, Indra, 
the Storm, is king of the gods. His most 
famous exploit is to defeat the drought 
demon Vrtra. In later Hinduism he stands 
for royalty, but also sometimes the senses, 
for he is very much ‘of this world’. A 
group called Maruts are stormy winds 
and young warriors. The Rudras (how- 
lers) are the storm in its destructive 
aspect, with their wild leader Rudra, who 
becomes the ‘high God’ Siva later on. 
Agni, the personified sacred fire, connects 
the human and divine worlds. There are 
several solar deities, associated with the 
sun’s different aspects. Its journey across 
the sky is represented by Surya in his 
chariot drawn by seven horses (repro- 
duced in the famous thirteenth-century 
sun temple at Konarak). Savitr represents 
the glowing light before dawn and after 
sunset, and like Agni he is a god of 
inspiration. He continues to be invoked in 
the Gayatrl mantra recited by observant 
Brahmanas three times a day at sunrise, 
noon and sunset. Visnu ‘the pervader’, is 
praised in the Veda for taking three giant 
steps which encompass the three worlds, 
and represent the sun’s ascent to the 
zenith. The most important female 
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divinities are Usas, the Dawn, depicted as 
a young married woman; Ratrl, night in 
its benevolent aspect; PrthivI, the earth; 
and, more important later on, Vac, 
speech, who became identified with Sar- 
asvatl. These are just a few examples from 
a vast pantheon. 

In later Hinduism, Indra and the Vedic 
gods represent an old order that has 
passed away. Always apparently closer to 
personified abstractions than to personal 
divinities, these deities diminished in 
importance relative to the ritual and 
metaphysical concepts they embodied. 
They were eventually ‘demythologised’ 
and interiorised, especially in the Upani- 
sads. New divinities were placed above 
them - or were seen as encompassing 
them: Prajapati, ‘the progenitor’, and 
Purusa, the cosmic ‘Person’. The Brah- 
man of the sacrifice - the power of invo- 
cation, or prayer itself - came to be seen 
as the absolute principle behind all that 
exists. Personified as Brahma, he becomes 
the creator god. In later Hinduism he is 
inferior to his transcendent neuter form, 
but he remains the creator of this world 
and its cycles of time. Brahma or Praja- 
pati is seen as the supreme divinity in late 
vedic texts. 

‘High gods’ and ‘classical Hinduism’ 

Historical dating of ancient Indian texts 
and therefore of theological and philoso- 
phical developments is uncertain, but by 
around the second century bce a new kind 
of divinity seems to have arisen: personal 
gods who inspired devotion in followers 
who looked to them for salvation from 
the three worlds - by now understood as 
the round of samsara and rebirth. The 
Vedic deities having been transcended by 
the absolute Brahman, the latter in turn is 
‘encompassed’ by two personal ‘high 
gods’, Visnu and Siva. Meanwhile the 
Vedic religion was being spread east and 
south through the Indian subcontinent by 
kings and emperors who looked to its 


brahmana priesthood to authenticate 
their rule - and their deities. In con- 
sequence many local traditions con- 
tributed to the ongoing synthesis that 
constitutes ‘classical Hinduism’. This 
process is sometimes called ‘sanskritisa- 
tion’: local deities are absorbed into the 
‘Vedic’ mainstream through the medium 
of Sanskrit and ‘purification’ through 
brahmanical forms of worship. 

Both Visnu and Siva emerged out of 
the conceptual background of Vedic reli- 
gion, but the cult of the latter seems to 
have absorbed many non-Vedic elements - 
especially the lihga, the ‘fertility symbol’ 
that has become his characteristic ‘mark’ 
or ‘sign’ (the meaning of linga in San- 
skrit). Both of these divinities absorb the 
names, deeds and attributes of many 
others - an example of their ‘encompass- 
ing’ nature that we noted at the begin- 
ning. Visnu, whose three strides cover 
earth, atmosphere and highest heaven, 
became identified with Purusa, the ‘cosmic 
Person’. Among other new names he 
acquired the epithet bhagavat (‘blessed’) 
and in the BhagavadgTta he reveals him- 
self in his human incarnation, Krsna, as 
the awe-inspiring great Being whose body 
is the whole universe. Meanwhile Rudra, 
too, has developed from his fearsome 
Vedic role, and starts to be addressed as 
Siva, the kindly, the auspicious - perhaps 
at first an apotropaic epithet - and in the 
Svetasvatara Upanisad is addressed as the 
one God above all others. In both these 
early theistic texts Visnu and Siva are 
associated with yoga, although there are 
already different kinds of yoga. But it is 
Siva who eventually becomes known as 
Lord of Yoga (Yogesvaraj as an ascetic 
practice. Myth and theology focused on 
these two deities were developed in the 
Epics and Puranas, scriptures which took 
shape over a very long period from about 
mid-first millennium bce to the middle of 
the first millennium ce. 

In iconography, ‘high gods’ are depicted 
with at least four hands (sometimes more), 
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whereas lesser gods and mortals have only 
two. All are identified by distinguishing 
marks of dress or accoutrements. Visnu 
carries his cakra or discus - a weapon of 
war, but also the sun’s disk - a conch shell, 
a mace and a lotus. He wears a crown 
signifying that he is Lord of the World 
(Jagannatha). Siva is associated with his 
trident weapon, the crescent moon in his 
hair, a snake and a tiger skin. His hair is 
piled in the matted locks of the ascetic and 
his skin is pale from sacred ash (vibhuti), 
with which, as a yogi, he smears his body. 
Also signifying his connection with yoga, 
his third eye in the middle of the forehead 
indicates inner sight or enlightenment. 
These are the most common features of a 
complex and varied iconography. 

In Vaisnavism, Siva is usually acknowl- 
edged as a lesser deity, and vice versa in 
Saivism. These two Hindu ‘religions’ each 
incorporate different sects and mirror 
each other, for their theology, ritual and 
devotion run in parallel. In both, the 
cosmos unfolds out of the Deity in stages, 
in each of which he is known by different 
names, which also correspond to different 
levels of consciousness in yoga. Siva has 
five faces (pancanana); Visnu has four 
vyuhas, or emanations, and many incar- 
nations (avatara). At the end of each era, 
or kalpa, the cosmos is destroyed and 
recreated out of the Deity in his svarupa - 
his ‘own’, or real, form, which is also nir- 
rupa, beyond form or concept. 

Visnu and Siva are each praised in a 
‘hymn of a thousand names’ (sahasra- 
nama) - indicative of the infinite number 
of forms these protean deities may take. 
Their names are different, for their cults 
are quite distinct, though they also com- 
plement each other - as signified by 
Visnu’s dark complexion and Siva’s white 
colour. The former, as Preserver, is con- 
cerned with cosmic and social order and 
sovereignty. (His two most important 
incarnations are kings.) Siva the Destroyer 
retains something of his Vedic identity as 
Outsider. As the great Yogi he lives on 


society’s fringes and destroys the world- 
illusion through meditation and asceti- 
cism. Yet paradoxically, Siva the Ascetic 
is also Siva the Erotic, the consort of the 
Great Goddess. (This is not as contra- 
dictory in Hindu thought as it might 
appear at first sight, for both involve 
mastery of the sexual force.) 

These two ‘high’, or ‘encompassing’, 
Gods are worshipped in distinct local 
forms in important temples throughout 
the subcontinent, where they are closely 
identified with a particular place. For 
example, Siva is Nataraja (Lord of dance) 
at the great temple at Cidambaram; Visnu 
is Vithoba at Pandharpur in Maharas- 
thra; Venkatesvara in the mountain shrine 
at Tirupati in Andhra; at Srirangam in 
Tamil Nadu he is Anantasayin, the Lord 
lying upon the cosmic waters. Each shrine 
has its own myths, often recorded in its 
own local purana ( sthalapurana ) and 
belongs to an India-wide pilgrimage 
route. Siva is worshipped in twelve major 
pilgrimage sites from south to north 
where his hidden ‘lihga of light’ (jyo- 
tirlinga), is said to reside. Thus local and 
universal (India-wide) traditions of a 
deity are interconnected. 

In the devotional or Bhakti movements, 
which arose from around the seventh 
century ce, again there are both Saiva 
and Vaisnava sects, each teaching devo- 
tion to one of these deities as the most 
immediate or even exclusive means to 
moksa or salvation. In devotional hymns 
in vernacular languages there is often a 
local emphasis: it is Siva or Visnu wor- 
shipped in a particular place who is being 
addressed. The hymns express a personal 
relationship of intimacy and tenderness. 
Bhakti is also central to the worship of 
Krsna and Rama, Visnu’s avataras and 
the many forms of Devi. 

Devi or Saktl 

In contrast to Vedic religion, in ‘Hindu- 
ism’ feminine divinity becomes prominent. 
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Each member of the male pantheon has a 
consort who represents his feminine aspect 
but is also worshipped independently. 
Brahma is accompanied by Sarasvatl - a 
river in the Veda, now Goddess of learn- 
ing; she rides a swan and carries a musical 
instrument or a book. Visnu has two 
consorts, LaksmI or Sri, who represents 
wealth and well-being, and BhudevI, the 
earth. LaksmI’s invariable emblem is the 
lotus, on one of which she sits while 
holding another in her hand. Sometimes 
she is shown being bathed by two ele- 
phants. Both she and Sarasvatl have eight 
names expressing their different aspects. It 
is Siva’s consort, however, who is the 
Great Goddess as an independent cosmic 
principle. She has innumerable forms: as 
wife of Siva, she is Parvatl or Uma. This 
pair are the divine lovers for Saivism, as 
Radha and Krsna are for Vaisnavism. 
Their marriage is celebrated at the Sivar- 
atri festival. Their love creates the uni- 
verse; for erotic desire is a form of the 
divine energy that wants to bring the 
world into existence, just as its opposite, 
ascetic withdrawal, seeks to eliminate it. 
Siva combines the opposites: as arche- 
typal ascetic, he burns the god of desire 
(Kama) with his third eye. Parvatl, how- 
ever, persuades him to bring him back to 
life again! The divine pair appear together 
under different names in different local- 
ities, where often it is the Goddess who is 
the more prominent. For example at the 
big temple at Madurai, in south India, the 
Goddess MlnaksT (historically a patron 
deity of the ancient Pandya kingdom) is 
married to Siva in the form of Sundar- 
esvara (Lord of beauty). 

It is mostly when she fights the demons 
on her own that Devi becomes MahadevI, 
the Great Goddess, independent of her 
consort. Her place in the pantheon is first 
reflected in a long poem called Devi 
Mahatmya (fourth century ce). It tells 
how the male gods projected from them- 
selves their female energies or aspects 
(their saktis) and these coalesced into an 


awe-inspiring martial goddess. She fights 
the ‘great demon’ Mahisa, who takes the 
form of a buffalo. During the battle the 
Goddess emanates from herself even fier- 
cer female forms, including ‘the black 
one’. Kali, who emerges from her angry 
countenance. Kali is mostly a Tantric 
goddess (see below). 

The Great Goddess incorporated fierce 
or martial female divinities in many parts 
of India. For example, she is 
VindhyavasinI - ‘dweller in the Vindhya’ 
mountains - in western India. Her most 
India-wide name is Durga, and her most 
important festival the ‘nine nights’ of the 
Goddess (Navaratri) in the autumn. 
Durga is portrayed as a beautiful young 
woman with many arms holding a variety 
of weapons, riding a lion and attacking a 
buffalo, from whose head emerges the 
figure of a man. But iconography does 
not always reflect how a deity is experi- 
enced. In Bengal, where she is especially 
important, Durga is seen as a young 
married daughter, returning on a visit 
from her husband’s home, accompanied 
by her four children, Sarasvatl and 
LaksmI and Siva’s two sons (see below). 
Although a form of Siva’s consort Par- 
vatl, she is not usually portrayed along- 
side her husband. 

The Great Goddess has her own ‘hymn 
of a thousand names’. In parts of South 
India she is worshipped as Lalita, a beau- 
tiful, erotic goddess who defeats the 
demon Bhandasura. Lalita dwells in the 
mythical city of Srlpura - notionally at 
the heart of her emblem the Sri Cakra, 
the geometric ‘diagram’ which is the focus 
of her worship. As the ‘encompassing’ 
Goddess, MahadevI incorporates innu- 
merable local goddesses, who are often 
addressed simply as ‘Mother’ (Ma). 

Visnu’s avataras and Siva’s family 

All deities can have incarnations; but it is 
Visnu who specially takes incarnation in 
order to save the world from evil (part of 
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his role as ‘Preserver’). There are several 
lists of his avataras, but the most common 
one has ten, among whom the two most 
important are Rama, the king of Ayod- 
hya, and Krsna, who spoke the Bhaga- 
vadgTta to Arjuna. The story of the 
kidnapping of Rama’s wife, Slta (incarna- 
tion of Laksnn), by Ravana, demon king of 
Sri Lanka, and her husband’s expedition 
to rescue her is told in the Ramayana. 
Krsna is a king in the Mahabharata and 
military ally of the Pandava brothers; but 
in later texts he has another character as 
the delightful child (Bala Krsna) growing 
up in the idyllic forest of Vrndavana and 
as the irresistible divine lover of Radha 
and the cowherd women (the gopls). The 
two avataras have their own iconography; 
Krsna is blue in colour, most typically 
portrayed as a graceful youth playing a 
flute; or else as a playful child. Rama, a 
graceful young warrior, carries a large bow. 
They are each worshipped by their devo- 
tees as a full expression of the Supreme 
Being in human form (purnavatara). 

Paradoxically, it is Siva the ascetic who 
is father of the Hindu ‘holy family’. His 
two sons are elephant-headed Ganesa and 
Skanda Kumara, usually portrayed with a 
peacock and a long spear. They both have 
many different names, myths and local 
and historical traditions. In Tamil-speaking 
areas of south India and Sri Lanka, the 
latter is worshipped as a ‘high god’, where 
he is also known as Subramanya and 
Murukan. He has two wives: Devasena, 
whose name reflects his identification with 
Skanda, the army commander of the 
Vedic gods, and Vajli, a local forest 
maiden. They reflect his dual character: 
he is both martial and a god of romantic 
love. As Kumara, he is portrayed as a 
handsome young bachelor. As Karttikeya, 
he was born with six heads and nourished 
by the six krttikas (the Pleides) in the 
lunar month of Karttik, when his major 
festival is held. Historically Karttikeya 
was a presiding deity of rulers and the 
warrior classes. 


Ganesa or Ganapati, the remover of 
obstacles, and hence ‘lord of beginnings’, 
is the widely popular elephant-headed 
deity whose shrine is present in most 
temples. Representing ‘success’, he is 
invoked at the start of enterprises. Possi- 
bly his elephant nature results from fusion 
of a local animal-deity with Ganapati, the 
‘general’ of Siva’s host of ganas, his semi- 
demonic entourage. But his myths tell 
how, born by parthenogenesis from Par- 
vatl alone, he lost his human head during 
a battle with his ‘stepfather’, but was 
restored by being given an elephant’s head 
in its place. He has a jovial, gentle nature. 
His major festival (Ganesacaturthi) is 
especially important in Maharashtra, 
where the nationalist leader B.G. Tilak 
gave the name Ganapati (‘lord of hosts’) a 
political significance as lord of ‘the 
masses’. He has many different local 
forms and aspects. 

Divinities in the tantras 

In the Tantric sects, which flourished from 
around the tenth century onwards, we see 
a proliferation of images of terrifying and 
sometimes grotesque deities, often with 
multiple arms wielding weapons. Best 
known of these is the naked Kali standing 
upon her husband Siva’s chest, holding an 
axe and a severed head, and other grue- 
some accoutrements. This image, like that 
of other Tantric deities, is deliberately 
inauspicious, designed to represent what 
is most threatening in the natural world 
and in human nature. Many of them are 
understood as the inauspicious or fear- 
some aspects of otherwise benevolent 
‘high gods’. It is part of the latter’s 
‘encompassing’ role that they absorb both 
kinds of attributes, for the nature of a 
high deity is to transcend the opposites of 
‘duality’. 

There are Tantric cults of Visnu; but 
the Tantric deity above all is Siva, logi- 
cally continuing his Vedic role as the 
cosmic outsider; while MahadevI the 
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Great Goddess has both benevolent and 
fierce aspects. The violence of Hindu 
deities is directed against the demons, but 
in Tantric cults violent or erotic divinities 
are part of a complicated philosophy that 
has both magical and mystical dimen- 
sions. The most widespread Tantric form 
of Siva is Bhairava (whose name means 
‘fearful'), while the Goddess is Bhairavl. 
In Tantric Saktism the latter has ten 
forms, called the mahavidyas, or ten great 
forms of knowledge, of which some are 
auspicious, some inauspicious. Her some- 
times terrifying iconography does not 
prevent the Tantric Goddess from being 
seen as a protective and salvific mother 
attracting tender devotion, for example 
from the famous Bengali saint Sri 
Ramakrishna 

Minor divinities and other 
supernatural beings 

The distinguishing feature of a ‘high god’ 
is that he/she can bestow moksa, liberation 
from rebirth in samsara (‘the wandering’). 
Hindus also acknowledge divinity, how- 
ever, in lesser or partial forms. A second 
‘tier’ rules over specific departments. 
Those we have already met as consorts 
and ‘family’ of the high deities are wor- 
shipped independently during their spe- 
cial festivals and prayed to for practical 
aims: Sarasvatl is patron deity of arts, 
music and learning; LaksmI is prayed to 
for success in business or for prosperity 
and general well-being. Visvakarman 
(‘world maker’) is the divine architect in 
the Veda, another form of Brahma the 
creator. He too has his own festival, and 
nowadays is adopted as patron deity of 
engineers. In parts of rural India, Ganesa 
and Durga are connected to agriculture. 

Another ‘tier’ forms the retinue of the 
higher gods, and they are worshipped 
alongside them, or in side shrines: for 
example, Hanuman, the monkey god, 
devoted servant of Rama who helped him 
in his quest for Slta, represents the ideal 


bhakta or devotee. Rama’s three faithful 
brothers are lesser or partial incarnations 
of Visnu, while the dark Krsna has his 
pale brother Balarama, who holds a 
plough. All deities have a vahana (‘vehi- 
cle’), usually a bird or animal on whom 
they ride. Those of the high gods are spe- 
cially honoured: Visnu’s great ‘eagle’ 
Garuda, and Siva’s white humped-back 
bull, Nandi, stand guard facing their 
shrines. Deified legendary devotees and 
sages like Narada and Visvamitra might 
also appear in the retinue. 

Another class of minor divinities repre- 
sent aspects of the cosmos and natural 
world: such as the nine planets (nava- 
graha), worshipped as astrological forces; 
the naksatras, the lunar mansions; and 
eight dikpalas, guardians of the direc- 
tions. Yama, guardian of the south, is 
also the dread judge of the dead. Kubera, 
who guards the north, is god of riches; he 
is chief of another group of supernatural 
beings, the yaksas, not exactly deities but 
elemental forces of the earth, who guard 
its treasures. They are similar to the 
nagas, serpent-like beings who inhabit the 
waters. The great rivers of India are all 
goddesses, especially the sacred Ganga 
and Yamuna. Since nationalist times, 
India itself has become a goddess - 
Bharat Mata. 

Divinity is spread throughout and 
within the visible world so that almost 
anything can become a theophany, a 
mediation of at least one aspect of the 
divine. Like saints and angels in the 
monotheistic religions, the lesser divinities 
are prayed to for specific purposes and 
help to make the cosmos an inhabited, 
companionable place. 

Local and folk divinities 

Particular minor deities preside over the 
domestic sphere and the family, the fields 
and crops. Diseases and other calamities 
are represented by folk deities, usually 
goddesses, whose worship is apotropaic. 
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Sltala (‘the cool one’) is goddess of 
smallpox and fevers generally. Manasa, the 
snake goddess, protects from snakebite. 

Deities mentioned so far have a place in 
the India-wide Sanskritic pantheon. In 
particular geographical areas the picture 
can look very different, for there are very 
many deities whose worship belongs prin- 
cipally or solely to that region. Some of 
these, again, will be regarded as local 
forms of the ‘high gods’ of the wider 
pantheon. Others will be lesser divinities 
representing specific aspects of life. Every 
village has its gramadevata, who guards 
its boundaries, and its matrka, or 
‘mother’, who, like the Great Goddess, 
can have benevolent or fearsome attri- 
butes. Away from urban centres, deified 
local heroes and local folk divinities 
mediated by non-brahmana priests and 
by women are usually more important 
than the Sanskritic, brahmanical pan- 
theon. Some of these will be ‘impure’ 
deities who accept animal sacrifice. Others 
will communicate through ‘possession’ 
cults where they are called upon for heal- 
ing and prophecy. 

Exclusion 

The ‘divine hierarchy’ also reflects the ‘pure/ 
impure’ dichotomy of the caste system, 
and religious exclusion is connected to the 
social and economic oppression of Dalit 
groups. So-called ‘untouchables’ have tra- 
ditionally been banned from the shrines 
of ‘pure’ (Sanskritic) deities, although 
government legislation attempts to coun- 
teract this. In local or folk religions, 
however, a Dalit can be a priest or act as 
‘shaman’ for a whole village or wider 
community. In some Bhakti and Tantric 
sects Dalits have made significant con- 
tributions to wider Hinduism. 

Divinised saints 

The divine and human realms intermingle, 
for humans can ‘rise’ to divine status, 


even as deities can ‘descend’ into human 
incarnation. The steadily growing impor- 
tance of the guru has led to many 
preceptors and saints being seen as incar- 
nations of Visnu, Siva or Devi and, 
increasingly in modern times, as indepen- 
dent embodiments of Brahman. Examples 
range from the philosopher Sankara (seen 
as an incarnation of Siva), through 
Swami Narayan or Sri Ramakrishna in 
the nineteenth century, to many modern 
and contemporary avataras, who embody 
the divine in its fullness for their fol- 
lowers. Among the enlightened saints are 
some, such as Ravidas and Valnuki, who 
belonged to Dalit castes. 

Conclusion 

The deities are important for all branches 
of Hindu culture, which cannot be appre- 
ciated without them: the visual arts, 
dance, music, astrology, yoga and the tra- 
ditional ‘sciences’ are closely connected to 
them. They reflect human nature in all its 
aspects, along with the world in which 
humans find themselves. The devotee can 
relate to the divine as parent, child, king, 
master, lover or intimate friend, but 
ultimately all images are transcended by 
the deity in his/her unknowable ‘own 
form’. 

See also: Aditi; Aesthetics; Agni; Arjuna; 
Asuras; Balarama; Bhagavadglta; Bhakti; 
Bharat Mata; Brahma; Brahman; Caste; 
Dalits; Dance; Darsana; Dikpalas; Durga; 
Ganesa; Ganesacaturthi; Ganga; Garuda; 
Gayatri mantra; Gramadevatas; Guru; 
Hanuman; Image worship; Indra; Indus 
Valley civilisation; Istadevata; Itihasa; 
Jagannata; Jyotisa; Kali and Candl; 
Kalpa; Kama; Kubera; Laksmi, Sri; 
Languages; Madurai; Mahabharata; 
Mahadevi; Mahavidyas; Mahisa; Manasa; 
Mantra; Maruts; Matrkas; Mlnaksl; 
Mitra; Moksa; Murukan; Music; Nagas; 
Nandi; Narada; Narayana, Swami; Nava- 
grahas (Planets); Pandavas; Parvatl; 
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Prajapati; PrthivI; Puja; Puranas; Purusa; 
Radha; Rama; Ramakrishna, Sri; Rama- 
yana; Ravana; Ravidas(a); Rudra; Saivism; 
Sakti; Samhita; Samsara; Sankara; Sar- 
asvatl; SIta; SItala; Siva; Sivaratri; 
Skanda; Stars; Subramanya; Surya; Tan- 
tras; Tilak, Bal Gangadhar; Time; Tir- 
thayatra (Pilgrimage); Trimurti; Uma; 
Upanisads; Usas; Vaisnavism; Valmlki; 
Varuna; Vedahgas; Vedic Pantheon; Vib- 
huti; Visnu; Visvakarman; Visvamitra; 
Vrndavana; Vrtra; Yajiia; Yaksas; Yama; 
Yantra; Yoga; Yogi 
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DEITIES, DOMESTIC AND 
FAMILY 

Also known as kuladevatas or jatidevatas. 

This class of gods and goddesses differs 
from personal deities (istadevatas) and 
village deities (gramadevatas) in that they 
belong to the abode of a kin rather than 
to a single individual or a community. 
The kuladevatas are associated with the 
ancestral place of a family. Domestic and 
family deities can belong either to the 
local tradition or to the official pantheon, 
as in the case of the panca devatas (‘five 
deities'): Siva, Visnu, Devi (the Goddess), 
Surya and Ganesa. When a family or part 
of it moves from its original location, an 


altar to the kuladevatas is built in the new 
house and the family deities are repre- 
sented by an earthen pot (kumbha; 
Kumbhamata) which contains the ances- 
tral earth. The worship of the kuladevatas 
takes place at the performance of sams- 
karas (rites), scheduled or occasional fes- 
tivals and celebrations. It is generally 
performed in the house by the house- 
holder (garhasthya) or the family priest 
(purohit). The domestic cult of the kula- 
devatas requires the offering of the sixteen 
customary items : (1) offering of a seat; 
(2) water to wash the feet; (3) water to 
drink; (4) water to wash hands and face; 
(5) light food; (6) water to rinse mouth 
and hands; (7) bath; (8) clothes; (9) orna- 
ments; (10) scent; (11) flowers; (12) 
incense; (13) light; (14) food; (15) addi- 
tional water to rinse the mouth; and (16) 
salutations. Domestic and family deities 
are also celebrated by undertaking vows 
(vratas) and through the recitation of 
liturgical manuals (paddhatis) and sec- 
tions from the epics (Ramayana, Mahdb- 
harata ). The building of temples in 
honour of kuladevatas has recently 
become a widespread phenomenon in 
India as well as in the countries of the 
Hindu diaspora. 

See also\ Diaspora; Ganesa; Garhasthya; 
Gramadevata; Istadevata; Itihasa; Kumb- 
hamata; Mahabharata; MahadevI; Purohit; 
Ramayana; Samskaras; Siva; Surya; Visnu; 
Vrata 
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DEITIES, FOLK AND 
POPULAR 

Undoubtedly of ancient origin, folk and 
popular deities remain an integral part of 
local Hindu religion. They are represented 
in many ways, most often by a tree, a 
stone, a pot or perhaps as a sacrificial 
stake, like the male deity Potu Raju, who 
occupies a place in many goddess shrines 
and temples. Generally, male deities 
occupy the position of guardian or 
watchman at the numerous goddess tem- 
ples or shrines that characterise local 
worship. Many goddesses personify dis- 
ease, particularly the smallpox goddess 
Sltala in north India and Mariamma in 
the south, who are most often approached 
for their curative powers. Since the eradi- 
cation of smallpox, these goddesses now 
preside over other ailments such as chicken- 
pox and measles. Individual goddesses 
may be popular in a particular region, 
such as MlnaksI in Tamil Nadu or Man- 
gala in Orissa. The ancient practice of 
snake (naga) worship is particularly pop- 
ular in south India, though it is practised 
all over India. Many folk or popular 
deities were once human. Particularly 
popular, especially in Rajasthan, are satl 
matas (women who ended their lives on 
their husband’s funeral pyre) and vlras or 
heroes (whose lives ended gloriously in 
battle), who are now believed to be pow- 
erful deities (Luller 1992: 49). The festi- 
vals of folk or popular deities, especially 
those of the goddesses, are often extre- 
mely unorthodox. Possession, blood 
sacrifice and fire walking are important 
and characteristic forms of worship, as is 
pulling a festival cart attached to the 
devotees’ back with hooks or piercing the 
cheeks or tongue with metal skewers. 
Over time, the nature of some folk deities 
has been softened as they have had the 
most unorthodox aspects of their char- 
acter and worship Brahmanised, bringing 
them more into line with the pan-Indian 
deities, who generally abstain from 


meat eating and are served by brahman 
priests. 

See also: Blood sacrifice; Mariamma; 
MlnaksI; Sltala 
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DEITIES, VILLAGE AND 
LOCAL 

Village deities, or gramadevata, most 
properly refers to the protective gods and 
goddesses that inhabit India's villages. 
Local deities, including folk and popular 
divine beings, have a huge number of dif- 
ferent names, forms and characteristics, 
even in one settlement. A brahmana 
priest seldom serves them, and their wor- 
ship is generally less orthodox than that 
of the major Hindu deities. In many areas 
of India, particularly Tamil Nadu and 
Orissa, female deities are more prevalent 
than males. Goddesses in particular are 
fond of blood sacrifices. In some instan- 
ces, the deities may have different names 
but similar characteristics. Conversely, a 
group of deities may share the same or a 
strikingly similar origin myth. They are 
distinguished from the more famous pan- 
Indian deities such as Siva, Visnu, LaksmI 
and Parvatl in the way they are repre- 
sented. Alongside the other deities are 
localised forms of the great gods and 
goddesses. In Tamil Nadu, for instance, 
Visnu is often portrayed as Perumal and 
Ganesa appears as Vinayaka. These 
deities have an iconography and mythol- 
ogy that locate them among the people 
who worship them. In each settlement 
there may be just one or many deities, a 
factor not necessarily dependent on 
population size. Local deities may be 
peculiar only to one settlement, perhaps 
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giving their name to or receiving their 
name from it, or may be known through- 
out a whole region. There seems to be a 
more intimate relationship between these 
deities and their devotees: they know each 
other well as their lives are inextricably 
entwined. While the pan-Indian deities 
may be considered more intrinsically 
pure, and certainly more orthodox, they 
remain at the periphery of village/local 
life, paid homage to when required but 
not necessarily sharing the daily lives of 
the masses. 

See also : Blood sacrifice; Deities, folk and 
popular; Ganesa; Gramadevatas; LaksmI, 
Sri; Parvatl; Siva; Visnu 

Lynn Foulston 
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Foulston, L. 2002. At the Feet of the Goddess: 
The Divine Feminine in Local Flindu Reli- 
gion. Brighton and Portland, OR: Sussex 
Academic Press. 

Fuller, C.J. 1992. The Camphor Flame: Popular 
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NJ: Princeton University Press. 

DEMERIT 

See: Papa 

DESIKACHAR, T.K.V. AND 
VINIYOGA 

Son of T. Krishnamacharya, Desikachar 
first trained as a structural engineer 
before making yoga his vocation in the 
early 1960s. In 1976 he established the 
Krishnamacharya Yoga Mandiram (KYM) 
in Chennai to propagate the teachings 
passed on to him by his father. His 
method is therapeutic in emphasis, with 
each student being treated one to one, 
using yoga techniques adapted to suit 
their particular requirements. Synchronised 
breathing and movement and logically 
progressive sequences of postures (vinyasa 
krama), combined with a significant ele- 


ment of chanting, are characteristic of his 
teaching. Formerly known as ‘Viniyoga’, 
Desikachar (2004) recently insisted that 
his method should simply be designated 
‘yoga’, and has asked his teachers to no 
longer use the former term. He has made 
a significant contribution to the develop- 
ment and propagation of modern yoga 
worldwide. 

See also: Krishnamacharya, T.; Yoga; 
Yoga, modern 

Mark Singleton 

Further reading 

Desikachar, T.K.V. 1998. Health. Healing and 
Beyond. New York: Aperture. 

DEUSSEN, PAUL JAKOB 
( 1845 - 1919 ) 

German Indologist and historian of philo- 
sophy. Studied theology, philosophy, phi- 
lology and Sanskrit at Bonn, Tubingen and 
Berlin before teaching at the universities of 
Geneva, Berlin and Kiel. His account of 
Vedanta was based on the Brahmasutras 
and Sankara's commentary on them. His 
translation of sixty Upanisads was pub- 
lished in 1897. His magnum opus, a gen- 
eral history of philosophy (1894-1917), 
devoted three volumes each to Indian and 
to European philosophy. His view of 
Indian philosophy was strongly coloured 
by his reading of Schopenhauer, to whom 
he had been introduced by his classmate 
and friend Friedrich Nietzsche, and for 
whom in turn he became an important 
source of information on Indian religions. 

See also: Brahmasutras; Hinduism, history 
of scholarship; Sankara; Schopenhauer, 
Arthur; Upanisads; Vedanta 

Will Sweetman 
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selben. Leipzig: Brockhaus. [Charles John- 
ston (trans.). 1912. The System of the 
Vedanta according to Badarayana’s Brahma- 
sutras and (fankara’s Commentary Thereon. 
Chicago, IL: Open Court.] 
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DEV SAMAJ 

The ‘Divine Society,’ an organisation 
aimed at the reform of Hinduism, was 
established by Pandit Shiv Narayan 
Agnihotri in February of 1887 in the 
Punjab. Originally conceived as an exten- 
sion of the Brahrno Sarnaj, Agnihotri 
increasingly moulded the teachings of the 
Dev Sarnaj so as to place himself at the 
centre of all religious practice. Agnihotri 
considered himself to be the only valid 
guru (spiritual preceptor) - the one whose 
state of religious enlightenment was suffi- 
cient to guide others on the same path. In 
this regard, Agnihotri became in large 
measure a god himself, and hence the 
object of worship at Dev Sarnaj services. 
Agnihotri then became known as Maha- 
mananlya Pujanlya Sri Deva Guru Bha- 
gavan (‘most reverend, most worshipful, 
most exalted, divine teacher, blessed 
lord’). Yet the Dev Sarnaj was not simply 
an extension of Agnihotri’s ego, nor was 
it a purely religious organisation, for it 
also advocated a radical programme of 
social reform. For example, Dev Samajis 
were encouraged to live as householders 
and to take ten prescriptive vows, which 
committed them to follow a strict regime 
of teetotal vegetarianism, absolute hon- 
esty and purity in social and sexual rela- 


devadAsIs 

tions. Moreover, like many of the religious 
reform movements of this time, Dev 
Samajis eschewed the trappings of caste 
and the differential treatment of women. 
For example, inter-caste dining and mar- 
riage were encouraged by the Dev Sarnaj, 
as was widow remarriage. The Dev Sarnaj 
was, moreover, active in the promotion of 
female education, establishing a school 
for this purpose in Firozpur district in 
1899. While the Dev Samaj’s membership 
was never as large as that of the Brahrno 
Sarnaj, for example, it did boast numer- 
ous adherents among the Punjab’s edu- 
cated elites and, as such, did possess some 
measure of social influence. The principal 
tenets of the Dev Sarnaj are outlined in 
Agnihotri’s principal Hindi work, the 
multi-volume Dev Sdstra. 

See also : Brahrno Sarnaj; Caste; Guru; Shiv 
Narayan Agnihotra, Pandit; Widow remar- 
riage; Women, status of; Women’s education 

Michael S. Dodson 

Further reading 

Farquhar, J.N. 1967. Modern Religious Move- 
ments in India. Delhi: Munshiram Mano- 
harlal (first published 1915). 

Jones, K.W. 1989. Socio-Religious Reform 
Movements in British India. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 

DEVADASIS 

The Sanskrit term devadasl literally 
means ‘female servant (dasl) of God 
(deva)’. While the term is found in some 
medieval Sanskrit textual genres, in the 
nineteenth century it became a generic 
way of referring to a variety of women 
defined by their non-conjugal sexuality. 
The evocation of the Sanskrit term deva- 
dasl in public discourses on social purity 
effaced the obvious differences between 
the various communities and furthered 
the political aim of outlawing their life- 
styles, a task accomplished in 1947, the 
year India became independent. 
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These communities can be broadly divi- 
ded into: (1) Dalit women dedicated to 
village goddesses such as Yellama (called 
jogin, jogati, basavi, matangi, yellammadasl, 
in Kannada, Marathi and Telegu); and (2) 
elite women ‘dedicated’ to brahmanic deities 
such as Siva, Visnu or Murukan in various 
parts of India (usually called tevatiyaj in 
Tamil, bhogam in Telegu, kutikkari in 
Malayalam, mahari in Oriya and bhavin 
or kalavant in Konkani and Marathi). 

Women belonging to the elite commu- 
nities often lived in matrifocal house- 
holds, were specialists in the performance 
of music and dance, and performed in 
temples, royal courts and at public and 
private social events. Some women in 
these communities underwent a ritual 
marriage (often called a ‘dedication’) to a 
temple deity. These ‘dedicated’ women 
held rights to tax-free land and held ritual 
privileges in the temple. Even women who 
belonged to such families but were not 
dedicated were active performers and 
participated in the matrifocal household 
and kinship structures. 

In the colonial period these women’s 
identities were conflated with those of 
secular female performers from northern 
India (called ‘Nautch Girls’, from the 
Hindi nac, ‘dance’) and prostitutes, and in 
the Orientalist imagination they became 
the focus of European novels, travelogues 
and films. At the nexus of colonial mod- 
ernity and emergent nationalism in the 
early twentieth century, the social, aes- 
thetic and religious lives of these women 
were irrevocably transformed in the name 
of social reform. Their art forms were 
appropriated and sanitised in a nationalist 
endeavour to define India’s classical heri- 
tage, and they emerged on the con- 
temporary stage as ‘spiritual’ arts for the 
middle class. 

See also: Dalits; Dance; Murukan; Music; 
Nationalism; Orientalism; Siva; Visnu; 
Yellama 

Davesh Soneji 
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DEVAKl 

DevakI is revered as the mother of Krsna 
in early and medieval Sanskrit texts, 
including the Mahabharata and the Blxct- 
gavata Parana. According to the latter, 
DevakI and her husband Vasudeva 
become Krsna’s parents after performing 
extreme austerities in a previous life and 
then praying to Visnu for a son like him- 
self. But, since there can be no likeness of 
the Supreme God, Visnu himself took 
birth as their child, not only in his incar- 
nation as Krsna but as previous avataras 
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as well. As the son of Vasudeva and 
DevakI at the end of the Dvapura Yuga, 
Krsna’s life is threatened by Devaki’s 
brother, Kamsa, who hears a prophecy 
that the eighth child of DevakI will slay 
him. Terrified, Kamsa agrees to spare 
Devaki’s life provided that the couple give 
him all their children immediately after 
birth so that he can murder them and 
thereby protect himself. Following this 
agreement, Kamsa imprisons them both 
and kills Devaki’s first six children, until 
the seventh, Balarama, is transferred from 
Devaki’s womb to that of RohinI, another 
of Vasudeva’s wives. Krsna then becomes 
Devaki’s eighth foetus, and is born in his 
divine four-armed form bearing conch, 
discus, mace and lotus, but after explain- 
ing the purpose of his incarnation he 
assumes the form of an ordinary baby in 
their arms. Though Krsna then spends his 
infancy and youth with his foster parents 
in Vraja, he eventually returns to 
Mathura, kills Kamsa, and liberates his 
adoring parents from prison. Less popu- 
lar in devotional poetry and practice than 
Krsna’s foster mother, Yasoda, DevakI 
nevertheless remains an object of great 
reverence due to her unique relationship 
with Krsna. 

See also: Balarama; Kamsa; Krsna; Lan- 
guages; Mahabharata; Mathura; Puranas; 
Visnu; Yasoda; Yuga 

Tracy Coleman 

Further reading 

Bryant, Edwin F. (trans.). 2003. Krishna: The 
Beautiful Legend of God. SrTmad Bhagavata 
Purdna.Book X. London: Penguin Books. 

DEVAMATA, SISTER 
( 1867 - 1942 ) 

Laura Glenn, who took the name Sister 
Devamata, was one of the pioneers of the 
American Vedanta movement. A graduate 
who had lived in Europe, she attended 


Swami Vivekananda’s lectures and joined 
the New York Vedanta Society in 1899 in 
the face of her wealthy family’s dis- 
approval. She became the disciple and 
assistant of Swami Paramananda, the 
founder of the Boston Vedanta Society. 
She travelled to India in 1907-9, where, 
under the guidance of Swami Ramakrish- 
nananda, she met Sarada Devi and other 
direct disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. She 
related her experience of living in Madras 
in Days in an Indian Monastery (1927). 
On her return to the United States, she 
resumed her work with Swami Para- 
mananda and continued to write and to 
lecture. 

See also: Ramakrisna Math and Mission; 
Ramakrishna, Sri; Sarada Devi; Viveka- 
nanda, Swami 

Gwilym Beckerlegge 
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Jackson, C.T. 1994. Vedanta for the West: The 
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University Press. 

DEVI MAHATMYA 

‘Glorification of the Great Goddess’. A 
seven-hundred verse Sanskrit poem inter- 
polated in the Markandeya Parana (81- 
93), the Devi Mdhdtmya (sixth century ce) 
is one of the major Sakta scriptures. Also, 
it is the first text in which the Goddess 
appears as the object of an independent 
cult and is no longer the feminine form of 
male deities. The narration includes three 
myths. The first describes the fight 
between Visnu and the asuras (demons) 
Madhu and Kaitabha after the dissolu- 
tion of the Universe. The two asuras arose 
from the dirt in Visnu’s ear while he was 
in yogic sleep. Brahma saw them and 
invoked the Goddess, who promptly woke 
Visnu. After a 5,000-year battle, the 
demons were killed and Visnu built the 
universe out of their marrow. The second 
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myth tells the slaying of the buffalo- 
demon Mahisa. After practising severe 
austerities, he obtained invincibility and 
defeated the devas. But the gods united 
their powers and created Durga, who 
fought against Mahisasura for nine days 
(navaratri) and defeated him on the tenth, 
the victorious one (vijayadasaml). The 
third myth, possibly extraneous to Vedic 
culture, narrates the struggle between the 
goddess and the two asura brothers 
Sumbha and Nisumbha. After the demons 
drove the devas out, Durga assumed her 
most fierce aspect, Kali, who slew Canda 
and Munda, the two asura generals 
(hence her title Camunda), and then let a 
Sakti rise from each of her forms and 
killed both Sumbha and Nisumbha. 

See also : Asuras; Brahma; Durga; Durga 
Puja; Kali and Candi; Mahisa; Puranas; 
Sakti; Veda; Visnu 

Fabrizio M. Ferrari 
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Coburn, T.B. 1991. Encountering the Goddess. 
A Translation of the DevT-Mahatmya and a 
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DHANURVEDA 

Dhanurveda, used specifically to refer to 
the art of archery and, more generally, the 
art of warfare, forms one of the four sup- 
plementary texts to the Veda, or Upavedas, 
that deal with essentially non-religious 
knowledge 

The art of archery is praised in the 
Rgveda in a hymn to war weapons and 
the bow and arrow were regarded as the 
correct weapon of the ksatriya but the 
Dhanurveda is more closely connected 
to the Yajurveda. It is believed that 


Dhanurveda was first revealed to the 
sages Bhrgu and Visvamitra but other 
famous Vedic exponents were Drona and 
Parasurama. Various contemporary 
Indian martial arts, for example Thang-ta 
in East India (Manipur) and Kalar- 
ipayattu (Kerala), are believed to be 
derived from ancient Dhanurveda systems 
of self-defence. The high point of Kalar- 
ipayattu, believed to have been passed 
down from Parasurama through a lineage 
of teachers, was from the thirteenth to 
eighteenth centuries, but it was banned by 
the British in 1793. Today it is enjoying a 
revival as part of a south Indian cultural 
renaissance. 

See also: Drona; Samhita; Upavedas; 
Varna; Veda 

Ron Geaves 
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Vasishtha’s Dhanurveda Samhita. 1991. Text 
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DHARMA 

The polysemic word dharma can be 
traced back to the Rgveda, which even 
anticipates the forms sanatana dharma 
(as sanata dharmani in 3.3.1) and svad- 
harma (as svadharman in 3.21.2). Derived 
from the root dhr, which means to 
uphold, it constitutes that which makes a 
thing what it is, either descriptively or 
prescriptively, and denotes the law of its 
being. Its primary meanings include: (1) 
individual religious ordinances or rights 
(Rgveda 3.17.1, etc.); (2) the whole body 
of religious duties ( A itareya Brdhmana. 
7.17); (3) justice (Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 
1.4.14); (4) moral virtues to be practised 
by all human beings ( Arthasdstra 1.3.13; 
Manusmrti 6.92; 10.63); (5) duties specific 
to one’s varna (Manusmrti 1.107); (6) 
duties specific to one’s asrama (Chandogya 
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Upanisad 2.23); (7) duties specific to 
groups or people as in the expressions 
strldharma (duties of women), rajad- 
harma (royal duties), etc.; (8) duties 
specific to an Age, called yugadharma 
( Manusmrti 1.85-86); (9) duties common 
to all human beings, called samanya or 
sadharana or samasika dharma (Man- 
usmrti 6.92; 10.63); (10) that which is 
conducive to well-being both here and 
hereafter (Vaisesika Sutra 1.1.2). 

The word dharma has also been used to 
render the English word ‘religion’ into the 
Indian languages, thereby narrowing its 
connotation. The term ‘secular state’, for 
instance, has been designated in the Hindi 
text of the Indian Constitution as 
dharma-nirapeksa-rajya, or a state which 
is neutral in terms of dharma. This is 
tantamount to translating the word secu- 
lar as ‘God-less’; unless one is conscious 
that the word dharma does duty here for 
the English word ‘religion’, its connota- 
tion of this expression would be hedonis- 
tic. Hence it has been proposed that the 
word dharma-nirapeksa-rajya should be 
replaced by the word sampradaya-nir- 
apeksa-rajya, or state neutral as to sect 
(sampradaya) in keeping with the fact 
that the term ‘secular state’ arose in a 
context of Christian sectarian conflict. 
Deep conceptual difficulties underlie these 
translation problems, which even carry 
political implications and have coloured 
the way the word ‘secular’ has been 
understood or not understood in India. 
There are three strong associations the 
word ‘religion’ has in English which do 
not carry over to dharma: that a religion 
(1) is conclusive - is final, as the one 
and only religion; (2) is exclusionary - in 
that only those who subscribe to that 
particular religion shall be saved; and 
(3) is separative - in that one who 
belongs to one religion cannot belong to 
another at the same time. In Dharmic 
discourse these are characteristics of a 
‘sect’ (sampradaya) rather than ‘religion’ 
(dharma). 


The word dharma plays a key role in 
Hindu axiology, as expressed in the doc- 
trine of the four goals of human life 
(purusartha) collectively called caturvarga 
or purusartha-catustaya. In this respect 
the usual order in which these four goals 
are enumerated - dharma, artha, kama 
and moksa - is doubly significant. To 
note this double significance one needs to 
put a mental comma after the first three 
and view them as representing ‘ordinary 
norms’ in contradistinction to the fourth, 
which may be described as the ‘extra- 
ordinary norm’, following Franklin 
Edgerton. Moksa represents the goal of 
moving beyond samsara, or the world of 
empirical manifestation, altogether and 
therefore stands in a class by itself; the 
other three norms or goals apply to the 
world as ordinarily lived - the world as 
samsara. In relation to moksa as a goal, 
dharma serves as a means, implying that a 
basic plinth of moral living is required for 
any soteriological structure to rest on. It 
is for this reason that when sometimes 
only three goals of life are mentioned - 
dharma, artha and kama, then moksa is 
deemed to be subsumed under dharma. 
However, while the role of dharma is 
foundational in relation to moksa, it is 
regulative in relation to kama and artha. 
That is to say that although all the four 
goals of life may be independently fol- 
lowed, the pursuit of desires (kama) and 
the pursuit of wealth and power (artha) 
should be subject to moral norms, 
although they are ends worthy of being 
followed on their own. 

Such dharma or virtue, however, to 
which life should be subject, may not 
always be a straightforward matter and its 
determination requires subtlety. More- 
over, dharma has to be constantly asses- 
sed and understood afresh as no two 
moral situations are absolutely alike. 
Hence the constant discussion about 
dharma, or what is the right thing to do, 
in Hindu texts. The course of virtue may 
be sublime but it is not obvious, and 
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sometimes it may even prove to be coun- 
terintuitive. In any case complications 
could be caused by such factors as the 
following: 

(1) Norms of conduct presuppose normal 
conditions; exceptional circumstances 
may call for exceptions. These cases 
are covered by the category of apad- 
dharma or conduct appropriate in a 
crisis; thus Visvamitra is famously 
known to have eaten dogmeat in a 
famine. 

(2) Times change, and conduct appro- 
priate in one age may be deemed 
inappropriate in another. Thus the 
practice of levirate (niyoga) was con- 
sidered appropriate in former times 
but is deemed inappropriate in Kali- 
Yuga (yugavarjya), although Swami 
Dayananda Saraswati (1824-83) tried 
to revive it. 

(3) Times may change even within a yuga, 
in the spirit of ‘new occasions teach 
new duties, time makes ancient good 
uncouth’. 

(4) Dharma pertains to the spirit rather 
than the letter, hence taking Dharmic 
injunctions literally may result in loss 
of dharma. A sage who told the literal 
truth to a group of robbers about the 
direction in which their potential vic- 
tims had fled earnt the karmic guilt of 
their death and ended up in hell. 

See also: Arthasastra; Asramas (stages of 
life); Dayanand(a) Saraswati, Swami; 
Niyoga; Purusarthas; Sampradaya; Strld- 
harma; Varna; Yuga 

Arvind Sharma 
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DHARMA SABHA 

An ‘assembly’ for the promotion or pre- 
servation of ‘dharma’. In the pre-colonial 
era, it is thought that such assemblies, 
which were constituted by a group of 
learned brahmanas, sought to interpret 
the precepts of the Dharmasastras in a 
variety of religious and civil matters. 
These could include, for example, issues 
relating to the duties and privileges of a 
caste group or the inheritance of a pater- 
nal estate. The decisions of the Dharma 
Sabha could, therefore, be utilised within 
the regulation of caste disputes or could 
in fact be applied as the actual law admi- 
nistered within the civil or criminal judi- 
ciary of a given region. In the early 
nineteenth century, however, the character 
and function of the Dharma Sabha chan- 
ged dramatically, as it instead became an 
institution closely linked with the Indian 
movement to protect and revive a con- 
ception of sanatana dharma (‘eternal reli- 
gion’ ) based in the tenets of the Veda and 
Pur anas. As such, the Dharma Sabha was 
imbued primarily with a cultural rele- 
vance within a colonial context, rather 
than simply a juridical one. The Dharma 
Sabhas of the nineteenth century were 
usually composed of a variety of indivi- 
duals, including the traditional brahmana 
intelligentsia, often together with mem- 
bers of the emerging middle class (known 
as the bhadralok in Bengal), who worked 
jointly to promote a ‘return’ to a more 
orthodox form of Hinduism. Primarily, it 
was the perception that the norms and 
values of Hinduism were coming under 
threat from Christian missionaries and 
British liberal reformers, as well as from 
Indian reformers such as Rammohan Roy 
and Dayananda Saraswati, which drove 
this ‘revival’ of a ‘traditional’ Hinduism 
through the mechanism of the Dharma 
Sabha. 

Such a revival, however, needs to be 
understood not simply as a ‘return’ to 
older beliefs and practices, but rather as 
an active re-making, or re-interpretation, 
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of the cultural significance of Hindu 
practices and the tenets of Sanskritic 
knowledge systems in the light of the 
changes wrought upon Indian society by 
British political hegemony. Indeed, it may 
be argued that the Dharma Sabhas played 
a significant role in the actual construc- 
tion, or perhaps systematisation, of many 
modern Hindu religious norms and prac- 
tices. Moreover, those associated with the 
Dharma Sabhas were amongst the earliest 
proponents of a newly articulated and 
overtly political Hindu identity - an 
identity clearly opposed to much of Brit- 
ish cultural and, by extension, political 
intervention in the subcontinent. 

The earliest example of the nineteenth- 
century incarnation of the Dharma Sabha 
can be found in Calcutta. It was here that 
the liberal governor-general William 
Bentinck (1828-35) attempted to impose 
wide-ranging cultural and religious 
reforms upon Indian society. In parti- 
cular, Bentinck’s desire to abolish the rite 
of sati (the immolation of a widow on her 
husband’s funeral pyre) as a necessary 
‘humanitarian’ intervention in degraded 
Hindu ‘superstition’ provoked furious 
debate among Calcutta-based intellec- 
tuals. Reformers such as Rammohan Roy 
agreed with the government’s position, 
arguing that sati was indeed an aberration 
within Hindu religious practice. In con- 
trast, intellectuals such as Radhakant 
Deb and Ramkamal Sen, who were asso- 
ciated with the Calcutta Dharma Sabha 
(founded in 1830-1 explicitly as a reaction 
against Bentinck’s policies), argued for 
the validity of sati on the basis that it was 
clearly sanctioned in the Sanskrit texts. 
As such, they deplored the colonial gov- 
ernment’s ‘interference’ in matters of 
essentially religious concern. In essence, 
the Calcutta Dharma Sabha attempted to 
draw upon the authority of scriptural 
‘tradition’ to define Hindu religious prac- 
tice and insulate it from the variety of 
radical reformers present in Calcutta at 
the time. To make their views known, the 


Dharma Sabha submitted petitions to 
government and also published in a vari- 
ety of media, including pamphlets, to 
shape public opinion. Yet the Calcutta 
Dharma Sabha was not simply concerned 
with the issue of sati, for its members also 
worked to promote the increased repre- 
sentation of Indians in the civil service, as 
well as the uplift of the poor. 

By the later half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Dharma Sabha had become a 
widespread organisational mechanism by 
which the interests of ‘Hindu orthodoxy’ 
were promoted in India. Often the 
immediate impetus for the formation of a 
Dharma Sabha during this period was the 
perceived threat of missionary activity or 
Hindu reform. In Benares, for instance, 
the presence of Dayananda Saraswati, 
and in particular his attacks upon the 
authority of puranic texts and practices as 
valid expressions of ‘Hinduism’, spurred 
the establishment of the Kashi Dharma 
Sabha in about 1869. Indeed, in that same 
year the pandits associated with the 
Dharma Sabha met Dayananda in a now- 
famous debate (sastrartha) on the subject 
of the validity of image worship. Yet the 
members of the Dharma Sabha also 
undertook a variety of other activities 
intended to establish their views of Hindu 
religious orthodoxy. In each case, refer- 
ence to canonical Sanskrit texts and the 
respect in which the organisation’s pre- 
eminent pandits were held were the keys 
to authorising this particular vision. For 
example, members of the Kashi Dharma 
Sabha issued vyavasthas (‘pronounce- 
ments’) on contentious points of religious 
practice, such as the validity of Brahmo 
marriage and issues of ritual procedure. 

Many of the Dharma Sabhas which 
were established in India during the late 
nineteenth century held only local or 
regional influence, and may have been 
short-lived responses to particular 
perceived cultural ‘threats’. The establish- 
ment of the Bharat Dharma Maha- 
mandala in 1887 by Pandit Din Dayalu 
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Sharma, however, provided an over- 
arching infrastructure through which 
these local assemblies were able to extend 
and fortify their cultural influence. By the 
early twentieth century, the Dharma 
Sabha had indeed become a sophisticated 
mechanism for the propagation of Hindu 
‘orthodoxy’ through annual meetings and 
melas (fairs), publication, debate and the 
lobbying of government. 

See also: Bharat Dharma Mahamandala; 
Brahman; Caste; Dayananda Saraswati, 
Swami; Dharma; Dharmasastras; Image 
worship; Puranas; Roy, Rammohan; Sana- 
tana Dharma; Sati; Sharma, Pandit Din 
Dayalu; Veda 
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DHARMASASTRAS 

From the early centuries ce onwards, the 
prose Dharmasastras, belonging to the 
Vedic ancillary literature of the Kalpasu- 
tras, gave way to Dharmasastras in verse 
form. In contrast to the Dharmasutras, 
the Dharmasastras no longer belong to a 
specific Vedic school and so are not linked 
with particular ritual traditions, but con- 
centrate on the study of dharma in its 
broadest sense. Their rules are intended to 
be authoritative for everyone - not just 
those belonging to a particular school - 
and enlarge the range of dharma, in con- 
tent as much as in scope, alongside the 
specialisation which made it an indepen- 
dent discipline. 

Certain disciplines became independent 
of the system of competing ritual schools 


early on: first grammar (vyakarana - no 
grammatical treatise surviving belongs to 
a Vedic school), then astronomy (jyotisa), 
then dharma. To secure acceptance, such 
works were ascribed divine origin and 
given the names of ancient sages. Thus 
the earliest and best-known Dharmasds- 
tra, the Manavadharmasastra or Man- 
usmrti (‘Laws of Manu’), is assigned to 
Manu Vaivasvata, traditionally the first 
mortal king; in its present form, though, 
it probably belongs to around the second 
century ce. 

Some scholars consider it a reworking 
of an old Dharmasdstra originally 
attached to the Kalpasiitra of the Manava 
school (part of the MaitrayanI school of 
the Black Yajurveda), but serious diver- 
gences between certain rules of Man- 
usmrti and the rituals of the Manava 
school tend to invalidate this hypothesis. 
Among its sources was in fact the Gauta- 
madharmasutra. The work itself does not 
claim to be the direct revelation of Manu 
but the exposition made by Bhrgu, the 
great sage, of the law of Brahma, as he 
had heard it from the mouth of Manu. 
The Manusmrti should thus be attributed, 
not to Manu, but to Bhrgu, or at least 
should be considered as Bhrgu’s recension 
of the Manavadharmasastra, as some late 
texts actually call it. 

The contents of the Manusmrti may 
serve as a sample of the genre. Its four 
main divisions, identified by Olivelle 
(2005), deal with the creation of the 
world, sources of dharma, the dharma of 
the four varnas, and the law of karma, 
including rebirth, but these are rather 
obscured by the traditional division into 
twelve chapters. The first and last chap- 
ters are in many ways parallel, forming a 
frame to the rest. Chapter 1 opens with 
the great sages coming to Manu and 
asking him to expound the dharmas of all 
the castes, to which Manu replies by 
describing the creation of the world by 
Brahma and his own birth; it then estab- 
lishes the law of karma and locates within 
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it the creation of the various classes of 
beings. The last chapter returns to the law 
of karma to explain how, depending on 
their past deeds, individuals are reborn as 
various classes of beings, particularly 
humans and animals. 

Chapters 2-6 treat the same topics as 
the older texts and in the same order as 
most of them. Chapter 2, after expound- 
ing the sources of dharma (the whole 
Veda, the tradition and practice of those 
who know the Veda, the usages of vir- 
tuous men and self-satisfaction or con- 
science), lists the main samskaras (rites of 
passage) from birth to initiation and 
details the conduct of the brahmacarin 
(celibate Vedic student). Chapter 3 deals 
with the householder (grhastha), marriage 
and sraddha (funerary and memorial 
rituals); chapter 4 describes the house- 
holder’s means of livelihood, mis- 
cellaneous rules of daily life, Vedic study, 
the moral framework of life, the avoid- 
ance of sin and preparation for the third 
stage of life; chapter 5 deals with for- 
bidden food, ritual impurity and mourn- 
ing, purification of individuals and 
objects, and the duties of women. Chapter 
6, which is much the shortest, deals with 
the last two stages of life but a significant 
development is seen: whereas the Dhar- 
masiitras, while recognising the four styles 
of life (asrama), presented them as 
options open to the student after he has 
completed his basic education, here they 
are definitely presented as successive 
stages. 

Chapters 7-9 diverge most from the 
Dharmasutras and in fact have analogies 
with the Arthasastra of Kautilya. Chapter 
7 deals with rajadharma, the proper way 
for a king to rule; Manu here often 
encroaches on the field of politics, show- 
ing the important place that brahmanas 
had gained in kings’ counsels. Chapters 8 
and 9 are more original (and generally 
considered late additions to the work), 
being devoted to the regulation of private 
litigation submitted to royal justice, 


including rules of procedure and evidence, 
especially ordeals. The king’s duties envi- 
saged include administering justice, which 
approaches pure law but still seeks to 
impose graded punishment according to 
the offender’s varna. This section con- 
cludes with a brief account of the duties 
of vaisyas and sudras. 

Chapter 10 then deals with mixed 
castes, the rules of occupation in relation 
to caste, and occupation in time of dis- 
tress (apaddharma). In his theory of 
mixed castes, Manu proposes an elaborate 
system of marriages between varnas, 
producing in their various combinations 
the many castes (jati), which were by then 
the actual social divisions rather than the 
four classes (varna), and which were in 
many cases occupational groups or guilds 
that had adopted the closed pattern of 
endogamy typical of a jati; the scheme is 
artificial but it brings the theory into line 
with actual practice while appearing to do 
the opposite. It is here too that Manu lists 
the warlike peoples on the fringes of 
Indian culture, including the Yavanas, 
Sakas and Pahlavas, as lapsed ksatriyas 
who have lost their status through neglect 
of dharma, and by this legal fiction opens 
up the possibility of their reception into 
the Aryan community again by adopting 
orthodox behaviour and performing 
appropriate expiatory sacrifices; thus their 
actual status as rulers (c. second century 
bce to second century ce) can be given 
religious approval, provided they 
acknowledge the brahmanas as religious 
leaders. The Manusmrti may be a theore- 
tical textbook but the practicalities of life 
are not overlooked, and this is an attitude 
which has in fact marked later Indian 
legal theory as well. 

The concept of apad (distress) recog- 
nises the inevitability of human short- 
comings, providing both an ideal 
standard and more practical guidance. 
Manu lays down - here and elsewhere - 
first a few general principles and then a 
whole series of exceptions. For example, 
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Manu declares that brahmanas should 
study the Veda and vaisyas should trade; 
in extremity, however, a brahmana may 
engage in trade, but not in all the things 
that vaisyas trade; he may not sell sesame 
seed, for example, but in certain circum- 
stances he may sell it, and, finally, if he 
does sell it in the wrong circumstances, he 
will become a worm sunk in dog’s urine 
(10.75-91). The apparent inconsistencies 
are in fact more nearly a recognition of 
reality. 

The whole of chapter 11 reflects the 
attitudes of the Dharmasutras, while the 
part on penances and the classification of 
sins has many analogies with another 
early Dharmasastra, the Visnusmrti, 
Chapter 12 returns to the same kind of 
topics as chapter 1 . It begins with a clas- 
sification of the acts resulting from the 
various human conditions, explains how 
the three gunas influence transmigration, 
specifies the penalties in the next life 
awaiting those who commit culpable 
actions and, by contrast, enumerates the 
deeds which secure supreme bliss. For 
brahmanas these are austerity and sacred 
knowledge, that is, knowing the Veda and 
dharma. 

There are many parallels to verses of 
Manu in both the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, probably borrowed from a 
common source in the earlier parts but 
also, especially in Mbh.13, showing 
knowledge of our present text of Manu or 
something very like it. In some respects, 
for example the attitude to ahimsa, Manu 
belongs to a period of transition, in which 
older and later doctrines are found side 
by side. It is an attempt at reaffirming the 
older tradition while reorienting it around 
new values, and is a prime example of the 
brahmana response to the crisis under- 
gone by orthodoxy in the previous few 
centuries. While Manu is still largely a 
textbook about how human life should be 
lived, later Dharmasastras come closer to 
being purely legal textbooks. Besides the 
Visnusmrti, major Dharmasastras after 


Manu are those of Yajnavalkya and 
Narada, which date from the Gupta 
period (fourth to sixth centuries ce) or 
later. 

See also: Ahimsa; Arthasastra; Asramas 
(stages of life); Brahma; Brahmacarya; 
Brahmanas; Dharma; Dharmasastras; 
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DHARMASUTRAS 

The Dharmasutras are the earliest litera- 
ture of dharma. Unlike the verse Dhar- 
masastras which succeeded them, they are 
in the concise prose typical of sutras. 
They are included among the Kalpasutras, 
and attached to schools of the Veda, 
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although they are not primarily con- 
cerned with ritual. Topics include the 
sources of dharma, upanayana, Veda 
study, the asramas (but not as a succes- 
sion of four stages) (Olivelle 1993: 73-93), 
food, purity, means of livelihood, mar- 
riage, succession, property, the dharma of 
women, penances, punishments and duties 
of a king. As with all Vedic texts, their 
chronology is very uncertain. As a rough 
estimate they can be placed around the 
second half of the last millennium bce, 
starting with the Gautama Dharmasutra 
around” 600 bce (Kane 1968-77, 1: 19-142). 

See also: Asramas (stages of life); Dharma; 
Kalpasutras; Upanayana; Veda 
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DHENUKA 

A ferocious anthropophagous demon 
living in the Talavan forest, near Vrnda- 
vana. 

According to the myth (Harivamsa 69; 
Bhagavata Pur ana 10. 15; Visnu Pur ana 5. 
8), Dhenuka was killed by the hand of 
Balarama, who went in the palm grove 
with Krsna to pick up some fruit. The 
two brothers were attacked by Dhenuka 
in the form of an ass who started violently 
kicking Balarama in the chest with his 
hooves. The hero grasped the demon by 
the heels and started to whirl him around 
until he was dead. The carcass of the ass 
was then cast on to the top of a palm tree. 
Several ass-demons came to vindicate 


DHRTARASTRA 

Dhenuka but they were all killed in the 
same way and the trees were burdened 
with dead asses. According to Vaisnava 
devotees, the killing of Dhenuka by 
Balarama represents the victory of truth 
over ignorance and the acknowledgement 
of one's spiritual identity. 

See also : Balarama; Krsna; Vaisnavism 
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DHRTARASTRA 

The eldest son of King Vicitravlrya and 
half-brother to Pandu. Born blind after 
his mother could not bear to look upon 
the frightening visage of the sage Vyasa 
who fathered the child on the king’s 
behalf, he was not considered fit to rule 
and was replaced on the throne by Pandu. 
Dhrtarastra eventually attained the king- 
dom after his childless brother renounced 
it and retired to the Himalayas, cursed by 
a sage to die if ever he attempted to have 
intercourse. Dhrtarastra had 100 sons, 
known collectively as the Kauravas, by his 
wife Gandharl, who was delivered of a 
great ball of matter that was divided and 
placed in a hundred jars to gestate. It is 
after both brothers renounced the throne 
due to their respective afflictions that 
their sons began to compete with each 
other for the right to rule, thus leading to 
the conflict known as the Mahabhdrata. 
The Bhagavadglta begins with the literary 
device of the king's minister and char- 
ioteer Sanjaya recounting to the blind 
Dhrtarastra the events on the battlefield. 
The king and his wife outlived the conflict 
and eventually died in a forest fire. 

See also: Bhagavadglta; Kauravas; Mahab- 
harata; Pandu; Vyasa 
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DHYANA 

See : Meditation 


DIASPORA 

Hindu populations are gradually growing 
in several countries despite the conven- 
tional curbs on travelling overseas. We 
can divide worldwide Hindus into live 
categories: Hindus living in India and 
Nepal; Hindus who are outside India and 
Nepal but are not migrants (e.g. Hindus 
in Bangladesh and Pakistan); Hindus who 
are migrants but have been living in their 
homelands for many generations (e.g. in 
Fiji, Guyana, Sri Lanka, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Surinam, Republic of South 
Africa and Kenya); recent migrants (e.g. 
in Australia, Canada, the UK, the USA) 
and temporary migrants to countries like 
UAE and Oman. In the first category, 
80.5 per cent (Census of India 2001) of 
India’s population, i.e. 827,578,869 were 
Hindus, and in the Himalayan kingdom 
of Nepal Hindus constitute about 90 per 
cent of its population (adherents.com). In 
the second category, about 18.5 million 
Hindus are among the original inhabi- 
tants of Bangladesh, Pakistan, Bhutan 
and (historically) Afghanistan. The 
majority of these live in Bangladesh. In 
the third category, about 8 million people 
travelled to distant lands during the nine- 
teenth and the early part of the twentieth 
centuries. Among them, there is a sizeable 
number who migrated again to another 
country and thus became twice-migrants. 
This included Hindus who migrated from 
Uganda to Western countries in 1972, 
those who migrated from the sugar plan- 
tation nations to Western countries like 
Canada and the United States, and those 


Surinamese Hindus who chose to migrate 
to the Netherlands at the time of Sur- 
inam’s independence in 1975. In the 
fourth category, the largest number of 
Hindu migrants is living in the United 
States (approx. 1.5 million), followed by 
the United Kingdom (approx. 559,000 
according to the 2001 UK Census). In the 
last category, many workers, traders and 
engineers have been working in the 
Middle Eastern countries without much 
hope of settling there permanently and 
with many constraints on practising their 
culture there. Hindus in each category 
have different cultural and political issues 
confronting them. In the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, migration of Hindus 
into many countries around the globe has 
given their community a transnational 
character, with all the ensuing adaptations 
and changes. 

The expatriate Hindus’ political success 
in the sugar plantation countries, their 
professional success in the Western 
nations and their financial success in 
many of their new homelands have been 
remarkable, thus bringing them recogni- 
tion in India and abroad. The rise of 
many Hindus of Indian origin to the pre- 
miership and presidency in their new 
homelands, the brilliance of Indian minds 
in recent Nobel laureates in medicine, 
economics and literature, the high socio- 
economic profile of overseas Hindus in 
information technology, medicine, engi- 
neering, research and in business in gen- 
eral are making these overseas Hindus a 
well-recognised community. Their some- 
what stable social family structure has 
also earnt them the status of model min- 
ority in some parts of the world. Such an 
extraordinary success in their new home- 
lands has been united with the recent 
generation of their connection with rising 
India through Pravasi Bharatiya Divas, 
new investment opportunities in India 
and the prospect of regaining their Indian 
citizenship without losing their own. 
This seems to be engendering a renewed 
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psychological and emotional tie with 
India and is recharging their buoyancy in 
their religious, social and cultural values. 

Hinduism abroad 

The establishment of transnational Hin- 
duism in countries outside the Indian 
corridor has resulted from three major 
factors - migration of Hindus to different 
countries, preachers of Hinduism and 
Western individuals who have been fasci- 
nated by some aspect of Hinduism. The 
most noteworthy factor is the dispersion 
of millions of Hindus in many countries. 
Second, the visits of many exponents of 
Hinduism have inspired both Hindus and 
non-Hindus in many parts of the world. 
The visit of Swami Vivekananda in the 
United States in 1893, followed by more 
recent teachers (Paramhansa Yogananda, 
Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Prabhupada 
A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami, Swami Muk- 
tananda and many others), contributed 
significantly in sowing and nurturing the 
seeds of Hindu thought in many coun- 
tries. In addition, Western thinkers - 
humanists Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Henry David Thoreau, the founder of the 
Theosophical Society Madame Blavatsky, 
the theoretical physicist Julius Robert 
Oppenheimer, the German philosopher 
Schopenhauer and many others - have 
been greatly influenced by the Bhagvad- 
gltd and the Upanisads. These thinkers in 
turn have reinforced the confidence of the 
Hindu diaspora in its own heritage and 
have also influenced many Westerners. 

As physical emblems of their religion, 
Hindus outside India have created many 
temples and religious centres. As of 2006, 
there were 716 temples and centres 
according to a database created by the 
Harvard University’s Pluralism Project. 
These institutions include temples for 
worshipping and performing rituals, self- 
help centres for practising yoga and 
meditation and ashrams for philosophical 
discourses. Most of the temples accom- 


modate multiple deities for catering to the 
needs of diverse Hindu communities 
living in their areas. There are a few tem- 
ples where Jains and Sikhs have also 
joined hands in sharing the same pre- 
mises. Although Hindus from the north- 
ern and southern parts of India have 
often built separate temples, all Hindu 
devotees visit each other’s temples occa- 
sionally to pay their homage. Many 
Hindu temples, especially in Western 
countries, have an attached cultural centre 
where the local communities disseminate 
various aspects of the Hindu culture to 
members of their younger generations. 
These cultural aspects crisscross their 
religion in interesting ways. Imparting 
instruction in such classical lore is con- 
sidered an essential part of preserving 
their religious traditions. 

Most Hindus have a small temple in 
their homes where they have a few images 
of their favourite deities. A widespread 
ritual that one can see in many families 
is paying obeisance to deities during 
morning and/or evening hours and to a 
lesser extent reciting artl - a standard 
prayer. Some houses have a full room 
dedicated to the family deities. It is 
common to find the images of Lord 
Buddha and Guru Nanak included in 
these Hindu temples and sometimes one 
can also see an image of Jesus Christ 
placed side by side. 

Most Hindu families periodically per- 
form religious worship with relatives and 
friends, often known as puja. Recitation 
from a holy book, worshipping the 
deities, and singing devotional songs often 
mark such occasions. Elaborate food is 
often served as prasada (literally meaning 
divine grace) after the puja. One can see 
people from diverse sects coming together 
to partake in the puja and staying for a 
meal and the accompanying socialisation. 
Such events thus expose everyone to each 
other’s way of worshipping. Children and 
older members of the family are also 
invited. In such get-togethers the broad 
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ethnic and religious identity of every 
Hindu is reinforced. Also, one can see 
some sort of standardisation developing 
in the ways of conducting worship. 
For example, the recitation of Ramacar- 
itamanasa is becoming the most frequent 
form of doing puja among Punjabi- 
and Hindi-speaking Hindus in many 
countries. 

The role of Ramacaritamanasa in the 
preservation of Hinduism in sugar plan- 
tation colonies merits special mention. 
Indentured labourers and their descen- 
dants looked upon this book as their 
ultimate holy book and they listened to 
the versified story of Rama and his divine 
acts with rapt attention and reverence. 
The language in which Ramacaritamanasa 
is written is Avadhi and its recitation has 
a conventional melody to it. Listening to 
its recitation used to be a common com- 
munity pastime in the earlier generations 
and it thus played a seminal role in pre- 
serving Hinduism there. It was especially 
true in the wake of the activities of 
Christian evangelism which were wide- 
spread in all these colonies. These labour- 
ers understood Avadhi as it was close to 
their own heritage languages. The pre- 
valence of Ramacaritamanasa in many 
other Hindu communities around the 
world is a more recent phenomenon and 
is interesting from the viewpoint of lan- 
guage. Very few of these devotees really 
understand the language in which Rama- 
caritamanasa is written but reciting it and 
listening to it is simply a part of their 
religiosity. 

One interesting aspect of puja gather- 
ings is the role of one’s ethnic language in 
inviting guests. It is easy to see on such 
occasions that most invitees are from the 
same speech community, provided the 
community’s local demographics permit 
this. One can also observe that Punjabi 
and Hindi communities are often indis- 
tinguishable. In such assemblies, it is 
impossible to distinguish between Hindus, 
Jains and clean-shaven Sikhs. A few other 


Sikhs can also be seen. All of the guests, 
irrespective of their religious orientation, 
show reverence for the religious perfor- 
mances and they intermingle freely for 
socialisation. This sort of intermingling, 
to whatever extent it may be, is bringing 
Hindus and others together into a more 
cohesive community. Sometimes in some 
families one can also see a few others who 
are Christians, Jews and Muslims. In 
Guyana and Trinidad, one sees some 
Muslim members of the immediate com- 
munity participating in such Hindu puja 
ceremonies. If a host family cannot find a 
sufficient number of guests from their 
own local speech community it will invite 
Hindus from other speech communities in 
the area. Compatibility in socioeconomic 
status does play its usual role in the 
selection of all guests. In India, in most 
cases, the process of selecting one’s guests 
from one’s own speech community hap- 
pens automatically due to the linguistic 
organisation of states. However, in the 
case of overseas Hindu communities, it is 
interesting to see how language and cul- 
ture continue to play a combined role (cf. 
Fisher 1980). 

Most of the religious literature is avail- 
able in everyone’s traditional language, 
written in its traditional script. In some 
homes, one can find a few things in San- 
skrit in Devanagari script. In the case of 
some religious groups like Sathya Sai 
Baba centres, where the congregations are 
drawn from across linguistic boundaries, 
the religious literature of devotional songs 
is often in Hindi and Sanskrit languages 
but always scripted in Roman. They also 
have some devotional songs in English 
which they recite with Indian tunes. Many 
families would also have some devotional 
songs and artl in Roman script in order to 
accommodate members of the younger 
generation, who have often lost a func- 
tional knowledge of their heritage lan- 
guage and almost always the knowledge 
of the script in which their heritage lan- 
guage is written. 
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Rituals in Hindu diaspora 

Over thousands of years, Hindus in their 
motherland amassed many religious 
beliefs and rituals. When leaving India for 
relocation in other countries they took 
their beliefs, notions of ritual practices, 
their holy books and some limited sup- 
plies for performing rituals. They also 
carried with them their non-material cul- 
ture in the form of food habits, languages 
and their notions of family, caste system, 
social customs, festivals and pilgrimage, 
etc. Out of all these aspects of their cul- 
ture, elements related to religion have 
been attested to as the best-preserved 
constituents and the heritage language as 
the least-preserved constituent (Gambhir 
1988). 

Rituals, especially in the diaspora con- 
text, fulfil a useful function of preserving 
an attachment with the heritage culture. 
The variation that one sees from region to 
region is overwhelming. Jhungare (2004), 
following earlier anthropologists, main- 
tains a useful distinction between ‘Great 
Traditions’ and ‘Little Traditions’ for dis- 
cussing the Hindu religious traditions in 
Minnesota, USA. For a variety of rea- 
sons, the ‘Little Traditions’ gradually 
submit themselves to Sanskritisation. An 
empirical analysis shows that, overall, 
both types of beliefs that have been part 
of the religious and cultural traditions of 
transnational Hindu communities undergo 
changes. Activities that need to happen 
publicly are affected much more than the 
intramural activities. The establishment of 
Hindu temples and having a native priest 
there to manage religious procedures 
allow many rituals to continue for a gen- 
eration or two but sooner or later these 
rituals are considerably simplified. The 
first-generation members show more 
knowledge about the performance of 
rituals but elaborate aspects are gradually 
lost over generations. The reasons for the 
gradual loss include absence of training 
for subsequent generations of priests, no 


easy availability of many items for per- 
forming rituals and the lack of permission 
to perform certain activities due to prop- 
erty insurance constraints in some coun- 
tries. Another factor that is contributing 
to the simplification process is the chan- 
ging lifestyle of people everywhere. 

Even in the first generation of Hindu 
immigrants, most families seem to per- 
form fewer samskaras (‘standard rituals’) 
than they did in their mother country. 
Two prominent samskaras that continue 
to be performed for obvious reasons are 
the wedding ceremony and the final rite, 
though with many changes associated 
with them. Whether in the Caribbean or 
North America, both of these rituals have 
shorter durations. They have also incor- 
porated some local customs in them. In 
weddings in the USA, for example, the 
inclusion of bridesmaids, speeches by sib- 
lings and friends about the bride and 
bridegroom’s accomplishments (often 
interspersed with a humorous commen- 
tary), DJs and dances, etc. are new ele- 
ments in wedding ceremonies. In 
intramural rituals, the performance of 
havan (‘fire-worship’) is becoming more 
symbolic, with the help of a candle etc. 
rather than with agni (‘sacred fire’). The 
restriction on the use of fire inside build- 
ings due to insurance regulations is the 
main reason for this type of change. 
Many other customs such as barat 
(‘bridegroom’s processions’) with all the 
music and fanfare, stealing the bride- 
groom’s shoes, gharaull (prevalent in 
some regional weddings only), dolii 
(‘bride’s caravan’) and welcoming the 
newly-weds with elaborate rituals at the 
entrance of the house are often not seen, 
especially in urban settings. Similarly, 
religious rituals at the time of death have 
also been greatly simplified and/or chan- 
ged. The cremation of dead bodies, parti- 
cularly in Western countries, is in electric 
crematoria. Once again, speeches in 
honour of the departed soul can be seen 
in Western settings and bereavement in 
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the form of crying publicly is unusual. 
Jacobsen (2004) provides interesting 
details of re-creating new places of pilgrim- 
age by the Sri Lankan Hindu community 
in Norway. Similar re-creations have also 
happened in the Caribbean countries 
where Hindus live in large numbers. 

Both in the mother country and in new 
homelands around the world, there are 
some families, and in them some indivi- 
duals, who are deeply engrossed in the 
performance of elaborate religious rituals. 
These are usually ‘ones pursuing the path 
of devotion predominantly’. These 
include some women who do not work 
outside the home. Such devotees often 
pursue a complex path of performing 
rituals on a daily basis. They will give a 
bath to their deities every day, change 
their clothes, clean their jewellery and will 
provide food to them before they serve 
food to their family members or to them- 
selves. There are others who regard their 
family deities so reverentially that they 
take them along during their travels. On 
the other end of the spectrum there are 
some Hindus who consider themselves 
‘ones pursuing the path of knowledge 
predominantly’ and observe minimum 
rituals in their day-to-day lives. They are 
more interested in understanding their 
scriptures on an intellectual level. Most 
people lie in between these two extremes. 
Many Hindus in this middle class are 
showing stronger signs of offering brief 
prayers and minimum rituals. They are 
trying to incorporate yoga and meditation 
as a means of contributing to their mate- 
rial and spiritual well-being. 

A new group of Hindu gurus in the 
West are adding a new dimension to the 
performative dimension of Hinduism. 
Many of these gurus are engrossed in ela- 
borate rituals. A.C.Bhaktivedanta Swami 
Prabhupada’s International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness (1SKCON) is an 
important example of this. Their disciples, 
both Westerners and Indians, can be seen 
performing rituals in a comprehensive 


way. Swami Dayananda Saraswati’s Arsha 
Vidya Gurukulam in the Pocono Moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania is another such 
place. Although philosophical discourses 
on Advaita Vedanta and the BhagavadgTtd 
dominate their activities, on special occa- 
sions they perform elaborate rituals in a 
temple on their premises. The temple is 
dedicated to Sri Medha Dakshinamurthi 
and Ganesa and has two resident priests 
to take care of all religious procedures. 

However, looking beyond this, it is 
likely that members of the second and 
subsequent generations will visit these 
places less frequently and will be less open 
to elaborate religious practices. With 
online artls, puja and explanation of 
many rituals, there seems to be easy 
access to many rituals. The Hindu stu- 
dents on college campuses in the US, for 
example, benefit from such online 
descriptions in English and thus celebrate 
Hindu festivals like Dlvall on their cam- 
puses. The new multimedia technology 
will certainly have some impact on later 
generations in the use and preservation of 
some of these rituals. 

Caste among overseas Hindus 

The caste system is very intricately woven 
in Hindu society in India and Nepal and 
many consider it an integral part of Hin- 
duism. Within a class (varna) there are 
many castes (j ati) . Although social inter- 
action between different classes is con- 
siderably reduced in urban settings in 
India, marriage outside one’s caste is 
more of an exception. In rural areas, 
social interaction between higher castes 
and lower-caste members is often limited 
to work settings. There are some mar- 
riages between the middle two castes - 
ksatriyas and vaisyas - but marriages of 
brahmanas and sudras are more or less 
within their own communities. 

In the overseas communities, these 
social demarcations have been breached 
significantly from very early on for very 
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practical reasons. In the context of sugar 
plantation colonies, the concept of 'jahajl 
bhaf (bonding produced by travelling 
together in the same ship) overtook class 
considerations. The size of the total 
Hindu community in any one place is 
often too small and the size of classes and 
castes within that community is further 
undersized. Religious interaction and 
finding life partners within one’s own 
small community have often been diffi- 
cult. In countries like Guyana, Trinidad 
and Surinam in the Caribbean area and in 
African countries, Hindus have based 
their decisions of marriage and other 
social interaction more on socioeconomic 
factors than on any caste-related factors. 
In these overseas communities, little con- 
sciousness about classes and almost none 
about castes remains. Some priests are 
still recognised as brahmanas because of 
their connection with priestly roles. A 
similar situation has been reported 
regarding Mauritius and Fiji. A northern 
and southern divide has also been reported 
for Fiji (Buchignani 1980) and a similar 
divide also seems to exist in Mauritius. In 
Mauritius, there is some evidence that the 
caste system is re-emerging in a limited 
way and this is due to the increasing 
interaction between the peoples of Maur- 
itius and India. In the United States, the 
Kannada Hindu community is another 
interesting example of the disappearance 
of caste boundaries. Personal interviews 
with some Hindu Karnataka families 
reveal that the low-caste Lingayats, who 
used to bury their dead bodies in India, 
have started cremating them in the USA 
for two reasons. First, it costs less to cre- 
mate than to bury a dead body in the 
USA and, second, Hindu Brahmana 
priests who will not perform rituals in the 
house of a lower-caste member in India 
are reported to be available to perform 
any rituals in their houses in the United 
States. Personal interviews also report 
marriages between individuals of these 
different castes of Kannada Hindus. 


In the first generation of Hindu immi- 
grants in the United States notions of 
caste may exist conceptually to some 
extent but in the second generation its 
importance is positively reduced. In a 
face-to-face interaction within a group of 
about twenty Hindi-speaking Hindu men 
and women, I found that theoretically 
almost everyone preferred their children 
to marry within their own castes. Realis- 
ing, however, that this may not be possi- 
ble given the small size of the community, 
people were clear about their second 
preference - a Hindu who speaks the 
same Indie language as they do. When 
pressed further, their consensus on the 
third preference was a Hindu from the 
northern region of India and the fourth 
preference was any Hindu. In the con- 
tinuing dialogue, it became clear that if 
the children are going to marry someone 
outside the Hindu community the par- 
ents’ first preference would be a white 
person of Jewish or Christian back- 
ground. Someone in the group echoed the 
thoughts of everyone in the group when 
he threw his hands in the air and said 
that, beyond the fourth possibility, what- 
ever happens will happen but they don’t 
want to think about it. Everyone also 
agreed with the idea that parents in gen- 
eral had very little control in determining 
the choice of spouse for their children. I 
also met with about twenty-five second- 
generation college-bound young men and 
women separately and it became clear 
that they did not have the same caste 
considerations as their parents would 
have in the selection of their future 
spouse. About 50 per cent said with a 
smile on their faces that they wanted to 
see their parents happy and they would do 
their best to keep their ideas and instruc- 
tions in mind to the extent possible. 

Neo-sects of Hinduism 

Many new sects have emerged both in and 
outside India. These are founded by gurus 
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who interpret Hindu scriptures and prin- 
ciples to their followers. Most of the neo- 
sects that originated in India also have 
their chapters, in the form of religio-social 
movements, in many other countries. 
These include the Arya Samaj, Ramak- 
rishna Mission, Sri Chinmoy Mission, 
Sathya Sai Baba centres, Baba Mukta- 
nanda’s Siddha Yoga Foundation, Rad- 
hasoami Satsang Beas and the two 
Swaminarayan sects. Many other sects 
originated in the West with a Western 
following but have gradually attracted 
Indian immigrants also to their fold. 
Some of these are Swami Yogananda’s 
Self-Realisation Fellowship, Maharishi 
Mahesh’s Transcendental Meditation, 
Prabhupada’s ISKCON, Swami Ram’s 
Himalayan Institute, Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati’s Arsha Vidya Gurukulam and 
Swami Tadatmananda’s Arsha Bodha 
Center. There are many more such orga- 
nisations that have surfaced all over the 
world. Many of the ashrams founded by 
these spiritual gurus provide a retreat 
where rich Hindu devotees can go and 
participate in the activities. Many families 
are often happier with this new crop of 
religious centres as the gurus can explain 
matters related to Hindu scriptures and 
the Hindu way of life in English, which 
their children can also understand. An 
institution like Art of Living, which is not 
religious, often combines its activities with 
Hindu philosophical concepts and San- 
skrit recitations. 

One important aspect that is peculiar to 
temples and ashrams in Western commu- 
nities is the direct way of soliciting dona- 
tions. In India and Nepal this is often not 
the case. However, particularly in the 
Western world, inevitable high insurance 
costs, mortgage payments, salaries of 
priests, the cost of importing images from 
India, etc. contribute to the high costs of 
maintaining such facilities and thus 
necessitate such solicitations. Some money 
is also collected through unsolicited 
donations which devotees make when 


they visit such centres but this is often not 
enough to defray all the expenses of 
maintaining them. 

The role of the media and internet in 
diaspora Hinduism 

In many parts of the world morning 
broadcasts on most of the Indian televi- 
sion channels available through satellites 
are dedicated to religious discourses by 
Hindu saints. In more recent times, TV 
channels like Astha and Sanskar are pre- 
senting Hinduism in all its facets round 
the clock. Thousands of CDs and CD- 
ROMs present devotional songs sung in 
the melodious voices of first-class artists. 
These also bring home religious dis- 
courses and virtual visits to places of pil- 
grimage. The role of the internet in 
disseminating information has proven 
extraordinary in internationalising almost 
all aspects of Hinduism. Ranging from 
the concrete to the conceptual, the exqui- 
site architectural photographs of the 
Akshardham temple in New Delhi, the 
information about the demolition of a 
Hindu temple in Malaysia, vandalism 
inflicted on a temple in Minnesota in the 
United States or else the presentation of a 
Hindu viewpoint on terrorism in a sym- 
posium in Washington, DC - anything 
happening in any part of the world, once 
posted on the web or distributed through 
listserves, becomes available to the global 
community almost instantly. There are 
literally thousands of websites covering 
almost all possible aspects of Hinduism - 
from rituals to philosophy and from pro- 
viding information of a local temple to 
international conferences. There are also 
websites like Beliefnet.com, which is dis- 
tributing the wisdom of all religions, 
including Hinduism. Powerful search 
engines like Google sort such information 
with the greatest alacrity, within seconds. 
As a result, the explosion of information 
and the synergy of communication are 
promoting interconnectivity among Hindus 
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of the Indian diaspora by creating open 
platforms for the sharing of ideas, discus- 
sions and rejoinders. 

Assertive Hinduism 

This is a relatively recent phenomenon in 
the history of Hinduism that is emerging 
both in India and in the overseas com- 
munities, and one is reinforcing the other. 
Many Hindu organisations and their 
members believe that it is important for 
them to organise politically in order to 
survive in the world in which they are 
living. They believe that there are many 
political and religious forces that would 
otherwise swallow them. Their financial 
success is infusing in them the confidence 
to assert their religious identity and, if 
need be, to fight for it intellectually, poli- 
tically and legally. The California school 
textbook battle in early 2006 is a glaring 
example of this. The presentation of a 
Hindu viewpoint in a symposium on ter- 
rorism held in Washington, DC, in the 
early months of 2006 is another example 
of such assertive Hinduism. Rejoinders to 
Indie scholarship in universities have also 
happened in the recent past. There are 
emerging Hindu intellectuals, especially in 
Western countries, who contest publicly 
any writings that they perceive as 
demeaning to Hinduism. It is interesting 
that most academics perceive such Hindus 
as fundamentalists and, on the other 
hand, Hindus who are engaged in this 
intellectual battle perceive all such acade- 
micians as leftist in their political orien- 
tation. A constant battle of ideas is 
evident between these two groups. The 
term, Hindutva, is used to express this 
belligerent form of Hinduism. The term was 
coined in India and has travelled abroad 
to refer to hard-line Hindus overseas. 

The Hindu Education Foundation 
(http://www.hindueducation.org/intro.html) 
and the Infinity Foundation (http:// 
www. infinityfounda tion . com/ index . shtml) 
are among the leading organisations 


which are holding an intellectual dialogue 
with American academics in South Asian 
studies. In the words of the former, 
‘Hindu Education Foundation, an educa- 
tional project by concerned Indians and 
Hindus in the USA, strives to replace . . . 
various misconceptions with correct 
representation of India and Hinduism. 
Such a true representation becomes neces- 
sary in a changing world that continues to 
be plagued by religious misunderstanding, 
intolerance, hate and violence.' The Infi- 
nity Foundation of Princeton, New 
Jersey, is leading an intellectual battle 
with South Asian academics in the US. In 
its own words, it ‘seeks to create dialogue 
that breaks out of the dualities of anti- 
and pro-globalization forces, of the right 
vs. the left, of secularism vs. religion, of 
science vs. spirituality, of economic 
growth vs. ecological preservation’. Many 
other organisations have also cropped up 
at the national or local level. The Educa- 
tors Society for the Heritage of India 
(http://www.eshiusa.org/), for example, is 
a relatively recent organisation in the New 
Jersey area and has been very active on 
the educational front to make sure that 
what is being taught in school textbooks 
represents Hinduism in a positive light. 
They want to ensure that what is being 
taught to their young children triggers 
positive images of their religious and cul- 
tural heritage. 

On another level, institutions such as 
Hindu Svayamsevak Sangh and Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad have been vigorously 
pursuing the organisation of Hindus as a 
political force around the world. These 
organisations have existed for a much 
longer time than any other organisation 
mentioned above. These are subsidiaries 
of Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) 
in India and draw tremendous support 
from there, especially in the form of visits 
from their emissaries from time to time. 
They inspired the creation of Hindu stu- 
dent councils on many American cam- 
puses and they organise camps for Hindu 
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youth. They work vigorously to bring all 
likeminded forces onto common plat- 
forms. They have a tough battle with 
academicians in the West, who often look 
upon these organisations as fanatical and 
opposed to minorities in India. In terms 
of their local chapters around the world, 
these two organisations are much more 
organised than any other Hindu organi- 
sation engaged in these hard-line efforts. 

Religion and ethnic identity 

For most Hindu immigrants, their reli- 
gion plays a very important role in the 
formulation of their ethnic identity. An 
active or passive connection with some 
god of the Hindu pantheon, participation 
in family puja events, observance of 
Hindu festivals and to some extent the 
political aspects of the religion contribute 
heavily to the structure of their ethnicity 
as Hindus. For many, vegetarianism also 
contributes to the formulation of Hindu 
ideals. 

The composition of ethnic identity for 
the second generation, however, takes a 
different course. At least for those who 
are situated in the midst of dominant 
Western cultures, there is more that goes 
into the composition of their ethnic iden- 
tity. It stems from their peer culture, 
weaker identity with their parents’ 
motherland and stronger identity with the 
country they have been brought into. 
From all the observations and many per- 
sonal interviews, it seems that the reli- 
gious component continues into the 
second generation but in a somewhat 
weakened form. For them, religious prac- 
tices, visits to Hindu temples and the 
performance of rituals are considerably 
simplified and somewhat universalised. 
Some aspects of Hinduism, however, 
which have sunk deep down in their 
psyche have become a permanent part of 
their worldview. One such aspect is the 
respect for different modes of worship, 
whether it is for various modes of worship 


within Hinduism or outside Hinduism. 
Even those who are not religious person- 
ally seem to be anchored in such a notion. 

There are various institutions in the 
diaspora context that contribute sub- 
stantially to the reinforcement and nur- 
turing of many notions of Hinduism in its 
members. Such institutions include Hindu 
temples, Sunday schools and religious 
camps organised for youngsters. The 
notion of religion is thus enforced 
through many cultural activities. This 
seems to be true of all religions and Hin- 
duism is no exception. Depending on 
their previous orientation, their current 
resources and the availability of source- 
personnel, Hindu immigrant communities 
continue to try hard to retain the tradi- 
tions of their art and culture in their new 
homelands. These cultural facets are 
apparently not connected with religion 
but it seems they do contribute to their 
religious identity. Young girls learning 
classical dance need to make salutations 
to Siva, Sarasvatl or some other god or 
goddess. The stories on which such 
dances are based are almost always 
rooted in Hindu mythology. There is 
hardly any aspect of traditional Indian 
culture that has no links with Hinduism. 
It may be meditation, Hatha yoga, Ayur- 
veda or even the study of Sanskrit lan- 
guage. Both insiders and outsiders 
perceive them to be closely connected 
with Hinduism. 

See also: Advaita; Africa, Hindus in; Agni; 
Americas, Hindus in; Antyesti; ArtI; Arya 
Samaj; Asram(a) (religious community); 
Australasia, Hindus in; Ayurveda; Bhakti; 
Blavatsky, Helena; Brahmanas; Buddhism, 
relationship with Hinduism; Caste; Chin- 
moy, Sri; Dance; Dayananda Saraswati, 
Swami; Deities; DIvall; Emerson, Ralph 
Waldo; Europe, Hindus in; Food; Ganesa; 
Guru; Hatha Yoga; Hindutva; Image wor- 
ship; International Society for Krishna 
Consciousness; Internet; Jainism, relation- 
ship with Hinduism; Jati; Jnana (as path); 
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Maharishi Mahesh Yogi; Mandir; Medita- 
tion; Muktananda, Swami; Myth; Nepal, 
Hindus in; Oceania, Hindus in; Politics; 
Puja; Radhasoami Satsang; Rama; 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission; Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh; Religious nurture; 
Samskara; Sarasvatl; Sai Baba, Sathya; 
Self-Realisation Fellowship; Sikhism, rela- 
tionship with Hinduism; Siva; Sound 
Recordings; Southeast and East Asia, Hin- 
dus in; Sri Lanka, Hindus in; Swami Nar- 
ayana Sampradaya; Television and radio; 
TIrthayatra; Transcendental Meditation; 
Utsava; Varna; Vishwa Hindu Parishad; 
Vivaha; Vivekananda, Swami; Yoga; Yoga- 
nanda, Paramhansa 
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DIASPORA, ANCIENT AND 
MEDIEVAL PERIODS 

Europe and the Near East 

Trade relations between India and the 
West go back to the hoary antiquity of 
Harappa and Sinner. At later times 
Indian wares arrived in the Mediterra- 
nean via South Arabia. The Achaemenid 
Persia annexed the Indus Valley and in 
Xerxes’ army Indian soldiers went as far 
as Greece. But as far as intellectual con- 
tacts are concerned, there is hardly any- 
thing worth mentioning for the ancient 
Near East and pre-Alexander Greece. 
During the past 200 years many specula- 
tions of influence have been offered for 
Pythagoras, Parmenides, Empedocles, 
Heraclitus, Plato, etc., but nothing 
remains after critical examination. 

The great turning point in Indo- Western 
relations was the Indian expedition of 
Alexander the Great. Though it affected 
only a limited area of northwest India and 
was soon forgotten by Indians, it revealed 
at least some of India’s culture and reli- 
gion to the West. The meeting with 
Gymnosophists of Taxila led to a living 
literary tradition of these naked ascetics, 
extending far into the Middle Ages. But 
this tradition knew no doctrines; just their 
hard asceticism was greatly admired. 

After Alexander, the intellectual con- 
tacts are often hard to show definitely, but 
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not non-existent. There were active rela- 
tions in trade and politics, with resident 
or visiting merchants and diplomats. 
Soon after Alexander, the Seleucid 
ambassador Megasthenes gave an account 
of Indian brahmanas and mendicants and 
related some legends about early history. 
His text - preserved only in fragments - 
tends to interpret everything in a Greek 
light. Thus, according to him, the main 
gods of India were Heracles and Dionysus 
(perhaps Krsna and Siva), whose correct 
identification has long puzzled scholars. 

From the Maurya period to the Muslim 
conquest the area of modern Afghanistan 
belonged to the Indian cultural sphere. 
The coins of the Indo-Greek rulers 
(second to first centuries bce) show a 
curious mixture of religions: Greek, Ira- 
nian, local and Hindu. The area soon 
became a stronghold of Buddhism, but 
the last dynasty before the Muslim rule, 
the Sahis, were Hindus. 

At least two Greek philosophers visited 
India, Anaxagoras and Pyrrho partici- 
pated in Alexander's campaigns, and Pyr- 
rho’s Sceptic asceticism was supposedly 
learnt in India. Much later Sextus 
Empiricus was familiar with some stan- 
dard examples of Indian philosophy. 

Flavius Philostratus told of Apollonius 
of Tyana and his fantastic voyage to the 
mountain of Gymnosophists. The text, 
however, is full of details borrowed from 
earlier literature and the Gymnosophists 
behave and talk like Greek philosophers. 

The early centuries ce saw the develop- 
ment of many new doctrines. They were 
often of a syncretic nature, deriving ele- 
ments from Egypt, Mesopotamia, Iran, 
etc. India was probably involved, but 
even with Gnosticism there is hardly any 
direct evidence. One Gnostic philosopher, 
Syrian Bardesanes, came across an Indian 
embassy on the way to Rome and gave a 
new account of India and its religion, 
including a description of Siva. The 
Indian layer in Manichaeism is clear, but 
mainly Buddhist. Neo-Platonism and its 


relations to Indian thought is an eternal 
question. Plotinus intended to go to 
India, but did not. There are clear doc- 
trinal similarities, but no certainty. 

The general idea of the intellectual and 
religious life in India remained vague. 
There was probably some good informa- 
tion available, but there was also a defi- 
nite lack of interest and few were familiar 
with it. In the Middle Ages, India had 
become a distant fairyland to Europeans. 
Muslims, though keenly interested in 
Indian science (astronomy, mathematics, 
medicine), had no interest in Indian reli- 
gion and philosophy (with a few notable 
exceptions such as al-BIrunl). 

Southeast Asia 

Active relations between India and South- 
east Asia started at least two millennia ago. 
There was active trade, even a mission, but 
no colonisation or large-scale migration. 
Although Southeast Asia was certainly 
not a primitive vacuum as was sometimes 
supposed, the impact of Indian culture 
was soon felt and in the fifth century it 
had reached even the remotest regions. 
But the resulting culture was Indianising, 
not Indian. Both north and south India 
participated in this development. 

In Southeast Asia it is often difficult to 
discern between Hindu and (Mahayana) 
Buddhism. Important testimony is given 
by epigraphy (often in Sanskrit) and 
archaeology. There are temples (Angkor), 
images of Buddha and Visnu, Siva lingas. 
Systems of writing were derived from 
India. Sanskrit influence was particularly 
strong in the Mon, Khmer and Champa 
states, but it was felt as far as the 
Philippines. 

On the mainland, Theravada Buddhism 
finally took the upper hand in the thir- 
teenth century, but court ritual remained 
Hindu (Thailand, Cambodia). Folklore 
and forms of theatre (puppet) have pre- 
served much Hindu literary tradition 
( Ramayana, Pane at an tra) . 
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In Indonesia the most striking example 
of Indianising culture is perhaps the Old 
Javanese (Kavi) literature, with Indian 
themes (often from the Mahabharata) and 
Indian (Sanskrit) vocabulary. Here, too, 
Hinduism and Buddhism were rivals, but 
from the thirteenth century on both lost 
their position with the Islamisation of 
Indonesia and the Malay Peninsula. Bud- 
dhism disappeared and only Bali 
remained vigorously Hindu until modern 
times. Still, Indian elements are easily 
detected in traditional forms of govern- 
ment, vocabulary, shadow theatre, etc. 

Central and East Asia 

Northwards, too, Indian cultural influence 
played an important role, but this was 
almost entirely Buddhist. It was carried 
through Central Asia to China (and fur- 
ther to Korea and Japan), also to Tibet and 
Mongolia. With Buddhism many elements 
of Indie culture were carried: astronomy 
and mathematics, medicine, artistic expres- 
sion. In this way, some Hindu mythic ele- 
ments are found even in modern Japan. 
The amalgamation of Indian cultural 
influence was especially strong in Tibet, 
where Indian classics of grammar, aes- 
thetics, etc. were translated and studied. 

Since 400 ce important information on 
(Buddhist) India is offered in the travel 
accounts of Chinese Buddhist monks 
(Faxian, Xuanzang, etc.) who travelled in 
India visiting holy places and collecting 
manuscripts. 

See aJso\ Aesthetics; Brahnianas; Buddhism, 
relationship with Hinduism; Languages; 
Mahabharata; Ramayana; Southeast and 
East Asia, Hindus in; Visnu 

Klaus Karttunen 
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DIKPALAS (REGENTS OF 
DIRECTIONS) AND 
LOKAPALAS (WORLD 
PROTECTORS) 

Hindus hold the eight directions of space 
to be presided over and guarded by eight 
deities: Indra (East), Agni (Southeast), 
Yama (South), Nirrti (Southwest), Varuna 
(West), Vayu (Northwest), Kubera (North), 
Isana (Northeast). These are Vedic deities 
that were worshipped long before the later 
mainstream traditions of Vaisnavism, Sai- 
vism or Saktism became prominent. Texts 
like the Brhat samhita, the Agamas and 
the Visnudharmottara Parana provide 
detailed description of these figures, 
which are also frequently represented in 
sculptures in and on temples, either singly 
or as groups. Extensive summary descrip- 
tions and illustrations of these can be 
found in Gopinath Rao (1914). 

Dikpalas/Lokapalas are sometimes also 
identified as Dik-gajas, ‘elephants of the 
(eight) directions’, associated with the 
above-named deities as their vahanas 
(vehicle): Airavata (Indra), Pundarika 
(Agni), Vamana (Yama), Kumuda (Nirrti), 
Anjana (Varuna), Puspadanta (Vayu), 
Sarvabhauma (Kubera) and Supratika 
(Isana). They are often depicted together 
with these. 

The Dikpalas play a role in astrology, 
where the positioning in their quarters 
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determines influences on persons and 
events. In astronomy/astrology Surya 
(sun), Sukra (Venus), Sani (Saturn) and 
Sasi (Moon) are called Dikpalas of the 
East, West, South and North, respectively. 

See also : Agni; Airavata; Indra; Jyotisa; 
Kubera; Puranas; Sacred texts; Saivism; 
Saktism; Surya; Vahanas; Vaisnavism; 
Varuna; Vayu; Vedic pantheon; Yama 

Klaus K. Klostermaier 
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DlKSA 

Dlksa is a ceremony of initiation, usually 
into a particular method of practice or 
into a particular sampradaya. When a 
person decides to become an ascetic, they 
first need to find a guru who is willing to 
take them on. After a period of instruc- 
tion, they may be deemed ready, by the 
guru, to undertake full initiation, or 
dlksa, into that particular order. In the 
case of would-be ascetics, their dlksa 
marks the end of their old life and the 
beginning of a new one. Therefore, many 
of the rituals performed symbolise that. 
The detail of the dlksa ceremony may 
differ from group to group, but there are 
common features. The initiates conduct 
their own cremation by lying for a short 
while on a funeral pyre that they, them- 
selves, have constructed. They then set fire 
to the pyre, a symbolic gesture that indi- 
cates that they have departed their old life 
and will sever all ties with it. Their body 
may be shaved, and following the crema- 
tion they may immerse themselves in 
water and take a few steps in a state of 
nakedness. This represents their birth into 
a new life. Perhaps the most important 
part of the dlksa ceremony is the guru’s 
passing on of a secret mantra, which is 
whispered into the initiate’s ear. This 


should not be divulged to anyone else 
unless the newly initiated samnyasin one 
day becomes a guru. When samnyasins 
die, they are not cremated but are buried 
instead since their cremation has already 
taken place. 

See also : Antyesti; Guru; Mantra; Sam- 
nyasa; Sampradaya 

Lynn Foulston 
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dIvalI 

Falling during October-November, DIvalI 
is a pan-Indian celebration known as the 
‘festival of lights’. Many Vaisnava puranic 
myths are associated with DIvalI, includ- 
ing Slta’s rescue and the return of Rama 
to Ayodhya; the triumph of Vamana over 
Bali; and the victory of Krsna over Nar- 
akasura. However, in contemporary north 
India, this festival primarily honours the 
goddess LaksmI, and symbolically rein- 
states her as a benign and beneficent force 
in the new year. Ritualised gambling 
occurs on the night of the new moon, and 
many businesses treat the occasion as the 
end of the fiscal year, closing the books 
and performing elaborate ceremonies to 
usher in a prosperous new year. In this 
capacity, Ganesa, the remover of obsta- 
cles, and Kubera, the god of wealth, share 
honours with LaksmI on this cycle of new 
beginnings. Commencing with Dhan 
Teras (Karttika, krsna paksa 13), DIvalI is 
celebrated as a cluster of festival days, of 
which the most important is LaksmI Puja, 
which falls on amavasya, the new moon 
night of Karttika (Karttika, krsna paksa 
15). Against the dark absence of the 
moon, fireworks are exploded to create 
noise and light, dispelling inauspicious- 
ness, and homes are adorned with spark- 
ling clay lamps known as dlyas so that 
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LaksmI will be enticed to enter the home 
and bestow blessings in the coming year. 
Friends, families and neighbours dis- 
tribute sweets; and clothing, cash and 
other gifts are presented to both domestic 
and public servants. The night following 
LaksmI Puja is celebrated as Govardhan 
Puja (Karttika, sukla paksa 1) in honour 
of Krsna, and the last night, Bhal Duj (or 
Yama Dvitlya) commemorates the rela- 
tionship between brothers and sisters. The 
celebration of Dlvall shows great regional 
variation, such as in Bengal, where devo- 
tional emphasis centres on the goddess 
Kali. 

See also : Ayodhya; Calendar; Ganesa; Kali; 
Krsna; LaksmI, Sri; Puranas; Rama; SIta; 
Utsava; Vaisnavism 

Andrea Marion Pinkney 
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DIVINE LIFE SOCIETY 

Swami Sivananda arrived in Rishikesh in 
1924, which he described in his auto- 
biography (Sivananda 1995: 21) as a holy 
place inhabited by mahatmas. Rishikesh is 
not considered to be a tlrtha as such. 
TIrtha literally means ‘to cross over' and 
connotes a ford and refers to pilgrimage 
places. However, thousands of pilgrims do 
flock to Rishikesh as it is the gateway to a 
number of very important pilgrimage 
places. In 1934 Sivananda settled in a 
spot overlooking the Ganges that was 
eventually to become the ashram and the 
headquarters of the Divine Life Society 
(DLS). In 1936 Sivananda established the 
Divine Life Trust Mission to ‘system- 
atically carry on the Divine Mission on a 
large scale’ (Sivananda 1995: 43). 

He established a publication business, 
began a monthly journal and founded the 
Yoga Vedanta Forest University (later 


called the Yoga Vedanta Forest Academy) 
in order to disseminate his spiritual ideas. 
As service was an integral aspect of Siva- 
nanda’s teaching, he established a hospi- 
tal. Over the years a number of branches 
of the Divine Life Society were founded 
in India and abroad. A bhajan hall and 
temple dedicated to Visvanath (literally 
‘Lord of the Universe’ - a form of Siva) 
were built on the ashram in the early 
1940s. 

In 1963 after the death of Swami Siva- 
nanda, Swami Chidananda (b. 1916), one 
of Sivananda’s leading devotees, was 
appointed president of the DLS. In his 
inaugural speech Chidananda (1963) sug- 
gested that ‘the DLS is veritably Gurudev 
himself’. Gurudev is a widely used epithet 
for Sivananda, indicating that he is regar- 
ded as a true Guru, and is therefore God. 

The motto of the DLS is ‘Serve, Love, 
Meditate, Realise’, indicating that karma 
yoga, bhakti yoga, raja yoga and jnana 
yoga are all integral to the teaching of 
Sivananda. The DLS claims to be non- 
sectarian. The stated aims of the DLS are: 
to disseminate spiritual knowledge; to 
establish and run schools; to help the 
deserving; and to establish and run medi- 
cal dispensaries. The DLS continues to 
publish a vast amount of literature, both 
titles by the prolific Sivananda and works 
by his disciples, such as the current pre- 
sident, Swami Chidananda. The Yoga 
Vedanta Forest Academy continues to run 
residential courses, which include lectures 
on subjects such as the Upanisads as well 
as practical instruction in yoga asanas 
and meditation. The DLS continues to 
run and finance the Sivananda Charitable 
Hospital and several leper colonies as well 
as other charitable ventures. The DLS 
also has two websites: http://www.dmne- 
lifesociety.org and http://www.dlshq.org/. 

See also : Asram(a) (religious community); 
Bhajan; Ganga; Siva; Ilrthayatra (Pil- 
grimage); Upanisads 

Stephen Jacobs 
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DIVINE LIGHT MISSION 

A defunct but historically significant new 
religious movement. Divine Light Mission 
was founded in 1971 in England after the 
visit of Maharaji, then known as Guru 
Maharaj Ji, to London. During the early 
years of the 1970s, Divine Light Mission 
experienced phenomenal growth and 
attracted the attention of both the media 
and scholars. Created to promote the 
teachings of Maharaji, Divine Light Mis- 
sion rapidly became a movement com- 
posed predominantly of counterculture 
youth that spread through Britain, North 
America, France, Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Scandinavia, Japan, South America and 
Australasia. 

However, it was in the USA that the 
movement attracted the largest numbers 
of adherents and by 1973 it was estimated 
that 50,000 people had been shown the 
four techniques collectively known as 
Knowledge. Although open to all, the 
movement displayed a number of char- 
acteristics that showed apparent Sant Mat 
origins. These included strict vegetarian- 
ism, guru bhakti, and an idiom of teach- 
ing associated with the language of 
medieval nirguna sants. In addition, the 
movement was spearheaded by a renunci- 
ate order of Indian mahatmas and an 


inner circle of full-time volunteers who 
had committed themselves to a celibate 
lifestyle within communal ashrams. 

During the 1980s, as the young Guru 
Maharaj Ji came of age, certain major 
transformations took place. Divine Light 
Mission was disbanded and the teachings 
moved away from the counterculture 
milieu and concerted efforts were made by 
Maharaji, dropping the title ‘Guru’, to 
remove the outer trappings of Indian cul- 
ture and doctrine that had accompanied 
the arrival of the teachings from their 
place of origin in northern India. The 
ashrams were closed, the majority of the 
Indian mahatmas were returned to India 
and the focus of the efficacy of the tech- 
niques to provide inner fulfilment was 
emphasised as a universal panacea to 
human existential thirst outside any reli- 
gion or culture. 

Maharaji has continued to promote the 
benefits of the experience of Knowledge 
throughout the world and has succeeded 
in establishing his message in over eighty 
countries. Since the 1980s, he has utilised 
the assistance of several national organi- 
sations, known as Elan Vital, to manage 
his activities. However, Elan Vital itself 
was to grow immensely in the last two 
decades of the twentieth century. 
Although, unlike Divine Light Mission, it 
never displayed the characteristics of a 
religious movement, it had its own pro- 
blems of institutionalisation, lack of 
spontaneity and inflexibility common to 
bureaucratic structures. In the first years 
of the twentieth-first century, Maharaji 
once again began a process of decon- 
struction, dismantling the over-hierarchical 
structures of the organisation, leaving it 
toothless except as a vehicle for dealing 
with official bodies such as in the hiring 
of halls, legal frameworks, health and 
safety issues, rights of volunteers and the 
financial management of donations to 
support the promotion of the teachings. 

A new organisation was created by 
Maharaji and named the Prem Rawat 
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Foundation (TPRF). The Foundation 
provides a range of publicity materials 
and seeks opportunities for Maharaji to 
speak at public engagements such as uni- 
versity departments, non-governmental 
organisations and business conventions. 
These events are independent of those 
organised by individuals or organisations 
such as Elan Vital who have benefited 
from practising Maharaji’s teachings. The 
Foundation website states that ‘The Prem 
Rawat Foundation is dedicated to pro- 
moting and disseminating the speeches, 
writings, music, art and public forums of 
Prem Rawat’. 

See also : Bhakti (as path); Maharj Ji, 
Guru; Sant; Sant Sadhana 

Ron Geaves 
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DIVORCE 

Conceptually, marriage (vivaha), divorce 
and remarriage are intertwined. The tra- 
ditional, elite type of marriage, ‘gift of a 
daughter’ (kanyadana), was a sacrament 
(samskara). The Manusmrti (16.28) 
defines the purpose of marriage as ‘Off- 
spring, rites prescribed by Law, obedient 
service, the highest sensuous delights, and 
procuring heaven for oneself and one’s 
forefathers - all this depends on the wife’ 
(Olivelle 2004: 157). Marriage was sup- 
posed to be lifelong and monogamous, 
although the Dharmasastras allow excep- 
tions for those who refuse to perform the 
mandatory rituals; are infertile; commit 
adultery; convert to some other religion; 
suffer from mental illness, leprosy or 
venereal disease; join religious orders; go 
missing for seven years; or commit crimes 
such as rape, sodomy or bestiality. Unjust 
abandonment, however, meant going to 


hell or, in the case of a husband, being 
reborn as a barren woman. Despite a 
general fairness to both parties, some 
passages are unfair to women; women, for 
instance, could be abandoned for merely 
being quarrelsome. It is difficult to know 
what was meant by the word tyaga, which 
denotes leaving, abandoning or renoun- 
cing. Did it refer to a wife who left home? 
Did it refer to a couple who abandoned 
intercourse because the husband had 
taken on a second wife? The general 
principle was that elite husbands had to 
maintain their estranged wives (who were 
not allowed to remarry) either in the 
home or, more rarely, in separate quarters 
after receiving some property. 

Manu does not mention divorce, 
although he prescribes strict penances for 
those who abandon their life partners, but 
Arthasdstra 3.15-18 and Naradasmrti 
12.96-97 allow divorce. Divorce was less 
problematic for low castes, because their 
weddings were contractual rather than 
sacramental and often involved minimal 
public ritual. But whether weddings com- 
bined scriptural (brahmanic) rituals and 
local customs (often those of women) or 
were based merely on local customs, 
Hindu marriage (or divorce for those who 
were allowed it) was ultimately defined by 
families, castes or village councils. Only as a 
last resort did feuding couples use courts 
to resolve their disputes (vyavahara). 

Initially, the British avoided upsetting 
Hindus and refrained from reforming 
marriage or introducing divorce. But gra- 
dually legal changes to the under- 
standings of marriage took place. These 
included the Hindu Widows Remarriage 
Act, 1856, the Indian Divorce Act, 1869, 
the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property 
Act, 1937, the Hindu Married Women’s 
Right to Separate Residence and Main- 
tenance Act, 1946, the Hindu Marriage 
Disabilities Removal Act, 1946, a series of 
Hindu divorce acts at the state level 
around the time of independence and, 
most importantly, after independence the 
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Hindu Marriage Act, 1955, with amend- 
ments in 1964, and the Marriage Laws 
(Amendment) Act, 1976. The latter made 
it possible for either the husband or wife 
to petition for divorce. Grounds for 
divorce include the following: voluntary 
sexual intercourse with another person; 
cruelty; desertion for two years; the reli- 
gious conversion of one spouse; joining 
an ascetic order; mental disorder of a 
degree that prevents normal life; incurable 
leprosy; and venereal disease. 

Divorce is problematic even today. 
Despite new laws, it is sometimes hard to 
know if a marriage has even taken place 
given the lack of a state registration 
system and the variety of local customs. 
Because India cannot offer the security 
of a welfare state, judges try pragmatically 
to preserve marriages, if the wives 
agree; otherwise, wives would have few 
resources on which to survive (Menski 
2003: 308-15). 

See also : Arthasastra; Dharmasastras; 
Samskaras; Vivaha; Widow remarriage; 
Women’s rites 
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DOW, ALEXANDER (c. 1735-79) 

Soldier in the East India Company’s 
Bengal army from 1760 until his death in 
1779. Dow’s History of Hindost an (1768— 
71, and later editions), a free translation 
from Persian of Muhammad Qasim Fir- 
ishtah’s Gulshan-i Ibrahimi (1606-7), inclu- 
ded extensive observations of his own, 
notably A Dissertation Concerning the 
Customs, Manners, Language, Religion 
and Philosophy of the Hindoos’, which 
gave extended quotations from puranic 
sources and an account of the Nyaya of 
Gautama. Dow’s account of Hinduism, 
like those of other British writers on Hin- 
duism of the period who shared his incli- 
nation toward deism, stressed the basically 
monotheistic character of Hinduism and 
praised the purity of its moral code. In the 
period prior to the Sanskrit scholarship 
of those associated with the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Dow’s History was widely read, 
and it was an important source of Vol- 
taire’s knowledge of Hinduism. French 
translations of his ‘Dissertation’ appeared 
separately in 1769 and 1771. 

See also : Asiatic Societies; Hinduism, his- 
tory of scholarship; Nyaya 

Will Sweetman 
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gion and philosophy of the Brahmanas. 
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Marshall, PJ. (ed.)- 1970. The British Discovery 
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Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 

DOWRY 

Dowry likely had its origin in the brah- 
manical type of elite marriage called ‘gift 
of a daughter’ (kanyadana), accompanied 
by a woman’s wealth (strldhana) in the 
form of voluntary gifts that were made by 
her parents and kin during the wedding 
rituals. According to the Manusmrti 
9.194, women had six kinds of property. 
As an expression of affection by her birth 
family and its desire for her well-being 
and material comfort, these marked the 
transition to her new home but also pro- 
vided her with economic security in case 
of adversity. An elite woman feared the 
latter, because she did not work outside 
the home, had no inheritance rights and 
therefore depended entirely on her hus- 
band’s family. During her lifetime, a 
woman had complete control, jural right, 
over her woman’s wealth (strldhana); 
when she died, that passed to her heirs. 

Veena Oldenburg argues that the prac- 
tice of dowry changed dramatically 
during the colonial period, when crushing 
taxes led some families into extreme debt 
and loss of land. Families tried several 
solutions: having more sons (achieved in 
part by female infanticide) to increase 
income; and appropriating a woman’s 
dowry to pay off debts. The fact that find- 
ing good husbands became more compe- 
titive, because now higher education and 
civil service were desired, contributed to 
families’ need for additional income to 
offer larger dowries. Thus, dowry appro- 
priation was not the direct cause of 
infanticide or bride burning, but rather a 
symptom of underlying economic changes 
caused by colonial rule (Oldenburg 2002). 

Whatever the reasons, there was 
demand for reform. Dowry became illegal 


due to the Dowry Prohibition Act of 
1961. But still it spread secretly and 
exploited legal loopholes. By 1978, 
women’s organisations began to use the 
words ‘dowry death’ and ‘dowry murder’ 
for the killing of brides by husbands or 
in-laws after extortion of more money 
and goods. This exposed the crimes that 
had been camouflaged as accidents or 
suicides. In 1986, the Dowry Prohibition 
(Amendment) Act introduced S.304-B 
into the Indian Penal Code to penalise 
perpetrators of dowry deaths, which were 
defined as unnatural deaths within seven 
years of marriage, preceded by cruelty 
and in connection with any demand for 
dowry. If this situation led to a bride's 
suicide, then it, too, was deemed a dowry 
death. 

See also : Infanticide; Sati; Women’s 

education 
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DRAMA 

The most common word for drama in 
Indie languages is derived from the San- 
skrit root nat (to dance, to perform). In 
Sanskrit it gives us the word natya 
(mimetic representation/drama), while a 
specific genre of play comes to be known 
as nataka. Natya comprises verbal and 
physical expression articulated through 
dialogue, music and a stylised gestural 
vocabulary. For this reason, it is often 
difficult to make clear distinctions 
between the practices of dance and drama 
in India. Ritual drama (and dance) is a 
pan-Indian phenomenon and takes many 
guises. Most of these performances are 
undertaken by devotees or specialised 
performers and are built around the 


familiar narratives of the Purdnas, 
Mahdbhdrata and Rdmdyana, adapted to 
reflect local concerns and shaped to the 
needs of a particular local deity (Rich- 
mond 1971: 123). Performers of such 
ritual drama are often set apart by birth 
(hereditary performers), age (prepubescent 
boys) and almost always through obser- 
vances of rules of ritual purity. Religious 
theatre traditions flourish in regional 
‘folk’ performance cultures such as Ram 
Lila (The Play of Rama) in Northern 
India and in equally localised dramatic 
forms such as Kutiyattam nurtured within 
the temple precincts. 

For the Orientalists, beginning with Sir 
William Jones (1746-94 ce), Sanskrit 
theatre as exemplified in Kalidasa’s 
Abhijndnasdkwitalam (The Recognition of 
Sakuntala) was both the theatre of the 
Hindus and, by extension, a national 
(Indian) theatre. Jones thus conceived a 
homogenous entity that he called ‘Hindu 
Theatre’ largely from his brahmanical 
textual sources rather than observance of 
lived, vernacular performance cultures. 
Equating Hindu with Indian, Jones 
made the ubiquitous claim that Hindu 
theatre was a national theatre because it 
charted the vagaries of Indian empire, 
from its glory days to its fall with the 
arrival of the Muslims (Dalmia 2006: 
28-29). 

Textual sources for Sanskrit drama 

The earliest (and certainly most iconic) 
extant textual source for drama is the 
Sanskrit dramaturgical manual the 
Ndtyasastra (Treatise on Drama), attrib- 
uted to Bharata. It was, however, in all 
likelihood composed around the second 
century by a number of different authors. 
The Ndtyasastra is made up of thirty-six 
chapters that discuss everything from the 
origin of drama (Chapter 1), through 
aesthetics (Chapters 6 and 7) to the way 
and manner in which a theatre ought to 
be built and protected. While the opening 
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narrative on the origin of drama establishes 
the religious, ritual and social dimensions 
of drama, the chapters on aesthetics 
become foundational to a number of phi- 
losophical schools, most importantly that 
of the Kashmiri Saiva philosopher Abhi- 
navagupta (tenth century). 

The mythic origin of drama 

The Natyasdstra opens with an account of 
the origin of drama. In the narrative, 
Bharata (the sage to whom the text is 
attributed) is approached by a group of 
sages lead by Atreya who desire to know 
how he came to compose a treatise that is 
equal to the Vedas. Bharata replied that 
Brahma created Natya at the behest of 
the gods as a tool to rectify the avarice 
and moral decay that gripped the world. 
They also requested that it encapsulate 
the Veda and yet remain accessible to 
those prohibited from either listening or 
learning from them. Brahma created the 
Natya Veda, judiciously incorporating 
various elements of the Veda. He then 
returned the text to the gods and bid 
them practise it well. However, they 
demurred, insisting that they lacked the 
qualifications of stern mind and discern- 
ing intellect to undertake so daunting a 
task. It was only then that Brahma taught it 
to Bharata, who in turn taught it to his sons. 

Eventually, when Bharata informed 
Brahma that they were ready to perform 
drama, he suggested the occasion of 
Indra's flag festival. The play showcased 
the gods’ victory over the demons and the 
gods, pleased with the performance, 
showered the actors with gifts. The 
demons, however, were not so pleased and 
disrupted the performance by freezing the 
movements, speech and memory of the 
performers. When Bharata reported the 
interruption to Brahma and requested 
protection from further such interrup- 
tions, the god directed that a theatre pro- 
tected by various celestial beings should 
be built. Brahma then asked the demons 


why they wished to destroy drama. The 
demons responded saying that Natya 
portrayed them in an unfair light and its 
purpose was to glorify the gods while 
humiliating the demons. To this Brahma 
replied that the Natya Veda is meant to 
reveal both the negative and the positive 
and is but the representation of the three 
worlds, its ways, circumstances and emo- 
tions. He further insists that there is no 
knowledge that is not contained in Natya. 
The chapter ends with an exhortation that 
a sacrifice must be performed to the stage 
before any performance commences. 

Kutiyattam 

Kutiyattam (dance/performing together or 
combined performance) is a ritual drama 
tradition preserved since the tenth century 
in select temples in Kerala, south India. It 
is considered to be the only example of 
surviving Sanskrit theatre and its reper- 
toire consists of the plays of several 
important Sanskrit dramatists such as 
Bhasa, though Kalidasa is notably absent. 
Kutiyattam is performed by a high-caste 
group of male performers known as Cha- 
kyars and female performers known as 
Nangyars. Percussionists who comprise 
the orchestra are the only accompaniment 
to the performance. Kutiyattam takes 
place over several nights and is performed 
in a specially designated theatre area 
known as Kuttambalam (the Drama/ 
Dance Stage) that faces the main shrine 
and is located within the temple com- 
pound. As Farley Richmond has pointed 
out, the very location of the stage asserts 
its ritual purpose as visual sacrifice 
(Richmond 1971: 123-24). 

Ram Lila 

Ram Lila is perhaps the best-known 
Indian folk ritual drama and the Ramnagar 
Ram Lila is arguably its most extravagant 
manifestation. Ram Lila performed by 
amateur actors is an enactment of the 
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Ramayana, to commemorate Rama’s vic- 
tory over Ravana. Prepubescent boys play 
the roles of Rama, Laksmana and Slta 
and the same boys may do so every year 
until they reach puberty. For the duration 
of the Ram Lila performance the boys are 
thought to embody Visnu and his consort 
and are treated with appropriate reverence 
and humility. They are carried on the 
shoulders of priests so that their feet do 
not touch the ground and the lay audi- 
ence may not touch them. Within the 
performed narrative of the Ram Lila, the 
episode of Rama’s reunion with his 
brother Bharata’s, Sita’s trial by fire and 
Rama’s defeat of Ravana are by far the 
most important (Kapur 1990). 

See also : Abhinavagupta; Asuras; Bhasa; 
Brahma; Deities; Hindu; Indra; Jones, Sir 
William; Kalidasa; Laksmana; Languages; 
Mahabharata; Orientalism; Puranas; Rama; 
Ramayana; Ravana; Slta; Veda; Visnu 
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DRAUPADl 

One of the central characters in the 
Mahabharata, she is variously described 
as the daughter of Drupada, the king of 
Pancala, and an embodiment of the 
primal goddess Sri, born from sacrificial 
fire. A cousin of the Pandavas, she is 
sometimes regarded as married to Arjuna 
or his elder brother Yudhisthira. Yet, in 


the Mahabharata and elsewhere, she is 
married to all five brothers, a polyandrous 
custom that is generally found only 
amongst Himalayan tribes. The Mahab- 
harata declares that DraupadI was won by 
Arjuna when he became the champion in 
a feat-of-arms contest. However, on their 
return home, the brothers declared to 
their mother that they had made a great 
acquisition. Before seeing DraupadI, she 
requested that the brothers share equally 
and it would have been wrong to disobey 
a mother’s request. The sage Vyasa came 
up with the solution that DraupadI 
should be shared by the brothers, spend- 
ing time with each brother in turn. 

It was Draupadl’s humiliation at the 
hands of the Kauravas, especially Duhsa- 
sana and Duryodhana, which helped to 
cause the war between the two groups of 
cousins. Foolishly, Yudhisthira allowed 
himself to be drawn into a rigged gam- 
bling match with the Kauravas in which 
he lost all his possessions, the kingdom he 
shared with his brothers and finally 
DraupadI. Declared a slave-girl, she 
refused to do menial tasks and was drag- 
ged into the public arena in front of all 
the chieftains. Duryodhana tried to seat 
her on his knee but Duhsasana attempted 
to remove her sari and veil. None of the 
assembled men came to her rescue, the 
Pandavas restrained by Yudhisthira’ s 
acknowledgement of his gambling debts. 
DraupadI turned to the absent Krsna in 
prayer and miraculously her garments 
were restored as rapidly as they were 
removed. Many of the Pandavas vowed to 
take revenge on her dishonour, a vow later 
fulfilled in the battle of Kuruksetra. 
DraupadI accompanied her five husbands 
into exile and was later instrumental, 
through complaining to Krsna, in seeking 
revenge. 

See also-. Arjuna; Duryodhana; Kauravas; 
Krsna; Mahabharata; Pandavas; Vyasa; 
Yudhisthira 
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Further reading 

Dasgupta, Madhusraba. 1999. Samsad Companion 
to the Mahdbhcirata. Calcutta: Sahitya Samsad. 

DRONA 

One of the central characters and heroic 
figures in the Mahdbhcirata, whose name 
means ‘bucket’ or ‘pot’, an appellation that 
was given because his birth was attributed 
to his father, the sage Bharadvaja, ejacu- 
lating into a pot after being entranced by 
a beautiful nymph. Drona was married to 
Kripa, the half-sister of Bhlsma, and was 
employed as a guru of martial skills to 
both the Kaurava and Pandava princes, 
the protagonists in the war. During the 
titanic struggle between the two sides, he 
kept faith with the Kauravas, although he 
was immensely respected by the Pandavas 
as both an acarya and a brahmana who 
had been their teacher. After the death of 
Bhlsma, he took command of the Kaur- 
ava forces and was eventually slain using 
unfair means by Dhrstadyumna, an act 
which was considered to be highly sinful. 
The Mahabharata records that Drona 
ascended to heaven like the sun. It was 
the presence of such figures as Drona on 
the opposing side that helped throw 
Arjuna into moral confusion and provide 
the backdrop for the dialogue with Krsna 
that constitutes the BhagavadgTta. 

See also : Arjuna; BhagavadgTta; Bhlsma; 
Guru; Kauravas; Krsna; Mahabharata; 
Pandavas 
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DUBOIS, JEAN-ANTOINE 
(1765-1848) 

A secular French priest of the Missions 
Etrangeres, Dubois left France for India 


in 1792. After his return to Europe he 
published Letters on the State of Chris- 
tianity in India, in which he argued that 
caste rendered the conversion of Hindus 
‘impracticable’. He published also a 
translation of the Pancatantra and a work 
on brahmanical cosmogony. He is best 
known, however, for a work published 
under his name in English in 1817 as 
Description of the Character, Manners and 
Customs of the People of India; and of 
Their Institutions, Religious and Civil. The 
work, republished in French and English 
several times during the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries and still in print 
in India, is, however, not his own but lar- 
gely based on a late eighteenth-century 
work by Gaston-Laurent Coeurdoux. 

See also : Coeurdoux, Gaston-Laurent; Hin- 
duism, history of scholarship; Pancatantra 
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DUMONT, LOUIS (1911-98) 

French anthropologist and sociologist, 
who offered an analysis of Indian society 
by postulating a series of oppositions 
which organise the values of Indian reli- 
gion: between the world-renouncer and 
the man-in-the-world; purity and impur- 
ity; and the brahmana and the king, or 
between religious status and political 
power. Dumont saw Indian society as 
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holistic and traditional, in contrast to the 
individualism which he took to be char- 
acteristic of the modern West. Dumont’s 
critics have been as numerous as his work 
has been influential; among other things 
he is charged with representing only one 
of a number of Indian perspectives (an 
elite, ‘top-down’, bralnnanical view). 

See also : Brahman; Caste; Hinduism, his- 
tory of scholarship; Raja 
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DURGA 

Durga is one of the most popular god- 
desses in the contemporary Hindu pan- 
theon. She is related to the goddess 
Amba/Ambika (Mother) in terms of ico- 
nography and certain nurturing aspects of 
her character. However, Durga is also 
associated or identified with Kall/Candl 
and Parvatl, and has three primary 
mythological and cosmic roles. She is, first 
and foremost, understood and wor- 
shipped as a defender of the dharmic 
order, an all-powerful warrior goddess 
who manifests unsurpassed martial skills 
to confront various demonic threats to 
the world. Second, she is identified as a 
consort of Siva (through her identification 
with Parvatl) and, more specifically, as a 
mother goddess; four deities being regar- 
ded as her children at her main festival, 
Durga Puja: Ganesa, Karttikeya (Skanda), 


LaksmI and Sarasvatl. Third, for many 
Hindus, Durga is worshipped as the 
MahadevI (Great Goddess), the Supreme 
Being and ultimate reality that transcends 
all others. This final understanding of 
Durga is closely interrelated with the uni- 
versal female ‘power’ of Sakti and the 
Sakta tradition of goddess devotion. 

Historically, rulers throughout India 
have practised rituals and worship asso- 
ciated with Durga in order to gain victory 
in battle; and figures such as the Pandava 
brothers and Rama have sought the pro- 
tection and favour of the Goddess prior 
to their major military campaigns. How- 
ever, it was not until the sixth century ce 
that the first goddess-centred text to 
establish the all-inclusive nature of femi- 
nine power became accessible in a part of 
the Markandeya Purcina. Originally con- 
sisting of Chapters 81 to 93 of the Mar- 
kandeya Purcina , it is the Devi Mahatmya 
(Specific Greatness of the Goddess) or 
Durga Saptasati (Seven Hundred Verses 
to Durga) that introduces the stories of 
Durga as a protector of the dharmic order 
(see Coburn 1988, 1992). In the first of 
these stories it is the power of Durga as 
Mahamaya (great illusion) that permits 
Visnu to defeat the demons Madhu and 
Kaitabha. In the second two stories, it is 
Durga who directly confronts and defeats 
the demons in battle, Mahisa the buffalo 
demon, in the first instance, and the 
demon brothers Sumbha and Nisumbha, 
in the second. It is from these latter two 
stories that most of the contemporary 
iconography and characterisation of 
Durga are derived. 

In the story of Durga 's battle with 
Mahisa, it is explained that the Goddess 
emerges from the collective energies 
(tejas) of the male deities in order to 
defeat a foe who is invulnerable to the 
power of men, although not the power of 
women. She is provided with weapons 
and other items by the gathered gods, 
including a trident from Siva, a discus 
from Krsna, a conch and noose from 
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Varuna, a staff from Yama, a spear from 
Agni and a lion (or sometimes tiger) 
mount from Himavat, and then proceeds, 
with a loud bellow of pleasure, to enter 
combat with Mahisa and his army of 
demons (Coburn 1992: 40 42). In most of 
her iconographical representations, this is 
the primary image of Durga: she is astride 
her mount, wielding in eight or ten arms 
her arsenal of weapons, confidently fight- 
ing and dispatching her demonic enemy. 
She is typically presented as beautiful and 
serene in the midst of battle, dressed 
usually in red, but it is notable that she 
also possesses a ‘hot’, fierce and blood- 
thirsty nature, exhibiting great anger, 
passion and intoxication at certain points 
during her confrontations with the demons. 

Durga’s behaviour and gender identity, 
as outlined in the Devi Mahatmya, is sig- 
nificant insofar as it diverges radically 
from that of the normative model of the 
‘good woman’ in Hindu society. Durga 
excels in the stereotypically male role of a 
warrior; she is wholly detached from the 
duties of the female householder; and she 
is also an autonomous woman, acting 
independently of male direction, who 
simply generates female helpers from 
within her own being, including the wild 
and bloodthirsty Kali and Matrkas 
(Mothers), whenever she requires assis- 
tance. Unlike the goddesses LaksmI, Sar- 
asvatl and Sati, who are exemplars of 
virtue, the activities of Durga do trans- 
gress the ‘natural’ dharmic order of what 
is acceptable in terms of what is pre- 
scribed for the female. While it is empha- 
sised in the Devi Mahatmya that Durga is 
both beautiful and compassionate, lus- 
trous and quite clearly sexually desirable, 
she is also independent and steeped in the 
highly undesirable pollutants of blood 
and death. Durga, therefore, possesses an 
ambiguous, paradoxical and often terrify- 
ing character. She is a goddess who bal- 
ances world-supporting and salvific 
powers with a pattern of behaviour that 
marks her as an outsider or, at minimum, 


as existing on the periphery of the dhar- 
mic order. The precise manner in which 
worshippers reconcile these attributes is 
difficult to ascertain; some scholars have 
claimed that it is these very ambiguities 
and liminal qualities that contribute to the 
Goddess’s appeal (Kinsley 1988: 97), while 
feminist scholars have debated whether 
Durga and the Devi Mahatmya empower 
women or are principally antifeminist in 
character (Humes 2000: 123-50). 

Durga’s origins doubtless lie in many 
different directions. It has been suggested 
that some aspects of her character, her 
dangerous and passionate nature, may be 
traced to the indigenous, non-Aryan peo- 
ples and tribes of the Indian sub- 
continent. As befits her ambiguous 
‘outsider’ status, Durga is often associated 
with the fringes of ‘civilised’ Vedic society, 
notably the Himalaya and Vindhya 
mountains of northern India and the 
tribal peoples, such as the Sabaras, who 
dwell there (Kinsley 1988: 99). Another 
important aspect of Durga’s character is 
the connection with fertility and fertility 
rituals evident at her yearly festival. 
Durga Puja is celebrated most elaborately 
in Kolkata (Calcutta), where the tempor- 
ary pandals (pavilions) that house the 
images of her slaying the demon com- 
pletely take over the city. Durga worship 
may and ideally ought to entail blood 
sacrifice, echoing her fierce and bloody 
nature, but northern Indian practices tend 
to emphasise the familial aspects of 
Durga, while it is the southern Indian 
practices that stress the dangers and 
dharmic ambiguities of her character. 

See also : Agni; Asuras; Blood sacrifice; 
Dharma; Durga Puja; Ganesa; Kali and 
Candl; Krsna; LaksmI, Sri; MahadevI; 
Mahisa; Matrkas; Pandavas; Parvatl; Pur- 
anas; Purity and pollution, ritual; Rama; 
Sacred geography; Sakti; Saktism; Sar- 
asvati; Sati; Siva; Skanda; Varuna; Visnu; 
Women, Status of; Yama 
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DURGA PUJA 

Also known as Navaratri, the great festi- 
val celebrating the victory of the goddess 
Durga over the demon Mahisasura, as 
described in the DevT Mahatmya of the 
Markandeya Purdna. It takes place in the 
bright half of Asvina (September/October) 
and is traditionally said to commemorate 
Rama’s worship of Durga before going to 
Lanka to rescue Slta from the clutches of 
Ravana. The festival is particularly popu- 
lar in West Bengal, where it grew in 
importance under the British, with the 
prominent families of Calcutta holding 
increasingly ostentatious festivities to 
enhance their status. These families still 
hold traditional pujas but Durga Puja is 
now a truly popular festival, at least as 
important for its social as for its religious 
aspects. The streets are filled with dec- 
orative lights and temporary, but highly 
elaborate and beautiful, pandals (shrines 
with images of Durga) which are the focus 
of much sightseeing and competitions. 

The festival starts on sasthl, the bright 
6th of Asvina, when the goddess is wel- 
comed, the rituals themselves beginning 
on saptaml, the 7th. AstamI, the 8th, is 
the most important day ritually, when 
victory over Mahisasura is celebrated with 
ritual, mantras and sacrifice of black 


goats or a substitute such as chalkumro, a 
large pumpkin. On nabaml, the 9th, 
Durga is offered food, and on the last 
day, dasaml, she returns to her home in 
Mount Kailash and the clay images are 
taken with great ceremony to the river 
where they are immersed. 

Although Durga Puja centres on the 
struggle and victory of a powerful goddess, 
its imagery has become that of a married 
daughter returning to her natal home, her 
followers feeling like a sorrowing family 
when she leaves. The images in the pandals 
show her on her lion spearing the demon, 
but her expression is gentle and she looks 
increasingly like a Hollywood film star. This 
is symptomatic of an evolving view of the 
goddesses traditionally classified as ‘fierce’ 
and independent becoming ‘sweeter’ and 
gentler in the minds of their devotees. 

See also-. Devi Mahatmya; Durga; Film; 
Puranas; Rama; Ramayana; Slta 

Cynthia Bradley 

Further reading 

Rodgrigues, H. 2003. Ritual Worship of the 
Great Goddess: The Liturgy of Durga Puja 
with Interpretation. Albany, NY: SUNY Press. 

DURGARAM MANCHHARAM, 
MEHTAJI (1809-78) 

Influential in the founding of the Manav 
Dharma Sabha along with Dadoba Pan- 
durang, Manchharam Mehtaji Durgaram 
was typical of the product of Western 
education and missionary activity intro- 
duced into Gujarat in the second and 
third decades of the nineteenth century. 
Often educated in Bombay in elite schools 
and colleges, students such as Mehtaji 
Durgaram went on to become headmasters 
and teachers of government schools in the 
surrounding region. In the specific example 
of Mehtaji Durgaram, he was appointed 
headmaster of the Surat Government 
School in 1830 and subsequently of the 
Surat English School in 1834. 
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The influence of Western education 
provided the impetus for a rational criti- 
cism of contemporary Indian society, and 
Mehtaji Durgaram joined with a like- 
minded group of educated Gujaratis to 
challenge the religious practices and 
beliefs of rural India. They first created 
the Pustak Prasarak Mandali (Book Pro- 
pagation Society) in 1842, utilising the 
lithograph for the dissemination of their 
views, and subsequently, in 1844, they 
founded the Manav Dharma Sabha. 

See also: Pandurang, Dadoba; Manav 
Dharma Sabha 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Jones, Kenneth. 1989. Socio-Religious Reform 
Movements in British India, The New Cam- 
bridge History of India: Vol. 3.1. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 

DURYODHANA 

Duryodhana is the leader of the hundred 
sons of King Dhrtarastra and his wife 
Gandharl, born from the aborted foetal 
mass which Vyasa divided and placed in 
pots of ghl until their birth; he is regarded 
as an incarnation of the demon Kali, 
‘strife’. These malicious brothers are 
commonly called the Kauravas, in con- 
trast to their cousins and hated rivals 
from youth, Pandu’s sons, the Pandavas. 
Dhrtarastra, though blind, succeeded his 
older brother Pandu and Duryodhana 
succeeds him in turn at Hastinapura, for- 
cing Yudhisthira, Pandu’s oldest son, to 
establish Indraprastha. The disputed suc- 
cession eventually leads to warfare 
between the cousins. Its most significant 
cause is the dicing match to which Dur- 
yodhana challenges Yudhisthira (won for 
him by the crooked Sakuni); Dur- 
yodhana’s offensive gesture of baring his 
left thigh to DraupadI (on top of his 
brother Duhsasana’s attempt to strip her) 
fuels her and the Pandavas’ thirst for 


vengeance. Duryodhana is killed by Bhuna, 
who breaks that thigh with his mace. 

See also: Bhima; Dhrtarasta; DraupadI; 
Kauravas; Pandavas; Vyasa; Yudhisthira 

John Brockington 

Further reading 

Gitomer, David. 1992. ‘King Duryodhana: 
The Mahdbhdrata Discourse of Sinning and 
Virtue in Epic and Drama’. Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 112. 

DVAITA 

The Dvaita Vedanta school of Indian 
philosophy was the third of the Vedanta 
movements that emerged in medieval 
south India. It is similar to the Visi- 
stadvaita school of Ramanuja in its theis- 
tic devotionalism. The god Visnu is held 
as supreme and independent of all other 
things in reality. The school’s founder, 
Madhva (1238-1317 ce), also taught a 
pluralistic realism where all individuals 
and material objects have a real existence 
separate from each other and from God, 
but are dependent on God. This idea 
verges on pragmatism in the modern 
sense of the term by viewing separate 
objects as real, distinct entities. Like Visi- 
stadvaita, the Dvaita school also posi- 
tioned itself as a reaction against the 
teaching of the Advaita Vedanta school of 
Sankara that sensory reality is an illusion. 

Madhva’s Dvaita school draws on the 
Brahmasutras of Badarayana, the Upani- 
sads, the Bhagavadglta and the Bhagavata 
Purana. Rather than focusing on the 
nature of atman, or ‘self’ and its relation 
with the divine Brahman, as put forth in 
the normative textual tradition of the 
Upanisads, Madhva focused in the nature 
of Brahman. Furthermore, while Dvaita 
shares the devotional aspect of theism 
with Visistadvaita, Dvaita diverges from 
Visistadvaita in viewing God as com- 
pletely svatantra, or ‘independent’ and 
separate from things in the universe, rather 
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than being in a relationship of aprthak- 
siddhi, or ‘inseparability’. Madhva’s doc- 
trine is thus completely dvaita or ‘dualist’, 
where all things in creation and human 
individuals possess visesas, or ‘particula- 
rities’, separate from the one transcendent 
real divine. Individual jlvas, or souls, come 
to know the true nature of reality by rea- 
lising that they are totally asvatantra, or 
‘dependent’ on the independent divine. 
Individual jlvas are still nonetheless real 
in themselves, while being finite and depen- 
dent on a higher divine being. Madhva 
interprets those textual passages speaking 
of unreality to mean that the dependent 
beings and objects in the world lack any 
reality compared with the independent 
reality of God. In a dualistic world, there- 
fore, it makes good pragmatic sense to 
believe in the reality of persons and objects, 
because that is what we regularly perceive 
and live with when using distinct objects 
in our daily existence, and dualities are 
everywhere, yet no two things are exactly 
alike. Thus the notion of bhedabheda, or 
‘difference and non-difference’, takes on 
special importance in Dvaita Vedanta. 
But for Dvaita, the notion of difference is 
ultimately significant. 

Knowledge in the realistic world of 
Dvaita is also apprehended in regard to 
the difference between objects. One can 
know something if it is in space and time, 
and standing in reference to some other 
object. Thus the real is the same as the 
empirical. In contrast to Advaita, for 
which the experience of the rope-snake is 
illusory, an unreal object is also empiri- 
cally valid since it was experienced at 
some place and time. The only absolute 
distinction in ontology is between the 
reality of God and everything else that 
depends on God. Knowledge is true inso- 
far as it corresponds with external reality. 
True knowledge for Dvaita is the real 
facts we see in space and time. This epis- 
temology depends on three pramanas: the 
accurate perception (pratyaksa) of the 
senses, perfect reasoning through infer- 


ence (anumana) and authoritative testi- 
mony through either reliable scripture 
(agama) or a person who is trustworthy 
and entitled to transmit the knowledge 
(apta). Perception is believed to give 
intrinsically self-valid knowledge by 
means of the saksin, or ‘witness’, to which 
Dvaita gives a unique definition. The 
saksin is one of the seven senses including 
manas or the ‘internal organ’. The saksin 
is thought to perceive true knowledge 
intuitively, as well as through the senses 
and the manas that has weighed the 
knowledge in relation to other knowledge. 
After the perception of the senses and the 
assessment of manas, truth is at last 
directly known by the saksin. The manas 
as the internal organ of sense is thus 
simply an aid to knowing, while the 
saksin, like God, is of the nature of sen- 
tience itself. Knowledge is not, however, a 
quality of the self. It is, rather, a transfor- 
mation occurring in the manas, which is 
in contact with an object through the 
senses. The self is thought to possess and 
be connected to the knowledge, yet stands 
apart as an agency, because it commences 
the process of knowing an object in the 
other senses. Error occurs in the manas and 
not in the saksin, owing to a flawed appre- 
hension of an object. It is simply perceiv- 
ing things that are unreal and do not exist 
in the present, imposing them on the real. 

Liberation (moksa) for Dvaita is 
brought through the intense love of God 
(bhakti), combined with the knowledge of 
God (jnana) on the part of the aspirant 
and finally granted by God’s prasada, 
‘grace’. After long, arduous preparation 
in the traditional means of sravana, 
‘Vedic study’, manana, ‘reflection’ and 
nidhidyasana, ‘meditation’, the aspirant 
to liberation comes to the correct knowl- 
edge of God and realises more and more 
deeply his dependent relationship with 
God. Ultimately, God chooses to reveal 
himself to the aspirant, and the aspirant 
realises the nature of God and his own 
true nature through God’s reflection, the 
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bimba/pratibimba ‘image and reflection’, 
in his mind. He does not of course realise 
his equivalence with God as in Advaita. 
Because there are differences between all 
individual jlvas, not all have the same 
chances of liberation through knowledge 
and devotion. Some with evil tendencies 
would of course not be lit to receive 
God’s grace. There is thus a notion of 
predestination in Dvaita and it has an 
elitist view of liberation. There is no real 
institution of samnyasa or ‘renunciation’ 
as such. Further, as in Visistadvaita, there 
is no jlvanmukti or ‘liberation in life’ as 
such. The aspirant must maintain a con- 
tinual observance of prescribed rituals for 
the duration of his life even though he 
may have aparoksajnana or ‘immediate 
knowledge’ of God. 

See also : Advaita; Atman; Badarayana; 
Bhagavadgita; Bhakti (as path); Bhe- 
dabheda; Brahman; Brahmasutras; Jlvan- 
mukti; JIva; Jhana (as path); Madhva; 
Moksa; Pramanas; Prasthanatrayl; Puranas; 
Ramanuja; Saksin; Samnyasa; Sankara; 
Upanisads; Vedanta; Visistadvaita; Visnu 
Robert Goodding 

Further reading 

Sharma, B.N.K. 1986. The Philosophy of 
Madhvacarya. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 
Sharma, B.N.K. 1979. Madhya’s Teachings in 
His Own Words, 3rd edn. Bombay: Bhar- 
atiya Vidya Bhavan. 

Sharma, Deepak 2003. An Introduction to 
Madhva Vedanta. Ashgate World Philoso- 
phies Series. Aldershot and Burlington, VT: 
Ashgate Publishing Ltd. 

DVAITADVAITA 

See\ Bhedabheda 

DVARAKA 

The modern city of Dwarka (ancient 
name: Dvaraka or Dvaravatl), situated on 
the westernmost point of the Kathiawad 


(Saurashtra) peninsula in the modern 
Indian state of Gujarat, is built near the 
submerged ruins of the ancient capital 
city of Lord Krsna. Dvaraka (literally 
‘gateway’) has been a centre for Vaisnava 
and Saiva Hindus for centuries and is the 
only city that is both one of the four 
principal pilgrimage stops (dhams) for 
Hindus (along with Puri, Badarlnath and 
Ramesvaram) and also stands as one of 
the seven most sacred cities of ancient 
India. It is home to several important 
temples. The site of the sixteenth-century 
Dwarkadisha temple (also known as 
Jagatmandir or Shri Krishna Temple) is 
supposed to have been the place where 
Visvakarman, the architect of the gods, 
constructed a lavish residence for Lord 
Krsna and his 16,000 queens. Vajranabha 
(a grandson of Lord Krsna) is said to 
have built the first temple at this location. 
A significant home of one of the twelve 
jyotirlingas of Lord Siva is the Nagesvara 
Mahadeva temple about ten kilometres 
from the town. Also, one of the four ori- 
ginal monasteries (matha) to house 
monks of the Dasananu sect was estab- 
lished in Dvaraka by the Advaita Vedanta 
master Sankara. In the ancient lore, 
Dvaraka (perhaps modern Beyt Dwarka, 
a small island thirty kilometres off of the 
coast of the new city, or the submerged 
and recently excavated ruins found 
nearby) became important as a wealthy 
and auspicious city founded by Lord 
Krsna upon his departure from Mathura. 
The city’s sacred geography includes 
memorials to the place where Lord 
Krsna’s wife RukminI was punished by 
being separated from her husband by the 
sage Durvasas, where Lord Visnu (bear- 
ing the epithet ‘Wheel-Narayana’, cakra- 
narayana) appeared on the earth as a 
stone marked with a wheel on, and the 
pond (modern gopl-talav) where Krsna 
met the gopls (milkmaids) during their 
visits to Dvaraka. The city is also a place 
where sages Sanaka, MarlcI, Atri and 
Angiras performed penances. 
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See also : Advaita; Arigiras; Atri; Krsna; 
Matha; Mathura; Ramesvara; RukminI; 
Saivism; Sankara; Tirthayatra (Pilgrim- 
age); Vaisnavism; Visvakarman 

Deven M. Patel 

Further reading 

Bhardwaj, Surinder Mohan. 1983. Hindu 
Places of Pilgrimage in India: A Study in 
Cultural Geography. Berkeley, CA: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 

Rao, S.R. 1999. The Lost City of Dvaraka. 
New Delhi: Aditya Prakashan. 


DVIJA 

Dvija, ‘one who is twice-born’, and dvi- 
jati, ‘one who has two births’, are synon- 
ymous Sanskrit terms for male members 
of the three higher varnas, viz. the brah- 
manas, ksatriyas and vaisyas. When these 
brahmanas, ksatriyas and vaisyas reach 
the ages of 8, 11, and 12, respectively, 
they are initiated into Vedic study through 
a ceremony known as upanayana, inves- 
titure with the sacred thread, at which 
point they are said to be born a second 
time. While their initial birth involves 
their biological parents, in this case they 
are said to be born from sacred knowledge. 
The upanayana ceremony also marks the 
moment when brahmanas, ksatriyas and 
vaisyas become responsible for acting in 
accordance with the dictates of their 
varna and their stage in life. Prior to this, 
they may act more or less as they please 
without incurring any moral taint. Dvijas/ 
dvijatis are often placed in opposition to 
members of the fourth varna, the sudras, 
who are designated as ekajati, ‘having a 
single birth’, since the study of the Veda is 
forbidden to them. 

See also-. Asrama (stages of life); Brah- 
mana; Upanayana; Varna; Veda 

Ethan Kroll 
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DYAUS PITR 

‘Bright father’, the ‘divine’. The Vedic 
Zeus-cognate and personification of the 
bright sky. Dyaus Pitr is the father of the 
devas, the Vedic gods. He is frequently 
coupled with the earth as DyavaprthivI, 
the all-encompassing universe. Through- 
out the Rgveda, Dyaus remains a 
shadowy figure, unlike his Greek and 
Roman counterparts, and appears to be 
replaced by his more dynamic counter- 
part and offspring, Indra, the god of 
thunder and lightning and, in essence, the 
personification of Dyaus’ virility. The pre- 
Vedic, Indo-European conflict between 
the devas and asuras becomes increas- 
ingly obscured in the Veda and later San- 
skrit literature, and in the Rgveda itself, 
Dyaus is sometimes given the epithet 
asura, as are various devas as well. Other 
epithets that most likely first belonged to 
Dyaus before later emerging as separate 
figures include Rudra, Brhaspati and Par- 
janya (‘thunderer’). The underlying Dyaus 
hypostasis, however, is the fertility princi- 
ple that counters the stagnation, aridity 
and sterility sponsored or embodied by 
the antithetical asuras. 

See also: Asuras; Brhaspati; Indra; Rudra; 
Vedic pantheon; Vedism 

Michael York 
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The attitudes to nature found in Hindu- 
ism are as multifaceted as the tradition 
itself, and, as in other traditions, the var- 
ious visions are sometimes in conflict. 
While India today boasts what is perhaps 
the world’s largest environmental move- 
ment (Peritore 1993), we should not 
expect to find examples of contemporary 
environmental awareness in pre-modern 
Hinduism. Traditional attitudes range 
from reverencing of nature as a manifes- 
tation of divinity through dismissal of the 
world as illusory (maya) and insignificant 
(tuccha) in relation to authentic spiritual 
existence. What is not found - except 
perhaps as approximated in certain pas- 
sages in the courtly literature - is the late 
modern concern for nature as nature, 
valued in itself for its beauty and diver- 
sity. In thinking about Hindu approaches 
to nature, caution must be taken to avoid 
reading contemporary concerns into 
ancient texts, which often results in 
roman ticisation. 

Despite the sometimes violent nature of 
their sacrificial milieu, the Veda contains 


hymns venerating aspects of nature as 
deities: Earth (PrthivI), Dawn (Usas), Fire 
(Agni) and others. In the sacred Gayatrl 
mantra, generations of Hindus have paid 
homage to the sun and proclaimed their 
connectedness with ‘earth, atmosphere, 
and heaven’ ( Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
6.3.6). The Upanisads set forth the 
notion - important when differentiating 
the Hindu vision from that of Abrahamic 
monotheism - of the one ultimate Being 
that becomes the universe, rather than 
creating it as an external product. As the 
Chandoyga Upanisad (3.14.1) asserts, All 
this is Brahman’. 

In the later theistic, devotional tradi- 
tions of Hinduism, particularly in the 
Vaisnavism of Ramanuja, one finds the 
striking image of the world as the body of 
God. The earth is divinised as Bhu Devi 
(‘Goddess Earth’), and Lord Visnu him- 
self is said to descend as avatara to rescue 
her from destruction by demonic forces. 
Thus, devout Vaisnavas ask Earth in their 
daily prayers to forgive the ill treatment 
of the touch of their feet. Indeed, pious 
Hindus regard the land of India itself as a 
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goddess - Mother India (Bharat Mata). 
She is criss-crossed by pilgrimage routes 
connecting holy places, many associated 
with rivers, mountains and other natural 
features, giving India a kind of sacred 
geography. The BhagavadgTta echoes the 
notion of God embodied in nature and 
recommends further a frugal lifestyle in 
which one devotes oneself to ‘preserving 
the world’ (loka-samgraha) and the ‘wel- 
fare of all beings’ (sarva-bhuta-hita). The 
theologian Vallabha teaches in his Sid- 
dhantamuktavalT that, just as no one 
would worship Gaiiga Devi (Goddess 
Ganges) as deity only and fail to rever- 
ence her embodiment in the holy river, so 
no one who worships the supreme being, 
Krsna, should devalue the world, which is 
his cosmic embodiment. Hindu law books 
(Dharmasutras and Dharmasdstras) con- 
tain numerous edicts that might now be 
considered as eco-friendly, involving pro- 
tection of land, trees, rivers and so on, 
particularly as the duty of kings. 

The notion of the sacred river is illus- 
trative of some of the problematics of the 
Hindu understanding of the sacrality of 
nature. To take the most famous example, 
the Ganges is not only a river, she is 
indeed a goddess and, as such, an object 
of pious veneration. She is not only 
inherently pure, but also powerfully pur- 
ifying. Bathing in the Ganges is spiritually 
cleansing: it relieves one of karmic and 
other religious impurities going back life- 
times. Ganges water is a purifying sub- 
stance, bottled and distributed for ritual 
use all over India and abroad. Residents 
of Banaras, who bathe daily in the river’s 
waters, say that since Mother Gaiiga is 
purifying she cannot be polluted. Of 
course, the Ganges is polluted. Hindu 
awareness of a distinction between ritual 
purity and physical cleanliness means that 
something can be ritually pure but physi- 
cally dirty, and vice versa. The religious 
perceptions of devout pilgrims and clerics 
may actually make it more difficult to 
mobilise action to clean up the Ganges. 


The problems caused by divergences 
between religious, scientific and political 
conceptions of the river’s ‘pollution’ have 
been explored by Alley (1998, 2002). 

Further dimensions of this complexity 
have been explored by Nagarajan (1998), 
who has studied the ecological implica- 
tions of South Indian kolam, ritual 
designs applied by women on the ground 
in worship of the goddess Earth. Nagar- 
ajan notes that human-nature interac- 
tions are embedded in complex cultural 
webs, so that what may appear ‘ecologi- 
cal’ to the outsider may not be under- 
stood that way from within. She offers the 
notion of ‘intermittent sacrality’ to 
explain how, for example, villagers can 
begin the day by honoring Earth as a 
goddess but later throw refuse on the 
same spot. Awareness of sacrality is not, 
and perhaps cannot be, sustained: the 
sacrality of a given aspect of nature may 
wax and wane or the ritual relationship 
that recognises that sacrality may lapse. 

It is clear that, in the Hindu context, to 
say that an aspect of nature is sacred is 
not automatically and unambiguously an 
ecological plus. Indeed, as Alley, Nagar- 
ajan and others have noted, to sacralise 
nature could paradoxically undermine 
ecological consciousness, particularly if, 
as is often the case with maternal goddess 
imagery, it portrays nature as protecting, 
cleansing and forgiving - powerfully 
needing no protection from humans in 
return. 

It is often claimed that Hinduism’s 
unitary vision of the world as Brahman 
involves the sacralisation of the entire 
cosmos. This is less true than one might 
suppose. The prestigious Non-dualist or 
Advaita school of thought, in its classical 
formulation, achieves its monism not by 
divinising the world, but by eliminating it, 
as maya, from the realm of the real. 
Dualism is often portrayed as a purely 
Western affliction, but Advaita and other 
Hindu theologies in fact involve a hier- 
archical dualism of God/world, spirit/ 
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matter, soul/body that is not much differ- 
ent. Adherents must practice ‘discrimina- 
tion’ (viveka) between these elements, 
characterised as ‘the eternal and the 
non-eternal’. Although theistic Hindu 
doctrine, unlike Advaita, recognises the 
reality of multiplicity, it also displays a 
tendency to denigrate physical existence 
in favour of the more highly valued 
spiritual body (siddha-deha) and supra- 
mundane worlds (suddha-sattva, go-loka, 
etc.). The ultimate religious goal for most 
Hindus is of course moksa, defined as 
‘liberation’ of the individual from rebirth 
in the natural world (samsara). This 
world-transcending aspiration is sup- 
ported by the classical Hindu idea of 
declining cosmic ages (yuga), which pre- 
dicts that the world for thousands of 
years hence will inevitably slide into 
increasing levels of moral, social and 
environmental chaos. Together, these ele- 
ments further sharpen the spirit/matter 
dualism and - to whatever extent they are 
taken seriously - provide potential disin- 
centives to ecological activism. 

It may well be ecologically fruitful that 
Hinduism regards all beings, ‘from [the 
god] Brahma down to a blade of grass’, as 
having equal spiritual potential, as being 
equally ensouled by atman. This is among 
the considerations underlying the Hindu 
ethics of nonviolence (ahimsa) and vege- 
tarianism. Still, the tradition does not 
escape a pronounced anthropocentricism. 
All humans were once, in their long chain 
of existences, incarnated as animals and 
even plants. There is a hierarchy of births, 
however, and human birth is the highest, 
even superior to birth as a god, because 
only humans, with rare exceptions, may 
attain moksa. On the other hand, humans 
who commit evil deeds are threatened by 
the law books with rebirth in ‘lowly 
wombs’, i.e. those of animals or insects. 

The ecological problematics identified 
here are by no means intended to obscure 
the many affirmations of nature in 
Hinduism, even less to suggest that con- 


temporary Hindus are not free to crea- 
tively reconfigure their traditions in the 
light of urgent needs of the present day. 
Hindu scholars have, in fact, already 
begun to do so. For example, Sherma 
(1998) has suggested that the Tantric tra- 
ditions of Hinduism, with their doctrine 
of world and matter as fully real expres- 
sion of the divine sakti (creative energy), 
may provide an antidote to the dualistic, 
world -negating tendency mentioned above. 

See also: Advaita; Agni; Ahimsa; Atman; 
Bhagavadglta; Bhakti Movement; Bharat 
Mata; Blood Sacrifice; Brahma; Brahman; 
Dharmasastras; Dharmasutras; Ganga; 
Gayatri Mantra; Karma (Law of Action); 
Krsna; Maya; Moksa; PrthivI; Purity and 
Pollution, Ritual; Raja; Ramanuja; Sakti; 
Samsara; Tantrism; TTrthayatra; Upani- 
sads; Usas; Vaisnavism; Vallabha; Var- 
anasi; Visnu; Yuga 
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EDGERTON, FRANKLIN 
(1885-1963) 

American Sanskritist and comparative 
philologist. Edgerton studied at Cornell 
University, the Universities of Munich 
and Jena, and at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, teaching at the last and at the 
University of Pennsylvania (1913-26) 
before being appointed Professor of San- 
skrit at Yale, where he remained until his 
retirement in 1953. In 1953-54 he was 
visiting Professor of Indology at Banaras 
Hindu University. Edgerton’s early 
research was on Vedic linguistics; he pub- 
lished an edition of the sixth book of the 
Kashmirian Atharvaveda and a series of 
articles on the philosophical material in 
the Atharvaveda and on upanisadic 
thought. In 1924 he published a recon- 
struction of the lost original text of the 
Pahcatantra. In 1937, Edgerton replaced 
Moriz Winternitz (1863-1937) as the only 
non-Indian scholar invited to contribute 
to the Pune critical edition of the 
Mahabharata. Although Edgerton’s great- 
est work is perhaps his grammar and dic- 
tionary of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
(1953), in relation to Hinduism he is best 
known for his works on the Bhagavadgita 
(1925, 1944a). 

See also: Bhagavadgita; Hinduism, history 
of scholarship; Pancatantra; Samhita 
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EIDLITZ, WALTHER 
(1892-1978) 

Austrian expressionist poet, playwright 
and novelist, who studied in Vienna 
before serving in the First World War. A 
converted Jew, after the Anschlufi (the 
annexation of Austria by Nazi Germany) 
Eidlitz went to India, where he remained 
from 1938 until 1946. Although interned 
by the British for most of this period, he 
met Swami Sadananda Dasa, whom he 
described as his teacher. In 1950 Eidlitz 
returned to India and spent two further 
years with Sadananda in Navadvipa and 
Puri. He then settled in Sweden, where he 
wrote of his experiences in India (1952). 
Among other publications on India was 
his major work on Caitanya (Eidlitz 
1968). This book combined a retelling of 
the myths of Krsna, drawing on Eidlitz’s 
skills as a novelist in order ‘to bring the 
sources to life’, with extensive translations 
of the same sources in a more exact 
manner. It includes also a short analysis 
of the psychology of bhakti and an 
account of Caitanya’s place in the Krsna 
tradition. 

See also: Bhakti (as path); Hinduism, his- 
tory of scholarship 
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EKASRNGA 

See: Avatara 

ELEMENTS 

See: Bhutas (Elements) 

ELIADE, MIRCEA (1907-86) 

Romanian historian of religions. After 
studying at the University of Bucharest, 
Eliade studied Indian philosophy with 
S.N. Dasgupta at the University of Cal- 
cutta from 1928 to 1932. After his return 
to Romania, he published his first scho- 
larly book, entitled Yoga: Essai sur les 
origines de la mystique indienne (1933; 
revised English version, 1958), having 
already published fiction on Indian 
themes. The nature, extent and sig- 
nificance for his scholarly work of Eliade’s 
involvement with Romanian fascist and 
anti-Semitic movements during the 1930s 
and the Second World War have been the 
subject of extensive discussion in recent 
scholarship. After the war Eliade taught 
in Paris, and from 1958 until his death 
was Professor at the University of 
Chicago. Although much of his later 
scholarly output was, in keeping with 
his understanding of the nature of reli- 
gion and the task of the history of 
religions, concerned primarily with ques- 
tions of general significance, Hinduism 


continued to serve as a source of exam- 
ples of religious ideas and structures that 
he took to be common patterns in all 
religions. 
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EMERSON, RALPH WALDO 
(1803-82) 

American poet, essayist and leader of the 
Transcendentalists. Emerson’s engagement 
with Indian thought is most apparent in 
his journals and letters, rather than his 
published works, but one of his poems 
(‘Brahma’) has clear Hindu themes, being 
based on a verse found in both the Bha- 
gavadglta and the Katha Upanisad , and an 
early essay entitled ‘The Over-Soul’ has 
been seen as expressing ideas similar to 
those found in the Upanisads, although it 
was written before Emerson had read 
them. While Emerson’s enthusiasm for 
Hindu thought is undoubted, its influence 
on him was more limited and it has been 
argued that Hinduism served primarily as 
a confirmation of his existing beliefs 
(Sharpe 1985: 26). Emerson not only drew 
attention to Asian thought in America 
but even, Lawrence Buell argues, shaped 
the views of Asian writers such as D.T. 
Suzuki who played a more direct role in 
transmitting Asian thought to the West. 

See also: Bhagavadglta; Hinduism, history 
of scholarship; Upanisads 
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ETHICS 

Most people define ethics in connection 
with what one ought to do. Some people 
are more specific, defining it in connec- 
tion with ‘doing no harm’ and ‘doing 
good’. Either way, ethics has two roots. 
First is human freedom. Although it 
allows adaptation, freedom does create 
problems. It must be curtailed by cultural 
preferences for some behaviours to bridge 
the oppositions that structure human 
existence: the individual versus the com- 
munity, life versus death, and order versus 
chaos. Second is the experience of fear 
and awe when faced with nature - that is, 
the cosmic other. This, too, provokes 
people to prefer some behaviours rather 
than others in the quest to establish order. 
Authority supports these and rejects 
others. In this way, culture is the neces- 
sary counterpart of nature in organising 
human existence. So, ethics is a funda- 
mental and universal feature of human 
existence. 

The Hindu word that encompasses not 
only ethics but also religion and law is 
dharma: that which sustains and holds up 
the realms (dharati lokan iti). Because it 
assumes that specific acts are necessary to 
maintain order - cosmic, natural and 
social - dharma includes many things not 
generally included in modern Western 
ethics. These include piety and even, when 
used in the plural, the customs that char- 
acterise caste duty. ‘It has been repeatedly 
emphasized that the concept of dharma is 
so difficult to define because it ignores or 


transcends differences which are essential 
or irreducible for Western understanding - 
differences between fact and norm, 
cosmos and society, physics and ethics, 
etc.’ (Halbfass 1988: 312-13). But the 
same can be said of most pre-modern 
views of ethics, including those of Juda- 
ism and Christianity. 

The roots of dharma appeared first in 
two Vedic ideas. One of these was rta 
(proper, right, fit, divine law, right- 
eousness, law), which refers by extension 
to the universal order (the rhythm of the 
seasons, the movement of the planets, the 
migration of the animals and so forth). 
The other was rna (the debts that one 
must repay). These were like the premises 
of other early civilisations. Nature and 
even the cosmos were energised or ani- 
mated by supernatural forces - often per- 
sonified as deities, demons and minor 
spirits - that needed people to rejuvenate 
them periodically in the form of sacrificial 
offerings. The latter channelled energy, as 
life force, back to those supernatural 
forces, helping them to maintain order. 
Despite this interdependence - super- 
natural forces needed energy from people, 
and people needed energy from them - 
this was by no means a straightforward 
ritual proposition. Correctly performed 
rituals would uphold the cosmos, but 
personified supernatural forces had their 
idiosyncrasies; people sometimes had to 
flatter or beg them into acting on their 
behalf. The system contributed in no 
small way to ideas of what people should 
do, the linchpin of ethics, to ensure the 
necessary cosmic balance and prevent 
gaps in their support of it (sometimes 
construed as cosmic or social holes that 
they had to plug). To counteract any 
human lapses, Varuna, with his thousand 
eyes, watched for misdeeds and punished 
sins. Other deities, such as Rudra, pun- 
ished them with diseases. 

By the classical period, Hindus used 
several clusters of meaning to define 
dharma. These included: (1) upholding or 
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sustaining; (2) religious ordinances and 
rites, which came to include not only 
mandatory Vedic rituals but also sams- 
karas to mark the stages of life (asramas), 
vows (vratas) and rites of expiation 
(prayascitta); (3) fixed principles or rules 
of conduct; (4) merit acquired by per- 
forming religious rites; (5) all religious 
and moral duties; (6) conduct appropriate 
to caste or stage of life; and (7) the fun- 
damental characteristics of someone or 
something (light and heat being the sun’s 
dharmas, for instance, flow and cleansing 
the water’s, protection the king’s and so 
forth). Despite this apparent hetero- 
geneity, the underlying idea of dharma 
remained normative ordering. This 
explains the Hindu emphasis on ortho- 
praxy rather than orthodoxy. Royal sup- 
port for a just society now became more 
central to the meaning of dharma than 
brahmanical ritual, although royal legit- 
imation via the asvamedha (a complicated 
and costly ritual that sacrificed many 
animals but culminated in the sacrifice 
of a white stallion) linked the king with 
both cosmos and society. Dharma not 
only limited the king’s power but also 
legitimated his use of it to protect 
society. 

The Dharmasastras, in good scholastic 
tradition, further classify the vast topic of 
dharma: acts that are required daily 
(nitya), ones that are required occasion- 
ally (naimittika), ones that are optional 
(kamya) and ones that are prohibited 
(pratisiddha). The first two refer mainly 
to Vedic rituals that are mandatory for 
brahmanas; the third is open to anyone 
who wants to fulfil a mundane or super- 
mundane personal desire; the fourth 
includes both universal prohibitions (such 
as abortion except when the mother’s life 
is in danger) and those specific to parti- 
cular groups. Another classification 
divides dharma into samanya and visesa. 
Samanya, or common dharma according 
to the famous rule-giver Manu (who lived 
some time between the second century 


bce and second century ce), includes non- 
violence (ahimsa), truthfulness, not steal- 
ing, purity and restraint of the sense 
organs. This became a standard list, to 
the extent that anything can be called 
standard in Hinduism. By contrast, 
visesa, or particular dharma, includes 
right acts (including rituals). Hindus 
determine these according to sex, caste, 
stage of life, occupation and region. In 
addition, they classify rules, rank rules 
(krama) and identify exceptions (apa- 
vada). Because dharma acknowledges 
many different norms inherent in vise- 
sadharma, normativity and orthopraxy 
have never led to homogeneity. And yet 
there has been an underlying coherence. 
Wilhelm Halbfass concludes that dharma 
is conceptually similar to Sanskrit gram- 
mar, which is ‘a domain of “normative 
empiricism,” an exemplary structure of 
rules and exceptions, complex and infi- 
nitely differentiated, yet irreducibly one 
and unique .... We may also refer to the 
use of the word sadhu, “good,” “correct,” 
which signifies both the grammatically 
“correct” forms of words and persons 
who are “good” insofar as their behavior 
conforms to the norms of dharma (Halb- 
fass 1988: 320). 

In the classical period, the four sources 
of authority for dharma, in descending 
order, were sruti (revealed, heard), smrti 
(remembered), sadacara (right behaviour) 
and atmanastusti (contentment). The first 
two are types of scripture that anchor 
regulations in the sacred. The last, perso- 
nal conscience provides scope for adapta- 
tion to new situations. But even scriptures 
provide such scope. For one thing, they 
have internal contradictions, because they 
represent cumulative traditions that authors 
can exploit. Moreover, smrti remains an 
open canon, which means new texts can 
be written with new norms to suit the 
times. Sadacara, when it represents custom 
at the local level, can legitimate beha- 
vioural norms that are different from 
those prevailing elsewhere. 
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Hindu ethics are informed not only by 
the Dharmasastras but also by the Maha- 
bharata and Ramayana. These place the dry 
lists of earlier texts into dramatic narra- 
tives that explore moral complexity and 
ambiguity. In the Mahabharata, dharma 
is broader in scope than ever before. Of 
great importance are intention, with its 
underlying psychology, and remorse - 
perhaps in imitation of Buddhism. Per- 
formance traditions carry these ideas to the 
people. So do didactic animal tales such 
as the Pancatantra and the Subhasitas or 
ethical maxims. These have become famil- 
iar to many people over the centuries. 

Dharma is one side of a coin, karma 
the other. Karma, too, includes ritual. As 
the law of karma, though, it focuses more 
on personal behaviour and personal des- 
tiny. From the time of the Upanisads, 
cosmic cycles have microcosmic parallels. 
Each sentient being - consisting of soul 
(atman), life principle (jlva), and body 
(deha/sarlra) - undergoes cycles of birth, 
death and rebirth on account of primal 
ignorance or desire. ‘Hence there is this 
saying: “He’s made of this. He’s made of 
that”. What a man turns out to be 
depends on how he acts and how he con- 
ducts himself. If his actions are good, he 
will turn into something good. If his 
actions are bad, he will turn into some- 
thing bad. A man turns into something 
good by good action and into something 
bad by bad action. And so people say: “A 
person here consists simply of desire” ’ 
( Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 4.4.8; Olivelle 
1998: 65). This puts primary ethical 
responsibility on the individual. But there 
are ways around this seemingly inexorable 
law: rites of expiation (prayascittas), for 
instance, or, if they fail, the grace of a 
supreme deity who eliminates these nega- 
tive effects (papa) altogether. 

People are extremely complex mosaics 
defined by preordained categories, each 
with mandatory behaviours that are 
coded by even more specific virtues with 
their underlying rules. Moreover, these 


norms are tempered by karmic legacies 
that contribute to one’s own destiny 
(svabhava). Norms tempered by personal 
karma create a rich moral palette and 
constitute the public, ‘worldly’ self 
(ahamkara). Visesa ethics are position 
relative - not in the postmodern sense of 
everyone having freedom to define both a 
distinctive self and ‘the good’, but in the 
sense of considering context and fostering 
creative adjustments. Hindus are like 
poets, therefore, who submit to the con- 
straints of metres and semantics but play 
subtly with them to express personal 
insights. This expresses rasa (a word that 
refers in medical works to the organic 
substance created by digesting food, 
which circulates through the body to 
nourish it, and in dramatic texts to aes- 
thetics). Rasa brings both vitality and 
refinement to ethics. 

Hindus relate this moral aesthetic to 
ethics and spirituality by seeking enlight- 
enment in one of three ways: the way of 
action (karmayoga), the way of knowl- 
edge or (jnanayoga) or the way of devo- 
tion (bhaktiyoga). Religious paths reduce 
the passions that create karma and keep 
people bound within the cycles of birth, 
death and rebirth. To stop the causality, 
they must eliminate desires, which propel 
the chain of cause and effect (epitomised 
in the BhagavadgTta’s concept of naiska- 
myakarmayoga, behaviour that is indif- 
ferent to results). RV. Kane puts it this 
way: ‘In the midst of countless rules of 
outward conduct there is always insis- 
tence on the necessity to satisfy the inner 
[person] . . . (antara-purusa) ... . The 
reason given for cultivating . . . virtues . . . 
is based upon the philosophical doctrine 
of the one Self being immanent in every 
individual as said in the word “tat tvam- 
asi” [that art thou]. This is the highest 
point reached in Indian metaphysics and 
combines morality and metaphysics’ 
(Kane 1968-77: 2. 7). The root metaphor 
for this is ‘crossing the ocean of samsara’ 
to liberation (moksa) on the other shore. 
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This explains how the classical world- 
view could be summarised as the four 
purusarthas, or goals, of human life: 
dharma, artha, kama and moksa. 
Dharma begins the list, not only because 
it places ethical restraints on artha (the 
accumulation of wealth, governance and 
economics) and kama (pleasure and 
sexuality), but also because it provides an 
ethical foundation for paths that lead to 
liberation by purifying the mind, elim- 
inating egotism and developing virtues. 

During the colonial period, Christian 
missionaries criticised Hinduism for lack- 
ing ethics. It was morally corrupt, they 
said, and therefore mistreated women, 
created the castes and so on. Because 
Hinduism had no supreme God who 
embodied moral perfection, placed too 
much emphasis on myth and imagination, 
had a cyclical view of time and was world- 
negating (a position popularised by 
Albert Schweitzer), it had no ethics and, 
therefore, no power to motivate reform. 

In the nineteenth century, Hindus 
responded to these criticisms in several 
ways, including reform and creative her- 
meneutics. After India's independence, 
they linked socialist reforms with growing 
nationalism. By the early twenty-first 
century, they were creating a second 
round of creative hermeneutics. Consider 
how Mahesh Mehta argues his case: 
‘To reply to these objections, moksa or 
Brahman-relation is not transcendence or 
rejection of the world as such, but only of 
worldliness, of the false, deluded, self- 
bound attitude toward the world .... It 
actually designates freedom from egocen- 
tricity, which seeks to appropriate the 
world exclusively for itself ... In the state 
of jivan-mukti, the dharma returns and 
reasserts itself. A jivanmukta, or any 
advanced renunciant, whole-heartedly 
engages in loka-sangraha or world welfare 
(Gita III.25, IV.23) and indefatigably acts 
in the world for the deliverance of all 
creatures from duhkha ’ (Mehta 2005: 99). 
Put otherwise, ‘spiritual bliss and the 


welfare of the world' (atmasreyase jagat- 
hitaya ca) can be simultaneous. 

Many of these general ethical principles 
characterise more specific ethical para- 
digms. Consider the relation between 
dharma or karma and medical ethics. In 
classical Ayurveda (medical) works, for 
instance, Hindus extended the notion that 
dharma upholds and sustains the world to 
include rituals and right actions to sustain 
the body by balancing the various forces 
that act on it and by preventing any holes 
or gaps. Because health is necessary to 
fulfil the goals of life, for instance, activ- 
ities that ensure it are morally good and 
therefore dharmic. Many Hindus, in fact, 
consider health the root of dharma itself 
(and therefore of the other purusarthas, 
legitimate aims of life). Moreover, the law 
of karma explains birth defects, diseases, 
forms of suffering that resist medical 
treatment, and untimely death. Hindus 
relate right acts to good diet, exercise, 
adequate sleep, avoiding psychological 
stress, sexual moderation and so forth. Just 
as Hindus strive for harmony in society, 
nature and the cosmos, they strive for 
harmony in the physical, psychological, 
social, ethical and spiritual dimensions of 
life: past karma, diet, season, personal 
habits, temperament, caste, age, occupation, 
spiritual level and even astrological signs - 
all contribute to personal harmony. 

In response to predictions of ecological 
disaster because of erosion, air and water 
pollution, and deforestation, some Hindu 
religious leaders have argued that Hindu- 
ism has many resources to support ‘eco- 
dharma’. The divine expresses itself 
through nature in the following forms: the 
soul (atman), energy (sakti), breath 
(prana), and the five elements of material 
nature (mahabhutas). Hindus are sympa- 
thetic to animals, moreover, because the 
latter have souls. They worship some 
(such as cows and serpents, nagas) and 
believe that others are the vehicles of 
deities. Some Hindus express their con- 
cern for animals by being vegetarian or 
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protecting animals, moreover, in other 
ways. Hindu are sympathetic to rivers in 
general, because these purify, and to some 
rivers in particular (such as the Sarasvatl 
and Gaiiga), because these are sacred. 
They remember scriptural verses that 
praise water for its capacity to eliminate 
disease and sustain the body and believe 
that wisdom means using it properly 
(Rgveda 1.23). Hindus care for all trees, 
too, but especially for sacred trees such as 
the pippala and tulasl. They offer flowers 
(such as lotuses, marigolds and chry- 
santhemums) and fruits (bananas, coco- 
nuts and mangoes) in worship. And they 
revere other plants for their medicinal 
properties (turmeric, curry leaves). Hindus 
emphasise the importance of being in 
harmony with creation. Some people go 
further, in fact, by claiming that hell 
awaits those who kill creatures, pollute 
wells, ponds and tanks, and destroy gar- 
dens ( Padmapurana bhumikhanda 96.7-8). 
Others believe in living abstemiously 
according to the dharmic obligation of 
supporting the welfare of all creation. 
Many worship, moreover, the Earth as 
Bhu Devi. Some Hindus have become 
activists; they stop the construction of 
dams that harm the environment, for 
instance, and protect trees. And some 
temples have become eco-conscious. Tir- 
upati-Tirumalai, for instance, has encour- 
aged people to plant trees as acts of 
devotion. In short, Hinduism can provide 
many traditional resources for envir- 
onmentalists. But other activists point out 
that Hindus must be re-educated to reac- 
tivate their resources before it is too late; 
pollution is rampant. 

The classical Hindu view of ethics 
influenced warfare, too, because dharma 
regulated artha (statecraft, which included 
warfare). A war was dharmic (dharma- 
yuddha) if both its means and ends (self- 
defence, say, or the establishment of jus- 
tice according to public standards) were 
righteous. The latter included clarity (dis- 
cussing matters before the battle to ensure 


that the fight would be between equals); 
discrimination (restricting battles to par- 
ticular places, times and participants, 
which protected women, children, the 
aged, the ill, priests, teachers, military 
support staff and all other peaceful citi- 
zens); containment (delegitimating ego 
and greed as motivations); establishing 
war as a duel, ideally, which would not 
involve a ‘cast of thousands’; prudence 
(maintaining a link between brahmanas 
and ksatriyas to ensure that the latter 
would not use state power against the 
former); fairness (not continuing to fight 
if the enemy became panic-stricken, dis- 
abled, had broken weapons or showed 
signs of being willing to surrender); and 
reconciliation after victory (reinstating the 
defeated king and allowing defeated peo- 
ples to maintain their customs and laws 
as long as they recognised the suzerainty 
of the victorious king). 

These specific types of ethics uphold 
ideas of order, balance, tolerance, mini- 
malisation of violence, purity and restraint 
of the sense organs, all of which are said 
to belong to the Hindu way of life. 
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EUROPE, HINDUS IN 
Basic structures 

Hinduism in Europe is a plural and highly 
heterogeneous phenomenon. Hindus 
living in European countries come from 
diverse countries such as India, Sri 
Lanka, Surinam, Trinidad and the Fiji 
Islands. Furthermore, Western converts in 
new religious movements such as the 
International Society for Krishna Con- 
sciousness (ISKCONj, Transcendental 
Meditation and the Rajneesh movement 
of the late Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh have 
broadened the category of ‘Hindu’ 
beyond the Indian ethnicity. The so-called 
‘Indian’ or ‘migrant Hindus’ have created 
their own homes away from home, bring- 
ing with them a diversity of ethnic styles 
and cultural patterns. Kinship, caste, 
region of origin, affiliation to a religious 
subtradition (sampradaya) and ethnicity 
differentiate the estimated one million 
Hindus living in Europe in the early 
twenty-first century. 

The current presence of Hindus and 
Hindu traditions in Europe is primarily 
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the result of several waves of numerically 
strong immigrations. During the 1950s 
and early 1960s, large numbers of South 
Asians came to Britain in order to fill the 
labour shortage in British post-war industry. 
The 1960s and early 1970s saw the arrival 
of Hindu women and children in the 
course of family reunion. This process was 
accompanied by the flight of East African 
Asians to Britain in the wake of the 
Africanisation’ policies. From 1975, on 
the eve of the independence of Surinam 
(former Dutch Guyana), about 80,000 to 
100,000 Surinamese Hindustanis have 
settled in the Netherlands. And since the 
mid-1980s about 200,000 Tamils from Sri 
Lanka, the majority of them Hindus, have 
found refuge in various Western countries 
in Europe. In addition, during the 1970s 
and 1980s Hindu-related groups and 
movements won converts and supporters 
though their actual numbers remained 
much lower than reported by the media 
and highlighted by anti-cult groups. 

Early encounters 

Before the actual arrival of Hindu people 
to Europe, India and reified ‘Hinduism' 
were allocated an idealised and romanti- 
cised place in European imagination. 
Britain as colonial power in India became 
instrumental in introducing Hindu ideas 
and concepts in Europe. British Oriental- 
ists of the late eighteenth century trans- 
lated and edited Indian sacred texts, such 
as the Bhagavadgita and Kalidasa’s classic 
Sanskrit play Sakuntald. Starting from 
William Jones (1736-94), the famous 
founder of the Royal Asiatic Society in 
Calcutta in 1784, up to Friedrich Max 
Muller (1823-1900), the diligent editor of 
the Sacred Books of the East (50 vols, 
1879 ff), India and the Orient in general 
became the coherent ‘Other’ in European 
imagination and self-definition. In Ger- 
many, romanticists glorified India as the 
locus of purity, innocence and original 
religiosity. The idealisation lasted a long 


time, even up to the 1960s’ enthusiasm for 
India and its spirituality. 

During the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, only a small number of 
Indian professionals, traders and students 
came to Europe and even fewer settled 
there, mainly in Britain. The reformer and 
spokesman Vivekananda (1863-1902), 
having delivered his famous lecture at the 
World’s Parliament of Religions in Chi- 
cago 1893, toured the United States and 
Europe (1893-97 and 1899-1900). His 
Ramakrishna Mission, founded in 1897, 
sought to spread Indian spirituality in the 
West. In addition, through the reinforce- 
ment of Indian intellectuals such as Sar- 
vepalli Radhakrishnan (1888-1975) in the 
first half of the twentieth century, ‘Hin- 
duism’ came to be seen purely in terms of 
a refined philosophy. This particular focus 
in the interpretation of the few elite intel- 
lectual Neo-Vedantists acquired hege- 
monic status. It neglects and disregards, 
however, all forms of so-called common 
or popular Hindu traditions as practised 
by the vast majority. 

The entry will outline the developments 
country by country. Different develop- 
ments and varied compositions of Hindu 
‘communities’ will become apparent, due 
to a country’s specific historical and jur- 
idical situation. An emphasis is laid on 
Great Britain, the Netherlands and Ger- 
many. Eighty per cent of Hindu people in 
Europe live in these countries and 
numerous studies make possible a reliable 
reconstruction of the local histories. 

Great Britain 

Until the 1950s few Hindus had come to 
Britain; the total number of Asian resi- 
dents in 1945 did not exceed 7,000 per- 
sons. Most of these individuals were 
skilled or semi-skilled professionals, 
among them doctors, merchants, sailors 
and students. Following this pioneer 
stage, the 1950s and early 1960s saw a 
considerable influx of immigrants from 
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the Indian subcontinent and the Car- 
ibbean. British industry offered a variety 
of employment opportunities, though 
immigrants were mainly relegated to the 
lowly status of cheap labour in the least 
desired jobs. During this period, immi- 
gration statistics listed almost exclusively 
men, most of them in their twenties to 
forties. Emigration from India was mainly 
conducted from the North West Indian 
states of Punjab and Gujarat, both 
regions with longstanding traditions of 
migration. The migrants predominantly 
intended to stay abroad for only a few 
years. By all accounts, their aim was to 
earn and save money and to invest this for 
their future in India. 

In addition to Indian workers, Hindu 
Tamils from Sri Lanka and Indo- 
Caribbeans from Trinidad and Guyana 
had arrived in London and the industrial 
regions. The latter were the first to set up 
a Hindu cultural society in Britain, the 
Hindu Dharma Sabha in 1957. This body 
hired public halls in south London for the 
celebration of major Hindu festivals. 
Likewise, in Bradford, Gujarati Hindus 
set up the Bharatiya Mandal (Indian 
Association) in 1957. Since the mid-1960s 
the pattern of migration has changed 
considerably. Stimulated by the increas- 
ingly restrictive Immigration Acts during 
the 1960s, family reunification started on 
a grand scale. The arrival of wives, chil- 
dren and further relatives via chain 
migration transformed the character of 
each community. The all-male households 
changed to family and kinship house- 
holds. The money saved was invested to 
purchase houses, if possible in those dis- 
tricts where a certain number of fellow 
Hindus already resided. Apparently, the 
nature of settlement pointed to the fact 
that Britain was more and more accepted 
as a new home. The sojourners became 
settlers; the myth of return declined. 

The arrival of East African families of 
Indian descent marks the second main 
event during this phase. Due to national- 


ist policies of Africanisation, about 9,600 
Hindus from Kenya, 28,000 from Uganda 
and some further thousands from Tanza- 
nia and Zambia came to Britain during 
the period 1967-73. These by then twice 
migrants had had previous experiences of 
establishing social and religious institu- 
tions, as their caste groups had crystal- 
lised into formal caste associations in 
East Africa. These African Indians came 
to Britain in complete family units and 
quickly employed their organisational 
skills to re-establish their institutions in 
their new environment. A proliferation of 
cultural societies and places of worship 
occurred. Typically, the first Hindu 
temple was established in Coventry in 
1967 by Gujaratis from Kenya, followed 
by a temple in Leicester in 1969 and a 
Swami Narayana temple in Islington 
(London) in 1970. As a consequence of 
the rapidly increasing number of institu- 
tions, religious practices and observances 
became intensified. 

After the end of mass immigration in 
1973, the proliferation of religious orga- 
nisations and activities continued. Fur- 
thermore, the emergence of the second 
generation led to initiatives to provide 
mother-tongue classes, form youth groups 
and adapt to the British lifestyle. Calcu- 
lations estimated that there were 82 
Hindu temples in 1978, growing to more 
than 100 four years later. The temples 
were established in adapted private houses 
or in converted churches. During the 
1980s and early 1990s the number of 
Hindu places of worship grew to some 
300, supplemented by more than 400 local 
and nationwide cultural and religious 
organisations. A concentration of temples 
and societies can be found in Greater 
London and in the conurbations of the 
Midlands. In particular, in Leicester, 
where according to the 2001 Census one 
person in seven is Hindu, almost 100 
Hindu associations and temples exist. 

Statistics regarding the number of 
Hindus living in Britain vary; nevertheless 
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they underscore a continuous increase in 
the figure. In 1975 some 307,000 Hindus 
had settled in Britain, rising to 357,000 
Hindus among the 1,271,000 South 
Asians in 1984. Estimates for the early 
1990s run to some 400,000^440,000 
Hindus. The results of the 2001 Census 
give the number of Hindus in England 
and Wales as 552,421 (1.06 per cent of 
the population), providing reasonable 
grounds for an estimate of 600,000- 
620,000 Hindus for the whole of Britain. 

The vast majority of Hindus came from 
the Punjab and Gujarat, either directly or 
via East Africa. Hindus of Gujarati 
background make up about 70 per cent of 
the British Hindu population. Far from 
being a homogeneous ethnic group, the 
Gujarati population is subdivided 
according to local origin, caste and sec- 
tarian affiliation. The remaining 30 per 
cent of the Hindu population is made up 
of Hindus of Punjabi descent (15 per 
cent) and other Indian states. In addition, 
from 1983 onwards an increasing number 
of Tamil refugees from Sri Lanka applied 
(mostly in vain) for asylum. Their number 
is estimated at 35,000, four out of five 
being Hindu. The construction of a South 
Indian-styled temple with a typical 
gopuram is underway in East Ham 
(London), though several Tamil Hindu 
temples already exist. The number of 
Indo-Caribbean and Indo-Fiji immigrants 
is somewhat lower than the that of 
Tamils. Nevertheless, Caribbean and Fijian 
Hindus have set up their own societies 
and their typical style of Hindu temple. 

In addition to these South Asian 
Hindus, Hindu-related groups, as men- 
tioned earlier, became established in Brit- 
ain. Their followers are mainly Western 
converts. Although temples and centres of 
Sathya Sai Baba and 1SKCON are 
increasingly visited by Indian Hindus, an 
apparent difference in these two forms of 
religiousness nevertheless exists. The legal 
quarrel which threatened to shut down 
the Bhaktivedanta Manor temple of the 


Krishna Consciousness Movement during 
the 1990s, however, brought the two 
strands closer together and fostered a 
considerable solidarity for the Krishna 
Consciousness Movement among British 
South Asian Hindus. The impact and 
influence of this convert-based movement 
have been classified as an Tskconisation 
of British Hinduism’ (Nye 1998). 

In terms of religious affiliation, the vast 
majority of Britain’s Hindus consider 
themselves to follow the Sanatana 
Dharma understanding of Hindu prac- 
tices and ideas. In this line, numerous 
temples became organised in the National 
Council of Hindu Temples (a registered 
charity, founded 1978). Most of these 
temples are involved in Vaisnava tradi- 
tions. However, one also finds Saiva 
Hindus such as Sri Lankan Tamils and 
further regionally based Hindu traditions 
and specific sampradaya. According to 
Raymond Williams, the Vaisnava Swami 
Narayana movement was ‘the largest and 
perhaps the fastest growing’ (Williams 
1984: 187). Almost as an empirical con- 
firmation of this assumption, the Swami- 
narayan Hindu Mission in Neasden 
(North West London), inaugurated in 
1995, was Britain’s first traditionally built 
Hindu temple. This huge marble mandir 
is by far the biggest and most splendid 
temple of Europe’s Hindu diaspora. 

The Netherlands 

Up to the early 1970s, less than 2,000 
Hindus, mainly from Surinam (named 
Dutch Guyana until 1948), were resident 
in the Netherlands. As the date of inde- 
pendence of the Netherlands’ last colony 
in South America approached (1975), a 
third of the Caribbean country’s popula- 
tion, more than 100,000 Creoles, Java- 
nese, Africans and so-called Hindustanis, 
descendants of former indentured workers 
from India, left for the Netherlands. 
Among the Hindustanis (‘Indians’), 
Hindus made up 76 per cent, Muslims 20 
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per cent and Christians 4 per cent. The 
bulk of migrants came in 1974 and 1975, 
and again in 1980, the last year for Sur- 
inamese to apply for Dutch citizenship. 
The number of Surinamese Hindus in the 
Netherlands rose from 2,500 in 1971 to 
24,000 in 1976 and almost 40,000 in 1981. 
Since then, a steady increase of about 2-3 
per cent per year is observable. The Cen- 
tral Bureau for Statistics stated the 
number of Hindus, including also Indian, 
Tamil Sri Lankan and Western Hindus, to 
be 71,000 in 1993 and 95,000 in 2002. 
This is 0.6 per cent of the population in 
the Netherlands. 

The Hindus from Surinam brought 
with them their particular form of ‘Car- 
ibbean Hinduism’, evolved during the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Its characteristics are an attenuation of 
the caste system and an expansion of the 
brahmana’s ritual and social influence. 
Brahmana priests were able to establish 
themselves as constituting the sole 
authority in carrying out rites and inter- 
preting the texts. From the 1920s, this 
dominant position came under threat as 
missionaries of the Hindu reform move- 
ment, the Arya Samaj, gained popularity 
among Guyanese Hindus. Emigration 
transplanted these two factions, shaping 
Surinamese Hindu presence in the Neth- 
erlands along the numerically stronger 
brahmanical, so-called Sanatana Dharma 
and the smaller, though well-organised, 
Arya Samaj strands. 

The Dutch government’s policy of 
deconcentration of the migrant flow 
resulted in the dispersal of the Hindusta- 
nis into small pockets all over the country. 
The priests were forced to travel to their 
clientele, ever more so as the extended 
families had been split up. During their 
short visits, only the performance of the 
rituals was possible, and no time 
remained for more intense personal and 
family-related care as was practised in 
Surinam. A situation evolved ‘in which 
the pandits become free entrepreneurs in 


the market of religion, vying with each 
other to attend to as many clients as pos- 
sible’ (van der Burg and van der Veer 
1986: 523). 

Since its inception, Hinduism has been 
weak in the Netherlands in terms of 
organisation. Though state policy helped 
to set up a number of welfare organisa- 
tions and cultural foundations, personal 
struggles for prestige and distrust among 
the priests hindered the establishment of 
effective organisations. The brahmanical 
priests became organised in a council in 
1977, whereas the followers of the Arya 
Samaj had organised a national society as 
early as 1964. The latter, however, was 
more or less confined to the region of The 
Hague. Consequently, a new nationwide 
Stichting Federatie Arya Samaj Neder- 
land was set up in 1987. In 1994, there 
were about 90 brahmanical or Sanatana 
Dharma priests, 71 of them organised in 
the priesterraad (board of priests). The 
number of Arya Samaj priests is esti- 
mated to be about 40. Only a few of the 
priests work on a full-time basis, most of 
them having an ordinary job or having 
retired. 

In addition to the national organisa- 
tion, according to Jan R Schouten’s 
stocktaking in 1991, the Arya Samaj had 
26 regional societies and foundations, 
which maintained three temples in 
Utrecht, Amsterdam and The Hague. 
Likewise, the Sanatana Dharma was 
organised in three national and 40 regio- 
nal societies, maintaining 16 temples. As 
such, Hinduism in the Netherlands had 
become denominationalised into Sana- 
tana Dharma and Arya Samaj. A con- 
centration of Hindu activities can be 
found in Amsterdam and The Hague, 
where numerous Hindu societies and 
temples of both factions can be found. 
The temples are placed in residential 
houses, offering regular services, mainly 
on Sundays. 

In the shadow of Surinamese Hindu- 
ism, some other groups of Hindus live in 
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the Netherlands. A few thousand Tamil 
Hindus, all refugees from Sri Lanka, have 
found asylum there. They maintain Sai- 
vaite temples in Den Helder, Harleen and 
Roermond. An estimated 10,000 Hindus 
were among the 12,500 Indian citizens 
residing in the Netherlands in 2002. In 
addition to these South Asian and the 
Surinamese Hindus, there are quite a 
number of Hindu-related groups. Amongst 
the 27 groups and movements listed by 
Schouten in 1994, the Krishna Con- 
sciousness Movement and the Sathya Sai 
Baba tradition are the most active and 
established ones. Both have been met with 
increasing interest by Surinamese Hindus 
too. 

Germany 

The presence of Hindu people and com- 
munities in Germany is relatively recent. 
However, the establishment of the 
German branch of the Theosophical 
Society in 1884 and the invitations to the 
poet Rabindranath Tagore in 1921 and 
1930 to lecture in Germany are of inter- 
est. Both point to the glorified picture of 
India and Indian religiosity, prominent in 
Germany since the late eighteenth century. 

During the period from the 1950s to 
the 1970s, the number of Hindus coming 
to Germany rose slowly. They were 
mainly medical students from West 
Bengal, but also doctors, scientists, tech- 
nicians and merchants from various parts 
of North India. These individual profes- 
sionals and academics were mainly men 
from the urban, upper middle classes. 
Quite a number married German women. 
Staying in Germany for several decades, 
they became well established as business- 
men, professors or senior physicians. 
Many of them adopted German nation- 
ality. In late 2002, 41,200 registered 
Indians (70 per cent male) and an esti- 
mated 1,000 illegal entrants and asylum 
seekers from India lived in Germany. 
These included a number of Indian 


Christians, estimated at about 10,000, 
mainly from Kerala. Though most are 
financially well off, the established Indian 
Hindus have built only a few places of 
worship situated in private houses. A 
temple in Frankfurt am Main, the only 
Indian Hindu temple so far, was short- 
lived. 

A much smaller though much better 
organised group of Hindu people can be 
found among refugees from Afghanistan, 
arriving from 1980 onwards. Among the 

93.000 Afghan people living in Germany 
in late 2002 - about 25,000 with German 
citizenship - a minority of about 5,000 
were Hindus. In Afghanistan, the 
approximately 35,000 Hindus formed a 
prosperous, urban minority, many of 
them working as traders in Kabul. Their 
skill in surviving in the Afghan diaspora 
was successfully transplanted to Ger- 
many, even more so as the forced migra- 
tion occurred in whole family and kinship 
units. These migrants established several 
cultural societies and spacious, richly 
decorated temples in Hamburg, Frankfurt 
and Cologne (two temples). The temples 
are occasionally visited by Indian Hindus 
and Sikhs too. 

The numerically strongest and currently 
most visible Hindu community in Ger- 
many is formed by Tamil people. Since 
the escalation of the Sinhalese-Tamil war 
in Sri Lanka in 1983, about 300,000 Sri 
Lankans have left for Canada and 

200.000 for Europe. In Germany, up to 
late 2002, about 60,000 men and their 
families had taken refuge as asylum see- 
kers. Among these were approximately 

45.000 Hindus, almost all Saivas. The 
Tamil refugees have established South 
Asian shops and founded cultural socie- 
ties in various cities and towns. These 
organise Tamil language, music and dance 
classes. Additionally, since the late 1980s 
many Hindu temples have been founded, 
numbering 25 places of worship in early 
2003. These well-organised temples are 
situated in cellars and flats, some in 
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former industrial storerooms or halls. 
Apart from their religious importance for 
the carrying out of puja, life-cycle rituals 
and festivals, these temples also function 
as socio-cultural meeting points. A few 
temples have started to celebrate the 
annual temple festival with a public pro- 
cession, thus bringing the gods and 
Hindu tradition to wider notice. The first 
to have done so was the Sri Kamadchi 
Ampal temple in Hamm, Westphalia, in 
1993. The attendance at the festival grew 
from a few hundred to 4,000 in 1996 and 
12,000-15,000 in 2002. These public pro- 
cessions also enable Hindu participants to 
perform bodily austerity practices known 
from South Asia, such as women carrying 
a heavy fire pot or doing prostrations, and 
men rolling on their sides around the 
temple or performing the kavati dance 
(dancing with a yoke on the shoulders, 
decorated with peacock feathers). Some 
of these dancers have been pierced with 
hooks in their backs and had a spear 
pricked through their cheeks. Since its 
inception, the festival of the Sri Kamad- 
chi Ampal temple has grown nearer to 
established South Asian patterns each 
year. Additionally, the temple’s head 
priest, Sri Paskarankurukkal, succeeded 
in building a huge South Indian-style 
temple on the outskirts of Hamm. It was 
financed by donations from devotees and 
the installation ceremony took place in 
July 2002, generating enthusiastic interest 
from the media and many German 
people. 

Less prominent in the public perception 
are those Germans who have converted to 
a Hindu tradition. These Western Hindus, 
in groups such as the Krishna Con- 
sciousness Movement, Ananda Marga, 
Transcendental Meditation and the Raj- 
neesh Movement, might be estimated at 
some 7,000-8,000 people. They come 
together in numerous local groups to 
pursue devotional acts or meditation, no 
longer provoking public debates as in the 
1970s and 1980s. As in Great Britain, 


though on a smaller scale, the Krishna 
movement attracts some interest among 
Indian and Tamil Hindus. In general, the 
approximately 100,000 Hindus living in 
Germany are a heterogeneous, little visi- 
ble religious minority, though this has 
started to change considerably due to the 
dedicated efforts from within the Tamil 
Hindu fold. 

Switzerland 

As in Germany, Tamil Hindus make up 
the majority of Hindu people living in 
Switzerland. In late 2001, some 38,000 
Tamils were registered as asylum seekers 
or residents with permission to stay. 
According to Christopher McDowell’s 
study, 87 per cent of the Tamil refugees 
coming from 1983 to 1991 were Hindus 
(McDowell 1996: 119). The 2000 Census 
gives the number of Hindus living in 
Switzerland as 27,800, 92.5 per cent of 
them of non-Swiss nationality. Similar to 
the developments in Germany, the 1990s 
were a time of temple proliferation. In 
early 2003, Tamil Hindus had built 19 
temples, the majority located in the 
German speaking cantons (West and 
North Switzerland). One of the most 
prominent and spacious temples, the Sri 
Sivasubrahmanyam temple (founded 
1994) in Adliswil (near Zurich) stages a 
public procession attended by some 3,000 
visitors. As in the circumambulation fes- 
tival at the Sri Kamadchi Ampal temple 
in Germany, devotees perform various 
kinds of bodily demanding and severe 
practices. In addition to these new reli- 
gious places, Tamils - both Hindu and 
Christian - tend also to visit Catholic 
Marian shrines. Most famous among 
these is the statue of the Black Madonna 
at Einsiedeln, central Switzerland. The 
community of non-Asian, Western 
Hindus is rather small and organised in a 
variety of centres and circles. Among 
them, the Sathya Sai Baba, with four Seva 
centres (local groups for study and social 
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service), and the Swiss Krishna Commu- 
nity, with its beautiful shrine room at the 
Zurich Krishna temple, are quite active, 
attracting the few Indian Hindus living in 
Switzerland also. 

Austria 

Austria is a peculiar case compared to the 
other countries. Due to the restrictive 
state policy against foreigners, few Indian 
and very few Tamil Sri Lankan people 
reside there. The 2001 Census states that 
there are 3,600 Hindus, made up of 1,800 
Austrians and 1,800 foreigners. In Vienna 
the Indians formed two organisations, the 
Hindu Community in 1980 and the Hindu 
Mandir Association in 1990. These two 
tend not to cooperate and appear to be 
rivals. Both maintain a Hindu temple in 
North Indian style in converted buildings. 
In 1998, the Hindu Religious Society of 
Austria, an organisation formed by 
Indian and Western Hindus, acquired the 
status of a juridical community. As such, 
the society received a status similar to 
established Christian churches, unlike 
them not supported by the state. Despite 
ambitious plans according to the society’s 
rules, activities remain at a low level due 
to personnel shortages. However, devel- 
opments have just begun and it is too 
early to point to first results. Neo-Hindu 
groups with Western followers are, com- 
pared to the few migrant Hindus, strong 
and well organised. A recent survey poin- 
ted to 14 different groups (Hutter 2001: 
53), the number of members in groups 
such as Sathya Sai Baba, the Sri Chinmoy 
movement, ISKCON, Omkarananda 
Ashram and Sahaja Yoga equalling that 
of Indian Hindus. 

France 

In France some 10,000 Gujarati Hindus 
have settled, many of them refugees from 
Uganda. In addition, an estimated 
40,000-60,000 Hindu Tamil refugees have 


found asylum and established temples in 
Paris and some cities. In particular, in the 
Parisian district La Chapelle, a ‘petite 
Jaffna’ with Tamil shops, societies and 
temples, has developed. 

Portugal 

Despite Goa being Portugal’s Indian 
colony until 1961, the present Hindu 
community originates from Mozambique. 
Mozambique was a Portuguese colony 
from 1507 to 1974. At the time of inde- 
pendence, most Indian people fled the 
country due to the ‘Africanisation’ policy, 
bringing some 4,000-5,000 Hindus to 
Portugal. These Hindus, almost all 
Gujaratis, settled mainly in the capital 
Lisbon, especially in the poor districts of 
Quinta da Holandesa and Quinta da 
Montanha. During almost 30 years of 
residence, a few became affluent as tra- 
desmen, doctors or technicians; the 
majority, however, remained in low-paid 
occupations. In the mid-1990s the number 
of Hindus was estimated at some 8,000, 
only about 500 of whom lived outside the 
Lisbon area. 

As in other countries, Hindus in Portu- 
gal strive to retain and preserve their 
Hindu identity through public festivals, 
domestic rituals and supplementary clas- 
ses for the children. Temples have been 
established in Lisbon, Porto and Faro. 
The Comunidade Hindu, founded in 
1982, organises religious, cultural, educa- 
tional and recreational activities. This 
organisation is also promoting the build- 
ing of an impressive Hindu temple in 
Lumiar, a district near the centre of 
Lisbon. The temple, its construction 
having started in 1989, is designed to be 
accompanied by a spacious socio-cultural 
centre. A special problem for the Hindus 
in Portugal, however, stems from the fact 
that their children grow up speaking Por- 
tuguese as their mother tongue, which 
makes communication with Hindus else- 
where in Europe and India rather difficult. 
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Denmark 

In Denmark, Sri Lankan Hindus make up 
90 per cent of the approximately 9,000 
Hindus present in early 2003. The 
approximately 8,000 Tamil Hindus are 
scattered all over Denmark. In the small 
town of Herning, 70 km West of Aarhus, 
Tamils inaugurated the first Danish 
Hindu temple in a top-floor flat above a 
fitness centre in 1994. Fairly soon it 
became obvious that the temple, dedi- 
cated to Vinayagar (Skt. Ganesa), was too 
small and it was moved to a former fac- 
tory in an industrial area outside Hern- 
ing. The installation of the deities took 
place in 1996. In the same year, a young 
Tamil woman, Lalitha Sripalan, and her 
husband started a temple for the goddess 
Sri Apirami Ampal in a rebuilt house in 
the small town of Brande (also in Jut- 
land). However, as the publicly performed 
procession attracted more than a thou- 
sand participants, neighbours started to 
complain. Lalitha Sripalan agreed to 
leave the town and converted a former 
farmhouse into the new Sree Abirami 
Amman Temple in 2000. The distinctive 
character of this temple is that worship is 
conducted three times a day by the young, 
non-trained and non-brahmana woman 
herself. Furthermore, when necessary, 
Lalitha Sripalan is possessed by Sri Apir- 
ami Ampal and becomes the medium of 
the goddess and an embodiment of sakti 
(cosmic energy, power). In this trance 
state Lalitha Sripalan, alias Sri Apirami 
AmpaJ, is able to heal and to perform 
divinations. Though she is not acknowl- 
edged by brahmanas, the fame of the 
female medium has spread all over Den- 
mark, and Tamils from Norway, Sweden, 
Germany and even Canada come to 
attend the annual temple festival. Finally, 
in Denmark there are also a few hundred 
Hindus from North India and members 
of and sympathisers associated with 
Hindu-related groups, especially the 
Krishna Consciousness Movement. 


Norway 

In Norway, again, the majority of Hindus 
is made up of Tamil refugees from Sri 
Lanka. They opened the Sri Sivasu- 
bramanyar temple in Oslo in 1998 and 
maintain a rented assembly hall in 
Bergen. Services (puja) and festivals are 
conducted on a regular basis according to 
brahmanical rules. Knut Jacobsen identi- 
fied some 75 per cent of the 10,000 South 
Asian Hindus in Norway as Tamils 
(Jacobsen 2003). The remaining 2,500 
Hindus are made up of North Indian 
Hindus, among them also several hundred 
Gujaratis who came as refugees from 
Uganda. Both Indian and Tamil Hindus 
have founded societies to retain linguistic 
and cultural bonds. 

Sweden 

In Sweden, due to the fact that an over- 
whelming majority of both Indian and 
Tamil Sri Lankan immigrants acquired 
Swedish citizenship, reliable figures are 
hard to find. Calculations based on 
Census statistics suggest about 12,000 
Indian people, some 3,000 of these 
Gujarati refugees from Uganda, and 
approximately 6,000 Sri Lankan Tamil 
people in 2000. Near Stockholm, the 
Tamil Hindus opened the Sri Vinayagar 
temple (in Tamil: Cuvitan Cirl Citti 
Vinayakar Alayam) in a converted house 
in 2000. Indian Hindus maintain several 
cultural societies. 

Eastern European countries 

In Eastern European countries no South 
Asian Hindu communities have been 
traced, only some individual Hindus who 
work there as professionals. As in most 
West European countries, Hindu-related 
groups such as the Krishna Consciousness 
Movement, Brahma Kumari, Transcen- 
dental Meditation and Sri Chinmoy have 
been able to gather a small following. 
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Concluding remarks 

The developments and histories of Hindu 
traditions vary considerably in European 
countries. Also, obviously ‘Hinduism’ 
does not compose a monolithic block or 
uniform shape, either in Europe as a 
whole or in a specific country. Though 
Britain has the largest number and long- 
est history of permanently settled Hindus 
in Europe, it cannot claim to be repre- 
sentative and exemplary of Europe at 
large. Whereas Indian Hindus, mainly 
Vaisnava from North India, dominate the 
British situation, as they do in Portugal 
and Sweden, in continental Europe Tamil 
Saivas and Saktas have taken the lead. An 
exception, nevertheless, is the Nether- 
lands, where Surinamese Hinduism in its 
particular Caribbean form is strongest. In 
most of Europe, convert Hindu groups 
have remained numerically less significant. 

Contacts between the different Hindu 
traditions, strands and communities are 
few, though this differs from country to 
country. In general, regional-linguistic 
and ‘sectarian’ temples have been set up. 
Only where too few Hindus of like lan- 
guage, tradition and caste live have tem- 
ples been formed by two or more 
religious-cultural groups on a collabora- 
tive basis (e.g. in Leeds and Edinburgh). 
However, fusion gave way to fission as 
soon as the number of supporters and 
financial resources enabled the creation of 
a place of worship in a particular tradi- 
tion. In Europe, in contrast to the USA, 
eclectic pan-Hindu or ‘ecumenical’ asso- 
ciations and temples are rather the excep- 
tion than the rule. 

Practising Hindu devotion, fasts, life- 
cycle rites, storytelling and much more at 
home is still paramount for the continua- 
tion and handing on of the specific tradi- 
tion to the next generation. However, 
given that temples in India have acquired 
an important function and integral role 
within Hindu traditions, their importance 
in the European diasporas - once 


established - seems to have further 
increased. In addition to functioning as a 
place of worship, the diasporic temple has 
become the physical and psychological 
focal point for the Hindu population in a 
region. The temple also serves as a sup- 
plementary school, a community centre, 
sometimes as a sports activity centre like 
the Shree Krishna Temple in Coventry, 
built in 1992. In general, a temple is a 
social place to meet fellow Hindus. The 
temple makes ‘Hinduism’ experiential and 
provides it with a visible and concrete 
point of reference, both for the Hindus 
themselves and for the non-Hindus. This 
became most apparent with the inaugu- 
ration of the Shree Swaminarayan mandir 
in London in 1995 and the Sri Kamadchi 
Ampal alayam (temple) in Hamm in 
2002. In both countries, national and 
international media reported enthusiasti- 
cally on the traditionally styled temples. 
Such prestigious temples highlight that 
Hindus and Hindu traditions in Europe 
are in the process of change. No longer 
exclusively relegated to small back-door 
places of worship, Hindus have started to 
enter the mainstream. Acquiring visibility 
and public recognition, through both 
well-attended processions and the build- 
ing of spectacular temples, Hindus have a 
presence in the public sphere. European 
societies have become plural in religious 
terms, and Hindu traditions form an 
increasingly vigorous part of this plural- 
ism. And as the Hindu deities of old take 
residence in new homes, the migrants and 
their offspring consider Europe as their 
new and permanent home as well. 

See also : Ananda Marga; Arya Samaj; 
Asiatic Societies; Brahma Kumaris; Caste; 
Chinmoy, Sri; International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness; Jones, Sir William; 
Mandir; Miiller, Friedrich Max; Oriental- 
ism; Pandit; Puja; Radhakrishnan, Sir 
Sarvepalli; Rajneesh, Bhagwan Shree; Raj- 
neesh Movement; Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission; Sacred Books of the East; Sahaja 
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EUTHANASIA 

Through a study of the texts, one sees a 
changing attitude to euthanasia over the 
ages. In the Vedic literature, one finds that 
it is a long life that is encouraged and, 
with this ideal in mind, terminating one’s 
life does not make sense. This attitude to 
longevity is maintained over the course of 
history, arguably so as to remain true to 
the Vedic ideal, but occasions do arise 
when self-willed death is seen as accep- 
table, such as an heroic death when a 
warrior is captured, an honour death 
where a captured woman would kill her- 
self to protect her honour, a widow death 
where the wife would throw herself on her 
husband’s funeral pyre, and euthanasia. 
As the Upanisads fall within the Vedic 
tradition, with their awareness of the 
misery of samsara or the transient world, 
they still do not speak of ending life. The 
sastric texts are vehemently against sui- 
cide, but self-willed death is permitted in 
a case where an individual is so ill that he 
or she is beyond medical assistance, or is 
so old that the person has no desire for 
life’s pleasures. But a fine line was 
acknowledged between euthanasia and 
suicide, and it was the individual’s 
responsibility to make sure, through 
intention, that it was not the latter. Given 


that dharma is concerned with the welfare 
of the collective, by the turn of the first 
millennium ce thinkers began to encou- 
rage the prohibition of euthanasia, per- 
haps because the act was becoming a 
problem for society. 

Ethically speaking, life, especially 
human life, is not only considered sacred, 
but its attainment a rarity given the 
abundance of possible life forms. 
Although there is the principle of ahimsa 
(non-violence), which is notably fluid in 
application, the law of karma would dis- 
courage any self-willed termination, for 
one would have to wait for the karmically 
allotted time to meet death. The aged and 
the ill may find ways of getting around 
this by refusing to eat under the pretext of 
fasting, but, ultimately, the individual’s 
conscience must decide whether his or her 
act is euthanasia, austerity or suicide. 

See also : Ahimsa; Dharma; Dharmasas- 
tras; Karma (Law of Action); Samsara; 
Sati; Upanisads; Veda 
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FARQUHAR, JOHN NICOL 
( 1861 - 1929 ) 

British missionary and Orientalist. After 
studying at Oxford, Farquhar went to 
India as a teacher with the London Mis- 
sionary Society in 1891. He learnt Bengali 
and Sanskrit and was later Professor of 
Comparative Religion in the University of 
Manchester. Eric Sharpe argues that, 
although a leading proponent of ‘fulfil- 
ment’ theology - which saw other reli- 
gions as raising questions which are only 
satisfactorily answered in Christianity 
(1913) - Farquhar was able to separate 
his scholarship on Hinduism from his 
theological and missionary work. Never- 
theless, in a pamphlet on the Bhaga- 
vadgTta (‘The Age and Origin of the Gita’, 
Madras, 1904) Farquhar sought to dis- 
prove the historicity of Krsna’s discourse 
in contrast to the New Testament record 
of Christ’s words. Farquhar insisted on the 
need for missionaries to study Hinduism 
historically and himself published surveys 
of modern Hindu, mainly nineteenth- 
century Bengali, movements (Farquhar 


1915) and Hindu texts to 1800 (Farquhar 
1920). 

See also : Bhagavadglta; Krsna 
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FASTING 

Fasts are performed in virtually every 
arena of Hindu practice. Samnyasis make 
public displays of fasts, demonstrating 
their varying degrees of renunciation and 
ascetic prowess. Housewives undertake 
vows (vrata) that entail the relinquishing 
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of certain foods for specific periods of 
time, while traditionally observant 
widows often follow dietary restrictions. 
Fasting plays an important role for any 
Hindu preparing to undergo a ritual 
initiation and for family members of those 
participating in life-cycle sacraments 
(samskaras). In the practice of yoga, fasts 
famously serve hygienic purposes of 
cleansing and purifying the body. Acts of 
fasting, whether gestural or extreme, are 
closely associated with Hindu tradition in 
the global arena of world religions. 

Ancient scriptural traditions depict 
fasting as a mark of virtue and as a means 
of achieving success. Brahmanic liturgies 
frequently prescribe fasts, ranging from 
token food taboos to elaborate degrees of 
renunciation. Puranic myths celebrate 
dramatic performances of fasts among a 
wide array of renunciative physical auste- 
rities. Contemporary popular practice 
conforms to such ideals, and fasting per- 
sists as a ubiquitous feature of Hindu 
identity formation. 

The names of days of the week are 
predicated on fasts. The Sanskritic term 
for each day ends in ‘-var (literally, ‘fast’) 
and this usage prevails even on secular 
calendars in most Indian languages today. 
This means that for the literally inclined, 
who might choose to keep etymologies in 
mind, each day can serve as a reminder of 
the deity to be honoured by a fast. Indeed 
the Hindu calendar prescribes specific 
fasts based on the lunar cycle. Some vrata 
vows entail increasing and decreasing the 
number of grains of rice to be consumed 
according to the waxing and waning of 
the moon for a full lunar cycle. This is not 
an end in itself, but serves as a device for 
meditation (somewhat similar to a rosary 
or prayer beads) and as a way of exercis- 
ing self-discipline. Hindu almanacs sche- 
dule frequent fasts in relation to 
calendrical festivals that highlight the 
opposite of fasting, namely feasting. 

The act of fasting is complex and satu- 
rated with signifiers. To fast is to use one’s 


body as vessel of sacrifice. Fasting is a 
ritual technique, and the body becomes 
an instrument of power and efficacy. 
Fasting is believed to enhance through 
denial, and one gains by not getting. By 
not consuming, one accrues energy to 
expend. The Hindu view of this process 
does not imply, as in Western traditions, 
any kind of separation of mind and body 
wherein one gives up physical comfort to 
gain mental or spiritual strength. On the 
contrary, a Hindu fasts for the holistic 
benefit of the complex self that is at once 
mind and body, that is simultaneously 
spiritual force and physical entity - a self 
embracing both duty and responsibility, 
ethical codes within genetic substance. 

While some, like Gandhi, have 
observed fasts for idealised purposes, 
sometimes extending into the realm of 
political strategy, many, perhaps most, 
associate fasting with more mundane 
aspects of worldly gain. There are count- 
less instances of fasts undertaken to per- 
suade a deity to grant a wish such as the 
healing of a loved one, success in a com- 
mercial venture, passing of school exams, 
conceiving sons or daughters, or coping 
with financial hardship. 

Through the growing global popularity 
of numerous schools of yoga, Ayurvedic 
medicine and traditional Indian arts, 
Hindu ideals of fasting have become 
increasingly fashionable. Whether ritualised 
according to tradition or not, occasional 
fasting has emerged as an important ele- 
ment in neo-Hindu circles everywhere. 

See also: Ayurveda; Calendar; Food; 
Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; Medita- 
tion; Puranas; Samnyasa; Samskara; 
Vrata; Widow remarriage; Yoga 
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FEMINISM 

Women’s mobilisation during the nine- 
teenth century and the first half of the 
twentieth was the root of Indian femin- 
ism. Following the development of 
second-wave feminism in the West, begin- 
ning in the 1960s, it became more self- 
consciously feminist and campaigned for 
greater awareness of women’s problems 
and women’s rights. 

By the 1970s, feminists realised that 
progress had been too slow. Many joined 
radical leftist movements, therefore, 
including political parties. These included 
the following: the Communist Party of 
India; the Marxist and the (Maoist) Pro- 
gressive Organisation of Women, which 
began in Hyderabad but influenced the 
Purogami Stree Sangathana (Progressive 
Women’s Organisation) in Pune; and the 
Stree Mukti Sangathan (Women’s Libera- 
tion Organisation) in Bombay. Accom- 
panying these developments was agitation 
on behalf of landless labour and the anti- 
caste dalits (formerly untouchables) in 
Andhra and Maharashtra, trade unions 
and student protests. Groups such as the 
Self-Employed Women’s Association (in 
Gujarat), the Nav Nirman movement 
(also in Gujarat), and the Shahada move- 
ment (in Maharasthra) protested against 
rising prices, exploitive labour and male 
alcoholism that led to violence against 
women. As many as 20,000 women 
demonstrated. They sometimes found 
inspiration or support in international 
movements. The Maoists, for instance, 
used a slogan from the Chinese revolu- 


tion: ‘Third World Women Hold Up Half 
the Sky’. The dalit organisation Mahila 
Samta Sainik Dal (League of Women 
Soldiers for Equality) gained insights 
from the American black power move- 
ment. After the Emergency (1975-77), 
which shut down many of these move- 
ments, socialist women in the Janata 
Party formed the Mahila Dakshata 
Samiti (Women’s Self-Development Orga- 
nisation) and renewed agitation in parts 
of the country such as Bihar. 

In the late 1970s, some urban, middle- 
class women’s groups on the political 
left began to call themselves feminist. 
Although some continued to agitate in 
political parties and trade unions, others 
did so autonomously. Only women’s 
groups, they said, could present an ade- 
quate critique of organisational hierarchy. 
Some found inspiration in the United 
Nations, 1975 being International 
Women’s Year. Others, especially in Delhi 
(Mahila Dakshata Samiti, Stri Sanghar- 
ash and Nari Raksha Samiti) continued 
or began campaigns against dowry and 
the related crime of wife-burning. This 
resulted in a new law against dowry 
crimes in 1980, which was modified in 
1983 by the Criminal Law (Second 
Amendment) Act. Indian feminists pres- 
sed also for better legislation against rape, 
drawing national attention to cases such 
as the Mathura rape case (1979) and the 
Suman Rani case (1988). In the process, 
they developed new organisations such as 
the Forum Against Rape, later renamed 
the Forum Against Oppression of Women 
(Bombay), and networks for mobilisation 
across the country. 

Although laws were improving life for 
women, implementation was still slow. 
Feminists turned increasingly in the 
1980s, therefore, to educating women 
about their rights and promoting the 
rhetoric of agency rather than victimisa- 
tion. This involved establishing women’s 
centres and women’s studies in colleges 
and universities, literacy and audio-visual 
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information campaigns, mock courts, 
neighbourhood groups, street theatres, 
rewritten scriptural stories, renewed inter- 
est in traditional symbols of the heroic 
woman (vlrangana) or the goddess Kali, 
and national magazines such as Manushi 
founded by Madhu Kishwar. Social acti- 
vists continued for both old and new 
causes. The latter included environmental 
problems (the Chipko movement), sati 
(the Roop Kanwar case), sex selection 
and the need for a common law (the Shah 
Bano case). 

Feminism, with its tremendous range 
from rural to urban movements and from 
reform to radical strategies, was not 
without its critics. With the growing 
movement of Hindu nationalism, some- 
times known as fundamentalism, femin- 
ism came under attack for opposing 
Hinduism, the family, and regional reli- 
gious practices (an argument used by 
supporters of sati in Rajasthan). 
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FILLIOZAT, JEAN (1906-82) 

French Indologist who first qualified as a 
medical doctor and continued to practice 
medicine for some years after beginning 
his study of India with Sylvain Levi. His 
first Indological publication traced the 
spread of Indian medical thought into 
Central and East Asia. In the same year 
appeared the first of two volumes, co- 
edited with L. Renou (1949-53), offering 
a comprehensive account of classical 
Indian civilisation, to which Filliozat 
contributed accounts of Buddhism and of 
Indian history to the seventh century. 
From 1952 Filliozat was Professor of 
Indian Languages and Literature at the 
College de France, and he was director of 
the French Institute of Indology in Pon- 
dicherry from its foundation in 1955 until 
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1977, where he emphasised collaboration 
with Indian pandits. He stressed the con- 
nections between yoga and Indian medi- 
cal systems, and rejected the theory of its 
shamanic origins. Among his publications 
are translations from Sanskrit, Tamil, Pali 
and Tibetan; he also published several 
articles relating to the history of Eur- 
opean study of India and its religions. 

See also: Buddhism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Pandit; Renou, Louis; Yoga 
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FILM 

Introduction 

Over the last century, cinema has estab- 
lished itself in India as the dominant form 
of public culture and is now recognised as 
a unique form of cinema with a global 
audience. Among the many distinctive 
features of Indian cinema are its unique 
genres, chief of which are those which can 
be loosely labelled ‘religious’. 

The religious genres and their 
popularity 

With the first all-Indian film. Raja Har- 
ischandra (1913), D.S. Phalke created one 
of the categories or genres of films that 
are unique to Indian cinema, all of which 


were established during the early days and 
may be loosely labelled ‘religious’ from 
their titles alone: the mythological, the 
devotional and the Muslim social. 
Through these genres filmic ways of 
viewing religious symbols and practices 
became part of the visual culture of India. 

The mythological 

The mythological may recount the story 
of gods and goddesses or draw on other 
stories of heroes and heroines from the 
large repository of Hindu myths. The 
pan-Indian version of Indian mythology 
of these films could feed into the creation 
of national culture and religion. India’s 
founding genre, the mythological, made 
as a nationalist gesture in response to 
Western Biblical films, was one of the 
most productive. The imagery of the 
mythological film is enmeshed with other 
visual forms, in particular the representa- 
tions of ‘calendar art’, that is, popular 
prints of gods and goddesses produced in 
the new medium of chromolithography, 
which in turn had drawn on the new 
national art, both of which had earlier 
affected stage presentations. Phalke also 
drew on the iconic image of early photo- 
graphy, whose frontality in turn had 
developed from conventions of miniature 
painting via the Company School and 
Ravi Varma. 

These films have to grapple with the 
problem of realism in cinema. Geeta 
Kapur (1993) argues that their demand 
for iconicity and illusionism rather than 
reality is, in part, to compensate for the 
descent of the gods into realism. The films 
give much time to the depiction of mira- 
cles, while iconicity is reinforced by the 
manifestation of pre-modern ways of 
looking in the cinema, notably that of 
darsana (‘seeing’). Although this genre 
faded in the rise of the more omnibus 
social genre of the 1940s and 1950s, it had 
a brief resurgence in the 1970s, when it 
famously popularised a new goddess. 
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SantosI Mata, in the film Jai Santoshi 
Maa (1975). In the late 1980s, the gov- 
ernment relaxed its restrictions on the 
depiction of religion on television, where 
the mythological had a phenomenal suc- 
cess in the new form of religious soaps, 
whose impact on Indian politics has been 
well documented (Rajagopal 2001). 

The devotional film 

The devotional genre foregrounds stories 
of the sants, drawing on India’s rich pre- 
modern bhakti traditions (‘loving devo- 
tion to God’), creating new visual relays 
of looks between the audience, the devo- 
tee and the divine. The 1936 film Sant 
Tukaram was the first Indian film to win 
an award at the Venice Film Festival. The 
devotional presents historical figures, the 
medieval singer-saints who are associated 
with the traditions of bhakti, where the 
devotee’s deeply personal and emotional 
relation to the deity is often expressed in 
song. The films historicise bhakti, pre- 
senting it as the religion of the people, 
emphasising its origins outside Brahma- 
nical religion, in its introduction of ver- 
nacular languages and its inclusion of low 
castes and women, rather than the San- 
skritised forms which later developed, 
often drawing analogies with the popular 
nationalism of Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi. 

The secular film 

While religious and other genres remained 
popular after Independence, they were 
largely eclipsed by the epic melodrama 
(Rajadhyaksha 1993), the omnibus genre 
of the social film, which is set in con- 
temporary society, where a central prota- 
gonist seeks to incorporate his romantic 
love into his family and to fulfil his kin- 
ship duties, sometimes with clear refer- 
ences to mythological stories. The social is 
made in the melodramatic mode, where 
traditional hierarchies and the concepts of 


the sacred are transposed to the domain 
of nationhood and its key icons to make 
it a ‘secular’ genre, upholding Nehruvian 
ideology, where secularism is not an 
absence of religion but a separation of 
religion and culture from politics, as sug- 
gested by Chatterjee (1993). Perhaps the 
most popular and important secular him 
is Mehboob Khan’s Mother India (1957), 
which combines nationalist allegory with 
the noble struggle of India’s rural women. 
The social does not show a plurality of 
religions but the Hindu norm, as does the 
public sphere in general in India, which is 
full of religious signs and practices pre- 
sented as culture. 

The 1990s: secularism and Hindutva 

The social genre has remained dominant 
in India, as ‘secularist’ politics have con- 
tinued to dominate up to the 1990s. The 
Hindu-Muslim riots of 1992 represent a 
turning point of sorts in Indian film- 
making. For example, Amar, Akbar, 
Anthony (1977) depicted three brothers 
separated on Independence Day under a 
statue of Gandhi, one raised as a Muslim, 
one Hindu and the other Christian; the 
innocent message of the film, that despite 
their religion they are still blood brothers, 
suddenly seemed to belong to a more 
naive age. 

It would be surprising were the Hindi 
films from the 1990s onwards, produced 
and consumed by the new middle classes, 
not to manifest Hindutva ideology, just as 
nationalist and Nehruvian ideologies 
dominated earlier films. However, many 
argue that these films espouse only 
‘Indian values’ (Dwyer 2000), which may 
be hard to distinguish from Hindutva, as 
both include religiosity (mostly Hindu) 
and patriotism. Thus, while Hindi film in 
the 1990s onwards places a great emphasis 
on Hindu family values, expresses anti- 
Pakistan sentiments and represents Mus- 
lims and other religious minorities in a 
problematic manner, there are very few 
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films which show anything that can be 
said to be explicitly Hindutva in ideology. 

Other media 

The 1990s saw the rise of Hindu national- 
ism, which was simultaneous with a media 
invasion (satellite and cable television since 
1991), a communications revolution (the 
mobile phone and the internet ) and a flood 
of Western brands into India. The Bhar- 
atiya Janata Party (BJP, the political party 
of Hindutva) and its allies harnessed the 
media via televised religious soap operas, 
popular visuals and cheap technology 
such as the music cassette to get its message 
across. Religious soaps that may not have 
set out with a political agenda or been 
overtly chauvinistic have been used by 
Hindutva supporters to foment nationalism. 

It may be that film gives better access 
to the public imagination than any other 
art form in India. The secularist epic 
gained precedence because of the fear of 
disunity and separation, but started to fall 
apart in the 1970s with the break-up of an 
uneasy coalition between dominant 
groups. Politicised Hinduism is alien 
unless couched in the language of devo- 
tion to Rama. Indian cinema shows an 
underlying, perhaps even a pre-modern 
religiosity, with respect for all religions, 
and allows great scope for thinking about 
contemporary beliefs and practices. One 
of its more recent offerings, Veer-Zaara 
(2004), attempted to minimise the divide 
between India and Pakistan by portraying 
a love story between a Sikh and Muslim. 

See also : Bhakti Movement; Bharatiya 
Janata Party; Brahmanism; Caste; Dar- 
sana; Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; 
Hindutva; Images and iconography; Inter- 
net; Myth; Nationalism; Rama; Sacred 
languages; Sangh Parivar; Sant; SantosI 
Mata; Sound recordings; Television and 
radio; Western popular culture, Hindu 
influence on; Women, status of 
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FOETICIDE 

In pre-modern medical (Ayurveda) and 
ethical/legal (Dharmasastra) texts, words 
for abortion denote active killing (hatya, 
vadha). These texts classify abortion as a 
great crime (mahapataka) - in the same 
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category as murder - because it causes 
untimely death and robs the foetus of its 
human status, which provides the best 
opportunity for a better rebirth or even 
liberation. They require the punishment of 
abortionists by loss of caste ( which amounts 
to social and economic ostracism) or by a 
heavy fine. But they make a clear exception 
for abortion to save a pregnant woman’s 
life and a more ambiguous exception for 
abortion when pregnancy is the result of 
rape, intoxication or manipulation. 

In 1971, the central government lega- 
lised abortion during the first twenty 
weeks of pregnancy - and even after that 
if a woman’s life or mental stability is 
threatened, if the foetus is deformed or if 
the pregnancy is the result of rape or 
incest. The law does not permit abortion 
for economic and social reasons. Not 
many Hindus have commented on this 
law, despite the fact that it clearly rejects 
the traditional Hindu position. After the 
development of new technologies for sex 
selection, which made abortion of female 
foetuses more common in regions that 
already practised infanticide or neglected 
the health of girls, the central government 
outlawed this technology. But that has not 
stopped the practice. 

See also: Abortion; Ayurveda; Caste; 
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FOOD 

Food is woven into the very fabric of 
Hinduism: it is incorporated into ritual 
and myth; it regulates society and social 
behaviour and exemplifies complex Hindu 
philosophies. For example, classic texts such 
as Manusmrti (1.15; 12.24—53), the Dhar- 
masutras (Apastamba 1.17.14-28; Vasis- 
tha 14.33) and the Bhagavadgita (17.7-10) 
make specific mention of the three gunas 
and the foods categorised by them. 

According to the philosophy of the 
gunas, Hindus are recommended to 
follow a pure diet consuming only sattvic 
foods. These include milk, yoghurt, vege- 
tables, pulses, ghee butter and some sweet 
products, and are recommended to bring 
about the pure state of mind and nature 
essential for devotion to God. A tamasic 
diet, which includes garlic, onion, meat 
and fish lead to a dark state of mind, 
spiritual ignorance and physical lethargy. 
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A rajasic diet includes excessively hot and 
spicy food that may lead to an overexcited 
state of mind and misery; alcohol and 
drugs lead to altered consciousness (also 
rajasic) and likewise prohibit the develop- 
ment of a spiritual relationship with God. 

The natural extension of the philosophy 
of the gunas is the widespread practice of 
vegetarianism throughout Hinduism par- 
ticularly in the Vaisnava and bhakti 
traditions. Vegetarianism, initially a brah- 
manic ideal, has evolved into far more 
than a dietary custom; it has become a 
focal point of Hindu values based upon 
the doctrine of ahimsa and consequently 
relates directly to the concepts of both 
dharma and karma. It should be stressed, 
however, that not all Hindus are strict 
vegetarians, especially in the diaspora. 

Types of food indicate types of Hindu- 
ism; for example, many sampradayas 
characteristically advocate a strict vege- 
tarian diet, prohibiting the consumption 
of eggs, onions, garlic and mushrooms as 
well as many modern emulsifiers and fla- 
vourings. The Swami Narayana Sampra- 
daya’s texts and religious literature, e.g. 
Shikshapatri (79,106,138), Vachanamritam 
(Gl.18,30), and the International Society 
for Krishna Consciouness’ (ISKCON) 
Bhagavad Gita As It Is (17.6-11), regulate 
many aspects of religious life, from fasting 
and hospitality to domestic diet purity, 
the offering of food to God and seasonal 
variations in diets. 

To further fulfil their ‘food dharma’ 
devotees from various bhakti traditions 
make elaborate food offerings to Krsna 
several times a day. The food is prepared 
with care, devotion and the purest sattvic 
ingredients. When ready, the untasted 
food is presented to Krsna, who is then 
invited to come and eat. The invitation 
will be accompanied by bhajans or thals 
(devotional songs accompanying the pre- 
paration of the offerings) and, once 
Krsna has eaten, the food becomes sanc- 
tified, transformed from mundane bhoga 
to sacred prasadam, which may now be 


consumed by the devotee. The prasadam 
is said to satisfy one’s hunger, both physi- 
cally and spiritually. 

The preparation and offering of food, 
either to the deities in the home shrine or 
at the temple, allows many Hindus to 
serve God (Seva) and to express their 
sense of devotion and love. This can be an 
individual or collective act that cements the 
relationship between the devotee and God. 

An alternative categorisation of food 
contrasts Pakka, that which is cooked in 
clarified butter and hence pollution resis- 
tant, and Kacca, that which is boiled in 
water and prone to pollution outside 
one’s immediate hearth and relations. 
Such classification is related to people and 
commensal relationships between castes. 

Food maintains caste distinction and 
hierarchy through concepts of ritual 
purity and pollution; put simply, a brah- 
mana, being ritually and therefore socially 
pure, would be unable to consume food 
prepared by a sudra, who is considered 
ritually and therefore socially impure. 
However, all castes can accept the food 
prepared by a brahmana. Often the con- 
cept of caste pollution, transmitted 
through food, is predicated on the nature 
of an individual’s occupation within 
Hindu society and one’s occupation is 
invariably predicated upon one’s caste. 

Caste distinction is also eroded by 
food. Amongst bhakti devotees in the 
UK, for example, when it comes to the 
preparation, offering and consumption of 
food during religious festivals, the indivi- 
dual takes precedence over caste and class 
and throughout the diaspora the same 
broad processes have been in evidence 
(Vertovec 2000: 111). As far as food and 
caste being inseparable socially, culturally 
and religiously in theory, the practice of 
caste-based commensality seems to have 
lessened considerably. 

Food is a vivid expression of continuity 
and change both in India and through- 
out the Hindu diaspora, communicating 
distinctive Hindu worldviews and vividly 
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reflecting the religious essence and 
experience of Hindus on both a personal 
and a collective level. During the main 
Hindu festivals and pilgrimages, especially 
in the Vaisnava traditions, food becomes 
an important vehicle for devotion. Braj, 
in the Mathura region of India, plays host 
to thousands of pilgrims gathering to 
partake in the great offering of specially 
prepared food or Annakut to Krsna and to 
Mount Govardhana. For many pilgrims it 
is an emotional time heightened by the 
sense of grace bestowed upon them through 
the consumption of the divine food left 
over by Krsna (Toomey 1992: 119). 

On the day after the DIvall festival, 
similar scenes are witnessed at temples 
throughout the diaspora, the most 
impressive being at the Swami Narayana 
temple in Neasden, North West London, 
where 45,000-55,000 Hindus from various 
traditions gather to witness a spectacular 
Annakut. During this Annakut a vast 
array of individual handmade offerings, 
as many as 1500, are placed at the feet of 
the sampradaya's Guru Murtis, the lar- 
gest devotional food offering outside 
India. Once the food has been offered, 
consumed and sanctified by the Murtis it 
is distributed as prasadam throughout the 
community and for many this Annakut 
prasadam has especially sacred qualities. 

Such festivals have encouraged pilgrim- 
age to this and several other temples in 
the area, each with their own Annakuts. 
Throughout the diaspora today, such 
devotional activity centred around food 
as well as a distinctive religious food cul- 
ture have lead to an increased awareness 
of Hinduism amongst the host commu- 
nities in Europe, North America, Africa 
and Australasia, and this in turn has lead 
to a strengthening of Hindu religious 
identity in general. 
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FRAUWALLNER, ERICH (1898- 
1974) 

Austrian Indologist. Frauwallner studied 
philology, Indology and Iranian lan- 
guages at the University of Vienna, where 
he was appointed Professor of Indo-Iranian 
Studies in 1939. After early work on the 
Upanisads, he concentrated especially on 
Buddhist logic, learning Tibetan and 
Chinese in order to read works no longer 
extant in Sanskrit, and later Japanese in 
order to read the works of Japanese scho- 
lars. After the Second World War he was 
forced to retire and, although later 
restored to his professorship, noted in the 
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introduction to his general history of 
Indian philosophy that his circumstances 
had forced him to write a less ambitious 
work than he had planned. He also pub- 
lished on Hindu philosophy, including 
Vaisesika, the history of which he had 
reconstructed in the second volume of his 
history, and Mlmamsa, particularly in 
connection with Buddhism. He published 
also translations of selected Saiva, philo- 
sophical texts which were prepared as 
part of the more comprehensive history of 
Indian philosophy he had hoped to write. 
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GANA(S) 

The ganas (‘horde’, ‘host’) are a class of 
supernatural entities, encountered in 
Hindu mythology from the beginning of 
the common era, most often in associa- 
tion with Siva or Ganesa (the ‘Lord of 
the Horde’). Servants, messengers, guar- 
dians or warriors of these gods, ganas are 
generally portrayed as impish, dwarfish, 
deformed or animal-headed beings. The 
iconography and functions of the ganas 
parallel those of the Yaksas, with particular 
figures, such as Puspadanta, ‘Flower- 
Tooth’, and Ganesa himself straddling the 
two categories. While they are sometimes 
portrayed as destructive (in certain Saiva 
Puranas, they form a part of the spectral 
horde of Vlrabhadra when he destroys 
Daksa’s sacrifice) or obstructive, they are 
most often depicted as benevolent beings 
that intercede with gods on the behalf of 
the humans who propitiate them. Certain 
Tantric traditions describe various means 
by which a human may become a gana or a 
Lord of the Ganas (gananatha), through 
devotion to Siva, alchemical practice, 
inititation or other means. 


See also: Daksa; Ganesa; Puranas; Sai- 
vism; Siddha; Siva; Yaksas 

David Gordon White 

Further reading 

Thapan, A.R. 1997. Understanding Ganapati: 
Insight into the Dynamics of a Cult. Delhi: 
Manohar. 

GANAPATYAS 

The name of various sectarian groupings 
focused on the worship of the god Gana- 
pati, better known as Ganesa. A South 
Indian inscription of about 1160 men- 
tioning six sects, among which the Gana- 
patyas would be included, is certain 
evidence of their existence. It is likely 
Ganesa only becomes an important god 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries, a date 
fitting well with the composition of the 
Sankaradigvijaya, a hagiography of San- 
kara. Approximately six sectarian groups 
associated with the god are recorded in 
this text, but later literature provides little 
to fill in the missing details. It mentions 
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sects of Ganesa called Ucchisa Ganapati, 
Heramba Ganapati, Haridra Ganapati, 
Mahaganapati, Samtana, Navanlta and 
Svara Ganapati. They are just six 
amongst many names of the god and little 
other information is given about the 
names or the specific rituals of devotion 
associated with them. 

Apart from this text, anything else we 
know comes from inference based on 
brief mentions in certain texts, a large 
body of literature dealing with rituals for 
the worship of this god, and the huge 
numbers of images and temples associated 
with him. But this is different from saying 
that all the worshippers were members of, 
or associated with, specific sectarian groups 
centred on the worship of particular forms 
of Ganesa or around individual gurus 
professing a direct connection with the god. 
This conclusion is also supported when it 
is considered that the large body of likely 
ganapataya literature is Tantric in nature, 
therefore highly restricted in access. 

From the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury onwards the worship of Ganesa 
becomes very popular in the state of 
Maharashtra and from there spreads, 
with the expansion of the Maratha 
empire, to most parts of India, especially 
to the South. Maharashtra witnesses the 
creation of the so-called Asavinayakas, or 
the eight sacred places for Ganesa located 
in a circle around the city of Poona. These 
became important pilgrimage centres for 
the worship of Ganesa and gave rise to a 
large body of popular literature about the 
god composed in Marathi. Certain pro- 
minent families, especially those asso- 
ciated with the lineage of Moraya Gosavl 
(1610-59), built shrines to the god in the 
town of Cincvad. From the early eight- 
eenth century Peshwa rulers of Poona 
took Ganesa as their protective deity. 

Two Puranas , the Ganesa and Mudgala, 
both of which became popular in elite 
circles by the late sixteenth century, may 
be texts of these sects, as could be the 
Atharvasiras Upanisad and a number of 


little studied late Tantras centred on 
Ganesa. Of these the Ganesa Pur ana is 
undoubtedly the most important. It has 
been summarised several times into Mar- 
athi and translated at least once into 
Tamil and Hindi, making it available for 
people who lack access to the Sanskrit 
version of the text. However, most of the 
people who will read this text are not 
members of Ganesa sects but just wor- 
shippers of the god who worship other 
gods as well. 

See also : Ganesa; Guru; Puranas; Sankara; 
Tantras; Tantrism 

Greg Bailey 

Further reading 

Thapan, A. 1997. Understanding Ganapati. 
Insights into the Dynamics of a Cult. New 
Delhi: Manohar. 

GANDHARI 

One of the characters of the Mahdbharata 
and a princess of the ancient kingdom of 
Gandhara. The daughter of King Subala, 
Gandharl was married to the blind 
Dhrtarastra, the father of the Kauravas. 
In sympathy with her husband’s blindness 
she always wore a bandage over her own 
eyes. The story of the birth of her 100 
sons recounts that they were created from 
a shapeless lump delivered after two years 
of pregnancy. The lump of flesh was divi- 
ded into 101 pieces and placed in jars by 
the sage Vyasa, who had originally pro- 
vided the blessing for Gandharfs wish to 
have 100 sons, after being touched by her 
hospitality. The first son to develop in a 
jar was Duryodhana, and after the birth 
of ninety-nine other sons, a sole daughter, 
Duhsala, was born. Gandharl died with 
her husband in a forest fire, both surviv- 
ing the conflict of the Mahdbharata. 

See also: Dhrtarastra; Kauravas; Mahab- 
harata; Vyasa 

Ron Geaves 
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Further reading 

Dasgupta, Madhusraba. 1999. Samsad Com- 
panion to the Mahabharata. Calcutta: Sahi- 
tya Samsad. 

GANDHARVA(S) 

In the Rgveda, a mostly singular and 
beneficial being living in the region of 
heaven or atmosphere (Rgveda 9. 86.36; 8. 
77.5). He, for instance, guards the Soma 
(Rgveda 9. 83.4) and is parent of the first 
human couple (Rgveda 10. 10.4), but also 
has mystical power over women and may 
possess them (Rgveda 10. 85.40fi). 

From the Atharvaveda onwards the 
Gandharvas are regarded as a class, char- 
acterised by contrary features. Described 
as either half-animal (often half-bird) beings 
or beautiful men, they are connected, 
together with their female counterparts, 
the Apsarasas, with gambling (Atharvaveda 
7. 109.5) or may cause insanity. But they 
also know the best medicines (Atharva- 
veda 8. 7.23), and several gods are called 
Gandharva (Taittirlya Samhitd 1. 4.7). 

In epic and puranic literature the 
Gandharvas are the celestial musicians. 
Keeping their ambiguous nature, they are 
depicted as radiant and healing as well as 
haunting and maddening beings. 

See also: Apsarasas; Mahabharata; Pur- 
anas; Ramayana; Samhita; Soma 

Xenia Zeiler 

Further reading 

Wayman, Alex. 1997. The Vedic Gandharva 
and Rebirth Theory. New Delhi: Manohar. 

GANDHARVAVEDA 

Gandharvas, singers and musicians to the 
gods, appear throughout Vedic and later 
Sanskrit mythological and poetic litera- 
ture. In classifications of Vedic literature, 
gandharvaveda is listed as an Upaveda 
(subordinate) of the Samaveda. It is most 


often used to refer to the music or texts of 
the earliest periods, particularly that of 
the Natyasastra, a compendium on thea- 
tre, music and dance dated between 200 
bce and 200 ce. The term is occasionally 
used to evoke classical music or music in 
sacral Hindu contexts, but the standard 
terms for music are glta (Sanskrit, ‘song’) 
and samglta (‘sung together’). The latter 
is defined in early sources as a combina- 
tion of melody, drumming and dance and 
in later usage refers to India’s formal or 
classical music (Rowell 1992: 9). A size- 
able body of writings in Sanskrit and later 
in Persian and colloquial languages make 
up the textual sources of Indian musicol- 
ogy, called samgltasastra. 

Recitations of Vedic and post-Vedic 
texts, particularly the elaborate tones of 
samaveda recitation, are considered to be 
the earliest practices of formal music in 
India (Howard 1977). The ritual potency 
of sound and the use of hand gesture to 
express melodic and rhythmic material are 
characteristics of Indian music dating to 
this period. Beginning about the ninth 
century, the influence of Tantra, a branch 
of meditational and ritual practice that 
permeated Hindu and Buddhist thought, 
appears in music texts. Discussions of 
primordial sound, nada, as the substance 
of reality and nada brahman (sound as 
the single reality) became a philosophical 
foundation for music (Beck 1995: 81-85). 
Beginning about the twelfth century, the 
aesthetics and mystical ideals of bhakti 
devotionalism and Islamic Sufism deeply 
informed music practices. Lyrics of 
human and divine love, longing and 
desire expressed an aesthetic that was 
both mystical and pan-sectarian. Saint 
poets of the bhakti period all over the 
subcontinent composed songs, many of 
which remain in the repertoire of Hin- 
dustani (north Indian classical) and Kar- 
natak or Carnatic (south Indian classical) 
and bhajan (devotional) music today 
(Viswanathan and Allen 2004: 42ff; 
Ruckert 2004: 55). The temple, the court 
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and the salon were institutions that sup- 
ported thousands of hereditary musicians, 
from the highest-caste kalavant (‘carrier of 
art’) to the bhand (jester) and the deva- 
dasl (courtesans) until their displacement 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The main feature of India’s classical 
music is raga, ‘colouring’ or ‘passion’. 
Each raga consists of a set of scale tones 
with prescriptions relating to sequence, 
phrasing, ornaments and rest (Ruckert 
and Widdess 2000: 64-88; Bor 1999: 1-9). 
Ragas are performed in composed and 
improvised sections as prescribed for a 
variety of genres. Main contemporary 
classical genres are khayal, dhrupad and 
thumii in north India and kriti, varnam 
and ragam-tanam-pallavl in South India. 
Lyrics consist of a range of topics, from 
the ritual and meditational virtues of 
music to devotional and erotic love. 
India’s classical metrical system is tala 
(‘clapping the hands’). It consists of a 
cycle of counts maintained through a 
performance, within which compositions 
and improvisations are set. The complex 
subdivisions of the tala cycles and the 
multiple layering of rhythm and melody 
are prominent features of Indian classical 
music (Clayton 2000). The aesthetics and 
stylistic changes of Indian music reflect all 
the factors that affect urban cultural his- 
tory. Threads of continuity from the ear- 
liest periods of chant and ecstatic 
devotionalism are traceable. Also trace- 
able are musical reactions to modern 
social, economic and political processes. 
Classical music survives in contemporary 
India with the patronage of corporate 
sponsors, but it is dwarfed by popular 
music, whose markets support a thriving 
recording industry in India and abroad 
(Arnold 2000: 525-70). 

See also : Bhajan; Bhakti; Brahman; Bud- 
dhism, relationship with Hinduism; Caste; 
Dance; Devadasls; Mudra; Music; Sound 
recordings; Tantras; Upavedas 

Allyn Miner 
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GANDHI, MOHANDAS 

KARAMCHAND 

( 1869 - 1948 ) 

Social reformer, political and religious 
leader, Gandhi was bom on 2 October 
1869 in Porbandhar, Gujurat. He was 
called ‘Mahatma’ (great soul), and his 
activities and goals were informed by a 
philosophy of life or worldview which 
reflected Jain teachings as well as Hindu 
ethics and metaphysics. He was the 
author of The Story of My Experiments 
with Truth (1927) and Satyagraha in 
South Africa (1938). 
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From an early age, Gandhi was 
inspired by, and adhered to, ideals of 
truthfulness, love, courage and integrity. 
His background and upbringing ensured 
the development of key values, attitudes 
and practices, including religious tolera- 
tion and vegetarianism. Among early 
influences were the gentle character and 
deep religiosity of his mother, Putlibai; his 
father was chief minister (diwan) of Por- 
bandhar. Gandhi’s parents were devotees 
of Visnu (and belonged to the vaisya, 
merchant varna). Family friends and the 
local community exposed him to Islamic, 
Jain and Zoroastrian teachings. 

Gandhi was a reserved and unremark- 
able pupil at school. Married at 13 to 
Kasturbai (arranged by the parents), it 
was agreed that he should become a 
lawyer. He set out to study in London, 
leaving Bombay on 4 September 1888. 

The young Gandhi studied the Bhaga- 
vadgTta, which he regarded as his lifelong 
companion, ‘the universal mother’. He 
was interested in the New Testament 
(especially the Sermon on the Mount) and 
Buddha, reading Sir Edwin Arnold’s The 
Light of Asia. He was not inspired by the 
Old Testament. 

Gandhi was called to the Bar on 10 
June 1891 and returned to India. In 1893 
he took up an offer to work in South 
Africa, where, in response to injustices 
suffered by Indians, he developed his 
method of non-violent struggle or resis- 
tance, satyagraha. Translated literally as 
‘holding on to Truth’ (i.e. devotion to or 
zest for Truth) or ‘Truthforce’, satyagraha 
involved commitment to ahimsa (non- 
violence, non-injury) and self-suffering. 
For Gandhi, ahimsa signified positive 
compassion or love of all beings rather 
than mere avoidance of harm. Through 
love, sympathy and endurance, he strove 
to induce a realisation or feeling of justice 
in the conscience of the opponent or 
wrongdoer. 

Returning to India in 1915, Gandhi 
soon used satyagraha methods against 


British rule. Suffering periods of impri- 
sonment, he succeeded in undermining 
British authority, leading major move- 
ments from 1920 (including the ‘non- 
cooperation’ and Quit India movements). 
India achieved independence (with Paki- 
stan) in 1947. 

Gandhi’s core beliefs echoed Advaita 
Vedanta - he identified ultimate reality 
with God or Truth (satya), which he con- 
ceived as non-dual. ‘Glimpses’ of Truth 
are possible through ‘faith’ (which he 
likened to a ‘sixth sense’). His identifica- 
tion of our inner essence or soul (atman) 
with God is the metaphysical basis of his 
dedication to harmlessness and egoless 
service of others. His commitment to the 
‘good of all’ (sarvodaya) and equality led 
to concern for the treatment of women 
and untouchables (who, for Gandhi, were 
children of God, harijans) within Indian 
society. He also pursued Hindu-Muslim 
unity but was slain by a Hindu extremist 
on 30 January 1948. 

Gandhi is an iconic and unique figure; 
his historic achievements, moral example, 
values and methods continue to inspire 
and provoke debate. 

See also : Advaita; Arnold, Sir Edwin; 
Atman; Bhagavadglta; Dalits; Jainism, 
relationship with Hinduism; Nationalism; 
Varna; Visnu 

Martin Ovens 

Further reading 

Bondurant, Joan V. 1988. Conquest of Vio- 
lence: The Gandhian Philosophy of Conflict. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press. 
Chatterjee, Margaret. 1983. Gandhi’s Religious 
Thought. Notre Dame, IN: University of 
Notre Dame Press. 


GANDHIJAYANTI 

Gandhijayanti is a celebration of the 
birthday of the great Indian political 
leader Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
on 2 October. In India the day is marked 
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by activities commemorating Gandhi’s 
cherished ideals. This may involve multi- 
faith prayer, symbolising Gandhi’s 
pluralistic stance on religions and his 
promotion of inter-faith harmony. Prayers 
are said in a public event by Hindu, 
Muslim and Christian priests and repre- 
sentatives of other faiths. Volunteers may 
sweep streets, and other cleaning of public 
places is undertaken to signify both 
Gandhi’s attitude to cleanliness and self- 
help as well as opposition to the categor- 
isation of people engaging in such menial 
duties as ‘untouchables’. Spinning cloth 
on the spinning wheel or thread from 
cotton on the takli may be carried out in 
memory of Gandhi’s economic vision of 
cottage industries and self-subsisting 
activity by Indians, in contrast with 
establishing heavy industries. 

A march to the seaside may be under- 
taken in remembrance of Gandhi’s 
famous Dandi March of 11 March 1930, 
a demonstration of opposition to the 
British Raj’s unjust salt law. The singing 
of songs dear to Gandhi’s heart, such as 
Vande Mataram, Vaishnava Jan at o and 
When I Survey the Wondrous Cross, will 
also be part of the meeting’s programme. 

See also : Bharat Mata; Chatterjee, Bankim 
Chandra; Dalits; Gandhi, Mohandas Kar- 
amchand 

Theodore Gabriel 

Further reading 

Fischer, L. 1997. The Life of Mahatma Gandhi. 

London: HarperCollins. 

GANESA 

Ganesa (or Ganapati) means ‘Lord of the 
hosts’ or ‘Lord of the ganas’, divine 
beings and people of Siva. The god with 
the big belly and the elephant head is the 
god of wisdom and the giver of favours. 
For all undertakings - be it an inaugura- 
tion of a new house, a wedding, an open- 


GANESA 

ing of a shop or the starting of a journey - 
Ganesa needs to be called upon first for 
assistance, and he is called Vighnesvara, 
‘the Lord of obstacles’. As the god of all 
successful enterprises, he must be wor- 
shipped before all religious ceremonies. 
Today Ganesa is venerated all over India 
on Ganesacaturthl. 

Very little is known about Ganesa’s 
origin as a deity, though his half-human 
half-elephant nature may point to ani- 
mistic origins. The Vediv texts mention a 
Ganapati but lack evidence that it sig- 
nifies the elephant-headed god that we 
know. Was he first a tribal god who was 
later incorporated into the Brahmanic 
pantheon? 

Ganesa’s mythic origin is given in the 
Purdnas. According to the Skanda Purana, 
the DevT Purana and the Mahabhagavata 
Purana, Ganesa was shaped by the god- 
dess Parvatl from her own body. He was 
supposed to guard her house during her 
daily bath. One day, not knowing that 
Siva was Parvatl’s husband, Ganesa refused 
to admit him. In his rage, Siva cut off 
Ganesa’s head. When Parvatl discovered 
the torso of her mutilated son, she insis- 
ted furiously that Siva restore Ganesa’s 
original form. Unfortunately he could not 
find the missing head. Instead he pro- 
mised to take the head of the first being 
he encountered. This was an elephant. 

The Brhaddharma Purana tells another 
version of the story, in which Parvatl, 
after conceiving a child, asked the planet 
Sani (Saturn) to look at him. In spite of 
the devastating effects of his glance, Sani 
obliged. Immediately the child’s head 
burnt to ashes. The god Brahma sug- 
gested then that Parvatl replace the head 
with the head of the first being she could 
find, which was an elephant. 

In terracotta, stone sculptures or on 
paintings, Ganesa appears with an ele- 
phant head, with two, four or more 
hands. His possessions are axe, conch, 
goad, noose, lotus flower and rudraksa 
chaplet. He is often shown plunging his 
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trunk into a bowl tilled with sweets, of 
which he is very fond. A serpent circles 
his waist. His divine vehicle (vahana) is 
the mouse (or rat). With his broken tusk 
he is said to have written the Mahabhar- 
ata dictated by Vyasa. 

See also : Brahma; Ganas; GanesacaturthI; 
Mahabharata; Navagrahas (Planets); Pur- 
anas; ParvatT; Samhita; Siva; Vyasa 

Johannes Beltz 

Further reading 

Courtright, Paul B. 1985. Ganeslw, Lord of 
Obstacles, Lord of Beginnings. New York 
and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
Martin-Dubost, Paul. 1997. Ganesha: The 
Enchanter of the Three Worlds. Mumbai: 
Franco-Indian Research Project for Indian 
Cultural Studies. 

Pal, Pratapaditya. (ed.). 1995. Ganesha. The 
Benevolent. Mumbai: Marg Publications. 
Thapan, Anita Raina. 1997. Understanding 
Ganapati, Insights into the Dynamics of a 
Cult. New Delhi: Manohar. 

Potter, K.H. and S. Bhattacharyya (eds). 1994. 
Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, Volume 
Six, Indian Philosophical Analysis: Nyaya- 
Vaisesika from Gangesa to Raglmndtha Sir- 
omani. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 86. 

GANESA PURANA 

See: Puranas 

GANESACATURTHI 

GanesacaturthI designates the fourth day 
of the lunar month Bhadrapada and is 
the starting point of a ritual dedicated to 
the god Ganesa. In Maharashtra this fes- 
tivity was traditionally celebrated exclu- 
sively by brahmanas and limited to their 
houses as well as to the royal courts. The 
Ganesa festival as we know it today was 
invented only at the end of the nineteenth 
century. In 1893 Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
called on his Hindu brethren to withdraw 
their participation in the Muslim Mohar- 


ram festival that commemorates the mar- 
tyrdom of Muhammad’s grandson. 
Guided by the idea of a popular festival 
with a procession, he decided to organise 
a similar event for Hindus. In 1893 the 
first Sarvajanika Ganesa Utsava took 
place in Pune. Ganesa should help to 
overcome the gap between the brahmanas 
and non-brahmanas, establish unity and 
brotherhood among Hindus, and manifest 
their cultural and religious identity dis- 
tinct from the colonial rule. 

The organisation of the festival is based 
on mandalas, local associations of volun- 
teers, and financed by private donations. 
On the first day, huge mandapas (pavi- 
lions or booths for Ganesa-murtis) are 
constructed. On the tenth and last day of 
the festival the statues are taken out into 
the streets in a final procession and 
immersed in rivers, ponds or the ocean. 

Today the Ganesa festival is not only 
popular in many parts of India: through 
globalisation, diaspora Hindu commu- 
nities celebrate this festival in France, 
Switzerland, England and the United 
States. 

See also: Diaspora; Ganesa; Image wor- 
ship; Tilak, Bal Gangadhar; Utsava; Varna 

Johannes Beltz 

Further reading 

Courtright, Paul B. 1985. Ganesha, Lord of 
Obstacles, Lord of Beginnings. New York 
and Oxford: Oxford University Press. 

Fuller, C.J. 2001. ‘The Vinayaka Caturthi 
Festival and Hindutva in Tamil Nadu’. 
Economic and Political Weekly, May 12: 
1.607-16. 

Kaur, Raminder. 2003. Performative Politics 
and the Cultures of Hinduism, Public Uses of 
Religion in Western India. New Delhi: Per- 
manent Black. 

GANGA 

For Hindus in India and abroad, the river 
Ganga (Ganges) is sacred. She is a 
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Mother, Goddess, purifier and sustainer 
of all life. Some of the most important 
centres of Hindu spiritual learning and 
healing have developed along the banks 
of the Ganga and her tributaries and 
mark the sources of her sacred power 
today. The Ganga is also a key source of 
water for the basin which spans one mil- 
lion square kilometres in India, Nepal 
and Bangladesh. As her headwaters drain 
through the slopes of the Himalayas and 
generate a sediment load unequalled in 
the world, the Ganga nourishes agri- 
culture, industry, municipalities, human 
cultural practices and ecological and 
hydrological systems. 

Hindu religious leaders, devotees and 
pilgrim service providers describe Ganga 
as a goddess who absolves worldly impu- 
rities and rejuvenates the cosmos with her 
purificatory power. She is also a mother 
who cleans up human sin and mess with 
loving forgiveness. Ganga’s powers are 
cited in the Rgveda, Rdmayana, Mahdb- 
harata, Puranas and Mahatmyas and 
inscribed in temple sculpture and art. The 
Rgveda describes Gahga’s character as a 
life force and goddess. In the Mahdbhar- 
ata , Ganga takes anthropomorphic forms 
as the daughter of Bhaglratha, mother of 
Bhlsma and wife of Samtanu. Puranic 
inscriptions outline how a bath in the 
Ganga cures ailments, makes impure 
people pure and leads to moksa or final 
liberation. Devotees express these beliefs 
and sentiments through ritual practices of 
ablution or snana and in oblations to 
ancestors and deities performed on the 
riverbank and in temples across the basin 
and the world. Hindus also show their 
respect to the Goddess in oil lamp rituals 
(aratl) performed on the riverbank at 
numerous locations. 

Hindus describe Gahga’s purificatory 
power by relating the story of her descent 
from the cosmic realm, loosely following 
the main events of the Ganga-avatarana 
in the Rdmayana. In various versions of 
this story, a devotee named Bhaglratha 


GANGA 

called Ganga down to earth to purify the 
ashes of King Sagara’s 60,000 sons, who 
were burnt for their precociousness by a 
powerful monk. Ganga descended on the 
locks of Lord Siva, followed Bhaglratha 
from the Himalayas across the plains and 
purified the ashes of the King’s sons near 
the Bay of Bengal. In another rendition of 
her descent, the Bhdgavata Parana relates 
how Visnu in his incarnation (avatara) as 
a dwarf asked for three strides of land 
from Bali, the Chief of the Demons. 
Thinking the dwarf’s stride would be lim- 
ited, Bali granted the wish. But then the 
dwarf (who was really Visnu) grew expo- 
nentially and extended three legs across 
this world, the heavens and the nether- 
world in the strides allotted by Bali. The 
toe of one foot scratched the highest tip 
of the cosmic egg encapsulating this 
world, and out of this crack Ganga 
flowed and washed down Visnu’s foot. 
When washing over Visnu’s foot, she 
absorbed the dirt and sins of the whole 
world, all the while remaining pure and 
unpolluted by sin. In these ways, Ganga ’s 
descent is intricately related to Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva, and Ganga herself is 
called tripathaga (the union of three paths 
or aspects). 

Ganga’s immanent form as water (jala) 
is a central element of Hindu ritual prac- 
tices. Bathing or snana in the river stream 
is an essential component of daily ritual 
for residents and pilgrims living in or vis- 
iting sacred cities along the river. Hindus 
immerse the ashes or bones of the cre- 
mated in the Ganga to ensure their safe 
journey to the realm of the ancestors. 
Uses of Gangajala for puja (offerings to 
deities), jalabhiseka (pouring of Gaiig- 
ajala over a Siva linga) and other worship 
rituals performed in homes and temples 
affirm the eternal essence of the river. 
Devotees also celebrate her purificatory 
power and abiding grace in the festivals of 
Ganga Dasahara and Ganga Saptann. 

While devotees note the exceptional 
power of the river’s qualities and flow, less 
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faithful Hindus, scientists and followers 
of other religious persuasions think the 
Ganga is polluted and, in some reaches, 
almost dead. For at least two and a half 
millennia, the Ganga served as the main 
waterway for long-distance trade and 
transportation, and today carries the 
liquid and solid waste of numerous cities 
situated along the riverbank. The river 
reaches out to over 45 million people 
residing in the basin, and after feeding 
agriculture, industry and urban and rural 
drinking water needs, receives the return 
flow of these uses in the form of waste. Of 
the many sources of pollution finding 
their way to the river stream - urban and 
industrial wastewater, surface run-off 
from agricultural fields, landfills and dump 
sites, and human cultural practices - 
three-fourths of the load comes from the 
discharge of untreated municipal and 
industrial sewage generated in the large 
cities hugging the banks. 

However, devout Hindus continue to 
believe in Ganga ’s purifying power and 
do not think that she can be overpowered 
by the world’s dirtiness. This continued 
faith in the river also derives from the 
way devotees attribute feminine and 
motherly qualities to her power, to explain 
her role in housekeeping, cleaning up and 
forgiveness. For example, Hindus in the 
sacred urban complex of Varanasi 
(Banaras) explain that Ganga, as a good 
mother, cleans up the messes her children 
make and forgives them lovingly. In this 
way, she cleans up other kinds of dirtiness 
people bring to her and excuses dirty 
behaviour with maternal kindness. She is 
forgiving rather than angry about human 
dirtiness. However, environmentalists 
argue that by attributing a forgiving 
nature to Ganga Hindus may undermine 
pollution prevention activities that require 
citizen involvement. This approach may 
also provide a cover for municipalities 
and industries that avoid compliance with 
regulatory measures and the responsi- 
bility for treating their own waste before 


dumping it into the river. Hindus do link 
morality to the dirtiness produced by 
humans and find both degenerate, but 
they do not believe that Ganga partici- 
pates in the sin-game (pap-llla) of 
humans. This means that as she carries 
away human waste she is unaffected by 
the sins of humans; she is not motivated 
to retaliate. She did, after all, descend to 
earth to wash away those very misdeeds. 
So in this degenerate age, the kali yuga, 
her purificatory power is even more 
essential to human salvation and will 
likely remain that way in the future. 

See also: Altars, domestic; Brahma; Devi 
Mahatmya; Ganga Dasahara; Mahabhar- 
ata; Puja; Puranas; Ramayana; Samhita; 
Siva; Temple worship; Varanasi; Visnu; 
Yuga 
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GANGA DASAHARA 

Ganga Dasahara, a festival com- 
memorating the birthday of the Ganges 
River, is celebrated on the tenth day of 
Jyestha or Jeth (May-June) at Varanasi 
The most popular legend about her birth 
is that she fell to earth, but was caught in 
Siva’s hair. Ganges, or mother Ganga, is 
the first among India’s holy rivers, sacred 
from her source down through such 
famous tlrthas as Haridvara, Prayaga and 
Kasi - also called Varanasi (anglicised as 
Banaras) - until she reaches the estuary in 
the Bay of Bengal. The water of the Ganges 
is considered a source of purification for 
the body and soul. The celebration 
includes bathing, alms-giving (dana) and 
making offerings to Ganga. Traditionally, 
it has been maintained that the sins of ten 
births will be removed from a worshipper 
who places ten kinds of fruits on his or 
her head and immerses him or herself in 
the river. The festival is also celebrated 
outside India: in Trinidad, it has acquired 
much importance, having been celebrated 
there since the nineteenth century. 

See also : Dana; Ganga; Haridvara; Jyes- 
tha; Prayaga; Purity and pollution, ritual; 
Sacred geography; Siva; Tlrthayatra; 
Utsava; Varanasi 

Perwaiz Hayat 
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GANGESA UPADHYAYA 

Gangesa was one of the most important 
and influential philosophers of the Nyaya 
school. He is associated with the inaugu- 
ration of the Navya-Nyaya or ‘New Logic’ 
tradition. However the origin of Navya- 
Nyaya is usually traced to Udayana. 

The most recent scholarly opinion is 
that Gangesa flourished c. 1320 ce, a date 
supported by authorities such as Matilal. 
He lived in Mithila, northern India. 
According to tradition he had several 
wives, one daughter and three sons. The 
philosopher Vardhamana was one of the 
sons. 

Gangesa is renowned as the author of 
the seminal text Tattvacintamani (‘The 
Jewel of Reflection on Reality’). This 
work has four chapters on the means of 
knowledge (accepted by Nyaya): percep- 
tion, inference, comparison and speech. It 
is concerned with definitions and is 
marked by great precision and rigour. 
Gangesa had a realist ontology (a com- 
mitment to the existence of objects inde- 
pendent of consciousness). 

See also: Nyaya; Udayana 

Martin Ovens 
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GARBHADHANA 

The first of the samskaras, or Hindu rites 
of passage, the rite of impregnation, lit- 
erally the ‘placing (adhana) (of semen) 
into the womb (garbha)’. The husband 
was to approach his wife when she was in 
the most fertile days of her menstrual 
cycle (generally the fourth to sixteenth 
days after menstruation, avoiding in par- 
ticular the eighth, thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth days). After considerable 
ritualisation, including elaborate dress 
and mantra recitation, the couple was to 
have sexual intercourse. If the union was 
not successful in generating pregnancy, 
then it was to be repeated every month 
until fertilisation. Although in general the 
purpose of this rite was to generate a 
good and powerful son, daughters also 
figured in the ritual calculus: even nights 
were deemed desirable for generating 
sons, and odd nights for daughters. The 
Rgveda well expresses the divinisation 
that the garbhadhana is supposed to 
actualise: 

Let Visnu prepare the womb, let Tvastr 
grind out the form, let Prajapati sprinkle 
the seed and Dhatr place the embryo for 
you. O SinTvalT, place the embryo; O Sar- 
asvatT, place the embryo. May the Asvins, 
the twin deities with garlands of blue 
lotuses, place the embryo for you. That 
which the Asvin twins with their golden 
fire-churning sticks churn out, let us 
invoke that embryo of yours so that it is 
born in the tenth month. 

(Rgveda 1 0. 1 84) 

See also : Samhita; Samskaras 

Frederick M. Smith 


Further reading 

Kane, P.V. 1974. History of Dharmasastra, 2nd 
edn, vol. 2, pt 1. Poona: Bhandarkar Orien- 
tal Research Institute, 201-07. 

Pandey, R.J. 1969. Hindu Samskaras. Delhi: 
Motilal Barnarsidass, 48-59. 

GARGA 

Garga is the name of a number of 
mythological and historical characters. 
One was an ancient sage whose descen- 
dants, known as the Gargas or Gargyas, 
considered to be ksatriya by birth but 
brahmana by vocation and achievement, 
were renowned rsis, one of them being a 
priest to Krsna and the Yadavas. The 
Visnu Purana comments that ‘from Garga 
sprang Sina; from them were descended 
the Gargas and Sainyas, Brahmans of 
Ksatriya race’. Garga is believed to be 
descended from Visnu and became the 
preceptor of the Yadavas and it was on 
his advice that Krsna was sent to learn 
from the sage Samdlpani. Another Garga 
was a famed astronomer and one of the 
earliest writers on the subject. Along with 
the Naga architect Sesa, he was instru- 
mental in creating the Nagara style of 
architecture and painting (sthapatyaveda). 

See also-. Brahmana; Jyotisa; Krsna; Pur- 
anas; Rsi; Sthapatyaveda; Varna; Visnu 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Mani, Vettam. 1993. Puranic Encyclopaedia. 
Delhi: Motilal Benarsidass. 

GARGl 

GargI is a woman who appears in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (3.8.1-12) as 
one of the participants in a debate which 
takes place in the court of Janaka, the 
learned King of Videha. She challenges 
Yajnavalkya, the principal contestant, with 
regard to the nature of the imperishable 
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Brahman. Her first question concerned 
the underlying reality of existence, the 
power that is present throughout both the 
created order and the dimension of time. 
Known fully as GargI Vacaknavl, indicat- 
ing she was the daughter of Vacaknu, her 
significance is that she demonstrates the 
intellectual knowledge and education of 
upper-class women in the late Vedic 
period, who often took part in philoso- 
phical and literary debates, in contrast 
with later times when the study of Vedic 
literature was forbidden to women. 

See also : Brahman; Janaka; Yajnavalkya 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Stutley, Margaret and James Stutley (eds). 
1977. A Dictionary of Hinduism: Its 

Mythology, Folklore and Development 1500 
bc-ad 1500. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 

GARHASTHYA 

The stage of life during which one leads 
the life of a householder is the second of 
the four stages of life in the Hindu 
scheme of things. In the famous convoca- 
tion passage in the TaittirTya Upanisad 
(1.11) the student is exhorted not to sever 
the continuity of the family line. The stu- 
dent thus marries after completing his 
studies and raises a family. The texts pro- 
vide the details of how marriage should 
be arranged, the qualities to look for in a 
bride and so on. The details of the life- 
style pertaining to this asrama are pro- 
vided in the third chapter of the 
Manusmrti, which also regards this stage 
of life as the best of the four because the 
other three depend on it (6.89-90). 

One lives the life of a grhastha to dis- 
charge the three debts (rnas) which one 
owes to the gods, the sages and the 
ancestors, also extended to include what 
one owes to human beings and to all 
creatures as well. These account for the 


five mahayajnas (or great sacrifices) the 
householder is expected to perform thrice 
daily: by tending the sacrificial fires he 
discharges his debt to the gods 
(devayajna); by studying the scriptures he 
discharges his debt to the sages (brah- 
mayajna); by offering oblations to the 
ancestors he discharges his debt to them 
(pitryajna); by welcoming guests he dis- 
charges his debt to fellow human beings 
(manusayajna); and by offering food to 
animals he discharges his debt to all living 
beings (bhutayajna). 

See also: Asrama (stages of life); Dharma- 
sastras; Pitrs; Upanisads; Vivaha; Yajna 

Arvind Sharma 

Further reading 

Kane, P.V. 1974. History of Dharmasastra , vol. 

2, pt 1, 2nd edn. Poona: Bhandarkar Orien- 
tal Research Institute. 

GARUDA 

A garuda is a fabled bird-like figure that 
is also depicted as half-human and 
appears in countless stories in the 
Mahdhhdrata and the Purdnas. In the 
oldest texts, probably derived from pre- 
Aryan sources, Garuda is associated with 
the rays of the sun and the wind. As a 
devourer of serpents, the Garuda mantra 
is still considered as a powerful destroyer 
of disease and poison. In popular religion 
he is invoked as a healer of snakebite but 
he is also considered to represent the eso- 
teric meaning of the Veda and thus 
crosses into Brahmanic as well as village 
forms of Hinduism. 

More significantly, as the king of the 
birds he is the sacred mount (vahana) of 
Visnu and associated with the qualities of 
courage. In iconography he is usually 
depicted with an upper body of a pre- 
datory bird with wings and a lower body 
of a man, sometimes crowned. When 
shown with four arms, he carries an 
umbrella and a pot of nectar (amrta) and 
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his lower arms demonstrate reverence and 
worship. 

See also: Mahabharata; Mantra; Puranas; 
Sacred animals; Vahanas; Veda; Visnu 

Ron Geaves 
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Stutley, Margaret and James Stutley (eds). 
1977. A Dictionary of Hinduism: Its 

Mythology, Folklore and Development 1500 
bc-ad 1500. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 

GARUDA PURANA 

See: Puranas 

GAUDAPADA (sixth century ce) 

The first clear example of the Advaita 
(non-dualist) philosophy within the 
Vedanta tradition. Sankara cites Gauda- 
pada approvingly on a number of occa- 
sions, describing him as his supreme 
teacher (paramaguru). The Sankaracarya 
tradition has generally understood this in 
terms of a direct lineage, seeing Gauda- 
pada as the teacher of Govindacarya, 
Sankara’s teacher. 

Gaudapada is said to said to have 
written a commentary on the Samkhya- 
kdrikas but is most revered as the author 
of the Mandukyakarikas (otherwise known 
as Gaudapadakdrikas or Agamasastra), a 
short text comprising 215 verses outlining 
the philosophy of non-dualism. The text 
comprises four chapters (the last of which 
amounts to almost half of the entire 
work). Chapter 1 (on ‘Tradition’) func- 
tions as an indirect commentary upon the 
Mandukya Upanisad, with its verses inter- 
spersed between the prose of the Upani- 
sad. Chapters 2 and 3 (on ‘Falsity’ and 
‘Non-Duality’) outline the central themes 
of the non-dualist philosophy, arguing 
that the world is essentially an illusion 
(maya), and that the final truth is that no 
change or origination has in fact ever 


taken place (ajativada). The entire text, 
especially the final chapter (‘The Peace of 
the Firebrand’) is replete with Buddhist 
philosophical terminology and shows 
awareness of key Mahayana Buddhist 
philosophical texts and ideas. The text 
probably originated from the sixth cen- 
tury ce and was composed at a time and 
in a region where Mahayana Buddhist 
ideas were prevalent. 

See also: Advaita; Buddhism, relationship 
with Hinduism; Guru; Maya; Sankara; 
Sankaracarya; Upanisads; Vedanta 

Richard King 
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King, Richard. 1995. Early Advaita Vedcmtci 
and Buddhism: the Mahayana Context of the 
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University of New York Press. 


GAUDIYA YAISHNAVA 
MISSION 

In the 1880s the teachings and practices 
of the sixteenth-century mystic Caitanya 
began to receive renewed attention. Cai- 
tanya Vaisnavism had been in decline in 
Bengal and was revived principally by an 
English-educated magistrate, Bhaktivi- 
noda Thakura (1838-1914), following his 
study of the Bhagavata Purana and Cai- 
tanya-caritdmrta . He began a journal to 
disseminate the teachings of Caitanya in 
1881 and translated and published many 
texts, which he sent to scholars in and 
beyond India. As a moderniser, he stood 
out against caste distinctions, yet 
remained uncompromising in his adher- 
ence to Caitanya tradition. He passed his 
mission on to his son, and it was he, 
Bhaktisiddhanta Saraswati, who formally 
organised the movement and carried for- 
ward the work of printing, publishing and 
spreading Caitanya’s teachings about 
Krsna. Like his father he looked beyond 
India, and sent preachers to the West, the 
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most successful of whom was A.C. Bhak- 
tivedanta Swami Prabhupada, founder of 
the International Society for Krishna 
Consciousness, an international develop- 
ment of Gaudlya Vaisnavism. 

See also: Bhaktisiddhanta Saraswati; Cai- 
tanya; International Society for Krishna 
Consciousness; Prabhupada, A.C. Bhakti- 
vedanta Swami; Puranas 

Kim Knott 
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GAUDIYAS 

Bengali Vaisnavism teaches different 
levels or stages of devotion: Vaidhi Bhakti 
is the result of studying the religious texts 
such as Snmadbhdgavatam ; Raganuga 
Bhakti is the result of inward feeling and 
attachment to Krsna; this Raganuga 
Bhakti matures into what is known as 
Bhava Bhakti. This kind of devotion gives 
rise to intimate personal feeling and it 
may develop through the grace of God. 
The Bhava Bhakti further develops into 
Prerna Bhakti, i.e. personal love for Krsna. 
According to Bengali Vaisnava philosophy, 
Krsna has three powers: Svarupa Sakti, 
the power of his inner nature; Jlva Sakti, 
the power to produce creatures; and Maya 
Sakti, the power to create the material 
world. The Svarupa Sakti is characterised 
by three attributes: Sat (Existence), Cit 
(Pure Consciousness) and Ananda (Bliss). 

Another important aspect of Bengali 
Vaisnavism is the idea of ‘rasa’. It has to 
do with the emotion that the devotee goes 
through in his or her expression of love 


for God. It is considered as the culmina- 
tion of determinants (vibhavas) experi- 
ences (anubhavas), moods (bhavas) and 
involuntary emotions (sancaribhavas). 
There are nine rasas: Santa, Dasya, Sakhya, 
Vastalya, Madhura, Srngara, Vatsalya, 
Prema and Kama. The bhakti poets of 
Bengal have used a variety of these moods 
to express their love of God. The Bhaga- 
vata Purana is considered to be the best 
expression of these nine rasas. The bhakti 
poets of Bengal have also used an inter- 
esting type of poetry known as Padavali, 
series of songs. These series of songs are 
supposed to be arranged in a sequence 
leading up to the ultimate bliss. Devotees 
are encouraged to sing these songs in an 
effort to seek the ultimate bliss. 

See also: Bhakti; Jlva; Maya; Puranas; 
Saccidananda; Sakti; Vaisnavism 
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GAYA 

Gaya is an ancient pilgrimage centre in 
the state of Bihar in north-eastern India 
and a number of important temples can 
be found in and around the town. For 
example, there are three sun temples, as 
this area was originally part of the 
Magadha region, where worship of the 
sun god, Surya, was practised. The most 
important of the sun temples is the Dak- 
sinarka Temple, which houses an image 
that represents the sun god dressed in the 
style of an Iranian warrior and is con- 
sidered by many to confirm the link with 
central Asia and the Aryans. However, 
the town is best known as a pre- 
dominantly Vaisnavite pilgrimage centre 
and the Visnupada Temple is one of the 
most sacred temples dedicated to Visnu, 
with a rock said to bear the imprint of his 
foot: it is a Pinda Dana VedI (a site of 
offerings to the ancestors). The great 
Vaisnavite teachers Ramanuja and 
Madhva are associated with the Vis- 
nupada Temple. There is also an ancient 
temple dedicated to Siva at Gaya, the 
Prapitamahesyara Temple, dating from 
the eleventh century ce. Worship of the 
goddess Sakti is also represented at Gaya 
and the Mangala Gourl Temple is 
believed to mark one of the places where 
a part of the body of Kali fell when she 
was dismembered. Sakti is represented by 
the symbol of a breast at Mangala Gourl 
and embodies benevolence and nourish- 
ment. The site, believed to be where Sid- 
dhartha Gautama gained enlightenment 
as the Buddha whilst sitting under a pipal 
tree, can also be found on the outskirts of 
Gaya at Bodh Gaya. During the reign of 
the emperor Asoka the site was marked 
off and the Mahabodhi Temple was then 
built there. It is visited by Buddhist and 
Hindu pilgrims and Siva and Ganesa are 
both represented in the temple. 

See also : Buddhism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Ganesa; Image worship; Indo-Eur- 
opean traditions; Kali and Candl; Madhva; 


Mandir; Ramanuja; Sakti; Siva; Surya; 
TIrthayatra; Vaisnavism; Visnu 

Vivienne Baumfield 
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Basham, A.L. 1975. The Wonder that Was 
India. London: Collins. 

GAYATRI MANTRA 

Strictly, Gayatrl is the name of a verse 
metre in both Vedic and Sanskrit (Siksa, 
Vedanga). It consists of three eight-syllable 
padas (‘feet'), forming a line and a half- 
line. The word Gayatrl, however, is com- 
monly used to refer to a particular verse 
in that metre, which is the most famous 
and sacred of all Vedic mantras. It is 
addressed to Savitr, the deity who 
empowers Surya, the Sun. Traditionally 
kept secret from all except the twice-born 
castes, it may be translated thus: ‘Let us 
meditate upon that longed for splendour 
of the god Savitar who when pondered 
upon will urge us onward'. The Gayatrl 
mantra is recited, especially by observant 
brahmanas, three times a day, at morning, 
noon and evening. When a young brah- 
mana boy is invested with his yajnopavlta 
(‘sacred thread’) in a special ceremony 
(Upanayana), he is also initiated into the 
Gayatrl mantra. 

Images of Gayatrl as a minor goddess 
can sometimes be seen. She is portrayed 
sitting on a lotus, with many arms and 
several heads, and carries the weapons 
and insignia of LaksmI, Parvatl and 
Visnu, including axe, discus and conch. 

See also : Brahmanas; Caste; Dvija; 

LaksmI, Sri; Mantra; Parvatl; Siksa; 
Surya; Upanayana; Vedangas; Visnu 
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Gopinath Rao, T.A. 1910. Elements of Hindu 

Iconography. Madras: Law Printing House. 
Macdonell, A. A. 1910. Vedic Grammar. Stras- 

burg: Trubner (section on metre). 

GENDER 

Many modern scholars contrast the words 
sex (the biological characteristics of 
maleness and femaleness that define 
people as men or women) and gender (the 
cultural interpretations of these defini- 
tions). Hindu notions of gender as sanc- 
tioned patterns of identity and templates 
of behaviour, like those of other cultures, 
give meaning and order to life. Deeply 
embedded in language and worldview, 
gender pervades ways of perceiving, clas- 
sifying and thinking about primary 
experience. Becoming self-conscious about 
it can fundamentally shift meaning and 
identity (as feminists argue) but cannot 
eliminate all residual gendered aspects of 
language and somatic awareness. 

Hinduism has both positive and nega- 
tive views of women. In traditional Hin- 
duism as defined by smrti works, gender 
informed women's identity by stressing 
that they should produce many sons, an 
ideal that went back to the blessing of the 
bride in Rgveda 10.85.45. The rites of 
passage (samskaras) in elite groups inclu- 
ded one during pregnancy (pumsavana) 
to create a male foetus or to change the 
sex of a female one. Scholars call this 
androcentric orientation found in some 
texts ‘son preference'. It was the result of 
several factors, which, if considered one 
by one, initially had some legitimate 
functions, but when consolidated created 
problems. 

All societies have used culture in bind- 
ing fathers to mothers and children; that 
link has always been a weak one, after all, 
given men’s lesser role in the reproductive 
cycle. Hinduism did this by stressing the 
father’s identification with the children 
that were most like him. According to 
Satapatha-Brdhmana 5.2.1.10, men became 


complete by having sons through whom 
they would be reborn. Sons (putra) were 
also important in delivering their fathers 
from hell (put) (Manusmrti 9. 138), a 
(false) etymology that nonetheless made 
men feel dependent on their sons 
(although there could be substitutes if 
they had no sons). Perhaps because 
people realised that male foetuses and 
infants are more vulnerable than female 
ones - more are lost in pregnancy and the 
first few years of life - some parents 
pampered their sons and, when resources 
were few, provided them with better food 
and medical attention than their daugh- 
ters. Like other religions that supported 
patrilocal and patrilineal social structures 
(the most common type in the anthro- 
pological record), so did mainstream 
Hinduism. This meant placing a premium 
on sons. The consolidation of public reli- 
gious, political and economic power in 
male hands intensified this son preference 
and led to androcentrism in some circles, 
sometimes even misogyny. In some elite 
groups, the result of all this relegated 
many women to the domestic sphere, 
although modern reforms have been 
addressing these problems. 

But gender is a complex topic in Hin- 
duism. Other elite women were not sub- 
ject to these ideals found in smrti texts. 
Some belonged to regional traditions of 
matrilineality and cross-cousin marriage 
(vivaha), in which women had a strong 
position. Others were bhakti saints who 
had left a marriage or bypassed it alto- 
gether to pursue love of God; in some of 
these traditions, even married women 
were viewed by their religious commu- 
nities as the pre-eminent devotees because 
of their ‘natural’ womanly love of a male 
god (Antal, Mlrabal). By contrast, in 
goddess traditions female devotees had a 
special relationship with the supreme 
deity because of shared characteristics. 
Many Hindu communities are not sexu- 
ally polarised, moreover, perhaps because 
women dominate the domestic domain. 
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Besides, women have their own intimate 
culture, religious activities, forms of 
authority and interpretations of negative 
scriptural passages; women mercilessly 
deride men, moreover, in folk songs, stor- 
ies and rituals. Adding to this complexity 
is the fact that some were Tantric gurus 
or adepts; some military heroines; some, 
such as temple women and courtesans, 
were outside the norms of marriage alto- 
gether; and most low-caste and tribal 
women did not face the restrictions of 
smrti texts. In many of these circles, there 
is the popular maxim that a daughter is 
equal to a hundred sons. 

No discussion of this topic is complete 
without definitions of gender that do not 
fit into the standard categories. Some 
‘intersex’ people are known as hijras. That 
word denotes a physical inability to func- 
tion sexually as men and therefore 
includes both hermaphrodites and 
eunuchs. Formal initiation into the hijra 
community involves castration. Hijras 
wear clothing normally assigned to 
women, worship goddesses and perform 
publicly as women (dancing and singing 
at family celebrations of the birth of a son 
or on other auspicious occasions). Other 
intersex people have no doubt remained 
‘hidden’, but that is changing due to the 
gay liberation movement. 

See also: Antaj; Bhakti; Homosexuality; 
Lesbianism; MIrabal; Motherhood; Sacred 
texts; Samhita; Samskaras; Vivaha; 
Women’s rites 

Katherine K. Young 
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GENETIC ENGINEERING 

The arrival of technological advance- 
ments brings an unprecedented angle into 
the debate in Hindu medical ethics. While 
Ayurveda has in the pre-technological era 
been concerned with working with and 
within the boundaries set by Mother 
Nature, man-made technology has 
empowered humans with the ability to 
override her wishes. Thus, from one point 
of view, the sceptic may justify his or her 
opinion by claiming that one’s physical 
condition is karmic, and it is within the 
jurisdiction of natural law and not 
through tampering with nature that any 
attempts to rectify the situation should be 
attempted. For others, this fatalistic atti- 
tude is not acceptable, and given that 
Ayurveda has been evolving, it is within 
the evolution of medical science, one 
could argue, that technology feels at 
home. Caution would need to be exer- 
cised, though, keeping in mind the karmic 
effects of any decision given the relatively 
recent and unprecedented appearance of 
modern medical technology. 

What, in the Hindu ethical discourse, is 
of prime importance, however, is arguably 
the motivation behind the engineering. If 
it is simply for the purpose of healing or 
rectifying some health problem, one may 
suggest that any principled means of 
treatment is justified as life and well-being 
are paramount in fulfilling one’s dharma. 
If the basis is, however, vanity and there- 
fore correction rather than cure, then this 
could be argued to be against the decision 
of Mother Nature and one’s karma. If 
nature is played with for selfish gains, 
then upsetting the cosmic balance would 
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result in negative reactions. From a spiri- 
tual point of view, any concerns regarding 
vanity only encourage the ego. The func- 
tion of the body, then, is as a vehicle to 
enact one’s dharma and to facilitate union 
with the divine. 

While ahimsa (non-violence) is an 
important concept amongst Hindus, 
implying that all creatures have the right 
to life, some would not dismiss the use of 
animals for the welfare of humans on the 
grounds that humans are higher than 
animals on the spiritual and evolutionary 
scale. The death of an animal to save the 
life of a human is seen as a sacrificial act. 
For others, however, their commitment to 
vegetarianism and ahimsa would make 
them think twice about how far they 
would be prepared to sacrifice another life 
for theirs or how much they would avoid 
animal products to avoid impurity. But in 
no situation does Hindu ethics allow for 
the death of an animal for materialistic 
reasons or those of vanity. 

See also: Ahimsa; Ayurveda; Dharma; 
Karma; Medical ethics 

Rishi Handa 
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GEOGRAPHY 

See: Sacred geography 


GHASI DAS (1756-1836) 

Ghasi Das is a well-known guru of the 
state of Chhatisgarh. After initiation into 
the practice of Satnam following a pil- 
grimage to Jagannath, he gave up working 
as an agricultural labourer and began to 
preach. The movement that developed 
from his teachings is known as the 
Satnam Panth or Satnamis. In the nine- 


teenth century his followers constituted 
up to one-sixth of Chhatisgarh’s popula- 
tion, preaching social equality and wor- 
ship of the formless as manifested in 
Satnam. They opposed all ritual worship 
of the pantheon of Hindu gods and 
maintained a strict regime of no alcohol, 
meat or tobacco. 

Ghasi Das’ teachings were opposed to 
caste and need to be seen in the context 
of the social and religious order of the 
state of Chhatisgarh, which contained a 
high proportion of scheduled castes and 
tribal peoples dominated by a minority of 
brahmanas who worshipped Rama. The 
Satnamis, along with Ravidasis and 
Kablrpanthis, formed a non-violent reli- 
gious opposition to oppression which was 
to provide resistance against the British. 
The parampara, led by hereditary gurus, 
remains popular with religious centres in 
Bhandar and Girod. 

See also: Jagannatha; Rama; Ravidas(a); 
Satnamis 

Ron Geaves 
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GHOSE, AUROBINDO (1872- 
1950) 

Aurobindo Ghose, also known as Sri 
Aurobindo, is often claimed to be one of 
twentieth-century India’s foremost philo- 
sophers, poets and spiritual figures. At 
age 7 he was sent to England, where he 
mastered Western classical literature and 
languages. He returned to India at age 21 
and soon mastered classical Indian litera- 
ture and languages as well. He was active 
in the Indian independence movement 
until 1910, when he moved to Pondi- 
cherry to pursue his spiritual work. 
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From 1910 to 1950 his spiritual practice 
focused on the reconciliation of the spiri- 
tual and material realities, with the ulti- 
mate goal of utilising the most powerful 
spiritual forces (the Supermind) to accel- 
erate and transform human evolution. He 
proclaimed that the current human state 
of consciousness is merely a transitional 
state with endless potential for spiritual 
development and called for the integra- 
tion of Eastern and Western cultural and 
knowledge traditions. 

Sri Aurobindo rejected the notion of 
the illusoriness of the phenomenal world 
and recognised spiritual and material rea- 
lities as equally real dimensions of a 
whole and indivisible spectrum of reality. 
He reconciled several major schools of 
Vedanta with the essential teachings of 
the Tantric approach, thus synthesising a 
comprehensive approach known as Inte- 
gral Yoga, emphasising a balanced 
approach to spiritual development with 
equal emphasis on knowledge/wisdom, 
love/compassion and action. 

He stressed the purposefulness of 
human life on earth as the embodiment of 
spirit and taught that human suffering 
stems from ignorance and unconscious- 
ness due to disharmony between the phy- 
sical, emotional, mental and spiritual 
dimensions. He rejected the world-negating 
as well as individualistic approaches to 
spiritual development as escapism and 
embraced embodied spirituality and the 
reintegration of the feminine Divine. 

His most notable works in prose are 
The Life Divine, The Synthesis of Yoga, 
Essays on the Gita and The Human Cycle. 
His poetic magnum opus is titled Savitri. 

See also: Auroville; Maya; Mother, The; 
Nationalism; Tantrism; Vedanta 

Bahman A.K. Shirazi 
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GiTAGOVINDA 

A Sanskrit poem by Jayadeva (Bengal, 
late twelfth century ce) about Krsna (text 
and translation, Miller 1977). The title 
means ‘Krsna sung’; Govinda is one of 
Krsna ’s many names. Little is certain 
about Jayadeva, but he was patronised by 
King Laksmana-sena, who ruled Bengal 
1179-C.205. It is said that he became a 
devotee of Jagannatha, the form of Visnu 
worshipped at Purl in Orissa. 

It tells of Krsna and Radha, his 
favourite among the gopls (cowherd 
women) who loved him during his boy- 
hood in Vrndavana. It uses the conven- 
tions of Sanskrit love poetry: the 

separation of lovers, the different moods 
of the girl and their final union. Different 
verses are spoken by Krsna, Radha, a 
woman messenger, a confidante of Radha 
and a narrator. Each of the twelve cantos 
(sarga) includes up to four songs, called 
prabandha, using rhyme and a strong 
metrical beat, quite unlike the unrhymed 
metres usual in classical Sanskrit. Each 
song has its tala (rhythm) and raga 
(musical mode). The poem thus links the 
learned kavya tradition of poetry with the 
more popular tradition of the stotra. 
Near the end of each song Jayadeva 
mentions his own name - a link with ver- 
nacular devotional poets such as Kabir. 

The poem has become part of the tra- 
dition which uses the gopls’ love for 
Krsna to express bhakti (devotion), as in 
the Bhagavata Parana (Hardy 1983). It 
strongly influenced the Caitanya, Val- 
labha or Pusti Marga, and Sahajiya forms 
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of Vaisnavism. The Sahajiyas, a group in 
seventeenth-century and eighteenth-century 
Bengal which emphasised sexual love as 
an expression of bhakti (Dimock 1966), 
regarded Jayadeva as their chief teacher. 
There have been many imitations, some 
substituting Rama and Slta, or Siva and 
Parvatl, for Krsna and Radha. The first 
song, in praise of the ten avataras of 
Visnu, is widely used in worship. 

See also: Bhakti; Caitanya; GopI(s); 

Jagannatha; Jayadeva; Kablr; Krsna; Par- 
vatl; Poetry; Radha; Rama; Sacred texts; 
Slta; Siva; Vaisnavism; Vallabha; Vrnda- 
vana 

Dermot Killingley 
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GLASENAPP, (OTTO MAX) 
HELMUTH VON (1891-1963) 

German Indologist. Born the son of a 
prominent banker in Berlin, while study- 
ing at Tubingen Glasenapp switched from 
law to Indology under the influence of the 
works of P. Deussen, H. Oldenberg and 
Richard von Garbe (1857-1927). He was 
Professor at Konigsberg from 1928 until 
the end of the war, and thereafter at 
Tubingen. His early research was on Jain 
philosophy and on Madhva. He published 
important overviews of several major 
Indian religions which were widely read in 
Germany and translated into several Eur- 
opean and Indian languages. He pub- 
lished also on Vallabha and Sankara, 
on Sanskrit and north Indian vernacular 


literature and on the influence of Indian 
thought on German philosophy and lit- 
erature. His travels in India are described 
in his autobiography. A full list of pub- 
lications is included in a volume edited by 
his students for his seventieth birthday. 

See also: Deussen, Paul Jakob; Hinduism, 
history of scholarship; Jainism, relationship 
with Hinduism; Madhva; Oldenberg, Her- 
mann; Sankara; Vallabha 

Will Sweetman 
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GODSE, NATHURAM 
VINAYAK (1912-49) 

Nathuram Vinayak Godse was born into 
a Chitpavan brahmana family in Pune, 
Maharashtra. Godse fell under the influ- 
ence of V.D. Savarkar, also a Marathi 
Chitpavan brahmana, while a student and 
subsequently joined the Rashtriya Sway- 
amsevak Sangh and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha. Disillusioned with Madhav Sadhasiv 
Golwalkar’s policy of cultural mobilisa- 
tion rather than political activism, Godse 
left the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh in 
1942 to form the Hindu Rashtra Dal, a 
militant and aggressive organisation com- 
mitted to Savarkar’s ideology. 

Godse assassinated Mahatma Gandhi 
on 30 January 1948 and was executed in 
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1949. Although hostile to Gandhi’s poli- 
cies, he maintained that he was not moti- 
vated by personal animosity. He was 
particularly outraged by Gandhi’s role in 
pressuring India’s government to com- 
pensate Pakistan for losses suffered 
during Partition, and mistrusted the 
challenge to brahmanical values, and thus 
the status of his own caste, which ran 
through Gandhi's social and religious 
thinking. 

See also : Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; 
Golwalkar, Madhav Sadashiv; Hindu 
Mahasabha; Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh; Savarkar, Vinayat Damodar 

Gwilym Beckerlegge 
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GOKHALE, GOPAL KRISHNA 
( 1866 - 1915 ) 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale was a Hindu 
reformer, nationalist, teacher, economist, 
legislator and statesman. Born in a poor 
Chitpavan brahmana family in the coastal 
Ratnagiri district of Maharashtra, he 
graduated from Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, in 1884. Having joined the 
Deccan Education Society he then taught 
at its Fergusson College in Pune, initiat- 
ing a lifelong championing of free uni- 
versal education for all Indians, Hindu 
and Muslim alike, but most specially for 
women. Having strenuously mastered the 
English language, he contributed to Mah- 
ratta, the journal founded in 1881 by 
Tilak and, from 1888, to the English sec- 
tions of Sudharak. 

Crucially, he became M.G. Ranade’s 
assistant in 1887, which marked his poli- 
tical awakening and consolidated his 


belief in moderation and the pursuit of a 
nationalist agenda through constitutional 
means. He then became editor of the 
Quarterly, the journal of the Poona Sar- 
vajanik Sabha, a body created to mediate 
between the government and the gov- 
erned. When in 1895 the Sabha was taken 
over by the radical Tilak, Gokhale 
rejoined Ranade to form the Deccan 
Sabha. As an economist, he was a forceful 
critic of the disastrous impact of British 
policies on the Indian economy. However, 
he resisted the lure of the Swadeshi and 
the Boycott movements, started in 1905, 
which vowed to abstain from purchasing 
any British manufactured goods, seeing 
that the rebuilding of an indigenous 
economy could only be achieved through 
a gradual process grounded above all in 
the spread of education, the acquisition of 
technical expertise but also the abolition 
of the caste system - and, in particular, 
untouchability - and nothing less than the 
eradication of religious rivalries. That 
programme greatly inspired Gandhi, who 
had been supported by Gokhale in his 
South African struggles and Satyagraha 
(truth force, i.e. non-violent resistance) 
and whom, also attracted by the man’s 
spartan lifestyle, he called rajaguru: his 
master, with no hyperbole. A member 
of the Congress since 1889, Gokhale 
steadily became a major influence on the 
party, stamping it with his political mod- 
eration and thus turning it into a respect- 
able channel of Indian opinion for the 
British. 

Elected in 1902 to the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, law-abiding cooperation, 
in his view, could be the only successful 
framework for a constructive critique of 
British power that would eventually lead, 
first, to an Indianisation of the adminis- 
tration, for which he vigorously cam- 
paigned, and, eventually, to freedom for 
India in a secular democracy, with parlia- 
mentary rule, a Congress ideal which was 
to determine the nature of the Indian 
state to this day, as implemented in due 
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course by Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. 
A devout Hindu, Gokhale was thus the 
farsighted forefather of a secular inde- 
pendent India, a dream that was left for 
Gandhi to fulfil. 

See also: Brahmana; Caste; Dalits; Gandhi, 
Mohandas Karamchand; Nationalism; 
Ranade, Mahadev Govind; Tilak, Bal 
Gangadhar; Women’s education 
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GOLWALKAR, MADHAV 
SADASHIV (1906-73) 

Madhav Sadashiv Golwalkar, the second 
sarsanghchalak (supreme leader) of the 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), 
succeeded its founder, K.V. Hedgewar, in 
1940. Raised in Nagpur and a one-time 
lecturer at Banaras Hindu University, 
Golwalkar gained an early reputation for 
his spirituality. His standing as the RSS’s 
most influential thinker stems from We or 
Our Nation Defined (1939), which owed 
much to V.D. Savarkar. Golwalkar's later 
theory of ‘positive Hinduism’ (1954), with 
its stress upon service, illustrated the no 
less important influence of the Ramak- 
rishna movement. Credited with rehabili- 
tating the RSS after the assassination of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Golwalkar uninten- 
tionally fostered the autonomy and poli- 
tical activism of the RSS’s affiliates 
through his creation of the post of pra- 
charak (regional organiser). He played a 
major part in the formation of the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad in 1964. 

See also: Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; 
Hedgewar, Keshav Baliram; Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission; Savarkar, Vinayat 
Damodar; Vishwa Hindu Parishad 

Gwilym Beckerlegge 
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GONDA, JAN (1905-91) 

Dutch Indologist and philologist. Born in 
Gouda and educated at the Universities of 
Utrecht and Leyden, Gonda first studied 
classical and Indo-European linguistics. 
From 1932 until his retirement he was 
Professor of Sanskrit and Indo-European 
Linguistics at the University of Utrecht; 
until 1950 he was also Professor of Malay 
and Javanese Linguistics and Literature, 
and many of his early publications were in 
this field. Later he concentrated primarily 
on Sanskrit linguistics and Vedic religion, 
especially ritual, and literature. A prolific- 
scholar, he published hundreds of specia- 
list articles and numerous books, including 
a comprehensive history of Hinduism in 
two volumes (1960-63), and other works 
on aspects of Vedic religion and literature 
(1970, 1975). Gonda was editor and also 
contributed volumes to two important 
multi-volume reference works, the History 
of Indian Literature and the Indian sec- 
tion of the Handbuch der Orientalistik 
(Handbook of Oriental Studies). 

See also: Languages; Vedism 

Will Sweetman 
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GOPI(S) 

The cowherd women enamoured of 
Krsna, first described in the Harivamsa in 
a brief passage significantly elaborated in 
the later Bhagavata Purana, the gopls are 
extolled as exemplary lovers of God, will- 
ing to forsake everything for Krsna and 
totally absorbed in bhakti, devotion. Due 
to their ardent attachment to Krsna, who 
is essentially ultimate reality, and their 
perfect meditation on him during times of 
painful separation, the gopls attain salva- 
tion, and their path of passionate love 
thus becomes paradigmatic for later 
devotional traditions, especially Gaudlya 
Vaisnavism. The most famous gopl is 
Radha, Krsna’s special beloved, but the 
amorous devotion of all the gopls who 
meet Krsna in Vrndavana is said to sym- 
bolise the deep longing of human beings 
for God. 

See also : Bhakti; Gaudiya Vaishnava Mis- 
sion; Harivamsa; Krsna; Puranas; Radha; 
Vrndavana 

Tracy Coleman 
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GORAKHNATH(A) 

Circa eleventh century Goraksanatha, in 
Sanskrit, was a historical founder of the 
Natha Yoga tradition (sampradaya), 
whose followers are variously known as 
Siddha(perfect)-yogin, Natha-siddha, 
Gorakhnathi in Hindi or Jogi throughout 
Northern India, also, for short, Natha 
(Master, Lord). They have also been 
nicknamed kanphata, ‘split ears’ after 


their custom of piercing their ears so as to 
wear large and heavy hoop earrings 
(kundala). Apart from numerous legends 
found in the ballads and songs that are 
the first documents of some northern ver- 
naculars such as Bengali, nothing is 
known of the life and whereabouts of 
Gorakhnath, whose dates are also dis- 
puted. Gorakhnath is held by tradition to 
be the disciple of Matsyendranath, an 
equally elusive figure who may have been 
the same person as Mlnanath or even 
Luipa (all names relating to ‘fish’), who 
all, including Gorakh, count among the 
eighty-four Perfect Ones (mahasiddha or 
siddhacarya) also revered by the Sahajiya 
Tantric Buddhists and celebrated in the 
old Bengali Carydpada (Songs on the 
Conduct). Matsyendra’s own guru, how- 
ever, was none other than the supreme 
one (paramaguru), Adinatha, the Pri- 
mordial Lord, Siva himself, from whom 
proceed all teachings. Thus, the Natha- 
yogin call themselves Sivagotra, ‘Siva’s 
family’ or Siva-Gorakh, since Gorakh is 
viewed as an incarnation of Siva and 
worshipped as such in a number of tem- 
ples, including the one in the city named 
after him, Gorakhpur, in eastern Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Of the many works attributed to Gor- 
akhnath, in Sanskrit, Hindi or Rajas- 
thani, or a mixture of those, and which all 
expound aspects of practices of the ‘yoga 
of violent effort’ (hatha yoga), only a few 
can be attributed to him directly. Of 
those, the most important is the Sid- 
dhasiddhcmtapaddhati (Manual of the 
Doctrines of the Siddhas), its clear attri- 
bution confirmed by the later manuals of 
the tradition, including the Hathavoga- 
pradlpika (The Little Lamp of Hatha Yoga). 

The manual, in six chapters (Upadesa: 
Teachings), accounts for how the material 
world proceeds from the Nameless 
(Anama) or ultimate reality through its 
creative Energy (Sakti) as a series of six 
‘bodies’ (Pinda), of which only the last 
emerge as gross materiality, much as 
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speech emerges from an undifferentiated 
meaning-sound (Nada) into the plurality 
of phonemes. The subtle body is then 
analysed, including its centres of energy 
or cakra, of which there are nine (against 
the classical six or seven). The non- 
difference between macrocosm and 
microcosm - the body - is then discussed, 
the visible body being the revealed form 
(kula) of the un-revealed Sakti (akula) 
present in the body in a dormant form 
that the yogin is to awaken and make rise 
through the cakras until the body enters a 
state of equivalence/equipollence (sarnar- 
asa) with the ultimate reality, in which it 
then merges non-dually, a state of eternal 
bliss and freedom. That state is the 
achievement of deathlessness, only possi- 
ble through the grace of the guru. The 
final chapter enumerates the character- 
istics of an avadhuta yogin, a perfected 
being in complete control over psyche and 
body and indeed all natural laws. Thus, 
the SSP expounds the method that results 
in physical immortality through a reversal 
of all natural processes. 

Along with his teacher, Gorakhnath 
remains to this day the Supreme exemplar 
of the fully realised yogin, an immortal 
reappearing at will to perform miracles 
emulated by his Siddha successors, the 
supreme Lord-Guru (Gurunath) cele- 
brated in a vast hagiographical literature. 

See also : Buddhism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Guru; Hatha Yoga; Kanphata Yoga; 
Kundalinl Yoga; Matsyendranath; Mudra; 
Nath(a) Yoga; Sakti; Sampradaya; Siddha; 
Siva; Tantrism 

Daniel Mariau 
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GOTRA 

Gotra is a Sanskrit term that referred to 
individuals, primarily brahmanas, who 
could trace their lineage to a common 
ancestor. Estimates given in Sanskrit texts 
on the precise number of these gotras 
ranged widely, from four in the Mahab- 
harata, through eight in the Baudhayana 
Dharmasutra, to 18 in the Balambhatti 
and 3 million in the Pravaramanjari. The 
Sanskrit term pravara, or illustrious 
ancestor, was inexorably linked to the 
concept of gotra, since within each gotra 
were subcategories affiliated with three, or 
less frequently two or five, pravaras. Pra- 
varas thus served to delimit further com- 
munities of related individuals. 
Determinations of a person's gotra and 
pravara were particularly significant for 
the institution of marriage, since a mar- 
riage between two individuals of the same 
gotra and pravara was prohibited and 
thus considered to be null and void. These 
marriages were very likely forbidden 
because they were regarded as incestuous. 
That members of the same gotra and 
pravara were considered as quasi-kinsmen 
is further borne out by the fact that gotra 
played a role in inheritance law, since 
some Sanskrit jurists held that the prop- 
erty of a man who died without sons or 
daughters should devolve to members of 
his gotra. 

See also: Brahmana; Mahabharata 

Ethan Kroll 
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Zimmer, Heinrich. 1914. Studien zur 
Geschichte der Gotras. Berlin. 


GOVARDHANA 

Mount Govardhana (literally. Mountain of 
cow dung wealth (Toomey 1992: 123)) is a 
sacred hill located in Braj, Mathura area. 
Its significance lies in a narrative taken 
from the earliest texts Bhagavata Purana 
dealing with the life of Krsna in the region 
(Vaudeville 1976). As a young boy, Krsna 
persuaded the local cow-herding villagers 
to make their annual food offerings to him 
instead of India as usual. India loosed a 
deluge to punish the villagers but Krsna 
simply lifted the mountain upon his little 
finger, sheltering them and their cows. 

Lavish devotional food offerings are 
made annually at the site, and in 
ISKCON temples, to commemorate this 
occasion. Mount Govardhana has been a 
focus of pilgrimage since the sixteenth 
century, when Vallabha and Caitanya, the 
preceptors of Pusti Marga and the Gau- 
dlya sampradayas, established residences 
at either end of the hill. 

See also : Caitanya; Food; Gaudlyas; Krsna; 
Indra; International Society for Krishna 
Consciousness; Mathura; Pusti Marga; 
Sampradaya; Vallabha 

Martin Wood 
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GOVINDA BABA 

An influential figure in the development 
of the Satya Mahima Dharma, a religious 
movement founded by Mahima Gosain 
promoting the worship of the one God, 
known as Alekh Param Brahma. Mahima 
Gosain met Govinda Baba whilst travel- 
ling in Orissa on his preaching tours in 
the 1860s. With his message of a revived 
Hinduism, he needed the skills of a good 
organiser to establish a movement that 
would function as a vehicle for the mes- 
sage and provide the continuity required 
for the teachings to continue after the 
founders. Govinda Baba was able to 
supply these organisational talents and 
during the 1860s and 1870s the movement 
grew in size and strength but antagonised 
local brahmanas as it opposed their prac- 
tises. A third pioneer devotee, Bhima 
Bhoi, established the new stronghold of 
the movement in his Khalialpali Ashram 
in 1877 until his death in 1895. The Satya 
Mahima Dharma continues to exist in 
Orissa as a socio-religious movement in 
opposition to the Hinduism of the higher 
castes. 

See also : Asram(a) (religious community); 
Bhima Bhoi; Brahmana; Mahima Gosain; 
Satya Mahima Dharma 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Jones, Kenneth. 1989. Socio-Religious Reform 
Movements in British India, The New Cam- 
bridge History of India: Vol. 3.1. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 

GRAMADEVATAS 

Gramadevatas, or village deities, are the 
gods and goddesses that protect the set- 
tlement to which they belong. The major- 
ity of gramadevatas are female, with any 
male deities holding a position of infer- 
iority. The relationship between the com- 
munity and its goddess is very close, for in 
some places a representative of the village 
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is ritually married to the goddess. 
Another way that this connection is made 
is in the way the goddess is characterised. 
Sometimes she is depicted as only a head, 
with the village considered her body. 
Gramadevatas are most often symbolised 
by a tree or a stone. Sometimes at the 
centre of the settlement or standing guard 
at its periphery, the village goddess is 
generally independent of male control, 
and is often offered blood sacrifices. 
Although the gramadevatas protect the 
village or hamlet to which they are con- 
nected, they may also be seen as the cause 
of epidemics or other disasters. 

See also : Blood sacrifice; Deities, village 
and local 

Lynn Foulston 

Further reading 

Fuller, C.J. 1992. The Camphor Flame: Popular 
Hinduism and Society in India. Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press. 

GRAMMAR 

See: Vyakarana 

GRHADEVI 

‘Household goddess'. The story of Grha- 
devl, also known as Jara, a raksasl, is told 
in Mahabharata 2.13-18. GrhadevI is 
worshipped to obtain welfare, offspring 
and good fortune and is depicted as a 
graceful young woman surrounded by 
children. Her images are found on the 
walls of the houses as they bring prosper- 
ity. The worship of GrhadevI includes 
offerings of essences, flowers, edibles and 
objects of enjoyment. If not properly 
worshipped, the goddess is believed to 
cause decay and destruction. Such power 
is found in the Mahabharata (2.17.1), 
where she tells Krsna that she was created 
to destroy the Danavas (a class of 
demons). The name of GrhadevI is parti- 
cularly linked to the birth of the heir of 


GRHYASUTRAS 

king Brhadratha of Magadha. The king 
was married to two twin sisters who gave 
birth half a baby each. Jara/GrhadevI 
united the two half-corpses and the 
revived baby was called Jarasandha 
(‘United-by-Jara’) ( Bhagavata Parana 
9.22: 8). 

See also: Mahabharata; Puranas; Raksasas 

Fabrizio M. Ferrari 

GRHYASUTRAS 

The Grhyasutras are a group of texts 
composed in Sanskrit that describe 
household rituals. Most probably com- 
posed between 600 and 300 bce, they 
describe a number of simple domestic 
rites that were performed around the 
household fire by the head of the family 
and prescribed for all twice-born classes. 
Additionally, the Grhyasutras contain 
instructions for maintaining the house- 
hold fire that was kindled at marriage and 
was maintained throughout a person’s 
life. Generally there are two types of 
domestic ritual described in the texts: (1) 
samskaras: the consecration rites that 
cover all the important phases of human 
life, including rites for birth, initiation, 
marriage and death; (2) rituals that 
accompany festivals, performances and 
particular occasions. These would include 
rites to be performed when building a 
house, looking after cattle and ploughing 
fields, as well as rituals for getting rid of 
enemies, warding off disease, and not 
getting lost in the woods. In addition to 
containing instructions for how to per- 
form these rituals, the Grhyasutras 
instruct the practitioner on which Vedic 
mantras to recite to accompany ritual 
actions. Despite the similar orientation 
among the Grhyasutras, they are not uni- 
form from text to text: they differ as to 
which mantras they prescribe, as well as 
in their organisational structure. The 
Grhyasutras, together with the Srautasu- 
tras and the Dharmasutras, are collectively 
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called the Kalpasutras and they have all 
been preserved as part of the corpus of 
their respective Vedic schools. Sutra, 
which literally means ‘thread’, is a textual 
genre that consists of short aphorisms 
and presents the essence of a doctrine in a 
compact form. Unlike the Srautasiitras, 
the Grhyasutras are less complicated and 
not as closely related to the Vedic texts 
about rituals. Whereas the srauta rituals 
required three fires, the grhya rituals 
required just one fire. 

See also-. Mantra; Samskara; Utsava; Veda 

Brian Black 
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GRIFFITH, RALPH THOMAS 
HOTCHKIN (1826-1906) 

English Sanskritist. Educated at Oxford, 
where he studied classics before becoming 
University Boden Sanskrit Scholar under 
H.H. Wilson. In 1853, after four years’ 
teaching in England, Griffith went to 
India where he remained for the rest of 
his life. He was at first Professor of English 
Literature, and later Principal (1861-78), 
of Benares College. Griffith’s scholarly 
work was devoted to translation. Already 
before reaching India he had begun to 
publish translations of selections from 
Indian epic and dramatic literature. In 
India he completed a full translation of the 
Rdmayana (1870-74), and in retirement 


he published verse translations of each of 
the four collections of Vedic hymns. 
Although modern scholars have found 
Griffith’s translations unsatisfactory, they 
have nevertheless usually conceded their 
literary quality, and his translations of the 
Atharva and White Yajurveda remain the 
only complete translations into English. 

See also: Hinduism, history of scholarship; 
Ramayana; Samhita; Wilson, Harold 
Hayman 

Will Sweetman 
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GUENON, RENE-JEAN- 
MARIE-JOSEPH (1886-1951) 

French occultist, traditionalist and scho- 
lar of religions. As a young man Guenon 
was attracted to and entered several 
occultist orders before being initiated as a 
sufi by Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Illaysh 
al-Kablr in 1912. Although he remained a 
Muslim, and lived in Egypt from 1930 
until his death. Guenon espoused belief in 
the essential unity of all religions which 
represent true forms of the Primordial 
Tradition, the philosophia perennis. 
Guenon, who claimed also to have been 
instructed by Hindu masters, described 
his first book as an introduction to the 
study of Hindu doctrines; nevertheless, 
much of it is taken up with an account of 
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Guenon’s conception of tradition and a 
critique of the modern West’s departure 
from it. He also wrote on Vedanta, from 
which he thought all other Hindu systems 
were derived, and on Theosophy, for 
Guenon ‘a confused and barely coherent 
syncretism’ (1945a: 316). Guenon’s view 
of Hindu society as hierarchical, in oppo- 
sition to the illusory individualist egali- 
tarianism of the West, influenced Louis 
Dumont; his account of the philosophia 
perennis in Hinduism was taken up by 
Ananda Coomaraswamy. 

See also: Coomaraswamy, Ananda Kentish; 
Dumont, Louis; Hinduism, history of scho- 
larship; Theosophy and the Theosophical 
Society; Vedanta 

Will Sweetman 
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GUNAS 

The term guna refers to two types of 
entities current in Indian thought: quali- 
ties and constituents. Vaisesika formally 
enumerates and describes the former in its 
second category of the Six Categories, 
and the common use of the term in lit- 
erature in the sense ‘good characteristic’ 
derives from it. The characteristics that 
objects have are due to being endowed 
with certain qualities. Vaisesikasutras 1.1.5 


enumerates seventeen types of qualities: 
colour (rupa), taste (rasa), odour (gandha), 
tangibility (sparsa), number (samkhya), 
size (parimana), distinction (prthaktva), 
conjunction (samyoga), disjunction (vib- 
haga), remoteness (paratva), proximity 
(aparatva), cognition (buddhi), pleasure 
(sukha), pain (duhkha), desire (iccha), 
aversion (dvesa) and effort (prayatna). 
Commentators add another seven, most 
of which are indicated elsewhere in the 
Vaisesikasutras : weight (gurutva 1.1.28), 
fluidity (dravata 2.1.6), viscidity (sneha 
2.1.2), sound (sabda 2.1.24), disposition 
(samskara 4.1.8), and merit (dharma) and 
demerit (adharma) (6.2.17). 

Samkhya considers some of these types 
of properties, in particular colour, taste, 
odour, tangibility and sound, to be con- 
stituent components of objects, rather 
than mere attributes of them, and refers 
to them by the term tanmatra, ‘merely 
that, basic element’. At the same time, 
Samkhya uses the term guna to refer to 
the three fundamental constituents of 
Prakrti: sattva, ‘purity’; rajas, ‘passion’; 
and tamas, ‘dullness’. Sattva is char- 
acterised by pleasure, has illumination as 
its purpose, and is buoyant and illumi- 
nating; rajas is characterised by dis- 
pleasure, has activity as its purpose, and 
is stimulating and mobile; and tamas is 
characterised by dejection, has restraint 
as its purpose, and is heavy and obstruc- 
tive. These constituents belong to and 
influence every layer of Prakrti from the 
unmanifest to the gross elements, includ- 
ing all the faculties of the personality, 
which, though apparently subjective, are 
evolutes of objective nature. Teleologically 
motivated by Purusa, the gunas insepar- 
ably undergo transformation and interac- 
tion by mutually supporting or repressing 
each other ( Samkhyakdrikas 11-16). 
Sattva and tamas are opposed in being 
light versus dark; yet they are alike in 
being inactive as opposed to rajas, which 
is active. Hence virtue, knowledge, dis- 
passion and power are the pure form of 
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the intellect, while vice, ignorance, pas- 
sion and infirmity are its dull form; that 
is, the buddhi with sattva predominant is 
virtuous, knowledgeable, dispassionate 
and powerful, but with tamas pre- 
dominant is bad, stupid, emotional and 
weak ( Sdmkhyakdrikds 23). With sattva 
predominant, Ahamkara evolves into the 
apparently subjective faculties of the 
person, namely mind, senses and organs 
of action, while with tamas predominant 
it evolves into obviously material compo- 
nents of the person and nature, namely 
the subtle and gross elements that com- 
pose the body and objects of experience 
(Samkhyakarikas 25). Different propor- 
tions of the gunas account for the variety 
of internal and external differences (Sam- 
khyakarikas 27, 36, 38). They even 
account for differences between super- 
natural, human and subhuman orders of 
beings; they have, respectively, sattva, rajas 
and tamas predominant (Samkhyakarikas 
54). The various dispositions (a full fifty 
varieties are enumerated in Samkhyakar- 
ikas 46-51) brought about in the intellect 
by varying proportions of the three gunas 
in turn dispose a person to rise or fall, to 
rest content in unmanifest nature or to 
delve into its manifestations, to meet with 
success or failure in action, and to tend 
toward freedom or be further bound in 
the cycle of transmigration (Samkhyakar- 
ikas 44-45). 

See also : Mahat; Prakrti; Purusa; Sam- 
khya; Samkhyakarikas; Vaisesika; Vaisesi- 
kasutras 

Peter M. Scharf 


GURU 

A term of tremendous import in the 
Hindu tradition, the word ‘guru’ has a 
basic sense of ‘heaviness’. Technically, it 
seems to have been originally applied to a 
venerable man who performed the various 
Vedic rites (samskaras) for a young boy 
and instructed him in the Veda. Tradi- 


tionally, the young student (sisya) lived in 
the guru’s house and was treated as a son, 
a system of ancient education generally 
known as the gurukula system. It later 
comes to signify a host of personal tea- 
chers learned in a particular scriptural or 
secular subject (dance, music, etc.). For 
example, many religious sects and social 
organisations within the larger Hindu fold 
are often headed by a chief guru, whose 
authority remains the final word on most 
doctrinal and administrative matters. The 
Mahabhdrata offers a verse that lists five 
distinct gurus: mother, father, teacher, the 
sacred fire and the soul (atman). The deep 
significance of the teacher-student rela- 
tionship in Hindu consciousness cannot 
be overstated and is pointedly celebrated 
during the holy full moon in the month of 
Asadha (roughly falling in July-August), 
popularly known as Guru Purnima. The 
term guru also applies to the planet Jupi- 
ter (Brhaspati), anthropomorphically ren- 
dered in Hindu mythology as the teacher 
of the devas. 

See also : Ahamkara; Atman; Brhaspati; 
Dance; Deities; Music; Samskara; Sisya; 
Veda 

Deven M. Patel 

Further reading 

Freke, Timothy. 1998. The Wisdom of the 
Hindu Gurus. Boston, MA: Journey Editions. 
Swami Sivananda. 1974. Bliss Divine. Rishi- 
kesh: Divine Life Society 

GYANAMATA, SRI 

One the first female disciples of Yoga- 
nanda Paramhansa, the founder of the 
Self-Realisation Fellowship. She is regar- 
ded as one of the saints of the movement. 
She was one of the group of early Amer- 
ican disciples of the guru, along with Sri 
Daya Mata, who remains President of the 
Society. Born Edith Bisset, Yogananda 
first met her in Seattle in 1924 when he 
was on his way to Alaska. She remained a 
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significant figure in the Seattle branch of 
the movement and was also among the 
small inner circle of devotees who ran the 
international headquarters of the Self- 
Realisation Fellowship in Los Angeles. 
She joined the monastic order in 1932 
and was renamed ‘Gyanamata’ by Yoga- 
nanda. The story of her life and her per- 
sonal letters to Yogananda Paramhansa, 
including his replies, are available in her 
autobiography, entitled God Alone. 

See also : Daya Mata, Sri; Guru; Self- 
Realisation Fellowship; Yogananda, Para- 
mhansa 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Sri Gyanamata. 1920. God Alone: The Life and 
Letters of a Saint. Los Angeles: Self-Realisation 
Fellowship Press. 

GYANANDA, SWAMI 

The second leader of the Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandala organisation, who took 
over from the founder Din Dayalu 
Sharma in 1902 and succeeded in con- 
solidating the organisation into an all- 
India movement representing an orthodox 
Hinduism which safeguarded the interests 
of the brahmanas. In 1903 Swami Gya- 


nanda moved the organisation’s head- 
quarters to Varanasi and by the 1930s 
there were over 950 branches throughout 
India. The organisation began as the 
Ganga Dharma Sabha in Haridvara, 
where it sought to establish Hindu unity 
and respect for the cow, the Ganga river, 
places of Hindu pilgrimage and the 
Brahmana priesthood. In its early years it 
established sanctuaries for cows and San- 
skrit schools. It later promoted its views 
at major religious fairs, where it performed 
the fire sacrifices or havan amongst gath- 
erings of brahmanas. Today the organisa- 
tion represents the interests of those who 
consider themselves orthodox Hindus and 
exists to defend Hinduism from govern- 
ment intervention and perceived Muslim 
encroachment and maintain the purity of 
performance of Hindu rituals. 

See also-. Agnihotra; Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandala; Brahmanas; Ganga; Har- 
idvara; Sacred Animals; Sharma, Pandit 
Din Dayalu; TIrthayatra; Varanasi 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Jones, Kenneth. 1989. Socio-Religious Reform 
Movements in British India, The New Cam- 
bridge History of India: Vol. 3.1 . Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 
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HACKER, PAUL (1913-79) 

German Indologist, specialising in the 
study of Vedanta, the Puranas and 
modern Hinduism. After early research 
on the Advaita of Sankara and his dis- 
ciples (1951), Hacker lectured in Germany 
and, for a little more than a year, in India 
before being appointed professor at Bonn 
in 1955. In 1963, shortly after converting 
to Roman Catholicism, he became pro- 
fessor at Munster, where he remained 
until his retirement in 1978. While con- 
tinuing to work and publish on philoso- 
phical topics related to Advaita, including 
comparative philosophy, Hacker also 
conducted research on the Puranas (1960) 
and on modern Hinduism (1995). He was 
sharply critical especially of Neo-Vedantic 
thinkers such as Vivekananda and Rad- 
hakrishnan, whom he saw as masking an 
‘inclusivist’ claim to superiority beneath 
an apparent tolerance which in reality 
served only as a device to maintain ‘the 
fiction of unity’ among the diverse reli- 
gious traditions which constitute modern 
Hinduism. 


See also : Advaita; Puranas; Radhakrish- 
nan. Sir Sarvepalli; Sankara; Vedanta; 
Vivekananda, Swami 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Hacker, P. 1951. Untersuchungen iiber Texte des 
friihen Advaitavada [Investigations of the 
texts of early Advaitavada], Wiesbaden: 
Steiner in Komm. 

Halbfass, W. (ed.). 1995. Philology and Con- 
frontation: Paul Hacker on Traditional and 
Modern Vedanta. Albany, NY: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press. 

HALBFASS, WILHELM (1940- 
2000) 

German philosopher and Indologist. 
Halbfass studied philosophy at Gottin- 
gen, and his first book, published in 1968, 
was on Cartesian ontology. His work on 
Indian philosophy began also with ontol- 
ogy, in the Vaisesika darsana (1992). 
Halbfass’s masterly Indien und Europa 
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HANS RAJ, LALA 


(1981; English translation 1988) provided 
not only a history of the intellectual 
encounter between India and Europe, 
particularly strong in its treatment of 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
German thought, but also a philosophical 
account of the significance of that 
encounter and the prospects for a com- 
parative philosophy that is genuinely both 
philosophical and comparative. The con- 
sequences for Hindu self-understanding 
of a world dominated by European modes 
of thought were examined by Halbfass in 
a collection of essays (1991) which exten- 
ded the treatment of the Indian side of 
the encounter between India and Europe. 
Halbfass argues for a traditional Hindu 
identity founded on a commitment to the 
Veda which, however, underwent sig- 
nificant reinvention in the modern period. 

See also: Hinduism, history of scholarship; 
Orientalism; Vaisesika; Veda 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Halbfass, W. 1988. India and Europe: An Essay 
in Understanding. Albany, NY: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press. 

Halbfass, W. 1991. Tradition and Reflection: 
Explorations in Indian Thought. Albany, NY: 
State University of New York Press. 
Halbfass, W. 1992. On Being and What There 
Is: Classical Vaisesika and the History of 
Indian Ontology. Albany, NY: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press. 

Franco, E. and K. Preisendanz (eds). 1997. 
Beyond Orientalism? The Work of Wilhelm 
Halbfass and Its Impact on Indian and Cross- 
cultural Studies. Amsterdam: Rodopi. 


HALLESCHE BERICHTE 

The Hallesche Berichte (‘Halle Reports’) 
are a series of letters, essays and diaries 
written by Lutheran missionaries in 
South India and published in Germany. 
The first reports were published in 1708 
under the title Merckwiirdige Nachricht 


aus Ost-Indien [Remarkable news from 
East India], Two years later further 
reports appeared as the first ‘instalment’ 
in the first of nine volumes later given the 
title Der koniglichen ddnischen Mis- 
sionarien aus Ost-Indien eingesandte aus- 
fuhrliche Berichte [Detailed reports sent 
by the Royal Danish Missionaries from 
India] (Halle, 1710-72). The reports pro- 
vided a wealth of information about south 
Indian society, culture and natural history, 
but were especially important for their 
description of Hinduism. Particularly 
noteworthy is the so-called ‘Malabarian 
[i.e. Tamil] Correspondence', which con- 
sists of ninety-nine letters written by 
Hindus in response to questions about 
Indian religion and society, translated and 
annotated by the missionaries. The reports 
were partially translated into Dutch, 
English, French and Latin and formed an 
important source for knowledge of Hin- 
duism in eighteenth-century Europe. 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Bergunder, M. 1999. ‘Die Darstellung des 
Hinduismus in den Halleschen Berichten’ 
[The representation of Hinduism in the 
Hallesche Berichte], In Missionsberichte aus 
Indien im 18. Jahrhundert [Mission reports 
from India in the 18th century], ed. M. Ber- 
gunder. Halle: Verlag der Franckeschen 
Stiftungen zu Halle, 111-25. 

Liebau, K. (ed.). 1998. Die malabarische Kor- 
respondenz: tamilische Briefe an deutsche 
Missionare; eine Auswahl [The Malabarian 
Correspondence: Tamil letters to German 
missionaries; a selection], Sigmaringen: 
Thorbecke. 


HANS RAJ, LALA (1864-1938) 

Lala Hans Raj was one of the most char- 
ismatic leaders of the Arya Samaj and an 
eminent social reformer and educationist. 
Born into a Punjabi Khatri family, he was 
attracted to the reform movement while 
studying in Lahore in the early 1880s. 
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Through his relentless fundraising efforts 
he contributed significantly to the estab- 
lishment of the Dayananda Anglo Vedic 
(DAV) High School in 1886, which was to 
become the Samaj’s most successful edu- 
cational institution. He served as head- 
master from the outset and became 
principal of the college section three years 
later. When the Samaj split in 1893 Hans 
Raj - meanwhile the respectful title 
‘Mahatma’ had been conferred on him - 
became leader of the so-called moderate 
faction, stressing the importance of Eng- 
lish education at the expense of Sanskrit 
and tolerating a non-vegetarian diet. 
After leaving the prospering DAV College 
in 1912 he became primarily engaged in 
social reform and philanthropical activ- 
ities, namely famine and earthquake relief. 
After Swami Shraddhanand he was the 
second prominent Arya Samaj leader to 
be involved in the controversial suddhi 
(reconversion) campaigns of the 1920s. 
He died in Lahore in 1938. 

See also: Arya Samaj; Conversion; Day- 
ananda Saraswati, Swami; Languages; 
Shraddhanand, Swami 

Harald Fischer-Tine 

Further reading 

Jijnasu, P.R. (ed.). 1986. Mahatma Hamsraj 
Granthavall , 4 vols. Dill!: Govindram 

Hasanand. 


HANUMAN 

Hanuman first appears in the Ramayana 
as the exiled Vanara (monkey) ruler 
Sugriva’s minister, although in later texts 
his service to Sugrlva is superseded by 
service to Rama. He leaps to Lanka, 
enters Ravana’s palace and searches for 
Slta until finally he discovers her in the 
asoka grove. He reveals himself to Slta 
and establishes his identity by producing 
Rama’s ring, in return for which she gives 
him a jewel as a token to take to Rama. 


Popular later is the episode during the 
battle when Hanuman goes to the Hima- 
layas to fetch healing herbs; not recognis- 
ing which are needed, he uproots the 
entire mountain and carries it back to 
Lanka - a demonstration both of his 
enormous strength and of his simple- 
mindedness. He is regularly called the son 
of the Wind - a metaphor for his speed 
and legerdemain. 

Later Hanuman typically is celibate, 
which ties in with his unusual strength, 
given Indian views on the link between 
sexual continence and power, which 
undoubtedly underlie his frequent 
description and depiction as wearing a 
tightly bound loincloth, with its implica- 
tion of restrained sexuality. He is also the 
patron deity of wrestlers, for whom 
Hanuman is the embodiment of both 
energy and devotion, sakti and bhakti. 

Loving devotion is the aspect most 
prominent in vernacular retellings of the 
Ramayana. The best known is the Ram- 
caritmdnas of Tulsidas. Himself the 
humble servant of Rama, he displays a 
particular fondness for Hanuman and 
stresses his devotion to Rama. Tulsidas 
develops the story of the necklace that 
Slta presents to Hanuman: Hanuman 
accepts it but begins to crush each pearl 
in his jaws and, when challenged, explains 
that he is looking for the name of Rama 
inside. Ultimately this gives rise to the 
motif of his tearing open his chest to 
reveal the Name of Rama (or Rama and 
Slta enthroned) on his heart, a favourite 
subject for Kallghat painters and still 
commonly found in modern colour prints 
of Hanuman. 

The appeal of Hanuman to Hindu 
militancy may be one factor in a recent 
vogue for erecting colossal images of 
Hanuman. But more significant for his 
current popularity is his role as an easily 
propitiated intermediary, his ability to ‘get 
things done’ as the fixer, and his provid- 
ing access to the more remote Rama, 
which accounts for the common remark 
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that there are more shrines nowadays to 
Hanuman than to Rama. 

Strongman, wrestler, fixer, magician - 
all are Hanuman. Yet above all he is the 
loyal servant. His strength, his loyalty, his 
devotion are all laid at Rama’s feet, lim- 
ited as they are by the volatility of his 
monkey nature; but he is also Sugrlva’s 
wise adviser, the trusted messenger 
between Rama and Slta, the learned 
grammarian, needing to be seen in human 
terms. Hanuman’s dual nature is a major 
key to his appeal. His monkey nature 
aligns him with the more inconsistent 
sides of human nature, while at the same 
time his constancy as a devotee supplies a 
model for the ordinary worshipper. 

See also : Bhakti; Himalayas; Rama; 

Ramayana; Ravana; Sacred animals; Sakti; 
Slta; Sugrlva; Tulsldas(a) 

John Brockington 

Further reading 

Brockington, John. 2004. ‘Hanuman in the 
Mahabharata’. Journal of Vaishnava Studies 
12.2: 129-35. 

Brockington, John. 2007. ‘Valmlki’s Portrayal 
of Hanuman’. In Petteri Koskikallio and 
Aska Parpola, eds. Proceedings of the 12th 
World Sanskrit Conference, vol. 2, New 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

Bulcke, C. 1959. ‘The Characterization of 
Hanuman (a Bird’s-eye View of Its Evolu- 
tion)’. JOIB 9: 393 402. 

Goldman, R.P. and Sally J. Sutherland Goldman. 
1994. ‘Valmlki’s Hanuman: Characterization 
and Occluded Divinity in the Ramayana’ . 
Journal of Vaishnava Studies 2.4: 31-54. 
Keul, Istvan. 2002. Hanuman, der Gott in 
Affengestalt: Entwicklung und Erscheinings- 
formen seiner Verehrung [Hanuman, the god 
in ape form: the growth and manifestation 
of his worship], Berlin and New York: 
Walter de Gruyter. 

Lutgendorf, Philip. 1993-94. ‘My Hanuman is 
Bigger than Yours’. History of Religions 33: 
211-45. 

Lutgendorf, Philip. 1997. ‘Monkey in the 
Middle: The Status of Hanuman in Popular 
Hinduism’. Religion 27: 311-32. 


hanumAnjayant! 

Lutgendorf, Philip and J. Moussaieff Masson. 
1981. ‘Hanuman as an Imaginary Compa- 
nion’. Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 101: 355-60. 

Sutherland Goldman, Sally J. 1999. ‘A Tale of 
Two Tales: The Episode of Hanuman’s 
Childhood in the Critical Edition’. Parana 
41: 132-53. 


HANUMANJAYANT! 

HanumanjayantI is a regional festival 
marking the birthday of Hanuman, the 
monkey god widely venerated throughout 
India, especially for his devotion to 
Rama. Hanuman’s deeds of valour and 
selfless service are recorded in the 
Ramayana when he assists in the conquest 
of Sri Lanka, but it is Tulsidas’ medieval 
version, written in Hindi, that placed 
Hanuman, a monkey-warrior, as the epi- 
tome of devotion. Hanuman requests not 
to be freed from samsara, but rather to be 
reborn endlessly to serve his lord when he 
incarnates in human form. Thus the most 
common depiction of Hanuman in Hindu 
iconography is as a kneeling monkey- 
warrior at the feet of Rama, Laksmana 
and Slta. 

The festival is held in March/April on 
the full moon of Caitra and is a sig- 
nificant occasion for brahmacarins, wres- 
tlers and body-builders. Hanuman is 
described in mythology as the son of 
Vayu, the wind-god, and a celebrated 
ascetic and grammarian. He also exists as 
the caste deity of wrestlers and wandering 
acrobats, and is revered by a number of 
lower-caste groups. 

The popularity of the festival is most 
obvious in rural areas as Hanuman is 
worshipped in folk tradition as a deity 
with magical powers and the ability to 
conquer evil spirits. There are many tem- 
ples to Hanuman in India but he is also 
often present in temples dedicated to other 
deities, as his valour and martial prowess 
make him an ideal choice as a gatekeeper 
deity protecting the sacred space. 
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The festival is often marked with melas 
or fairs set up near to Hanuman temples 
and with recitations of the Rdmdyana and 
other material honouring Hanuman both 
in the home and temple. Traditionally the 
devotees will visit Hanuman temples and 
apply a tilak of red powder to their fore- 
heads from the image of Hanuman. 
According to the legend, Slta applied red 
powder to her head and informed Hanu- 
man that this would ensure long life for 
her husband. Hanuman then smeared his 
entire body with red powder, in an effort 
to ensure Rama’s immortality. 

See also-. Brahmacarya; Deities, folk and 
popular; Hanuman; Laksmana; Mandir; 
Rama; Ramayana; Pativrata and Patipar- 
amesvara; Samsara; Slta; Tulsldas(a); 
Utsava; Vayu 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Brown, Alan. (ed.). 1986. Festivals in the World 
Religions. London: Longman, 121. 

Dowson, John. 1968. A Classical Dictionary of 
Hindu Mythology and Religion, Geography, 
History, and Literature. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 

Stutley, M. 1985. ‘Hanuman’. The Illustrated 
Dictionary of Hindu Iconography. London: 
Routledge. 

www. hindutemple . org . uk/festivals/hanuman_ 
jayanti.htm. 

HARE KRISHNAS 

See : International Society for Krishna 

Consciousness 

HARIDVARA 

One of the seven holy cities or places of 
tlrthayatra (pilgrimage) mentioned in the 
Mahdbhdmta. It is on the river Ganga, 
just below Rishikesh, in north-east Uttar 
Pradesh, and located at the beginning of 
the Himalayan foothills, the Uttarakhand 
region mentioned in the Rdmdyana, where 


the ice cold waters of the river first touch 
the plains. It is also one of the sites of the 
Kumbha Mela, probably the largest reli- 
gious gathering in the world, attracting up 
to 15 million pilgrims, which occurs every 
twelve years in the town as it revolves 
between Allahabad, Ujjain, Haridvara 
and Nasik. 

The Gaiiga tlrtha sites, which include 
Varanasi, are especially auspicious as it is 
believed that they are most efficacious in 
removing sins in this kali yuga, and Har- 
idvara is a place where bathing is believed 
to bring salvation. The city, one of the 
oldest in India, is also famous for the 
celebration of Vaisakhi and Durga Puja. 
The surrounding area contains many 
asramas and temples, especially to the 
south of the town; and the bathing area, 
Hari-ki-Pauri, the principal bathing ghat, 
is a renowned gathering place for sadhus 
and contains a footprint of Visnu embed- 
ded in the wall. Situated at the bottom of 
thirty-nine steps, the original ghat was 
very narrow and resulted in several dis- 
asters as pilgrims stampeded to the river. 
It has now been rebuilt to avoid such 
situations occurring. The locality also 
contains the famous goddess temples of 
Candi Devi, Maya Devi, Manasa Devi 
and Gangadwara. 

As one of the only gateways to the 
Himalayas the town has had historical 
strategic importance and is known as 
Mayapur, Gangadwara, Kapila and 
Moyulo in various ancient travelogues. It 
is also referred to as the ‘capital of Siva’ 
at the time of the Moghul dynasties. 
Haridvara is associated with numerous 
legends connected with Siva's first wife, 
Satl, and is believed to be the place where 
she committed suicide after her husband 
was not invited to attend a yajna held by 
King Daksa at the same site. 

However, it is most sacred, because as 
one of the sites for the Kumbha Mela it is 
believed to contain one of the four drops 
of amrta which spilled when Visnu stole 
the nectar of immortality from the 
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demons at the beginning of creation, as it 
was regarded as too precious to be given 
over to them. The next Kumbha Mela in 
the town will take place in 2010. At the 
last Kumbha Mela in Haridvara, held in 
1998, the organisers expected over 150 
million to bathe in the river over the three 
and a half months that the festival lasted. 
The bathing ghat at Hari-ki-Pauri is 
famous for its adornment with coloured 
lights and around 500,000 people bathed 
in the Ganga at the ghat on the opening 
day of the festival alone. Haridvara is also 
the location of a special Kumbha Mela, 
known as the Ardh Kumbha, which takes 
place additionally halfway through the 
twelve-year cycle. 

See also : Durga Puja; Ganga; Kumbha 
Mela; Mahabharata; Mandir; Ramayana; 
Sadhu; Siva; TIrthayatra; Vaisakhi; Var- 
anasi; Visnu; Yajna; Yuga 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Davidson, Linda and David Gitlitz. 2002. Pil- 
grimage from the Ganges to Grace land, vol. 1. 
Santa Barbara, CA: ABC-Clio. 


HARIJANS 

See : Dalits 

HARISCANDRA 

The legend of King Hariscandra is ori- 
ginally told in the Markandeya Purana 
but still grips the imagination of con- 
temporary Hindus through dance, film, 
song and even comic strips for children. 
Although today the story is often per- 
ceived in ethical terms and associated 
with honesty and integrity under trial 
from overwhelming forces - this meaning 
influenced Gandhi, who was told the tale 
in his childhood - the earlier significance 
of Hariscandra’s trials places the legend 
closer to the tribulations of Job and the 


HARIVAMSA 

relationship between God and his perfect 
devotee. 

Though a king, Hariscandra sacrificed 
everything, including his kingdom. Even 
when poverty stricken and working as an 
attendant at the funeral ghats, he deman- 
ded payment of half his wife’s sari when 
she brought their own son for cremation. 
The stories of kings such as Hariscandra 
and Janaka were popular as examples of 
devotion to the mediaeval bhaktas and 
demonstrated that it was possible to live 
in the world and remain completely com- 
mitted to the life of God-consciousness. 
They probably appeared in the Puranas as 
a part of contested authority between 
brahmanas and ksatriyas. 

See also : Bhakti; Books, comics, news- 
papers and magazines; Brahmanas; Dance; 
Film; Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; 
Janaka; Music; Puranas; Varna 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Dimmitt, Cornelia and J. van Buitenen (eds). 
1978. Classical Hindu Mythology. Philadel- 
phia, PA: Temple University Press. 

HARIVAMSA 

The Harivamsa has been subject to fun- 
damental changes in its literary history. 
The popular version with more than 
16,000 slokas (verses) has been reduced in 
the Critical Edition (Poona 1969-71) to 
little more than 6,000 sloka.v. Probably 
from the outset conceived as a supple- 
ment (khila) to the Mahabharata, the 
Harivamsa embedded the courtly and 
military events reported in the epic in the 
overall frame of cosmic development. 
Thus as a type of literature it is both a 
supplement to an epic and the model for 
an important part of the older Puranas, 
the puranapancalaksana. The core of the 
Harivamsa has been enlarged in two 
directions: at the end by a relatively short 
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passage dealing with gloomy future pro- 
spects; and in the middle by extensive 
additions concerning divine interventions 
in worldly affairs, especially regarding 
another Mahabharata hero, Krsna. This 
process of Krsnaisation, which is also 
discernible in the Mahabharata, has 
changed the nature of the Harivamsa 
profoundly. It came to be a Krsna epic, 
possibly conceived as an equivalent to the 
older Rama epic, the Ramayana. Krsna, 
however, is described in the Harivamsa 
mainly as a juvenile arch-enemy of the 
demonic despot Kamsa, and as such 
shows remarkably little connection with 
the hero of the same name in the Mahab- 
harata. As a human manifestation of 
Narayana-Visnu, he is regarded at the 
same time as one element in a whole 
series of divine manifestations intervening 
in worldly processes. Various accounts of 
such divine manifestations are to be 
found in several passages and these 
mirror a certain phase in the development 
of the Visnuite pradurbhava doctrine 
which later culminated in the classical 
avatara mythology. 

See also: Avatara; Kamsa; Krsna; Mahab- 
harata; Puranas; Rama; Ramayana; Visnu 

Horst Brinkhaus 

Further reading 

Brockington, J. 1998. The Sanskrit Epics. 

Leiden: Brill. 

HATHA YOGA 

Hatha yoga, literally the ‘discipline of 
force’, emerged in Northern India as part 
of the developments that can be termed 
Tantra. It is a form of yoga that has par- 
ticular associations with the Kanphata or 
Natha Yogis. G.W. Briggs (1938) lists 
forty-seven works of the natha school. 
Four have been translated into English: 
the Goraksa Sataka, dating from the 
twelfth or thirteenth century; the Hatha 


Yoga Pradapikd, dated around the fif- 
teenth century ce, which borrowed from 
the Sataka and reconciles hatha and raja 
yoga; the Gheranda Samhitd, shorter than 
the Hatha Yoga Pradapikd, from which it 
borrows, and compared to which it has 
more emphasis on health and personal 
hygiene; and the Siva Samhitd, the latest 
of the four texts and Vedantic in orienta- 
tion, attempting to explain hatha yoga in 
terms that the orthodox (smarta) brah- 
manical tradition could accept. 

Hatha yoga is the method or discipline 
of forcing effects onto the subtle body, 
and particularly onto the dormant kun- 
dalinl energy, by means of physical exer- 
cises. The texts provide instructions on 
cleansing the nadls, or subtle channels, 
and awakening and directing the kun- 
dalinl energy. Kundalinl (‘the coiled femi- 
nine one’) is the dormant form of the 
divine creative consciousness, sakti. 

Before the prana (respiration) can enter 
the susumna (the subtle channel that runs 
the length of the spine), kundalinl, who 
blocks the entrance, must be awakened 
and taken up. When the prana is in the 
susumna, the mind becomes still. Never- 
theless, stillness of mind and the accom- 
panying freedom from karmic effects do 
not constitute liberation; for this the 
yogin has to raise the kundalinl (and 
along with it the pranas) to the sahasrara 
at the top of the head and be able to hold 
her there as long as he wills. To do this he 
must first pierce the cakras (lotuses/discs), 
each of which is a barrier to be overcome, 
especially the granthis (knots), where the 
power of maya is particularly strong. At 
each cakra, a particular bliss is experi- 
enced and certain powers are gained. 
Also, the cakras through which kundalinl 
passes on her upward journey become 
laya (dissolved); she recreates them only 
on her return. By constant practice of the 
yoga techniques for rousing kundalinl and 
uniting the pranas, the yogin is able to 
pierce all the cakras and drink the divine 
nectar exuding from the sahasrara. If the 
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yogin is unfortunate enough to die before 
he has succeeded in raising the kundalinl 
to the sahasrara, his efforts are not in 
vain, because he begins his next life still 
possessing the benefits he has gained. 
Hatha yoga texts also claim that the gui- 
dance of the guru is essential, and that 
the awakening of kundalinl is accom- 
plished through the grace of the guru. 

Thus, an outline of this yoga would be 
as follows. One must first find a guru who 
will accept one as a disciple and bestow a 
formal initiation. Following this, the dis- 
ciple should practice the hatha yoga tech- 
niques and purify the nadls. Then, at an 
appropriate time, the guru will enable the 
disciple to awaken the kundalinl and 
begin the practice of laya yoga, which 
begins when kundalinl is roused and the 
pranas are taken into susumna; at this 
stage concentration proper begins and the 
disciple is able to attain samadhi. 

See also : Gorakhnath(a); Guru; Kanphata 
Yoga; Laya Yoga; Maya; Nath(a) Yoga; 
Sakti; Tantras; Vedanta; Yoga 

Peter Connolly 

Further reading 

Briggs, G.M. 1938/1982. Gorakhnath and the 

Kanphata Yogis. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

HAZRA, RAJENDRA 
CHANDRA (1905-82) 

Indian Sanskritist and puranic scholar. 
Hazra was born in what is now Bangla- 
desh, in the district of Dhaka, and stu- 
died Sanskrit at Dhaka University under 
Sushil Kumar De (1890-1968). He received 
his PhD in 1936 for his ‘Studies in the 
Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and 
Customs’ (published under the same title in 
1940), in which he sought to reconstruct 
the history of puranic texts and determine 
their earlier forms on the basis of quota- 
tions from them in other works. Hazra’s 
focus on individual Puranas distinguished 


his work from other, mainly German, 
scholarship on the Puranas which priori- 
tised individual passages repeated in dif- 
ferent Puranas. Hazra lectured at the 
University of Dhaka until 1951, receiving 
a DLitt in 1947 for the first volume of his 
Studies in the Upapuranas, later moving to 
the Sanskrit College in Calcutta, where he 
retired as Professor in 1972. 

See also : Hinduism, history of scholarship; 
Puranas 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Bailey, G. 2003. ‘The Puranas’. In A. Sharma, 
ed., The Study of Hinduism. Colombia, SC: 
University of South Carolina Press, 139-68. 
Hazra, R.C. 1940. Studies in the Puranic 
Records on Hindu Rites and Customs. Dacca: 
Dacca University. 

Hazra, R.C. 1958-63. Studies in the Upapur- 
anas, 2 vols. Calcutta: Sanskrit College. 

HEALING 

Healing is not particularly prominent in 
Hindu mythology. Dhanvantari, the 
divine physician (vaidya), is said to be one 
of the ‘nine gems’ (navaratna) churned by 
the gods from the milky ocean, and the 
Asvins, horse-faced twins, are also men- 
tioned as divine physicians. However, 
none of these figures have an elaborate 
mythology or iconography to compare 
with, for example, the ‘medicine-Buddha’. 
The most striking mythological connec- 
tion between Hinduism and healing is 
perhaps the idea that measles and small- 
pox are manifestations of the goddess, 
who ‘possesses’ persons in the form of 
these diseases. Ayurveda, or classical 
Indian medicine, has relatively few reli- 
gious elements, although it does recognise 
‘possession’ as a particular syndrome 
requiring the services of specialist exor- 
cists. The related South Indian system of 
Siddha medicine is more explicitly Hindu, 
incorporating Tantric elements into its 
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theory and practice. The twentieth cen- 
tury saw the transformation, both in 
India and elsewhere, of yoga from a 
spiritual exercise into a kind of health 
therapy. The phenomenon of ‘tantric 
healing' is a Western invention that does 
not correspond to any established Hindu 
tradition. 

The connection between Hinduism and 
healing is much more evident at the pop- 
ular level. Pilgrimages are often under- 
taken in order to heal various kinds of 
illnesses, and textual sources indicate that 
this is an ancient practice. Famous and 
not so famous temples specialising in the 
cure of particular diseases are to be found 
throughout South Asia. Hindus often 
take vows to particular gods, of the form: 
‘If you heal my illness, then I will worship 
you in such-and-such a manner’. Local 
healing cults throughout the subcontinent 
often involve pilgrimage, vows and special 
forms of worship, together with diagnosis 
by oracles temporarily possessed by 
deities or other supernatural beings. 

See also: Asvins; Ayurveda; Mandir; Myth; 
Popular and vernacular traditions; Posses- 
sion; Siddha; Tantrism; TIrthayatra; Vrata; 
Yoga 

William Sax 

Further reading 

Kakar, Sudhir. 1982. Shamans, Mystics and 
Doctors: A Psychological Inquiry into India 
and Its Healing Traditions. New York: 
Knopf. 


HEDGEWAR, KESHAV 
BALIRAM (1889-1940) 

Keshav Baliram Hedgewar, or ‘Doctorji’, 
was born into a brahmana family in 
Nagpur. Inspired by Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, he became involved as a student in 
the nationalist movement, forging links 
with revolutionary groups in Bengal while 
completing his medical training. 


Hedgewar’s views were shaped by a 
convergence of influences that flowed 
from the Arya Samaj, through the Hindu 
Sabha, led in Nagpur by Balkrishna 
Shivram Moonje, Hedgewar’s mentor and 
former aide of Tilak, and ultimately into 
the Hindu Mahasabha (founded in 1915). 
Convinced that Hindus had become 
demoralised by centuries of foreign rule, 
Hedgewar created the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh in 1925 to train 
volunteers to protect the interests of 
Hindu communities. Insisting on its char- 
acter-building role, Hedgewar resisted 
merging it with the Hindu Mahasabha. 
He is regarded as one of the architects of 
Hindutva ideology. 

See also: Arya Samaj; Hindu Mahasabha; 
Hindutva; Nationalism; Rashtriya Swayam- 
sevak Sangh; Tilak, Bal Gangadhar 

Gwilym Beckerlegge 

Further reading 

Deshpande, B.V. and S.R. Ramaswamy. 1981. 
Dr. Hedgewar the Epoch-Maker: A Bio- 
graphy. Bangalore: Sahitya Sindhu. 

HEGEL, GEORG WILHELM 
FRIEDRICH (1770-1831) 

German philosopher. Not directly a 
scholar of Hinduism, Hegel’s importance 
lies rather in his being the first major 
European philosopher to acknowledge 
the claims of Indian thought, or, perhaps 
more accurately, the claims made on 
behalf of Indian thought by other Eur- 
opean scholars, above all representatives 
of German Romanticism such as F. von 
Schlegel. From 1822 until his death 
Hegel, professor of philosophy at Berlin, 
studied closely the most recent European 
works on India and China, the most 
important for his understanding of Hin- 
duism being the works of H.T. Colebrooke 
and Wilhelm von Humboldt’s account 
of the Bhagavadgita. Hegel interprets 
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Hinduism as a ‘religion of substance’ 
which neglects the particularity of objects 
in the world in favour of the assertion of 
the ultimate unity of all in Brahman. In 
Brahman Indian thought has discovered 
the true ground of religion and philoso- 
phy but has failed to understand it, failed 
to recognise itself in it, and therefore 
failed to grasp its relationship to the con- 
crete particulars of the world. These then 
are left to themselves and flourish in an 
uncontrolled and chaotic manner, typified 
for Hegel by the ‘excesses’ of Indian 
mythology and iconography. Where indi- 
viduality is recognised, it is not affirmed 
but rather denied. Thus for Hegel the 
highest point of Indian religion is also its 
essential flaw: the denial of the self and 
meditative withdrawal from the world 
which he took to be the ultimate goal of 
Indian religion. 

See also: Bhagavadglta; Brahman; Cole- 
brooke, Henry Thomas; Hinduism, history 
of scholarship; Orientalism; Schlegel, (Karl 
Wilhelm) Friedrich von 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Hegel, G. 1825-26. Vorlesungen iiber die 
Geschichte der Philosophic, 2nd edn, ed. J. 
Hoffmeister. Leipzig: Meiner. [English trans- 
lation by E.S. Haldane and F.H. Simson, 
Lectures on the History of Philosophy. London: 
K. Paul, Trench, Triibner, 1892-1896.] 
Rothermund, D. 1986. The German Intellectual 
Quest for India. New Delhi: Manohar. 

HIDIMBA (OR HIDIMBI) 

Sister of the demon (raksasa) Hidimba 
encountered by the Pandava princes in the 
forest area south of Varnavata shortly 
after their escape from the burning wax 
house. Bhlma kills her attacking brother - 
a cannibal who is said to have yellow 
eyes - and, at his mother Kunti’s behest, 
marries Hidimba, who had fallen in love 
with him and had tried to save the Pan- 


davas from her brother’s cruel intention 
to eat them. Bhlma and Hidimba’s child 
is the celebrated warrior Ghatotkaca, 
whom Kama kills during the great 
Mahabharata war. A temple in honour of 
Hidimba, who has been variously deified 
as a manifestation of Durga or Kali, was 
erected by Maharaja Bahadur Singh in 
the year 1553 ce near the town Dunghri 
(in modern Himachal Pradesh). Even 
today, a festival in her name is celebrated 
at the popular temple. 

See also: Bhlma; Durga; Kali and Candl; 
KuntI; Mahabharata; Pandavas; Raksasas; 
Utsava 

Deven M. Patel 

Further reading 

Chaudhury, PC. Roy. 1981. Temples and 
Legends of Himachal Pradesh. Bombay: 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 

Garrett, John. 1999. A Classical Dictionary of 
India. New Delhi: DK Printworld. 

HIMALAYAS 

The Himalayas, the largest mountain 
range on earth, are associated in the 
Hindu world with ascetics, places of pil- 
grimage, gods and other supernatural 
beings. They are above all holy mountains 
where religious pilgrimage and other 
activities are thought to be particularly 
fruitful and, according to the Skanda 
Parana, ‘as the Sun dries the morning 
dew, so are the sins of man dissipated at 
the sight of the Himalayas’. 

In particular, the Himalayas are asso- 
ciated with the great Hindu god Siva, 
from whose hair the sacred river Ganges 
emerges, and who lives on Mt Kailash 
with his divine spouse Parvatl, ‘the 
mountain-born’. The actual location of 
Mt Kailash is debatable, although since 
the late nineteenth century it has been 
identified with a mountain in Western 
Tibet near Lake Manasarovar, from 
near whose base the holy rivers Satluj, 
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Brahmaputra and Indus arise, along with 
the Karnili, a tributary of the Ganges. 

The great Indian epic Mahdbharata 
mentions several important places in the 
Himalayas, for example Badrikashram 
(presumably equivalent to Badrinath; see 
below) and Svargarohini, where the Pan- 
davas climbed into heaven at the end of 
their lives. Both Valmlki’s and Tulsidas’s 
Ramayanas mention the Himalayas, and 
indeed the latter begins at Lake Mana- 
sarovar. In the ‘Bengali Ramayana’ of 
Krittibas, Rama visits Lake Manasarovar, 
where he has an important encounter 
with the goddess Durga. 

Beginning in the eighth, but especially 
from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries, 
religious teachers and translators reg- 
ularly traversed the Himalayas, bringing 
Indian Buddhism to Tibet, and periodi- 
cally reforming it. This was also the 
period during which a syncretic Hindu- 
Buddhist tradition associated with pow- 
erful beings (the ‘eighty-four Siddhas’) 
flourished in the Himalayas. Such 
exchanges slowed with the gradual closing 
of Tibet to the outside world, and stop- 
ped altogether with the Chinese invasion 
of 1951. 

The Himalayas have always been 
thought of as an ideal location for spiri- 
tual practice. Places like Rishikesh at the 
foot of the Himalayas are filled with ash- 
rams offering instruction in yoga and 
other forms of meditation, which attract 
Hindus and non-Hindus from all over the 
world. 

Many important Hindu places of pil- 
grimage are found in the Himalayas. 
These are concentrated in the former 
Hindu kingdom of Garhwal, in the pre- 
sent-day Indian state of Uttaranchal in 
the central Himalayas. They include 
Badrinath, sacred to Visnu and one of the 
four so-called dham or ‘abodes’ situated 
at the corners of kite-shaped India; 
Kedarnath, which is one of the twelve 
jyotlrlinga, or ‘lingas of light’, associated 
with the great god Siva; Gangotri, at the 


source of the Ganges River; and Jamno- 
tri, at the source of the Jamuna River. 
Other important Himalayan places of pil- 
grimage include Muktinath in Nepal, 
which is visited by both Hindus and 
Buddhists; Pashupatinath in Kathmandu, 
which is the royal temple of the reigning 
Shah dynasty; the ice-lihga at Amarnath 
in Kashmir, which, like Kedarnath, is one 
of the twelve jyotlrlinga, and is the object 
of a large annual pilgrimage fair; and the 
goddess temples Jwalamukhi and Camunda 
Devi in Himachal Pradesh. 

With the rapid growth of tourism in the 
past few decades, pilgrimage activity in 
the Himalayas is increasing dramatically, 
as it is elsewhere in India. It remains to be 
seen if the fragile Himalayan environment 
can withstand this onslaught. 

See also : Asram(a) (religious community); 
Buddhism, relationship with Hinduism; 
Gariga; Mahabharata; Meditation; Pan- 
davas; Parvatl; Puranas; Ramayana; 
Sacred geography; Siva; Ilrthayatra (Pil- 
grimage); Tulsldas(a); Valmlki; Visnu 

William S. Sax 

Further reading 

Bhardwaj, Surinder Mohan. 1973. Hindu 
Places of Pilgrimage in India: A Study in 
Cultural Geography. Berkeley, CA: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 

Gutschow, Niels, Axel Michaels and Charles 
Ramble (eds). 2003. Sacred Landscapes of 
the Himalayas. Vienna: Verlag der Osterrei- 
chischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

HINDU 

The genesis of ‘Hindu’ and ‘Indian’ 

The most widely accepted meaning of the 
term ‘Hindu’ in the pre-modern period of 
Indian history was a person or thing of 
Indian origin. Both words, Hindu and 
Indian, used interchangeably in some 
travel accounts, were coined by outsiders. 
The River Indus was known in Sanskrit 
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as ‘Sindhu’, and the Persians, who found 
difficulty in pronouncing an initial s, 
called it ‘Hindu’ - a word which, as 
Heinrich von Stietencron explains, was 
applied to the River Indus and the area 
beyond it (Stietencron 2001: 33). Sharma, 
citing Jackson, claims that the term 
‘Hindu’ appears first in the Persian Zend 
Avesta in the phrase ‘Hapta Hindu’, 
meaning Seven Rivers and referring to the 
people beyond the Indus river (Sharma 
2002: 2) Thus, for the Persians, the 
‘Hindus’ were the local or indigenous 
inhabitants who lived in the vicinity of the 
Indus river. Later still, the term Hindu 
was extended in meaning to include native 
inhabitants of the entire subcontinent. In 
the meantime, the Greeks, who invaded 
and settled in parts of northern India in 
the third century bce, coined the word 
India. Borrowing the Persian word Hindu 
for the Indus river, they called it Indos 
and the country through which it flowed, 
India. Thereafter the terms Hindu or 
Indian were synonymous, indicating the 
people and their place of origin or the 
things, such as language, customs or arte- 
facts, associated with them (Basham 1954: 
1; Basham 1975: vii; Stietencron 2001: 
33-34). Sharma, citing Raychaudhuri, 
identifies the earliest ‘datable’ use of the 
term ‘Hidu’ (Hindu) to an inscription of 
Darius 1, dated c. 5 18-5 15 bce (Sharma 
2002: 2). It is clear that the origin of the 
term was ethno-geographic and an ele- 
ment of this meaning remains. However, 
the term Hindu eventually came to indi- 
cate the follower of a particular Indian 
religion. This transition is complex and is 
a matter given much attention by many 
scholars. 

Subsequent Arab and European tra- 
vellers and commentators on Indian 
society had a ready-made interchangeable 
terminology. For example, if the transla- 
tion is correct, the eighth-century Arab 
commentator A1 Masudi referred to 
Indians in one part of his description and 
to Hindus in another (Elliot and Dowson 


1867: 1.19-20). This practice was followed 
by Arab and Muslim travellers writing 
about India from the tenth to the thir- 
teenth centuries (Elliot and Dowson 1897: 
1.27-8, 97-8), also by European observers 
of a later date. Among these were Fran- 
cois Bernier and Jean Baptiste-Tavernier, 
the well-known French travellers and 
commentators on India in the seventeenth 
century, and the Dutch adventurer Man- 
delslo, who, referring to the king of 
Cambay in about 1662, described him as 
a ‘Pagan’ ‘Hindou’ or ‘Indian’ (Bernier 
1916: 300, 302, 325, 333; Tavernier 1977: 
1.237, 2.146). At least one Englishman, 
John Ovington, followed the same trend 
in his account of his visit to Surat in 
1689, referring to Indians in some parts 
of his book and to ‘Hindoes’ in another 
(Ovington, 1929: 85, 183, 190, 195, 199, 
201, 204, 219-20). 

Reference to Hindus as the people 
inhabiting Hindustan or India, and the 
use of the term ‘Hindu’ in a territorial, 
racial, social and cultural sense appear to 
have persisted right through the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries and even 
at a time when the more purely religious 
definition of the Hindu as a follower of 
Hinduism was becoming more popular. 
Indeed, a belief that the Hindus (who may 
or may not have been seen as the very 
earliest inhabitants of India) were the 
founders of a distinctive civilisation pre- 
ceding the Muslim incursions was the 
basis of a considerable literature in the 
early colonial period. Orientalist scholars 
such as Sir William Jones, Alexander 
Dow and William Robertson and gover- 
nors and administrators such as John 
Malcolm and Mountstuart Elphinstone 
all thought and wrote about the history of 
the Hindu people and the nature of 
Hindu civilisation, including their lan- 
guage, religion and social institutions. 
But, though religion was discussed, the 
Hindu was not defined solely on the 
grounds of his or her religious allegiance 
(Elphinstone 1849; Davies and Malcolm 
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1970; Marshall 1970; Robertson 1804). 
The comparison was more between the 
Hindus and people of other ancient civi- 
lisations such as Egypt, Greece or Rome 
than it was between Hindus and the fol- 
lowers of other faiths. In other words, 
nationality, residence or citizenship rather 
than religion continued as the primary 
focus and basis of definition. 

This territorial, racial and general cul- 
tural notion of the Hindu continued to be 
reflected in nineteenth-century individual 
comment (Oddie 2003) and in English 
and French dictionary definitions, even 
when the specifically religious idea of the 
Hindu as ‘the follower of Hinduism’ was 
becoming increasingly popular. British 
dictionaries, even in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, continued to insist on 
a basic territorial and racial definition. 
Thus, according to Barclay’s Universal 
English Dictionary, published in 1848, 
Hindus, who inhabited India, were refer- 
red to as ‘gentoos’ - gentoo being a Por- 
tuguese term for gentile or heathen 
(Barclay 1848; Grose 1772: 231; Hamilton 
1828: 2.724). In the words of the author 
of the entry in the Imperial Dictionary, 
published in 1851, ‘Hindoo’ or ‘Hindu’ 
referred to a native of ‘Hindoostan or 
Hindostan’ (Ogilvie 1851) The similarity 
in the meaning of ‘Hindu’ and ‘Indian’ is 
implied in other contemporary observa- 
tions of the time. Thus, according to 
James Forbes, author of Oriental Mem- 
oirs, the ‘Hindoos’ were ‘the aborigines of 
Hindostan’ (Forbes 1834: 1.236). How- 
ever, while dictionaries limited themselves 
to the territorial and racial definition, the 
notion of ‘the Hindu’ was beginning to 
change. Colange, in The People’s Encyclo- 
pedia, published in 1875, described the 
Hindu as ‘a native of Hindostan’, but 
then, in an article on Hindustan, made 
three significant points: (1) the great bulk 
of the inhabitants of Hindustan are 
Hindus; (2) they are followers of the 
Brahmanical religion; and (3) they are 
separate and different from the Muslims 


(Colange 1875). The comment on their 
religion was the increasingly important 
ingredient and an indication of the way in 
which the concept of the Hindu was 
beginning to develop. 

The Hindu in Hindu 
self-understanding 

The idea of the Hindu developed only as 
a result of the interface between insiders 
and outsiders. There was a pressing need 
for Persians, Greeks, Arabs and, later, for 
Europeans to develop a term which could 
be used to describe and to begin to 
understand India’s people, who, like other 
foreigners, appeared to be so different 
from themselves. Apparently for some 
Muslim commentators the Hindus were a 
classic example of ‘the Other’, a potent 
reminder that they were everything Mus- 
lims were not. This point was made 
abundantly clear in the early years of the 
eleventh century when the Muslim scho- 
lar and traveller Alberuni, who accom- 
panied Mahmud into northern India, 
declared to the readers of his account that 
they should always bear in mind that ‘the 
Hindus’ were different from Muslims in 
their language and in all other aspects 
(Embree 1971: 17-22). Furthermore, in 
the author’s view, Muslims believed in 
nothing in which Hindus believed ‘and 
vice versa’. Alberuni perceived that 
Hindus saw themselves as different from 
the Muslim outsiders as they called them 
mleccha (impure) and avoided inter- 
marriage and even eating with them, 
making it clear that they considered this 
would make them impure. Lastly, advert- 
ing to what he claimed were the peculia- 
rities of the Hindu ‘national character’, he 
remarked that to them their religion, 
nation, country, etc. were superior, leading 
to Alberuni’s assessment of them as ‘vain’ 
and ‘haughty’ (Embree 1971: 17-22). 
According to Sachau, cited in Sharma, 
Alberuni referred to Hindus as ‘our 
religious antagonists’ (Sharma 2002: 7). 
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Cerainly, during the period of the Delhi 
Sultanate (c. 1200-1 526) the term ‘Hindu’ 
was used both in a regional and a reli- 
gious sense. 

If, then, this is an outsider's labelling 
and summation of India’s people, how did 
they describe themselves? When did they 
begin to adopt the outsider’s terminology 
and to think of themselves as Hindus and 
what did they think being a Hindu actu- 
ally meant? 

These issues have been explored in the 
author’s recent paper on the development 
of Hindu self-understanding (Oddie 
2003). Suffce it to say that, according to 
Cynthia Talbot, the earliest evidence of 
non-Muslims adopting the designation 
Hindu so far discovered is in Andhra 
where inscriptions dating from 1513 ce 
onward refer to the title ‘Sultan among 
Hindu Kings’, assumed by several Indian 
rulers of the Vijayanagara empire (Talbot 
1995). Arguably, an increasing awareness 
of being Hindu is apparent before colo- 
nial interaction in Bengali Vaisnava texts 
dating from the first half of the sixteenth 
to the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in the period roughly coinciding 
with Mughal rule in Bengal. However, 
according to Joseph O’Connell, who has 
analysed this material, the term Hindu 
usually refers to a social rather than a 
religious group and was often used in the 
broad social and cultural sense to distin- 
guish the local Bengalis and their customs 
from Muslim residents and their practice 
and style of life. There is, according to 
O’Connell, no great emphasis on differ- 
ences in religion or a sense that Hindus 
generally were the followers of a different 
religion from Muslims (O’Connell 1973: 
342). This is obviously a complex question. 

What Sumit Sarkar describes as ‘the 
communalist assumption’ of Hindus and 
Muslims as two distinct ‘hostile’ groups 
(an assumption clearly reflected in British 
histories of India written during the nine- 
teenth century) has long been questioned 
and effectively undermined (Sarkar 1983: 


59-60). The lack of a sense of a clear 
polarity between Muslims and Hindus in 
eleventh-century Sind is, for example, also 
apparent in other parts of India during 
the pre-colonial period - especially at the 
grassroots level. Indeed, recent studies of 
the nature and spread of Islam in Bengal 
and south India suggest that Muslim 
converts, who were mostly drawn from 
the lower castes, greatly modified impor- 
ted Islamic teaching and practice, adapt- 
ing it to their own pre-existing (so-called 
Hindu) lifestyle and views of the world. 
Furthermore, Hindus, following a variety 
of different cults and religious traditions, 
mixed easily with others influenced by the 
teachings and customs associated with 
Muhammad (Bayly 1989; Eaton 1994). 

Evidence relating to Hindu feeling in 
western India in the seventeenth century, 
especially during the period of Aur- 
angzeb’s rule, however, suggests that there 
was a deepening divide between Hindus 
and Muslims. In his discussion of Hindu 
responses to the Muslim presence in 
Maharashtra, Balkrishna Gokhale has 
drawn attention to the comments of Ram 
Das (1608-81), the great Marathi expo- 
nent of militant bhakti who maintained a 
close contact with Sivajl. Here there is 
some evidence of a Hindu-Muslim polar- 
ity, and of a feeling on the part of Hindus 
that their gods and ritual practices were 
different from those of Muslims and that 
Hindus suffered from severe and unwar- 
ranted religious discrimination (Gokhale 
1984). 

While there is, then, evidence that some 
Hindus during the pre-colonial period 
began to think of themselves as belonging 
to a broad-based Hindu religious com- 
munity, the predominance and intensity 
of feeling were perhaps dependent on 
location. For instance, Mahmud of 
Ghazi’s 1025 attack on Somnath, includ- 
ing the destruction of temple deities, pre- 
cipitated a clear divide between Hindus 
and Muslims (Sharma 2002: 6-7). In his 
survey of evidence related to religious 
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identity in the pre-colonial period, Gott- 
schalk is critical of the view that such 
identities were solely the product of 
imperialism on the grounds that commu- 
nal antagonisms were already present, 
while continuing to place emphasis on the 
power of imperialism to exacerbate ten- 
sions between Hindus and Muslims 
(Gottschalk 2000: 18-24). 

Hindus as followers of ‘the Hindu 
religion’ 

The division between foreign religious 
traditions and the ‘insiders’ was perhaps 
later reinforced by the activity of Protes- 
tant missionaries, whom it was believed 
were in league with a foreign power. It 
was this activity and apparent collusion 
with the colonial state that appeared to 
present a peculiar threat to the Hindu 
dharma, deities and way of life. In their 
preaching and propaganda activity of the 
first half of the nineteenth century, Pro- 
testant missionaries constantly bracketed 
all Hindus together in a system of religion 
which was different from Islam and 
opposed to Christianity. Hindus were 
repeatedly challenged to think compara- 
tively and of themselves as participants 
with all other Hindus in a unified India- 
wide (and unacceptable) system of belief 
and practice. The consequence of this 
approach was to concentrate attention on 
the differences between religious tradi- 
tions defined as ‘Hinduism’, Christianity 
or Islam, rather than on differences 
within. An aggressive style of missionary 
preaching, conversion to Christianity and 
fear of conversion, heightened by appar- 
ent government support of missionaries, 
created a growing concern among elites 
and others that Hindu society was in 
considerable danger, perhaps even on the 
verge of collapse. The feeling that there 
was a need for greater unity, defensive 
measures and reform to meet all of these 
threats is reflected in the rise of numerous 
Hindu defence and reform associations. 


But not only was a consciousness of being 
Hindu greatly developed; so too was the 
idea of being a Hindu through religious 
conviction. The term ‘dharma’ was 
already coming to be used in a less social 
and more religious sense to match up 
with Christian terminology and meet the 
pressure to accept the Christian belief 
system. And, while in opposing Chris- 
tianity Hindus were often concerned with 
pollution and loss of status, religious 
beliefs were bound up with caste and 
other forms of social practice and were 
never far beneath the surface in the 
Hindu-Christian encounter. Furthermore, 
it was the specifically religious or doc- 
trinal issues that the middle- or high-caste 
converts to Christianity continued to 
emphasise in what were usually highly 
publicised statements about the reasons 
for their decision to join the Christian 
community. What mattered for them, they 
argued, was not being a Christian for 
social reasons, but because they no longer 
believed in Hindu doctrine and teachings. 

The Hindu in the colonial context 
and census 

During the British colonial period the 
term ‘Hindu’ was certainly appropriated 
and utilised by builders of empire for 
varied and multifarious purposes; even so, 
some recent research suggests that the 
first Europeans to use the term were not 
eighteenth-century Orientalist scholars or 
British officials, but mostly travellers and 
merchants, such as the Frenchmen Ber- 
nier and Tavernier and the English mer- 
chant John Ovington, who visited India in 
1689 (Bernier 1916: 325; Tavernier 1977: 
1.237; Ovington 1929: 219). Also note- 
worthy was Edward Terry, the English 
East India Company’s chaplain at Surat, 
who, drawing attention to the religious 
practices of the people of ‘Indostan’, call- 
ing them ‘Hindoos’, described them as 
‘Gentiles’ and ‘idolaters’ (Foster 1968: 
307). In this case Terry, like Bernier, 
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appears to have borrowed the term 
directly from Indian sources. 

The question of who is a Hindu arose 
in official circles with the introduction of 
census surveys in India during the second 
half of the nineteenth century. Early 
tabulations, such as those which appeared 
in the Madras Presidency district reports 
published in the 1850s, divided the popu- 
lation into the three general categories of 
Hindu, Muslim and Christian, with the 
clear implication that the term ‘Hindu’, 
like ‘Muslim’ and ‘Christian’, was a reli- 
gious rather than a racial category. 
District-level surveys were followed by 
broader presidency or state-level enquiries 
conducted in several parts of British 
India, and finally by the introduction of 
the first all-India decennial census. All of 
these and subsequent census reports 
included sections on religion, though 
from the 1930s onwards social, occupa- 
tional and economic enquiries began to 
assume a much greater importance. While 
they continued to include figures on peo- 
ple’s religious affiliation, these tables are 
swamped by the findings on other issues 
and are not discussed systematically any- 
where in the general report. Nevertheless, 
it was the census, especially during the 
period 1871 to 1931, which constantly 
reinforced the missionary and broader 
view that the Hindu was, first and fore- 
most, a follower of Hinduism. 

In assuming that religion was a basic 
trait and fundamentally important for the 
understanding and management of Indian 
society, the census commissioners broke 
with the tradition followed in the United 
Kingdom where religion was not usually 
taken into account in census reports. The 
only time religion was investigated by the 
state in Britain was in 1851, when an 
attempt was made to assess the extent of 
religious observance in England and 
Wales, together with the relative strengths 
of denominational allegiance (Watts 1998: 
2.22). British policy in India, therefore, 
probably reflects the long-held European 


view that India was ‘the most religious 
country in the world’ (Hutton 1933: 386; 
Inden 1992: 82). The people’s religion was 
not only recorded on a regular basis, but 
was also presented as the most important 
and fundamental division in Indian 
society. This meant that other categories 
such as age, sex, housing, education and 
sometimes even economic activity were 
broken down into the basic religious 
categories (Jones 1981: 73-101). 

Having once introduced religion and 
Hindu as categories in census reports, 
superintendents discovered that the idea 
of the Hindu as a follower of the Hindu 
religion was extremely problematic. First, 
as Wilfred Cantwell Smith and others 
have shown, a concept of ‘religion’ was a 
European and Christian construct and, as 
a foreign and imported term, it created 
considerable confusion, if not in the 
minds of enumerators, then among the 
people themselves. People, it was reported 
in the Census of British India, 1881, could 
not tell whether they belonged to any 
particular religion (Indian Census Com- 
missioner 1883: 1.17). All they knew, they 
said, was their caste, or which deities were 
important to them. Reflecting on the 
problem in the report for 1911, the com- 
missioner remarked that apart from 
‘Muhammadanism’ and Christianity there 
was no ‘definite creed’. Instead, he identi- 
fied the word ‘dharma’ as corresponding 
most closely to the word ‘religion’, 
although it indicates ‘conduct more than 
creed’ (Gait 1913: 1.113). Similar com- 
ments were made by census officials 
elsewhere, underlining the difficulties of 
classifying Hindus as followers of any 
particular system of beliefs. Writing in his 
report for the Census of India , 1921, the 
Superintendent of Census Operations, 
Madras, went so far as to claim that those 
classified as Hindu were not familiar with 
the term in reference to their religion 
(Boag 1922: 13.57). 

Organisers of the census not only 
struck difficulties with the idea of Hindus 
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having a religion, but faced problems in 
trying to separate Hindus from followers 
of other systems. What was ‘Hinduism’ 
and how did Hindus differ from adher- 
ents of other religions? As with mis- 
sionaries, their search for a definition of 
Hinduism was long and hard, and one 
which remained inconclusive. And yet 
without it it was difficult to say which 
beliefs about God or ideas of religion a 
Hindu was supposed to follow. According 
to Risley, who summarised some of these 
definitions in his report for the Census of 
India, 1901, they ranged from a sugges- 
tion that ‘Hinduism’ was a system of 
conduct to the view that ‘Hinduism’, as a 
religion, might be applied to those who 
‘accept’ the ‘Brahmanic Scripture’ (Risley 
and Gait 1903: 1.357). Gradually, how- 
ever, for practical and applied purposes 
and out of deep frustration, officials 
began to devise a definition not of what 
‘Hinduism’ was, but of what it was not. 
‘Hinduism’ was, according to this view, 
the residuum, what was left after all the 
other religions had been taken out. 
Accordingly, Hindus were the people who 
remained after Sikhs, Buddhists, Jains 
and others had been siphoned off. How- 
ever, this train of reasoning raised further 
questions. How far, for example, was it 
possible to distinguish Jain from Hindu 
religious beliefs, or tribal from low-caste 
Hindu views? This was not merely an 
academic issue but one which had serious 
social consequences. 

The census, social conflict and 
Hindu identity 

Bernard Cohn has discussed the role of 
the census in ‘objectification’ and in 
affecting the way in which Indian subjects 
thought about themselves and their posi- 
tion in society (Cohn 1990). The census 
was a catalyst which stimulated consider- 
able social ferment and indigenous 
debates about who was a Hindu and who 
was not. 


(1) Since the difference between the 
religious beliefs of some ‘Hindus’ and 
tribals was unclear, this gave rise to 
numerous disputes among the people 
themselves. For example, according to the 
census commissioner of the Central Pro- 
vince, his survey of 1881 seemed to sug- 
gest that there was among ‘aboriginal’ 
peoples ‘a general desire’ to be classified 
as belonging to ‘the Hindoo religion’. 
And while in the feudatory states the pre- 
ponderance of ‘aboriginal tribes’ enabled 
them to have recognised ‘their religious 
leaning’, they were less fortunate in 
the British districts. There, according to 
the superintendent, ‘orthodox’ Hindus 
employed as enumerators were reluctant 
to include ‘the hill races’ in their records 
of ‘Hindoo by religion’ (Indian Census 
Commissioner 1883: 1.18-19). 

(2) The same high-caste manipulation 
of census returns and pressure on the 
depressed classes are apparent in the case 
of low-caste groups seeking recognition 
and acceptance within Hindu society. 
Referring to the results of the census of 
1891 the commissioner remarked that 
there was a distinct unwillingness to 
include the lowest strata of society within 
the Hindu grouping in some parts of the 
country (Indian Census Commissioner 
1892: 1.158). 

The growth of democracy and the 
Hindu need for numbers 

Political developments soon began to 
affect the attitude of the Hindu elites. 
With the rise of the nationalist movement, 
the gradual introduction of democratic 
institutions and the growing competition 
with Muslims for representation in legis- 
lative councils, it became increasingly 
important for Hindus to overcome their 
traditional reluctance to include tribals 
and outcastes within the boundaries of a 
Hindu community. An early indication 
of this new inclusive Hindu approach 
was apparent in 1911 during an official 
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pre-census investigation into which castes 
should be classified as Hindu. The 
enquiry, which also happened to precede 
the appointment of Hindu and Muslim 
representatives to the new Legislative 
Councils, highlighted the issue of the 
relative strength of the Hindu and 
Muslim communities and generated con- 
siderable discussion. Some Hindus, 
already anxious about the community’s 
future, feared that the debates would lead 
to the exclusion of certain classes from 
the category of Hindu and would thus 
react unfavourably on their political 
importance (Gait 1913: 1.116). Thereafter, 
political considerations, bound up with 
the definition of ‘the Hindu’, remained as 
one of the central issues throughout the 
rest of the colonial period. 

European views and Hindu fears of 
annihilation 

The rise of a new Hindu consciousness, 
assertiveness and desire for redefinition 
arose from a profound sense among 
Hindus that they were under threat or 
even in danger of annihilation. Linked 
with what Kenneth Jones has described as 
the negativity ‘of Hindu consciousness’ 
was the Hindu’s acceptance and inter- 
nalisation of British depictions of Hindu 
character (Jones 1998: 65-80). European 
comments on the character of Hindus, 
especially during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, were generally far 
from complimentary. Much of the com- 
ment, including remarks in the best- 
selling contemporary accounts of India, 
such as those in James Mill’s The History 
of British India and in William Ward’s 
(1815) History, Literature, and Mythology 
of the Hindoos, was very largely negative 
(Mill 1826; Ward 1990; cf. Grant 1812- 
13). One exception was Sir Thomas 
Munro’s well-known panegyric in 
response to a question in the House of 
Commons (Bearce 1961: 124-25). Two of 
the most significant criticisms (often made 


in justification of missionary effort or in 
favour of some form of colonial rule) 
were as follows: the Hindus, enslaved for 
centuries by the twin evils of despotism 
and priest-craft, were weak and effemi- 
nate, incapable of resisting invaders, 
dependent and in need of the European’s 
helping hand. The second assessment, not 
entirely unrelated to the first, was that the 
Hindus were morally ‘depraved’, the vic- 
tims of irrational belief, worshippers of 
idols and immoral gods, prone to unrest- 
rained selfishness, ‘leading to discord’, 
cruel in their socio-religious practices 
(such as sati and hook-swinging), sexually 
immoral and harsh and unjust in their 
treatment of women. 

It was this type of indictment of the 
Hindu character that was, to a greater or 
lesser extent, accepted by educated 
Hindus. Hence, Hindu reform and revival 
movements and the new and aggressive 
forms of political agitation were designed, 
amongst other things, to reinvent the 
Hindu - to reassert his manliness, to show 
his rationality and, in many cases, to 
abolish socio-religious ‘evils’ and demon- 
strate the Hindus’ concern for charity, 
welfare and the upliftment of women. 

The need to save Hindus from extinc- 
tion, let alone rehabilitate their image or 
change their attitude, was made abun- 
dantly clear in the census reports, which 
showed the proportion of Hindus in the 
community in steady decline. This was 
partly as a result of defections to Chris- 
tianity and Islam, but also because of the 
superintendents’ policy of identifying new 
communities which were extracted from 
the Hindu category. In a series of letters 
published in the Bengalee in 1909, U.N. 
Mukherji referred to the Hindus as ‘A 
Dying Race’. He painted a disturbing 
picture of decline, as they slipped from a 
majority to a minority and were faced 
with the possibility of extinction, as con- 
version and differential growth rates 
overwhelmed them (Jones 1998: 70-73; 
Sarkar 1997: 286-88). In an argument 
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which was echoed by Hindu nationalist 
leaders elsewhere, he held that it was the 
Hindus' own fault. Their physical weak- 
ness and lack of aggression, their lack of 
unity and especially their lack of concern 
for the despised untouchables (who 
understandably were susceptible to con- 
version to alien faiths), these and other 
evils all contributed to Hindu decline and 
the threat of extinction. 

Communalism nationalism and the 
new Hindu 

One reaction to these threats of decline, 
including fear of increasing Muslim 
power, was to attempt to rally, unify and 
consolidate the Hindu community - a 
measure which, combined with a similar 
response on the part of Muslims, was 
bound to exacerbate communal feeling. 
Linked with this was a second response - 
to break with Congress policy and form 
specifically Hindu religio-political organi- 
sations in order to further protect Hindu 
interests. 

A subtle change in census terminology 
helped to disseminate the idea that what 
mattered at least as much as the indivi- 
dual’s religious belief was membership of 
an identifiable religious ‘community’. The 
Hindu, so long problematic as a believer, 
was now a Hindu by virtue of his or her 
‘community’. The reasons for this transi- 
tion (apparent in the language of the 
Census of India, 1931 ) are much the same 
as the reasons for the rise and develop- 
ment of the Hindu Mahasabha. British 
policies stressing the differences between 
Muslims and Hindus, economic and poli- 
tical rivalry and other factors already 
mentioned greatly increased tensions in 
the late nineteenth century. These tensions 
in the 1880s resulted in an increasing 
number of communal riots that became 
even more serious, frequent and wide- 
spread in the decades leading up to 
India’s independence. Moreover, influ- 
enced by the idea that India was essen- 


tially a religious country, and especially 
by the communal developments of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
historians and bureaucrats (perhaps 
interested in demonstrating that India 
could not do without the British) con- 
solidated the communal view of Indian 
history. Further, as Pandey and others 
have so clearly shown, they imposed a 
modern all-India communal interpreta- 
tion upon earlier riots and disturbances, 
which were clearly the result of other local 
or non-religious factors (Pandey 1992). 
Therefore, the modern communalistic- 
minded Hindus who became more promi- 
nent in the twentieth century appear to 
have been as much a creation of historical 
views and writing as they were of other 
factors affecting the relationship between 
Hindus and Muslims. 

The rise of nationalism and progress 
towards the creation of a democratic state 
automatically raised questions about what 
role ‘religion’ should play in the newly 
independent India. With the growth of 
communalism and the increasing like- 
lihood of a British withdrawal, Hindus 
became increasingly divided about the 
future. The dominant Congress view was 
that, though they were in a majority, 
Hindus should join with Muslims and other 
minorities in the formation of a secular 
state in which all citizens of whatever 
religious persuasion would have equal 
rights and opportunities. The opposing 
view was put by V.D. Savarkar and mem- 
bers of the Hindu Mahasabha. His basic 
policy was to create a system of Hindu 
dominance by redefining ‘the Hindu’ and, 
if not eliminating Muslims and Christians 
as components of India’s population, then 
relegating them to an inferior position 
within the Hindu-dominated state. 

In contrast to the way in which the 
census developed, namely to create more 
and more categories of ‘religion’ at the 
expense of the Hindu population, Savar- 
kar, one of the leaders of the Hindu 
Mahasabha and an exponent of Hindutva, 
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suggested a reversal - the re-inclusion in 
the Hindu population of a number of 
minority groups. ‘Who is a Hindu?’ he 
asked. A Hindu, he concluded, is one who 
looks upon India as ‘the land of his fore- 
fathers’, who is descended from Hindu 
parents, who follows a sect or religious 
system developed in India (India being 
‘the land of its revelation’) and who has 
inherited a common culture, language, 
laws, customs, folklore and history. Hence 
the Jains, Buddhists and Sikhs are all 
Hindus who give to India their total alle- 
giance. On the other hand, Muslims and 
Christians have all the essential qualifica- 
tions but one, the inability to see India as 
‘their Holyland’. For them the focus of 
their faith is outside India (Savarkar 1964: 
6.66-91). 

In 1921, shortly before this was written, 
an Indian journal suggested a revival of 
the old and original territorial meaning of 
Hindu. All Indians, it was suggested, 
should call themselves Hindus, irrespec- 
tive of their particular religion. Savarkar 
and the Hindu Mahasabha, however, were 
not quite so generous. They feared, in 
particular, the growth of Muslim power 
and influence, and needed the support of 
other groups which, for some time during 
the colonial period, had been regarded as 
outside the Hindu system; they suggested 
their incorporation in a larger Hindu 
fold - but one which would continue to 
exclude Muslims and Christians. 

See also: Bhakti; Basham, Arthur Lle- 
wellyn; Buddhism, relationship with Hindu- 
ism; Caste; Dalits; Deities; Dharma; 
Gaudlyas; Hindu Mahasabha; Hinduism; 
Hinduism, history of scholarship; Hindu- 
ism, modern and contemporary; Hinduvta; 
Idolatry; Jainism, relationship with Hindu- 
ism; Jones, Sir William; Nationalism; 
Orientalism; Purity and pollution, ritual; 
Sati; Savarkar, Vinayat Damodar; Sikh- 
ism, relationship with Hinduism; Vais- 
navism; Women question; Women, status of 
Geoffrey A. Oddie 
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HINDU HISTORY, CULTURE 
AND CIVILISATION 

It may be impossible to define ‘Hinduism’ 
as one religion, but it makes perfect sense 
to speak of a Hindu culture and a Hindu 
civilisation. Over thousands of years there 
grew on the Indian subcontinent a dis- 
tinctive culture embracing all spheres of 
human activity. In the wider ethno-geo- 
graphical sense, this Hindu culture is 
shared by Buddhists, Jains and others, 
who at some time rejected certain features 
of Brahmanic religion that now char- 
acterise the narrower ‘religious’ sense in 
which the word Hindu is conventionally 
used. Hindu culture later spread to large 
parts of South-East Asia: from Sri Lanka 
and Burma to Indonesia and as far as the 
Philippines. 

There will hardly be any other major 
region on earth in which a people has 
developed such a close symbiosis of reli- 
gion, culture and nature: the life-cycle, the 
change of the seasons, the founding of a 
village or town, the building of a house or 
a temple, labour in the fields and in 
workshops, the arts and the sciences, 
social structures and political institutions - 
all became facets of Hindu civilisation. It 
needed many generations to integrate 
many local cultures, but once developed it 
proved resilient enough to withstand for- 
eign influences and to absorb elements of 
other cultures without giving itself up. 

The origins of Hindu culture 

Hindus, in the narrower ‘religious’ sense, 
call their tradition Vaidika dharma. 


‘Vedic’ acquired in the course of time a 
host of cultural connotations over and 
beyond the designation of a set of the 
most ancient literary composition. The 
Hindu cultural heartland was the Arya- 
varta, the ‘country of the noble’. Its way 
of life was to serve as model for the fol- 
lowers of the Vaidika dharma. Itihasa- 
Purana, a vast narrative literature that 
claims to be as ancient in its beginnings 
as the Veda, and which has served as a 
repository for ancient Indian history, has 
preserved tales of the beginnings of 
Hindu culture and civilisation, including 
long lists of ruling dynasties that go back 
several thousand years. Vyasa, the arran- 
ger of the Veda and author of the 
Mahabharata ; Manu, the forefather of the 
Hindus and the author of the most 
important Hindu law book, the Man- 
usmrti ; Bharata, the first king of India; 
and Prthu, the first royal promoter of 
agriculture - all feature prominently in 
these works. 

Although more recent scholarship has 
not tended to perpetuate the Orientalist 
stereotype that Hindu culture was ahisto- 
rical in character, the question of origins 
remains controversial. Given striking lin- 
guistic, cultural and religious similarities 
between Europe and India, it has seemed 
necessary to explain how these came 
about. One explanation was of an Aryan 
invasion of India, introducing Vedic cul- 
ture to the subcontinent. Where once the 
discovery of the Indus Valley Civilisation 
was interpreted as substantiating this 
hypothesis, few now regard the theory as 
plausible. Some scholars advocate more 
peaceful migration, settlement and inte- 
gration, while others identify Vedic cul- 
ture as indigenous to India. 

India the Hindu Holy Land 

Hindu culture and civilisation, including 
religion, were from the very beginning 
closely tied to the geography of India. The 
Matrl-bhumI, ‘Mother India’, has an 
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emotional connotation for Indians: the 
distinctive physical features of the country 
are directly associated with the gods and 
goddesses of Hinduism, the religious 
practices and the eschatological expecta- 
tions of the Hindus. The Gahga, the 
Yamuna, the Narbada, the Kaverl - to 
mention only a few of the mighty rivers of 
India - are not only reservoirs of water 
and means of transportation, but also 
sources of inspiration and ritual purifica- 
tion. They are divine entities who invite 
worship and along their banks there are 
thousands of tlrthas, places where pil- 
grims in large numbers congregate to 
obtain supernatural blessings and spiri- 
tual benefits. India’s mountains, the 
mighty Himalayas, the Vindhyas, the 
Ghats, the Nilgiris, or single peaks like 
Gaurl-Sankara or Arunacala - again, to 
select only a very few - are not only the 
abodes of gods, but have also been sanc- 
tified by thousands of rsis and samnyasins 
since ages immemorial. Numberless pil- 
grims, individually or in groups, have 
climbed over dangerously high mountain 
passes to reach remote sacred places like 
Amarnath and Kedarnath associated with 
Siva. Ancient and mediaeval India was 
dotted by numerous sacred groves - large 
areas where the gods were believed to 
dwell and where nobody could harm a 
living being with impunity. Countless 
temples, big and small, embellish India’s 
landscape, visibly transforming the coun- 
try into a holy land, where gods dwell 
among humans. 

Hindu word-culture 

The most ancient monuments of Hindu 
culture are the Vedic hymns. The Rgveda, 
the most representative of the four Sam- 
hitas, contains a Vdc-sukta, a hymn in 
praise of the Word, worshipped as god- 
dess, almighty and everlasting. For thou- 
sands of years brahmanas memorised and 
recited the Veda as an accompaniment to 
sacrifices and other rituals. 


The pride of place in the world of 
Brahmanic knowledge always belonged to 
the study of the Word (Vac), which from 
early on was seen as imbued with divine 
power. The brahmanas who preserved 
and investigated the Word occupied the 
highest social rank. Sanskrit, the (refined) 
language of the Veda and of higher 
learning, was considered a gift of the 
gods. The Vedangas of Siksa (phonetics) 
and of Nirukta (etymology) as well as of 
Vyakarana (grammar) and Chandas 
(metrics) relate to the study of language, 
followed by a large number of later works 
that go into the intricate detail of linguis- 
tic problems. 

Religiously authoritative Hindu litera- 
ture in Sanskrit, the sacred language of 
India, has come down through the ages 
mainly in two major streams: the Vedas 
and the Agamas. The first is the literature 
of the religious professionals, only to be 
studied by brahmanas. The Vedas com- 
prise the Samhitds, the Brahmanas, the 
Aranyakas and the Upanisads. These 
books contain what is required for the 
performance of Vedic rituals. It was the 
prerogative of the brahmanas alone to 
perform these. The second genre is the 
literature for the people at large, acces- 
sible to all castes. It comprises besides the 
great Epics ( Rdmdyana and Mahdbhdrata) 
and the Puranas a large number of so- 
called ‘sectarian’ texts - Agamas, Samhi- 
tds, Tantras - expositions of doctrines and 
ritual practices with the appropriate stor- 
ies about gods and saints and which are 
shared only by members of specific wor- 
ship traditions (sampradayas). They con- 
tain creation narratives, the histories of 
kings and patriarchs, the myths of gods 
and goddesses, edifying stories, wisdom of 
life, eschatological lore. Both kinds of lit- 
erature contain, besides religious, many 
secular elements which are integral to 
their religious purpose. 

Based on these stories, famous poets 
and playwrights like Kalidasa and Bana 
(fifth or sixth century ce) produced 
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dramatic literature of a high order in 
Sanskrit, and poet-saints like Tulsldasa and 
Kambha (sixteenth century ce) created 
popular vernacular versions of the classics, 
which are performed in hundreds of places 
to this very day in India, not to mention 
the countless films that take their stories 
from Itihasa-Purana. Love and respect for 
the word were not confined to a small lit- 
erary elite: so-called ‘illiterate’ villagers 
and townspeople often could recite from 
memory hundreds of verses of the Ram- 
car itmanas and season conversation with 
words of wisdom from Kablr or Surdas. 

‘Vedic’, the language of the most 
ancient literary documents of Hinduism, 
the Vedic hymns, is an archaic form of 
Sanskrit, the ‘refined language’, which 
was standardised around 600 bce by the 
grammarian Panini. With his Astadhyavi 
he created a Sanskrit grammar on lin- 
guistic principles unrivalled to this day. 
Not only did he organise the sounds of 
the language along empirical lines, but he 
derived its vocabulary from some 100 
verbal roots and formulated about 4,000 
interrelated rules that covered the entire 
complex language. 

Sanskrit was called Deva-vani, the 
‘language of the gods’, a sacred language, 
to be used only by persons of higher rank. 
It became the language of Hindu scho- 
larship as well as Hindu religious litera- 
ture: the Epics, the Puranas, the Agamas, 
the Tantras are all composed in Sanskrit, 
albeit not always in conformity with 
Panini’s grammar. Not by coincidence did 
the ‘heretical’ Buddhists and Jains use 
Prakrits, ‘natural’ languages, whose voca- 
bularies have strong affinities to Sanskrit, 
but which were not considered ‘sacred’ by 
the brahmanas. When the popular bhakti 
movements became the predominant form 
of Hinduism, the vernaculars became the 
preferred linguistic medium. Most of the 
bhakti poets came from backgrounds 
which precluded the knowledge of San- 
skrit and their songs and hymns were 
composed for the ordinary folk of their 


own neighbourhoods. Thus languages like 
Tamil, Mahratti, Telegu, Avadhi, Punjabi, 
Brajbhasa, Bengali and others acquired a 
large religious literature that was also 
used in certain forms of worship. The 
South Indian Sri Vaisnavas in particular 
felt so strongly about the Tamil composi- 
tions of the Alvars that they considered 
them equal to the Sanskrit texts and used 
them side by side with Sanskrit in temple 
worship. While Sanskrit continued to be 
the preferred medium of Hindu scholar- 
ship (even now there are conferences 
where Hindu pandits read to each other 
papers in Sanskrit and where debates are 
conducted in Sanskrit), Tamil (in South 
India) as well as Hindi (in North India) 
and Bengali (in Eastern India) were used 
to write scholarly and theological treatises 
as well. With the development of virtually 
all the major vernaculars into literary 
languages, all were adopted as vehicles for 
religious instruction: Sanskrit religious 
texts have been translated into all the 
major Indian languages and original 
compositions in these are becoming the 
main source for ordinary people. 

Hindu ritual culture 

Public and private rituals were a main 
feature of early Vedic culture and regar- 
ded as indispensable for the well-being of 
society and individuals. The praxis and 
the theory of the yajna (sacrifice) reached 
such sophistication that it can justly be 
called a science. Hundreds of intricate 
and interrelated rules had to be observed 
by the performers of major yajnas and the 
construction of the required altars (vedis) 
required the solution of many arithme- 
tical and geometrical problems. 

The routine of nitya karmas (fixed or 
obligatory rituals) structured the course 
of the year and determined the life-cycle, 
thus creating a framework that supported 
communities and families. The change of 
seasons was accompanied by rituals; so 
were the stages in the development of 
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persons: public offerings ensured the fer- 
tility of fields and domestic animals, home 
rituals accompanied birth, adolescence, 
marriage and death. Naimittika karmas 
(occasional or non-obligatory rituals) 
were available to give spiritual support in 
special circumstances and additional 
comfort to individuals. In later centuries, 
when the worship of Great Gods like 
Visnu and Siva associated with images 
and temples became the predominant 
form of religion, the old Vedic rituals 
were not given up. Besides the more pop- 
ular pujas, the ritual veneration of the 
image-presence of the deities in temples 
and homes, the performance of Vedic rites 
in connection with samskaras (sacra- 
ments) continues to this very day: Vedic 
hymns are still recited at upanayana 
(initiation), vivaha (marriage) and 
antyesti (last rites). Hindu temples cele- 
brate daily, monthly and yearly festivals 
which structure time on a personal and 
public level. Many Hindus participate 
daily in temple pujas, partaking of prasa- 
dam (consecrated food), and major 
temple festivals are great public events for 
every village and town. In addition the 
performance of numerous private rituals, 
such as rangoli (colourful artistic patterns 
of auspicious designs made daily of flower 
petals or coloured flour in front of the 
main entrance of a home), murti-bhoga 
(offering the meal to the image of the 
deity of the house before partaking of the 
food) or evening artls (circling a plate 
with burning pieces of camphor before 
the image of the deity), not only fills the 
days and weeks with religious meaning 
but spills over into other daily activities: 
the laying of tables for eating, the 
arrangement of flowers for decorations, 
the production of cloth or pots or 
baskets - a sense of ritual aesthetic infu- 
ses the work of the humblest craftsman, 
showing in the ornamental patterns of 
everyday rattan furniture, the elegant 
shapes of utility vessels, the colour com- 
binations of traditional textiles. 


An important part of ritual culture was 
also music. The Vedic hymns had to be 
recited according to a definite pattern of 
pitches; if these were missed, the recita- 
tion was invalid. Later both instrumental 
and vocal music was developed with a 
sophisticated system of ragas as the basis 
of musical improvisation. Music, later 
also joined by ritual dance, became an 
indispensable ingredient of temple wor- 
ship and each court and temple employed 
professional musicians. Artistic training, 
lasting twelve years, was considered a 
sadhana, a ‘path’ leading to enlight- 
enment. Even today’s performances of 
Indian classical music and classical dance 
have an aura of worship: not only do they 
usually begin with an invocation, but the 
pieces performed frequently take their 
inspiration from Hindu mythology and 
end with a prayer. The audiences attend 
these artistic events in an attitude of 
reverence and religious awe. 

Hindu socio-political culture 

Hindu culture had from its very begin- 
ning a socio-political orientation expres- 
sed in the varnasrama dharma. It was 
built on the assumption that humans were 
not created equal and that their birth in 
different varnas defined their various 
rights and duties. The brahmanas, who 
claimed to have been born from the ori- 
ginal Purusa’s mouth, were the custodians 
of the sacred word and the teachers of 
humankind, the highest in rank. The ksa- 
triyas, born from the chest of the prime- 
val being, were destined to be rulers and 
warriors, entitled to support from those 
of the lower ranks. The vaisyas, born 
from the Purusa's belly, businesspeople 
and artisans, farmers and clerks, had to 
provide the necessities of life for society at 
large. The sudras, originating from the 
feet, were there to serve the upper three 
varnas, who alone were entitled to receive 
the samskaras that made them dvijatis 
(twice-born). The atisudras, the people 
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below the status of sudras, also called 
untouchables were outside the pale of 
Hindu society proper: they were relegated 
to work that was considered ritually pol- 
luting such as dealing with carcasses, 
cleaning latrines and disposing of the 
dead. They were not allowed to dwell in 
the village proper or to use the commu- 
nity well or other amenities reserved for 
caste people. The four varnas (and the 
atisudras) were each aligned with a very 
large number of jatis (literally: birth-lines, 
often translated as sub-castes) that 
observed ranking between themselves. 
Commensality and marriage connections 
were determined not only according to 
varna but also according to jati. 

Duties were not only assigned accord- 
ing to varnas, but also according to asra- 
mas, stages in life. Largely reflecting the 
ideal of the brahmanas, a male twice-born 
was to spend the first twelve years after 
upanayana as a student, living with a 
reputable teacher; he was then to marry 
and procreate children, to support his 
family through his work and to fulfil his 
ritual duties. When his children were 
grown up, he was to leave the village 
community and give up his work and 
involvement in the world to live as a 
vanaprastha, a forest-dweller with a life of 
simplicity and meditation. The last stage 
was that of a samnyasin, a homeless pil- 
grim visiting holy places until death 
relieved him of the burden of his body. 
While relatively few people followed this 
schema strictly, it gave a spiritual orien- 
tation to society at large and established 
samnyasa as an institution that became 
greatly respected: millions of men and 
women at any given time have chosen 
renunciation as a lifestyle and devoted 
themselves to the pursuit of spirituality. 

Hindu dharma also includes rajya- 
dharma, statecraft, the theory and prac- 
tice of government. The Santiparvan of 
the Mahabharata has long sections devo- 
ted to this topic. The famous Kautilya 
Arthasastra ascribed to the Prime Minister 


of Chandra Mauryagupta (321-293 bce) 
not only contains Machiavelli-like poli- 
tical advice to rulers, but also gives a 
detailed description of a well-ordered 
professional bureaucratic administration. 
While a kingdom’s rule was usually in the 
hands of ksatriyas (or rulers who got their 
varna corrected to that status), brahma- 
nas had great influence as advisers and 
ministers. There are examples of regicide, 
like that of King Venu, instigated by 
brahmanas who ousted rulers that did not 
observe Hindu dharma. It was one of the 
aims of the Hindu jagaran that began in 
the early twentieth century to re-establish a 
Hindu-rastra, a Hindu dominion. The 
Hindu Mahasabha, the first modern 
Hindu political party, founded in 1909 by 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, a one- 
time Vice-Chancellor of Benaras Hindu 
University, proclaims in its manifesto: 
‘Hindus have a right to live in peace as 
Hindus, to legislate, to rule themselves in 
accordance with Hindu genius and ideals 
and establish by all lawful and legal 
means a Hindu State, based on Hindu 
culture and tradition, so that Hindu 
ideology and way of life would have a 
homeland of its own’. 

Hindu reformers from Rammohan Roy 
to Mahatma Gandhi have criticised the 
failings of the Hindu caste system: while 
some wanted to abolish caste altogether, 
others fought against the notion of 
untouchability and strove to integrate the 
untouchables into caste society. The Indian 
constitution abolished untouchability, but 
not caste. The former untouchables, now 
calling themselves dalit (oppressed), have 
created numerous organisations fighting 
for socio-economic improvements. 

Hindu artistic high culture 

Besides the omnipresent desl, the ‘coun- 
try’ or popular culture, created by ordin- 
ary village and townspeople, in which 
virtually everybody freely participated in 
daily life, India also possessed a great 
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wealth of marga, ‘high-road’ or high cul- 
ture, produced by professional artists 
under the patronage of royal courts in 
many parts of the country. 

The story of Hindu marga-sanskrti 
begins with the Mauryas, who established 
an empire in North-west and Central 
India that lasted from 323 to 183 bce. If 
the ascription of the Arthasastra to Kau- 
tilya, the Prime Minister of Candragupta 
Maurya, is correct, the Maurya Empire 
must not only have possessed an extensive 
and well-organised administration and a 
flourishing economy, but also developed 
arts and crafts. The best-known Maurya 
descendant. Emperor Asoka (269-232 
bce) proclaimed the Buddha’s message in 
pillar and tablet inscriptions. One of these 
pillars, erected in Sarnath, the legendary 
place of the Buddha’s first sermon, was 
topped by the famous Lion capital that 
appears on the official seal of the Repub- 
lic of India: perfectly sculpted, highly 
polished sandstone figures of four lion- 
heads whose torsos merge in the centre. 

The Kusanas, invaders from the north- 
west, who founded a large empire in 
Northern India in the early first century 
ce, continued this tradition and sup- 
ported Buddhist establishments in their 
realm. Under their patronage a school of 
sculpture developed in Mathura, which in 
later centuries produced some of the finest 
works of Indian art. During that time - 
possibly unrelated to the Kusana rulers - 
major cave-sanctuaries came into existence 
in various parts of India, such as the 
famous Caitya-hall of Karle, not far from 
today’s Mumbai: a huge cave, decorated 
in imitation of large wooden structures 
with rows of ornamental columns and 
curved roof ribs. 

Under the Imperial Guptas (320-540 
ce), whose empire comprised large parts 
of Northern, Eastern and Central India, 
Hindu dharma experienced a major 
renaissance. Under their protection brah- 
manas launched a major campaign to win 
the people back from Buddhism and 


Jainism. The Guptas built temples, 
encouraged the composition of Puranas 
and the cultivation of Sanskrit literature 
that elaborated themes from the epics. 
This time is often called the ‘Golden Age’ 
of Indian culture. During that time the 
most exquisite Buddha sculptures were 
produced in the workshops of Mathura as 
well as the world-famous paintings in the 
Ajanta caves. The huge reliefs of Visnu 
and his avataras in the Udayagiri caves as 
well as freestanding monumental Varahas 
(boars) owe their creation to Gupta 
patronage. 

After the disintegration of the Gupta 
Empire, many smaller kingdoms arose in 
various parts of India. They too patron- 
ised the arts and left behind enduring 
monuments. Thus the local rulers of 
Vidarbha (now part of Maharashtra) 
supported in the late eighth century the 
magnificent rock-cut temples of Aur- 
angabad and Ellora, to mention only the 
most famous, and under the con- 
temporary Kalachuris’ patronage the 
large cave temples and sculptures of 
Gharapuri (Elephanta) in the Bay of 
Bombay were created. The builder of the 
famous temple complex in Bhubha- 
nesvara (Orissa) is unknown, but the 
Candellas built (in the twelfth century) 
about a hundred temples in their capital 
city, Khajuraho, in Bundelkhand, some of 
large dimensions and exquisitely deco- 
rated. In South India the Pallavas (c.300- 
888 ce), later supplanted by the Colas 
(c. 846-1279 ce), ruling over the country 
along the Kaveri, established themselves 
as major powers and patrons of Hindu 
religion and art. Not only were magnifi- 
cent temples such as the shore temple in 
Mammalapuram and the Kailasanatha 
temple in Kanci built under the Pallavas, 
but Hindu culture reached out to South- 
east Asia, whose languages and arts still 
show strong Hindu influence. The rule of 
the Colas became famous not only 
through the building of major temples 
like the Brhadesvara in Tanjore or the 
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Nataraja in Cidambaram; they were also 
responsible for major irrigation schemes 
in the Kaveri river region. Under their 
patronage exquisite sculptures of Hindu 
gods and goddesses were created that 
became world famous. Smaller but locally 
important kingdoms, patronising various 
Hindu traditions, were emerging in the 
Middle Ages in the Deccan: Rastrakutas, 
Hoysalas, Yadavas, Kakatlyas and others, 
all of them patrons of religion and the arts. 

Many of the large temple cities like 
Srirangam, Madurai, Tirupati, Kanclpura, 
Ramesvara and others were built with the 
support of a long list of royal patrons over 
many centuries: while the latest additions 
were made by the eighteenth-century 
Nayaks, earlier structures go back to Pan- 
dyas, Pallavas, Colas and other local rulers. 

Buddhist and Jain rulers as well as rich 
businesspeople also added to the wealth 
of architectural and artistic monuments in 
India: suffice it to mention Ajanta, with 
its famous cave paintings, the complex of 
stupas at Sanchi, Mount Abu, with its 
delicately carved marble temples, or the 
giant Mahabali statue at Sravanabelgola. 

The rulers of the Vijayanagara Empire, 
flourishing from 1336 to 1565 in South 
India, at a time when almost all of India 
was under Muslim rule, were lavish 
patrons of Hindu culture and left a large 
legacy of beautiful temples. 

The early Muslim invaders stripped 
jewellery and precious metals from Hindu 
temples. Later Muslim invaders, in an 
effort to eliminate ‘idolatry’, not only 
looted but also destroyed Hindu temples 
and images. Between c. 1000 and 1500 ce 
temples were razed to the ground, mos- 
ques were built where temples had stood, 
images were smashed and institutions of 
learning were destroyed. Under the enligh- 
tened rule of Akbar ‘the Great’ (1556— 
1605 ce), who aimed at uniting India 
politically and culturally, Hindus enjoyed 
considerable freedom to rebuild their 
temples and Hindu culture was appre- 
ciated again. Akbar invited Hindu scho- 


lars to religious discourses and debates, 
enjoyed listening to Hindu musicians and 
had his miniaturists illustrate the great 
Hindu epics. One of his grandsons, Darah 
Suko, translated the Upanisads into Persian. 
Another one of his grandsons, however, 
who prevailed in the competition for the 
throne, Aurangzeb (1658-80), again repres- 
sed Hindus and razed many temples that 
his predecessors had allowed to be built. 

The arrival of the British East India 
Company and subsequently British 
imperial rule had a significant but 
ambivalent impact on Hindu culture and 
civilisation. It is this impact that some 
have suggested was responsible for the 
creation of ‘Hinduism’. The British gov- 
ernment adopted a nominal policy of 
non-interference but this could be inter- 
preted differently - did it mean maintain- 
ing a strictly neutral stance towards 
religions, thus allowing Christian mis- 
sionary activity, or continuing to dis- 
charge the duties traditionally performed 
by a ruler, thus patronising indigenous 
religious institutions? On the one hand, 
the British government was persuaded by 
the famous Minute of Macauley (1835) to 
promote Western (English language) edu- 
cation in India. On the other hand, the 
British government adopted a policy of 
non-interference with the indigenous reli- 
gions and even paid the salaries of priests 
in major temples. Some British officials 
helped restore famous temples and estab- 
lished the first museums of Indian art. 
The British established a Sanskrit College 
in Varanasi and encouraged the editing 
and translating of important Hindu texts 
by Indian as well as Western scholars. 

While Jawaharlal Nehru, the first Prime 
Minister of India (1947-64), advocated 
secular socialism and state-promoted 
industrialisation - he called the big steel 
mills and the hydroelectric dams the ‘new 
temples of the new India’ - under his 
successors Hindutva became a major 
issue. Whereas in former centuries Hindu 
rulers built temples and supported religious 
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endowments, today it is largely business- 
people and industrialists, together with 
the followers of famous gurus, who 
patronise Hindu culture and who help 
found new temples all over India. Alto- 
gether, during the half-century since 
Independence, more new Hindu temples 
have been built in India than in the five 
hundred years before. The largest and 
best known is probably the Birla Temple 
in New Delhi, but new temples are seen in 
all large cities and in many smaller places 
too. There is, by now, also a sizeable dia- 
spora of over 25 million Hindus who live 
outside India, many of whom have 
become rich in South east Asia, in 
Europe, in North America, in Africa, in 
Australia and in Oceania. Hundreds of 
Hindu temples have been built in these 
places, often replicas of famous Indian 
temples, with Hindu priests performing 
Hindu ceremonies. The Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad, the World Association of Hindus, 
founded in 1964 in Bombay, is active in 
India as well as in the diaspora, promot- 
ing its interpretation of Hindu culture. 

Hindu religious culture 

The Vedic religion was family based: the 
individual branches (sakhas), of which the 
Veda consists, were preserved and con- 
tinued in individual families, who exer- 
cised hereditary offices in public yajnas. 
The home was also a centre for religious 
exercises: the sacred hearth-fire was not 
allowed to die out. Husband and wife 
together had to perform the domestic 
rituals. Families were responsible for per- 
forming the life-cycle rituals (samskaras). 
Young boys, during their first asrama, 
moved into the families of their gurus, 
who taught them while they also served 
the family. The role of the guru was 
always important but it reached greater 
prominence when specific worship com- 
munities (sampradayas) developed under 
the leadership of charismatic personal- 
ities, who often claimed to be the embo- 


diment of a deity. These religious leaders 
(acaryas) also exercise great influence on 
Hindus at large. They not only regulate 
the lives of their followers but also inter- 
pret and reinterpret sacred texts and tra- 
ditional teachings. There is no central 
authority which all Hindus would recognise 
as such and there is no single name by 
which all Hindus would worship the deity. 

Not only are many gods and goddesses 
invoked in Vedic hymns; even Indra, often 
considered the greatest, is called upon 
under a variety of names and titles. Con- 
sequently, it is not possible to articulate a 
creed to which all Hindus would subscribe 
or even to find a single doctrine or prac- 
tice common to all Hindus. Modern 
compilations, often by Western converts 
to a particular Hindu group, that claim to 
offer a ‘Hindu Catechism’, i.e. a norma- 
tive and systematic presentation of the 
articles of faith of Hinduism, are artificial 
and idiosyncratic attempts that try to give 
universal validity to the teachings of their 
particular sect. The closest to a common 
foundation of Hindu beliefs is the nom- 
inal acceptance of the Veda as revealed, 
and a general agreement on the factual 
reality of karma and rebirth. Looking at 
the many different ways in which the 
Veda is understood by various Hindu 
schools and the controversies among 
Hindus about strategies to cope with 
karma and rebirth, even those minimal 
foundations seem somewhat shaky. 

Rather than attempting to list beliefs 
shared by all Hindus and establish a kind 
of common creed of Hinduism, it is more 
meaningful to study the literatures of 
specific sampradayas and learn what their 
followers believe and think. The author- 
itative books of particular schools within 
Vaisnavism, Saivism or Saktism narrate in 
great detail their specific teachings on 
God and creation, human life and salva- 
tion, heavens and hells, commandments 
and prohibitions. Each sampradaya 
exercises fairly strict control over doc- 
trines taught and practices permitted. 
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Reprimand, or even excommunication of 
non-conformers, is not unheard of. 

India has never known the division 
between philosophy and theology that has 
characterised much of modern Western 
intellectual history. Thus it is natural for 
Hindus with an enquiring mind philoso- 
phically to analyse and investigate the 
teachings of their traditions, and profes- 
sional philosophers with a Hindu back- 
ground do not hesitate to deal with 
ultimate issues in a religiously meaningful 
way. Among the philosophies, several take 
the Veda as their basis, considering it 
their task not to create new truths but to 
interpret the revealed texts. Thus Purva 
Mlmamsa investigates the injunctions of 
the vedic literature relating to ritual; it 
does not question them but attempts to 
get at their precise structure and meaning. 
Vedanta (also called Uttara Mlmamsa) is 
essentially a reflection on portions of the 
Upanisads, presupposing their intrinsic 
truth, a truth that could not be obtained 
through unaided human reason. The task 
which the Vedantins set themselves is not 
to question or dissect the truth of upani- 
sadic utterances but to make sure that 
they are properly understood. When 
Hindu scholars debate matters of religion 
the point is not to argue for or against the 
content of a scriptural statement but to 
ascertain an assertion as scriptural. 

Hindu darsanas (philosophical systems) 
are not mere abstract systematic verbal 
constructs but also sadhanas, paths for 
the realisation of the highest purpose of 
life. Among the qualifications required for 
beginning philosophical study is the 
earnest desire to find liberation from the 
sufferings of samsara, caused by ignor- 
ance (avidya) concerning the true nature 
of reality. 

Hindu educational institutions and 
curricula 

The well-organised publicly as well as 
privately sponsored ancient Indian 


universities - the most famous were Tak- 
saslla (Taxila) in the Punjab, Nalanda and 
Vikramasila in Mithila (Bihar), already 
considered venerable institutions at the 
time of Gautama the Buddha - with 
thousands of teachers and tens of thou- 
sands of students, taught not only the 
Veda and the Vedangas, but also the 
‘eighteen sciences’, later supplemented by 
the ‘sixty-four arts’. The basic curriculum 
included sabda-vidya (linguistics), sil- 
pasthana-vidya (arts and crafts), cikitsa- 
vidya (medicine), hetu-vidya (logic and 
dialectics) and adhyatma-vidya (spiri- 
tuality). The Hindus called their most 
ancient and most venerated scripture 
Veda (from the verbal root vid-, to know). 
Vidya, from the same root, designated 
knowledge acquired in any subject (a 
medical doctor was called a Vaidya), par- 
ticularly that of the highest reality/truth 
taught by the Upanisads. The term sastra 
(from the root sas-, to order) became the 
most general designation for ‘science’ (in 
the sense of French science or Italian sci- 
enza): authoritative, systematic teaching, 
ranging from Dharmasastra, the exposi- 
tion of traditional law, through Vastu- 
sastra, city planning and architecture, to 
Kama-sastra, the teaching of luxurious 
living. 

High ethical standards were expected 
from both students and teachers. A stu- 
dent not only had to pass stringent 
examinations to prove his aptitude for the 
subject of study, but also had to live an 
austere life according to traditional ideals 
of higher learning. A medical student, for 
instance, had to take an oath of initiation 
and a professional oath at the end of his 
training period, expressing his determina- 
tion to follow the code of ethics of his 
calling. 

Traditional Hindu thought is char- 
acterised by a holistic vision. Instead of 
breaking experience and reality up into 
isolated and unrelated fragments, thinkers 
looked at the whole and reconciled ten- 
sions and seeming contradictions within 
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overarching categories. The Rgveda 
speaks of a universal rta, an ordering 
principle comprising physical nature as 
well as the moral law. The Upanisads 
strive to teach Brahma-vidya, the knowl- 
edge of an all-embracing reality principle. 
In life Hindus were striving for a balance 
of values, expressed in the four pur- 
usarthas, ‘aims of life': while it was 
important to acquire wealth (artha) and 
to enjoy life (kama), one had to practise 
morality and religion (dharma) and also 
seek final emancipation (moksa) in order 
to lead a fulfilled life. 

Religion was not separated from other 
aspects of life. Texts dealing with medi- 
cine or agriculture contain religious reg- 
ulations and admonitions. The study of 
Nyaya (logic and epistemology) was 
undertaken to achieve moksa (spiritual 
emancipation). The notion of atman 
(conscious self) was applied to humans, 
animals and plants. Many Indian scien- 
tists even today show an interest in reli- 
gious issues, and Hindu spiritual leaders 
frequently draw on modern sciences to 
illustrate their instructions. According to 
the Veda, only one-quarter of Reality is 
accessible to the senses (which also 
include manas, instrumental reason). 
Super-sensual reality revealed itself to the 
rsis, the composers of the Vedic suktas. 
The Upanisads know an ascending corre- 
lation of subject/consciousness and 
object/reality: only the lowest of four 
stages (jagarita) concerns sense perception 
of material objects. The three higher levels 
of reality are intuited through meditative 
introspection, which culminates in the 
insight: Atman is Brahman, i.e. Spirit-Self 
alone is Supreme Reality. Taxila was 
destroyed by the Huns in the fifth century 
ce, Nalanda and Vikramasila by Afghans 
in the late thirteenth century ce. 

Hindu sciences 

The central ritual of Vedic culture was the 
yajna (sacrifice of material objects 


according to fixed rules). Young brahma- 
nas had to train for many years to learn 
to perform yajna, which involved, besides 
the priest and the patron, devas, the 
deities of earth, space and heaven, who 
were invited to attend. It was offered on 
altars built with specifically produced 
bricks arranged in a prescribed geometric 
pattern, performed at astronomically fixed 
times. The altar was conceived as a 
symbol of the human body as well as of 
the universe: one text relates the 360 
bricks of an altar to the 360 days of the 
year and the 360 bones in the human 
body. The building of altars of different 
configurations, and more so their change 
in shape and volume, as required in cer- 
tain rituals, involved a sophisticated geo- 
metry. Sulvasutras (part of Kalpasutras, 
ritual texts) provided the rules for con- 
structing a variety of shapes of altars and 
their permutations. (Abraham Seidenberg, 
reputable historian of science and author 
of such groundbreaking works as The 
Ritual Origin of Geometry and The Ritual 
Origin of Counting, maintains that the 
Vedic Sulvasutras exhibit an original 
algebraic geometry, older and more 
advanced than early Egyptian, Babylo- 
nian or Greek geometry.) The exact 
timing of the performance of the sacrifices 
was determined by those conversant with 
the movement of the stars. Jyotisa, one of 
the six early Vedaiigas (auxiliary sciences 
of the Veda), reveals a good deal of 
astronomical knowledge. Astronomical 
knowledge of a fairly high order was 
required to determine the right time for 
the performance of Vedic yajnas. One of 
the Vedangas, the Jyotisa, explains how to 
determine the positions of sun and moon 
at solstices and of the new and full moon 
in the circle of the twenty-seven naksatras. 

Like geometry, other fields of Indian 
mathematics developed out of the 
requirements for the Vedic yajna. The 
Yajurveda Samhitd knows terms for num- 
bers up to 1014 - by comparison the 
highest number named by the Greeks was 
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myriad (104). The Pahcavimsa Brahman a 
has terms for 1 (eka), 10 (dasa), 100 
(sata), 1,000 (sahasra), 10,000 (ayuta), 
100,000 (niyuta), 1,000,000 (prayuta), 

10.000. 000 (arbuda), 100,000,000 (nyar- 
buda), 1,000,000,000 (samudra), 

10.000. 000.000 (madhya), 100,000,000,000 
(anta) and 1,000,000,000,000 (parardha). 
Later on the Indians coined terms for 
numbers up to 1,023 and 1,054. Algebra, 
in spite of its Arabic name, is an Indian 
invention, and so are zero and the deci- 
mal system, including the Arabic’ numer- 
als. The names of some great Indian 
mathematicians and some particulars of 
their accomplishments are known. Thus 
Aryabhata I (fifth century ce), a link in a 
long chain of unknown earlier master 
mathematicians, knew the rules for 
extracting square and cubic roots. He 
determined the value of n (i.e. pi) to four 
decimals and developed an alphabetical 
system for expressing numbers on the 
decimal place-value model. His Aryabha- 
tiya was translated into Latin (from an 
Arabic translation) by a thirteenth-century 
Italian mathematician. Brahmagupta 
(seventh century ce) formulated a thou- 
sand years before the great European 
mathematician Euler (1707-83) a theorem 
based on indeterminate equations. Bhas- 
kara II (twelfth century) is the author of 
the Siddhanta-Siromani, a widely used text 
on algebra and geometry. Hindus have 
continued to show great aptitude for 
mathematics. Recently the South Indian 
mathematician Ramanujan (1887-1920), 
practically untutored, developed the most 
astounding mathematical theorems. 

The Atharvaveda (by some considered 
the oldest among the four Samhitas ) con- 
tains invocations relating to bodily and 
mental diseases. Its Upaveda, the Ayur- 
veda, ‘life-science’, was cultivated system- 
atically from early on. It was mainly 
oriented towards preventing diseases and 
healing through herbal remedies, but it 
also later developed other medical spe- 
cialties. Good health was not only con- 


sidered generally desirable, but also prized 
as a precondition for reaching spiritual 
fulfilment. Medicine as a ‘charity’ was 
widely recommended and supported by 
the rulers. Two Indian medical hand- 
books, the result of centuries of develop- 
ment, became famous in the ancient 
world far beyond India: the Cdraka- 
samhita and the Susruta-Samhitd. 

Ayurveda was also applied to animals 
and plants. There is an ancient Vrksayur- 
veda, a handbook for professional 
gardeners, and a Gavayuraveda for veter- 
inarians of cattle. Other texts deal with 
veterinary medicine relating to horses and 
elephants. Ancient India also had hospi- 
tals as well as animal clinics. Gosalas, 
places in which elderly cattle are provided 
for, are still popular in some parts of 
India. Ayurveda was the source of much 
of ancient Greek and Roman, as well as 
medieval Arabic, medical knowledge. The 
scientific value of Ayurvedic pharmacol- 
ogy is being recognised today by major 
Western pharmaceutical companies, who 
are applying for worldwide patents on 
medicinal plants discovered and described 
by the ancient Indian Vaidyas. 

The ancient Indus Valley civilisation 
exhibits a high degree of architectural 
achievement. The well laid-out cities, the 
carefully built brick houses, the systems 
of drainage and the large water tanks 
reveal the work of professional town 
planners and builders. This tradition was 
continued and enhanced in later centuries, 
especially in connection with the building 
of temples to provide abodes for the deity. 
No village or city was deemed suitable to 
be inhabited without a temple. Careful 
selection and preparation of the building 
site preceded the building activity proper. 
The edifice had to be constructed accord- 
ing to an elaborate set of rules that took 
into account not only structural engi- 
neering and quality of materials but also 
the circumstances of caste and the reli- 
gious affiliation of the builder. The Upa- 
veda of Sthapatyaveda was expanded into 
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a professional Vastu-sastra and Silpsastra. 
Elaborate handbooks like the Manasara 
and the Mayamata provide detailed artis- 
tic and religious canons for the building 
of temples and the making of images. 

The Gandharvaveda, music (vocal and 
instrumental) and dance, was eagerly cul- 
tivated. Both were intimately connected 
with the temple and temple worship. 
Classical Indian music developed out of 
Vedic chanting. The subtle laws of sound 
worked out by Indian musicians, the long 
and systematic training they had to 
undergo and the care they had to exercise 
in performing their art are notable fea- 
tures of the art form. 

Samkhya offers a general theory of 
evolution based on the interactive polar- 
ity of nature/matter (prakri) and spirit/ 
soul (purusa). All reality is subsumed 
under live times five principles (tattvas) 
originating from one substratum (prad- 
hana), covering all possible physical, bio- 
logical and psychological categories. It 
shows the interconnections between the 
various components of our world in order 
to unravel the evolutionary process (which 
is seen as the cause of all unhappiness and 
misery) and to return to the changeless 
bliss of spirit-existence. The twenty-five 
categories to which Samkhya reduces the 
manifold world became widely accepted 
in Hindu thought. The yoga system of 
Patanjali is wholly based on it. The Pur- 
anas also accept it as their philosophical 
basis, with one amendment: prakrti and 
purusa are overarched by Is vara, a perso- 
nal creator-maintainer-saviour God. 

Vaisesika, another one of the six 
orthodox darsanas, offers a theory of 
atomism more ancient than that of 
Democritus, and a detailed analysis of 
visesas, qualities, differences, after which 
the system is called. The Vaisesikasutras 
describe the formation of physical bodies 
from atoms (anu) through dyads (dvya- 
nuka) and triads (tryanuka) in a strict 
cause-effect series. The positioning of the 
atoms determines the qualities of a body. 


Vaisesika also developed the notion of 
impetus - a concept that appeared in 
Western science only in the fourteenth 
century. In Vaisesika the relation of sci- 
ence to religion is less clear than in the 
case of Samkhya. However, the other 
darsana with which it has been paired, 
Nyaya, concerned with epistemology and 
logic, declares that such analysis is neces- 
sary for obtaining spiritual liberation. 

Among the subjects of the ancient 
Indian university curriculum we find 
adhyatma-vidya, the science relating to 
spirit. As the most important level of 
Reality, Brahman was the subject of the 
highest science, employing personal 
experience (anubhava), a coherent episte- 
mology (yukti) and the exegesis of 
revealed utterances (sruti or sabda). The 
Upanisads mention thirty-two vidyas, 
paths leading to the goal of all science. 
The knowledge aimed at through these 
was of a particular kind, involving a 
transformation of the student: ‘One who 
knows brahman becomes brahman'. The 
ideas of the Upanisads were further 
developed into the systematics of Vedanta 
philosophy, laid down mainly in com- 
mentaries (bhasyas) on the Brahmasutras 
ascribed to Badarayana (second century 
bce). From Sankara (eighth century ce), 
through Ramanuja (eleventh century) to 
Madhva (thirteenth century) the greatest 
minds of India have endeavoured to cul- 
tivate that science that concerns itself with 
the eternal reality of the spirit. Yoga too, 
in the form systematised by Patanjali (raja 
yoga), is proceeding ‘scientifically’ by 
analysing the world of experience in terms 
suitable for spiritual enlightenment and 
describing experiential steps to be taken 
to find enlightenment. 

See also: Acaryas; Africa, Hindus in; 
AJvars; Americas, Hindus in; Antyesti; 
Aranyakas; Artha; Arthasastra; ArtI; 
Asrama(s) (stages of life); Atman; Aus- 
tralasia, Hindus in; Ayurveda; Bhakti; 
Brahman; Brahmanas; Brahmanism; 
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Buddhism, relationship with Hinduism; 
Chandas; Cidambaram; Dalits; Dance; 
Deities; Dharmasastras; Diaspora; Dvija; 
Europe, Hindus in; Film; Gandharvaveda; 
Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; Ganga; 
Garhasthya; Guru; Himalayas; Hindu 
Mahasabha; Hinduism; Hindutva; Image 
Worship; Indo-European traditions; Indra; 
Indus Valley civilisation; Isvara; Itihasa; 
Jainism, relationship with Hinduism; Jati; 
Jyotisa; Kablr; Kalidasa; Kalpasutras; 
Kama; Kamasutra; Kancipura; Karma; 
Languages; Madhva; Madurai; Mahabhar- 
ata; Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan; 
Manas; Mandir; Mathura; Moksa; Music; 
Nirukta; Nyaya; Oceania, Hindus in; 
Orientalism; Pandit; Panini; Patanjali; 
Prakrti; Prasada; Puja; Puranas; Purusa; 
Purusarthas; Purva MImamsa; Ragas; 
Raja; Raja Yoga; Ramanuja; Ramayana; 
Ramesvara; Roy, Rammohan; Rsi; Sacred 
Geography; Sacred Texts; Saddarsana; 
Saivism; Saktism; Samhita; Samkhya; 
Samnyasa; Sampradaya; Samsara; Sams- 
kara; Sankara; Silpasastras; Siva; South- 
East and East Asia, Hindus in; Sulvasutras; 
Surdas; Tamil Veda; Tantras; ITrthayatra; 
Tulsldas(a); Upanayana; Upanisads; 
Utsava; Vaisesika; Vaisnavas, Sri; Vais- 
navism; Vanaprasthya; Varanasi; Varna; 
Veda; Vedangas; Vedanta; Vedic pantheon; 
Vedi; Vedism; Visnu; Vishwa Hindu Par- 
ishad; Vivaha; Vyakarana; Vyasa; Yajna; 
Yamuna; Yoga 
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HINDU MAHASABHA 

The Hindu Mahasabha was an institution 
that aimed to represent the political 
interests of ‘Hindus’ in India between the 
1910s and 1960s. Because of the inherent 
difficulty of defining the Hindu commu- 
nity, it attempted to encompass a very 
wide range of reformist and ‘orthodox’ 
institutions and movements. Although 
initially an umbrella forum, the Hindu 
Mahasabha offered a limited electoral 
challenge to the Congress during the 
system of ‘dyarchy’ in the 1920s. By the 
1930s and 1940s, the Mahasabha was 
easily marginalised by the Congress in 
elections. Nevertheless, through its ideol- 
ogies and in the nature of its leadership, it 
retained an important influence in Indian 
politics - a position which has made it 
one of the obvious ancestors of con- 
temporary Hindu nationalism. 
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The Hindu Sabhas and Mahasabha 
developed in the context of an early 
twentieth-century colonial state, pre- 
occupied with defining the subcontinent 
by ethnographies of religious community. 
The first Hindu Sahaik Sabha was estab- 
lished in Lahore in 1906 with the vague 
objective of promoting broad Hindu 
interests. From 1909, the mood was more 
one of reaction to Congress’ failure to 
promote Hindu self-assertion. The prime 
mover here was Lala Lai Chand, who, at 
the time of separate representation for 
Muslims in the 1909 Morley-Minto 
reforms, encouraged moderate communal 
appeals to government on behalf of the 
‘Hindu community’. Colonial enumera- 
tion further provoked this communal 
politics. The 1911 Census challenged 
assumptions that the Hindu community 
could contain India’s diverse low-caste 
and tribal religious traditions. Hindu 
institutions reacted by encouraging popu- 
lar enumeration: the Arya Samaj galva- 
nised the reconversion of low-caste 
Muslim converts ‘back’ to Hinduism in 
the suddhi campaigns. The national net- 
work of Hindu Sabhas - under the 
umbrella of the Hindu Mahasabha - was 
given a new urgency. At the heart of this 
communal politics was a fear of an 
apparently organised Indian Islam. But its 
popular scope was limited. The first all- 
India Hindu Sabha - the precursor to the 
Hindu Mahasabha - was only formed in 
1915. Like its satellite organisations, it was 
a middle-class organisation of educated 
elites, little concerned with mass politics. 

Partly because of these political weak- 
nesses, the much more successful Con- 
gress movement appropriated some of the 
Mahasabha leadership. An important 
figure in this respect was Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, who rejuvenated the Hindu 
Mahasabha in 1921. The 1920s was the 
first decade in which the Mahasabha took 
an active role in local and Legislative 
Council elections, by extending and reor- 
ganising its institutional framework, in 


parallel with the Congress. The support of 
Swami Shraddhanand from 1923, with his 
movements for suddhi and sangathan 
(organisation), more clearly defined the 
Mahasabha’s trajectory. Throughout this 
decade it promoted a system of broad 
Hindu culture, highlighting cow protec- 
tion, Hindi as a national language, 
swadeshi and service to widows and 
untouchables. 

Although electorally very weak in most 
of India in the 1930s, the Hindu Maha- 
sabha was taken seriously by the colonial 
state as a communal party. For example, 
it was present at the first Round Table 
Conference in 1930, represented by B.S. 
Moonje, Nanak Chand and N.C. Kelkar. 
This position of privilege was again 
encouraged in the 1940s as the Raj sought 
support in its war effort. Hindu Sabhas in 
some parts of India responded to the war 
by organising Hindu Defence Commit- 
tees. But this apparent national strength 
was superficial and in important areas of 
the subcontinent it was seriously divided. 
In Uttar Pradesh in the early 1940s, fol- 
lowers of V.D. Savarkar (president of the 
Mahasabha from 1937), were split off 
from a pro-Congress group under 
Maheshwar Dayal Seth. Savarkar rede- 
fined the Hindu nation in his work Hin- 
dutva (1923), by shifting the emphasis 
away from religious identity and by 
encouraging the notion of a broad Hindu 
culture and ‘race’. 

The Mahasabha's association with 
extremism and social conservatism after 
independence led to its marginalisation in 
the era of Nehru vian secularism. It 
retained a political presence in areas 
where it had support from conservative 
nobles and princes, such as Madhya Pra- 
desh. But more fruitful in the long term 
was S.P Mookerjee’s approach to Maha- 
sabha leaders to set up a new Hindu 
nationalist party away from the old 
Mahasabha - the Bharatiya Jana Sangh 
in 1951, the forerunner of the Bharatiya 
Janata Party. 
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See also : Arya Samaj; Bharatiya Janata 
Party; Caste; Hindutva; Jana Sangh; 
Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan; Nation- 
alism; Politics; Sacred animals; Savarkar, 
Vinayat Damodar 
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HINDUISM 

Introduction 

The history of what we now call ‘Hindu- 
ism’ goes back to the Indus Valley, to 
Harappan urbanisation and culture 
c. 2600-1 700 bce and to the composition 
of the ancient Vedic hymns compiled from 
about 1500 to 500 bce. Subsequent devel- 
opments, which saw the compilation of 
the Upanisads, Dharmasastras, epics and 
other brahmanical texts, also witnessed 
the rise of Buddhism, Jainism and other 
movements which, among other things, 
questioned the brahmanas’ authority and 
the validity of some of their basic teach- 
ings. Added to these developments was 
the rise of regional forms of religion, sec- 
tarian and devotional cults focusing on 
the worship of specific deities such as 
Visnu and Siva and other movements, 
some of which had little relationship with 


Vedic or other elite forms of religion. 
However, scholars are divided over the 
origin of Hinduism as a concept. Some 
argue that in the sense the term is now 
used, it is modern and shaped by coloni- 
alism (Frykenberg 2005; King 1999), 
though others regard it as pre-dating the 
imperial era by centuries or millennia 
(Lorenzen 2005; Sweetman 2005). In his 
survey of these arguments, Pennington 
endorses constructionist claims that Hin- 
duism was a product of colonial condi- 
tions, but qualifies this by observing both 
that its modernity is not without religious 
parallel and that the concept is not dis- 
continuous with the past (Pennington 
2005: 168-72). 

It soon becomes apparent that what we 
refer to as ‘Hinduism’ represents a com- 
plex interplay of beliefs and practices. 
Various scholars have identified and 
examined the apparent absence of reli- 
gious unity and cohesion among Hindus 
in India during the pre-colonial period. 
Studies such as those of Nainar Jaga- 
deesan (1997: 230-9), Heinrich von 

Stietencron (1995: 51-81) and Sanjay 
Subrahmanyam (1996: 44-80) highlight 
the extent of religious diversity and frag- 
mentation that prevailed among Hindus 
at least up until the later stages of 
Mughal rule. Especially well documented 
is the intensity of the Vaisnavite-Saivite 
conflict in south India, which, it has been 
argued, is best envisaged as between two 
mutually exclusive and distinctive ‘reli- 
gions’. Furthermore, when Muslims made 
initial contact with Hindus (in the north- 
west in about the ninth century ce) there 
is little or no evidence of a Hindu- 
Muslim conflict along religious lines 
(Wink 1990: esp. 196-201). In many cases, 
Muslim immigrants collaborated with the 
locals so that any alliance system that 
emerged tended to cut across the foreign 
versus indigenous peoples division. In 
other words, rivalry was between class or 
special interest groups rather than between 
clearly defined religious communities. 
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These findings, which stress the lack of 
clearly demarcated religious boundaries 
between Hindus and Muslims during 
much of the pre-colonial period, are in 
line with other studies of intercultural and 
religious contact. Richard Eaton (1994: 
77-82, 269-81), Susan Bayly (1989), Gyan 
Pandey (1992) and others suggest a pic- 
ture which at the religious level is less 
about violent conflict and antagonism 
between the two so-called ‘communities' 
and more about intermingling and peace- 
ful accommodation. In many cases 
Hindus and Muslims attended the same 
shrines and festivals and borrowed reli- 
gious rituals and ideas from each other. 
However, there is also evidence suggesting 
that, after the earlier stages of Islamic 
conquest and settlement, Hindus in dif- 
ferent parts of India gradually became 
conscious that there were general differ- 
ences between them, as ‘insiders’ or resi- 
dents of India, and the foreigners (Oddie 
2003: 155-82). This feeling is reflected not 
only in south Indian inscriptions (Talbot 
1995: 692-722), but also in Bengali Vais- 
nava texts of the second half of the six- 
teenth century (O’Connell 1993: 340- 
433). The latter suggests a greater Hindu 
awareness of material and other ‘secular’ 
lifestyle differences between themselves 
and Muslims - a sense of difference which 
extended to aspects of religion as well. A 
consciousness of being Hindu even in 
some religious or sacral sense was inten- 
sified, especially in western India, as a 
result of Aurangzeb’s policies of dis- 
crimination against non-Muslims 
(Gokhale 1984: 146-73). 

European perceptions of religion in 
India 

Cultural contacts and changing European 
perceptions of religion in South Asia from 
the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
centuries have been explored at the more 
general level by a range of scholars, 
including Marshall (1970), Schwab (1984), 


Halbfass (1988) and Inden (1992: 85- 
130). Other accounts, including those of 
travellers, merchants and missionaries, 
reporting on religious affairs in the sub- 
continent make it clear that they accepted 
the idea that there were four religions in 
the world - Judaism, Islam, Christianity 
and Paganism or Heathenism (Oddie 
2006: 13-14, 39-66). Hindus, apart from 
‘Moors’ or Muslims, were commonly 
referred to as ‘pagans’, ‘idolaters’, ‘hea- 
thens’ or ‘gentiles’. However, as time pro- 
gressed it became more clearly apparent 
that Indian forms of paganism were not 
necessarily the same as, for example, those 
in the Americas, China or other parts of 
the world. For this reason there was a 
need for a term which would encapsulate 
what was seen as distinctive in Indian 
‘paganism’ or ‘religion’. Terms such as 
Indian or Hindu religion were used and 
this led to the development of a less 
clumsy or simpler expression, ‘Hindu- 
ism)’ or, in other words, that form of 
religion peculiar to the Hindus. The term 
‘Hinduism’ emerged at least as early as 
the 1780s. Charles Grant, who subse- 
quently became a director of the English 
East India Company, used it in corre- 
spondence with his friend Thomas Raikes 
in 1787 and again in his Observations on 
the State of Society among Asiatic Sub- 
jects of Great Britain , written chiefly in 
1792 (Morris 1904: 110). Thereafter, 
terms such as Indian heathenism, pagan- 
ism or idolatry continued to be used, but 
alongside ‘Hinduism’ - a term which gra- 
dually became more popular and widely 
accepted in Europe during the early dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century. 

Emergence of a dominant paradigm 

A key factor in European attempts to 
understand and evaluate other religions 
was their idea of ‘religion’ itself (J.Z. 
Smith 1998: 271-72; Fitzgerald 2000: 3- 
33). The history and character of Chris- 
tianity, and to a lesser extent that of other 
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Semitic religions (Judaism and Islam), 
provided European commentators with 
ideas about how to interpret and assess 
what they discovered in the new worlds of 
East and West. There were certain fea- 
tures seen to be prominent in Christianity, 
which, it was assumed, were the norm 
and universal in all religions. As in 
Christianity so in Hinduism. Christianity 
had its recognisable external attributes, its 
creeds, doctrines or statements of belief 
and also its philosophical treatises justi- 
fying the faith. It had its priesthood and 
rituals and, crucially, interpreters of 
sacred texts. It had the one book, the 
Bible, commentaries and literature. It had 
its own ecclesiastical structures, papacy 
and councils, churches, monasteries and 
other forms of organisation. Furthermore, 
in spite of divisions within, there was still 
a clear idea of boundaries between what 
was considered ‘Christian’ and what was 
not. Thus for most European observers, 
religions, like material objects, could be 
clearly differentiated from each other 
and, if necessary, arranged in a hierarchy, 
with ‘true’ religion’ at the top while other 
religions (depending on the extent of 
their ‘evils’) were relegated to the ranks 
below. 

Hinduism as Brahmanism 

Influenced by their deep-seated pre- 
suppositions about the essential nature of 
religion, European travellers, Jesuits, 
Oriental scholar-administrators and Pro- 
testant missionaries all tended to adopt 
an elitist top-down view of Hinduism 
(Oddie 2006; Zupanov 1999: 1-42, 116, 
145). The first thing, in their view, was to 
find text or texts equivalent to the Bible, 
the discovery of which would give Eur- 
opeans an idea of Hindu belief, doctrines 
and teaching. In following this procedure 
it was seen as important to consult the 
custodians of religion, the priests or pan- 
ditas, who, like priests, ministers and 
scholars in the West, were supposed to 


have knowledge of the essentials of the 
faith. This meant that Europeans usually 
approached brahmanas and, in doing so, 
consolidated their textual bias and adop- 
ted an even more exclusive top-down 
interpretation of Indian religion and 
society. It was this view, sometimes 
known as Brahmanism, which became the 
dominant paradigm and for most Eur- 
opeans the key to their understanding of 
Hinduism. Hinduism was Brahmanism, 
and Brahmanism was Hinduism. It was 
an India-wide unitary ‘system’ invented 
and controlled by the priestly and scho- 
larly elite - a form of religion in which the 
lower classes had no autonomy and per- 
haps few independent views of their own. 
Conditioned and held in place through 
the caste system, they had no option but 
to submit to the tyranny and oppression 
of brahmana control. Forgetful of the 
origins of the early Jesus movement, Eur- 
opean writers minimised the importance 
of oral tradition and, when faced with the 
phenomenon of popular religion, were 
usually inclined to dismiss it as an inade- 
quate copy of ‘the real thing’ or simply as 
superstition. It was also as a result of the 
development of these top-down views of 
Indian society that many European com- 
mentators came to the conclusion that the 
brahmanical notion of pantheism (the 
belief that all, including the material 
universe, is God) was the key to under- 
standing Hindu religion. 

Some European critics of the 
dominant paradigm 

The dominant paradigm, emphasising the 
uniform, monolithic form of Hinduism, 
was not without its critics as Europeans 
gained an increasing knowledge of India’s 
religious activity, literature and diverse 
population. Among the dissidents were 
missionaries, Oriental scholars and espe- 
cially census commissioners concerned 
with the beliefs and attitudes of the entire 
Hindu population. 
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First, there were increasing doubts that 
pantheism (linked with notions of 
Vedanta) was ‘the essence' of the Hindu 
faith. Some missionaries, like Robert 
Caldwell, were struck by the absence of 
pantheistic views among the people they 
had most contact with in south India as 
well as in some parts of the north. 
Doubts about the extent to which pan- 
theism was influential among Hindus 
were also fuelled by the Europeans' 
growing familiarity with Tamil and Mar- 
athi poetry and with their recognition of 
the importance of bhakti (Oddie 2006: 
270, 283). This was the tradition of loving 
devotion to a personal deity - a form of 
worship usually based on a sense of dif- 
ference between God and the individual. 
Indeed, missionary claims that bhakti 
could be considered almost as a separate 
religion were reinforced by Monier- Wil- 
liams, who stressed its distinctiveness in 
his writings towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century (Sharma 2002: 83-84). 
However, Monier- Williams did bring 
together the elements that are drawn 
together in later studies of Hinduism in 
his 1877 book Hinduism , which Lorenzen 
(2005: 59-60) identifies as ‘a standard 
model', with an outline which con- 
temporary scholars follow (Basham, Sen 
and Hopkins). 

Second, there was growing recognition 
of the importance of regional differences. 
As a result of the spread and development 
of the Protestant missionary movement 
outside the main European centres of 
power and activity, the missionaries 
became increasingly aware of regional 
diversity and critical of works, like those 
of William Ward, which gave the impres- 
sion that a description of Hinduism in 
Bengal could be applied to other parts of 
the subcontinent. However, other early 
writers, such as William Buyers, who 
likened Ward’s correspondence in India to 
an inhabitant of Yorkshire being repre- 
sentative of Europeans in general, pointed 
out the anomaly in such a view (Buyers 


1840: 2). An awareness of diversity, which 
was becoming apparent in missionary 
publications, is also reflected at least to 
some extent in non-missionary scholarly 
writing. For example, in his work on the 
religious sects of the Hindus, H.H. Wilson 
remarked that the term ‘Hindu religion’ 
was used to designate religious diversity 
(Wilson 1828: 1). Moreover, this sense of 
diversity was further encouraged by the 
introduction of the Indian census (begin- 
ning at the British India level in 1871), 
which emphasised regional and other dif- 
ferences within Hinduism. 

Impetus to the same idea was also given 
by linguistic developments as well as by 
the publication of specialist regional stu- 
dies of religion and society during the 
second half of the nineteenth century. Sir 
William Jones and others had espoused 
the idea that, apart from tribal languages, 
all the rest, including those of the south, 
were derived from Sanskrit. However, 
there was increasing recognition that 
south Indian languages, including Tamil, 
belonged to a separate family group. With 
this conviction was the growth of the idea 
that Tamils had evolved their own dis- 
tinctive religious system as seen in Saiva 
Siddhanta. Indeed, some observers, such 
as G.U. Pope, argued that Saiva Sid- 
dhanta was a religion completely separate 
from Hinduism (Arooran 1980: 14-26; 
Oddie 2006: 278-9). 

Third, there remained the vexed ques- 
tion of layers or stratification within Hin- 
duism. Most proponents of the dominant 
paradigm had always recognised that 
there were at least two layers within Hin- 
duism, namely elite and popular religion. 
The question was: were these the only 
levels and was there any relationship 
between them? Ward, Duff, James Mill 
and others argued that these were differ- 
ences within the one gigantic system held 
together though brahmanical power and 
control. However, later scholars, including 
James Murray Mitchell (author of Hindu- 
ism Past and Present ), concluded that this 
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idea was much too simplistic. Having 
begun with the conventional idea of a 
unified system of Hinduism, he discovered 
bhakti, which he felt was something alto- 
gether different. Then, in later life, he 
suggested that Hinduism was a three- 
tiered system, at least in Maharashtra (for 
details of Mitchell’s changing views, see 
Oddie 2006: 28 1-4). This type of argu- 
ment continues and is reflected in discus- 
sions of ‘great and little traditions’ (Cohn 
1971: 4-5) and in the work of the anthro- 
pologist Lawrence Babb (1975), who 
places some emphasis on local systems 
which interpenetrate with wider beliefs 
and practice. 

Certainly among missionaries there was 
a growing conviction, apparent at the turn 
of the century, that there was no ultimate 
unity or coherence in Hinduism. For 
example, in one of its resolutions passed 
in 1889 the Madras Missionary Con- 
ference (a well-attended ecumenical orga- 
nisation) declared that the religion of 
India alluded to by the term ‘Hinduism’ 
had never represented simply one religion 
(Free Church of Scotland Quarterly Paper, 
CXXII, March 1890). Writing in his book 
New Ideas in India, published in 1906, the 
Rev. John Morrison, who was teaching in 
Calcutta, remarked that those who study 
‘Hinduism’ quickly discover that there is 
no one doctrine and no single ‘canonical 
book’ (Morrison 1906: 151). 

Assumptions about the unity and 
coherence of Hinduism were also ques- 
tioned in the census reports. In 1901 the 
report quoted, among others, Sir Alfred 
Lyall, who declared that Hinduism per- 
tained to those who ‘accept the Brahma- 
nic Scriptures’ (Risley and Gait 1903: 
357). The problem with that definition 
was that it ignored many others who 
called themselves Hindus, or who were 
classed in the census as Hindus, but who 
had little or nothing to do with brahma- 
nas. Ten years later, and as if in reply to 
Lyall’s comments, the census commis- 
sioner, referring to the Central Provinces 


and Bihar, noted that many do not accept 
the authority of the Veda or worship the 
‘great Hindu Gods’ and are not served by 
brahmana priests (Gait 1913: 117). These 
comments are all the more striking as 
anti-brahmana feeling in the Central Pro- 
vinces and Bihar was almost certainly not 
as strong as in the south. 

There was not only a tendency among 
census commissioners to reject an all- 
embracing brahmanical model of Hindu- 
ism, but also a reluctance to make any 
statements about its coherence or 
common characteristics. Indeed, the tech- 
nique employed was to avoid any kind of 
positive identification. Thus Hindus, or 
followers of Hinduism, were the people 
who remained after Muslims, Christians, 
Sikhs and others had been assigned to 
their particular categories within the 
census (Gait 1913: 113-14). Taking the 
same approach in 1921, the census com- 
missioner explained that Hinduism had 
no single concept to distinguish it from 
other Indian religions (India Census 
Commissioner 1921-24: 108). The Hindu 
‘residuum’ is a most ‘heterogeneous mix- 
ture’, remarked Gait in his report of 1911. 
He described it as encompassing mono- 
theism, polytheism, those who worship 
Visnu, Siva or the Mother Goddess, while 
others offer blood sacrifices to their tute- 
lary deities in contrast to those opposed 
to all injury (Gait 1913: 114) 

Edward Said and the 
reinterpretation of ‘Orientalism’ 

Linked with this issue of European 
responses to Hinduism are debates about 
‘Orientalism’. In his influential study 
entitled Orientalism: Western Conceptions 
of the Orient, Edward Said (1978) argued 
that there was a clear relationship 
between European power and expansion 
on the one hand and the way in which 
Europeans depicted the Orient on the 
other. The world, he argued, was polar- 
ised into two camps, Europe and the 
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Orient - the Orient being depicted by 
Europeans as ‘the other’, as the place 
where peoples and cultures were not only 
different from but inferior to those of the 
West. The evolution and construction of 
these European views, he argued, was 
(and still is) designed to justify European 
conquests and exploitation of other 
countries, often in the guise of their ‘civi- 
lising mission’. 

The term ‘Orientalism’ was originally 
used to describe the work of eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century scholars and 
administrators who studied Oriental texts 
and languages and who were sympathetic 
to Indian and other forms of Oriental 
civilisation. However, as a result of Said's 
reassessment the term ‘Orientalism’ 
became popular, referring negatively to 
the West’s exploitation and ‘mis- 
understanding’ of the East. This popular- 
ity, according to David Smith (2003: 89), 
was a result of the need for a word to sum 
up such an idea, but the choice was 
‘unfortunate’. 

While there can be no doubt that Eur- 
opeans have often expressed negative 
views of Oriental religions, there are some 
problems with Said’s very general theory 
(Oddie 1994: 27-42; King 1999: 96-117; 
D. Smith 2003: 85-101). First, the growth 
of Western knowledge and depictions of 
the Orient was never a completely inde- 
pendent process free from the influence of 
Oriental or Asian views of the Orient. For 
example, Europeans writing about Hin- 
duism in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries often relied on the work and 
insights of panditas and other Indian 
consultants (Rocher 1994; Oddie 2006). 

Second, Said tends to conflate mis- 
sionary and all other European activities 
in the Orient with the process of coloni- 
sation. As Porter’s work makes abun- 
dantly clear, this type of argument ignores 
the independent origin of a number of 
different European movements, only one 
of which was the drive to found and 
develop empires (Porter 2004). In a 


sweeping and somewhat simplistic argu- 
ment, Said ignores the different agendas 
of different groups of Europeans con- 
nected with the Orient. 

Third, Said’s argument overlooks dif- 
ferences in European attitudes even 
during the so-called colonial era. If some 
Europeans thought of the Orient, includ- 
ing its peoples and religions, as com- 
pletely ‘other’, this was not necessarily the 
case with Western missionaries (Oddie 
1994: 40-41; Oddie 2006). 

Fourth, Said’s thesis leaves little room 
for changes in attitude which took place 
during the period of colonial rule. Out- 
standing examples of this are the devel- 
opment of more sympathetic attitudes 
towards Hinduism among missionaries at 
the turn of the century and also the posi- 
tive views of Theosophists and anthro- 
pologists who lived or worked in the 
Orient prior to the ending of colonial 
rule. Lastly, Orientalist attitudes were not 
confined to Europeans and are clearly 
apparent in, for example, brahmanical 
representations and attitudes to untouch- 
ables and even Europeans, whom they 
described as mlecchas - foreigners or 
barbarians who were distinctly inferior 
(Pollock 1993: 76-133). 

The Indian reaction to critical views 
of Hinduism 

Changing theories of Hinduism as an 
India-wide religion have also been appar- 
ent among its Western-educated Hindu 
adherents. While their main concern has 
been to understand the Hindu tradition 
from their own perspective, in some cases 
their objective has also been to counter 
European arguments, to reform what is 
understood as Hinduism and to change it 
to meet their own needs or restore Indian 
religion to what it is thought to have 
been, its pristine purity. Those promoting 
their own models of the Hindu religion 
often denied that certain ‘objectionable’ 
scriptures, ideas or customs were a part of 
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authentic tradition. The net effect was to 
excise carefully the corrupted parts and 
rearrange boundaries, reducing the extent 
of what was regarded as genuine Hindu- 
ism. In his writings in English, published 
primarily for European consumption, 
Rammohan Roy, for example, drew a dis- 
tinction between ‘the real Hindooism’ and 
the superstitious practices that deformed 
‘the Hindoo religion’ and that had noth- 
ing to do with ’the pure spirit of its dic- 
tates’ (Oddie 2003: 162). Dayananda 
Saraswati, founder of the Arya Samaj, 
adopted a similar approach, strictly limit- 
ing what he regarded as the genuine faith. 
Basing his arguments on his own dis- 
tinctive interpretation of the Veda, he 
preached a purified Hinduism - one that, 
as Jones has pointed out, rejected the 
popular Puranas, polytheism, idolatry, the 
role of brahmana priests, pilgrimages, 
nearly all rituals and the ban on widow 
remarriage - practically all that is com- 
monly known as ‘contemporary Hindu- 
ism’ (Jones 1989: 96). 

These and other early ‘purist’ views of 
Hinduism led to differences between early 
reformers on the one hand and some of 
the most influential religious and nation- 
alist leaders of a later date. The real Hin- 
duism was, according to Rammohan Roy 
and Dayananda, known and practised 
only by a minority of Hindus. In contrast 
to these views were the opinions of 
some of the later religious leaders, 
including Swami Vivekananda ( 1 863— 
1902), Mahatma Gandhi (1868-1948) and 
leaders of the All-India Hindu Maha- 
sabha founded in 1915 - all of whom 
took a more inclusive approach as to who 
should be included within the ranks of 
Hinduism. For a recent discussion of 
Vivekananda’s policy of divorcing caste 
from religion and of opening up the 
‘treasures’ of the Veda to low-caste and 
outcaste Hindus, see Brekke (2002). 

Gandhi, like Vivekananda, reverted to 
the early district census definition of Hin- 
duism as something which included both 


Buddhism and Jainism (Jordens 1998: 
151), with Vivekananda going so far as to 
claim, in 1894, that apart from the 2 mil- 
lion Christians and 60 million Moham- 
medans ‘all the rest’ (222 million) were 
Hindus, according to The Complete 
Works of Swami Vivekananda (Viveka- 
nanda 1991-92: 1.331). The Hindu 

nationalist Hindu Mahasabha adopted 
much the same approach. Sikhs, Jains, 
Buddhists and Parsis attended the session 
held in Benares in 1823 (Jones 1981: 445) 
and later summaries of those within 
‘Hinduism’ included not only those 
groups but untouchables and Hindus 
overseas. Furthermore, suddhi was devel- 
oped into a true conversion ritual that 
could, theoretically, make inclusion within 
the fold of Hinduism accessible to all 
(Jones 1981: 464-65). Thus, while promi- 
nent Hindu leaders steadily expanded the 
notion of ‘Hindu’ and ‘Hinduism’, the 
British in control of the census tended to 
go in the opposite direction, identifying 
and defining newer categories. 

One reason for the increasing Hindu 
desire to appropriate and claim as Hindus 
other members of the population was the 
rise of nationalism. Some British officials 
were already arguing that, because of its 
religious and other divisions, India was 
unsuited for independence. For those 
who, like Gandhi, worked for the Indian 
National Congress and a secular state 
it was essential, therefore, to justify 
demands for self-government and unify 
opposition to British rule. Gandhi’s focus 
was on the need for national and Hindu- 
Muslim unity rather than on the need to 
protect the Hindus’ special interests or 
expand the Hindu community. He was, 
however, forced to defend his already 
enlarged and inclusive idea of Hinduism 
as a result of the communal award of 
1932. In his view the effect of the award, 
which promised untouchables separate 
electorates and which prompted his epic 
fast, would have been to ‘vivisect’ Hindu- 
ism (Brown 1977: 313). 
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While Gandhi was driven to defend his 
view that untouchables were a part of the 
Hindu community, leaders of the Hindu 
Mahasabha such as Parmanand and 
Savarkar needed Hindu unity in order to 
stave off the threat, especially, of Mus- 
lims. The stress placed by Gandhi and 
other Congress nationalists on the need to 
unify all religious groups was replaced by 
the Hindu nationalists’ stress on the pri- 
macy of Hindus. One of the reasons for 
this was a long-term sense of insecurity. 
There was a widespread perception that 
Muslims were backed by the British and 
would also stop at nothing in communal 
disturbances and in the way they treated 
Hindus in Muslim native states. The role 
of the Sabha, therefore, became increas- 
ingly to protect and defend Hindu inter- 
ests. The need for unity and to preserve 
and increase the number of Hindus, was 
seen as paramount, the twin objectives of 
suddhi or reconversion and sangathan or 
unity among all Hindus coming to sym- 
bolise the hopes as well as many of the 
fears of the Hindu community (Jones 
1981: 455; see also the report of Lala 
Lajpat Rai’s presidential address in Mitra 
1925: 378-82) . 

While Hindu religious leaders, such as 
Vivekananda, Savarkar and Gandhi, had 
much in common in their inclusive 
approach as to who were Hindus, their 
ideas of the essence or nature of Hindu 
religion were different. Vivekananda and 
Gandhi insisted on the importance of the 
inner process of spiritual growth rather 
than on something which might be 
defined primarily through its outward 
characteristics, such as doctrine, rituals, 
institutions and practice. In this sense, 
their focus and basic definitions of Hin- 
duism and religion were very different 
front those of the census commissioners, 
missionaries and of other commentators 
who, when speaking of Hinduism, were 
influenced by the conventional enlight- 
enment ideas of religion as an objective 
‘system’. Thus, for Vivekananda ‘religion’ 


in India meant ‘realisation’ (Vivekananda 
1991-92: 3.377). ‘The East’, he said on 
another occasion, was looking ‘inward’ 
and the West ‘outward’ for God (ibid.: 
375). The basic core of these ideas he 
expressed at the Parliament of Religions 
in Chicago in 1892. For the Hindu, he 
said, the diversity of religious beliefs and 
practices constituted simply attempts, by 
the soul, to ‘realise the Infinite’ (ibid.: 
1.331). Each religion, he argued, was 
determined by the condition of its birth 
and association, and each of these marked 
‘a stage of progress’ towards the ultimate 
goal (ibid.: 17) Certainly Vivekananda 
was not uncritical of attitudes and practice 
in contemporary Hinduism such as temple 
rituals and caste taboos and regulations 
(Raychaudhuri 1998: 11-15), but these 
things he regarded as irrelevant and some- 
times harmful distractions - impediments 
to the attainment of the ultimate goal. 

Gandhi’s views, which were gradually 
evolved through his experience in South 
Africa as well as in India, were in some 
ways similar to those of Vivekananda, 
although Jordens’ recent well-researched 
study of Gandhi’s religion does not place 
much emphasis on Vivekananda’s influ- 
ence. In Hind Swaraj, written at the end 
of 1909, Gandhi declared that when he 
talked of ‘religion’ he was not referring to 
‘formal’ or ‘customary religion’, but was 
instead referring to the fundamental 
impetus that informed all religions, 
bringing the adherents before ‘their 
maker’ (Jordens 1998: 74). Further, while 
in his definition of Hinduism in a lecture 
to Europeans in 1905, and in subsequent 
publications, he linked his own and 
Hindu views with Advaita, he also began 
to develop his own idea of the inner life 
(Jordens 1998: 69, 83). This was his view 
that the essence of religion is moral 
action, namely the action of one who 
‘truly adores God’ and who finds fulfil- 
ment in ‘the happiness of others’ (Jordens 
1998: 70, 84, 146). Hence, both he and 
Vivekananda chose to emphasise the 
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importance of the inner journey and the 
individual’s realisation of the presence of 
God - a process which it was possible for 
persons of any religion to achieve. 

By way of contrast, Savarkar and the 
Hindu Mahasabha (the largest of the 
Hindu nationalist organisations to rival 
the secular-based Indian National Con- 
gress) continued to place their emphasis 
on externals, on an identifiable Hindu 
community, on category and numbers, on 
suddhi and on adherence to the doctrine 
of the sanctity of the Hindu homeland. 
Like the Muslim League, Hindu nation- 
alists demanded a religiously defined state 
structured on the basis of external cate- 
gories, religious boundaries and a view of 
‘religion’ remarkably similar to European 
views of religion in the Enlightenment. 

Recent scholarly debates 

The European and Indian views of Hin- 
duism discussed above were, in many 
cases, the views of commentators who, far 
from being dispassionate, were interested 
in promoting a cause or special agenda. 
Some were practitioners promoting Hin- 
duism, some opponents all too ready to 
expose its weaknesses, while others were 
administrators or people anxious to use it 
for some political or other extraneous 
purpose. But what of the views of modern 
professional scholars, those who certainly 
are not without prejudice but who profess 
some kind of commitment to objectivity? 

One view of Hinduism which has long 
been current, and is reflected in works 
such as those of K.M. Sen (1961) and 
R.C. Zaehner (1966), is a modified view 
of Hinduism as Brahmanism. A top-down 
interpretation of Indian religion which 
privileges brahmana texts and philosophy, 
it is based on certain unquestioned 
assumptions about the influence of brah- 
manical ideas and practice. One of these 
assumptions is that all those who call 
themselves Hindus believe in reincarna- 
tion and karma and the need for moksa 


or liberation. Such a view does not take 
into account the belief systems and prac- 
tices of popular Hinduism. Referring to 
beliefs among Hindus in the village he 
studied in Hyderabad, S.C. Dube com- 
mented that he found ‘very few’ who were 
concerned with or understood the concept 
of ‘salvation’ (Dube 1967: 91). However, 
bhakti and karma yoga are fitted into a 
comprehensive unitary model embracing 
all followers of Hinduism. 

By way of contrast with these views, 
other modern scholars have proposed a 
variety of alternative interpretations. For 
example, instead of attempting to look at 
Hinduism as a unified system some of 
them argue that there are several different 
‘Hinduisms’, or independent traditions in 
Hindu religion. Indeed, Heinrich von 
Stietencron goes as far as to suggest that 
Hinduism as a culture or civilisation con- 
tains a number of religions, regarding 
Vaisnavism, Saivism and Saktism, com- 
parable with Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam, as religions in their own right 
(Stietencron 2001: 33, 46-47). A different 
perspective proposed by Gabriella 
Eichinger Ferro-Luzzi is to reject the idea 
that concepts have to be based upon 
common features and clear boundaries. 
Instead she argues for a ‘family resem- 
blance’ model of Hinduism where there 
are patterns of similarity but no central 
core (Ferro-Luzzi 2001: 294-95, 298). 

Modern developments in 
organisation, belief and practice 

Reference has already been made to the 
rise and development of religious reform 
and revival movements during the nine- 
teenth century. Protestant missionaries in 
particular had a considerable impact on 
Hindu ideas of Hinduism and in stimu- 
lating the rise of Hindu reform and revi- 
val movements. One of the reasons for 
this is that the missionaries were seen 
increasingly as part of the imperial pre- 
sence. Numerous Hindu organisations 
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were established with the specific idea of 
adopting some Christian ideas and values 
or rejecting them altogether. Almost all 
were impressed with missionary forms of 
organisation, methods of publicity and 
evangelism and were determined to coun- 
teract what they saw as the threat of 
Christian conversion, encouraged by an 
evil axis of missionaries and government 
officials. The other major factor, helpful 
for higher-caste Hindus galvanised by a 
feeling that their entire society was under 
siege, was certain pro-Hindu aspects of 
government policy. As Robert Frykenberg 
(2003) and others have pointed out, Brit- 
ish rulers not only participated in the 
maintenance and conduct of Hindu festi- 
vals and institutions such as mathas and 
temples but also created supra-local forms 
of Hindu organisation. Policies in relation 
to Hindu mathas, temples and festivals 
were often decided at the provincial or at 
the all-India level. While, therefore, some 
Hindus were suspicious of government 
motives and policy, the organisational 
framework and potential for state activity 
and outreach in modern Hinduism were 
greatly strengthened, not only through the 
imitation of missionary methods but also 
through the government’s centralised 
higher-level support and management of 
Hindu institutions. 

Alongside these developments were the 
increasing ability of Indians to commu- 
nicate through English (which became a 
lingua franca), the rise of a Western-type 
newspaper industry with India-wide 
interests, a greater ease of travelling and 
other improvements which helped facil- 
itate communication at a provincial and 
all-India level. The Western educated 
elites especially became better informed 
and more aware of the wider pro- and 
anti-Hindu forces (as seen, for example, in 
the Christian missionary movement) 
operating in different parts of the country 
and in the attitude of Europeans overseas. 
One consequence of these trends, in con- 
junction with the introduction of the 


Indian census, was that Hindus were 
becoming more self-consciously ‘Hindu’. 
Indeed, it is quite possible that this sense 
of being Hindu in some vague religious 
sense was the chief factor, or most 
important common characteristic, uniting 
Hindus in Hinduism. 

In the twentieth century Hinduism 
expanded rapidly overseas, especially as a 
result of the Indian diaspora, to countries 
such as Britain, Europe, Canada and the 
United States. New movements such as 
the International Society for Krishna 
Consciousness (ISKCON) (Gelberg 1989: 
138-61) and those associated with Sathya 
Sai Baba (Babb 1986: 159-201) and other 
gurus place considerable emphasis on 
bhakti and inner devotion and are also 
inclusive in membership. They demon- 
strate very clearly that Hinduism is now 
an international movement which, in 
some of its manifestations, willingly 
embraces Europeans. 

The modern nationalist 
interpretation of Hinduism 

A final issue relating to the emergence of 
new forms of Hinduism is that version of 
it which has resulted from the deliberate 
reinvention of tradition - a form of reli- 
gion which is now a part of the function- 
ing ideology of Hindu nationalism. This 
new system can perhaps be seen as an 
attempt by members of the wealthy 
middle-class elite, including politicians, to 
invent a tradition which reinforces their 
hegemony and suits their social and eco- 
nomic as well as religious needs. The 
emphasis in recent decades has been on 
the uniform and monolithic nature of 
Hinduism. In tandem with this, Hindu 
nationalists have tended to look back at 
an ‘imagined’ golden age of Hinduism 
which is envisaged as being free from 
interference from ‘outsiders’. A stronger 
insistence on what is Hinduism and what 
is not is combined with a stress on the 
primacy of selected texts or passages of 
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scripture. The term ‘Hindutva', or Hin- 
duness, is used to distinguish between 
those with a legitimate claim to be included 
in the Hindu fold, i.e. Sikhs, Buddhists 
and Jains, as opposed to those who do not 
regard India as their sacred motherland. 

According to Jaffrelot, a well-known 
scholar of Hindu nationalism, the mobili- 
sation of opinion in the 1989 national 
election campaign involved a combination 
of traditional symbolism alongside the 
retelling of old myths and the invention of 
new rituals (Jaffrelott 1996: 388). One of 
the most powerful of these myths or 
symbols is Rama (hero of the Ramayana), 
who was put forward by Hindu national- 
ists as ‘the angry Hindu’, a national and 
all-India symbol of strength and power. 
An increasingly standardised version of 
local and regional variations of the 
Ramayana , the attempt to promote Rama 
as a symbol for all Hindus (and not 
merely for Vaisnavism) and agitation for 
the rebuilding of the Hindu temple at 
Ayodhya, the ‘birthplace’ of Rama, can 
all be seen as recent attempts to standar- 
dise Hinduism and to provide dominant 
nationalist groups with symbols they can 
manipulate. 

See also : Advaita; Americas, Hindus in; 
Arya Samaj; Ayodhya; Basham, Arthur 
Llewellyn; Bhakti (as path); Bhakti move- 
ment; Brahmanas; Brahmanism; Buddhism, 
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Dayananda Saraswati, Swami; Dharma- 
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HINDUISM, HISTORY OF 
SCHOLARSHIP 

In studying Hinduism, we are studying a 
rich and varied tradition (or, in the opi- 
nion of many, related traditions) with a 
heritage of serious and sophisticated self- 
reflection. Hindus and their religion have 
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also been the object of others’ curiosity 
since antiquity, and classical works such 
as that of Megasthenes, a Greek ambas- 
sador at the court of the Mauryas at the 
start of the third century bce, served as 
scholarly sources until early modern 
times. Hence, even though there is con- 
siderable debate about the concept of 
Hinduism and its applicability to the pre- 
modern period, beliefs and practices now 
regarded as constituting Hinduism were 
studied and described in the medieval 
period by both Buddhist and Muslim 
writers. From the fifth century Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims travelled to the ‘Middle 
Kingdom’ (i.e. India) to visit sites asso- 
ciated with the Buddha and to collect 
Buddhist scriptures. Fa-Hsien (fl. 399- 
418) and Hsiian-tsang (c. 596-664) were 
among those who left accounts of their 
travels which make mention of some 
Hindu practices, especially caste. More 
detailed works were written by Muslims, 
among which the most notable early work 
is that of the central Asian scholar al- 
Blrunl (973-1051), whose account of 
India ( Kitab al-Hind [1030]; Sachau 1888) 
has been described as the first objective 
study ever made of a foreign culture. Al- 
Blrunl studied Sanskrit and translated 
Patanjali’s Yogasutras into Arabic. The 
presence of Islam in South Asia gave rise 
to a series of further works on India and 
its religions by Muslims, culminating in 
the A’in-i AkbarT of Abu al-Fazl Allanu 
(1551-1602), a minister at the court of the 
emperor Akbar (1542-1605). Some of 
these works also served as sources for the 
later study of Hinduism during what has 
been called the ‘Persian interlude’ in Eur- 
opean Indology in the later eighteenth 
century, most notably the 1657 translation 
of the Upanisads into Persian by Dara 
Shikuh (1615-59), brother of the emperor 
Aurangzeb (1619-1707), under the title 
Sirr-i Akbar (‘The Great Secret’). In the 
Latin translation of A.H. Anquetil- 
Duperron, published in 1801-02, this was 
the main source of A. Schopenhauer's 


knowledge of the Upanisads. This entry 
will, however, be concerned primarily 
with the scholarly study of Hinduism by 
European writers since the early modern 
period. 

Between the arrival of Vasco da Gama 
in Calicut in 1498 and the start of British 
colonial rule in India in 1765, the most 
impressive studies of Indian religions were 
written by clergymen, both missionaries 
and chaplains to the different European 
trading companies in India. Missionary 
interest in Indian religions was of course 
connected with interest in converting 
Indians. After some early success in con- 
verting mainly low-caste groups, towards 
the end of the sixteenth century some 
missionaries of the Society of Jesus 
(Jesuits) began to argue that a new strat- 
egy was required to overcome the resis- 
tance of high-caste Hindus to conversion. 
The strategy required that the mis- 
sionaries ‘accommodate’ or ‘adapt’ them- 
selves to a high-caste lifestyle so far as 
this was not incompatible with Christian 
doctrine. In practice the strategy meant 
changes to the missionaries’ lifestyle, from 
their dress and diet to the adoption of 
Indian terms such as prasada and puja 
for elements of Christian worship. The 
leading proponent of the strategy, 
Roberto de Nobili, argued that differ- 
ences in doctrine among Hindus who 
shared the practices accommodated by the 
missionaries meant that these practices 
had only a social, and not a religious, 
significance. The strategy nevertheless 
gave rise to a fierce controversy which was 
the spur for the production of many 
works in the early seventeenth century 
which provided accounts of Hindu beliefs 
and practices in the context of arguments 
for or against the strategy. Some of these 
works, particularly those of de Nobili 
himself, were based upon a thorough 
knowledge of Indian languages and reveal 
an advanced understanding of Hindu tra- 
ditions. Although few were published, the 
circulation of such works in manuscript 
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contributed to the development of Jesuit 
knowledge of these traditions which in 
turn made possible some outstanding 
later works. Other missionary works on 
Hinduism from this period were drawn 
upon, usually without acknowledgement, 
in works published by other authors. The 
most notable example is the work of 
Augustinian friar Agostinho de Azevedo, 
on which Diogo do Couto (15427-1616) 
based his account of Hindu religious 
beliefs and practices in the fifth of his 
Decadas da Asia (1612). An exception 
among the predominantly clerical authors 
of this period is Franqois Bernier (1620- 
88), whose work, unlike that of other 
travel writers, was based on an extended 
stay of ten years in India. 

Among Protestants, the English and 
Dutch chaplains Henry Lord (dates 
unknown, fl. 1620-30) and Abraham 
Roger (d. 1649), produced books which, 
unlike more general works which included 
descriptions of India’s religions alongside 
descriptions of its geography, economy, 
flora and fauna, take the religions of 
India as their primary subject. Both 
Lord’s A Display of Two Forraigne Sects 
in the East Indies (1630) and Roger’s De 
Open-Deure tot het Verborgen Heydendom 
(The Open Door to Hitherto Concealed 
Heathenism, 1651) give accounts of 
regional (respectively, Gujarati and Tamil) 
traditions, which are based not on first- 
hand knowledge of Indian languages but 
on observation and discussions with 
informants. The first Protestant author to 
produce work of a standard comparable 
to that of the Jesuits is the German Pietist 
Bartholomaus Ziegenbalg (1682-1719). A 
missionary in the Danish enclave of 
Tranquebar, on the south-east coast of 
India, Ziegenbalg wrote two major and 
numerous smaller works, which drew on 
his extensive knowledge of Tamil religious 
literature. His works, especially his last 
work, the Genealogie der malabarischen 
Gotter (Genealogy of Malabarian Gods, 
1713), are notable for his insistence that 


Hindus, despite their many images of dif- 
ferent gods, are essentially monotheists. 
Although neither of his major works on 
Hinduism was published in the form he 
wrote it until the twentieth century, both 
works were known to and used by a vari- 
ety of writers during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The first writer to 
use Ziegenbalg’s works was a French 
Protestant convert, Mathurin Veyssiere de 
La Croze (1661-1739), who included 
extensive extracts from Ziegenbalg’s 
manuscripts in his Histoire du christia- 
nisme des Indes (1724). La Croze exem- 
plifies the polemic strategy known as 
‘paganopapism’, the identification of par- 
allels between non-Christian religions and 
Roman Catholicism in order to discredit 
the latter. Toward the end of the eight- 
eenth century, an edition of the Genealo- 
gie appeared anonymously under the title 
Beschreibung der Religion und heiligen 
Gebrduche der malabarischen Hindoos 
(Description of the Religion and Sacred 
Customs of the Malabarian Hindus, 
1791) which, in the alterations to Ziegen- 
balg’s text, reflected the Enlightenment 
ideal of an objective account of other reli- 
gions. Accounts by Ziegenbalg and many 
of his successors in the Tranquebar mis- 
sion reached European audiences more 
directly in the form of the Hallesche Ber- 
ichte (1710-72), a series of reports from the 
mission published throughout the eight- 
eenth century from Halle in Germany. 

During the eighteenth century Jesuit 
authors continued to produce works of 
outstanding quality on Indian religions, 
some of which continued to be motivated 
by the debate over accommodation, which 
continued even after the pope ruled 
against the strategy in 1744. Many of 
these took the form of letters published in 
the long-running series Lettres edifiantes 
et curieuses (1702-76). As in the previous 
century, other Jesuit works were published 
in encyclopaedic works or collections of 
travel writing. Thus, for example, Jean 
Venant Bouchet’s Relation des erreurs qui 
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se trouvent dans la religion des gentils 
malabars (Account of the Errors Found in 
the Religion of the Malabar Gentiles) 
appeared in 1723 in Bernard Picart’s Cer- 
emonies et coutumes religieuses de tons les 
peuples du monde under the title ‘Dis- 
sertation historique sur les dieux des 
indiens orientaux’. The two most sig- 
nificant results were, however, not to 
appear until after the dissolution of the 
Society of Jesus in 1773. 

The first of these is the Moeurs et cou- 
tumes des indiens of Gaston-Laurent 
Coeurdoux, which in many ways repre- 
sents the culmination of more than two 
centuries’ Jesuit study of Hinduism. 
Completed by 1777, Coeurdoux’s work 
was again not published directly but 
served as the primary source for Jean- 
Antoine Dubois’ Hindu Manners, Cus- 
toms and Ceremonies, first published 
under the auspices of the English East 
India Company in 1816, and republished 
to wide acclaim several times during the 
nineteenth century. The other work is the 
Ezour-Vedam (1778), which purported to 
be a translation from Sanskrit of an 
ancient commentary on the Veda, but was 
in fact a work of Christian apologetics 
perhaps best understood as a continua- 
tion of the idea of ‘adapting’ Christianity 
to an Indian context. Although a copy of 
the Rgveda Samhita, obtained by the 
Jesuit Jean Calmette, had been received in 
Paris in 1731, it remained unread, and the 
Ezour-Vedam was received enthusiastically 
as offering for the first time a detailed 
account of the content of the Veda, which 
had long been reported to contain the 
most ancient, and therefore the purest, 
doctrines of Hinduism. Particularly 
enthusiastic were critics of Christianity, 
such as Voltaire, who saw the work as 
disproving the uniqueness of Christianity. 
Doubts about the provenance of the work 
surfaced as early as 1782, and by the early 
eighteenth century it had become, for 
critics of the Jesuits, a prime example of 
their duplicity. The authorship of the 


work remains uncertain; nevertheless, the 
predominance of Jesuits among the likely 
candidates for a work which, whatever its 
motive, demanded considerable knowl- 
edge of Indian religious texts, is testament 
to the depth and breadth of Jesuit 
knowledge of Hindu belief and practice in 
the eighteenth century. 

As the balance of power in India shif- 
ted increasingly toward the British in the 
later eighteenth century, so accounts of 
Hinduism by British authors began to 
predominate. Mid-eighteenth-century Brit- 
ish works such as those of J.Z. Holwell 
and Alexander Dow are very much the 
work of amateur gentlemen scholars and 
appear, even by the standards of their 
time, somewhat eccentric. Holwell was 
proud to call himself a ‘Christian Deist’, 
and he found in Hinduism confirmation 
of the Deist position, set out most influ- 
entially by the English diplomat Edward 
Herbert (1583-1648; from 1629 Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury), that all religions of 
the world shared certain ‘common 
notions’ concerning the existence of God, 
our religious and moral obligations and 
life after death. Holwell expanded Her- 
bert’s five common notions to fourteen, 
introducing a series of claims about the 
fall of angelic beings which allowed him 
to identify a belief in reincarnation as one 
of the ‘primitive truths’ common to all 
religions. Since at least the early seven- 
teenth century, evidence of Hindu belief 
in reincarnation, together with the prac- 
tice of vegetarianism, which was thought 
to arise from it, had given rise to spec- 
ulation about connections between Egyp- 
tian, Indian and Greek religious beliefs, 
much of which centred on the figure of 
Pythagoras. If most writers attributed the 
source of these ideas to Egypt, Holwell 
was not alone in arguing that the Egyp- 
tians had ‘stolen’ the idea of reincarnation 
from the Hindus, along with the other 
‘common notions’: the doctrines of ‘the 
unity of the Godhead, the immortality 
of the soul, a general and particular 
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Providence, and a future state of rewards 
and punishments’ (Holwell 1765-71: 1.16). 

Dow was a soldier in the East India 
Company’s Bengal Army from 1760 until 
his death in 1779, and therefore experi- 
enced at first hand the origins of British 
colonial rule when the Company was 
granted the diwani of Bengal and Bihar in 
1765. In A Dissertation Concerning the 
Origin and Nature of Despotism in Hin- 
dostan’, published in the second edition 
of his History of Hindustan (1772), he 
argued that in their ready acceptance of 
hierarchy Hindus were predisposed by 
their religion to accept ‘the government of 
foreign lords’ (Dow 1772: xxxv). This 
idea, which can be found in various forms 
in the writings of Western writers as far 
back as Aristotle, was developed by Karl 
Marx (1818-83) into a full-blown theory 
of ‘Oriental despotism’. While few writers 
went as far as Dow in using images of 
‘mild’, ‘obedient’ and ‘effeminate’ Hindus 
to justify colonial domination, the con- 
nection between colonial rule and the 
study of Hinduism by British writers in 
the next several decades is undeniable. 
One exception to the predominance of 
British authors in the later eighteenth 
century is A.H. Anquetil-Duperron, a 
Frenchman who was the first European to 
travel to India primarily in order to study 
its religions and who, perhaps not coin- 
cidentally, became increasingly critical of 
British colonial rule. 

Many of the works which were to 
appear toward the end of the eighteenth 
century and at the start of the nineteenth 
were sponsored by the East India Com- 
pany and some were explicitly intended to 
serve its needs. The first of these is the 
compilation from the Dharmasastras 
drawn up in Persian by eleven pandits at 
the request of Warren Hastings ( 1732— 
1818), governor-general of Bengal, who 
commissioned Nathaniel Halhed ( 1751— 
1830) to translate the work into English 
(A Code of Gentoo Laws, 1776). The need 
for such a work arose from the Com- 


pany’s policy of governing Hindus and 
Muslims, so far as possible, in accordance 
with their existing laws. Halhed included 
in his preface an extract from the Brha- 
daranyaka XJpanisad, translated from 
Dara Shikuh’s Persian translation of the 
Upanisads, which he later translated in 
full but never published. Like Holwell, 
and to much criticism, Halhed argued for 
the great antiquity of Hinduism. 

The East India Company also spon- 
sored the first published direct translation 
from Sanskrit of an Indian religious 
work: Charles Wilkins’ translation of the 
Bhagavadgita, arguably chosen not so 
much for its importance to Hindus as for 
its adaptability to the deistic inclinations 
of those involved in the production of the 
translation. Both the relevance of this 
work to the colonial rulers of Bengal and 
their wider cosmopolitan and enlightened 
aspirations are spelt out by Hastings in a 
widely quoted letter which was prefixed to 
the translation: ‘Every accumulation of 
knowledge, and especially such as is 
obtained by social communication with 
people over whom we exercise a dominion 
founded on the right of conquest, is 
useful to the state: it is the gain of 
humanity’ (Hastings in Wilkins 1785: 13). 
The cosmopolitan inclinations of the 
group around Hastings, expressed in 
Hastings’ letter as the belief that the 
world ‘in respect of the general diffusion 
and common participation of arts and 
sciences may be considered as one com- 
munity’ (Hastings in Wilkins 1785: 7), 
were reinforced by William Jones’ argu- 
ment that the similarity between Sanskrit 
and Latin could only be explained by 
their having had a common source. Jones 
was not the first to have noticed the simi- 
larity, but his discussion of it stimulated a 
series of developments which were to have 
a profound impact on European study of 
Hinduism in the nineteenth century and 
beyond. 

Jones was the first president and lead- 
ing light of the Asiatick Society (later 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal), founded in 
1784 for the study of ‘the history, civil 
and natural, the antiquities, arts, sciences 
and literature of Asia’. In addition to his 
translations of the Manusmrti ( Institutes 
of Hindu Law, or, the Ordinances of Menu, 
1794) and other Sanskrit works (including 
the Gitagovinda, the Isa Upanisad and 
some works of Kalidasa), Jones’ annual 
discourses to the society, later published 
in its journal Asiatick Researches, did 
much to shape Europe’s view of Hindu- 
ism. Jones’ work reflects both the pro- 
found Indophilia of many scholars 
connected with the Asiatic Society and 
the concern to integrate what was learnt 
of Hinduism with a biblical chronology of 
humankind. The widely shared perception 
among British scholars that Hinduism 
was a religion much in decline from a 
glorious past was expressed by Jones 
when he wrote that ‘how degenerate and 
abased so ever the Hindus may now 
appear ... in some early age they were 
splendid in arts and arms, happy in gov- 
ernment, wise in legislation, and eminent 
in various knowledge’ (Jones 1807: 3.82). 
The most distinguished among Jones’ 
successors as President of the Asiatick 
Society was H.T. Colebrooke ( 1 765— 
1837), who, after his return to Europe, 
also founded the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. His essay ‘On 
the Vedas’ (first published in Asiatick 
Researches in 1805) was the first detailed 
scholarly account of them by a European 
scholar, and his later essays on the philo- 
sophy of the Hindus remained, in the view 
of Wilhelm Halbfass, unrivalled for much 
of the century (Halbfass 1988: 84). 

Although important work on Hinduism 
continued to be produced in India 
throughout the nineteenth century, 
already in the early decades of the century 
it can be seen that the centre of gravity of 
the European study of Hinduism is 
beginning to shift from India to Europe. 
Among the factors which contributed to 
this, the most important are changes in 


colonial attitude and policy toward India 
and Indology and the gradual accumula- 
tion in Europe’s libraries and universities 
of Indian, especially Sanskrit, texts and 
expertise in reading them. As the British 
consolidated their power in India - the 
Marathas, the last significant force able to 
oppose them, were defeated in 1818 - the 
Indophilia of Hastings and the circle 
around him, with its emphasis on under- 
standing Indian languages and culture, 
gave way to a more aggressive assertion of 
European intellectual, cultural and reli- 
gious superiority. Representative of this 
trend is James Mills’ History of British 
India (1817), which included a long essay 
on the Hindus. Although an employee of 
the East India Company, Mill never vis- 
ited India and knew no Indian languages. 
Drawing on theories of the progressive 
development of civilisation common 
among writers of the Scottish Enlighten- 
ment, Mill allocated India and Hinduism 
to an early and relatively unsophisticated 
stage in the development of human civili- 
sation. Throughout the History Mill con- 
ducted a sustained attack on the legacy of 
Hastings, Jones and other ‘Orientalists’ 
who had stressed the importance of 
knowledge, and even love, of Indian lan- 
guage and culture among those who 
sought to rule India. Mill’s work influ- 
enced those (known as Anglicists’) who 
argued that instead of supporting the 
study of India, the East India Company 
should devote its efforts to educating 
Indians in English and in ‘European’ sci- 
ences. In a rearguard action, long after 
the Orientalists had lost the battle, H.H. 
Wilson published a fifth edition (Mill 
1858) of Mill’s work, seeking in his pre- 
face and footnotes to counter the ten- 
dency of the work which he described 
bluntly as evil. 

The same period saw a general hard- 
ening of attitudes towards Hinduism, 
especially, perhaps, on the part of mis- 
sionaries. Indicative of this is the cam- 
paign against sati, which was eventually 
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banned in British India in 1829. While 
accounts of sati had been a staple feature 
of accounts of Hinduism at all levels of 
sophistication since classical times, earlier 
accounts had often mixed admiration for 
the fortitude and devotion of Hindu 
widows (often in contrast to the cow- 
ardice of their menfolk) with disgust at 
the brutality of their fate and the religion 
which ordained it. The difference in tone 
between Colebrooke’s scholarly account 
‘On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu 
Widow’ in 1795 and the outraged account 
of the ‘Burning of Widows Alive’ by the 
missionary William Ward (1769-1823) in 
his multi-volume A View of the History, 
Literature and Mythology of the Hindoos 
(1817-20) is perhaps evident from their 
titles alone. Missionary contempt for 
Hinduism may not be unrelated to the 
reluctance (surprising to those who per- 
ceived Hinduism as a ‘primitive’ religion) 
of Hindus to convert. Despite such con- 
tempt and the resultant tendency to focus 
on the grotesque, it is arguable that mis- 
sionaries gave a fuller picture of Hindu- 
ism than scholars who represented 
Hinduism on the basis of the texts of the 
literate elite, ignoring what they regarded 
as the later corruption of an originally 
pure tradition. 

In the early decades of the nineteenth 
century the study of India began to hnd 
an institutional footing in Europe for the 
first time, with the establishment of the 
first chair of Sanskrit in Europe, at the 
College de France, in 1815 (first held by 
Antoine-Leonard de Chezy (1775-1832)) 
and the foundation of the Societe Asia- 
tique de Paris in 1822 and the Royal 
Asiatic Society in London in 1824. By 
virtue of its location in Europe, such 
study was bound to be almost exclusively 
textual, and, while it was to lead, later in 
the century, to lasting monuments in the 
European study of Hinduism such as cri- 
tical editions of the Rgveda (1849-74 and 
1861-63) and the massive translation 
project Sacred Books of the East ( 1 879— 


1910) under the editorship of F. Max 
Muller, the image of Hinduism which 
emerged from such studies was inevitably 
partial. The early nineteenth century was 
also the period in which Hinduism, and 
India more generally, briefly caught the 
attention of philosophers of the first rank. 
Among these are Friedrich von Schlegel, 
brother of the Indologist August Wilhelm 
Schlegel (1767-1845), and G.W.F. Hegel. 
Schlegel studied Sanskrit in Paris and his 
work Uber die Sprache und Weisheit der 
Indier (On the Language and Wisdom of 
the Indians, 1808) reflects both the 
Romantic enthusiasm for India as the 
cradle of humanity (inspired in part by 
the evidence in British works of linguistic 
links with Europe and the idea of a 
‘golden age’) and the gradual waning of 
that enthusiasm. For Hegel, Hinduism 
demanded attention less for itself than 
because of the universalistic pretensions 
of his philosophy; as a result his work, 
although influential, cannot be considered 
to have contributed directly to the 
advancement of European understanding 
of Hinduism. 

In India in the later nineteenth century, 
an important motivation for the study of 
Hinduism remained the pragmatic 
requirement that the colonial state under- 
stand those it sought to rule. This was 
particularly the case after the 1857 
‘Mutiny’, which many Europeans attrib- 
uted to their failure to understand the 
‘religious prejudices’ of the Indians. As 
part of the reorganisation of government 
after the abolition of the East India 
Company in 1858, attempts were made to 
organise and systematise knowledge of 
different Indian religious and ethnic 
groups, and especially of customs related 
to caste, alongside and on the same model 
(if not the same budget) as other forms of 
imperial knowledge of India, such as the 
Survey of India, which sought to produce 
high-quality accurate maps of the whole 
of India. Although regional surveys and 
gazetteers had been produced from the 
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beginnings of British rule in India, often 
on the model of earlier Mughal works, 
from the 1860s efforts were made to stan- 
dardise the categories used in such sur- 
veys and to coordinate them with those 
used in the censuses of India carried out 
every ten years from 1871. The inevitable 
difficulties in using standardised cate- 
gories for castes which differed from 
region to region resulted in the produc- 
tion of prose reports on the religious 
beliefs and practices of different groups to 
supplement the statistical data. The cul- 
mination of these efforts was the vast 1 19- 
volume Imperial Gazetteer of India ( 1 907— 
09) and its ethnographic counterpart, 
Herbert Risley’s The People of India 
(1908). Risley (1851-1911) was Commis- 
sioner for the 1901 Census and subse- 
quently director of the Ethnological 
Survey of India. Risley’s true passion, 
however, lay in anthropometry and racial 
science. For Risley, India was the perfect 
place to test racial theories because caste 
restrictions on marriage had preserved 
racial characteristics which had elsewhere 
been lost through racial mixture. Risley 
used his office to gather measurements of 
the heads of members of different castes, 
from which could be calculated a ‘nasal 
index’ which would allow a precise deter- 
mination of the origins of each caste in 
terms of seven racial ‘types’ and the for- 
mulation of general laws. The background 
to Risley’s thinking is Aryan race theory, 
which, from its beginnings in the identifi- 
cation of the link between Sanskrit and 
Latin, had become during the course of 
the nineteenth century a key piece of evi- 
dence in the reconstruction of the early 
history of India. This theory postulated 
that the Veda had been brought to India 
by a Sanskrit-speaking race who called 
themselves arya, conquering the darker- 
skinned inhabitants of India and impos- 
ing the caste system upon them. Expres- 
sions of this theory varied to some degree, 
but it was widely used to explain the 
diversity of Hindu religious belief and 


practice. In its cruder forms, it was used 
to explain the degeneration of Hinduism 
from its original purity. While the idea of 
lighter-skinned, civilising conquerors had 
an obvious appeal to the British as a pre- 
cedent for their actions in India, the 
theory was not without appeal to Indians, 
both to those who saw it as an opportu- 
nity to claim kinship with their ‘Aryan 
brothers’ and to those who wished to use 
it to expose the illegitimacy of both brah- 
manical and British dominance. 

New evidence was introduced to this 
debate in the 1920s by the archaeological 
excavation of an ancient civilisation in the 
Indus Valley, which had flourished 
around 2500 bce prior to both the date 
accepted by most scholars for most of the 
material in the Veda and the postulated 
Aryan invasion of India. The interpreta- 
tion of this civilisation remains contested, 
the most serious difficulty being that no 
one has yet been able to decipher the 
script found on many of its artefacts in a 
way that would command consensus 
among scholars. 

In the twentieth century new explana- 
tory frameworks emerged in the attempt 
to understand the interaction between the 
tradition embodied in the Sanskrit texts 
of Hinduism and the variety of everyday 
Hinduism. In 1952 the sociologist M.N. 
Srinivas coined the term ‘Sanskritisation’ 
to describe the process by which low 
castes had improved their status by 
becoming vegetarian and teetotal and by 
adopting, so far as possible, the customs, 
rites and beliefs of the locally dominant 
caste, often but not always the brahma- 
nas. While this process is by no means 
only recent, Srinivas argued that the 
introduction of Western technology and 
political forms had accelerated the spread 
of Sanskrit norms. Borrowing terms from 
Robert Redfield, Milton Singer char- 
acterised this process as one of the ways 
in which the ‘great tradition’ of Sanskritic 
Hinduism interacted with the ‘little tradi- 
tion’, or traditions, of vernacular Hinduism. 
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Subsequent scholars have refined this 
analysis, pointing out that this is not a 
one-way process and the many different 
regional Hindu traditions in India have 
exerted an influence on the Sanskritic 
tradition that need not always be under- 
stood pejoratively as the degeneration of 
that tradition. 

The period following Indian inde- 
pendence in 1947 saw an increase in 
anthropological studies of particular 
communities, often village communities. 
While such studies usually included dis- 
cussion of the role of religious values and 
practices, they were not typically con- 
cerned to understand these within the 
wider context of historic and con- 
temporary Hinduism. Louis Dumont 
attempted to bring together the insights 
of classical, textual and anthropological 
fieldwork, including his own study of a 
South Indian subcaste, in a book on the 
caste system, Homo Hierarchies (1966; 
English translation 1970). T.N. Madan 
has commented that almost all recent 
sociologists of India have been influenced 
by, even if they have not agreed with, his 
approach (Madan 1999: 475). 

Friedhelm Hardy (1990: 148 49) has 
suggested that in the second half of the 
twentieth century significant advances in 
understanding Hinduism, especially 
regional traditions and individual mono- 
theistic traditions, have resulted from the 
study of Hindu theology. Following pio- 
neering work in the first decades of the 
twentieth century by H.W. Schomerus 
(1879-1945) on Saiva Siddhanta and 
Rudolf Otto on Vaisnavism, and sup- 
ported by the production of critical edi- 
tions and English translations of the 
Puranas and other post-Vedic scriptures, 
the history and theology of many of these 
traditions have been examined in a series 
of works, including, for example, Hardy’s 
own work on the Sri Vaisnavas, and A.K. 
Ramanujan’s work on the Vlrasaivas. Fol- 
lowing the emergence of gender as an 
important analytical category, feminist 


scholars in particular have been interested 
in the theology of the Hindu goddesses 
and in the effects of idealised representa- 
tions of the feminine in the lives of Hindu 
women. The scholarly study of Hindu 
Tantra, initiated by John Woodroffe in 
the early years of the century, has been 
taken further by both textual scholars and 
those who are initiates of the tradition 
they study. 

Although the focus of Edward Said’s 
Orientalism (1979) was the representation, 
especially in literary works since the nine- 
teenth century, of Islam and the Middle 
East, his suggestion that imperialism 
enabled and was enabled by the study of 
Asian cultures was quickly applied in 
other contexts, including the study of 
Hinduism. As well as forcing a re-evaluation 
of much of the work mentioned above, 
Said’s conception of Orientalism has led 
to examination of the role of colonial 
interests in the formation of religious 
identities, above all in the conception of 
Hinduism itself. A number of scholars, 
notably R.E. Frykenberg (1991) and 
Heinrich von Stietencron (1991), have 
argued that the term represents the impo- 
sition by European scholars of an artifi- 
cial conceptual unity onto diverse 
traditions which are better understood as 
separate religions. This, in turn, has pro- 
voked further controversy, with some 
scholars arguing that, though the term 
Hinduism is recent and is Western in 
origin, the concept of a single pan-Indian 
religion may be found earlier in both 
European and Indian sources (e.g. Lor- 
enzen 1999; Sharma 2002) and the term 
itself is in use as early as 1787 (Oddie 
2003: 156-57). It would not be an exag- 
geration to suggest that this debate has 
dominated scholarship for some time, not 
least because it raises issues about the 
provenance of religion itself (e.g. W.C. 
Smith 1978). Scholars (e.g. Staal 1982; 
Fitzgerald 2000) have denied the applic- 
ability and usefulness in India, or in Asia 
more generally, of the term ‘religion’ at 
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all, arguing that it presupposes a distinc- 
tion between the religious and the non- 
religious which, while characteristic of 
modern Western thought, is not found in 
traditional Indian thought. Notwith- 
standing, efforts have been made both to 
defend Hinduism as a religion (e.g. Ferro- 
Luzzi 1991) and to criticise the premises 
on which Hinduism may be denied this 
status (e.g. Sweetman 2003). In this 
respect, disagreements about the nature of 
Hinduism reflect wider disagreements 
within the study of religions about the 
category of religion itself (e.g. J.Z. Smith 
1982). 
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HINDUISM, MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY 

This article will examine the development 

of Hindu traditions during the modern 


and contemporary period. This is of 
course a period of dramatic global 
change, and it is no surprise to note that 
Hindu traditions, like other traditions, 
have developed and been transformed in 
quite startling ways. The entry seeks to 
make sense of these developments by 
putting them in the broader contexts of 
historical process and social change. It 
also seeks to explore the meaning of some 
terms which have become common cur- 
rency in the context of modern Hindu 
traditions: terms such as reform, revival, 
renaissance, neo-Hinduism and, indeed, 
Hinduism itself. We need to be careful 
when we use these terms, as they have 
emerged in contexts of political contesta- 
tion and sometimes reflect the influence of 
particular relations of power. Exploring 
their meaning is one way of under- 
standing how such relations of power 
operate. 

Locating the modern 

Although there has been plenty written 
on particular movements, figures and 
themes of modern Hinduism (see, for 
instance, Beckerlegge 2000; Dalinia and 
von Steitencron 1995; Kaviraj 1995), there 
is rather less available on the idea of 
modern Hinduism and how it has 
emerged (although the issue has recently 
been addressed to some extent in Smith 
2003). This is partly because it is difficult 
to encompass the complexity of changes 
during this period. 

It may also be because it is difficult, 
and indeed controversial, to locate the 
period of modernity. A traditional 
approach is to mark the beginning of 
modernity in India as the beginning of 
British colonial domination over the sub- 
continent. There are several problems 
with this approach. In the first instance, it 
gives the impression that the British 
arrived in India and assumed control in a 
straightforward fashion, with a clearly 
delineated policy of modernisation. In 
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reality, the British domination of India 
was a slow and uneven development - 
variously felt in the economic, military 
and political spaces of subcontinental life 
over a period of more than two centuries - 
before the assumption of crown control in 
1858. Prior to this date, control was exer- 
ted in the name of a commercial trading 
company, the East India Company. The 
Company grew in power through a series 
of micro-level strategies, rather than any 
grand plan of ruling the whole region. 
These strategies were often geared 
towards enabling the British to merge into 
the landscape, disrupting the values and 
perspectives of social and political life in 
the locality as little as possible. This 
policy of non-interference would, it was 
assumed, enable the Company to trade 
effectively in a region where vast profits 
were to be made. In this perspective, the 
image of the British ‘bringing modernity’ 
to India in the late eighteenth century 
must be modified, as the historical pro- 
cesses associated with colonial control 
were by no means clear cut. 

In addition, we need to be wary of any 
image of ‘Western’ modernity contrasted 
with ‘Eastern’ tradition. This is a classic 
polarisation or ‘othering’, which we may 
associate with Edward Said’s notion of 
Orientalism (1995). As a structure of 
knowledge, Orientalism imputes inverse 
qualities to the ‘non- West’ as a means of 
affirming the progressive qualities of the 
post-Enlightenment West. In this for- 
mulation, the image of the modernising, 
progressive force of British colonialism 
imputes an image of stagnancy and 
regression to the subcontinent. This enor- 
mously powerful image has in recent 
years been countered by significant his- 
torical work on the late Mughal period 
(e.g. Eaton 2000) and the eighteenth cen- 
tury (e.g. C.A. Bayly 1990), in which pro- 
cesses of social mobility and change have 
been emphasised. This work suggests that 
the East India Company became part of a 
more general social and economic dyna- 


mism during this period. The Company, 
then, may be seen as a feature of pro- 
cesses of modernisation in which local 
economies were becoming more clearly 
integrated into a developing world system 
of economic interactions. 

This points us towards a concept that 
may indeed help us to pin down the 
beginning of the ‘modern period’ as it 
impacts on Hinduism. This concept is 
globalisation. If we define globalisation as 
an ongoing process of the integration of 
worldwide markets, with all the social and 
cultural interactions which are implied by 
this, then we are beginning to ground the 
idea of the modern period in a useful 
analytical context. 

What, then, does this process of globa- 
lisation mean for the myriad network of 
Hindu traditions? Two themes emerge as 
central. First, there is the whole theme of 
interaction. Globalisation is a process 
which encourages both social and geo- 
graphical mobility, and mobility increases 
interaction. So, for example, during the 
eighteenth century brahmanas from the 
South came increasingly to Benaras, and 
their interaction with local brahmanas 
produced a rejuvenation of brahmanic 
tradition in the city (Bose and Jalal 1998: 
55). More generally, the eighteenth cen- 
tury saw the emergence and development 
of the concept of ‘religion’ as we under- 
stand it today; that is, religion as an 
objective category through which it is 
possible to classify a whole range of 
human activities and thoughts. This cate- 
gory only becomes meaningful through 
the realisation (or, perhaps more precisely, 
reification) of the idea that there are other 
sets of practices and thoughts which may 
be classified as of the same kind. This 
comparative approach, which was so cru- 
cial to colonial understandings of Hindu- 
ism, again emerges out of processes of 
interaction. 

The second key theme associated with 
globalisation is the development of new 
public spaces, spaces in which to articulate 
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the new concepts emerging out of inter- 
action. Social mobility is again significant 
here, as the development of newly power- 
ful social classes demanded the develop- 
ment of new ways of expressing power. In 
addition, new technologies meant that 
new forms of communication became 
available - as we shall see, these have 
proved enormously influential in the 
articulation of a religion called Hinduism 
in the modern and contemporary period. 

Conceptions of Hinduism and 
changes in Indian society in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 

If social mobility was a key feature of the 
eighteenth-century subcontinent, this was 
partly a reflection of the dynamism of 
power relations in the wake of the col- 
lapse of Mughal authority. The Maratha 
Empire was one of several flourishing 
kingdoms which expanded during this 
period. Expansion was accompanied by 
the development of powerful mercantile 
and banking castes taking advantage of 
the new trading opportunities emerging in 
this era of economic dynamism (S. Bayly 
1999: 65-73). In the northern plains 
armed ascetic monastic orders gained 
considerable prominence and political 
authority. They gained power through 
their role as merchants, bankers and sol- 
diers, and were also significant in giving 
opportunities to lower-caste individuals 
to change their economic and social 
status (Pinch 1996: 23-30). All these 
developments led to greater interaction 
across the subcontinent and beyond, and 
so encouraged the emergence of supra- 
local religious identities. 

The activities of the East India Com- 
pany contributed to this dynamic. At the 
same time, the Company’s preferred 
strategy of non-interference in indigenous 
cultural and religious practices ironically 
tended to institutionalise these rapidly 
shifting developments. Hence, when he 
became governor of Bengal in 1772, 


Warren Hastings declared that British 
administrators had to ‘adapt our regula- 
tions to the manners and understandings 
of the people . . . adhering as closely as we 
are able to their ancient uses and institu- 
tions’ (quoted in Cohn 1985: 289). Locat- 
ing these ‘ancient uses and traditions’ led 
to a textualisation of Hindu traditions, on 
the assumption that texts (the more 
ancient the better) would contain the 
most authentic versions of what were on 
the face of it rather degenerate religious 
beliefs and practices, replete with super- 
stition. Orientalist scholars and mis- 
sionaries (particularly after they gained 
official permission to operate in Company 
territory in 1813) were highly instru- 
mental in articulating and promoting this 
textualisation of Hindu traditions. It 
could be argued that their work con- 
solidated the development of supra-local 
religious identities noted above. On the 
other hand, it could be argued that this 
development was a qualitative shift, in its 
insistence on the embodiment of the ‘real’ 
tradition of Hinduism in texts. Some 
scholars have argued that this develop- 
ment was so influential that it constituted 
the invention of Hinduism as a religion 
(Frykenberg 1993; see also the essays by 
von Stietencron, Thapar and Frykenberg 
in Sontheimer and Kulke 2001). 

Focusing on the written texts of the 
Hindu tradition was certainly significant 
in relation to the development of new 
public spaces during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This is because one of the key ways 
in which these public spaces were opening 
up was the increasing circulation of the 
printed word, through pamphlets, cheaply 
produced books and newspapers. The 
newspaper industry expanded rapidly, and 
debates over issues related to religion 
were frequently articulated within this 
forum (Talbot 2000: 60-71). The pro- 
liferation of advanced printing technology 
in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury led to the development of new focal 
points of Hindu devotionalism. This 
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point is demonstrated graphically by the 
story of the Ramcaritmanas. This sixteenth- 
century Hindi version of the Ramayana 
grew into a ubiquitous feature of north 
Indian Hinduism over the course of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tury. The Gita printing press in Gor- 
akhpur, established in the early 1920s, was 
highly instrumental in propelling this text 
into the heart of north Indian Hindu 
homes through its production of cheap 
editions with commentary and illustra- 
tions (see Lutgendorf 1991: 61-63). This 
was in fact part of a broader strategy 
employed by the Gita Press to popularise 
what were perceived as key Hindu texts; 
not just the Ramcaritmanas but also the 
puranic texts and especially the Bhaga- 
vadgita were produced with Hindi trans- 
lations sold at below cost price. The Press 
continues to have a major influence over 
the tenor of contemporary north Indian 
devotional Hinduism. 

In the early colonial period no one was 
more influential in demonstrating how to 
capitalise on the development of a print 
culture than the renowned social com- 
mentator Rammohun Roy. Having settled 
in Calcutta, the hub of the British Indian 
Empire and the focal point for processes 
of globalisation affecting eastern India, 
Rammohun became part of an emerging 
urban intelligentsia, interpreting and 
commenting on the rapid changes affect- 
ing the city and society more generally. 
Much of Rammohun’s published output 
was directed towards refuting missionary 
criticism of indigenous religious practices. 
This resulted in the generation of a series 
of debates in print - such as that which 
ensued after the publication in 1820 of his 
provocative rationalist text The Precepts 
of Jesus - which effectively established a 
public arena for the examination of 
social, religious and cultural issues. As an 
arch-rationalist, Rammohun used this 
public arena to expose what he perceived 
to be the superstitious aspects not only of 
Christianity but also of Hinduism. He 


wrote extensively in his Bengali journal 
Sambad Kaumudi on the status of women 
in Hindu society, and was, during the 
1820s, increasingly vocal in his support for 
the campaign against the practice of sati. 

This campaign was partially respon- 
sible for what is commonly cited as the 
first real act of ‘reform' of Hinduism in 
the modern era, the legal prohibition of 
sati in 1829. One needs to be cautious 
with this idea of reform in nineteenth- 
century India, because it has historically 
been underpinned by some specific epis- 
temological assumptions. The classic, 
Orientalist image of Hinduism during this 
period is as a degenerate system, which 
could only be revitalised by the interven- 
tion of modernisers inspired, inevitably, 
by the reforming zeal of European Pro- 
testantism (Zavos 2000: 39-41). In fact 
reform has been a constant refrain within 
Hindu traditions over a period of some 
three millennia (Jones 1989: 1-14), and it 
is difficult to see how the concerns of 
nineteenth-century reformers - such as 
caste, the status of widows and even sati - 
differed from those of earlier eras. In fact, 
the idea that sati was to be eradicated in 
the interests of modernity is quite proble- 
matic. The East India Company's own 
records demonstrate that the closer you 
got to that focal point of modernity in 
India, Calcutta, the more common the 
incidence of sati became (Nandy 1975)! 
The concept of globalisation may help us 
to understand this evidence. The popu- 
larity of sati may be seen as part of a 
movement to traditionalise Hindu prac- 
tices as a means of protecting an emer- 
ging sense of Hindu identity in the 
context of increased interaction. And in 
fact it is here that the idea of nineteenth- 
century reform as distinctive begins to 
attain some substance. As this sense of 
Hindu identity began to emerge amongst 
particular social classes - those classes 
most involved in the interactions and 
public spaces implicit in the process of 
globalisation - debates ensued about the 
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quality of this identity. How should the 
idea of Hinduism be fashioned as a fea- 
ture of the modem world? In response to 
this question, attitudes of ‘progressive 
reform’ and ‘traditional defence’ began to 
crystallise into political positions in the 
emerging public spaces of modernity. 

Nothing demonstrates this point more 
clearly than the group which was estab- 
lished in 1831 in order to demonstrate 
against the outlawing of sati, the Calcutta 
Dharma Sabha. This Sabha was a crea- 
tion of the same intelligentsia (bhadralok) 
of which Rammohun Roy was a part. Its 
main weapon in its stated aim of defend- 
ing Hindu tradition was to formulate 
petitions and memorials addressed to 
authority, and articulated as public docu- 
ments, through the press as well as 
through the machinery of the modern 
state. It developed a structure which was 
able to wield these weapons effectively - 
namely the structure of a modern organi- 
sation, with a chairman, a secretary, 
financial records, membership lists and so 
on (Zavos 2000: 45). This organisational 
form set a critical precedent for the 
development of modern Hinduism. It 
became the established, legitimate form 
through which individuals and social 
groups could articulate their concerns 
about their ‘religion’. In the development 
of modern Hinduism, the traditional 
institutions of authority - the sampra- 
dayas, gurus and rsis, brahmana pandits 
and caste elders - have sometimes had 
less influence than these modern organi- 
sations. Indeed, as we shall see, very often 
these traditional sources of authority have 
reinvented themselves through these 
structures of modernity in order to gain a 
new sense of authority in relation to the 
modern concept of Hinduism. 

In Calcutta in the 1830s and 1840s the 
Dharma Sabha became the model for the 
first self-consciously reforming organisa- 
tion of modern Hinduism: the Brahmo 
Samaj. Although the Samaj had initially 
been established by Rammohun in 1828 


as the Brahmo Sabha, it was not until the 
early 1840s that the organisation was 
properly instituted by Debendranath 
Tagore. From this point on, the Samaj 
began to expand, opening branches across 
British India. This expansion reflected the 
migration of English-educated middle- 
class Bengalis across the growing Empire, 
in search of positions in government ser- 
vice. The Samaj was particularly strong in 
Punjab, which had been annexed by the 
British in 1856. It also experienced a 
series of splits, the most significant 
inspired by the rather messianic leader- 
ship of Keshab Chandra Sen, whose 
radical pronouncements on the issue of 
caste grated with the more reflective, cau- 
tious approach of Tagore. Sen's Samaj 
developed in the 1860s into a fairly 
aggressive proselytising organisation, but 
in general it remained very much a high- 
caste Bengali concern wherever branches 
were established, and its ability to effect 
change in the wider world of Hinduism 
was consequently limited. Indeed, this 
limitation has led some authors to criti- 
cise the academic emphasis on organisa- 
tions like the Brahmo Samaj and other 
so-called reforming bodies as unrepre- 
sentative of the development of modern 
Hinduism (Bharati 1970; Lutgendorf 
1991; Smith 2003). 

Hindu movements in the late 
nineteenth century 

Although there is some substance to this 
criticism, we do have to acknowledge that 
in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury organisations echoing the form of the 
Dharma Sabha and the Brahmo Samaj 
proliferated across British India. The Dev 
Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj, the Veda 
Samaj, the Arya Samaj, numerous Sana- 
tana Dharma Sabhas and the Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandala are all examples 
of organisations which emerged in the 
public arena during this period. The latter 
two emerged as self-conscious defenders 
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of ‘orthodoxy’. The former all represented 
some form of reformist position in rela- 
tion to the idea of Hinduism. 

The Arya Samaj in particular emerged 
as a powerful force in north India. Its 
founder, Swami Dayananda Saraswati, 
developed a creed based on the absolute 
authority of the Veda as the ‘true’ scrip- 
ture of Hinduism. According to Day- 
ananda, any religious practice or belief 
not found in the Veda was an accretion 
which true Hindus would dispense with. 
In particular, the idea of jati was per- 
ceived as an accretion, and should be 
replaced by a system of merit-based 
varna, as located by Dayananda in the 
Yajurveda. This proved to be an enor- 
mously popular approach amongst 
upwardly mobile middle castes, particu- 
larly in Punjab, where Brahmanism was 
relatively weak. It was also attractive to 
aspiring lower castes and untouchables, 
many of whom sought entry to a higher 
status through the Samaj’s innovative use 
of suddhi, or purification, rituals. The 
latter development was often violently 
resisted by higher castes, and even by 
many members of the Arya Samaj. 

Some lower-caste and untouchable 
groups instead developed their own orga- 
nisations in opposition to what were per- 
ceived as high-caste monopolies like the 
Arya Samaj. In Maharashtra the low- 
caste activist Jotirao Phule established the 
Satyashodak Samaj (Truth-seeking Society) 
in 1873. The Samaj assumed the form of 
a modern organisation in the manner of 
its high-caste counterparts. Yet it posi- 
tioned itself in direct opposition to the 
idea of Hinduism. As Phule stated in 
1882, ‘if our learned Aryans really want 
to build unity amongst all of the people, 
and improve the country, then they will 
have to get rid of this vile religion of 
winners and losers’ (quoted in O’Hanlon 
1985: 267). 

To Phule, then, despite all the public 
activity and institutional modernisation 
associated with Hinduism, it was still a 


‘vile religion of winners and losers’. Like 
many low-caste activists, Phule appears to 
have regarded the idea of modern Hindu- 
ism as little more than a public image 
which disguised a plethora of age-old and 
thoroughly deplorable social practices. As 
well as again calling into question the 
idea of ‘reform’, Phule’s viewpoint helps 
us to problematise some other terms often 
associated with late nineteenth-century 
Hinduism: ‘renaissance’ and ‘revival’. 
Advances in ‘print capitalism’ had 
undoubtedly led to the development of 
new forms of public culture in India. The 
work of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee is 
indicative, for example, of new forms of 
literary expression in Bengal, which may 
conceivably be perceived as ‘renaissant’, 
although it would be more accurate to 
describe it as a Bengali, rather than a 
Hindu, renaissance. In Benaras, Bhar- 
atendu Hariscandra was in the 1870s 
attempting to project the image of a 
homogeneous Hindu religion by con- 
solidating key Vaisnavite doctrines 
(Dalmia 1997). But this was as far 
removed from a ‘revival’ of past practices 
as Dayananda’s conception of ‘Vedic reli- 
gion’. In reality these were responses to 
the particular circumstances of modernity 
at work in various regions of India in the 
later nineteenth century. As with any 
other time, the way people expressed their 
values and beliefs has to be placed in the 
context of a range of specific historical 
developments. To characterise them as 
indicative of a Hindu renaissance or revi- 
val runs the risk of projecting religions as 
having their own kind of history, almost 
outside human agency. In addition, the 
identification of Hinduism as ‘a religion’, 
comparable to and experiencing the same 
patterns of development as other ‘reli- 
gions’, is a highly problematic notion. We 
need to bear in mind that during this 
period the idea of Hinduism as a religion 
is still crystallising within the context of 
the development of particular social 
classes in India, heavily involved in the 
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processes of interaction - economic, 
social, cultural and political - signified by 
globalisation. 

Hinduism in politics and political 
Hinduism 

It is to the area of political interaction in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century that I will now turn. As they 
became increasingly articulated in the 
public spaces of the colonial state, ideas 
about Hinduism were implicated in a new 
kind of politics emerging in this context: 
the politics of representation. This kind of 
politics was partly driven by the develop- 
ment of nationalist consciousness. The 
Indian National Congress, established in 
1885, was the most prominent of a host 
of organisations claiming to represent the 
interests and opinions of Indians, or of 
one or another section of the Indian 
people. These organisations sought to 
influence the policies of the government 
or, increasingly, to oppose the idea of the 
colonial state altogether. Much like the 
religious Samajes and Sabhas described 
above, these organisations developed 
mostly in middle-class contexts and their 
social base was, despite their representa- 
tive claims, generally very narrow. One 
way of legitimising these representative 
claims, then, was to engage with what was 
perceived as popular culture. Hence elite 
nationalists like Bal Gangadhar Tilak and 
Aurobindo Ghose articulated their poli- 
tical concerns using a variety of Hindu 
motifs. From the 1890s onwards, Hindu- 
ism was therefore a consistent feature of 
mainstream nationalist politics. In the 
1920s its role was given a new dimension 
by Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, who 
articulated politics as a religious impera- 
tive, and the nationalist goal of indepen- 
dence as a mere stepping-stone on the 
path to spiritual liberation (moksa). 

Running parallel to and closely inter- 
woven with these developments was the 
growth of a specifically Hindu politics: a 


politics which sought to represent the 
interests and opinions of Hindus within 
the colonial state. This kind of politics 
emerged partly out of the prominence of 
modern organisations seeking to establish 
ideas about what it meant to be a Hindu, 
such as those outlined above. It was also 
encouraged by structures of Orientalist 
knowledge within the institutional culture 
of the colonial state, which sought natu- 
rally to categorise Indians in terms of 
definite religious affiliations. A significant 
example of this institutional culture is the 
All-India Census, which was first taken in 
1871. Religious classification in the census 
implicitly invoked the idea of discrete 
religious communities, ‘fenced off’ from 
one another with definite boundaries. 
Despite the difficulty experienced by 
Census enumerators in acquiring statistics 
on this basis, there is no doubt that this 
projected image of religious communities 
was enormously influential. The Census 
was a published document, debated and 
discussed at length in the press and in 
pamphlets. In political terms, the invoca- 
tion of an identifiable Hindu community 
through the ‘science’ of statistical enu- 
meration (however vague this ‘science’ 
may have been in practical terms) was a 
further encouragement to the representa- 
tion of this community. The government 
compounded the tendency in the first 
decade of the twentieth century by for- 
mally recognising the Muslim community 
as a viable political bloc in the so-called 
Morley-Minto Reform package. This 
established what became known as the 
‘communal principle’ at the heart of the 
developing polity. Influential Hindu 
organisations - in particular the Arya 
Samaj and the Bharat Dharma Maha- 
mandala - were not slow to take up the 
challenge of representing the Hindus in 
the same manner that the Muslim League, 
established in 1906, claimed to represent 
‘the Muslims'. Together these organisa- 
tions established a series of ‘Hindu 
Sabhas’ which emerged in the 1920s as the 
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Hindu Mahasabha, a major political 
organisation which projected itself as the 
voice of ‘the Hindus’ in the run-up to 
independence and was the platform for 
the career of major Hindu politicians such 
as Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
Vinayat Damodar Savarkar. 

The Mahasabha provided a significant 
arena for the development of what has 
become known as Hindu nationalism, 
that ideology which seeks to present 
Hindu-ness as synonymous with the ‘true’ 
culture of India, and Hindus as the only 
‘real’ Indians. This is a major force in 
contemporary Hinduism, both in India 
and in the diaspora. I will return to it 
presently. 

Before leaving the specifically political 
sphere, however, we do need to consider 
the development of non-elite articulations 
of Hinduism as politics. So far we have 
looked at middle-class groups and their 
attempts to project themselves as repre- 
sentative of broader constituencies. As the 
economy and in particular the urban 
areas of India developed, a broader net- 
work of social classes gained access to 
and asserted themselves within the arenas 
of interaction associated with globalisa- 
tion. One way in which this assertion was 
expressed towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century was through cow protec- 
tion. This issue galvanised trading, 
banking and landowning castes in parti- 
cular, and involved other sections of the 
population through a myriad of caste and 
local community based structures of 
mobilisation and enforcement (see Pandey 
1990). As an issue, cow protection was 
not new during this period, but what was 
new was its increasing articulation as a 
‘religious right’ of Hindus, in legal terms, 
and its promotion through modern orga- 
nisations, Gaurakshini Sabhas, using 
modern forms of communication. Care 
needs to be taken not to present cow 
protection as a single movement during 
this period. Numerous fragmentary inter- 
ests were involved. On the other hand, it 


is certainly the case that it was employed 
as a means of invoking the idea of the 
Hindu community. As one government 
officer noted in relation to leaflets dis- 
tributed by a Gaurakshini Sabha in 1893, 
‘some cartoons represent the cow about 
to be slaughtered by a butcher and all the 
different castes of Hindus standing around 
and crying out to him to desist’ (D.F. 
McCracken, quoted in Zavos 2000: 86). 

Cow protection did, of course, fre- 
quently lead to violence. Indeed, in the 
developing towns and cities, in particular, 
the pressures of social change, deprivation 
and economic uncertainty led to the 
development of many dynamic political 
movements in which religious forms of 
identity and religious practice were impli- 
cated. A strident, martial Hindu culture 
developed, through which poor, sudra 
castes adapted Hindu symbols such as the 
cow, institutions such as the Ramllla and 
especially Hindu festivals such as Holl in 
order to express the virtues and triumphs 
of the poor in a Hindu milieu (Gooptu 
2001: 211-21). Amongst urban untouch- 
ables, an egalitarian form of bhakti devo- 
tionalism emerged as an expression of 
opposition to the caste hierarchy (Gooptu 
2001: 151). Such developments demon- 
strate the vibrant dynamism of what we 
might understand as religious identity, 
adapting and being fashioned in order to 
make sense within the multiple contexts 
of modern urban life. Ideological devel- 
opments amongst untouchables crystal- 
lised in the emergence of Adi Hindu 
Sabhas in Uttar Pradesh, the Ad Dharm 
movement in the Punjab and the Adi 
Dravida movement in southern India. In 
the 1930s and 1940s the great untouch- 
able leader Bhimrao Ram Ambedkar 
capitalised on these developments in 
order to build a solid political con- 
stituency. In this sense, the relationship 
between politics, Hinduism and related 
religious identities was not just driven by 
the concerns of high-caste Hindu nation- 
alists. The implication of the myriad 
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traditions we might understand as Hin- 
duism with issues of social and political 
status means that this relationship in the 
modern world is implicit. 

Universalist spiritualism and global 
identity 

As well as these social and political pres- 
sures, modern Hinduism has been deeply 
influenced by a further aspect of its 
development in the nineteenth century. 
This might be termed universalist 
spiritualism - the idea that Hinduism is in 
a unique position to teach the world 
about the inner truths of reality, the 
cosmos and the concept of the divine. 
This approach can be linked to Rainino- 
hun Roy’s defence of Hinduism against 
missionary criticism through a rationalist 
interpretation of Advaita Vedanta, the 
first manifestation of what is often 
understood as ‘neo-Vedanta’ (Halbfass 
1988: 222). In this conception, different 
religions - Christianity, Islam and also 
Vaisnavism, Saivism and so on - are per- 
ceived as different approaches to the one 
divine reality. Advaita Vedanta is, how- 
ever, the most pure and the most effective 
of these approaches; the one which comes 
closest to understanding the nature of 
that reality, and, furthermore, the one 
which is able to encompass all others 
through the totality of its vision of the 
cosmos. What is significant about this 
attitude is perhaps not so much its insis- 
tence on the truth of Vedanta, but its 
reinterpretation of tradition as a means of 
engaging with modernity, in the specific 
context of colonial domination. 

This point is illustrated by the visit of 
Swami Vivekananda to the self-styled 
World Parliament of Religions held in 
Chicago in 1893. Vivekananda was an 
English-educated bhadraloki Calcuttan 
who, having flirted with the Brahmo 
Samaj, turned in the 1880s to the promi- 
nent mystic Sri Ramakrishna. For a gen- 
eration of disaffected middle-class Bengali 


youth, Ramakrishna had begun to repre- 
sent an image of Indian spirituality which 
was the antithesis of Western rationalism. 
It is this attitude which Vivekananda took 
to Chicago. At the World Parliament he 
projected Advaita Vedanta as an expres- 
sion of Hindu spirituality, and offered it 
as a salvific counterpoint to the material 
prosperity and consequent spiritual was- 
teland of the West. The offer was enthu- 
siastically received. Certain Americans 
and Europeans had already become 
actively interested in Indian religions as 
an alternative to the Christian churches. 
Prominent amongst these were Colonel 
Henry Steel Olcott and Madame Helena 
Blavatsky, who together set up the Theo- 
sophical Society in 1875, an influential 
organisation in both India and the West 
(van der Veer 2001: 55-82). 

Vivekananda ’s success in presenting the 
universal spirituality of Hinduism in the 
West enabled him to return to India 
having raised considerable sums of 
money. With this he was able to purchase 
land in Calcutta and establish an organi- 
sation in the name of his guru, Ramak- 
rishna. The Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission was, at the time, a unique blend 
of traditional Hindu institution and 
modern organisation. It projected itself as 
a sampradaya, yet at the same time it 
developed, as the name suggests, into an 
organisation with an active mission in the 
modern world, practising social service 
(seva) of various kinds as a divine duty 
and aiming to ‘spread the word’ of spiri- 
tual reality in an increasingly dehuma- 
nised, materialist society. Like other 
organisations examined in this entry, the 
Math and Mission was established in a 
systematic fashion, a well-managed 
modern structure in a modern world. As 
it established branches both in India and 
in the West, the Mission began to accu- 
mulate wealth through contributions from 
supporters and followers of its cause. 
Through a message of selfless spirituality, 
therefore, this modern organisation with a 
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traditional inflection established a posi- 
tion of considerable wealth and socio- 
political influence. It remains a major 
force in modern Hinduism and is often 
cited as a key example of what has 
become known as ‘neo-Hinduism’. This 
rather vague term is associated with those 
we have looked at earlier, such as ‘refor- 
mist’ or ‘renaissant’ Hinduism. It has 
been used by the influential Sanskrit 
scholar Paul Hacker as a means of dis- 
tinguishing between those who have rein- 
terpreted Hindu ideas around Western 
models and those whose interpretation of 
ideas remains primarily structured around 
indigenous models of thought (Hacker 
1978; Halbfass 1990: 219-20). This dis- 
tinction has been criticised as, amongst 
other things, essentialising and under- 
mining the dynamism of the tradition 
(Beckerlegge 2000: 76-78). But there is a 
sense in which the image of universalism 
and tolerant spirituality associated with 
Vivekananda, and with later exponents of 
the universal or sanatana dharma of 
Hinduism such as Aurobindo Ghose and 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, offers some- 
thing distinctive which may be described 
as ‘neo-Hinduism’. This is a kind of self- 
conscious ‘opening out’ of Hindu ideas to 
the world, on the basis that such ideas of 
tolerance and universalism have a global 
significance, and are globally applicable, 
regardless of the constraints of dharma 
with which they are traditionally asso- 
ciated in India (Halbfass 1992: 51-55). 

This idea is certainly implemented in a 
variety of contexts across India and fur- 
ther afield. It could also be claimed that 
the Ramakrishna Math and Mission has 
become a template, to a greater or lesser 
extent, for a plethora of organisations 
which dominate contemporary Hinduism. 
The Swami Narayana Sampradaya, 
Sathya Sai Baba, the Divine Life Society, 
the Rajneesh Movement, the Interna- 
tional Society for Krishna Consciousness 
(ISKCON), the Radhasoami Satsang, the 
Brahma Kumaris; these are all organisa- 


tions which operate both in India and 
abroad and have a stake in what the 
anthropologist Lise McKean has called 
‘the business and politics of spirituality’ 
(McKean 1996: 1). Her characterisation 
reflects the fact that the idea of Hindu 
spirituality has become integrated as a 
feature of our globalised world, as a kind 
of oppositional rhetoric which is never- 
theless heavily implicated in the develop- 
ing power of transnational capital 
(McKean 1996: 10). At the heart of this 
development has been the emergence of 
‘modern gurus’ - religious teachers who 
emphasise the need to ‘revitalise’ spiri- 
tuality, who use modern methods of 
communication to propagate their mes- 
sage and who regularly travel to different 
parts of the world in order to preach, 
raise funds and consolidate their organi- 
sations (van der Veer 1994: 136-37). 

Having a global presence is one way, of 
course, to demonstrate the global sig- 
nificance of Hindu spirituality. It is also a 
means of servicing the ritual and spiritual 
needs of what during the twentieth cen- 
tury became an enormous Indian dia- 
spora. Indian communities can now be 
found across the globe, from Trinidad to 
Tooting. The religious commitment of 
these communities is often perceived as a 
means of preserving cultural identity in a 
non-Indian environment (Vertovec 2000). 
As second and third generations emerge, 
new ways of articulating this identity are 
fashioned. Modern gurus and their orga- 
nisations are undoubtedly instrumental in 
fashioning these new identities, helping to 
propagate the image of tolerant spir- 
itualism as the ‘essence’ of Hinduism. 

One highly significant actor in this 
process has been the Vishwa Hindu Par- 
ishad (VHP; World Hindu Council). This 
organisation was initiated in 1964 by an 
archetypal modern guru, Swami Cin- 
mayananda, under the guidance of the 
Hindu nationalist Rashtriya Swayamse- 
vak Sangh. The avowed objective of the 
VHP was to develop a unified image of 
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Hindu dharma in the context of diverse 
traditions (not just those recognised as 
Hindu, but also Sikh, Buddhist, Jain 
traditions - those that are seen as indi- 
genous to India) and to consolidate this 
image both in India and across the dia- 
spora communities. The VHP has grown 
rapidly to occupy a central position in the 
political and cultural spaces of Hinduism. 
It manufactures an image of modern 
Hinduism which combines the rhetoric of 
tolerant spirituality with the martial tra- 
ditions of Hindu nationalism. The unify- 
ing agenda of the VHP leads it to 
propagate certain festivals and figures as 
emblematic of Hindu-ness, or Hindutva. 
Rama and Ramanavami are especially 
significant, particularly as the figure of 
Rama has been progressively reinvented 
as a martial hero, defending the honour 
of Hinduism. The VHP has also laid par- 
ticular emphasis on the sacred geography 
of Bharata (India) and the idea of pil- 
grimage (yatra) associated with it. This 
has led to the significant opening of a 
temple to Bharat Mata, Mother India, in 
Hardwar (McKean 1996). This temple is 
in many ways emblematic of the invented 
traditions of modern Hinduism. 

With the advance of globalisation, and 
in particular the process of time-space 
compression associated with it, such 
images as those described here have had a 
major impact on how Hindus conceive of 
their religion. The internet has become a 
major force in the propagation of Hindu- 
ism, with sites such as the Global Hindu 
Electronic Networks (GHEN; http:// 
www.hindunet.org) and Hinduism Today 
(http://www.hinduismtoday.com) deliver- 
ing ideas about Hinduism to a worldwide 
audience. Television productions of the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata have also 
been major forces in propagating parti- 
cular versions of these multi-faceted epics 
as authoritative, and so representative of 
modern Hinduism. 

There is no doubt that in the con- 
temporary period there is a strong 


compulsion to homogenise the many tra- 
ditions of Hinduism and that to a certain 
extent the processes associated with glo- 
balisation have encouraged this trend. 
This is, in a sense, a natural progression 
from the nineteenth-century idea of Hin- 
duism as ‘a religion’, comparable to other 
religions in the world. Certainly, amongst 
many people around the globe, the con- 
cept of Hinduism as one of five or six 
world religions is seen as an unremark- 
able, uncontestable fact. At the same time, 
however, the new public spaces of the 
globalised world have opened up the pos- 
sibility for the articulation of dissonance 
and resistance to this homogenised view. 
Bhakti has always provided a channel to 
articulate this kind of resistance in recog- 
nisable Hindu idioms, and this remains 
the case. Dalit (untouchable) and low- 
caste groups have been particularly sig- 
nificant in challenging the hegemony of 
homogenised Hinduism in recent times, 
developing alternative theologies which 
are characterised by the acknowl- 
edgement of diversity (Ilaiah 1996). The 
voice of the dalit is now to be heard on 
the internet, providing a significant coun- 
terpoint to sites such as GHEN (see, for 
example, http://www.dalitstan.org). Women 
too provide an independent voice which is 
engaged in challenging this hegemony: the 
women’s publishing house Manushi and 
the work of its editor Madhu Kishwar are 
key examples of the way in which this 
voice is being expressed (see also Kishwar 
1998). 

The modern religion we call Hinduism 
may in fact be characterised by the ten- 
sions between centripetal and centrifugal 
forces which are identifiable in this com- 
plex set of traditions. At times, Hinduism 
is a religion which is clearly recognisable 
and comparable with other religions 
around the world. At other times it 
appears to evade this comparison and 
challenge the whole category of religion 
as an analytical tool for understanding 
the way humans behave in the world. 
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Because of this, it holds a critical position 
for our understanding of religious prac- 
tice in the twenty-first century, as well as 
our understanding of how processes of 
globalisation are impacting on our world. 

See also : Advaita; Arya Samajj; Bhakti; 
Bharat Dharma Mahamandala; Blavatsky, 
Helena; Brahma Kumaris; Brahmo Samaj; 
Caste; Chatterjee, Bankim Chandra; Cin- 
mayananda, Swami; Dalits; Dayananda 
Saraswati, Swami; Dev Samaj; Dharma; 
Divine Life Society; Gandhi, Mohandas 
Karamchand; Ghose, Aurobindo; Guru; 
Hacker, Paul; Hariscandra; Hindu Maha- 
sabha; Hinduism; Holl; International 
Society for Krishna Consciousness; Jati; 
Kishwar, Madhu; Mahabharata; Malaviya, 
Pandit Madan Mohan; Moksa; Swami 
Narayana Sampradaya; Nationalism; 
Olcott, Henry Steel; Orientalism; Pandit; 
Prarthana Samaj; Radhakrishnan, Sir Sar- 
vepalli; Radhasoami Satsang; Rajneesh 
movement; Rama; Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission; Ramakrishna, Sri; RamanavamI; 
Ramayana; Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh; Roy, Rammohan; Sacred geo- 
graphy; Sai Baba (as movement); Sai Baba, 
Sathya; Sampradaya; Sati; Savarkar, 
Vinayat Damodar; Sen, Keshab Chandra; 
Tagore, Debendranath; Television and 
radio; Theosophy and the Theosophical 
Society; Tilak, Bal Gangadhar; Tirthayatra 
(Pilgrimage); Varna; Veda Samaj; Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad; Vivekananda, Swami; 
Widowhood; Women, status of 
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HINDUTVA 

A number of Hindu nationalist organisa- 
tions, including Shiv Sena and the groups 
affiliated to the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh, have been founded on a commit- 
ment to defend and foster Hindutva 
(‘Hinduness’). Elements of this ideology 
can be traced back to the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, secret societies committed to free- 
ing India from British rule, and to the less 
direct influence of the Arya Samaj. 


The concept of Hindutva was for- 
mulated by Vinayat Damodar Savarkar 
(1883-1966), who was greatly influenced 
by Giuseppe Mazzini’s role in the making 
of the modern Italian state. Savarkar 
encouraged revolutionary activities in 
India through Abhinav Bharat, a secret 
society he created in 1904. Revolution 
and cultural nationalism lay at the heart 
of his ideas, first expressed comprehen- 
sively in his Indian War of Independence 
1857 (1908), which portrayed Hindus and 
Muslims fighting together against the 
British. Svaraj (self-rule) and svadharma 
(the individual’s own obligations) were 
identified as principles underlying Indian 
resistance. By the 1920s India’s Muslims 
had replaced the British as the enemy of 
Hindus in Savarkar’s writing, reflecting 
increasing communal violence and com- 
petition. In his classic statement of Hin- 
dutva ideology, Hindutva: Who Is a 

Hindu? (1923), Savarkar defined Hindutva 
as the culture of the ‘Hindu race’, of 
which Hinduism, the religion, is but an 
element. Rejecting ‘Hinduism’ as an alien 
concept, he defined Hindu dharma as the 
religion practised by Hindus as well as 
Sikhs and Buddhists. He portrayed India 
as a holy land, sanctified by the deities 
and Hindu martyrs, and its people as a 
nation (rastra) bound together by blood 
and a common culture preserved by San- 
skrit and Hindi, in spite of differences in 
caste. Savarkar’s ideas have been adopted 
by a range of Hindu nationalist ideolo- 
gues, including Keshav Bahrain Hedgewar 
and Madhav Sadhasiv Golwalkar. 

Proponents of Hindutva have sought to 
promote the identification of national 
identity with the religious and broader 
cultural heritage of Hindus. Measures 
taken to achieve this end have included 
attempts to ‘reclaim’ individuals judged 
to have taken up ‘alien’ religions, the pur- 
suit of social, cultural and philanthropic 
activities designed to strengthen awareness 
of Hindu belonging, and direct political 
action through various organisations, 
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including recognised political parties such 
as the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). Such 
expressions of political ‘Hinduism’ have 
proved controversial, having been blamed 
for contributing to the growth of com- 
munal violence in the period leading to 
Indian Independence and subsequently in 
post-Independence India under a secular 
constitution, for example during the con- 
troversy over the contested site at Ayod- 
hya in 1992. Faced with economic 
uncertainty and internal and external 
threats to national security, however, 
many Hindus have responded positively 
to the political appeal of Hindutva ideol- 
ogy, as indicated by the increasing power 
of the BJP over the closing decades of the 
twentieth century and its role as a coali- 
tion partner in India's national govern- 
ment. However, the 2004 election result 
suggested that the secular ideals of the 
Congress Party retained their appeal. 

See also: Abhinav Bharat Society; Arya 
Samaj; Ayodhya; Bharatiya Janata Party; 
Buddhism, relationship with Hinduism; 
Dharma; Golwalkar, Madhav Sadashiv; 
Hedgewar, Keshav Baliram; Hindu Maha- 
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HIRANYAGARBHA 

‘Golden embryo’. One of the names 
developed in later Vedic times for the 


abstract supreme being or the primordial 
cosmic egg that produces the desiring/ 
creative spirit of the universe. Hir- 
anyagarbha’s only mention in the Rgveda 
occurs at 10.121.1 as the one lord of what 
exists, a philosophic name for the sun. 
Part of the ascending monistic tradition 
of Brahmanic/Hindu reflection, he occurs 
in the Atharvaveda (e.g. 4.2.8 as the 
golden-coloured germ that emerges from 
the primordial waters) and in the Brah- 
manas (e.g. Taittinya Samhita 5. 5. 1.2 as 
identified with Prajapati). Eventually he 
becomes a name of the Trimurti Brahma. 

See also: Atharvaveda; Brahma; Brahma- 
nas; Prajapati; Rgveda; Trimurti; Vedic 
pantheon; Vedism 
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HIRANYAKASIPU 

‘Golden-seated’, ‘golden-robed’. A Daitya 
ruler famous for his ruthlessly accumu- 
lated wealth and power and for his impi- 
ety. Declaring himself lord of the three 
worlds, Hiranyakasipu even claimed 
Indra’s throne, protected by a boon 
Brahma had formerly granted. It secured 
his absolute power and rulership, and 
assured that no god or created being 
could kill the Daitya either indoors or 
outdoors, neither during the day nor at 
night, either on earth or in the atmo- 
sphere, or through weapons ( Bhagavata 
Purana 7.3 4.3). 

According to the Bhagavata Purana 
(7.5.33—7.55), Hiranyakasipu himself pro- 
voked his fall by cruelly persecuting his 
son Prahlada for his unwavering Vaisnava 
faith. Protected by Visnu, Prahlada sur- 
vived all of his father’s attacks, who 
finally was killed by the Narasimha ava- 
tara (incarnation) of the god in a situa- 
tion complying with all details of 
Brahma’s boon (Bhagavata Purana 7.8-9; 
Siva Purana, Rudrasamhita 43). In the 
differing Visnu Purana version (1.15.1 40 
20.39) father and son are reunited. 
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See also: Brahma; Indra; Puranas; Siva; 
Vaisnavism; Visnu 
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HITOPADESA 

See: Pancatantra 

holI 

A Hindu festival held in February/March, 
or the Hindu month of Phalguna, that 
involves all the community. Although the 
festival is traditionally marked by the 
lighting of bonfires on the evening before, 
in which pieces of coconut are sacrificed 
and the flames circumambulated, it is the 
throwing of coloured dyes or water on 
each other for which the festival is more 
famous. On the day of HolI, everybody 
engages in throwing coloured water or 
powder dyes on each other, both within 
family groups and in the streets. Beha- 
viour can be very robust, with large 
groups of young men colouring everyone 
in sight. The festival is also marked by the 
reversing of traditional social authority 
patterns; women are allowed to rebuke 
and insult their husbands, sometimes 
publicly in groups on the streets; students 
can be rude to their teachers and small 
children will often throw mud and even 
rubbish at adults passing by. The atmo- 
sphere is one of abandonment and gaiety 
but can easily become quite aggressive 
and competitive. 

There are similarities to the idea of 
carnival in the West but the festival has a 
number of explanations concerning its 
origins. Generally these are associated 
with the demoness Holika, who ate a 
child every day. One day it was the turn of 


a poor widow to offer her only son to be 
eaten. However, a sadhu advised all the 
children of the area to gather together 
and abuse the demoness. Holika died of 
shame and rage. In recent times, Holika 
seems to have been linked with the 
demon-king Hiranyakasipu and the story 
of the child devotee Prahlad. This may be 
a part of the process of legitimising the 
festival by linking it to a legend asso- 
ciated with Visnu. In diaspora, Hindus 
celebrate the festival in a more restrained 
fashion, lighting bonfires and reciting 
prayers, but rarely with the displays of 
abandonment or the spraying of coloured 
dyes. 

See also: Diaspora; Hiranyakasipu; Prah- 
lad(a); Sadhu; Utsava; Visnu 
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HOLWELL, JOHN 
ZEPHANIAH (1711-98) 

Born in Dublin, Holwell spent thirty 
years in Bengal with the East India Com- 
pany. In his time, he was famous (now 
infamous) for his exaggerated account of 
his incarceration during the occupation of 
Calcutta by the Nawab of Bengal in 1756 
(the ‘Black Hole of Calcutta’ incident). 
He later published, in different parts and 
over several years, a historical work 
(1765-71) which included an account of 
‘the religion of the Gentoos' based upon a 
text identified by Holwell only as the 
‘Chartah Bhade Shastah’ (i.e. Sastra of 
the four Vedas). While not a scholarly 
work even by the standards of his 
immediate successors among British 
Orientalists, Holwell’s book is never- 
theless notable for his insistence that 
Hindus were monotheists and that their 
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religion represented the original revela- 
tion of God at creation. The book, with 
its implication of the superiority of Hin- 
duism, was eagerly received among 
heterodox thinkers in Europe, and was 
quickly translated into German and 
French. 

See also: Hinduism, history of scholarship 
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HOMOSEXUALITY 

Homosexuality is mentioned in the Dhar- 
masdstras and Epics, Ayurvedic texts and 
Kamasastra. Brahmanic textual tradition, 
with its clear emphasis on reproductive 
sexuality and patriliny, generally con- 
demns homosexual activity. Texts such as 
the Manusmrti for example, mention lines 
and expiation rituals for homosexual 
activity. In most textual contexts, female- 
female sexual relations are more severely 
punished than male-male relations. 

However, it appears that the sparse 
references to homosexuality in such lit- 
erature reflect more the purpose of these 
texts than the social history of homo- 
sexual activity in South Asia. The Kdma- 
sutra of Vatsyayana, by contrast, is one of 
the few Sanskrit sources that affirms 
same-sex relations in the context of dis- 
cussing varieties of sexual experience. Its 
ninth chapter, called Auparistaka, ‘Oral 
Sexual Activity’, mentions persons of a 
third nature (tritlya prakrti), some of 
whom engage in same-sex activity. 

Under British colonialism, homosexual 
activity was officially criminalised when 
anti-sodomy laws were written into the 


Indian Penal Code (IPC). In 1860, under 
Lord Macaulay, the Indian Law Com- 
mission instituted Section 377, which 
reads: ‘intercourse against the order of 
nature with any man, woman or animal 
shall be punished with imprisonment for 
life . . . and shall also be liable to fine’. In 
contrast to the brahmanic laws that 
involved temporary forms of punishment 
for such offences, the IPC and legal mod- 
ernity reified the condemnation of homo- 
sexual activities in a new way. Today, 
many Hindu right-wing organisations, 
such as the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS), that attempt to uphold 
fixed visions of ‘Hindu morality’ con- 
struct homosexuality as foreign to Hin- 
duism and attribute its presence in India 
to Muslims and the British. 

Queer scholars and activists are 
searching for alternative voices in both 
Sanskrit and vernacular literary and ritual 
contexts. The works of Ruth Vanita (2000, 
2002), for example, attempt to locate 
spaces of same-sex intimacy in traditions 
such as bhakti to demonstrate instances 
of Hinduism’s diversity and flexibility on 
the subjects of gender and sexuality. 
Organisations such as the Gay and 
Lesbian Vaishnava Association Inc. 
(GALVA) provide networking and reli- 
gious support for queer persons who 
identify as Hindu. 

See also: Ayurveda; Dharmasastras; Les- 
bianism; Mahabharata; Ramayana; Rash- 
triya Swayamsevak Sangh; Sex and 
sexuality; Vatsyayana Mlallanaga 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 

Scholars have often denied the applic- 
ability of human rights to Hinduism 
because of its prevailing social hierarchy, 
preference for groups over individuals and 
emphasis on duty. But the following 
arguments could be made for the idea 
that human rights have been known to 
Hindus. 

First, the idea of autonomy, on which 
the concept of human rights is usually 
based, is at the heart of the law of karma 
(‘as you sow, so you shall reap’), which is 
a recognition by Hindus of the human 
capacity for self-determination and the 
idea that justice is impartial. Just as the 
theory of autonomy acknowledges self- 
determination as a universal human 
capacity rather than a property of action 
(because acts can always be coerced for 
good or bad reasons), so too does the law 
of karma. Just as human rights recognise 
limits made necessary by the rights of 
others and the needs of society, so too 
does the law of karma. Just as individuals 
are the ultimate source of value for 
human rights, so too are they according 
to the law of karma. It is only in human 


form that one can seek liberation, after 
all, and liberation is defined as realisation 
of the true self (atman), which is within 
all. And just as autonomy needs agency 
(self-consciousness, desire, intention and 
action), so does the law of karma. 
Second, Hinduism acknowledges that ‘the 
general rule, in the absence of express 
provision to the contrary, is equal dis- 
tribution’ (samam syad-asrutitvat). Third, 
Hinduism acknowledges that there are 
universal human rules/virtues (samanya- 
dharma), such as non-violence, truthful- 
ness, non-stealing, celibacy, renunciation 
of possessions and self-control. Its first 
rule, for instance, is the negative right of 
non-injury/non-killing (ahirnsa). Its 
second rule, truthfulness, has been linked 
with justice and human rights following 
Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 1.4.14, which 
says that righteousness/justice (dharma) is 
truth (satyam). Like those advocates of 
human rights who argue that rights are of 
practical importance primarily because of 
the duties they imply (which presupposes 
the correlativity between rights and 
duties), so too Hinduism accepts this 
correlativity but generally approaches it 
from the side of duties. Parents have a 
duty, for instance, to marry off their chil- 
dren in order of age; the correlative, 
though implicit, idea is that all people 
have a right to marry. Or the husband’s 
family, should he die before his wife, has a 
duty to support his wife; the correlative 
right, of course, is that she has a right to 
support. 

Even with its emphasis on duties, which 
have imposed constraints that might seem 
onerous from today’s standards, Hindu- 
ism has always provided exceptions. Self- 
defence, for instance, is an exception to 
the negative right of non-injury. Sam- 
nyasa (renunciation to pursue spiritual 
goals through radical autonomy) is an 
exception to the norm of life within 
society, regulated by duties and rights 
based on family and caste. Reform is an 
exception to religiously prescribed norms, 
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moreover, if unrighteousness prevails. 
Hinduism, for instance, allows revolution 
against an unrighteous king who makes 
the people hate him. Although admitting 
that rights and duties are correlative and 
even interchangeable, A. Sharma argues 
that the language of rights, which has 
antecedents in Hinduism, is preferable 
today to duties, because the idiom of 
duties has not been balanced in Indian 
history with rights and state protection of 
individual freedom (Sharma 2003: 144—52). 

See also: Ahimsa; Asrama; Atman; 

Dharma; Ethics; Karma; Samnyasa; Upa- 
nisads 
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The makers of Hindu temples and sacred 
images traditionally traced their lineage 
back to Visvakarman. The regulation of 
their craft was linked to specialist castes 
and the principles governing their work 
were laid down in the Silpascistras. 
Although some early examples of dec- 
orative art and mural and miniature 
painting beyond the confines of temples 
were devoted to secular subjects, many 
motifs were taken from religious and 
mythological sources. The interaction 
with Islamic artistic traditions during the 
Mughal period (sixteenth-eighteenth cen- 
tury ce) resulted in vibrant, regional 
schools of art. From the eighteenth cen- 
tury ce, this fusion of Hindu and Muslim 
artistic conventions influenced and was 
influenced by European styles of painting, 
inaugurating changes in popular Hindu 
iconography that have been influential to 
the present day. 

During the nineteenth century, increased 
access to European-style painting, new 
forms of technology, new tastes and new 
markets had a profound impact upon 


Hindu artistic forms, including religious 
iconography, and resulted in distinctive 
schools of Indian art. Technological inno- 
vations included printing presses and 
chromolithographic reproduction, which 
replaced woodcuts, photography and the 
means to achieve mechanised mass pro- 
duction. By the 1880s, such was the speed 
of change in Bengal, where the British 
presence was most felt, that lithographic 
prints and oleographs had virtually sup- 
planted more traditional styles of painting. 

The first chromolithographic press in 
India was started in Calcutta by the Cal- 
cutta Art Studio in 1878 and was followed 
by that established in the Bombay region 
in 1894 by the south Indian painter Raja 
Ravi Varma (1848-1906). Ravi Varma had 
been exposed to Indian courtly traditions 
of painting as a child and had closely 
observed the techniques of European oil 
painting. His pictures of Hindu deities 
and scenes from popular devotional nar- 
ratives combined traditional Hindu 
aesthetic sensibilities and iconographic 
conventions with European techniques, 
and with the emphasis upon naturalism 
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that characterised the genre of European 
history painting and depictions of Biblical 
scenes. Where previously German firms, 
already involved in the production of 
erotica and Roman Catholic prints, had 
manufactured some Hindu devotional 
pictures, Ravi Varma and his German 
collaborator succeeded in creating an all- 
India market for his paintings. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, 
the colour prints produced by Ravi 
Varma and the presses in Calcutta had 
captured the popular art market and 
because of the style of production were 
becoming more uniform. The new and 
realistic settings chosen for devotional 
pictures owed much to the interiors of the 
dwellings of contemporary wealthy 
Hindus, with their neo-classical columns 
and European furnishings, and to Eur- 
opean landscapes. At the same time, fea- 
tures of the older symbolism - the use of 
bright blue when depicting certain deities 
and the incorporation of multiple limbs - 
were retained, particularly by the Cal- 
cutta Art Studio. Vivid colours, quasi- 
medieval costumes, rounded goddesses 
with faint, enigmatic smiles and glistening 
landscapes with swans and lotuses soon 
characterised the genre. The faces of the 
deities took on an increasingly asexual 
appearance as a result of their full form 
and composed features, an impression 
strengthened by long hair and orna- 
mentation. These pictures continue to 
occupy a central place in the devotional 
lives of countless Hindus, whether as 
posters or on calendars. During the cam- 
paign for independence, Ravi Varma’s 
Western-influenced style fell out of favour 
with the intelligentsia, and more assertive 
and ferocious embodiments of the nation- 
alist cause in the form of the Mother 
Goddess were popularised. 

Several other important centres for the 
creation and distribution of poster art 
emerged during the twentieth century, 
including the Sri Devi Art Studio estab- 
lished by C. Kondiah Raju at Kovilpatti 


in 1944. The increasingly standardised 
portrayal of the deities in devotional 
prints has influenced the depiction of 
mythological subjects in the Indian 
cinema, for example SantosI Ma-(ta), in 
the hugely popular serialisations of the 
Ramayana in the late 1980s and then the 
Mahabharata on Doordarshan (the state 
television service), and more recently on 
the internet. As sympathy for the Hin- 
dutva movement grew in India during the 
last quarter of the twentieth century, 
representations of Rama, in particular, 
were transformed to emphasise more 
militant and militaristic characteristics. 
The consolidation of a sizeable Hindu 
diaspora during the twentieth century 
created conditions that encouraged the 
standardisation of Hindu iconography in 
media designed for global circulation. The 
popular Amur Chitra Katha comic series, 
with its instantly recognisable depictions 
of deities and great personalities, has 
become widely used by communities out- 
side India to introduce their children to 
Hindu myths and a Hindu understanding 
of India’s history. The process of drawing 
upon both Indian and European artistic 
conventions continues in movements such 
as the International Society for Krishna 
Consciousness (ISKCON), which pub- 
lishes richly illustrated texts. 

The arrival of photography in India 
during the 1840s reinforced the growing 
tendency towards realism in the por- 
traiture of artists like Ravi Varma, further 
contributing to the standardisation of 
popular iconographic representations. It 
also enabled devotees to photograph the 
great religious personalities of the latter 
part of that century and subsequently. It 
thus gave rise to traditions of ‘photo ico- 
nography’ centred upon popular Hindu 
gurus, for example Ramakrishna and 
Sathya Sai Baba, and leaders, such as 
Mahatma Gandhi, in which the photo- 
graphic image has shaped subsequent 
representations in other media, including 
‘bazaar art’. 
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Mass production, the availability of 
new materials and the effects of con- 
sumerism and globalisation continue to 
affect the production and situating of 
murti (sacred images). Precious metal, 
bronze and clay have given way to cera- 
mics and plastic, and pictures of deities 
and teachers have been reproduced on 
items as diverse as key fobs, tiles and 
fridge magnets. Representations of the 
divine are now manufactured for acquisi- 
tion as souvenirs, whether by Hindu or 
foreign tourists, as much as for their ori- 
ginal use as cultic objects. The deities in 
their festival tableaux have not been 
immune from the influence of Hollywood 
cinema. 

See also: Aesthetics; Caste; Diaspora; 
Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; Guru; 
Hindutva; Image worship; International 
Society for Krishna Consciousness; 
Mahabharata; Mandir; Rama; Rama- 
krishna, Sri; Ramayana; Sai Baba, 
Sathya; SantosI Mata; Silpasastras; 
Visvakarman 
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IDOLATRY 

Idolatry is often solely narrowed to mean 
the worship of statues, as practised, by 
and large, by non-monotheists, but the 
term may be more accurately extended to 
the worship or adoration of anything. In 
fact, many mystics hold idolatry to be the 
veneration of anything other than the 
divine, irrespective of how the devotee 
wishes to portray Him or Her. In religious 


contexts, the term idolatry possesses 
negative undertones propelled by the cul- 
tural imperialism of monotheism: the idol 
is seen as that of a ‘false' god and it is 
only the formless deity that has the 
potential for divine legitimacy. It is 
thus necessary to understand this form 
of worship from the perspective of the 
Hindu. 

When the devotee engages in what 
appears to be the worship of a statue or a 
picture, he or she participates in murti 
puja, literally ‘the worship of the form’ 
and not of the statue per se. The cliched 
and perhaps apologetic interpretation of 
this practice, which suggests that the 
statue is not the object of worship but an 
aid to worship, holds true to some extent, 
but the devotional sentiment may be 
taken a step further. What the outsider 
sees is not what is in the mind and heart 
of the murti pujaka, the one who engages 
in murti puja. The bhakti or devotion 
expressed by the sincere devotee is sub- 
jectively transformative in that the statue 
is not actually a statue; for the devotee, it 
is the very manifestation of his or her 
deity. The murti does not simply enable 
the devotee to focus, but to serve his ot- 
her Lord in person. To the outsider, this 
appears as the worship of carved stone, 
but just as one sees a loved one in a pho- 
tograph and not the ink and paper used 
to create the image, the devotee sees 
through the material used to make the 
statue, and instead perceives his or her 
Lord alone. Thus the devotee's bhakti can 
in principle, transform any object into the 
murti of a deity for the devotee, if the 
heart of the devotee perceives it as such. 
One may argue that it is the experience of 
bhakti that then matters, and not neces- 
sarily the object of devotion; the murti 
simply facilitates this bhakti. 

The mandir is not just a building con- 
taining a statue, but is seen as the temple 
of an indwelling living deity. When a 
murti is formally installed in a mandir, the 
prana pratistha ceremony of infusing the 
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life force of the deity into the statue is 
undertaken. This is performed according 
to a strict protocol through the recitation 
of sacred formulae. The murti must 
then be seen as living, treated respectfully 
and worshipped daily in accordance 
with formal ritual procedure. The differ- 
ence in the two personal and formal 
approaches perhaps stems from murti 
puja’s dual origins in both folk worship 
and Tantrism. 

Historically speaking, iconography of 
deities has been present ever since pre- 
Vedic days and continued to exist in the 
popular and vernacular traditions. Vedic 
ritualists, however, concerned with the 
performance of fire sacrifices had no need 
for anthropomorphic imagery but focused 
on the powers and functions of the devas, 
the cosmic archetypes. While the TJpani- 
sads centred on the nature of the Self 
(Atman) as Brahman, emerging theistic 
sects equated their deities with the man- 
ifest forms of Brahman and developed 
their own murtis and temples. In the 
Grhyasutras, a set of rules for house- 
holders, puja refers to the honouring of 
brahmanas invited to ceremonies. The 
same ritual procedure was used for the 
ritual worship of the deity through the 
murti once the practice was later incor- 
porated into the Brahmanical system. 
Popular worship focused on the relation 
between the deity and the devotee and 
thus any representation was appropriate. 
Tantrism, though, which emphasised the 
characteristics of the image as revealing 
the attributes of the deva, resulted in the 
standardisation of the images of the 
deities along with a new understanding of 
the relationship between the powers of the 
deity and the devotee. 

See also : Agnihotra; Atman; Bhakti; Brah- 
man; Brahmanas; Deities; Grhyasutras; 
Image worship; Indus Valley civilisation; 
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IMAGE WORSHIP 

Image worship is a widely prevalent prac- 
tice in Hinduism. It has blossomed and 
survived through the centuries of its 
manifold growth and spread beyond 
India’s borders into Tibet, China, Japan 
and the Southeast Asian countries 
through travelling and migrating Bud- 
dhists and Hindus. Today, image worship 
is engaged in both in urban areas and in 
villages. In recent years it has been tele- 
vised widely in channels watched avidly by 
Indians living abroad. The practice also 
survives in the numerous temples 
(mandir) scattered throughout India and 
quietly exists in household shrines, in 
dashboards of taxi cabs, lorries, long- 
distance buses, in shops and tea-shacks. 
In fact, in spite of strong pronouncements 
made by highly respected systems of phi- 
losophy originating in India calling the 
Divine formless (e.g. Advaita Vedanta), it 
can be said that image worship is still one 
of the defining characteristics of Hindu- 
ism. This is because of the Hindu belief 
that the Formless expresses itself through 
forms, that it is indeed immanent in all 
that is, including the is-not. Non-being 
and being generate each other, are con- 
tained in each other. Together, they make 
a whole, which continuously becomes 
manifest in perceptible forms. As mani- 
festations of the creative power, all forms 
are divine. To be is to be divine, at least in 
theory. Debate about the role and status 
of image worship emerged as a major 
theme of modern Hindu discourse, prob- 
ably reflecting the prominence attached to 
critiques of idolatry in Christian mis- 
sionary polemic. Swami Dayananda Sar- 
aswati of the Arya Samaj opposed image 
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worship on the grounds that it was not 
found in the Veda, famously recalling an 
incident during the Sivaratri vigil when 
he was troubled by the sight of mice run- 
ning over the image of Siva and unable 
to accept that God would permit this 
defilement. 

In contrast, Swami Vivekananda was 
not prepared to condemn image worship 
since he emphasised the tolerance and 
inclusivity of Hinduism, which meant that 
even less sophisticated forms of belief and 
practice were worthy of respect, in the 
process attacking those reformers who 
inveighed against image worship because 
they were condemning a form of devotion 
necessary to others. 

Moreover, it is still possible to find 
examples of Christian denunciation of 
image worship. A broadcast made by Pat 
Robertson with his son, Gordon Robert- 
son, went as far as to identify what they 
regarded as idolatry as the cause of 
India’s ills, causing considerable offence 
and prompting a defensive reaction that 
tended to present image worship in sym- 
bolic terms. 

The word ‘image’ can be understood in 
many ways. Images can mean ‘reflections’, 
akin to what is known as ‘pratibimba’ in 
Sanskrit. Reflections can appear in the 
mirror, in water or against light, as sha- 
dows. In each case, it is understood that 
the reflection is a mere image of the real 
object and hence not real in the same 
sense as the object itself. It cannot per- 
form the same functions as the object 
itself. Hence, the images are treated as 
somewhat unreal, more like appearances 
than as reality. Yet that they are also real 
in some sense is undeniable. Even as 
images, they can wreak havoc and 
destruction through their power of creat- 
ing illusions. Avidya (ignorance), maya 
(illusion) and bhranti (error) are powerful 
forces in life, even though they recede 
when true knowledge dawns. They are 
built into our knowledge system, a system 
that brings into play several factors inter- 


acting with each other and building upon 
each other. Most of these factors are 
either completely or partially beyond our 
control. For instance, visual perception 
depends on the condition of our eyes, 
how the object is lit, at which time of the 
year it is being perceived, from which 
angle, etc. When we deal with reflections, 
the additional factor of a medium 
through which the object is perceived is 
introduced and its effect upon our per- 
ception has to be reckoned with. We may 
perceive an object knowing it to be a mere 
reflection, or we may erroneously think of 
the image as the real object. When the 
Hindu worships the image, neither of 
these processes takes place. When the 
image is known to be a simple reflection, 
it is easily seen as not the real object and 
not placed on the altar. Sultan Alauddin 
Khilji saw queen PadminI’s image in the 
mirror, as the purdah regulations did not 
permit a direct encounter. What he saw 
infatuated him and led him through a 
series of acts to win the queen ‘in person’. 
The image of the queen was not what he 
worshipped. He went after the real Pad- 
mini. In contrast, when the lion in 
Aesop’s fables saw his own image in the 
well he mistook it for a real lion, was 
angered by what he saw and jumped to 
his death. Likewise, in Plato’s ‘Allegory 
of the Cave’, the shadows on the wall of 
the cave are perceived as real objects by 
the cave dwellers, who have no access to 
the real objects casting the shadows from 
outside the cave. In the last two instances, 
the image is perceived as the real object 
due to an inescapable condition built into 
the system of knowledge of the respective 
perceivers. In order for the animal or the 
cave dwellers to tell the image from the 
real object, things will need to happen. 
Only then can they be set free and stop- 
ped from suicidal leaps and enchained 
existence. The Hindu, however, does not 
need to be ‘delivered’ from a similar 
situation. Image worship is the worship 
not of an appearance, but of what is 
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genuinely real or as real as things can get 
to any human being. 

In a sense, all human beings can be 
seen as images of the divine. The father 
and the mother become the supreme 
deities. Devotion to them is experienced 
as a fulfilling religious emotion and may 
be considered enough for a spiritual life 
as the divine spirit resides in our parents. 
In the same vein, our children are images 
of God. The qualities of innocence, joy, 
trust and unconditional devotion to par- 
ents that we find in the children are 
recognised as divine. The child we hold in 
our arms is the same as the Baby Krsna. 
Tending to our baby is a complete reli- 
gious activity. It brings us joy, makes us 
responsible, opens our hearts to all other 
children. Similarly, loving one's spouse 
can be a religious function if one is able 
to see in one’s partner a loving compa- 
nion for life. If the partners fulfil their 
vows to each other, then they have ful- 
filled a religious obligation. Our involve- 
ment with our friends can also be 
considered a sacred affair. A friend is an 
image of the Divine. Thus, dasya, or ser- 
vice to parents, vatsalya, or affection for 
children, prema, or love for a partner, the 
bonds of brotherhood and sisterhood that 
we may feel for our friends, are all divine 
experiences. It is because we are thus able 
to see what is human as divine that at 
times of great sorrow, when we need to 
reach out to the source of superhuman 
strength, we are able to cry out to the 
Divine as our Father or Mother, Friend 
or Saviour, hold it close to our hearts as 
we do a baby, to rejuvenate our afflicted 
selves. 

Once the world is perceived as created 
in the image of God, the entire order of 
nature becomes worthy of worship. Ani- 
mals of all kinds, members of the plant 
kingdom, rocks and stones, mountains 
and rivers, the sky, the air, the waters, the 
earth, the heavenly bodies, the day and 
the night are all seen as bearing the 
imprint of the Divine. Hymns are sung in 


their praise, propitiations offered and 
tender, loving care is bestowed upon 
them. The thought that the world is an 
image of the Divine is not, however, the 
reason why images are built and wor- 
shipped by the Hindus. This philosophy 
simply clears the way for such worship by 
declaring that there is nothing unholy 
about form, multiplicity, change or mut- 
ability. It further suggests a way to con- 
nect the formless with what has form, the 
one with the many, the universal with the 
particular, by using the parent-child ana- 
logy. It provides a philosophical basis for 
nature worship, animism and polytheism. 

The origin, persistence and celebration 
of image worship are significantly con- 
nected with the idea of manifestation. The 
image is worshipped because the deity 
manifests itself through that image. Parti- 
cular deities manifest themselves through 
particular images. This does not necessa- 
rily mean that the Hindu is a polytheist. It 
is widely understood that the different 
deities are manifestations of the same 
supreme deity in various roles. Just as the 
same individual is capable of being multi- 
ple without losing his/her identity, the 
Divine also can undergo different experi- 
ences and express its different moods, 
functions and acts in different visible 
images. The settings, shapes, postures and 
facial expressions may change accord- 
ingly. The worship of multiple images can 
cohabit quite comfortably in the mind of 
a Hindu with the belief that in the ulti- 
mate analysis there is only one Divine 
Spirit. We call this One Divine by many 
names in recognition of our different 
needs. In fact, a Hindu has the right to 
choose any particular deity as his or her 
very own to worship. This chosen deity is 
known as Istadevata. However, each 
person knows that the numerous deities 
chosen by the numerous people are really 
one and the same. The many deities 
simply represent the many ways in which 
people have sought refuge in the same 
source of strength and compassion. It is 
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the one indestructible quality which man- 
ifests itself in particular forms. When that 
ground of all, namely Being, becomes 
discernible by us in a particular object, 
that object is seen as worship-worthy. Any 
existent thus qualifies for worship. At the 
hour of worship, however, we need to go 
through a conscious process of delibera- 
tion and choice. The image worshipper 
goes though a mental process resulting in 
the recognition of a particular form as 
divine for the purpose of that specific act 
of worship. When the image is built, the 
worshipper has to ceremoniously instil life 
into it. The ceremony involves purifica- 
tion with substances such as honey or 
ghee, the installation of a number of 
deities into the various parts of the image, 
and prana pratlstha, which involves the 
recitation of mantras to give prana, or 
vital breath, to the image. The final act is 
the opening of the eyes, after which the 
image is considered to be ‘live’. Without 
this ceremony, the image remains an arte- 
fact, as venerable as any other piece of 
nature, even if it is a spectacular piece of 
art. The Divine Spirit must be invited to 
take residence in the image or else be dis- 
covered, through the grace of God, to be 
pre-existent in it, before it begins to be 
worshipped. At the end of worship, the 
invoked spirit may be bade goodbye, and 
clay images are often immersed in the 
waters in order to return to the earth 
what is from the earth. The Citmayl (one 
whose essence is consciousness) appeared 
as Mrnmayl (one who is made of dirt) to 
the devotee to establish a bond with her 
‘earthy’ child. The straw, the clay, the 
rocks, the metals that make the image are, 
by Hindu logic and philosophy, all divine. 
But worship is an act of love, connected 
to the insecurities of our mortal existence 
in need of benediction and support. The 
Hindu experiences fulfilment in the act of 
worship when an image that is alive with 
the presence of the Divine is placed in 
front of the eyes and the heart, much in 
the same manner that our being is quieted 


when we can behold and hold our dear 
ones in our presence. The fact that the 
devotee pours out his devotion on one 
particular locus does not clash with the 
belief that the Divine is omnipresent. 
Thus, it is with volition that the devotee 
looks upon the image as a manifestation, 
consecrates it and proceeds to offer the 
worship. The Divine is here, there and 
everywhere. In his book Yaksas: Essays in 
Water Cosmology, Ananda Coomar- 
aswamy refers to this characteristic of 
Being as the dual nature of Brahman 
as being ‘in a likeness and not in any 
likeness’. 

When trying to understand image wor- 
ship, the idea of manifestation has to be 
looked at carefully. Every existent, ani- 
mate or inanimate, manifests the Divine. 
It is, is no longer and becomes again, in 
accordance with the laws of its own being 
and of being in general. Each being can 
be said to manifest the principles of birth, 
growth, decay and rebirth. When an 
image is worshipped, however, the Great 
Root of all being is specifically invited to 
take its seat in the image, to manifest 
itself in the little set-up. There is a process 
of double manifestation involved here. 
One is spontaneous, taking place with no 
human intervention, as God manifest in 
creation. The other occurs through the 
special call of the worshipper. The image 
becomes religiously meaningful because 
the devotee gives it that meaning. We see 
the image as housing God, and hence 
cherish it. Worship is a two-party affair. 
The devotee plays as important a role in it 
as the deity. Rabindranath Tagore expres- 
sed this sentiment in the lines: ‘but for 
me, Oh Lord of the three worlds, all your 
love would be meaningless’ ( Geetabitan ). 
The same truth is expressed in the fol- 
lowing lines: ‘If I die, Oh Goddess of the 
Three-cities, there will be no one to call 
your name’. 

Thus it is that the Hindus believe that 
the One Divinity manifests itself in plural 
forms, in images of stone, clay, metals, 
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through strokes of the artist's brush, in 
photographs and in all live creation. In 
undergoing this process of manifestation, 
the manifesting power subjects itself to 
the principles of subjective limitations 
that characterise anything created: (1) its 
experience can last only for a limited 
period of time and can occur only in suc- 
cession; (2) it can be in only one place at 
a time; (3) it can attend to only a few 
things at a time; (4) it is limited to the 
confines of its own way of knowing; (5) it 
is subject to the confusion-creating 
powers of Maya. These limitations are 
called prapancas, or marks of finitude. 
While subjecting itself to prapanca, the 
Manifesting Spirit yet remains ultimately 
free and identical with itself. The mani- 
festation is an ‘abhasa’, a ‘glimpse’ of 
what is manifested, without the latter being 
exhausted or affected by the process. The 
Divine is essentially formless and invi- 
sible, and yet, as constantly manifesting, 
is always recognisable in the manifest. 

See also: Advaita; Altars, domestic; Arya 
Samaj; Brahman; Buddhism, relationship 
with Hinduism; Coomaraswamy, Ananda 
Kentish; Dayananda Saraswati, Swami; 
Idolatry; Images and iconography; 
Istadevata; Krsna; Mandir; Mantra; Maya; 
Rsi; Sacred animals; Sacred geography; 
Siva; Sivaratri; Southeast and East Asia, 
Hindus in; Tagore, Rabindranath; Televi- 
sion and radio; Veda; Vivekananda, Swami 
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IMAGES AND ICONOGRAPHY 

Images of the various Hindu deities are 
not only found in temples and shrines but 
can be found in virtually all Hindu shops, 
offices, homes and on the dashboards of 
trucks and buses. These images can be 
found in a staggering array of differing 
forms such as colourful lithographs, 
wood, stone and brass sculptures, plastic 
models and stucco work. 
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The earliest carved images on the sub- 
continent are images of yaksas and yaksis 
dating from the third century bce. These 
images of animistic spirits, often in the 
form of snakes, are associated with ferti- 
lity and are often found near pools and 
the bases of trees, and can still be found 
throughout India today. The earliest 
images of Hindu gods are some bas relief 
carvings of the deities lndra and Surya 
found at a Buddhist monastic retreat at 
Bhaja, near Bombay, from the second 
century bce. Images did not really flourish 
until the Gupta period (fourth to seventh 
century ce), which is often called the 
Golden Age of Indian Art. During this 
period we also see the construction of 
the first stone temples and it is likely that 
it is during this period that images 
became important focal points of reli- 
gious practice. 

There are three main categories of 
sacred images, which may be termed 
formal, informal and natural icons. An 
informal icon might be little more than a 
large rock, usually painted orange and 
frequently with large stylised staring eyes. 
Other informal icons might have features 
that make them clearly recognisable as 
one or other of the many Hindu deities. 
For example, rudimentary images of 
Hanuman as rocks roughly carved in the 
form of a monkey carrying a mace and 
painted orange can be found in many 
parts of India. Natural icons are specific 
natural objects that are associated with a 
particular deity. Examples of natural 
icons include the ice linga that form each 
year in the Amarnath cave in Kashmir 
and saligramas, fossil stones found in 
some Himalayan rivers that are said to be 
a manifestation of Visnu. 

Formal icons on the other hand are 
made according to strict conventions 
which govern posture, colour, number of 
arms, sacred objects which are held, 
mudras (gestures) and appropriate vahana 
(animal mount/vehicle). Each of these 
prescribed elements of the image has a 


specified range of meanings. For example, 
Siva’s trisula (trident) on the macrocosmic 
level represents the three gunas and con- 
sequently suggests that Siva fulfils the 
functions of Creator, Preserver and 
Destroyer. On the microcosmic level the 
trisula represents the three principal nadis 
(the subtle channels that conduct prana): 
ida, pingala and susumna (Danielou 
1991: 216). 

Not only do all the prescribed elements 
have to be present but there are very pre- 
cise measurements that determine the 
iconometric proportions of each image. 
The formulas for the making of images 
are found in a number of texts known as 
the Silpasastras. Details of iconography 
can also be found in the Puranas , and in 
particular the Visnu Purana. 

The image has to be beautiful for it to 
be an effective focal point for religious 
devotion. The definition of what is beau- 
tiful is defined in the Silpasastras. Only if 
the iconometric proportions are accurate 
does the image become tenable as a place 
for the deity to reside (Michell 1988: 73). 
The basic unit of measurement in the 
construction of an image is known as a 
tala, which is the distance between the 
hairline and the lower jaw. The Silpasas- 
tras also specify the exact process for 
making images. For example, in making 
the brass image of Siva Nataraja (Lord of 
the Dance), utilising a lost wax process, 
there are detailed instructions on how to 
prepare the wax, the clay that is used to 
coat the initial model and the recipe for 
the alloy (Pillai et al. 2002). 

Each particular deity is also repre- 
sented in numerous different manifesta- 
tions. For example, the Mudgala Purana 
lists thirty-two names of Ganesa. 
Although there seem to be no icono- 
graphical details given in the text, these 
names have assumed clearly delineated 
iconographical forms. For example, Bala 
Ganapati is traditionally represented as 
seated, with four arms and holding a 
banana, a mango, sugar cane and a 
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jackfruit, whereas Vlra Ganapati is repre- 
sented with sixteen arms, each holding a 
weapon, such as a discus, sword and tri- 
dent. Different forms visually represent 
differing aspects of the deity. The fruit in 
the image of Bala Ganapati represents 
fertility and abundance and the weapons 
held by Vlra Ganapati represent the dis- 
criminating powers of the mind, both 
characteristics associated with Ganesa. 

Furthermore each image suggests a 
bhava, a mood or state of being, accord- 
ing to the form that it takes. Hindu ico- 
nography has developed a system of 
conventions that evoke certain feelings. 
These conventions are often determined 
by the relationship between vertical, hor- 
izontal and diagonal lines. For example, 
the lines of the image of Visnu reclining 
on the cosmic serpent Sesa are pre- 
dominately horizontal, evoking a sense of 
tranquillity and harmony; whereas a 
stress on diagonal lines, such as in the 
image of Durga slaying Mahisa the Buf- 
falo demon, suggests action and dyna- 
mism. The linear orientation of the image 
is also related to the elements. So a hor- 
izontal line is associated with water, 
whereas a diagonal line is related to the 
wind (Baumer 1995). 

The image of the deity in the temple is 
known as murti or arcavatara. Both of 
these terms suggest that the infinite, which 
transcends all form, takes on a defined 
and limited shape for the sake of the 
devotee. The image therefore is not simply 
a representation or a symbol, but is con- 
sidered to be the deity. In Vaisnavism the 
murti is considered to be one of the five 
forms of the deity. 

There are two main forms of temple 
images. There are images that are perma- 
nently installed and utsava murti, proces- 
sional images. Many of the beautiful brass 
images that are displayed in museums of 
Indian art throughout the world are in 
fact designed and made to be carried 
outside the temple on special festival 
occasions. Often these images are carried 


around on wooden carts known as rathas. 
The image and the processional vehicle 
are elaborately decorated. The most 
famous of these processional festivals is 
the Rathayatra in Puri dedicated to 
Jagannatha. In addition temporary 
images are sometimes also important 
features of certain festivals. For example, 
in Bengal large images of Durga are 
constructed of unfired clay and placed in 
the street during Durga Puja. These 
images are then destroyed and remade 
each year. 

See also: Buddhism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Deities; Durga; Durga Puja; 
Ganesa; Gunas; Hanuman; Indra; Jagan- 
natha; Mahisa; Mandir; Mudra; Murti; 
Puranas; Ratha Yatra; Sesa; Silpasastra; 
Siva; Surya; Utsava; Vaisnavism; Visnu; 
Wayside shrines; Yaksas 
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INDO-EUROPEAN 

TRADITIONS 

Indo-European (IE), a term borrowed 
from comparative linguistics, refers to a 
particular group of languages, including 
Sanskrit, Latin and Greek, which descend 
from a common origin. This IE proto- 
language was unwritten, but can be par- 
tially reconstructed by comparing its 
descendants. Where and when it was 
spoken is controversial, but many favour 
the south Russian steppes c.3500 bce. 
Spreading from there, it differentiated 
into various branches, among them Indo- 
Iranian, which itself branched into Ave- 
stan (the original language of Zoroastrian 
scriptures) and Sanskrit. Since culture is 
largely transmitted in and alongside lan- 
guage, the question soon arose how far 
the linguists’ model applies to traditions - 
to belief systems, narratives, customs, etc. 
Though vigorously promoted by the 
copious and erudite work of Georges 
Dumezil (1898-1986), IE cultural com- 
parativism has remained controversial, 
and most specialists in particular bran- 
ches of IE studies prefer to ignore 
comparisons extending outside their spe- 
cialism. Dumezil’s approach has found 
only a few continuators, and its place in 
pedagogy remains minimal. 

Over the last decade the view that 
Indo-European languages came to India 
from outside has been attacked by Aryan 
Indigenists’, many of them Indian, who 
see it as reflecting colonialist prejudice. In 
their turn the revisionists are attacked as 
being ignorant of comparative philology 
and motivated by nationalism (JIES 
2002). However, use of a common origin 
framework for cultural comparativism 
does not depend on the geographical 
location of the common origin. 

Dumezil’s theory of the three functions 
in IE ideology focuses on a particular 
triadic pattern pervasive in the older or 
more traditional parts of the IE world 
and rare elsewhere. Within such triads 


each item relates to one of the following 
principles: ( 1 ) sovereignty and the manip- 
ulation of the sacred; (2) force or war; (3) 
fecundity with its conditions and con- 
sequences. These principles can be con- 
ceptualised as three distinct bundles of 
ideas which together constitute an ideol- 
ogy used to classify or organise many 
areas of social life. Where the pattern 
occurred, the order in which the princi- 
ples were represented typically reflected a 
ranking, so the principles were named 
first, second and third. 

In Hinduism the most important mani- 
festation of the ideology was the twice- 
born varnas: brahmanas represent the 
first function, ksatriya (or rajanya), the 
second and vaisya, the third (the sudra 
being seen as descendants of the dasa 
aboriginals subjugated by immigrant 
Aryans). But Dumezil recognised many 
other manifestations. One was a set of 
Vedic gods - Mitra-Varuna, Indra, the 
twin Asvins, a grouping attested occa- 
sionally in the Samhita and also in a 
fourteenth century bce Hittite treaty; here 
two of the functions are represented by 
paired beings. Another example was the 
set of gods who father the five Pandava 
brothers in the Mahabharata : Dharma; 
Vayu and Indra (both second function); 
and again the Asvins. Different manifes- 
tations often ‘harmonise’ with each other. 
Thus, when the brothers adopt disguises, 
the son of Dharma chooses a brahmana 
role while the twins take vaisya roles. 
Manifestations also occur in ritual and 
law, and Manu’s eight modes of marital 
union (Vivaha) are seen by Dumezil as an 
expansion of three basic modes - by 
dowry (kanyadana, first function), cap- 
ture (second) and purchase (third). 

Manifestations of the ideology may be 
inherited as such from the IE proto- 
culture or may be created within their 
own branch of the tradition in the light of 
the inherited ideology. Thus, according 
to Dumezil, the twice-born varnas con- 
tinue a division of labour already present 
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in the proto-culture (though not necessa- 
rily in the form of social classes), while 
the Pandava pentad was created by Indian 
bards who transposed an inherited theo- 
logical structure into epic form. More- 
over, he (and others, e.g. Bruce Lincoln) 
have proposed an IE origin for cultural 
elements that stand outside the three 
functions. For instance, linguists have 
long known that the names of Vedic 
Dyaus, Greek Zeus and Latin Ju(-piter) 
go back to 'Dye us' (the inverted commas 
here indicating a reconstruction), and 
comparison with the Norse god Heim- 
dall shows that the Mahabharata hero 
Bhlsma, incarnation of Dyaus, retains 
features that once belonged to 'Dye us’. 
Surprisingly - given their relative dates of 
fixation - the Mahabharata offers more to 
cultural comparativism than do the allu- 
sive hymns. 

Recent work by Allen argues that 
Dumezil’s trifunctionalism is a com- 
pressed model of an ideology that was 
actually pentadic. Expressed in terms of 
social roles, the full model would recog- 
nise king, priest, warrior, producer, serf. 
As seen by the twice-born, king and serf 
are both outsiders, the serf being excluded 
from cultic life and the king representing 
totality, transcending or standing outside 
social divisions. Though the king is 
sometimes said to be ksatriya and hence 
inferior to brahmanas, his separation 
from ksatriyas at his inauguration (raja- 
suya) better represents his basic position. 
This approach recognises a fourth func- 
tion relating to Otherness but split into 
valued and devalued aspects, and it 
modifies Dumezil’s definition of the first 
function by transferring sovereignty to 
the valued aspect of the fourth (which 
also covers creators and founders). The 
sudra are interpreted, not as tacked on to 
an earlier triad, but as filling a devalued 
slot present in the original ideology (a slot 
which also covers enemies, demons and 
destroyers). In general, where Dumezil 
looks for triads liable to elaboration, the 


newer model looks for pentads liable to 
contraction and blurring. 

Applied to the Mahabharata, the pen- 
tadic model has led to: (1) reanalyses of 
structures treated by Dumezil (Pandava 
brothers, modes of marital union); (2) 
recognition of new contexts manifesting 
the ideology (Kaurava generals); (3) some 
direct comparisons with Greek epic 
(Arjuna’s marital history is cognate with 
Odysseus’). Probably, indeed, contrary to 
Dumezil’s transposition theory, both epic 
traditions go back to proto-IE heroic 
narratives. IE origins have also been sug- 
gested for, among other things, the pat- 
terning of cosmic time (yugas) and 
features of yoga and Samkhya doctrine. 
Though they involve similar methods to 
IE comparativism, Veda-Avesta compar- 
isons naturally reach back no further than 
Indo-Iranian. 

Scholarly consensus on Hinduism’s 
debt to its IE roots (as distinct from sub- 
strate influences and independent devel- 
opments) will need much further work, 
but the field offers exciting prospects. 

See also-. Arjuna; Asvins; Bhlsma; Dharma; 
Indra; Kauravas; Mahabharata; Mitra; 
Nationalism; Pandavas; Samhita; Sam- 
khya; Sanskrit; Varna; Varuna; Vivaha; 
Yoga; Yuga 
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‘Lord’; ‘man’. The Vedic personification 
of thunder/lightning and the fertilisation 
principle of nature. Whereas the features 
of sky brightness and lightning remained 
integral to such Dyaus’ cognate cor- 
ollaries as the Greek Zeus and Roman 
Jupiter, in India the thunder expression of 
virility emerged as an independent and 
separate figure, namely Indra, king of the 
gods. Indra ’s central feat is the defeat of 
the rain-withholding dragon Vrtra, 
thereby insuring the fertility and prosper- 
ity of the lands for humanity. His stand- 
ing epithet is vajrin, ‘bearer of the 
thunderbolt’ (e.g. Rgveda 10.83.6). As the 
champion-god par excellence, Indra’s 
other enemies include Tvastr, Tvastr’s son 
Visvarupa, and even Varuna. There is 
always an implicit if not explicit enmity 
between Indra and the asuras - exempli- 
fied in particular by the Adityas, the sons 
of Aditi. It is through this opposition that 
the anti-humanistic expressions of Brah- 
manic Hinduism are developed. As early 
as the Yajurveda, the asura Visvarupa is 
converted into a Brahmana, making 
Indra’s former heroic act an instance of 
the unforgivable sin of brahmanicide. 
Vrtra too comes to be declared a Brah- 
mana. In subsequent literature, Indra is 
forever losing his throne to an usurping 
asura, thereby paving the way for the 
emergence and super-intervention of the 
Trimurti-figures of Siva and Visnu. 

In the Vedic as opposed to the Hindu 
characterisation of Indra, the rain-god is 
a full expression of victorious humanity. 
He is often paired with a supporting 
figure (Agni, Visnu, Pusan), and his alli- 
ance with the intoxicating Soma is espe- 
cially stressed. Rgveda 6.59.2 names the 
lightning-god Indra and the fire-god Agni 
as twins. Elsewhere, the one is identified 
as the other. In essence, Indra and Agni 


are the divine twins, or Asvins - expres- 
sing ultimately both the immortal and 
mortal aspects of human nature. While 
Indra’s name is compared by some with 
the word indu, ‘drop’, suggesting Soma, it 
is more likely to be a cognate of the 
Greek aner (genitive, andros), ‘man’. 
Indra’s attendants are the rain-assistants, 
the Maruts. Among the epithets ascribed 
to Indra, we find that of savitr (Rgveda 
2.30.1, 3.33.6), which emerges later as the 
solar stimulator god Savitr. 

Other popular Indra epithets are Sakra, 
‘mighty one’ (e.g. Rgveda 1.10.5, 4.16.6), 
and Saclpati, ‘lord of might’, ‘husband of 
Sacf (e.g. Rgveda 3.60.6) - the personifi- 
cation of strength being considered 
Indra’s consort. In later literature, Indra 
and Sacl’s child is Jayanta, ‘victory’. The 
essential corpus of Indra’s mythology 
survives through the Hindu gods of Siva 
and Siva’s son Kumar/Skanda/Karttikeya. 
The feminine personification of divine 
energy, now known as Sakti, is usually 
identified as Siva’s consort Durga. Indra 
himself has been relegated to being one of 
the eight world-protectors (Lokapalas) - 
most prominently as the guardian of the 
direction of the east. 

See also: Aditi; Agni; Asuras; Asvins; 
Durga; Dyaus Pitr; Siva; Skanda; Soma; 
Trimurti; Tvastr; Varuna; Vedism; Visnu 

Michael York 


INDRA DEVI (1900-2002) 

Born Eugenie Vasilievna Peterson in 1900 
in Latvia, she married a Czech commer- 
cial attache and in 1930 travelled to India, 
where she studied yoga, first with 
Kuvalayananda and later with Krishna- 
macharya. For seven years she ran, with 
Krishnamacharya’s blessing, a yoga 
school in Shanghai. Then in 1946 she 
sailed for America, where she started 
teaching yoga to Hollywood stars such as 
Gloria Swanson and Greta Garbo. 
During the 1960s she visited Soviet Russia 
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and briefly taught yoga to government 
officials in the Kremlin. In 1966 she met 
Sai Baba and formulated a new practice 
based on this encounter called ‘Sai Yoga’. 
She died in Buenos Aires in 2002. Some- 
times referred to as ‘the First Lady of 
American Yoga’, Indra Devi did much to 
make yoga accessible to the West. Her 
early practical books, like Forever Young, 
Forever Flealthy (1953, based on her time 
with Krishnamacharya) and Yoga for 
Americans (1959), present yoga primarily 
as a regime of physical and mental health, 
divested of mystical trappings. 

See also : Krishnamacharya, T.; Kuvalaya- 
nanda, Swami and Kaivalyadhama; Sai 
Baba, Sathya; Yoga; Yoga, Modern 

Mark Singleton 
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INDRA JATRA 

While this autumnal festival continues to 
be celebrated in several places in India 
and Nepal, it is only Kathmandu that 
celebrates the festival in a fashion that 
adheres closely to the ritual prescriptions 
laid out in classical Sanskrit-language 
texts. The earliest reference to the origin 
of this festival is found in Mahdbharata 
1.57, in which Indra has King Vasu raise a 
wooden pole, still the festival’s central 
object, as a reminder of his royal dharma. 
The Nepalese origin story focuses, rather, 
on the humiliation of the marginally royal 
Indra, arrested by the citizens of the 
Kathmandu Valley for stealing the parijat 
flower. The Kathmandu performance 
incorporates an amazing variety of ritual 
elements, many of which are carried out 
via a series of urban processions, that 
serve to construct royal power, humiliate 
the thief Indra, display the protective 
power offered by Bhairav and the living 


goddess Kumarl, and remember the 
recently departed ancestors. 

See also : Indra; Kumarl Jatra; Mahabhar- 
ata; Pitrs; Utsava 

Michael Baltutis 
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INDRAPRASTHA 

Literally meaning ‘Indra’s station’, Indra- 
prastha is the capital city of the Pandavas 
in the Mahdbharata. The Pandavas built 
Indraprastha, which lies along the 
Yamuna River, on an uncultivated tract of 
forested land which was given to them by 
their uncle King Dhrtarastra in an 
attempt to avoid the inevitable conflict 
between the Pandavas and his own sons, 
the Kauravas. The Mahdbharata recounts 
that Krsna and Arjuna burned down the 
Khandava forest, paving the way for the 
construction of the capital city, where 
King Yudhisthira would perform his con- 
secration ceremony (rajasuya), proclaim- 
ing himself the most powerful king. 
Despite these grand beginnings, Indra- 
prastha was only the Pandava capital city 
for a brief period, as after emerging vic- 
torious in the great Bharata war the Pan- 
davas claimed the Kaurava capital city of 
Hastinapura for themselves. Some 
archaeologists claim that the excavation 
site at Purana Qila, in present-day Delhi, 
represents the ruins of Indraprastha. 

See also: Arjuna; Dhrtarastra; Indra; Krsna; 
Mahabharata; Pandavas; Yudhisthira 

Brian Black 
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INDUS VALLEY CIVILISATION 

Discussions of the origins of Hinduism 
until the early twentieth century had one 
obvious starting point: the Veda of the 
Aryans. The term Aryan derives from the 
Sanskrit ‘arya’, which means ‘noble’ and 
is used to designate the people whose 
religious world is reflected in the Rgveda. 
However, as much of Hinduism is not 
prefigured in the Veda, the discovery of 
the Indus Valley Civilisation was greeted 
with great excitement. The cities of Har- 
appa and Mohenjo-Daro, part of the 
Indus Valley Civilisation, were uncovered 
by Sir John Marshall and his team during 
the 1920s. These urban settlements were 
located in the basin of the Indus river, 
which flows through present-day Paki- 
stan. They flourished from approximately 
2500 bce to 1700 bce, although the 
beginnings of the civilisation itself have 
been dated to the Neolithic Period (7000 
6000 bce). Both cities had a huge acropo- 
lis and rectangular city plans, with 
Mohenjo-Daro also sporting a Great 
Bath. Later archaeological findings 
uncovered over 1,000 more sites, includ- 
ing Kot Diji, Amri, Kalibangan, Mehr- 
garh and Lothal, as well as an impressive 
palace in Mudigak, Afghanistan. The 
cultural unity between the cities has been 
demonstrated in architecture, pottery and 
writing, and archaeologists have now 
categorised the various historical strata 
into Pre-Harappan, Early Harappan, 
Mature Harappan and Late Harappan. 


C.F. Oldham (1893) first tried to paral- 
lel the Rgveda land of Sapta Sindhu, or 
‘Seven Rivers’, with some empirical 
paleogeology. The Sarasvatl (between the 
Yamuna and the Sutudri or Sutlej) was 
considered the most distinct in majesty 
(Rgveda 4:61.13) and Oldham thought 
that this may be the dry riverbed of 
Hakra, which, according to local legends, 
once flowed through the desert to the sea. 
After the discovery of the Indus Valley 
Civilisation, Sir Aurel Stein (1942) 
mapped out various Harappan sites along 
the banks of the Hakra and his dis- 
coveries raised many questions about the 
relationship between the Vedic Aryans 
and the Indus Valley residents: if this 
river was indeed the Sarasvatl of the 
Rgveda, could the Aryans have lived at 
the same time as, or even been related to 
the citizens of, the Indus Valley Civilisa- 
tion? Some scholars thought that the 
Indus Valley Civilisation held the key to 
the indigenous culture that had existed 
prior to the presumed Aryan invasion. A 
variant of this view posits Aryan migra- 
tions, though here too the Aryans tend to 
emerge as dominant. In religious terms, 
this suggests that indigenous beliefs and 
practices filtered into and interacted with 
an exogenous Vedic heritage. An alter- 
native view identifies continuities between 
the Indus Valley Civilisation and the 
Aryans, according to which the former 
was an early version of Vedic culture. The 
religious implications of this view turn on 
the wholly indigenous roots of Hinduism 
rather than appealing to an incoming 
Indo-European ideology. 

Although such speculations are interest- 
ing, they are problematic because both the 
Aryan and the Indus Valley civilisations 
are ancient and we cannot accurately 
judge the nature of the religion or culture 
from those times. The discussion has also 
taken a political dimension in the post- 
colonial period, with many Indian scholars 
hoping that the Indus Valley Civilisation 
can demonstrate that the Aryans came 
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from India, rather than from outside, as 
most Western scholars think. However, 
one should be wary of misinterpreting 
why certain scholars have questioned the 
status quo; they are not necessarily work- 
ing with a nationalist agenda in mind, but 
are, rather, questioning the standard 
hypotheses about this highly speculative 
area of study (Bryant 2001). 

It is often argued that the difference 
between the Aryan and Indus Valley civi- 
lisations is that the Aryans were nomadic, 
pastoral and horse-centred: it is generally 
thought that they introduced the domestic 
horse into the country. On the other 
hand, there is some evidence to support 
the indigenist interpretation in reports of 
horse remains having been found at a 
number of Indus sites. If confirmed, this 
would suggest that the Indus Valley Civi- 
lisation was Aryan. Of course, both the 
nature of the remains and the role of the 
horse as an Aryan cultural marker have 
been questioned. 

Other findings, including seals, figur- 
ines, beads and pottery, have encouraged 
a lively debate about the relationship 
between the Vedic texts, early Hinduism 
and the Indus Valley Civilisation. Of par- 
ticular importance are the female figur- 
ines and the ‘Pasupati’ seal, which have all 
been paralleled to later Indian religious 
ideas. The female figurines, typically made 
out of terracotta, may have been statues 
of goddesses (not necessarily relating to 
Hindu deities) and the ‘Pasupati’ seal has 
been interpreted as a prototype of the god 
Siva, in his form as the Lord of animals 
(Hiltebeitel 1978). The figure’s posture, 
seated with knees out and feet joined, may 
also indicate an early form of yoga and his 
moon-shaped hair could resemble the horns 
of a bull-god. The discovery of ‘phallic’- 
shaped stones has also caused some scho- 
lars to wonder if there was a prototype of 
Siva in his representation as the linga, but 
again we must be wary of trying to 
associate an unknown ancient object with 
a much later form of religious practice. 


An undeciphered system of writing has 
been uncovered on a number of the stea- 
tite seals and copper plates, and it is 
hoped that once this script is understood 
the debate can be resolved. The problem 
is that neither the script nor the language 
is known, and no bilingual inscription has 
yet been found. Parpola (1994) attempted 
to find parallels between this script and 
the known language Dravidian; if he is 
successful, then that would prove that the 
Indus language was unrelated to Sanskrit, 
which is part of the Indo-Iranian tradition 
and the language of the Veda. Another 
scholar, Kak (1987), began with the Brahmi 
script instead, and he believes that this 
has produced evidence of the Sanskrit 
genitive case marker, but again we must 
be wary of presuming that either scholar 
has approached the script correctly. Until 
more samples are uncovered or a bilingual 
inscription is found, it is doubtful that the 
script will be properly deciphered. 

Between 1800 and 1700 bce, the Indus 
Valley Civilisation declined relatively 
quickly. It is now presumed that environ- 
mental considerations, such as a change 
in rainfall patterns, led to the abandon- 
ment of the major cities. The smaller 
towns and villages survived longer, 
although most were probably evacuated 
before 1500 bce, which is the approximate 
dating for the Aryan ‘invasions’. In 
Mohenjo-Daro a number of skeletons 
were found on the top strata and some 
scholars, such as Wheeler, claimed that 
these deaths were the result of early 
Aryan invaders, but this version of events 
has been largely superseded. 

See also: Indo-European traditions; Lan- 
guages; Samhita; Siva; Veda; Yamuna; Yoga 

Angela Quartermaine 
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INFANTICIDE 

Many elite Hindu communities practised 
son preference for both religious and 
secular reasons. Sons had to perform their 
father’s cremation rituals (sraddha), for 
instance, although some lawgivers allowed 
a daughter or other relative to do this if 
there were no son. Despite the traditional 
Hindu taboo on abortion except to save 
the lives of mothers, infanticide - espe- 
cially of deformed, mentally impaired or 
female foetuses - was once very common 
in some areas. Whereas some scholars 
have attributed infanticide to Hindu son 
preference, this view has been challenged 
by one empirical study (Oldenburg 2002) 


of the Punjab, which showed that infanti- 
cide became common in the colonial 
period mainly for economic rather than 
religious reasons. Infanticide involved 
either direct killing or neglecting diet and 
healthcare, which enabled the parents, at 
least technically, to abide by the ethical 
principle of ahimsa. Although illegal, 
infanticide continues today in some com- 
munities, contributing, along with abor- 
tion after sex-determining tests, to sex 
selection, which results in fewer girls than 
boys in the society. 

See also-. Abortion; Sraddha 

Katherine K. Young 
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INITIATION 

See\ Upanayana 

INTEGRAL YOGA 

See: Satchidananda, Swami and Integral 

Yoga 

INTER-FAITH/INTER- 
RELIGIOUS DIALOGUE 

The word ‘inter-faith’ is used in varying 
ways to cover several different, if related, 
activities. Some people use ‘inter-faith’ - 
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with or without a hyphen - to emphasise 
a sense of fellowship and cooperation 
between religions, in contrast to ‘multi- 
faith’ or ‘inter-religious’, which are more 
neutral terms. Others prefer two words - 
‘inter faith’ - to highlight the distinctive- 
ness of each faith tradition. Usually the 
word ‘interfaith’ refers to the coming 
together of people who belong to different 
faith communities, which is how it is 
understood here, but other people use it 
to refer to a new spirituality which draws 
upon the great religions of the world but 
is independent of any of them. 

At the 1893 Parliament of the World’s 
Religions, which is usually taken to mark 
the start of organised interfaith activity, 
Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902), a fol- 
lower of Sri Ramakrishna, said he was 
proud to belong to a religion which 
accepted ‘all religions as true’, and quoted 
from the Bhagavadgita, which says, 
‘Whosoever comes to Me, through what- 
soever form, I reach him’. Many Hindus, 
during the last hundred years, have been 
active in interfaith organisations and 
today, like others, they recognise the 
importance of inter-religious under- 
standing and cooperation. Hindu speak- 
ers at the Parliament of the World's 
Religions, held in Chicago in 1893, also 
included two members of the Brahmo 
Samaj, B.B. Nagarkar and PC. Mozoom- 
dar, author of The Oriental Christ, and 
other Hindus of various institutional and 
traditional affiliations. The Parliament’s 
centenary in 1993 was marked by a big 
international gathering, Sarva-Dharma- 
Sammelana, held at Bangalore, and by a 
Parliament in Chicago, which adopted A 
Declaration Toward a Global Ethic’, 
affirming the moral values shared by the 
great religions. Many Hindus partici- 
pated, including Swami Chidananda Sar- 
aswati, of the Divine Fife Society, 
Rishikesh, Satguru Sivaya Sub- 
ramuniyaswami, Publisher of Hinduism 
Today, Mata Amritanandamayi, renowned 
Hindu guru, leading members of the 


Ramakrishna Order and C.V. Devan Nair, 
from Singapore, who is a devotee of Sri 
Aurobindo. Another Parliament was held 
at Cape Town (1999), which was attended 
by many Hindus from South Africa and 
overseas. A further Parliament took place 
in Barcelona in 2004. 

The twentieth century saw the develop- 
ment of many local, national and inter- 
national interfaith organisations, in which 
Hindus were usually active, many of 
whom had been influenced by Gandhi, 
who stressed the underlying unity of reli- 
gions and who included readings from all 
scriptures in the devotions at his ashram. 
The oldest international interfaith orga- 
nisation is the International Association 
for Religious Freedom (IARF), in which 
members of the Brahmo Samaj have been 
active since its inception in 1900. In 1936 
the explorer and mystic Francis Young- 
husband (1863-1942) founded the World 
Congress of Faiths (WCF), in which the 
Hindu philosopher Sarvepalli Radha- 
krishnan (1888-1975) played a leading 
role. The World Conference on Religion 
and Peace (WCRP) developed from a 
symposium held in New Delhi in 1968, at 
which Sri Jayaprakash Narayan, the 
veteran Sarvodaya worker, and Dr R.R. 
Diwakar of the Gandhi Peace Foundation 
played an active role. Many Hindus are 
active in the United Religions Initiative 
(URI) and in the Indian-based World 
Fellowship of Inter-Religious Councils 
(WF1RC). International interfaith organi- 
sations work co-operatively through the 
International Interfaith Centre (IIC) at 
Oxford. 

Hindus play their part in national 
interfaith organisations, such as the Inter 
Faith Network for the UK and the North 
American Interfaith Network, as well as 
in local groups in India and the West. 
Several religious communities have 
agencies for interfaith work, and envir- 
onmental and peace organisations now 
often have a multi-religious membership. 
Leading Hindu swamis and scholars 
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contribute to a wide variety of interfaith 
activities and people of all religions are 
usually welcome at Hindu ashrams and 
centres. 

Initially interfaith dialogue met with 
considerable opposition. Many religions 
define their identity by differentiating 
themselves from others by dress, diet or 
beliefs, so fraternising with members of 
other religions was considered disloyal by 
fellow believers and inter-faith marriages 
still cause problems. Christian missionary 
activity made many Hindus suspicious 
that dialogue might be misused to win 
converts. The emphasis of some Hindus 
on the underlying unity of all religions 
made some Christians and other believers 
uneasy, fearing that in inter-faith dialogue 
they would be expected to discard their 
traditional claim to a unique revelation. 
Some scholars in the study of religions 
were at first unsympathetic because they 
felt the interfaith movement glossed over 
the real differences between religions and 
that it distorted objective study by trying 
to create an artificial unity. 

Attitudes gradually changed in the last 
decades of the twentieth century. Eur- 
opean and North American societies had 
become increasingly multi-religious, so it 
became important to understand and 
respect the beliefs and practices of new 
arrivals. At the same time there was a 
renewed interest in ‘Eastern’ spirituality. 
Gradually, despite the uneasiness of tra- 
ditional religions, the interfaith movement 
opened its doors to new spiritual move- 
ments, such as the International Society 
for Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON). 
Recently some politicians and many in the 
media - even if they themselves are not 
personally religious - have recognised the 
importance of religious dialogue if there is 
to be peace among the nations and social 
cohesion. At the same time, increasing 
numbers of religious leaders are distan- 
cing themselves from religious extremism 
and intolerance and speaking with a 
common voice on urgent moral issues and 


on the need for peace, relief of poverty 
and protection of the environment. 

See also : Asram(a) (religious community); 
Bhagavadglta; Brahmo Samaj; Divine Life 
Society; Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; 
Ghose, Aurobindo; Guru; International 
Society for Krishna Consciousness; Rad- 
hakrishnan, Sir Sarvepalli; Ramakrishna, 
Sri; Ramakrishna Math and Mission; 
Vivekananda, Swami 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR KRISHNA 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

The International Society for Krishna 
Consciousness (ISKCON) or Hare 
Krishna movement has centres in eighty- 
six countries and publications in seventy 
languages. It is a modern, globalised 
branch of a Bengali movement, the Gau- 
diya Vaishnava Mission. ISKCON’s foun- 
der, Swami Bhaktivedanta (Prabhupada 
A.C, Bhaktivedanta Swami), took Caita- 
nya’s teachings to the West in 1965, and 
formed the organisation after attracting 
young Americans eager for Indian 
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spirituality and disaffected by con- 
temporary values and war in Vietnam. 

Ele introduced his followers to what 
were to become key features of ISKCON: 
the chanting with beads of the maha 
mantra - ‘Hare Krsna, Hare Krsna, 
Krsna Krsna, Hare Hare, Hare Rama, 
Hare Rama, Rama Rama, Hare Hare’ - 
the four regulative principles (no meat, 
fish or eggs, no intoxicants, sex only for 
the procreation of children and no gam- 
bling), lively worship of Krsna and Radha 
in the temple and in public devotional 
chanting, the preparation and eating of 
vegetarian food in the name of Krsna, 
and the study of scripture such as the 
BhagavadgTta and Bhagavata Parana. 

The beliefs and practices of Krishna 
Consciousness were taken by the Swami’s 
new devotees across North America to 
San Francisco, Buffalo, Boston and 
Montreal, and then to England in 1968. 
There they captured the imagination of 
the Beatles, particularly George Harrison, 
who helped them to produce a chart- 
topping record of the Hare Krsna 
mantra. The devotees preached in Europe, 
Australia and Africa, and also in India, 
where, as young white brahmanas (varna) 
in Indian attire, they were met with both 
interest and suspicion. 

In 1977, after the death of the founder, 
the administration of ISKCON passed to 
its Governing Body Commission, and the 
spiritual leadership became the responsi- 
bility of eleven initiating gurus, a number 
of whom failed to live up to ISKCON’s 
moral and spiritual principles and were 
later removed from office. The focus in 
the 1980s on the exalted role of the celi- 
bate male - whether young brahmacaris, 
samnyasis or gurus - and the emerging 
culture of gender separation and animos- 
ity to family life often led to the under- 
mining of women and to a lack of 
protection for children. These problems 
led in later years to disputes within the 
movement and even to court action over 
child abuse. Current leaders have accepted 


the need for greater equality and 
accountability. 

By the mid-1990s the early focus on 
internal affairs and an engagement with 
the wider world only for financial support 
and missionary outreach had given way to 
greater openness in terms of public edu- 
cation, relations with the diaspora, food 
distribution and participation in inter- 
faith dialogue. A social change occurred 
as single devotees married and had chil- 
dren. The movement grew in new areas, 
particularly in Eastern Europe following 
the fall of Communism. 

An ISKCON devotee's spiritual objec- 
tive is to serve and remember Krsna at all 
times and in all activities, whilst the 
movement’s goal is to follow Caitanya’s 
call to spread Krsna consciousness to 
every town and village. 

See also-. BhagavadgTta; Brahniacarya; 
Caitanya; Diaspora; Gaudiya Vaishnava 
Mission; Guru; Krsna; Mantra; Prabhu- 
pada, A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami; Puranas; 
Radha; Samnyasa; Varna 

Kim Knott 

Further reading 

Bryant, E.F. and M.L. Ekstrand (eds). 2004. 
The Hare Krishna Movement: The Post 
Charasmatic Fate of a Religious Transplant . 
New York: Columbia University Press. 
Knott, K. 1986. My Sweet Lord. Well- 
ingborough: Aquarian Press. 

INTERNET 

Hinduism on the internet is an important 
and developing area of religious representa- 
tion and activity. Although the early phases 
of Hindu religious representation on the 
internet and world wide web were primarily 
conducted by members of the Hindu dia- 
spora within North America and Europe, 
recent developments in internet accessi- 
bility in India have allowed for much 
greater levels of online activity and www 
representation within the country itself. 
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The internet medium is being utilised in 
a number of ways in relation to Hindu- 
ism. This includes online environments 
where people can engage in discussions 
concerning Hindu religious traditions and 
practices, websites that provide informa- 
tion about Hinduism, and interactive 
websites that provide the opportunity for 
people to connect with gurus and to con- 
duct rituals at sacred Hindu temples. 

Online discussion areas, bulletin 
boards and chat rooms 

Early discussions of Hinduism first 
appeared on the internet within the 
Usenet public Bulletin Board Systems 
(BBS) in the 1980s. Although non-Hindus 
initiated most of the early conversations 
concerning the Hindu religion, by 1985 a 
group called net.nlang.india was estab- 
lished on Usenet for discussions concern- 
ing all things relating to Indian culture. 
The primary purpose of this group was to 
provide an online environment where 
people from India living in the United 
States could get news from home, get 
information concerning restaurants in 
different cities, talk with others about 
their life in the diaspora and also discuss 
their religion, which was primarily Hin- 
duism but also included a number of 
other traditions. 

By the 1990s, as the Usenet network 
expanded, a number of groups were 
renamed and placed in new categories. 
Net.nlang.india became a culture group 
(soc.culture.indian) and was used to dis- 
cuss any issues related to India but not 
necessarily any particular religious tradi- 
tion. In an attempt to establish an online 
area specifically for discussing Hinduism, 
the Hindu Student Council sponsored 
two discussion groups that were created 
and maintained by Ajay Shah (an immi- 
grant to the US who was working on a 
PhD in chemistry at the University of 
Mississippi). The purposes of these new 
groups (alt.hindu and soc.religion.hindu) 


were to allow for the creation of online 
communities and discussion networks 
based specifically upon Hindu religious 
traditions. This created a moderated 
environment with the goal of bringing the 
Hindu community from around the world 
together on one communications platform 
(Zaleski 1997: 220-26). The newsgroups 
also became an online environment that 
provided sacred Hindu scriptures (such as 
the Bhagavadglta) online to those who 
requested them. This allowed for diaspora 
workers in foreign countries (where these 
works were forbidden) the opportunity to 
read and discuss their sacred texts. 

Some of the most popular discussion 
areas for Hinduism on the internet 
include soc.culture.indian, soc.culture.- 
indian.delhi and alt. religion. hindu. 

Although there is a significant amount 
of online discussion in these groups, 
access in India is restricted due to a 
number of economic, technological and 
social factors. By 2001, internet access in 
India was still restricted by a government 
monopoly on telecommunications and the 
average cost for twenty hours of monthly 
internet access was approximately 17 per 
cent of GDP per capita, making India the 
63rd (out of 72) most expensive country 
in which to maintain internet access. By 
2002, India had a relatively small percen- 
tage of its population with regular inter- 
net access (1.6 per cent) and less than 1 
per cent of the population owned their 
own personal computer. However, inter- 
net access in India continues to climb at 
an incredible rate. From 2000 to 2005 
online activity in the country increased by 
912 per cent and it is now estimated that 
4.5 per cent of the population has regular 
internet access. 

Hinduism on the world wide web 

There are currently thousands of websites 
that represent various aspects of the 
Hindu religious traditions. Of all the reli- 
gious based websites represented on the 
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world wide web, the ‘Hinduism’ category 
is consistently one of the top five largest 
groups. These sites range from amateur 
home pages to professional websites 
developed by temple organisations. Many 
of these sites provide information; how- 
ever, a large number are now providing 
interactive services, such as online puja 
and interactive rituals. 

Due to the diversity and complexity of 
Hinduism, there are a wide range of web- 
sites related to this topic. Categories used 
for classifying Hinduism sites on the 
world wide web include: ‘Approaches’, 
which contains websites detailing Advaita 
Vedanta, Ganapath, Saiva, Sakta, Tantra, 
Vaisnava and Yoga practices; the ‘Reli- 
gious Texts’ category, which includes 
websites containing information, transla- 
tions, audio files and MP3 downloads of 
the Bhagavadgita, Mahabharata, Puranas, 
Ramdyana, Upanisads, Samhita and 
Yogasutras: the ‘Gods and Goddesses’ 
category, which includes websites devoted 
to (or providing information about), 
Brahma, Devi (MahadevI), Durga, 
Ganesa, Kali, Krsna, Sri LaksmI, Lalita 
Tripurasundarl, Rama, Sarasvatl, Siva, 
Skanda, Vaisno Devi and Visnu; a cate- 
gory for ‘Gurus and Saints’, which con- 
tains hundreds of websites devoted to 
specific religious teachers and scholars 
and their philosophies. There is also a 
large grouping of websites under the 
category of ‘Temples’. The temple cate- 
gory is broken down by country and pro- 
vides websites for Hindu temples in the 
diaspora as well and temples within India. 

A number of websites are also now 
providing interactive services, which 
include virtual pilgrimages and also ritual 
services at ‘wired’ temples throughout 
India. An early example of this form of 
activity occurred in 1998, when the world 
wide web was still relatively new. At that 
time, 20,000 people a day were going 
online from outside India to witness 
Durga Puja in Kolkata (Calcutta). This 
online broadcasting of religious festivals 


became so popular that in January of 
2001 the Kumbha Mela festival was 
broadcast online on an even larger scale, 
not particularly for people in India but 
rather for those in the diaspora. The live 
broadcasting of the event was sponsored 
by the Himalayan Institute (a Hindu 
Ashram in Northern Pennsylvania) and 
used to promote their religious website. 

Other interactive services available on 
the world wide web include the ability to 
have specific rituals conducted at sacred 
temples almost anywhere in India. One of 
the first websites to offer this service was 
www.Saranam.com. The service began 
online in 1999 and of those participating 
80 per cent were Hindus living outside 
India. The goal of the website is to ‘do 
whatever it takes to help Hindus around 
the world meet their own needs in the 
realm of religion, spirituality, morality 
and the Hindu value system’. Although 
the site provides a number of services and 
items, including gifts, music and books, 
they state that ‘Best of all you can order 
for pujas to be performed in your favorite 
Indian temple’. To confirm that the ritual 
has been conducted, the puja receipt, 
offerings, puja certificate, sacred ash 
or even a video recording is sent to the 
customer. 

See also: Advaita; Americas, Hindus in; 
Asram(a) (religious community); Bhaga- 
vadgita; Brahma; Diaspora; Durga; Durga 
Puja; Europe, Hindus in; Ganesa; Guru; 
Kali and Candi; Krsna; Kumbha Mela; 
LaksmI, Sri; Mahabharata; MahadevI; 
Mandir; Puranas; Rama; Ramayana; 
Sacred texts; Saivism; Sakti; Samhita; 
Sarasvatl; Siva; Skanda; Tantra; Hrthaya- 
tra; Upanisads; Utsava; Vaisnavism; Vaisno 
Devi; Visnu; Yoga; Yogasutras 

Christopher Helland 

Further reading 

Zaleski, J. 1997. The Soul of Cyberspace. San 

Francisco, CA: HarperEdge. 
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Isa upanisad 

See: Upanisads 

ISKCON 

See: International Society for Krishna 
Consciousness 

ISTADEVATA 

‘Personal deity’. A god or a goddess 
chosen by an individual as the main deity 
to worship. The cult of personal deities is 
similar to that of family deities (kulade- 
vatas), chosen by a single family and 
linked to the house where the fire is kept, 
or village deities (gramadevatas), who 
protect a whole community and its land. 
The name of the istadevata should be the 
first word pronounced by a householder 
at dawn, before daily activity begins, 
while during the deva-yajna (‘sacrifice to 
the deity') invitations to the istadevata 
must precede any other rites. The 
istadevatas developed in post-Vedic times 
as a natural necessity of the people to 
have tutelary gods to whom they could 
refer. The cult of istadevatas is classified 
as belonging to the bhakti marga (‘path 
of devotion’) and is centred on the wor- 
ship of the divine as saguna (with attri- 
butes) in contrast to nirguna (without 
attributes). 

See also: Bhakti (as path); Deities; Deities, 
domestic and family; Deities, village and 
local 

Fabrizio M. Ferrari 

Further reading 

Lipner, J. 1998. The Hindus. London and New 
York, Routledge. 

Kulke, H. 1992. ‘Tribal Deities at Princely 
Courts: The Feudatory Rajas of Central 
Orissa and Their Tutelary Deities (Istadeva- 
tas)’. In S. Mahapatra, ed., The Realm of the 
Sacred. Verbcd Symbolism and Ritual Struc- 
tures. Calcutta and New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 56-78. 


ISVARA 

In Hindu literature, terms deriving from 
the Sanskrit verbal root ‘Is’ (‘to have 
power’) have been used to apply to deity 
or signify the ‘Lord’. These include 
isvara’, Tsa’ and ‘Tsana’. isvara’ occurs 
in various compound titles such as 
‘Mahesvara’ (‘Great Lord’), ‘Amaresvara’ 
(‘Immortal Lord’), ‘Paramesvara’ 
(‘Supreme Lord’), and ‘Yajnesvara’ 
(‘Lord of sacrifice’). 

In the Rgveda, ‘Tsana’ (‘master’ or 
‘ruler’) occurs in connection with gods 
such as Indra and Soma, signifying special 
powers or achievements. In the Atlwrva- 
veda ‘Isvara’ is the title of the cosmic 
being Purusa (called the ‘lord’, Isvara, of 
immortality) and is used to indicate the 
power or ‘lordship’ of Vedic gods. The 
Upanisads contain teachings relating to 
the supreme Lord (referred to by the terms 
isvara’, ‘Isa’ and ‘Tsana’). In the theistic 
Svetasvatara, the Lord (Isa) is the ruler 
and source of the universe. The world is 
due to God’s creative power of maya. 
This Upanisad has been associated with 
Saivism; it identifies Brahman with Rudra. 

The Upanisads have been interpreted as 
describing the ultimate reality Brahman 
in two ways. On the one hand it is acos- 
mic, without qualities, beyond descrip- 
tion; on the other it is full of qualities and 
cosmic. Thus, in Sankara’s Advaita, there 
is ‘higher’ (para) Brahman (the imperso- 
nal, distinctionless absolute) and ‘lower’ 
(apara) Brahman (saguna, with qualities) 
or God (Isvara). The Lord (Isvara, para- 
mesvara) is Brahman associated with 
name and form (nama-rupa); God’s 
‘lordship’ (Isvaratva), omniscience and 
omnipotence exist in relation to limiting 
conditions (upadhi) only (which are ulti- 
mately unreal). By contrast, Ramanuja 
identifies Brahman with the immanent 
God (matter and souls are God’s real 
body); he attempts to harmonise absolut- 
ism and personal theism (Visistadvaita). 

The supreme Lord (paramesvara) of 
the Bhagavadgita, the lord of all beings 
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(bhutanam Isvarah), is an object of devo- 
tion or worship as well as the basis of 
reality. 

In his Yoga system, Patanjali uses the 
term ‘Isvara’ to refer to his conception of 
God as a special purusa; his God is not 
the cause, creator, preserver or destroyer 
of the universe. 

See also : Advaita; Bhagavadglta; Brahman; 
Indra; Maya; Patanjali; Purusa; Ramanuja; 
Rudra; Saivism; Samhita; Sankara; Soma; 
Upanisads; Vedic Pantheon; Visistadvaita; 
Yoga 

Martin Ovens 

Further reading 

Sullivan, H.P. 1987. ‘Isvara’. In Encyclopedia 
of Religion, ed. M. Eliade. New York: Mac- 
millan Publishing Company, 7: 498-99. 

ISVARAKRSNA 

Isvarakrsna (c 350 450) is the author of 
the Sdmkhyakdrikd in a line of teachers of 
Samkhya (Larson and Bhattacharya 1987: 
136). According to the Chinese transla- 
tion of his work by Paramartha in 557-69 
ce, he was a Brahmana of the Kausika 
gotra ‘family’ (Larson and Bhattacharya 
1987: 149) and, according to the Jaya- 
mahgala (c 600-800 ce), a wandering monk 
(Larson and Bhattacharya 1987: 287). His 
work, while preceded by informal exposi- 
tions on Samkhya, represents the most 
ancient extant source and the definitive 
exposition of the philosophical school. 

See also: Brahmana; Gotra; Samkhya; 
Samkhyakarikas 

Peter M. Scharf 

Further reading 

Larson, Gerald James and Ram Shankar 
Bhattacharya (eds). 1987. ‘Samkhya: A 
Dualist Tradition in Indian Philosophy’. 
Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, vol. IV. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press; 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 


ITIHASA 

A Sanskirt word that literally means ‘so, 
indeed it was’, itihasa (iti ha asa) is an 
account of the past. In post-Vedic texts it 
came to refer to a genre of narrative lit- 
erature that includes aspects of the Wes- 
tern categories of history, myth, legend 
and epic. The Mahabhdrata is the text 
that most exemplifies the genre, although 
the Rdmdyana is sometimes considered 
itihasa. Along with the Dharmasastras 
and Puranas, itihasa is one of the three 
genres of literature that constitute smrti. 
The larger category of itihasa-purana, 
which can be translated as ‘ancient his- 
tory’, includes the Mahabhdrata, the 
Rdmdyana and the eighteen Mahdpuranas. 
The earliest textual reference to itihasa is 
found in the Atharvaveda (15.6.4), where 
it appears in the compound itihasa- 
purana. The term appears on its own for 
the first time in the early Upanisads (BU 
2.4.10; CU 3.4. 1-2), where it seems simply 
to refer to tales and legends. 

See also: Dharmasastras; Mahabharata; 
Puranas; Ramayana; Samhita; Upanisads 

Brian Black 

Further reading 

Fitzgerald, James L. 2004. The Mahabhdrata, 
11. The Book of Women, 12. The Book of 
Peace: Part One. Chicago, IL: Chicago Uni- 
versity Press. 

Flood, Gavin. 1996. An Introduction to Hindu- 
ism. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
Pollock, Sheldon. 1989. ‘Mlmamsa and the 
Problem of History in Traditional India’. 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 
109(4): 603-10. 


IYENGAR, B.K.S. AND 
IYENGAR YOGA (b. 1918) 

Born in 1918 at Bellur, Karnataka, Iyen- 
gar lived and studied with his brother-in- 
law T. Krishnamacharya for three years 
before moving to Pune in 1937. Dedicat- 
ing himself to the intensive practice and 
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teaching of asana, Iyengar established 
himself as a respected international author- 
ity, instructing such well-known figures as 
J. Krishnamurti and Yehudi Menuhin. It 
was largely through Menuhin’s influence 
that Iyengar became known in the West. 
He is renowned for his exacting teaching 
style, precision of alignment and his 
innovative use of props to help students 
understand movements and positions. 
There is a strong medical and remedial 
component to his teaching. In 1966 he 
published Light on Yoga, which remains a 
standard encyclopaedic work on asana. In 
1973 he established the Ramamani Iyen- 
gar Memorial Yoga Institute in memory 


of his wife, who died earlier the same 
year. Iyengar himself has now largely 
retired from teaching, and classes at the 
Institute are run by his daughter Geeta 
and son Prashant. Iyengar Yoga is prob- 
ably the most popular form of Modern 
Postural Yoga taught in the West today. 

See also: Asana; Krishnamacharya, T.; 
Krishnamurti, Jiddu; Yoga, modern 

Mark Singleton 

Further reading 

Iyengar, B.K.S. 1965. Light on Yoga. London: 
Allen and Unwin. 
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JAGANNATHA 

A unique form of Krsna worshipped in 
the large temple complex at Purl in Orissa 
which probably began life as a Buddhist 
centre. The temple has no caste restric- 
tions and demonstrates adaptations of the 
Buddhist ‘three jewels’ into Hindu world- 
view. The temple contains three murtis, 
Jagannatha, his brother Balarama and his 
sister Subhadra. The temple, built in the 
eleventh century ce, is regarded as one of 
the four holiest places in India. The high- 
light of the worship of Jagannatha takes 
place at the festival of Ratha Yatra in 
June when the deity is enthroned on a 
temple-shaped cart and pulled through 
the streets by hundreds of ecstatic devo- 
tees, accompanied by smaller chariots 
containing his brother and sister. The 
English word ‘juggernaut’ is derived from 
Jagannatha. The image is unlike the usual 
depictions of Krsna as a baby or attrac- 
tive youth and is a crudely carved lump of 
wood. There are numerous legends that 
explain this phenomenon. 

See also: Balarama; Buddhism, relation- 
ship with Hinduism; Image worship; 


Krsna; Mandir; Ratha Yatra; Subhadra; 
Utsava 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Stutley, Margaret and James Stutley (eds). 
1985. A Dictionary of Hinduism. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 122-23. 

JAIMINI 

‘Jaimini’ has been the name of different 
authors and personages within the Hindu 
tradition. For example, among various 
‘Jaiminis’ are a writer of a work of 
astrology and a Kanarese author. The 
name is also associated with the Sama- 
veda: in the Mahabharata, ‘Jaimini’ is one 
of five disciples of Vyasa. However, ‘Jai- 
mini’ is perhaps most familiar as the 
name of an ancient sage in the tradition 
of Purva MTmamsa, one of the six schools 
of Hindu philosophy (Saddarsana). 

The Mimamsasutras attributed to ‘Jai- 
mini’ form the basis of Purva MTmamsa. 
However it is evident that he was not the 
first MTmamsa thinker. There is reference 
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in the Mlmdmsdsutras to earlier teachers 
such as Alekhana, Atreya, Lambukayana 
and Badari. Another early MImamsa 
teacher named ‘Jaimini’ has also been 
indicated. 

It has been maintained that MImamsa 
debates arose as the complexity of sacrifi- 
cial ritual increased. There was a need for 
proper interpretation of the Vedic injunc- 
tions involving sacrifice so that doubts 
concerning the correct performance of 
sacrifices could not arise. Hence it is pos- 
sible that a number of attempts were 
made to formulate rules for interpreting 
the Veda. On this view, Jaimini’s scheme 
is the sole surviving attempt; perhaps it 
was superior to other efforts. 

The date of the composition of the 
MTmamsasutras is uncertain but it has 
been placed around the second century 
bce. The sutras defend Vedic authority 
and dharma, and have been understood 
as representing a response to heterodox 
teachers such as the Buddha who attacked 
Vedic ritual and undermined Vedic 
authority. There are no accounts or 
details of Jaimini’s life. His date is uncer- 
tain due to a lack of historical data. Var- 
ious dates up to around 200 ce have been 
suggested and argued for, many scholars 
placing him well before the common era, 
perhaps around 400 bce. 

See also : Buddhism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Dharma; Jyotisa; Mahabharata; 
MImamsasutras; Purva MImamsa; Sad- 
darsana; Samhitas; Veda; Vyasa; Yajna 

Martin Ovens 

Further reading 

Dwivedi, R.C. (ed.). 1994. Studies in 

MImamsa. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

JAINISM, RELATIONSHIP 
WITH HINDUISM 

Jainism is a sramana tradition. It rejects 
the authority of the Veda, instead invest- 


ing its religious authority in the Tlrthan- 
karas, omniscient preceptors who have 
conquered samsara. ‘TIrthankara’ means 
‘ford-maker’, their teachings providing a 
crossing to moksa from samsara. Tlr- 
thankaras are also called Jinas, meaning 
‘conqueror’, hence the term ‘Jainism’. 
Twenty-four Jinas appear during every 
half of a cosmic cycle; the most recent 
was Vardhamana Mahavlra, who lived 
and taught in Bihar, north-west India. 
Textual evidence establishes him as a 
contemporary of the Buddha, which 
places him in the fifth century bce. Jains 
do not regard Mahavlra as the founder of 
Jainism, but as one in a lineage of omnis- 
cient gurus. Nevertheless, Mahavlra pro- 
vides a point of historical origin for 
Jainism, which means that, although it 
has sectarian division (principally Sve- 
tambara, ‘white-clad’, and Digambara, 
‘sky-clad’), Jainism does not mirror the 
fluid pluralism of Hinduism. 

On a secular level Jain society in India 
is organised by caste and sect. Interaction 
and marriage between sects and castes is 
uncommon, although intermarriage 
between Jains and Hindus of the same 
caste occurs, the marriage ceremony itself 
being very similar to the Hindu ceremony. 
Interaction between sects is more com- 
monplace amongst diaspora communities 
(East Africa, Europe, North America). 
There are an estimated 3 million Jains 
worldwide. 

On a religious level Jainism rejects the 
hierarchy of the Hindu caste system. 
Mahavlra’s Jainism sprang from the fer- 
tile social and religious changes occurring 
during the fifth and sixth centuries bce. A 
ksatriya by birth, Mahavlra evaded his 
prescribed social duties in favour of 
renunciation and asceticism. This is a 
clear message of opposition to the then 
dominant tradition of ritual sacrifice in a 
polytheistic worldview officiated exclu- 
sively by the brahmanas. Jain philosophy 
is more akin with that of the Aranyakas 
and Upanisads. Jainism subscribes to the 
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fundamental philosophy expounded in 
these early texts that the soul (atman) is 
trapped in samsara and needs to liberate 
itself from the binding effects of karma in 
order to achieve moksa. However, there 
are some several differences in the way 
that Jainism and Hinduism deliver this 
philosophy. 

Significantly, Jainism does not have a 
concept of Brahman. This means that it 
does not engage in the dvaita/advaita 
debate that has enriched Hindu philoso- 
phy because for Jains the atman does not 
merge into ‘oneness’ with Brahman. The 
Jain universe is dualistic, consisting of 
consciousness - a quality unique to the 
soul - and that which is not conscious - 
matter, space, time, motion and non- 
motion. The liberated soul (siddha) 
retains its individualism and resides in the 
topmost part of the universe known as 
siddhaloka. The concept of individualism 
needs qualifying; to achieve moksa the 
soul has to be rid of any vestiges of ego, 
so anything reminiscent of personality 
and gender is lost. 

Karma is also interpreted differently by 
Jainism and Hinduism. Both religions 
perceive karma as the central mechanism 
of bondage in samsara through a perpe- 
tual cycle of actions generating reactions 
that influence the circumstances of one’s 
future incarnations. For Jains the binding 
quality of karma has almost literal con- 
notations because it is believed to be 
physical - very fine particles that stick to 
the soul, like dust on a mirror, weighing it 
down in samsara and obscuring its true 
nature of omniscience and bliss. 

Another important difference between 
Hinduism and Jainism is the concept of 
atman. Both religions regard atman as an 
eternal soul that is reincarnated through 
countless embodiments until it finally 
achieves liberation and release from sam- 
sara. Jainism combines with atman the 
concept of ubiquitous jlva (life monads) 
that permeate the entire cosmos. Some 
jlva are incarnated in sophisticated life 


forms, such as humans, through every 
conceivable type of animal and plant life, 
to simple air and water bodies. Irrespec- 
tive of their incarnation, all jlva are sen- 
tient, which means they are self-aware 
and capable of experiencing suffering. 

An understanding of Jain beliefs about 
the relationship between karma and jlva 
explains the soteriological motivation 
behind Jainism’s rigorous commitment to 
ahimsa (non-violence); for example, they 
are strict vegetarians and mendicants 
sweep the path ahead of them to avoid 
stepping on insects. Harmful actions are 
believed to attract the most potent types 
of karma, therefore ahimsa is practised 
meticulously because sentient beings (jlva) 
pervade the entire cosmos and so are at 
constant risk of harm. So, whereas Hindu 
ethics are associated through the concept 
of dharma with combined social and reli- 
gious obligations, Jainism’s moral frame- 
work is exclusively and inextricably linked 
to its soteriology. 

Mahavlra established a substantial, 
celibate mendicant community from the 
outset that continues today. Jainism tea- 
ches that karma is purged from the soul 
prematurely through asceticism and that 
free-floating karma is avoided through 
non-action and non-attachment. Conse- 
quently Jain mendicants have minimal 
possessions and are prohibited from stay- 
ing in one place for more than three con- 
secutive nights (with the exception of the 
monsoon season). Inevitably, the survival 
of these wandering mendicants depended 
upon lay followers, so that Jain mendicant 
and lay communities developed in 
tandem. Although the guru-disciple rela- 
tionship is central to Jainism, its form 
differs to that encountered in Hinduism 
because mendicants’ peripatetic lifestyles 
preclude, to a certain extent, a sustained 
relationship with lay individuals. The laity 
engage in guru-bhakti through, amongst 
other practices, devotional singing that 
praises the spiritual triumphs of Jinas, 
siddhas and living mendicants. Mendicants 
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are venerated equally because all embody 
the religious ideal (although in practice 
lay Jains sometimes revere a favourite 
mendicant as their special guru). 

Most Jain sects (two exceptions are 
SthanakvasI and Terapanthi) engage in 
temple worship where puja is performed 
before Jina images. Superficially this 
resembles Hindu puja - the image is 
bathed and offerings placed before it - 
but importantly Jain worship of the Jinas 
is not transactional. The Jinas have 
transcended worldly affairs and so cannot 
reciprocate the worshipper’s devotion. 
The objective of worship is to imbibe the 
Jina’s qualities by veneration and emula- 
tion. Offerings are not gifts to the Jinas, 
but ‘given up’ in the spirit of asceticism. 
Hence Jain mendicants do not have a 
tradition of temple worship because, by 
definition, they have nothing to give up. 

See also: Advaita; Ahimsa; Aranyakas; 
Atman; Brahman; Brahmanas; Buddhism, 
relationship with Hinduism; Caste; 
Dharma; Diaspora; Dvaita; Guru; JIva; 
Karma; Moksa; Puja; Samsara; Siddha; 
Sramana; Sramana Culture; Varna; Upani- 
sads; Veda 

Emma Salter 
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JANA SANGH 

The Akhil Bharatiya Jana Sangh (lit- 
erally: All India People's Party), a Hindu 
fundamentalist organisation, was founded 
in 1951 by Dr Shyama Prasad Mukherji 


as a forum of opposition to the Indian 
National Congress, from which he had 
resigned as one of the prominent leaders 
and Cabinet minister in the Nehru gov- 
ernment. Its ideological roots and mass 
base can be found in the Rashtriya 
Swayam Sevak Sangh (RSS; National 
Voluntary Service Association), which 
described itself as a social rather than a 
political organisation, especially after it 
was temporarily banned after the assassi- 
nation of Gandhi. The Jana Sangh was, 
therefore, more or less the political wing 
of the RSS. Many Jana Sangh office 
holders were also RSS office holders. Its 
sway was mainly in the Hindi-speaking 
areas of the northern and central regions. 
The main objective of the Jana Sangh was 
to rebuild India on the basis of Indian 
culture and tradition and claim back the 
age-old values of Indian life which it 
deemed Indian society was fast losing due 
to the introduction of Western values in 
the guise of modernism (Puri 1980: 6). 
While inspired by the past, it claimed to 
be forward looking and was neither 
leftwing nor rightwing in the Western 
political sense. The reunification of India - 
Akhandha Bharat - was an objective and 
it rejected the notion of India as a fed- 
eration of states, as stated in the Indian 
constitution, but considered it as Bharat 
Mata (Mother India), the original pre- 
partition India, undivided and unitary. 
Any talk of multiculturalism was also 
anathema for them. To its members 
Indian culture, like the land, was one and 
indivisible. It also supported Hindi as the 
national language, probably because of its 
close links to Sanskrit, the religious lan- 
guage of Hinduism. The Indian National 
Congress was accused of forgetting all 
that was good and profound in Hindu 
culture and ideals, and also of appeasing 
the Muslims. The Congress and other 
critics denounced the Jana Sangh as a 
backward-looking and communalistic 
party, which would take India back to the 
Middle Ages. 
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The party had some electoral success, 
especially in collaboration with socialist 
parties opposed to the Congress, and in 
1977 they formed the Janata Sangh (Peo- 
ple's Union). Due to internal struggles for 
power the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
Indian People’s Party was formed in 1980, 
viewing itself as a truly egalitarian orga- 
nisation based on the cornerstone of 
Gandhian socialism (Malik and Singh 
1995: 37). This development spelt the 
demise of the Jana Sangh as a viable force 
in Indian society and politics. 

See also : Bharat Mata; Bharatiya Janata 
Party; Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; 
Hindutva; Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh; 
Sacred geography; Sacred languages 
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JANAKA 

Raja Janaka of Videha appears as the 
father of Slta in the lengthy description of 
her marriage to Rama that appears in 
both Valmlki’s and Tulsidas’s Rdmayana. 
The king had promised to give his beau- 
tiful daughter in marriage only to a suitor 
who could lift and pull the bow of Siva 
which was in his possession. Many war- 
riors, demons and kings come to win 
Slta’s hand but they all fail to lift the bow, 
except for Rama, who pulls it so hard it 
snaps in two and thus brings upon him- 
self the rage of Parasurama. 

Janaka also appears in a number of 
stories recounted in the nirguna bhakti 
tradition, all concerned with the nature of 
renunciation. The stories usually follow 
the motif of a brahmana’s son or a sadhu 
coming to Janaka’s opulent court for 


instruction in knowledge of the Self. The 
disillusioned renunciates complain that 
they can learn nothing amidst such 
wealth. Janaka, by a series of devices, 
according to the various versions of the 
story, shows that renunciation is an inter- 
nal quality, where worldly action is pur- 
sued but simultaneously the attention is 
maintained on the atman within. Thus the 
householder is privileged over the sam- 
nyasa in mediaeval Sant traditions. 

See also-. Atman; Bhakti; Brahmana; 
Grhasthya; Rama; Ramayana; Sadhu; 
Samnyasa; Sant; Slta; Siva; Tulsldas(a); 
Valmlki 
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JANMASTAMI 

JanmastamI is the celebration of Krsna’s 
birth. ‘Janma’ means ‘birth’ and ‘astamf 
means ‘the eighth day’, referring to 
Krsna’s birth on the eighth day of the 
dark fortnight in the month of Sravana. 
By the Western calendar, JanmastamI falls 
in August or early September. Janmas- 
tamI, though technically a Vaisnava festi- 
val, is celebrated throughout India and 
surrounding countries by members of 
various Hindu religious denominations. 

On JanmastamI, devotees of Krsna rise 
early and spend the day absorbed in 
prayer and meditation, often fasting until 
midnight. The primary festivities of the 
day are devotional singing and scriptural 
reading about Krsna, particularly the tra- 
ditional stories surrounding his birth and 
childhood. Midnight, the hour at which 
Krsna was born, marks the climax of the 
festival, with an artl, a ceremony of wor- 
ship, and klrtana, devotional song. Many 
elaborate food items and presents are 
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offered to Krsna at midnight and are 
thereafter served to all guests and cele- 
brants. Throughout the day celebrants 
partake of darsana of the murti form of 
Krsna, which is decorated elaborately 
with flowers and fine ornaments. An 
abhiseka bathing of Krsna ’s murti in fruit 
juices and milk products is also common 
among the festivities. The pastimes of 
Krsna are frequently re-enacted in dramas 
and portrayed in traditional Indian dance. 

This festival specifically celebrates 
Krsna’s identity as a young cowherd boy 
in Vrndavana. Vaisnava devotees of Krsna 
aspire to one day partake in the reality of 
Krsna’s life in Vrndavana, which is char- 
acterised by eternal cognisance and joy. 

Janmastann has enjoyed ardent loyalty 
from Hindus in the diaspora. Bhaktive- 
danta Manor, a Vaisnava temple in North 
London, houses the largest Janmastann 
festival outside India, drawing around 
60,000 celebrants to its annual celebra- 
tion. Also, in 2005, Janmastami was cele- 
brated for the first time in the House of 
Commons, in the British Parliament. 

See also: Abhiseka; ArtI; Dance; Darsana; 
Diaspora; Drama; Fasting; Image worship; 
International Society of Krishna Con- 
sciousness; Klrtan(a); Krsna; Utsava; Vais- 
nava; Vrndavana 
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JATAKARMA 

Literally, ‘birth ceremonies’, which con- 
stitute an important rite of passage 
(samskara). These wide-ranging cere- 
monies begin about a month before birth 
and continue intermittently through the 
delivery of the child. As with other sams- 


karas, these rites are driven by mantric 
meaning and ritual precision, and, like the 
others, are variable depending on the 
Grhya or Dharma texts followed. The 
arrangements should be made a month 
prior to the expected date of delivery. At 
this time a room in the south-east portion 
of the house is consecrated and named 
sutika-bhavana, ‘maternity house’. A day 
or two before delivery the expectant 
mother, accompanied by other experi- 
enced women, enters the sutika-bhavana, 
which has been ritually protected. She 
performs appropriate worship to gods, 
brahmanas and cows, with accompanying 
music and recitation. This is designed to 
facilitate safe delivery. If the delivery is 
successful a fire is lit in the room and 
offerings made. The fire, the mantras and 
the offerings are believed to be good for 
the health of the mother and child and to 
drive away untoward spirits. After ten 
days this sutika-bhavana fire is to be 
replaced with a more enduring domestic 
fire. The main jatakarma ceremony is 
performed just before severing the umbi- 
lical cord. This consists, first, of the 
medha-janana, the ritual of ‘production 
of intelligence’. In this rite the father, 
accompanied by recitation of mantras, 
feeds the newborn child, with the ring 
finger of his right hand holding a small 
golden rod, a small quantity of ghee or 
ghee mixed with honey (though some texts 
prescribe sour milk, rice, barley or even 
hairs of a black bull). Then the ayusya 
ceremony is performed. This is designed 
to bring long life to the child. Mantras 
are recited in the right ear or by the navel 
of the child. Following this a brief rite 
meant to bestow strength on the child is 
performed. The umbilical cord is then 
severed, the mother cleaned and expiatory 
mantras are recited to ward off wayward 
spirits and prevent unseen diseases. 

See also : Brahmanas; Mantra; Sacred ani- 
mals; Samskara 
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JATAYU 

Jatayu is the aged vulture who, in the 
Ramayana, becomes the friend of Rama 
during his forest exile and, when Ravana 
arrives and abducts Slta, first berates him 
for his misdeed and then seeks to prevent 
him by force. Jatayu is no match for 
Ravana and falls dying to the earth, 
where soon afterwards he is found by 
Rama and Laksmana as they begin their 
search for Slta. Jatayu manages to gasp 
that it is Ravana who has abducted Slta 
and expires. Rama then cremates his 
body. Later the Vanaras (monkeys) in 
their seach for Slta are advised by Jatayu's 
brother, Sampati. 

See also : Laksmana; Rama; Ramayana; 
Ravana; Sacred animals; Slta 
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jatI 

Jatl is a Sanskrit term that best represents 
the concept of caste by designating a 
social group into which a person is born. 
Although Sanskrit authors held out the 
possibility that a person could change his 
or her jatl in subsequent births, the jatl 
into which one was born was, to all 
intents and purposes, regarded as immu- 
table. Unlike the varna system, which 
provided a very general, theoretical frame- 
work for the division of Indian society 
into the brahmans, the ksatriyas, the 
vaishyas and the sudras, the proliferation 
of jatls conformed to the social realities of 
ancient and medieval India. Conse- 
quently, in contrast with the four varnas, 
the number of jatls was neither fixed nor 
limited. Sanskrit authors attempted to 
root the evolution of the jatls in a theory 
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that took the four varnas into account. 
Although members of a particular varna 
were ruled by the principle of endogamy, 
according to which they could only marry 
and cohabit with a member of the same 
varna, it was argued that, at some point 
in the past, there had been a varna- 
samkara, an intermingling of the mem- 
bers of various varnas. The offspring of 
such unions, belonging neither to the 
varnas of their fathers nor to those of 
their mothers, were said to have con- 
stituted new social categories, namely 
jatls. Regardless of their origins, jatls were 
ultimately connected to the four varnas, 
with the result that dozens of diverse, 
endogamous social groups in various 
regions of India could all be said to 
belong to one of the varnas, irrespective 
of their striking differences. Nevertheless, 
the fourfold system of varnas could not 
completely contain the multiplicity of 
jatls, for jatls whose members were con- 
sidered impure, who were later referred to 
as untouchables, dalits or harijans (God’s 
children), could not be ascribed to any 
one of the varnas. Because the notion of 
jatl was considered incompatible with the 
humanist spirit of modernity, numerous 
reformers in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries tried unsuccessfully to eliminate 
it from Indian society. Today, the Con- 
stitution of India acknowledges that jatl 
does exist, but it affords protection 
against discrimination on that basis. 

See also: Brahmanas; Caste; Dalits; Varna 
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JAYADEVA (TWELFTH/ 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY) 

Vaisnava poet and saint. Born in the vil- 
lage of Tindubilva (Kindavila), believed 
to be the Kenduli diversely located in 
Bengal, Orissa, Bihar or as far away as 
Gujarat, Jayadeva spent his career as 
court poet (kavi) for King Laksmanasena 
(reigned c. 1180-1202) at Vijayapura in 
western Bengal. His masterpiece, the 
Gitagovinda (Song of the Cowherd), was 
completed by the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury and has remained to this day a major 
influence on literature, art and religion, a 
feature of many festivals and daily devo- 
tion. Initiating a new phase of develop- 
ment in the tradition of Krsna-bhakti, the 
focus of the poem is the relationship 
between Krsna and his lover, Radha, here 
promoted to quasi - if not wholly - divine 
status. The only other protagonist is the 
Sakhi, Radha’s friend, confidante and go- 
between. The story is a simple one: Krsna 
is seduced by Radha but she is subse- 
quently estranged, hurt by his dalliance 
with the gopls, the cowherds’ womenfolk. 
Krsna comes to regret his behaviour, 
while both lovers pine for each other, in 
the memory of their passionate embraces. 
Thanks to Krsna’s repentance and to the 
Sakhi’s intercession, the lovers are recon- 
ciled and finally reunited, the sadness of 
separation triumphantly overcome in 
lovemaking. The tale unfolds through 
twelve cantos in which the spoken narra- 
tion alternates with twenty-four songs set 
in specified musical modes (ragas) and 
rhythm-patterns (tala) which reinforce the 
moods and states of mind evoked in the 
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verses. The poem has also always been 
performed in dance, according to differ- 
ent traditions, especially during religious 
festivals. 

The Gitagovinda being a gem of una- 
bashedly explicit erotic poetry has never 
detracted from its being primarily inter- 
preted in mystical terms as depicting the 
love between the human soul, represented 
by Radha, and God-Krsna; the agony 
of their separation and their final com- 
munion. Thus, unconditional devotion 
(bhakti) is expressed in erotic terms while, 
in return, human love is seen to be 
grounded in divine delight, confirming the 
primacy and universality of love. The 
religious dimension of the poem accounts 
for Jayadeva being esteemed as a saint 
rather than a poet, all the more so in that 
it is the hagiographic stories about his life, 
rather than his work, that are known 
throughout India, mostly by those with 
no Sanskrit. The poet is depicted as a 
wandering ascetic that God wills to marry 
the beautiful Padmavatl, so that he may 
learn the ways of human love while 
remaining an otherworldly householder, 
guru to many, including the king. This 
accounts for his presence at court, where 
his wife is then brought, the couple 
exemplifying the love between Radha and 
Krsna, or Visnu and Sri LaksmI, in a play 
of mirrors where God is equally devoted 
to humans. Many legends associate Jaya- 
deva with Purl in Orissa and its famous 
Jagannatha temple, where his words are 
sung daily, an auspicious sound and mer- 
itorious act, so that even the retelling of 
his life stories is itself an act of bhakti. 

The Gitagovinda is one of the summits 
of Sanskrit literature and Sir William 
Jones’ translation of 1792 was among the 
very first renderings of Sanskrit into 
English to be published. 

See also : Bhakti (as path); Dance; GopI; 
Guru; Jones, Sir William; Krsna; LaksmI, 
Sri; Radha; Vaisnavism; Visnu 
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JHA, SIR GANGANATHA (1871- 
1941) 

Indian Sanskritist, born in Darbhanga 
and raised in an orthodox brahmana 
family. He studied at Queen’s College, 
Banaras, and then at Allahabad University, 
where his DLitt on the Prabhakara, a 
hitherto little-studied Purva Mlmamsa 
philosopher, was the first research degree 
in Sanskrit to be awarded. Jha taught at 
Muir College, Allahabad, before becom- 
ing first Indian principal of the Banaras 
Sanskrit College in 1917. From 1923 to 
1932 he was Vice-Chancellor of Allaha- 
bad University. He translated and com- 
mented on several Mlmamsa texts, 
including the Mimamsasutras of Jaimini 
(a partial edition, with translation and 
commentary, in the Sacred Books of the 
Hindus series), the Sdbara-hhdsya and the 
Slokavdrttika. Among his other published 
works are a translation of Mammata’s 
Kdvya-Prakasa (a work on poetics), and 
translations and editions of other philo- 
sophical (especially Nyaya) and legal texts. 

See also : Hinduism, history of scholarship; 
Purva Mlmamsa; Sacred Books of the East 
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JIVA 

The term jlva (adj. ‘living, alive’; m. ‘life, 
individual soul’), a nominal formed from 
the Sanskrit root jlv (‘live’) derived frorn 
reconstructed Proto-Indo-European g L 'iu 
(Mayrhofer 1956: 440; Pokorny 1959: 
468) cognate with English quick, begins 
to be used to refer to the individual soul 
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even in the Rgveda, where the immortal 
jlva is contrasted with the mortal body 
(Rgveda 1.164.30), and in the early Upa- 
nisads, where the body endowed with the 
jlva dies while the jlva does not die 
( Chandogya Upanisad 6.11.3). Still charged 
with its etymological meaning here, it does 
not vie with the terms Purusa and Atman 
as a conventional term for the individual 
soul until the latest of the early Upanisads 
(third to first centuries bce). Katha Upa- 
nisad 4.5 states that the lord does not seek 
to hide himself from the one who sees his 
own soul (atmanam jlvam) as the lord. 
While here it is still possible to take the 
term atman as the conventional term for 
the individual self and jlva as an adjective, 
and so to translate atmanam jlvam, ‘the 
living self’ instead of ‘his own soul’, as has 
Olivelle (1998: 393), Svetasvatara Upani- 
sad 5.9-10 provide an unambiguous case 
of the term jlva used conventionally for 
the individual self. The first verse describes 
the jlva as one ten-thousandth the size of 
the tip of a hair, yet as infinite. The next 
adds that, being gender-free itself, it adopts 
the gender of whatever body it inhabits. 
The passage describes the individual self 
as unencumbered by specific dimension 
and other bodily characteristics, just as 
numerous Upanisadic passages that use 
the terms Purusa and Atman do. 

Later philosophical texts, especially in 
Vedanta and exclusively in Jainism, prefer 
this term to refer unambiguously to the 
individual self over the terms Atman and 
Purusa, which may be used to refer to a 
cosmic person, to Brahman, or to the 
supreme God. 

See also-. Atman; Brahman; Jainism, rela- 
tionship with Hinduism; Purusa; Samhitas; 
Upanisads; Vedanta 
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JlVANMUKTA 

The term ‘jlvanmukti’ means liberation 
(moksa or mukti) while living, and the 
term ‘jlvanmukta’ refers to an individual 
who has achieved liberation or release 
while embodied. The concept of jlvan- 
mukti is associated with several Hindu 
schools, including Sankara’s Advaita 
Vedanta, Samkhya, Kashmiri Saivism and 
Saiva Siddhanta. 

Moksa is generally characterised as the 
supreme goal of the Hindu; it is release 
from transmigration or the cycle of births 
and deaths (samsara); it is transcendence 
of pain and suffering, and ultimate or 
perfect freedom. 

However, Hindu religious and philoso- 
phical traditions have expressed different 
views on the exact nature of liberation 
and how to attain it. Thus the possibility 
of jlvanmukti has been debated. The 
attainment of liberation on the death of 
the physical body is associated with many 
devotional forms of Hinduism. Schools 
which teach that liberation is due to a 
discriminating knowledge, such as 
Advaita and Samkhya, have admitted the 
doctrine of jlvanmukti. 

Sankara interpreted the Upanisads from 
the standpoint of strict non-dualism 
(advaita). For him the sole ultimate rea- 
lity is the non-dual Self (Atman), which is 
identified with Brahman. Thus reality is 
distinctionless, bereft of plurality. Trans- 
migratory life is based on the erroneous 
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identification of the Self and not-self 
(mind, body, senses). So the ultimate goal 
of the Advaita discipline is discrimination 
(viveka) of the true nature of the Self 
from the not-self superimposed on it. 
Liberation is cessation of superimposition, 
removal of ignorance (avidya), knowledge 
of atman (atmavidya). To awaken to the 
true nature of our Self is to be liberated 
‘here and now’ (jlvanmukti). Although 
the enlightened person is aware of his 
embodied state, there is no belief in plur- 
ality. The body continues for the detached, 
dispassionate jlvanmukta just as the pot- 
ter’s wheel spins for a period of time after 
the potter’s hand has been withdrawn. 
The death of the physical body results in 
‘final release’ (videhamukti). 

See also: Advaita; Atman; Brahman; Kash- 
miri Saivism; Moksa; Saiva Siddhanta; 
Saivism; Samkhya; Samsara; Sankara; 
Upanisads 

Martin Ovens 

Further reading 

Fort, A.O. 1998. Jlvanmukti in Transformation: 
Embodied Liberation in Advaita and Neo- 
Vedanta. Albany, NY: SUNY Press. 

JNANA (AS PATH) 

The path of jnana (knowledge), epito- 
mised by the Vedantic philosopher San- 
kara, is one of three standard, 
soteriologically efficacious personal 
orientations, the others being the paths of 
bhakti (devotion) and karma (action). In 
soteriological contexts the term jnana 
indicates an apprehension that is not 
merely discursive but contains an addi- 
tional intuitive or experiential aspect. 

The importance of jnana can be traced 
back textually as far as the early Vedic 
brahmodya, a riddling or debating con- 
test (Kuiper 1960). In the period of the 
Brahmanas, ritual officiants speculated 
about the hidden significance of the ritual 


and the ultimate basis of its power: ela- 
borate systems were devised, correlating 
elements from macrocosmic and micro- 
cosmic domains, and the knower of such 
esoteric patterns was extolled as superior 
to the assiduous ritual performer. In the 
Upanisads this trend continues, with par- 
ticular emphasis (retained in most sub- 
sequent Hindu soteriological discourse) 
on the knowledge of atman, the essential 
constituent of the human being, famously 
equated with Brahman, the essential con- 
stituent of the cosmos ( Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad 1.4:10, 2.5:19, 4.4:5; Chandogya 
Upanisad 6.8-16; Mandiikya Upanisad 2). 
Two important developments take place 
at this stage, both of which are shared by 
early groups of sramanas, Buddhists and 
Jains, and have often been explained with 
reference to influences from outside the 
Vedic tradition. First, there is the idea of 
samsara, a continuing and unsatisfactory 
succession of lives, and of moksa (nirvana 
in Buddhism), the end of such a succes- 
sion; second, there is the idea that renun- 
ciation (samnyasa) of the householder 
lifestyle accompanies any successful 
attempt to bring moksa about. Special 
knowledge is the essence of the salvation 
process: incipient knowledge leads one to 
renounce, allowing specialised pursuit of 
the fuller knowledge required to obviate 
rebirth. 

The path of jnana is thus usually asso- 
ciated with the renunciation of social 
dharmas, these being seen as dependent 
on desire (kama), most fundamentally the 
desire for children. Several innovations 
attempted to counter the renunciative 
tendency. The institution of four succes- 
sive asramas (life stages) accommodated a 
period of renunciation at the end of an 
otherwise orthodox social career, and the 
Bhagavadglta’s theory of non-attached 
action made soteriological progress avail- 
able even to those currently engaged in 
socio-economic life. Despite these inno- 
vations, renunciation remains the para- 
digm of the path of jnana; but, equally, 
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because of these innovations we cannot 
view the path of jnana as travelled only 
by renouncers. The pursuit of jnana may 
be full time or part time, and, if part time, 
may take place in series or in parallel with 
other pursuits. 

Jnana is sought by many and varied 
methods. The path usually involves initia- 
tion into an organisation (however loose) 
of jnana-seekers, and participation in the 
generational guru/sisya (master/disciple) 
tradition of education. Different organi- 
sations focus on different combinations of 
methods, including various meditative 
techniques, and recitation and con- 
templation of mantras and texts, Yedic or 
otherwise. Descriptions of the jnana being 
sought also vary, as does the place that 
the idea of enlightenment holds in the 
inner lives of those concerned. 

See also : Asramas (stages of life); Atman; 
Bhagavadglta; Bhakti; Brahman; Brahma- 
nas; Buddhism, relationship with Hinduism; 
Dharma; Guru; Jainism, relationship with 
Hinduism; Kama; Karma (Law of Action); 
Mantra; Moksa; Sanmyasa; Samsara; 
Sankara; Sisya; Sramanas; Upanisads; 
Vedanta 

Simon Brodbeck 

Further reading 

Kuiper, F.B.J. 1960. ‘The Ancient Aryan 
Verbal Contest’. Indo-Iranian Journal 4: 
217-81. 


JOIS K. PATTABHI AND 
ASHTANGA VINYASA YOGA 

K. Pattabhi Jois was born in 1915 in 
Kowshika, Karnataka State. He studied 
yoga with T. Krishnamacharya from 1927 
onwards, and in 1937 began teaching at 
the Yoga Department of the Mysore San- 
skrit College, where he remained until his 
retirement in 1973. From the early 1970s 
onwards he began to teach Westerners 
and today his system is extremely popular, 


especially in Britain and America. Jois 
claims that his system, known as ‘astaiiga 
vinyasa yoga’, derives from a manuscript, 
Yoga Kurunta, discovered by Krishna- 
macharya in the 1930s in a Calcutta 
library. It is an intensely physical practice, 
in which a seamless flow of postures is 
combined with special breathing (ujjayi 
pranayama), gaze points (drsti) and ener- 
getic body-locks (bandha). There are six 
increasingly challenging ‘series’, which 
can take up to two hours each to complete. 

New postures are taught only when the 
student is deemed ready. Pattabhi Jois 
wrote a book explaining the Primary 
Series in 1958, entitled Yoga Mala. The 
demanding aerobic nature of this form 
has made it a favourite in Western-style 
fitness clubs and gyms. 

See also : Krishnamacharya, T.; Yoga; 
Yoga, modern 

Mark Singleton 

Further reading 

Jois, Sri K. 1999. Yoga Mala. New York: 

Eddie Stern/Patanjali Yoga Shala. 

JONES, SIR WILLIAM (1746-94) 

British judge, already a renowned linguist 
and Orientalist scholar before his arrival 
in India in 1783, having published trans- 
lations from Persian, Arabic and Turkish 
works and been elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1772. It is nevertheless 
largely for his study of Sanskrit and his 
translations from it, especially of Sakun- 
tala, a play of Kalidasa (1789), and the 
Manusmrti (1794), undertaken in India 
that he was celebrated in his lifetime and 
is remembered now. His anniversary dis- 
courses to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
were perhaps the primary reason for the 
wide circulation of the society’s journal, 
the Asiatick Researches', those of most 
importance for the study of Hinduism are 
‘On the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India’ 
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(1785) and ‘On the Hindus' (1786). The 
latter contains his famous announcement 
of the relationship between Indian and 
European languages which contributed, 
together with the other works of Jones and 
his collaborators, to the extremely positive 
late eighteenth-century attitudes to India 
and its religions which Thomas Traut- 
mann has characterised as ‘Indomania’. 

See also: Asiatick Researches; Asiatic 
Societies; Dharmasastras; Hinduism, his- 
tory of scholarship; Kalidasa 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Cannon, G. and K.R. Brine. 1995. Objects of 
Enquiry: The Life, Contributions, and Influ- 
ences of Sir William Jones ( 1 746-1 794 ) . 
New York: New York University Press. 
Jones, W. 1789. Sacontala; or, The Fatal Ring: 
An Indian Drama. Calcutta: Printed and 
sold by Joseph Cooper, for the benefit of 
insolvent debtors. 

Jones, W. 1794. Institutes of Hindu Law: or. 
The Ordinances of Menu. Calcutta: Printed 
by order of the Government. 

Trautmann, Thomas R. 1997. Aryans and 
British India. Berkeley, CA: University of 
California Press. 


JUNG, CARL GUSTAV 
( 1865 - 1961 ) 

Psychologist, born in Switzerland and 
trained as a medical doctor before work- 
ing closely with Sigmund Freud (1856 
1939). Jung’s study of Yoga - for him not 
only the school of thought systematised by 
Patanjali but a general term for all forms of 
South and East Asian religious traditions - 
came largely after his break with Freud in 
1913. Although doubtful of the benefits 
of Eastern forms of religious practice for 
those shaped by the fundamentally differ- 
ent cultural heritage of the West, Jung 
found in Hindu symbolism, and especially 
the use of mandalas, both confirmation of 
and inspiration for some of the central 


themes of his psychoanalytic thought 
concerning the archetypes of the collec- 
tive unconscious which structure our 
experience. In the concept of prana, Jung 
found confirmation of his own conception 
of the libido as a neutral psychic energy, 
as opposed to Freud's reduction of it to 
sexual instinct. His work has influenced 
later scholars of Hinduism, including M. 
Eliade and W. Doniger. 

See also: Eliade, Mircea; Hinduism, history 
of scholarship; Patanjali; Yoga 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Coward, H. (ed.). 1985. Jung and Eastern 
Thought. Albany, NY: SUNY Press. 

Clarke, J.J. 1994. Jung and Eastern Thought: A 
Dialogue with the Orient. London: Routledge. 

JYESTHA 

The cult of the goddess Jyestha goes back 
to at least to the time of the Baudhayana 
Grhyasutra, in which her worship is 
described. However, the earliest use of the 
term jyestha (‘female eldest') in Hindu 
literature is in the Atharvaveda, where the 
lunar mansion jyestha (the star Antares), 
is so-called because it is jyestha-ghnl, ‘she 
who strikes down the eldest son'. This 
dire association carries over into the circa 
sixth-century ce designation of Jyestha as 
the ‘cruellest month’ in the Indian luni- 
solar calendar, falling in the hot season 
months of May-June. These death-laden 
associations make Jyestha a dire and 
dread goddess, identified in the Padma 
Purana as AlaksmI (‘Inauspicious’), the 
elder sister and negative mirror-image of 
the auspicious LaksmI, goddess of pros- 
perity. Her worship is widely attested 
throughout South Asia, especially in 
south India, where numerous medieval 
sculptures portray her astride an ass and 
holding a winnowing broom and a crow- 
banner, attributes that also link her to the 
goddesses Sltala and Dhumavatl. 
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See also : AlaksmI; Mahavidyas; Puranas; 
Samhitas; STtala 

David Gordon White 

Further reading 

Rao, T.A.G. 1968. Elements of Hindu Icono- 
graphy, 4 vols. New York: Paragon Book 
Reprint Corp. (first published 1914). 

JYOTISA 

Jyotisa (astrology) is the assignation of 
meaning to celestial events and the tradi- 
tions of learning associated with this 
practice. In India, astrology and astron- 
omy are together traditionally known as 
jyotisa, or the ‘science of light’, itself one 
of the six vedangas, the subjects necessary 
to a proper understanding of the Veda. 
Jyotisa originated as a means of calculat- 
ing the sacred calendar. The Vedanga 
Jyotisa was the first known astrological/ 
astronomical text, which was primarily a 
manual for the determination of auspi- 
cious times for performing religious 
rituals. Traces of early astrology are found 
in the Vedic hymns, though it is difficult 
to reconstruct the earliest Indian 
astrology. It appears that, at least in the 
first millennium bce, a lunar ‘zodiac’ of 
twenty-seven naksatras, conforming to 
the twenty-seven days of the sidereal 
lunar month, was in use. Complete lists of 
the twenty-seven naksatras appear in the 
Atharvaveda and Yajurveda. Intense con- 
tact between India and the West during 
the Hellenistic period, from 300 bce, 
resulted in the introduction of a dis- 
tinctive and complex astrology, including 


the use of horoscopes, charts of the heavens 
calculated for an exact time and place. 
There is considerable controversy con- 
cerning the extent to which this astrology 
was indigenous or was imported. 

Astrology remains a vital part of Indian 
culture and is intertwined with both 
sacred and mundane life. Although there 
are significant regional differences of 
practice, chiefly between the north and 
south, astrologers are consulted on every 
aspect of life, notably marriage, health 
and career. The dominant style is pre- 
dictive, although the point of making 
forecasts is to manage the future either by 
harmonising one’s behaviour with celes- 
tial patterns or by making direct appeals 
to the relevant deities via pujas. The pla- 
nets may function both as influences and 
signs of divine intent, and the procedures 
for interpreting their meaning are exceed- 
ingly complex. Although, traditionally, 
astrology was chiefly a priestly or heredi- 
tary practice, increasingly it may be 
taught and practised like any other dis- 
cipline; in the late 1990s the nationalist 
Bharatiya Janata Party government insti- 
tuted jyotisa as a university discipline, 
against much opposition from prominent 
secularists. 

See also : Bharatiya Janata Party; Puja; 
Samhita; Veda; Vedangas; Vivaha 

Nicholas Campion and Dennis Harness 

Further reading 

Pingree, David. 1978. The Yavancijataka of 
Sphujidhvaja, vols. 1 and 2. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press. 
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KABANDHA 

A demon, formerly known as Visvavasu, 
whose name literally means ‘headless 
trunk’. Kabandha’s most well-known 
appearance in the literature occurs in 
the Ramayana, where he attacks Rama 
and Laksmana while they wander in the 
forest in search of Slta. After the two 
brothers cut off his hands, kill him and 
burn his body, the demon’s former self 
(that of a Gandharva prince known as 
Visvavasu) rises from the corpse and 
advises Rama to find Sugrlva in order to 
help locate Slta. The epithet 'kabandha' 
originates in a story that recounts an 
arrogant Visvavasu (who has been gran- 
ted immortality by Lord Brahma as a 
reward for his penance) as an enemy of 
Indra. Lord Indra squeezes his head and 
thighs into his body as punishment, 
thus leaving him in his hideous form. 
Pleading with the king of the gods for 
some relief, Indra predicts that he will 
recover his previous form when Lord 
Rama and Laksmana cut off his hands. 
Another story has it that it was the 
sage Sthulasiras who granted him the 


favour of being liberated at the hands of 
Rama. 

See also-. Brahma; Gandharva; Indra; 
Laksmana; Rama; Ramayana; Slta 

Deven M. Patel 

Further reading 

Mani, Vettam. 2002. Puranic Encyclopaedia. 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

KABlR 

Kablr (1398-1448), a low-caste weaver, 
was a North Indian sant who lived in 
Varanasi. He is claimed by both Hindus 
and Muslims but it is probable that his 
family converted to Islam one or two 
generations prior to his birth. Hindu tra- 
ditions claim that he was a disciple of the 
Vaisnava Ramananda, although this 
would seem unlikely as the latter was 
born a century earlier. Written in a collo- 
quial oral style Hindi, Kablr’s poetry 
rejects the outer forms of worship as 
found in Islam and Hindu practices, 
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rejecting the authority of both Veda and 
Qur’an, holding to the Sant ideal that 
sacred books are not necessary to human 
salvation. Along with the rejection of 
sacred texts, rituals and knowledge, Kablr 
also lambasts as hypocrites the brahma- 
nas and imams, claiming that they are in 
ignorance of God. Kablr's poetry remains 
popular in Northern India, made known 
to the people through song, and to the 
literate through the English translation of 
Rabindranath Tagore entitled One Hun- 
dred Poems of Kabir, first published in 
1915 and still available. In this work 
Kablr is identified as a mystical poet, but 
for other Indians of low-caste status his 
critique of caste enables him to be adop- 
ted as a figurehead of their aspirations for 
social and political reform. The largest 
and oldest collection of poems attributed 
to Kablr appears in the sacred text of the 
Sikhs, the Guru Granth Sahib , and some 
Sikh traditions even claim that he was the 
guru of Nanak. The second source is the 
Bijak, the sacred text of the Kablrpanthis, 
the religious movement which has devel- 
oped around Kablr and his teachings. 
Western scholarship has thrown some 
doubt on the authenticity of all the poems 
attributed to the sant, noting the varia- 
tion of style and content, but he remains 
the epitome of the Northern Indian med- 
ieval sant, uncompromisingly worshipping 
a formless God with intense bhakti 
(devotion), attacking and challenging 
orthodoxy and hypocrisy in a unique, 
fearless style resonant with religious 
iconoclasm. 

See also : Bhakti (as path); Brahmanas; 
Guru; Ramananda; Sant; Sikhism, rela- 
tionship with Hinduism; Tagore, Rabin- 
dranath; Vaisnavism; Varanasi; Veda 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Hess, Linda. 1983. The Bijak of Kabir. San 
Francisco, CA: North Point Press. 


Vaudeville, Charlotte. 1974. Kabir, vol. 1 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


KAIVALYA 

The term kaivalya, ‘isolation’ (derived 
from kevala, ‘alone, isolated’), adopted 
from Jain usage, is used in Samkhya and 
Yoga for the state of the Purusa, free of 
contact (samyoga) with Prakrti and in late 
Vedanta texts ( Kaivalya Upanisad, Tanta- 
varaya Cuvamikal’s (1408-1534) Kaiva- 
lyanavanitam ) for liberation (rnoksa). The 
Sdmkhyakdrikds use the terms apavarga, 
‘separation’ (Sdmkhyakarika 44), and 
vimoksa, ‘liberation’ {Sdmkhyakdrikds 
56-58), as synonyms for kaivalya to state 
that it results from knowledge residing in 
the intellect, and that Prakrti instigates 
her entire manifestation for the purpose 
of the liberation of each Purusa. Original 
nature, though insentient, engages in 
activity for the purpose of the separation 
of the self from her, as well as for the 
purpose of the self’s enjoyment of her. 
Once the knowledge of the distinction 
between the self and nature is established 
in the intellect, nature ceases to act 
because she no longer serves any purpose 
for the self (Sdmkhyakarika 66, 68; Yoga- 
siitra 4.34). When the pure knowledge 
arises, complete and alone (kevala, Sdm- 
khyakdrikd 64), so that the Purusa is 
silent, pure witnessing consciousness, and 
Prakrti is the insentient actress who 
merely appears to be conscious when she 
assumes the role of the intellect and the 
other faculties of an individual person- 
ality, then Prakrti withdraws, like a 
dancer from the stage when she has fin- 
ished her performance (Sdmkhyakarika 
51). The machinery of the personality and 
subtle body persists until the destruction 
of the gross body. Although the self and 
nature are in fact distinct all along, the 
fact that the Purusa has not seen her 
prompts her to act, and once he has seen 
her she desists. In the state of kaivalya, 
disinterested (upeksaka) in her act, he 
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sees nature only in her original unmani- 
fest form, retired from her manifest roles, 
though she continues to act for others. 

See also: JIvanmukta; Moksa; Prakrti; 
Purusa; Samkhya; Samkhyakarikas; Upa- 
nisads; Vedanta; Yoga; Yogasutras 

Peter M. Scharf 

Further reading 

Mahadeva Sastri (trans.). 1898. Amritabindu 
and Kaivalya Upanishads. Madras: Printed 
by Thompson and Co. 

Swami Ramanananda Saraswathi (trans.). 
1965. Kaivalya Navaneeta (The Cream of 
Emancipation): An Ancient Tamil Classic. 
Tiruvannamalai: T.N. Venkataraman. 

KAIVALYADHAMA 

See: Kuvalayananda, Swami and Kaiva- 
lyadhama 

KALAMUKHAS 

See: Saivism 


KALHANA 

A twelfth-century poet and author of the 
Rajatarangini (The River of Kings), a 
verse history of Kashmir. Traditionally 
considered to be a Kashmiri Saivite with 
an interest in Buddhism, his erudition 
would certainly suggest someone with the 
learning associated with the brahmana 
castes. He is best known through his work 
the Rajatarangini, written in Sanskrit and 
completed in 1148^19 ce. The colophon 
at the end of each book tells us that Kal- 
hana was the son of Canpaka, a famed 
minister of Kashmir. 

The Rajatarangini comprises eight books 
containing over 6,000 verses. The work is 
significant in the contemporary period as 
it provides a link between present Kash- 
mir and its past and therefore can be uti- 
lised for Kashmiri nationalism and 
identity. It provides an historical record 


and a mass of detailed information con- 
cerning the conditions of ancient Kash- 
mir. It is primarily set within the time 
period of Kalhana’s own life and provides 
an account of political life and the poet’s 
opinions of political representatives. Kal- 
hana witnessed the dynastic changes 
brought about through the revolution of 
King Harsa’s two brothers Uccala and 
Sussala, who were opposed to the heavy 
taxation of the king’s later reign and his 
persecution of the landed aristocracy. The 
princes partitioned the territory but the 
period of their rule was one of civil war 
and strife. Writing in the reign of King 
Jayasimha, the son of Sussala, Kalhana 
looks back critically on the period of 
strife and assesses the political problems 
of Kashmir. 

See also: Brahmana; Caste; Buddhism, 
relationship with Hinduism; Kashmiri Sai- 
vism; Nationalism 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Dhar, Somnath. 1978. Kalhana. New Delhi: 

Sahitya Akademi. 

KALI AND CANDl 

Kali, translatable as ‘the dark one’ (and 
Candl, ‘the fierce, passionate’), is the 
Hindu goddess whose name and icono- 
graphy has probably extended the furthest 
beyond its original Indian context. Today 
most popularly worshipped in Bengal, 
Kali has had devotees throughout the 
Indian subcontinent for many centuries 
and her name and image are recognisable 
to large numbers of people across the 
contemporary Hindu diaspora. This 
widespread awareness of Kali is, in part, 
explicable in terms of her unique counte- 
nance and her strong associations with 
destruction and violence. 

Typically Kali is depicted icongraphically 
as a terrifying emaciated woman; her skin 
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is black, her hair is long and tangled, her 
eyes are red and her mouth has a long 
lolling tongue. She is naked except for a 
macabre set of adornments: a necklace of 
skulls or freshly decapitated heads, a skirt 
of severed arms and jewellery made from 
the corpses of infants. In her four arms 
she carries a bloody cleaver and a severed 
head and she is most commonly depicted 
standing on the prone body of Siva, who 
is as lifeless as a corpse. Kali represents 
dynamic energy, while Siva is conscious- 
ness. At first sight Kali looks terrifying 
but her iconography is symbolic of her 
protective role as the destroyer of evil, 
with her sword being used to cut the ties 
of bondage and so offer liberation. She 
also makes the signs of one who confers 
boons and offers protection. Kali will 
look after those who approach her in the 
attitude of a child. In Bengal, where she is 
most widely worshipped, devotional songs 
and poems that extol her motherly aspect 
are popular. Conversely, she is also por- 
trayed in a state of frenzy or extreme 
intoxication, her wildness being a defining 
attribute of her character. Indeed it has 
been postulated that Kali represents, and 
can assist one in understanding, those 
aspects of life that are uncontrollable and 
on occasion disrupt the order of dharma 
(Kinsley 1996: 83-84). 

Mythologically and textually, Kali first 
appears during the seventh century ce. 
She plays an important role in the Devi 
Mahatmya, where she appears as a mani- 
festation of the rage of the goddess Durga 
in her battles against two demon generals, 
Canda and Munda, and the great demon 
Raktablja. In these conflicts the demon 
generals are slain by Kali in a particularly 
brutal and swift fashion, while Raktablja 
is killed by the goddess draining him of 
blood, to stop him replicating himself, 
and devouring him. An element of Kali’s 
character is her hunger for blood and her 
preference for dwelling in or near places 
of death and decay, such as battlefields 
and cremation grounds. However, Kali is 


KALI AND CANDl 

also closely connected with transcendent 
knowledge and in this respect is the fore- 
most of the ten Mahavidyas, a collection 
of goddesses who offer liberating knowl- 
edge to their devotees. In the Linga 
Parana Kali emerges from the goddess 
Parvatl in order to defeat another demon, 
Daruka. While her power is used to 
defeat evil it is can be a menace to the 
cosmos if left unchecked, and only the 
intervention of Siva is understood to be 
capable of curtailing her destructive 
activity (Kinsley 1988: 118-19). 

Kali is a goddess who embodies and 
intimately embraces the worldly realities 
of blood, death and destruction. Histori- 
cally, she has been associated with the 
boundaries of civilisation, with crimin- 
ality and pollution, and with the dynamic 
female energy of Sakti. She is the pre- 
eminent goddess of the left-handed 
Tantrism (Kinsley 1988: 122-24) and, for 
her devotees, she can promote an under- 
standing of the cycle of birth, death and 
rebirth (samsara) that may ultimately lead 
to liberation (Kinsley 1996: 82-84). It is 
noteworthy, too, that Kali has proved to 
be of value to many women in the con- 
temporary world - both Hindu and non- 
Hindu - as a potent resource for personal 
and political liberation and, specifically, 
as a feminist symbol of uncontrolled 
female power (Gupta 1992). 

In Bengal, Kali has been important as 
the goddess most closely associated with 
nationalism. Appearing in Bankim Chan- 
dra Chatterjee’s famous novel Ananda 
Math (Abbey of Bliss), she represents 
India under oppression but who, never- 
theless, has the power to free herself. 

See also-. Chatter jee, Bankim Chandra; 
Devi Mahatmya; Dharma; Diaspora; 
Durga; Images and iconography; Mahavi- 
dyas; Moksa; Mudra; Myth; Parvatl; Pur- 
anas; Raktablja; Sakti; Saktism; Samsara; 
Siva; Tantric Yoga; Tantrism; Women’s 
movement 

Paul Reid-Bowen 
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Further reading 
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eds, Devi: Goddesses of India. Berkeley, CA: 
University of California Press, 77-86. 
Kinsley, D.R. 1997. Tantric Visions of the 
Divine Feminine: The Ten Malidvidyds. Ber- 
keley, CA: University of California Press. 
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KALIDASA 

Kalidasa is considered by many North 
Indians to be India’s greatest poet and 
dramatist. He is attributed authorship of 
the poetical works the Raghuvamsa, 
Sakuntala, Vikr amorvasi, Meghaduta, 
Ritu-sanhdra, Nalodaya and the Kumara- 
sambhava. His most well-known dramatic 
works are the Sakuntala, Vikr amorvasi 
and the Malavikagnimitra, especially the 
first of these, which was translated by Sir 
William Jones and was instrumental in 
bringing Sanskrit to the serious attention 
of European scholars and literati. The 
Sakuntala was praised by Goethe for the 
beauty of its language and all of Kalida- 
sa’s works have been translated into the 
major European languages. 

Very little is known about Kalidasa; 
although his life is embellished by legends 
known throughout North India, even his 
birth date is uncertain. Some argue that 
he was born in the fourth century ce and 
was a member of the court of King 
Candra-Gupta II. However, there is con- 
siderable disparity between the views of 
scholars, ranging from dating him to the 


reign of Vikramaditya of UjjayinI, which 
began in 56 bce, to the sixth-century ce 
reign of Harsa Vikramaditya. The uncer- 
tainty over his birth date has led some 
scholars to argue that there was more 
than one Kalidasa and that the name was 
a honorary title for an esteemed court 
poet. 

As with many Indian religious figures 
who expressed themselves in poetry, the 
most reliable way of penetrating through 
the hagiography to the biography of 
Kalidasa is not via the narratives but 
through his own descriptions in his poems 
and dramatical works. Kalidasa’s writings 
inform the reader that he was a well- 
educated and well-travelled brahmana 
who observed the high court manners and 
behaviour associated with his back- 
ground. He indicates that he was a devo- 
tee of Siva but also offers praise to Visnu 
and there are no signs of any exclusive or 
partisan loyalty to his chosen Isvara. 

See also : Brahman; Deities; Drama; Isvara; 
Jones, Sir William; Poetry; Sanskrit 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Stutley, Margaret and James Stutley (eds). 
1977. A Dictionary of Hinduism: Its 

Mythology, Folklore and Development 1500 
bc-ad 1500. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 

KALKI 

See: Avatara 

KALPA (RITUAL) 

Kalpa (ritual) is one of the six Vedangas, 
auxiliary Vedic sciences. Its main purpose 
is to elucidate the rules for conducting 
Vedic ceremonies, found in the Brahma- 
nas. Along with the other five Vedangas, 
it served to ensure that rituals were cor- 
rectly performed as this was crucial to 
their effectiveness and ritual itself was the 
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core of Vedic religion. The centrality of 
ritual performance continues to be a 
major feature of the Hindu tradition. 

See also : Brahmanas; Kalpasutras; Veda; 
Vedangas; Vedism 

Denise Cush and Catherine Robinson 


KALPA (TIME) 

Both Hindu and Buddhist thought con- 
sider the creation of the cosmos to be an 
eternally changing and continuous pro- 
cess, in which universes also come and go, 
being created, evolved and then finally 
devolved to reappear again. Thus both 
religions deal with vast sweeps of cyclical 
time. The longest unit of time is the 
Kalpa, the period between the origin of 
the universe, its dissolution and the 
period in which all matter returns to seed 
form in the cosmic ocean, representing 
the undifferentiated condition of the 
cosmos before the emergence of form. 
This period of time is known in Hinduism 
as ‘a day and night of Brahma’ and is 
said to consist of fourteen manvantaras 
(reign of a Manu or patriarch), each 
lasting 4,320,000,000 human years plus 
and equivalent time for the night of 
Brahma. 

Each Kalpa is divided into four yugas, 
decreasing in length of time from the first 
(Krta or Sat Yuga) to the last (Kali 
Yuga), as they descend from unright- 
eousness to righteousness. The full cycle 
of the Yugas, consisting of 4,320,000 
years, is known as Maha-yuga or Man- 
vantara. One thousand of these cycles 
make up a day of Brahma and, when 
combined with their own periods of twi- 
light gestation, make up a complete 
Kalpa. One hundred Kalpas is said to be 
the lifespan of Brahma, but this does not 
end creation, it only indicates that the 
gods themselves are manifestations of 
Brahman and not immortal. There are 
some variations on the above timescale, 
but all subscribe to the idea of cycles of 


creation and cosmic dissolution and the 
gradual decline of the world situation as 
righteousness declines. The major differ- 
ence concerns whether a deity is involved 
in the process or not. 

See also : Brahma; Brahman; Manvantara; 
Yuga 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Stutley, Margaret and James Stutley (eds). 
1977. A Dictionary of Hinduism: Its 

Mythology, Folklore and Development 1500 
bc-ad 1500. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 

KALPASUTRAS 

This term distinguishes the sutras of the 
Vedic schools, composed from around 600 
bce, from other sutras (Winternitz 1927: 
271-82; Gonda 1977). It includes Srauta- 
siitras, Grhyasutras, Dharmasiitras and 
Sulvasiitras. Each of them belongs to a 
particular school or samhita of the Veda 
and represents the practice of that school; 
this is less true of the Dharmasiitras, 
which are less concerned with ritual. They 
are not sruti or revealed sacred texts, but 
smrti or traditional texts, being ascribed 
to particular authors. The author's 
patronymic is usually included in the title, 
for instance the Asvaldyana Srauta Sutra 
of the Rgveda or the Katyayana Sulva 
Sutra of the White Yajurveda. Not every 
school has all four kinds of sutra. Some 
have an additional category of Pitrmed- 
hasiitras, ‘rules for ancestral offerings' 
(Gonda 1977: 469). 

Kalpasutra is also the title of a Jain text 
attributed to Bhadrabahu. 

See also : Asvalayana; Dharmasiitras; 

Grhyasutras; Jainism, relationship with 
Hinduism; Katyayana; Pitrs; Sacred Texts; 
Samhita; Srautasutras; Sulvasiitras; Sutra; 
Veda 

Dermot Killingley 
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Further reading 

Gonda, J. 1977. The Ritual Sutras. Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz. 

Winternitz, M. 1927. A History of Indian Lit- 
erature, vol. 1. Trans. S. Ketkar. Calcutta: 
University of Calcutta. 


KAMA (DEITY) 

With a parrot as his vehicle, Kama, the 
god of love, dwells on the moon with his 
co-wives, Rati and Prltl, divine embodi- 
ments of ‘sensual pleasure’ and ‘affec- 
tion’, respectively. Bearing a quiver of live 
flower-tipped arrows and a bow of sugar- 
cane strung with bees, Kama greatly 
resembles Eros or Cupid, as he aims his 
incendiary shafts without regard to caste, 
social standing or propriety. The Matsya 
Purctna recounts how Kama, along with 
Vasanta, the personification of spring- 
time, famously united Siva and Parvatl at 
the behest of India. Unfortunately, when 
Kama aroused the erotic passion of Siva 
he also incurred his fiery wrath, and was 
immediately incinerated. Bereaved Rati 
lamented her husband’s death so bitterly 
that Siva relented and reconstituted 
Kama in an invisible, yet omnipresent 
form. Accordingly, Kama is also known 
as Ananga, the ‘body-less one’, as well as 
Kamadeva, Madana and Pradyumna. 

See also : Indra; Parvatl; Puranas; Rati; 
Siva 

Andrea Marion Pinkney 

Further reading 

Stutley, M. 1985. An Illustrated Dictionary of 
Hindu Iconography. London and Boston, 
MA: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 


KAMA (DESIRE) 

The word kama appears with several 
meanings in Hinduism. It appears first in 
the most general sense of desire, especially 
for worldly pleasure and then for sexual 


desire as the chief manifestation of it. At 
the theological level it denotes the perso- 
nification of such desire in the God of 
Love, often depicted with his wife Rati 
(sex and especially sexual delight), with 
Trsna (longing) figuring as daughter. He 
is also called Ananga, or without a visible 
body, on account of an episode in which 
he tried to disturb Siva while the latter 
was engaged in meditation, thereby pro- 
voking him into reducing him to ashes 
with a flash of his third eye. Rati’s 
importunity secured his life - but in invi- 
sible form. Kama is often equated with 
the Buddhist Mara, who was also 
defeated by the Buddha with less drastic 
consequences. Kama is often depicted as 
equipped with flower-tipped arrows, 
named after vernal blossoms. He bears a 
makara (a sea-monster) in his standard. 

Kama enjoys a secure place in Hindu 
axiology as one of the goals of human 
endeavour, thus representing at one level 
the pleasures of the senses, at another sex 
and at yet another the urbane pleasures 
of life such as art, music and literature. 
The Kamasutra of Vatsyayana (c. fourth 
century ce) offers the necessary guidance 
in the matter. Although concerned with 
kama, it recommends its pursuit in har- 
mony with other goals of life, such as 
artha and dharma, especially when kama 
is kept within moral bounds, that is, is 
regulated by dharma. Krsna even identi- 
fies himself with such morally uncensured 
kama in the Bhagavadgita (7.11). 

Kama also has an etiological and tele- 
ological sense which is related to but sur- 
passes these connotations. It is mentioned 
in the famous Nasadlya hymn as the 
principle of cosmic creation ( Rgveda 
10.129.4), while kama, not as carnal or 
mundane love, but as love of God, secures 
liberation. Morally it could also mean the 
desire for righteousness, for it is hard to 
interpret its occurrence in the Taittiriya 
Brdhmana as the son of Dharma and the 
Sraddha otherwise. According to the Ydj- 
navalkyasmrti (1.7) such pious desire is a 
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source of dharma itself. The school of 
Hindu materialism called Lokayata or 
Carvaka considers kama and artha as the 
sole goals of life, and artha also only as 
an ancillary goal of life because it secures 
kama. The view that kama is the primary 
goal of life is also echoed in the Man- 
usmrti (2.224). However, although one of 
the four goals of life, it is apparent that it 
can be brought into relation with the 
other three as well. 

See also : Artha; Dharma; Kamasutra; 
Krsna; Lokayata; Purusarthas; Rati; Siva; 
Sraddha; Vatsyayana Mallanaga 

Arvind Sharma 

Further reading 

Doniger, Wendy and Sudhir Kakar. 2002. 

Kamasutra. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 

KAMADHENU 

The sacred ‘wish-fulfilling cow’, Kamad- 
henu is also known as ‘Surabhi’, ‘Nan- 
dim’, and ‘Sabala’. According to the 
Purdnas and the Valmlki Ramayana, she 
is both the daughter and wife of the sage 
Kasyapa and the progenitor of all cattle 
that exist in the world today. Kamadhenu 
presides over the world of cattle (goloka) 
and her powers as a goddess allow her to 
fulfil all the wishes of her caretaker. There 
may be more than a single Kamadhenu 
and her most famous appearances in var- 
ious texts include her role in sage Vasis- 
tha’s asrama ( Valmlki Ramayana) during 
a war of attrition with king Visvamitra, 
her being produced from the churning of 
the ocean of milk, and her birth from 
Lord Krsna’s side and the creation of the 
famed ocean of milk (kslrasagara) ( Devi 
Bhagavata). There are several instances 
where Kamadhenu is the object of theft 
and recovery between duelling factions. 
One account has Kamadhenu being mur- 
dered by a wayward prince named 


KAMASUTRA 

Satyavrata (well known as Trisanku) and 
her flesh being eaten during a famine. 

See also : Mahabharata; Purana; Ramayana; 
Valmlki 

Deven M. Patel 

Further reading 

Mani, Vettam. 2002. Puranic Encyclopaedia. 

Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

KAMASUTRA 

Composed in approximately the third 
century ce, the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana 
Mallanaga is the oldest extant Indian text 
on erotics and is the foremost representa- 
tive of the kdmasdstra genre. Kama, or 
‘erotics’, is considered alongside dharma, 
‘civic comportment’, and artha, ‘material 
concerns’, as one of the three classically 
prescribed trivarga, or ‘trio of goals’, 
prioritised according to one’s place in the 
varnasramadharma system. Although the 
Kamasutra has often been misunderstood 
as pornographic, its style is more typically 
sastric than titillating, characterised by 
taxonomies, definitions and normative 
injunctions. Written primarily in prose 
aphorisms, the Kamasutra is similar to 
the slightly older Arthasdstra of Kautilya, 
the premier text on statecraft. Aimed at 
the young male urbanite known as the 
nagarika, the chief objective of the 
Kamasutra is to study heterosexual rela- 
tionships. However, it also discusses male 
and female homoeroticism, gender roles 
and the experience of courtesans, while 
perceptively integrating a feminine per- 
spective. The Kamasutra guides the reader 
through all stages of intimate relations, 
providing practical advice on how to 
become both sexually and emotionally 
mature. The text opens with a review of 
common knowledge, moves through an 
encyclopaedic classification of sexual 
union and then devotes chapters to 
courtship, marriage and extra-marital 
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affairs, describes the protocol to be adop- 
ted with sex professionals and closes with 
an overview of magic and sex aids. The 
1893 translation ascribed to Sir Richard 
Francis Burton introduced the Kamasutra 
to English-speaking audiences. However, 
the text was produced in large part by two 
Indian scholars, Bhagavanlal Indrajit and 
Shivaram Parashuram Bhide, with further 
assistance from Forster Fitzgerald 
Arbuthnot. Although the Burton edition 
is an exemplar of the Victorian temper, it 
is an unreliable source for understanding 
the mores of the text and its long history 
of reception, as it mingles Vatsyayana’s 
root text with the thirteenth-century 
commentary of Yasodhara Indrapada, the 
Jayamangala, produced a thousand years 
later. 

See also : Artha; Asram(a) (religious com- 
munity); Courtesans; Dharma; Homo- 
sexuality; Kautilya; Purusarthas; Sex and 
sexuality; Varna; Vatsyayana Mallanaga 

Andrea Marion Pinkney 

Further reading 

Doniger, W. and S. Kakar (eds and trans.). 
2002. Kamasutra. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


KAMSA 

The tyrant ruler of Mathura, described in 
the Epic literature as a demon incarnation 
sometimes identified as the danava (a type 
of demon) Kalanemi, who personifies the 
wheel of time. The son of Ugrasena, and 
a cousin of DevakI, the mother of Krsna, 
Kamsa is best known for his attempts to 
murder the newborn Krsna. Living 
always in fear of revenge or retribution 
after deposing his father, Kamsa was 
alarmed by a prophecy that he would be 
killed by the eighth child of DevakI. 
Consequently, he tried to destroy her 
children, but he failed to kill the seventh 
son, Balarama, who was smuggled away 


to Gokula, the idyllic rural district where 
he was later joined by Krsna. On the 
birth of Krsna the parents fled with their 
newborn child, but Kamsa ordered the 
slaughter of all healthy male children. The 
tyrant king was finally killed by Krsna. 

See also : Balarama; DevakI; Krsna 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Walker, Benjamin. 1968. Hindu World. 

London: George Allen & Unwin. 

KANADA 

Kanada is the name of the author of the 
Vaisesikasutras , the foundational text of 
the Vaisesika school of Hindu philosophy. 
He is also known as Uluka or Auluka, 
Kanabhuj, Kanabhaksa and Kasyapa. 
The Vaisesika system is also named after 
him, Auluka darsana (view or philosophy 
of Kanada). 

Kanada has been regarded as a mythi- 
cal or legendary personage. Various 
legends or stories about this ancient 
author have centred on his name. Kana 
means ‘grain’, so Kanada has been ana- 
lysed as ‘grain-eater’, signifying that 
Kanada led an ascetic life, feeding on 
grains plucked from the fields. One story 
(from Life of Harivarman, fifth century 
ce) relates that Kanada led a nocturnal 
life and that his appearance frightened 
young women, so he ventured into mills 
in secret to feed on pieces of corn from 
rice-bran. Hence Kanada’s other names, 
Kanabhuj or Kanabhaksa (‘rice-grain 
eater’) and Uluka (‘owl’, due to Kanada’s 
habit of meditating during the day and 
seeking food at night). Another story 
relates that the Vaisesika teaching was 
revealed to Kanada by the god Mahadeva 
or Siva (who manifested in the form of an 
owl); hence arose Kanada’s name Uluka. 

Kana also means a ‘particular’ or ‘par- 
ticle’, thus the name Kanada signifies one 
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who lives or feeds on the philosophy of 
particularity. Vaisesika derives from the 
term ‘visesa’ (‘distinction’ or ‘distinguish- 
ing feature’); visesa is one of the cate- 
gories (padartha) treated in the system. 
The Vaisesika school emphasises plural- 
ism, realism, uniqueness, difference and 
diversity. 

Kanada has also been analysed as 
‘eater of atoms’. It signifies Kanada’s 
reduction of reality to the smallest possi- 
ble atomic units or divisions. The Vaise- 
sika system is well known as teaching a 
doctrine of atomism. 

The roots of Vaisesika are ancient and 
obscure. The date of the composition of 
the Vaisesikasutras is uncertain; it has 
been placed between the first and third 
centuries ce. 

See also: Vaisesika; Vaisesikasutras 

Martin Ovens 

Further reading 

Potter, K.H. (ed.). 1977. Encyclopedia of Indian 
Philosophies, Volume Two , Indian Meta- 
physics and Epistemology : The Tradition of 
Nydya-Vaisesika up to Gangesa. Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press. 

KANClPURA 

Kanclpura was the capital of the Pallava 
dynasty from at least the fifth century ce 
onwards and remains to this day an 
important city in northern Tamil Nadu. 
In more recent times it has become 
famous as a centre of silk weaving. Also 
known as kamakotl pltha, it is the site of 
one of the four great Saiva matha, or 
monasteries, whose head or ‘abbot’ is 
known as the Sankaracarya. The heads of 
these mathas are the closest one gets in 
traditional Hinduism to any idea of a 
Patriarch. 

From ancient times Kanclpura was 
divided into three sections: Sivakanci, 
Visnukanci and Jinakanci - ‘Kanchi of 
the Jains’. This last division is on the far 


side of a dried-up river course from the 
other two, at about 5 km distance, and is 
nowadays known as Tirupparutikkunran. 
Pallava remains here consist of two Jain 
temples, one of which was still in use in 
the seventeenth century. Sivakanci is the 
larger of the two other divisions and since 
medieval times has had two cult centres: 
the temple of KamaksI, who can be 
regarded as the tutelary Goddess of the 
city, and her consort Siva as Ekamresvara 
(‘Lord of the Mango Tree’). Kamaksl’s 
temple is by far the more vibrant and this 
deity is to Kanclpura what the Goddess 
MlnaksI is to Madurai. It is significant 
that KamaksI has her own separate 
temple rather than simply a shrine within 
the Siva temple. In Pallava times the focus 
of Siva’s cult was a temple now on the 
north-west outskirts of the city, where he 
is worshipped as Kailasanatha (‘Lord of 
Kailasa’). Built in the eighth century, 
this is a fine example of Pallava archi- 
tecture and has some striking sculptures. 
There has been a similar shift of focus in 
Visnukanci also, where the ninth-century 
Pallava Visnu temple has been super- 
seded by the great medieval Varadaraja 
Temple, which is the centre of the ‘north- 
ern’ group of South Indian Sri Vaisnava 
worship. 

In modern times the authorities at the 
kamakotl patha have established a Hindu 
university on the outskirts of Kanclpura 
on the lines of the Sri Venkatesvara uni- 
versity near the Vaisnava shrine of Tir- 
upati. 

See also : Jainism, relationship with Hindu- 
ism; Madurai; Mandir; Matha; MlnaksI; 
Saiva; Sankaracarya; Siva; Sri Vaisnavas; 
Sthapatyaveda; Vaisnavism; Visnu 

John R. Marr and 
Kathleen Taylor 

Further reading 

Michell, G. 1989. The Penguin Guide to the 

Monuments of India, vol. 1. London: Viking. 
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KANE, PANDURANG VAMAN 
( 1880 - 1972 ) 

Indian Sanskritist and legal scholar. Kane 
was born to a Citpavan brahmana family in 
Maharashtra and studied at Bombay Uni- 
versity. After some years teaching he began 
to practise law at the Bombay High Court 
in 1911, and was Professor of Law at the 
Government Law College from 1917-23. 
He was Lellow (1919-28) and later Vice- 
Chancellor (1947-49) of Bombay Uni- 
versity, and in 1953 was nominated by the 
President of India to be a member of the 
Indian parliament. Kane’s first major work 
on Sanskrit literature was his History of 
Sanskrit Poetics (1923). Kane’s many arti- 
cles cover a wide range of Sanskrit literature 
and he published also a short monograph 
on Purva MImamsa. His magnum opus is, 
however, undoubtedly his monumental 
History of Dharmasastra, researched over 
a period of thirty-five years and offering an 
authoritative and comprehensive account, 
in over 6,500 pages, of Hindu legal litera- 
ture from 600 bce to 1800 ce. 

See also : Dharmasastras; Purva MImamsa 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Kane, P.V. 1923. History of Sanskrit Poetics. 
Bombay. 3rd rev. edn, Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1961. 

Kane, P.V. 1930-62. History of Dharmasastra , 
5 vols. Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental 

Research Institute. 

Kane, P.V. 1997. Professor Kane’s Contribution 
to Dharmasastra Literature , ed. S.G. Moghe. 
Delhi: DK Printworld. 

KANNAKI 

Kannaki is a Tamil goddess who appears 
as the heroine of the c. fifth-century Tamil 
epic Cilappatikaram , or Tale of an Anklet. 
Kannaki is the long-suffering wife of 
Kovalan, who is beguiled by Matavi, a 
courtesan, and consequently leaves Kan- 
naki. Unfortunately, Kovalan is wrongly 


accused of stealing the Queen’s anklet, 
which happens to be the same as that 
belonging to Kannaki. On hearing of 
Kovalan’s death, Kannaki goes to the 
palace and clears his name. In her rage 
she famously rips off her left breast and 
throws it at the city of Madurai, which 
then burns to the ground. Her act is 
viewed as an indication that a woman’s 
power is most potent in her breasts. Kan- 
naki is considered a form of the goddess 
Pattini, who is popular in Sri Lanka. 

See also: Madurai 

Lynn Foulston 

Further reading 

Parthasarathy, R. (trans.). 1993. The Cilappa- 
tikaram of Ilahko Atikal: An Epic of South 
India. New York: Columbia University Press. 

KANPHATA YOGA 

Kanphata (literally, ‘split eared’) is a term 
commonly employed to refer to the fol- 
lowers of Gorakhnath(a), who are also 
known as Natha Yogis (natha means 
‘lord’). Members of this group are noted 
for their practice of hatha yoga. The 
name ‘kanphata’ comes from their ritual 
of splitting the cartilage of the ears during 
initiation and the subsequent wearing of 
large earrings, some of which are so heavy 
that their weight has to be taken by a 
string passed over the head. All are devo- 
tees of the god Siva and they display dis- 
tinctively Saivite marks on their bodies, 
most common of which is the tripund(ra) - 
three broad horizontal bands drawn with 
ashes, clay or sandalwood paste. All fully 
initiated yogis, who take the title of natha 
during the final initiation, are attached to 
a monastery and, thereby, a subsect of the 
order. Within the order, caste divisions 
are not observed, perhaps a testimony 
to the movement’s low-caste origins - 
Kanphatas were originally regarded by 
orthodox brahmanas as untouchables. 
The natha practice of burying rather than 
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cremating dead yogis and not employing 
the services of brahmanas for such rituals 
further separates the Kanphatas from 
orthodox Brahmanism, as does the move- 
ment’s early associations with Buddhism. 

See also : Brahmanas; Buddhism, relation- 
ship with Hinduism; Gorakhnath; Hatha 
Yoga; Siva; Smarta 

Peter Connolly 

Further reading 

Briggs, G.W. 1938/1982. Gorakhnath and the 
Kdnphata Yogis. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

KANVA 

Several sages are named Kanva but a 
number of hymns of the Rgveda are 
attributed to one of their number who is 
also described on occasions to be one of 
the celebrated seven rsis. The name also 
occurs in a number of other Vedic texts 
and one of the mandalas, the eighth book, 
of the Rgveda is attributed to the descen- 
dants of Kanva, known as the Kanvas. 
However, one passage of the Atharvaveda 
views the family with hostility. Kanva is 
also described in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(18.5, 4:13) as the sage who raised 
Sakuntala, the mother of Bharata, as his 
daughter in his hermitage at Nadapit. His 
name is given to one of the two known 
texts of the latter work. 

See also : Brahmanas; Rsi; Samhita 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

MacDonnell, A. and A. Keith. 1967. Vedic 
Index of Names and Subjects, vol. 1. Var- 
anasi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

kanyakumar! 

Kanyakumarl (‘Virgin Goddess’) refers to 
the southernmost tip of India and to the 
Goddess whose temple stands there. Also 


known by its Anglicised name ‘Cape 
Comorin’, it is located at the confluence 
of the Arabian Sea, the Bay of Bengal 
and the Indian Ocean. 

Though the site is mentioned in medieval 
works such as the Brahmavaivartapurdna, 
three late texts - two Tamil sthalapuranas 
called Kandiyakumarittalapuranam and 
Cucmtirastalapuranam and a Sanskrit text 
called Kanydksetramdhcitmya - provide 
textual sources for the popular mythology 
of Kanyakumarl. In the Tamil versions of 
the narrative, Siva promises to marry the 
goddess after she has won him by per- 
forming asceticism. The wedding is 
scheduled at the seashore for midnight, 
but while accompanying Siva as part of 
his wedding retinue, Narada takes on the 
form of a rooster and announces dawn. 
The wedding party turns back, thinking 
that the auspicious time for the wedding 
has passed. The Goddess, still in her 
bridal finery, waits until the real dawn 
and is devastated when Siva does not 
appear. In anger, she curses the wedding 
paraphernalia, which becomes sand and 
shells on the shore. At this time the 
demon Banasura, who has secured a boon 
that he can only be slain at the hands of a 
virgin, sees the Goddess and lusts after 
her. Furious at his advances, she slays 
him. She then settles on the shore, forever 
longing for union with Siva, in the form 
of the virgin Goddess Kanyakumarl. 

In the early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the site of Kanyakumarl and the 
Goddess were scripted into an anti-San- 
skritic Tamil nationalist past. Taking their 
cue from nineteenth-century European 
ideas about a mega-continent called 
‘Lemuria’, Tamil nationalists claimed that 
millions of years ago this mega-continent 
(comprised of present-day Australia, 
Africa and South Asia) was called 
Kumarikantam. This was identified as the 
‘cradle of civilisation’ and the home of the 
first two academies (cankams) of classical 
Tamil literature. Invoking the figure of the 
Goddess Kanyakumarl, they claimed that 
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she stood at the shore to prevent a further 
disintegration of the mega-continent, and 
that her tears of sorrow produced the 
Indian Ocean. Kanyakumari also came to 
represent the embodiment of the Tamil 
language itself, pure and virginal, never 
‘married’ to another linguistic family. 

See also: Narada; Siva; Virginity 

Davesh Soneji 
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Indian Saiva Tradition. Princeton, NJ: Prin- 
ceton University Press. 

KAPALIKAS 

The Kapalikas (or Kapalins) were a Tan- 
tric Hindu religious sect or group who 
followed a vow based on a myth that tells 
how the god Siva cut off one of the live 
heads of the god Brahma and then 
undertook a penance to atone for this 
crime of ‘killing’ a brahmana (brahma- 
hatya). The essence of this penance, 
known as the ‘Great Vow’ or ‘Mahav- 
rata’, was to wander about as an ascetic 
living on alms collected in a skull bowl 
(kapala). For Siva, this bowl was made 
from Brahma’s own cut head. Human 
Kapalikas are described as Saivite ascetics 
who should wear six insignia (mudra) 
consisting of four special ornaments, 
ashes (vibhuti) smeared on their bodies 
and a sacred thread. They were also 
expected to carry a skull bowl and a 


club (khatvanga) on which a skull was 
impaled. 

The historical evidence for the existence 
of human Kapalikas is basically of two 
sorts. One the one hand they appear as 
either cruel villains or as slapstick fools in 
many plays and stories, written mostly in 
Sanskrit. The most interesting depictions 
found in such texts appear in Krsnamisra’s 
Prabodhacandrodaya, Mahendravarman’s 
Mattavilasa and the hagiographies of the 
famous theologian Sankara. On the other 
hand, the Kapalikas are mentioned in 
several inscriptions, in a few cases as 
donors or donees, and in several religious 
texts, most notably Sanskrit texts by 
Ramanuja and Yamuna. 

The doctrine of the Kapalikas is some- 
times called Somasiddhanta (‘the doctrine 
of Soma’). Several texts claim that that 
Soma here refers not to the famous Vedic 
god and sacred drink Soma, but to the 
bliss of the sexual union of the god Siva 
and his wife Uma, Siva as sa-Uma or 
‘with Uma’. This suggests some relation- 
ship with the symbology of sexual union 
common in many Tantric texts. Unfortu- 
nately little other information exists about 
the nature and contents of Somasid- 
dhanta. 

See also: Brahma; Brahmana; Mudra; 
Ramanuja; Sacred thread; Saivism; San- 
kara; Siva; Soma; Tantras; Tapas; Uma; 
Vedic pantheon; Vibhuti; Yamuna 

David Lorenzen 
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KAPILA 

The Samkhyakarikas (Verses on Sam- 
khya) form the earliest available complete 
work of classical Samkhya (one of the six 
schools of Hindu philosophy). Its author 
was Isvarakrsna (fourth to fifth century 
ce). According to tradition, Kapila is the 
name of the founder of the Samkhya 
system. 

At Samkhyakarika 69, Isvarakrsna 
refers to a sage who explained and 
‘enumerated’ the Samkhya philosophy. 
According to Isvarakrsna, this sage 
(identified by tradition as ‘Kapila’) passed 
on the Samkhya teaching to Asuri, who 
transmitted it to Pancasikha (who expan- 
ded and spread it). Commentators on 
Isvarakrsna’s karikas suggested possible 
lines of Samkhya teachers (from Panca- 
sika to Isvarakrsna). Isvarakrsna was 
regarded as having simplified the old 
system after a period of several centuries. 

In Samkhya literature, Kapila has been 
described as a compassionate, wise asce- 
tic, heaven-born, endowed with power, 
knowledge, virtue and renunciation. He 
has been called one of the seven great 
seers or sages (sapta maharsi), the others 
being Vodhu, Asuri, Pancasika, Sanatana, 
Sanaka and Sananda. For Vacaspati 
Misra, Kapila was an incarnation of 
Visnu, obtained total knowledge from 
Mahesvara and was born at the dawn of 
creation. Another account relates that, 
with the aid of an ‘artificial mind’ (nir- 
manacitta), Kapila, as a ‘primal wise 
man’, taught Asuri Samkhya wisdom. 

There are doubts about possible lin- 
kages between references to Kapila in 
earlier Hindu literature and later Sam- 
khya writings. In the Rgveda and Upani- 
sads, ‘kapila’ is a term for a colour. But at 
Svetasvatara Upanisad 5.2, ‘kapila’ (as a 
colour reference) is connected to a seer 
bom at the dawn of creation, possibly 
linking to Rudra. 

There are various references to Kapila 
in the Bhagavadgita and Moksadharma of 
the Mahabharata. In the Bhagavadgita, 


there is reference to Kapila as a ‘perfected 
one’ (siddha). In the Moksadharma, 
Kapila is connected to Visnu, Siva and 
Agni. 

See also-. Agni; Bhagavadgita; Isvarakrsna; 
Mahabharata; Rsi; Rudra; Saddarsana; 
Samhita; Samkhya; Samkhyakarikas; Sid- 
dha; Siva; Upanisads; Vacaspati Misra; 
Visnu 

Martin Ovens 
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Larson, G.J. and R.S. Bhattacharya. 1987. 
Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, Vol. 4. 
Samkhya: A Dualist Tradition in Indian Phi- 
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KARAIKKAL AMMAIYAR 

Karaikkal Ammaiyar (‘the venerable 
mother of Karaikkal’) (sixth century), 
named Punitavati, is perhaps the earliest 
Tamil Saivite saint-poetess. Legend has it 
that she was the daughter of a prosperous 
merchant of Karaikkal, a flourishing sea 
port in South India. Even as a young girl 
Punitavati (‘the immaculate one’) was 
devoted to Siva, and her marriage to 
Paramatattan did not affect this devotion. 
Overawed by her miraculous powers, 
which he took to be a manifestation of 
divine sakti, Paramatattan left her. She 
turned to Siva as her only refuge, implor- 
ing him to transform her beautiful body 
into a ghastly one, thereby indicating her 
severance with the world as well as sub- 
verting patriarchal expectations of femi- 
nine beauty and social norms. She prayed 
that Siva would liberate her from this 
earthly life. Her devotional poetic com- 
positions in praise of Siva, Arputa-t-tiru- 
vantati (Wonderful Songs) and Tiruvir- 
attai manimalai (Splendid Songs) are part 
of Saivite scriptures. 

See also: Saivism; Sakti; Siva 

Sharada Sugirtharajah 
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Further reading 

Zvelebil, Kamil V. 1995. Lexicon of Tamil Lit- 
erature. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 334-35. 

KARMA (LAW OF ACTION) 

The term karman in Sanskrit means 
simply ‘action’ or ‘deed’. The nominative 
singular karma in English refers to the 
quality of deeds as determining the qual- 
ity of subsequent experience: good and 
bad deeds cause subsequent enjoyment 
and suffering, respectively, to their agent, 
possibly in a subsequent state of existence. 
The concept of karma combines ideas of 
natural causality, ethics and transmigra- 
tion (O’Flaherty 1980: xi) in an ethically 
committed retributive causality (Halbfass 
1991: 301). It serves both to justify pre- 
sent circumstances on the basis of past 
actions and to exhort present actions on 
the grounds of their future effects 
(O’Flaherty 1980: xi). Integral to life in 
samsara, it is developed as the counter- 
part and stepping-stone to moksa (Halb- 
fass 1991: 295). 

Origins 

Scholars sharply disagree over the origins 
of the concept of karma. Bland repeti- 
tions that the theory is not found in the 
Vedas (Halbfass 1991: 291) lead to 
Obeyesekere’s (1980, 2002) imagining 
karma’s historical roots in tribes indigen- 
ous to the Ganges river valley prior to the 
immigration of Indo-European-speaking 
peoples. Against them, Tull (1989) argues 
in favour of the Vedic origins of karma. 
Certainly already in the hymns of the 
Rgveda is found the expectation that the 
quality of subsequent experience and 
existence is determined by the quality of 
prior deeds (e.g. Rgveda 1.24.9; 1.24.12- 
15; 10.100.7; 10.164.3). 

Integral to the concept of karma, the 
concept of rebirth is first explicitly articu- 
lated in the early Upanisads ( Brhad Ara- 


dyaka Upanisad 6.2; Chandogya Upanisad 
5.3-10; KausTtaki Upanisad 1). Two paths 
are delineated for the performers of good 
deeds. By one, they reach the moon, 
where they dwell with their ancestors until 
their store of merit is exhausted (Tull 
1989: 31), whereupon they reincarnate on 
earth in accordance with their previous 
deeds ( Chandogya Upanisad 5.10.7). By 
the other, those with special knowledge 
reach Brahman and are free of reincarna- 
tion. The immediate reincarnation of 
minute creatures on Earth constitutes a 
third path. Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad 
4. 4. 4-5 describes reincarnation in accor- 
dance with the quality of one’s deeds. 
Obeyesekere (1980; 2002: 8) argues that 
Vedic thinkers here adopt an unfamiliar 
idea of rebirth and ethicise it. Conversely, 
Tull (1989: 105) argues that the Brahma- 
nic concept of the realisation of ritual acts 
in the afterlife is extended to acts in gen- 
eral, and Halbfass (1991: 305) argues that 
the need to justify empirically falsified 
instances of the correspondence of 
rewards to deeds motivates appeal to their 
satisfaction prior to birth and after death. 

Indian theories of transmigration vary 
in the length of time and mode of experi- 
ence between earthly births. While Jains 
allow no more than a few moments 
between births, and Buddhist Vaibhasikas 
up to seven weeks (Jaini 1980: 229-30), 
Pur anas allow long sojourns in heaven 
and hell prior to rebirth (O’Flaherty 1980: 
14-18). Pur anas (Garuda Pur ana, Pre- 
takalpa) and Dharmasdstra texts (Mana- 
vadharmasastra 12; Rocher 1980) describe 
in detail reward and punishment for acts 
in various heavens and hells between 
births, and in varieties of earthly incarna- 
tions. Yoga and Advaita texts range births 
from Brahma down to tufts of grass. 

Philosophical schools develop systema- 
tic theories of karma utilising the basic 
components of causality, ethical retribu- 
tion and rebirth. Vaisesika and Purva 
Mlmamsa both develop the mechanism of 
an unobservable deposit that preserves the 
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efficacy of action until it manifests its 
effect. The former extends its concept of 
adrsta, ‘unseen’, used to fill empirical 
gaps in natural causality, to ethical beha- 
viour (Halbfass 1991: 315). The latter 
introduces apurva, ‘new’, an invisible 
deposit that sustains the soul after death 
in another world, to establish an unob- 
servable causal link between the perfor- 
mance of a sacrifice and the sacrificer’s 
enjoyment of heaven after death (Halbfass 
1991: 309). Yoga and Advaita Vedanta 
offer the most rigorous treatment of 
karma, the former supplying more detail 
regarding the karmic mechanism, the 
latter regarding the process of rebirth 
(Potter 1980: 259). 

The karmic mechanism in classical 
yoga 

Active states of consciousness, including 
bodily, vocal and mental acts and experi- 
ences, generate corresponding impressions 
that reside in the subtle body. These 
impressions are of two types ( Yogasil - 
trabhasya 3.18). Vasanas, ‘dispositions’, 
cause subjective states such as memory 
and afflictions. Karmasaya, ‘action 
deposit’, in the form of merit (dharma) 
and demerit (adharma) resulting from 
good and bad action, ripens into pleasur- 
able or painful objective conditions of 
experience, length of life and future birth. 
Action performed under the influence of 
the afflictions is good, bad or mixed 
( Yogasutra 4.7) and produces correspond- 
ing karmasaya, which contributes to cor- 
responding experience. When karmasaya 
ripens by presenting objective conditions, 
it causes corresponding vasanas to man- 
ifest subjective states such as memories, 
habits and afflictions. Thus the karma- 
saya and vasanas together produce the 
subjective experience of the person. Influ- 
enced by the vasanas, the individual is 
disposed to respond to the circumstances 
in certain ways. In this way, past experi- 
ence determines future action. 


Free will versus fate 

A number of texts, including epics, the 
Yoga Vasistha (Chappie 1986), medical 
texts (Weiss 1980: 90-96) and Theravada 
advocates of karma (Halbfass 1991: 322; 
McDermott 1980: 180), reject the role of 
karma in determining intention and deci- 
sion. In Yoga, however, vasanas deter- 
mine a person’s will (Potter 1980: 256; 
Larson 1980: 307). While the self in Yoga 
is free, there is no free will. 

The causal cycle of impressions and 
actions is terminable through the practice 
of Yoga, but the intention to practise 
Yoga is itself an act of the intellect which 
is within the field of nature (Larson 1980: 
307-9, 315). Meditation weakens the 
afflictions and Samadhi displaces afflicted 
impressions by unafflicted ones, thereby 
preventing them from being made man- 
ifest by aggravating objective circum- 
stances. Action undertaken without the 
influence of afflictions produces no kar- 
masaya. Free of the influence of afflic- 
tions, the intellect becomes filled with 
knowledge of the discrimination between 
Prakrti and Purusa, establishing the con- 
ditions for Kaivalya. Yet even this libera- 
tion from the cycle of karma is brought 
about by the causal activity of nature, not 
by any activity of the self ( Sdmkhyakarika 
62). The intellect, part of nature, presents 
the realisation of the freedom of the self 
to the self that is ontologically already 
free. 

Karma transfer and group karma 

Certain karma theories allow exceptions 
to a uniform rule of correspondence 
between the quality of acts and the qual- 
ity of experience. There are less formal 
discussions of karma shared by a group, 
transferred to ancestors or children, or to 
other parties in interaction (O’Flaherty 
1980: 3-37; Long 1980: 38-60). Even 
systematic presentations allow results of 
acts to vanish without retribution. Yoga 
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allows that the latent impressions of acts 
subsumed by impressions of more domi- 
nant acts and postponed for fruition in 
future lives may be parched and rendered 
fruitless in the state of Kaivalya. Devo- 
tional traditions allow God or other 
compassionate beings to forgive acts 
(Hart 1980: 133). 

Systematic presentations of karma deny 
karma transfer and the mollification of 
karmic effects in group karma (Potter 
1980: 263). Buddhists, for instance, 

require that the karma of each individual 
involved be in confluence with that of 
every other participant in the situation so 
that each participant experiences exactly 
what is properly due (McDermott 1976; 
1980: 175). Jains allow that an individual 
soul can experience results only of actions 
which it has itself performed (Jaini 1980: 
235-36). Instances of forgiven or surren- 
dered karma should be viewed as com- 
pensated for or transcended rather than 
transferred. 

See also: Advaita; Bhakti (as path); 
Brahma; Brahman; Buddhism, relationship 
with Hinduism; Dharmasastras; Itihasa; 
Jainism, relationship with Hinduism; Kai- 
valya; Karma (as path); Meditation; 
Moksa; Prakrti; Puranas; Purusa; Purva 
MImamsa; Samhita; Samsara; Samskara; 
Upanisads; Vaisesika; Vedanta; Yoga 
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KARMA (AS PATH) 

The path of karma (action) is one of three 
standard, soteriologically efficacious per- 
sonal orientations, the others being the 
paths of jnana (knowledge) and bhakti 
(devotion). 

The emphasis on action as a soter- 
iological prerequisite is seen in the earliest 
parts of the Rgveda, where hymns and 
fire-offerings to the gods are deemed 
necessary in order to ensure a long, heal- 
thy and successful life. As the tradition 
developed, the ritual was seen as a system 
capable of manipulating the world in any 
number of ways, as detailed by the Brah- 
manas, Srautasutras and Grhyasutras. 

Texts of the late Vedic period introduce 
the view that ritual action leads to rebirth 
within samsara unless accompanied, or 
even replaced, by esoteric knowledge. 
Residence in ritually attained heavens was 
criticised as temporary, and although 
rituals such as the agnicayana offered new 
varieties of salvation (Tull 1989), the 
Upanisads and the new nastika religions of 


Jainism and Buddhism disparaged con- 
ventionally motivated ritual performance. 

Hereafter, two different developments 
maintained the ancient view of sacred, 
saving action. The first, epitomised by the 
Purva Mlmamsa school, emphasised the 
irresponsibility of ritual neglect. Accord- 
ing to Jaimini (c.200 bce), the uncreated 
Veda exists in order that people preserve 
the correct structure and operation of the 
cosmos, through ritual action. Attainment 
of heaven by individual practitioners is 
merely a byproduct of the ritual, a con- 
cession to human motivation. Since the 
Purva Mlmamsa did not admit the possi- 
bility of moksa until about the seventh 
century ce, the Purva Mlmamsa kept the 
Vedic ritual tradition alive through a fun- 
damentalist approach to Vedic exegesis. 

The second development was the 
theory of non-attached or disinterested 
action. Though visible in the Kausitaki 
Upanisad, this theory is famously asso- 
ciated with the Bhagavadgttd, in which 
Krsna tells Arjuna that he must do his 
ksatriya duty and fight. Although this 
might seem to be an activity productive of 
dire karmic consequences, these may be 
avoided by acting without desire or aver- 
sion, in the knowledge of the difference 
between purusa and prakrti, and with 
faith in Krsna as the true agent of all acts. 
Thus allowing jnana and bhakti to purify 
the actor’s motivation, the text insists on 
a basic ritual calendar and on the dhar- 
mas laid down in the Dharmasastras. 

The result of this is a soteriology of 
dispassionate (hence karmically neutral) 
fulfilment of one’s own dharma. The 
power of dharmic propriety is shown by 
many instances of the satyakriya (truth- 
act) in narrative literature, in which a 
person works miracles by announcing his 
or (often) her spotless dharmic record 
(Brown 1972). Although soteriological 
emphasis upon dharmic activity has 
usually favoured the status quo, what 
constitutes one’s dharma may nonetheless 
be reinterpreted, as shown by Tilak’s call 
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for anti-colonial insurgence on the basis 
of the BhagavadgTta. 

See also: Arjuna; Astika and Nastika; 
BhagavadgTta; Bhakti; Brahmanas; Bud- 
dhism, relationship with Hinduism; 
Dharma; Dharmasastras; Grhyasutras; 
Jaimini; Jainism, relationship with Hindu- 
ism; Jhana (as path); Kama; Krsna; 
Moksa; Prakrti; Purusa; Purva MImamsa; 
Samsara; Srautasutras; Svarga; Tilak, Bal 
Gangadhar; Upanisads; Veda; Yajna 
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KARNA 

One of the major figures in the Mahab- 
harata, who fought with the Kauravas, in 
spite of being the half-brother of the 
Pandavas. He had already discovered that 
his natural mother was KuntI, who had 
abandoned him at birth to avoid the 
stigma of a premarital lapse with Surya, 
the sun-god, but his intense enmity with 
Arjuna influenced his decision as he 
wished to fight his rival in the battle. 

Kama was raised by a childless couple, 
Nandana, a charioteer, and his wife 
Radha, on the banks of the Yamuna river. 
He was endowed with supernatural 
strength and a commanding presence. He 
possessed Indra’s javelin that killed who- 
soever it was directed towards and 
received celestial earrings and an invul- 
nerable suit of armour from his natural 
father. In spite of these divine gifts, he 
was humiliated by DraupadI, who refused 


his hand because of his presumed lowly 
birth. After a number of encounters with 
Arjuna, he was crowned Raja of Anga by 
Duryodhana. He eventually met his death 
in combat at the hands of Arjuna. 

See also: Arjuna; DraupadI; Duryodhana; 
Indra; Kauravas; KuntI; Mahabharata; 
Pandavas; Surya 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Dasgupta, Madhusraba. 1999. Scimsad Com- 
panion to the Mahabharata. Calcutta: Sahi- 
tya Samsad. 

Stutley, Margaret and James Stutley (eds). 
1977. A Dictionary of Hinduism: Its 

Mythology, Folklore and Development 1500 
bc-ad 1500. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 

KARNAVEDHA 

One of the Hindu childhood samskaras, 
or rites of passage, the karnavedha, or 
‘piercing the ears’ of the child, is per- 
formed very early. Some texts prescribe it 
as early as the tenth, twelfth or sixteenth 
day after birth, others after a year. Most 
agree that it should be performed before 
teething. The right ear of a boy is pierced 
first, while the left ear of a girl is pierced 
first. Types of needles - gold, silver or 
copper - are prescribed depending on the 
desired goal or the varna of the child. 
Vedic mantras which glorify the ear and 
its capacity for hearing bliss or auspicious 
utterances are recited. After this brief 
ritual, the father must feed brahmanas. 

See also: Brahmanas; Mantra; Samskara; 
Varna 

Frederick M. Smith 

Further reading 

Kane, PV. 1974 History of Dharmasastra, 2nd 
edn, vol. 2, pt 1. Poona: Bhandarkar Orien- 
tal Research Institute, 254—55. 
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Pandey, R.J. 1969. Hindu Samskaras. Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 102-05. 

KARTTIK 

Karttik is the second lunar month of the 
traditional two-month autumn season, 
falling around October-November. The 
month of Karttik derives its name from 
the Krttika constellation (the Pleiades) 
because Karttik’s full moon generally 
appears in conjunction with the Krttika 
asterism. Karttik is a sacred month con- 
cerned primarily with the worship of 
Visnu, LaksmI and the plant-goddess 
TulsI, who is supposed to be honoured 
daily during Karttik. The key religious 
injunction of the month is the Karttik 
vrata, or vow, whose central observance is 
daily, predawn ritual bathing in a public 
body of water, such as a river, throughout 
the month. Many important holidays fall 
during Karttik, including Karva Cauth, 
Divall and the TulsI- vivaha. The eleventh 
day of Karttik’s bright half also marks the 
end of the caturmasa, the inauspicious 
four-month rainy season when Visnu 
sleeps on his cosmic ocean, and the return 
of both Visnu’s sovereignty and the 
earth’s auspiciousness. 

See also : Divall; LaksmI; Stars; TulsI- 
vivaha; Visnu; Vrata 

Tracy Pintchman 

Further reading 

Pintchman, Tracy. 1999. ‘Karttik as a Vaisnava 
Mahotsav: Mythic Themes and the Ocean of 
Milk’. Journal of Vaisnava Studies 7.2: 65-92. 

KARTTIKEYA 

See: Skanda 

KARVE, DHONDE KESHAV 
( 1858 - 1962 ) 

Dhonde Keshav Karve was born in Sher- 
avali, a small village in Maharashtra, and 


against all the odds became professor of 
mathematics at Ferguson College in 
Bombay. Married to a widow in 1893, he 
dedicated his life to the improvement of 
the socio-economic, educational and 
spiritual status of women, particularly the 
conditions of widows and their right to 
remarry. In order to further his work with 
women, he founded the Maharshi Karve 
Stree Shikshan Samstha in Pune, which 
remains active in education across India, 
collaborating to found a number of higher 
education institutions for women. 
Dhonde Keshav Karve also founded the 
first college for women and the first uni- 
versity for women, the SNDT University 
in Bombay. His efforts as an educator 
resulted in educational institutions for 
women covering the entire spectrum, ran- 
ging from pre-primary schools to post- 
graduate, engineering, vocational and 
professional colleges. In 1958 he was 
awarded the Bharat Ratna, the highest 
civilian award of India. 

See also : Widow remarriage; Woman ques- 
tion; Women’s education 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Chandavarkar, G.L. 1970. Dhondo Keshav 
Karve (Builders of modern India). Govt, of 
India, Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting. 

Karve, Dhondo Keshav. 1936. Looking Back. 
India: Hindu Widows’ Home Association. 

KASHMIRI SAIVISM (TRIKA) 

The expression ‘Kashmiri Saivism’ is 
somewhat confusing since it commonly 
denotes only one of the schools, sects and 
ritual Saiva traditions that have flourished 
in the region, that of the non-dualist 
Trika (Triad) school which developed 
there from the early ninth century. Other 
forms of the cult of Siva in Kashmir 
included the influential doctrine of the 
dualist Saiva Siddhanta, the cult of the 
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Srlvidya (‘Holy Science', a practice related 
to KundalinI yoga) - which was also later 
adopted by the Trika - Krama Saivism, 
the mystical cult of Kali, as well as the 
very popular devotion to the couple 
formed by Svaccandabhairava (a terrify- 
ing form of Siva) and his consort Aghor- 
esvart (the ‘non-terrifying’ Lady, i.e. 
ferocious goddess). 

By now effectively extinct, the Trika 
grew as a distinct entity by the ninth cen- 
tury on the basis of three kinds (one of its 
many triads) of textual sources: Agama, 
Spanda and Pratydbhijm. 

The Agamasastra, a kind of canon of 
ancient treatises, form the common foun- 
dation of all Saiva schools, wherever they 
are found, not solely in Kashmir but par- 
ticularly in South India and also in 
Bengal, and are written usually in San- 
skrit but also in diverse vernaculars, prin- 
cipally Tamil. The Agama (‘that which 
has come down’) are the same kind of 
literature as the Samhitd or the Tantra 
of other sects; that is, religious tractates of 
non-Vedic origin. In the case of the Trika, 
however, the Saivagama are composed in 
Sanskrit and, like the Veda, are viewed as 
eternal, being derived from the Transcen- 
dent Word (para vac) identical with the 
ultimate reality, Siva himself, of whom 
they are a manifestation in the form of 
meaningful sound, crystallised into the 
morphophonemes of Sanskrit. That 
Supreme Word/Siva is but pure and free 
spontaneity, earning the Trika the alter- 
native name of Svatantryavada, doctrine 
of autonomy, or of freedom. 

The Agamasastra comprise again three 
categories of texts: Agama proper, Tantra 
and the Siva Sutra. That latter collection 
of very obscure aphorisms is regarded as 
a direct revelation of Siva to the seer 
Vasugupta (early ninth century) in the 
form of a rock inscription, with the aim 
of reviving an enfeebled doctrine. Chron- 
ologically the last text of the Agamasas- 
tra. , the Siva Sutra is the foundational 
scripture of the Trika, and Vasugupta the 


first historical teacher of the school. Of 
the many commentaries on the Siva 
Sutra, the most notable is the Vimarsim 
by Ksemaraja (eleventh century). 

Vasugupta is also credited with the 
inauguration of the Spanda category of 
texts with the Spandakarikas (Stanzas on 
the Vibration), which was more probably 
authored by his disciple, Kallata. The main 
theme of this type of literature is a cos- 
mology whereby the differentiation of the 
universe is caused by a vibration (spanda) 
in the Supreme Consciousness (caitanya) 
through Siva’s Energy (sakti), who unfolds 
the indefinitely diversified manifestation 
of the One while never becoming different 
from her transcendent source - hence the 
non-dualistic outlook of the school. 

The Pratyabhijnasdstra was initiated by 
Somananda (ninth century) with his 
Sivadrsti and further systematised by his 
disciple Utpaladeva. This doctrine of 
Recognition will come to form the very 
heart of Trika teaching thanks to its sub- 
lime formulation in the works of the great 
Abhinavagupta (late tenth century), nota- 
bly his Vimarsim commentary on the 
Isvarapratyabhijna (Karika) of Utpala- 
deva, later condensed by Abhinava’s dis- 
ciple, Ksemaraja. The ‘recognition’ in 
question is that of one’s true nature as the 
manifestation of the ultimate transcen- 
dent Source, a salvific experience. 

The last significant work in the creative 
phase of the Trika is the Viveka com- 
mentary by Jayaratha (thirteenth century) 
on Abhinavagupta’s Tantrdloka. The lit- 
erature of the school eventually comes to 
a close with the works of Sivopadhyaya in 
the eighteenth century. 

Extremely diverse in its outlook, prac- 
tices and doctrines, the Trika cannot be 
said to have formed a system. However, 
viewed through the lens of the works of 
its most notable exponent, Abhinava- 
gupta, a coherence emerges, mostly due 
to his genius. Apart from enlightening 
commentaries, Abhinava left the most 
important independent treatise, the vast 
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Tantraloka, which he later condensed into 
Tantrasara where he presents an original 
interpretative synthesis of the teachings of 
his school. 

The uncreated supreme Lord, supreme 
Self, ultimate Word, sovereign in his 
absolute freedom, principle of infinite 
light, Siva, is both transcendent and 
immanent. One with his Energy (sakti), 
Siva projects himself into what becomes 
the universe, reflecting his light into all 
levels of manifestation, through which his 
radiance becomes progressively dimmer 
without, however, being totally obscured. 
The cosmos is thus pervaded with divine 
light/consciousness and therefore never 
alienated from its fount. Consequently the 
world cannot be illusory, being grounded 
in the ultimate reality, and it is viewed as 
a real transformation of the divine, an 
illumination (abhasa). The universe is but 
a reflection of the reflection of Siva in his 
sakti; hence yet another name for the 
school, abhasavada, the ‘doctrine of 
reflection’. That process of transformation 
evolves through thirty-six categories 
(tattva) or hypostases, from the most 
fundamental, sivatattva, out to the basest 
cosmic element, Earth. The sivatattva is 
pure spirit (cinmatra), though endowed 
with three powers: creative will (iccha), 
cognition (jnana) of the relations between 
all objects and between objects and him- 
self, and activity (kriya), the ability to 
take any form he wishes. Siva’s refulgence 
(prakasa) is nevertheless beyond even 
pure emptiness (sunyatisunya). 

The emanation of Siva as cosmos is an 
eternal alternation of expansion and con- 
traction, the universe being periodically 
reabsorbed into its principle as an effect 
of the Lord’s pulsating energy (spanda). 
That energy is present in the depth of the 
human body in the form of KundalinI, 
who is both a principle of limitation or 
self-forgetfulness, a force of enslavement 
and a force of liberation. 

Among the many schemes attempting 
to describe the complexities of cosmic 


unfolding, one of the most arresting is 
that which views the primordial vibration 
in terms of phonic energy (vaksakti) 
taking the form of sound (nada), which 
from a subtle, unheard state progressively 
materialises into the phonemes of Sanskrit 
and thence into words and their corre- 
sponding objects, in a process that derives 
the signified form from the signifier, 
according to the principle that speech 
precedes its object and is the energy that 
underpins it. That conception is close to 
the Samkhya’s satkaryavada, according to 
which the effect is pre-existent in its cause. 

Closer to Vedic thought than to that of 
the grammarian philosophers, Abhinava- 
gupta conceives of the Word, or Speech 
(vac), as being manifested on four levels; 
the supreme Word (para vac), original 
Speech, universal ground of meaning and 
Siva’s feminine Energy, free from 
sequence, imperishable, subtle and undif- 
ferentiated, descends into the stage of 
pasyantl (seer), where the first lineaments 
of differentiation and phonemes begin to 
emerge, then madhyama (median/inter- 
mediary), where duality is fully estab- 
lished in words, and finally vaikharl 
(gross), fully audible, where full sentences 
are formed and empirical objects find 
their full distinctiveness. All levels being 
rooted in the supreme Word, which is 
both the source of existence and the 
origin of language, language itself 
becomes the privileged epistemic means. 

Since all beings are identical with Siva 
even while under the spell of maya and 
because of the impurities of the soul, they 
remain unaware of their true identity. The 
path to deliverance consists in a radical 
change of perspective through a sudden 
direct intuition (pratibha) of their true 
reality, the ‘recognition’ that ‘I am him’. 
On this subject, the fourteenth century 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha (Compendium of 
all Viewpoints) offers this illustration: a 
girl falls in love with a boy she has never 
met upon hearing of his shining qualities. 
When she meets him, however, she feels 
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disappointed since those qualities are not 
in evidence. Upon longer acquaintance, 
she comes to perceive his qualities; she 
has recognised/acknowledged them, is 
dazzled and finally finds happiness. 

That experience of clear insight and 
bliss is that of the coincidence of the 
individual’s waking consciousness with 
the omniscient boundless self, Siva, and 
results in a state of liberation-in-life 
(jlvanmukti). What is instrumental to the 
awakening of the intuition of oneness is 
the initiation (dlksa) by the guru, which 
opens the soul to the descent of divine 
grace (anugraha) and marks the begin- 
ning of spiritual discipline (sadhana). 

Although the Vijnanabhairava, a foun- 
dational Tantra , describes some 112 types 
of discipline or yoga, the Trika broadly 
focuses on four paths to liberation. The 
highest and rarest of these ‘means’ 
(upaya) is the attainment of the goal 
without any means at all (paropaya), 
instantaneously, through a sudden over- 
whelming burst of divine grace. The 
Sambhavopaya, the ‘means of Sambhu 
(Siva)’ is the second path, where intense 
devotion (bhakti) rushes the yogin into a 
state of complete identification with Siva. 
Saktopaya, the ‘path of Energy’, is that of 
the power of gnosis (jnanopaya), relying 
on an extreme intensity of emotion to 
descend, with the help of the guru, into 
the energies of the depths where, fused 
with kundalinl sakti, a lightning ascent 
into the non-dual state (nirvikalpa) is 
triggered. Finally there is the ‘way of the 
common man’ (naropaya), living in the 
world and who cannot aspire to libera- 
tion-in-life (though that may well occur) 
but, through practices of yoga, supple- 
mented by rituals and the grace of the 
guru, seeks to purify his mind as a pre- 
paration for the higher paths. It is in the 
last two paths that the process of initia- 
tion is paramount. 

Apart from its supremely intricate phi- 
losophy and soteriology, the Trika is also 
a system of tantric ritual and worship, 


closely associated with the mysticism of 
Krama Saivism and largely focused on 
the transcendent goddess Kali as mani- 
fested in the divine triad Apara, Parapara 
and Para, as well as eight mother deities 
immanent in both divine and human 
females associated with clans (kula) of 
followers and with the particular spiritual 
lineage from the supreme Siva down to 
one’s own teacher, and thus also defines a 
type of sadhana which is specific to a 
lineage of tantric gurus. 

See also: Abhinavagupta; Bhakti; Dlksa; 
Jlvanmukta; Kali and Candl; Kundalinl 
Yoga; Languages; Maya; Sacred texts; 
Saiva Siddhanta; Saivism; Sakti; Samkhya; 
Siva; Tantras; Veda; Vyakarana; Yoga 

Daniel Mariau 

Further reading 

Abhinavagupta: Essenza dei Tantra [Tan- 

trasdra], 1960. Introduction, trans. and 
notes by Raniero Gnoli. Torino: Borin- 
ghieri. 

Abhinavagupta: Luce delle Sacre Scritture 
[Tantrdloka] di Abhinavagupta. 1972. A 
cura di Raniero Gnoli. Torino: U.T.E.T. 

Siva Sutras, The Yoga of Supreme Identity. 
1979. Trans. Jaiyadeva Singh. Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass. 


KATARAGAMA 

See: Skanda 


KATHA UPANISAD 

See: Upanisads 

katyayan! 

A celebrated grammarian who followed 
after Panini and wrote the varttikas, cri- 
tical notes on his aphorisms which also 
complete and correct Panini’s work and 
adapt them to classical Sanskrit. In addi- 
tion to his work on Panini he wrote the 
Srautasutras , explaining the Brahmana 
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text of the White Yajurveda. He is also 
associated with the Sarvdnukramam, a 
work in sutra form that provides the first 
words of every Rgveda hymn and the 
number of verses and metres. Another 
figure by the same name was attributed 
authorship of a Dharmasastra, and may 
help explain the uncertainty over placing 
Katyayana’s period. Max Muller identi- 
fied him as living in the second half of the 
fourth century bce but there is consider- 
able disagreement, with dates ranging 
from the third century to the first half of 
the second century bce. A story in the 
Kathdsaritsdgara states that Katyayana 
was an incarnation of the demigod Pus- 
padanta, the guardian elephant of the 
north-west direction and one of the 
attendants of Siva. It is believed that after 
being guilty of indiscretion through over- 
hearing an intimate conversation between 
Siva and Parvatl, he was reborn as a 
human being and the greatest of the 
grammarians. He is regarded as one of 
the Nine Gems of the court of King 
Vikramaditya. 

See also : Brahniana; Dharmasastras; Mul- 
ler, Friedrich Max; Panini; Parvatl; Srau- 
tasutras; Samhita; Sutra; Siva; Vyakarana 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Kapoor, Subodh. (ed.). 2000. The Hindus : 
Encyclopaedia of Hinduism , vol. 3. New 
Delhi: Cosmo Publications. 

KAURAVAS 

The generic family name given to the 100 
sons of the blind king Dhrtarastra, born 
as a result of a blessing by the sage Vyasa 
and given to Gandharl, his barren wife. 
They were known as the Kauravas after 
the name of their common ancestor, 
Kuru. Their leader was the eldest, Dur- 
yodhana, who ascended the throne after 
his father renounced it. The Mahdbhdrata 
describes Duryodhana as malicious and 


dishonourable, lacking in the noble attri- 
butes required of a prince, but in doing so 
is setting the scene for the conflict 
between the Kauravas and their hated 
opponents and cousins the Pandavas. The 
conflict began as a result of jealousy and 
ambition after Dhrtarastra received the 
Pandavas at court and even named the 
eldest, Yudisthira, as his heir. The culmi- 
nation of the conflict was the great battle 
fought at Kuruksetra, which came to 
symbolise the struggle between the forces 
of good and evil. 

See also : Dhrtarastra; Gandharl; Kurukse- 
tra; Mahabharata; Pandavas; Vyasa; 
Yudisthira 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Dasgupta, Madhusraba. 1999. Samsad Com- 
panion to the Mahabharata. Calcutta: Sahi- 
tya Samsad. 

KAUSlTAKI upanisad 

See: Upanisads 

KAUTILYA 

Kautilya is the name of the ‘author’ of 
the Kautillya Arthasastra, a Sanskrit 
manual on statecraft. Kautilya is some- 
times regarded as the ‘Indian Machia- 
velli". We know very little about the 
personal history of Kautilya, also called 
Canakya, a brahmana from Gandhara, 
who lived in the late fourth century bce. 
The traditional view is that Kautilya, as 
an influential minister of Candragupta 
Maurya, destroyed the power of the 
Nanda dynasty and placed his king on 
the throne of Magadha. The Kautillya 
Arthasastra has given rise to frequent 
controversies about its authorship, its 
authenticity and its age. It is the oldest 
extant Arthasastra, but the text probably 
grew over time (Trautmann 1971: 186). It 
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was decisively shaped by two authors 
(Scharfe 1993: 67-77), the earlier of them 
being named Kautilya in one of the 
introductory verses of the book. The 
latter of the two is called Visnugupta in 
the concluding stanza. 

See also: Artha; Arthasastra; Brahmana; 
Raja 

Annette Schmiedchen 

Further reading 

Scharfe, H. 1993. Investigations in Kautalya’s 
Manual of Political Science , 2nd, rev. edn of 
‘Untersuchungen zur Staatsrechtslehre des 
Kautalya’. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz. 
Trautmann, Th.R. 1971. Kautilya and the 
Artha Sdstra. A statistical investigation of the 
authorship and evolution of the text. Leiden: 
Brill. 


KENA UPANISAD 

See: Upanisads 

KESANTA 

The kesanta, or first shaving, is one of the 
Hindu educational samskaras, or rites of 
passage. After performing the upanayana 
and receiving the sacred thread, the Vedic 
student was expected to maintain physical 
and mental purity. One of the physical 
requirements of this was regular shaving 
of the hair on the head and the body. 
Hair was considered a powerful substance 
to be retained by renunciant mendicants, 
but it was also considered dangerous and 
impure for householders, who were 
required to shave their beard and often 
their heads. The Vedic tradition was 
decidedly a householder tradition; thus, 
Vedic students were required to shave 
their head and beards and keep their nails 
trimmed. These were excess impure sub- 
stances that had to be regularly cut. In 
this way the kesanta attends to the notion 
that bodily maturity exacts extra demands 
on the system of ritual purity. 


According to most ritual authorities 
this samskara was performed when the 
student reached the age of 16. The proce- 
dure agrees substantially with that of the 
cudakarana, the rite in which the hair was 
initially cut between ages one and three. 
In the kesanta the boy sits next to his 
mother rather than on her lap, the beard 
is shaved in addition to the head (excepting 
the topknot) and, like the cudakarana, 
the hair and the cut nails were thrown 
into water. The rite is also called godana 
because the ritual also requires that the 
student (or his family) present a cow (go) 
as a gift to his teacher, and other gifts to 
the barber. At the end of the ritual the 
student takes a vow of silence and 
observes certain austerities for a year. 

See also: Brahmacarya; Cudakarana; 

Dana; Guru; Garhasthya; Sacred animals; 
Samnyasa; Samskara; Upanayana 

Frederick M. Smith 

Further reading 

Kane, P.V. 1974. History of Dharmasastra, 2nd 
edn, vol. 2, pt 1, 402-05. Poona: Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute. 

Pandey, R.J. 1969. Hindu Samskaras. Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 143-45. 


KINNARAS 

Literally meaning ‘deformed man’, the 
Sanskrit term ‘kinnara’ has also come to 
refer to a stringed musical instrument and 
has been used as an epithet of the god of 
wealth, Kubera. The most common refer- 
ence to the term, however, concerns an 
obscure class of semi-divine musicians 
(also known as kimpurusas), often 
described as holding a stringed instru- 
ment (vlna) in their hands. Although 
usually presented as a strictly male coterie 
with horse heads and human bodies that 
sing and play music in Kubera's court, 
there are also occasional allusions to 
beautiful Kinnara women. The Kinnaras 
are supposed to have been created from 
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the arms of Lord Brahma. The name 
Kinnara generally appears in long lists 
with other divine and demonic beings, 
such as Gandharvas, Apsarasas and Rak- 
sasas. They are said to live on the ‘golden- 
peaked mountain’ known as hemakuta. 

See also: Apsarasas; Brahma; Gandharvas; 
Kubera; Raksasas 

Deven M. Patel 

Further reading 

Dimmit, Cornelia and J.A.B van Buitenen, 
(eds and trans.). 1978. Classical HinduMythol- 
ogy: A Reader in the Sanskrit Purdnas. Phi- 
ladelphia, PA: Temple University Press. 

KlRTAN(A) 

‘Repetition’, ‘mentioning’. More specifi- 
cally, the klrtan is a kind of devotional 
congregational song. The klrtan is a pro- 
duct of the Vaisnava devotional tradition 
but it is also performed by the Sikhs 
during the recitation of their holy book, 
the Guru Granth Sahib. The klrtan can be 
performed by singers alone or be accom- 
panied by instruments such as dholak 
(drum), jhanjhas (cymbals) and harmo- 
nium. Spontaneous or professional 
groups (mandalas) are made of males and 
females from any caste and social strata. 
The klrtan thus differs from classical 
music, where the performers belong to a 
lineage (guru-sisya-parampara) and 
follow a fixed melodic structure (raga). 
Two forms of klrtan can be distinguished. 
The nam-klrtan is a repetition of Visnu’s 
name(s). The leader and the chorus alter- 
nate and accelerate the rhythm until a 
climax is reached. If the song unin- 
terruptedly repeats, it is called akhanda- 
klrtan, ‘unbroken’ klrtan. The llla-klrtan 
opens with an invocation (also working as 
a refrain) and then describes the dal- 
liances of Krsna with Radha and the 
gopls. In both instances, loudness is 
sought and power is embedded in sound, 
not in meaning. Although the Bhagavata 


Parana is considered the spiritual source 
of klrtan, its structure is developed from 
the Gitagovinda, a Sanskrit poem by 
Jayadeva (twelfth century ce). Many 
famous klrtanas appeared in the four- 
teenth century, but only in the sixteenth 
century, with the spread of new devo- 
tional movements and the teachings of 
Caitanya and Vallabha, was the klrtan 
adopted as a ritualistic tool. With time, 
klrtan adapted to different styles (dhru- 
pada, thumrl, tappa), modes (ragas) and 
rhythms (talas). In its contemporary form 
the klrtan is influenced by pop and jazz 
music, it is employed in film industry and 
has been adopted by different sects and 
religious cults as a form of meditation. 

See also: Bhakti; Bhakti movement; Caita- 
nya; Caste; Gitagovinda; Gopl(s); Guru; 
Jayadeva; Krsna; Music; Parampara; Pur- 
ana; Radha; Sikhism, relationship with 
Hinduism; Sisya; Vaisnavism; Vallabha 

Fabrizio M. Ferrari 
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KISHWAR, MADHU 

Madhu Kishwar is widely acclaimed as a 
contemporary scholar-activist working for 
women’s rights and social change. She has 
rejected the label ‘feminist’, focused on 
the distinctiveness of Indian women’s 
problems and sought solutions that will 
work specifically in India. She thinks that 
women should have more choices. A 
reform, according to Kishwar, should 
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build confidence and self-esteem and 
avoid reliance on authoritarian methods. 
As the founder and long-time editor of 
Manushi (a journal on women and society, 
which began in 1978), she has provided a 
forum for women’s first-hand accounts of 
their lives and problems - especially those 
of the poor - and has reported herself on 
events at the grassroots level. Her acti- 
vism has made her a critic of urban and 
educated elites, who have little knowledge 
of the problems faced by ordinary people. 
In her own words: 

One of the most important things I have 
learnt is that even the most well-meaning 
efforts to help improve people’s lives can 
end up in disaster if you do not take peo- 
ple’s actual lives, dilemmas and perceptions 
sufficiently seriously, or if you fail to 
understand the effects of any particular 
effort at change on other parts of a com- 
plex social situation. 

(Kishwar 1999: 2-3) 

Kishwar’s activism led to many thought- 
provoking editorials, which were later 
printed in anthologies such as Gandhi and 
Women (1985); Religion at the Service of 
Nationalism and Other Essays (1998); and 
Off the Beaten Track: Essays on Gender 
Justice for Indian Women (2001). In recent 
years, she has turned her attention to the 
impact of globalisation on Indian society. 
This independent thinking is character- 
istic of her Deepening Democracy: Chal- 
lenges of Governance and Globalization in 
India (2005). She is currently a Senior 
Fellow at the Centre for Studies in 
Developing Societies in New Delhi, India. 

See also-. Women, status of 

Katherine K. Young 

Further reading 

Kishwar, Madhu. 1999. Off the Beaten Track: 
Rethinking Gender Justice for Indian Women. 
New Delhi and New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


KOSA 

The term ‘kosa’ (translated as ‘sheath’ or 
‘cover’) signifies enfoldment. It pertains to 
a doctrine of the envelopment of the soul 
in successive ‘cases’ or ‘sheaths’. 

The Taittirfva Upanisad teaches five 
levels of the soul which came to be called 
‘kosa’ in later literature. The first layer or 
sheath is the ‘food-made’, which repre- 
sents the physical body. 

Some Advaita thinkers identified the 
next three sheaths as making up the 
‘subtle body’ (the transmigrating aspect 
of the soul). These include the ‘mind- 
made soul’, which is indicated as ‘differ- 
ent from’ and ‘within’ the ‘breath-made 
soul’. Similarly, the ‘consciousness-made 
soul’, representing pure consciousness, is 
‘different from’ and ‘within’ the mind- 
made soul. 

The fifth sheath is the ‘soul made of 
bliss’ (atma ananda-maya), the ultimate 
level or core of the soul. 

In the Taittinya Upanisad each level of 
the soul is fivefold. For example, truth, 
order, faith, yoga and ‘the great’ are the 
five parts of the consciousness-made soul. 

See also: Advaita; Upanisads 

Martin Ovens 

Further reading 

Reat, N.R. 1990. Origins of Indian Psychology. 
Berkeley, CA: Asian Humanities Press. 

KOSAMBI, DAMODAR 
DHARMANAND (1907-66) 

Mathematician, Sanskritist and historian. 
Although best known as a mathemati- 
cian, Kosambi also published editions of 
Bhartrhari’s satakas and Vidyakara’s 
Sanskrit anthology, the Subhdsitaratna- 
kosa. He wrote extensively on Indian his- 
tory, from a perspective that was 
fundamentally but not rigidly Marxist, 
seeking to move away from the dynastic 
histories favoured by colonial historians 
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and to develop an understanding of dif- 
ferent stages in India’s history. His Marx- 
ist perspective is apparent in his claim 
that the Bhagavadglta' s message of obedi- 
ence to a god is to be understood within 
the context of the feudal relationship 
between a lord and his retainers. Simi- 
larly, he explained the decline of Bud- 
dhism and the revival of Hinduism in 
economic terms. Kosambi also revised 
Henry Clarke Warren’s edition of the 
Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa, a Pali 
Buddhist text. 

See also : Bhagavadglta; Bhartrhari; Hin- 
duism, history of scholarship 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 
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KRAMRISCH, STELLA (1898- 
1993) 

Austrian art historian. Kramrisch studied 
in Vienna, where her interest in India, 
first awakened by reading the Bhaga- 
vadgTtd in translation, was further stimu- 
lated by Wassily Kandinsky (1866-1944) 
and Rudolf Steiner (1861-1925). In 1919 
Kramrisch received her doctorate for 
research on early Buddhist sculpture in 
India. While lecturing in Oxford, she met 
Rabindranath Tagore, who invited her to 
teach at Santiniketan. She subsequently 
taught at the University of Calcutta, at 
the Courtauld Institute in London and at 
the University of Pennsylvania (1950-69). 
She was curator of Indian art at the Phi- 
ladelphia Museum (1954-72) and Pro- 
fessor of Indian Art at New York 
University (1964-82). Her most impor- 
tant contributions to the study of Hindu- 
ism were her 1946 book The Hindu 


Temple, a definitive study of the develop- 
ment of Hindu temple architecture, and 
an exhibition ‘Manifestations of Shiva’, 
which she curated in 1981 with an accom- 
panying book. The Presence of Siva, in 
which she retold the myths associated with 
Siva in the Samhitas and the Puranas. 

See also : Bhagavadglta; Hinduism, history 
of scholarship; Puranas; Samhitas; Tagore, 
Rabindranath 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Kramrisch, S. 1946. The Hindu Temple, 2 
vols. Calcutta: University of Calcutta. 
Kramrisch, S. 1981. The Presence of Siva. Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press. 
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KRISHNA PREM, SRI 

Born Ronald Nixon, a former fighter pilot 
in the British Royal Flying Corps during 
the First World War, Sri Krishna Prem 
had first become interested in Buddhism 
and the Pali language whist studying at 
Cambridge University. After graduation, 
he accepted a post as Reader in English at 
Lucknow University. It was here that he 
came under the influence of Theosophy as 
a result of contact with the university 
vice-chancellor, Dr Chakravarti. His first 
guru was Monica Chakravarti, also 
known as Yashoda Ma after her renun- 
ciation of householder life, who initiated 
him in 1924. Both were initiated into 
Gaudlya Vaisnavism by Bal Goswami at 
Vrindavan, but Sri Krishna Prem experi- 
enced difficulties with the conservative 
attitudes prevalent amongst Vrndavana 
brahmanas, and with Yashoda Ma estab- 
lished their own ashram in Almora. After 
her death, he continued to maintain the 
centre himself until his own demise in 
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1965, when he was succeeded by Sri 
Madhava Ashish (born Alexander Phipps). 
Sri Krishna Prem was respected through- 
out India for his knowledge of Indian 
philosophy and adherence to the princi- 
ples of the lifestyle of Hindu renunciation, 
and was the first Western Hindu guru to 
have Indians as disciples. 

See also : Asram(a) (religious community); 
Brahmana; Buddhism, relationship with 
Hinduism; Gaudiya Vaishnava Mission; 
Guru; Samnyasa; Theosophy and the 
Theosophical Society; Vrndavana 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Sri Krishna Prem. 1976. Initiation into Yoga: 
An Introduction to the Spiritual Life. Whea- 
ton, IL: Theosophical Publishing House. 


KRISHNAMACHARYA, T. 
(1888-1989) 

Born in 1888 in Muchukundapuram, 
Karnataka. Krishnamacharya began learn- 
ing Sanskrit and yoga before the age of five 
and later in life received the highest degrees 
in all six orthodox schools of thought. 
From 1915 he spent seven years near 
Mount Kailash in the Himalayas studying 
yoga and its applications under the 
instruction of Sri Ramamohan Brahma- 
chari. The Maharaja of Mysore heard of 
Krishnamacharya’s skill in healing and, in 
1933, gave him a wing of the Jaganmohan 
Palace to teach in. He remained there 
until 1950, when the yoga school closed 
due to lack of interest. In 1952 he was 
invited to Chennai by a leading jurist and 
in 1976 the Krishnamacharya Yoga Man- 
diram was created, gaining governmental 
recognition in 1983. Krishnamacharya 
died in 1989 aged 101 years. 

Krishnamacharya taught several of the 
twentieth century’s most important 
Modern Yoga teachers, such as B.K.S. 
Iyengar (his brother-in-law), Sri K. Pat- 


tabhi Jois, Indra Devi and T.K.V. Desi- 
kachar (his son). The very distinct styles 
of each of these figures reflect the breadth 
and complexity of Krishnamacharya’s own 
teaching history. His primary resource 
remained the Yogasutra of Patanjali, but 
he constantly drew on his vast knowledge 
of the Indian philosophical traditions and 
Ayurveda. In a vision at the age of 16 he 
received an important yoga text by the 
ninth-century Vaisnava sage Nathamuni 
(from whom his family are said to be 
descended), called Yoga Rahasya. Krish- 
namacharya is a key figure in the con- 
temporary renaissance of asana practice. 
Noteworthy is his notion of vinyasa 
krama (the proper sequencing of asana 
with suitable counterposes) and his insis- 
tence on individually tailored practice. He 
authored books on yoga in Sanskrit, 
Telegu and Kannada, such as Yoga 
Makaranda in 1935. 

See also : Asana; Ayurveda; Desikachar, 
T.K.V. and Viniyoga; Himalayas; Indra 
Devi; Iyengar, B.K.S. and Iyengar Yoga; 
Jois, K. Pattabhi and Ashtanga Vinyasa 
Yoga; Patanjali; Saddarsana; Vaisnavism; 
Yoga, modern; Yogasutras 

Mark Singleton 

Further reading 

Krishnamacharya, T. 1998. Sri Nathamuni’ s 
Yogarahasya. Chennai: Krishnamacharya 
Yoga Mandiram. 

Sjoman, N. 1996. The Yoga Tradition of the 
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KRISHNAMURTI, JIDDU 
(1895-1986) 

The life of Jiddu Krishnamurti falls into 
two distinct parts. The child of poor 
brahmana parents, he lived near to the 
headquarters of the Theosophical Society 
in Adyar, Madras (now Chennai), where 
his father worked in an administrative 
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capacity. The Theosophical leader Annie 
Besant and her associate C.W. Leadbeater 
perceived hitherto unnoticed spiritual 
potential in the child and arranged for 
him to receive a European-style educa- 
tion. In 1911 the Order of the Star in the 
East was founded by the Theosophists to 
prepare for the coming of a World Tea- 
cher. Though technically not part of the 
Theosophical Society, the movement 
attracted wide support from its member- 
ship as well as from elsewhere. In the 
period from 1925 to 1929 Krishnamurti’s 
teachings began to challenge the messia- 
nic expectations of the Order's followers. 
In 1929 he dissolved the Order of the Star, 
as it become, and severed all his links with 
the Theosophical Society. 

From that time until his death he 
devoted himself to lecturing and writing. 
He taught that no religion, no teacher, no 
organisation could mediate the truth to 
seekers of it. He did, however, attract to 
himself a body of followers whose support 
permitted him to live the life of an inde- 
pendent spiritual teacher. 

Though as critical of Hinduism as he 
was of any other tradition, he did espouse 
the centrality of self-enquiry as the basis 
of the spiritual life, in common with other 
Indian teachers from ancient times to the 
present day. 

He was instrumental in the establish- 
ment of schools in India, England and the 
United States where his philosophy was 
embodied in the educational practice. 
Since his death the Krishnamurti Founda- 
tion has ensured that his writings and the 
texts of his many talks and lectures con- 
tinue to be available for future generations. 

See also: Besant, Annie; Theosophy and the 
Theosophical Society 

Kevin Tingay 
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Lutyens, M. 1990. The Life and Death of 

Krishnamurti. London: John Murray. 

Vernon, R. 2000. Star in the East. London: 

Constable. 

KRIYA YOGA 

The ‘Yoga of action’ is expounded in the 
second book of the Yogasutras. That dis- 
cipline is the convergence of three elements: 
ascesis (tapas), study/utterance of sacred 
texts (svadhyaya) and devotion to the Lord 
(Isvara-pranidhana), which serve to pro- 
mote the cultivation of states of ecstasy 
(samadhi) through countering the five 
causes of affliction (klesa) that are obstacles 
to their realisation. The five imperfections 
are: ignorance (klesa), attachment to the 
ego (asmita), passionate attachment 
(raga), hatred/aversion (dvesa) and the 
will to live/fear of death (abhinivesa). All 
causes of affliction are rooted in ignor- 
ance/nescience. Kriya Yoga is the central 
teaching of Patanjali and not, as often 
believed, a simple preparation for the 
eight-limbed discipline (astangayoga); it 
encompasses the whole of yoga practice. 

Vacaspati Misra’s sub-commentary on 
the Yogasutras identifies the yoga of 
action as renunciation of all action and its 
fruits (niskamakarmayoga) preconised in 
the Bhagavadglta, while Vijnanabhiksu 
says that Kriya Yoga is but one of the 
three disciplines described in that text, 
alongside the yogas of gnosis (jnana) and 
of devotion (bhakti). 

In modern literature, the term 
kriyayoga at times erroneously designates 
the practice of hatha yoga. 

See also: Astanga yoga; Bhagavadglta; 
Hatha yoga; Patanjali; Vacaspati Misra; 
Vijnanabhiksu; Yogasutras 

Daniel Mariau 


KRSNA 

One of the most popular deities in the 
Hindu pantheon, Krsna is depicted in 
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three major forms throughout his long 
and diverse history in Indian religions: (1) 
as the warrior prince, Vasudeva and 
Madhava, advisor to the Pandavas in the 
Mahabharata battle and benevolent ruler 
of Dvaraka; (2) as the playful child and 
adolescent lover Gopala and Govinda in 
the Sanskrit Puranas and vernacular 
poetry, celebrated throughout India in 
popular expressions of devotion; and (3) 
as the Supreme Lord, Narayana, Visnu 
and Bhagavan, who creates the entire 
cosmos and grants moksa (liberation) 
to those devotees who unconditionally 
adore him. 

The Sanskrit term krsna means ‘black’ 
or ‘dark’, perhaps indicating his associa- 
tion with the Kali Yuga, for it was pre- 
cisely Krsna’s death in 3102 bce, shortly 
after the end of the Mahabharata war, 
which marked the onset of this darkest 
and most degenerate of ages according to 
the classical Hindu view of cyclical his- 
tory. Though archaeological evidence has 
been cited in support of this traditional 
date, current scholarship suggests the 
ninth century bce as a probable time for 
the core events described in the Mahab- 
harata, political struggles in which a his- 
torical Krsna may have been engaged. 
Scholars have thus proposed that a prince 
and martial hero named Krsna later 
became deified, as a once minor cult of 
devotion became more prominent, but 
such claims are difficult to substantiate 
given Krsna’s obscure origins in ancient 
history. The pre-Buddhist Chandogya 
Upanisad mentions ‘Krsna, the son of 
Devakf (3.17.6-7) without further ela- 
boration, but Panini includes a sutra 
referring to persons showing preference 
for Vasudeva, among other objects of 
devotion, a reference indicating the possi- 
ble roots of the Bhagavata movement by 
the fifth century bce (Brockington 1998: 
257). Mention of those devoted to Vasu- 
deva and Baladeva (also called Samkar- 
sana), Krsna’s elder brother, is also found 
in the Pali Buddhist canon and in Patan- 


jali’s second-century bce Mahabhasya. A 
number of inscriptions also attest to the 
worship of Krsna and Samkarsana between 
200 bce and the early Common Era. 

Epic and puranic literature 

Not until the epic Mahabharata, com- 
posed between 400 bce and 400 ce, do we 
find sustained textual accounts of Krsna’s 
rise to divine supremacy. The son of 
Vasudeva, king of the Vrsnis, Krsna is a 
member of the royal warrior class and 
known by his patronymic Vasudeva. As a 
ksatriya, Vasudeva Krsna becomes advi- 
sor to the righteous Pandavas as they vie 
with their Kaurava cousins over sover- 
eignty of the Kuruksetra kingdom in 
northern India. In this role, Krsna often 
resorts to unscrupulous means to advance 
his cause, but justifies such cunning by 
emphasising that his actions - and the 
battle altogether - ultimately uphold 
dharma (cosmic order). This focus on 
dharma becomes especially prominent in 
Krsna’s most famous discourse, the Bha- 
gavadgita, where he urges Arjuna to 
engage in battle and thereby fulfil his own 
dharma (duty) for the sake of social and 
universal order. Whenever dharma decays 
and its opposite, adharma, flourishes, 
Krsna himself takes birth in age after age 
to protect the virtuous, destroy the wicked 
and establish dharma firmly (4.7-8). 
However, not only must Arjuna fight the 
war and thus fulfil his dharma, but he 
must act without attachment and in the 
spirit of sacrifice, devoting all his actions 
to Krsna in order to attain salvation by 
becoming one with Krsna, who unveils 
his awesome divinity in a wondrous and 
terrible theophany in Chapter 11. In the 
Bhagavadglta, Krsna therefore reveals 
himself to be not only the sovereign lord 
of dharma, but likewise the lord of moksa 
and the gracious God of bhakti (devo- 
tion) simultaneously. Such bhakti is not 
the passionate attachment and adoration 
we find in later Puranas and vernacular 
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poetry, but rather the disciplined devotion 
of the supreme Lord, whose radical free- 
dom from karma nevertheless entails deep 
concern for social harmony and personal 
dharma. 

In referring to his own purposeful birth 
in age after age, Krsna articulates an early 
version of the classical avatara theory, 
according to which the supreme God 
incarnates himself in order to restore the 
balance between good and evil on Earth. 
Although in the Baghavadgita it is Krsna 
himself who periodically becomes incar- 
nate in various forms, in the Mahabharata 
more generally, and specifically in the 
Narayaniya, it is Narayana who takes 
birth as Vasudeva Krsna, an identification 
that establishes continuity with earlier 
Vedic literature. It is unclear, however, 
exactly how the later connection between 
Narayana, Vasudeva and Visnu was 
made, but texts beginning with the Visnu 
Purana emphasise that Krsna is explicitly 
an avatara of Visnu, perhaps due to Dra- 
vidian influence, given the emphasis on 
Visnu in South Indian Vaisnavism. This 
explicit avatara relationship between 
Visnu and Krsna is not yet articulated in 
the Mahabharata , though in response to 
the theophany Arjuna twice addresses 
Krsna as Visnu in the vocative, and the 
Harivamsa includes a few verses that 
either state or intimate Krsna’s hidden 
identity as Visnu. 

Though he is known throughout the 
Mahabharata as the son of Vasudeva and 
DevakI, we have no detailed descriptions 
of Krsna’s much-celebrated childhood 
and adolescence until the Harivamsa, a 
supplement to the Mahabharata that per- 
haps attained its final form in the early 
centuries of the Common Era. Here for 
the first time we find the popular tales of 
Krsna’s youth in the cowherd community 
of Braja, where Vasudeva hides the infant 
Krsna with his foster parents Nanda and 
Yasoda in order to protect him from 
Kamsa. In the idyllic forests of Vraja, the 
youthful Krsna Gopala performs many 


KRSNA 

extraordinary deeds, such as taming the 
serpent Kaliya, lifting Mount Govard- 
hana and effortlessly slaying several 
demons which the evil Kamsa has dis- 
patched to kill him, all of which feats 
have been depicted iconographically and 
performed dramatically for nearly two 
millennia. The charming Krsna also fro- 
lics with the amorous gopls in Vrndavana, 
thus depicted for the first time in what 
will become his most celebrated persona, 
though the episode is described only 
briefly in the Harivamsa. 

How the cowherd Gopala became 
associated with the princely Vasudeva of 
the Mahabharata is a historical problem 
that has long perplexed scholars. Though 
the Mahabharata occasionally refers to 
Krsna’s pastoral youth, such passages 
lack detail and development, and some 
scholars therefore consider them to be 
later interpolations to the epic, inserted as 
the rustic Gopala was incorporated into 
brahmanical Sanskrit mythology. Scho- 
lars then further speculate that Krsna 
Gopala was at least a minor deity for a 
tribe of nomadic herdsmen known his- 
torically and in the Mahabharata as the 
Abhlras, who lived in the region of 
Mathura during the time the epic and its 
supplemental Harivamsa were likely com- 
piled. Why this fusion would have 
occurred - if in fact it did - remains a 
mystery in the history of religions, but 
nevertheless marks a significant beginning 
for Krsna’s development as the supreme 
God who is intimately accessible to those 
who worship him. 

By the time of the Visnu Purana in 
roughly the fifth century ce, Krsna is 
explicitly identified as an avatara of Visnu 
and is thus portrayed in detail in Book 5, 
following descriptions of Visnu’s previous 
incarnations. Although Visnu is clearly 
regarded as supreme throughout the text, 
a number of passages point to the supre- 
macy of Vasudeva, Hari and Krsna, by 
virtue of their identification with Visnu, 
who is likewise recognised as Brahman. In 
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this respect, the soteriology of the Visnu 
Purana closely follows the BhagavadgTta, 
where contemplation of and devotion to 
Vasudeva bestow the ultimate reward: 
liberation from fear, suffering and sam- 
sara (perpetual transmigration). In the 
BhagavadgTta, Krsna specifies the worship 
of himself as one among many various 
spiritual paths, but it is the highest of 
paths, alone leading to the supreme goal. 
The same hierarchy of salvific means is 
found in the Visnu Purana, but many 
passages identify Krsna as the sole path 
to salvation: ‘Without having propitiated 
Vasudeva, who will attain moksaT 
(1.4.18). Again bhakti is identified as 
either the most efficacious or the only 
means to salvation, and, following the 
BhagavadgTta, the Visnu Purana advocates 
a contemplative form of bhakti, one by 
which the devotee knows everything 
including himself as Krsna. The same 
theme is found in the later and far more 
influential Bhdgavata Purana, a text of 
obscure origins perhaps composed some 
time between the sixth and eighth cen- 
turies ce. Here one finds a similar 
emphasis on Vasudeva’s divine form 
becoming the entire world, so that the 
entire universe is known as a cosmic 
incarnation of Krsna. Within this theolo- 
gical context, the goal is to realise the 
unity of everything and everyone in 
Krsna, a unity that leads to the important 
ethical concept of equal regard, earlier 
articulated in the BhagavadgTta 5.18, 
where Krsna says that sages look with 
equal regard upon learned brahmanas, 
cows, elephants, dogs and even outcastes. 
Seeing Krsna everywhere thus allows one 
to wish for the welfare of all, without 
harbouring enmity towards even those 
who are hostile. Though the Visnu and 
the Bhdgavata Purdnas are filled with 
praise for devotees who embody this yogic 
equilibrium, both texts admit that 
because of the extreme difficulty of 
attaining this perfect wisdom, such 
enlightened ones are rare. As a result, this 


particular soteriology has been less influ- 
ential on later Vaisnava traditions, where 
the emphasis instead falls on a passionate 
and salvific attachment to Krsna’s charm- 
ing human form and delightful stories. 

In both the Visnu and the Bhdgavata 
Purdnas, accounts of Krsna’s life from 
birth to death are central to the narra- 
tives, and in contrast to the earlier Har- 
ivamsa, here the theological significance 
of his relationships with people is elabo- 
rated at length. Having witnessed a 
number of Krsna’s astonishing deeds, the 
cowherds in Vraja become confused about 
his nature and even ask him who he is, 
but, in the Visnu Parana, Krsna never 
reveals his essential identity. As a result, 
the intimacy with Krsna that his parents, 
friends and lovers all experience is pre- 
mised on a fundamental ignorance of 
Krsna’s divine being, but this does not 
preclude their attainment of salvation. 
Indeed, the gopls who rush from their 
homes to dance and play with their 
beloved Krsna in the forest are liberated 
by the joy of beholding him, and those 
who are unable to reach him physically 
are freed from samsara by their ceaseless 
and painful contemplation of him in 
separation. In the Bhdgavata Purana, in 
fact, the stunning claim is made that any 
intense emotion directed towards Krsna 
leads to salvation - be it desire, hatred, 
fear, affection or genuine devotion 
(7.1.29). Truly novel is such a claim that 
all the passions can be an efficacious path 
to salvation. The efficacy of intense emo- 
tion, moreover, is closely connected to the 
concept of maya in the Bhdgavata, 
because it is precisely by means of maya, 
Krsna’s power of divine illusion, that he 
enters into creation, embodied in human 
form and becomes son, friend, brother, 
lover, enemy, husband and father, fully 
participating in society as if he were just 
like all others. Being ignorant of his divi- 
nity, however, people perceive him as a 
mere human being - however extra- 
ordinary - and then love him or hate him 
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accordingly. Maya is therefore a necessary 
illusion insofar as it allows the supreme 
God to be known and loved intimately, 
through which intimate attachment one 
attains freedom from samsara. 

Such consistent emphasis on bhakti, 
jnana (salvific knowledge) and moksa 
does not, however, eclipse the significant 
of dharma in the Visnu and the Bhagavata 
Puranas. Indeed, both texts repeatedly 
claim that Krsna becomes incarnate to 
protect the world and uphold dharma, 
and to provide through his own actions a 
model of dharmic behaviour - hence 
Krsna’s portrayal as the perfect ksatriya, 
and as the ideal husband and father who 
begets ten sons and one daughter, follow- 
ing earlier Vedic injunctions, with each of 
his 16,008 beautiful wives. To be sure, the 
ultimate goal stressed in both texts is 
release from samsara, but only after one 
has fulfilled one's dharma. To this end, 
the Bhagavata articulates two further 
means of final release, both of which 
inform contemporary devotional practice. 
The first is chanting the various names of 
Krsna, for by pronouncing the name of 
him whom fear itself fears, the powerless 
one, having fallen into the grisly cycle of 
transmigration, is immediately liberated 
(1.1.14). The second involves the text 
itself: At the beginning of the first 
skandha it is said that when Krsna left 
the earth and returned to his own abode 
the light of the Bhagavata Parana 
appeared for those who had lost their 
sight (1.3.45). Then in the twelfth and 
final skandha the narrator claims that a 
man hearing and contemplating the text 
with devotion will surely be liberated 
(12.13.1 8), for there is no path across the 
terrible ocean of samsara other than lis- 
tening to the sweet stories of the Lord’s 
Ilia, his divine play (12.4.40). Frequently 
throughout the text, therefore, devotees 
express a deep longing to hear the 
accounts of Krsna’s deeds again and 
again, so the stories are thus retold and 
reheard by those who never tire of chant- 
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ing and listening - even today, wherever 
devotees of Krsna gather. 

Vernacular poetry 

Diverse evidence suggests that Krsna was 
worshipped in South India even before 
Cankam poets writing in the first to third 
centuries ce refer to him as Mayon, the 
‘dark one’, as his Sanskrit name also sig- 
nifies. Somewhat later, the Vaikuntha 
Perumal Temple clearly reveals that by 
770 ce royal patronage supported the 
worship of Krsna and the recounting of 
his marvellous deeds, for this temple, 
constructed by a Pallava emperor in 
Kanclpuram, west of modern Chennai, 
includes numerous sculpted panels 
depicting Krsna’s Ilia as described in the 
Bhagavata Parana (Hudson 1993, 1995), 
thereby publicly displaying Krsna’s sig- 
nificance as an incarnation of Visnu. 

That Krsna is an avatara of Visnu is 
never forgotten by South Indian Vais- 
navas, who celebrate his divine exploits 
along with the heroic acts of Rama and 
all Visnu’s other incarnations, manifesta- 
tions of the Lord’s grace and of his com- 
passionate desire to relieve suffering. 
Krsna as gracious avatara is thus praised 
in the popular songs of the Alvar saints 
who wrote in Tamil and lived in South 
India between the sixth and tenth cen- 
turies ce. Periyalvar, Antal and Nammah 
var, for example, all sang of Krsna and 
were among the earliest devotees to 
express their devotion in highly emotional 
and passionate verses, thereby inaugurat- 
ing the popular bhakti movement that 
spread through the entire subcontinent 
within several centuries. Periyalvar often 
expresses maternal emotions and adores 
the baby Krsna, thereby identifying with 
Krsna’s foster mother Yasoda, whose 
example of devoted care for the child 
Krsna provides the model for one of the 
most popular modes (or moods) of devo- 
tion in India today. The ninth-century 
Antal, on the other hand, assumed the 
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persona of a gopl and adored Krsna pas- 
sionately as her lover and husband. The 
only woman Alvar, Antal sings of Krsna 
with intense erotic emotion, longing for 
union with him and suffering deeply in 
separation. It is said that her devotion 
was so pure and powerful, in fact, that in 
the end she merged bodily with the iconic 
body of Visnu housed in the famous 
temple of Srlrangam near modern Tir- 
ucchirapali. Her long beautiful songs are 
still used in ritual settings, especially by 
unmarried girls longing for a husband 
and a happy marriage, though few women 
today actually worship Krsna with such 
erotic passion. 

Somewhat later in eastern India a long, 
lyrical Sanskrit poem appeared that 
reveres Krsna as God yet depicts him 
quite differently from earlier literature. 
This poem is Jayadeva's twelfth-century 
Gltagovinda, subsequently influential 
throughout all of India. Here Krsna is 
again acknowledged as the Supreme 
Being who takes birth in age after age in 
order to protect the righteous and destroy 
the wicked, and he is again portrayed as 
the supreme lover and beloved. But in 
relation to his favourite beloved, Radha, 
Krsna’s nature changes radically, for not 
only does Radha adore Krsna as her lover 
and her lord, but Krsna likewise adores 
Radha passionately. Indeed, theirs is a 
mutually passionate and intimate rela- 
tionship in which the supreme Lord him- 
self loves Radha deeply and longs for her 
intimate company. What is more, Krsna 
actually suffers in Radha’s absence, as he 
ashamedly regrets his infidelity among 
other gopls and then begs her forgiveness. 
Wounded by his love and professing deep 
devotion, he later dresses and ornaments 
Radha, after they have made love, as 
Radha triumphs over the Lord himself 
due to the power of her unswerving 
devotion. Popular among all audiences, 
the Gltagovinda has long been incorpo- 
rated into rituals at the famous Jagan- 
natha Temple in Puri, Orissa, where 


Jayadeva composed the poem, and it is 
still dramatised in classical Indian dance, 
especially Odissi style. 

Among the many poets who seized 
upon this erotic devotional aesthetic were 
Candldasa and Vidyapati, writing in Ben- 
gali and Maithili, respectively, in roughly 
the late fourteenth to early fifteenth cen- 
turies. Often singing from the perspectives 
of Radha or one of her friends and 
hoping to experience her perfect devotion 
to Krsna, these well-known poets cele- 
brate not only the incomparable bliss and 
rapture attained in loving Krsna, but also 
the excruciating suffering that devotees 
experience in loving a God who is fickle 
and distant. Both likewise speak of Radha 
and Krsna being metaphysically one but 
physically separate in order to taste the 
sweet pleasures of love. This concept of 
sameness in difference (bhedabheda) is 
central for a group of devotees called the 
Vaisnava-sahajiyas, whose theology and 
rituals derive from this metaphysics and thus 
focus on realisation of Krsna and Radha 
as united in the devotee himself. Influ- 
enced by Tantra, the rites of the Vaisnava- 
sahajiyas involve sexual rituals and cul- 
minate in the existential experience of 
Radha and Krsna’s eternal bliss. It is 
unclear how the Vaisnava-sahajiyas might 
have been historically linked to the 
famous Bengali saint Caitanya, who lived 
his later years at the Jagannatha Temple, 
but Gaudlya Vaisnavas claim that Caita- 
nya was an avatara of Radha and Krsna 
in a single body. 

In north-western India, notable are the 
popular songs of two devotees, Surdas 
and Mlrabal, both of whom might have 
lived in the sixteenth century. Little is 
known of Sur's historical circumstances, 
but his poems about Krsna the child and 
lover reveal both the joys and sorrows 
associated with Krsna bhakti. In a plain- 
tive mood, Sur frequently styles himself a 
gopl, in love with the beautiful Krsna but 
cruelly deserted by him, though in other 
poems he assumes the joyful persona of 
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Krsna’s loving foster mother. It is said 
that Sur was a disciple of Vallabha, the 
Vaisnava saint who established the popu- 
lar Pusti Marga, but his songs are non- 
sectarian and are sung today throughout 
north India in various settings, including 
dramatic performances of Krsna’s divine 
exploits in Vrndavana. Because hagio- 
graphies claim Sur himself was blind, the 
poet is especially beloved of the blind in 
India today, though the hagiographical 
claim is impossible to verify historically. 
The Rajasthani princess Mlrabal likewise 
styled herself a gopl, and legend claims 
that since her childhood she sought none 
but Krsna Giridhara - the Holder of 
Mount Govardhana - as her husband. 
But married against her will to a prince 
from a Rajput family, Mira encountered 
many obstacles as a woman in love with 
Krsna. Having refused to consummate 
her marriage and bow down to the deity 
of her in-laws, Mira eventually joined a 
group of itinerant devotees and travelled 
to Vrndavana, thereby defying her strld- 
harma, which is why today she is con- 
sidered both an extraordinary devotee 
and a non-exemplary woman, precisely 
because she failed to fulfil her duties as a 
devoted wife and mother (Harlan 1995). 
But betrothed to only Krsna in her heart, 
she finally journeyed to Dvaraka, where 
she merged bodily with Krsna’s icon in 
the temple and thus attained her heart’s 
desire. 

Icons and rituals 

Images of Krsna are ubiquitous in India. 
In exquisite paintings, on mass-produced 
glossy posters and cards, and in centuries- 
old icons, Krsna is seen in homes and in 
temples, on the streets and in the markets, 
in private cars and public taxis, in his 
many adorable forms. As a child Krsna is 
often shown eating butter from a pot, 
while freshly churned butter drips down 
his face and arms. He is likewise por- 
trayed killing various demons known 
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from the Tenth Book of the Bhagavata 
Purana, especially the many-headed ser- 
pent Kaliya, whom Krsna heroically ban- 
ishes from the river Yamuna. Among the 
other famous deeds frequently depicted is 
his lifting of Mount Govardhana while all 
the cows and the entire cowherd commu- 
nity of Vraja, hiding underneath, take 
shelter from the torrential rains loosed by 
the angry god Indra. Common also are 
images of Krsna with remarkably happy 
cows, and in the tribhanga pose with his 
flute named Murall, the instrument with 
which he summons the gopls in the night. 
Famous, too, are images of Krsna per- 
forming the circle dance with the gopls 
after multiplying himself in order to dance 
with each impassioned woman individu- 
ally. Perhaps most popular, however, are 
the images of Krsna and his favourite 
gopl, Radha, shown together in the 
moonlit forest, sometimes taking shelter 
during the monsoon rains, sometimes 
playfully wearing each other’s clothes or 
clothing each other with lotus petals. 
Often Krsna is portrayed in submission to 
Radha, bowing at her feet or decorating 
her long beautiful tresses with lotus flow- 
ers. Less frequently one sees images of 
Krsna and Arjuna in their majestic char- 
iot drawn by four white horses, engaged 
in the frightful Mahabharata battle. 

When an icon has been properly instal- 
led in a home or in a temple, it becomes 
the very body of God. Krsna is therefore 
fully present in such settings and thus 
served accordingly by devotees who per- 
form appropriate rituals. It is said that 
Krsna descends due to compassion, for 
his presence in various icons allows his 
devotees to actually see him and love him 
and serve him. Sometimes such service 
takes the form of a simple home puja, in 
which devotees offer water, flowers and 
various foods. Sometime daily rituals are 
elaborate and highly formalised, begin- 
ning when Krsna is awakened in the 
morning and continuing throughout the 
day, with specific rituals at precise times, 
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until Krsna is finally put to bed, often 
with lullabies. Because Krsna actually 
resides in the images, it is necessary that 
he be bathed, fed and dressed, and 
thereby treated as a special guest, who 
often wears abundant jewels and fresh 
flower garlands. Devotees also entertain 
Krsna with songs of praise, not only in 
temples, but wherever they may gather to 
sing his glories and chant his holy names. 
Called klrtana or bhajana in Sanskrit, 
these social gatherings sometimes con- 
tinue long into the night, with devotees 
singing and dancing to the melody of 
flutes and to the beat of drums and small 
cymbals, and perhaps a harmonium. 
Often they sing songs in vernacular lan- 
guages, such as Bengali, Tamil, Hindi or 
Kannada, which open the worship of 
Krsna to everyone, sometimes through 
regional folk performances. 

Krsna’s deeds are also dramatised in 
performances called ras Ilia in Vrndavana, 
where children portray Krsna, Radha and 
all of the characters involved in Krsna’s 
Ilia. As in his icons, Krsna becomes truly 
present in such dramas, embodied in the 
actors, who are thus treated as Radha and 
Krsna and all their friends throughout the 
ras Ilia, which continues for several weeks 
during the monsoons of July and August. 
Krsna is also present to devotees who, 
through meditative identification with a 
specific character in mythic Vraja, enter 
Krsna’s cosmic play and thereby play a 
part in the eternal drama. Such devotees 
attain salvation through their emotional 
identification with an exemplary devotee 
from Vraja, who may be one of Radha’s 
intimate friends serving Radha and Krsna 
during their blissful love-play. The ulti- 
mate goal of such devotional techniques, 
first elaborated in the sixteenth century by 
Rupa Gosvamin, is the direct and spon- 
taneous participation in the same, a state 
defined precisely as salvation by those 
who see constant and passionate adora- 
tion of Krsna as the ultimate experience 
of ultimate reality. 


Festivals and pilgrimages 

Since its rediscovery in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and subsequent development by the 
Vallabha and Gaudiya sampradayas, 
Vrndavana has been a popular place of 
pilgrimage for devotees of Krsna. The site 
of Krsna’s famous dalliance with the 
gopls, this small dusty town south of 
Delhi becomes crowded with hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims every year, espe- 
cially in the weeks preceding JanmastamI, 
Krsna’s birthday, celebrated in August or 
September, now not only in India but in 
the West as well. It is the city of Mathura, 
however, Krsna’s birthplace, which 
remains the cosmic centre of this sig- 
nificant festival. The original temple no 
longer remains, but twenty-first-century 
pilgrims can still descend into a small 
room said to mark the very place of 
Krsna’s birth nearly 5,000 years ago. Like 
the cell in which Krsna was born to his 
parents, imprisoned by Kamsa, the room 
is dark and small, but packed with pil- 
grims who are deeply moved upon seeing 
the image of Krsna. In temples worldwide 
devotees likewise gather on JanmastamI, 
often while fasting until midnight, when 
Krsna is finally unveiled, beautified by 
countless flowers and glorious new clothes. 

Pilgrims also descend by the hundreds 
of thousands upon the city of Puri in 
Orissa during the monsoon season of 
June and July for the annual Ratha Yatra, 
the Car Festival, in which the Jagannatha 
form of Krsna, along with his sister Sub- 
adra and his brother Balabhadra, is 
transported through the streets in a grand 
chariot for all to behold. During the 
procession the deities are available to 
everyone equally, irrespective of class dis- 
tinctions and conventional social bound- 
aries, and everyone reaches for the ropes 
that pull the chariot, for touching the 
ropes bestows emancipation, it is said. 
The festival therefore signifies Krsna’s 
willingness to bless even those who are 
traditionally forbidden to enter the 
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temple. So great is Jagannatha’s compas- 
sion, moreover, that he likewise travels 
through the streets even in foreign cities 
such as New York, Boston and Denver, 
among other urban centres in the West 
that now have Krsna temples, some asso- 
ciated with the International Society 
for Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON; 
commonly known as the Hare Krishna 
movement). For centuries Krsna has 
demonstrated similar regard for those 
denied access to temples, and stories 
abound about his graceful interactions 
with even outcastes. In Udupi, Karna- 
taka, for example, devotees claim that 
Krsna’s image in the temple turned 180 
degrees in order to face his beloved devo- 
tee Kanakadasa, who peered lovingly at 
Krsna through a crack in the temple wall 
because his low-caste status prevented his 
entry. Today a small window at the rear of 
the temple is named for Kanakadasa, and 
his devotional songs in Kannada are still 
popular throughout Karnataka. This 
same temple and its eight surrounding 
monasteries are visited yearly by numer- 
ous pilgrims hoping to see Bala Krsna 
with his diamond crown, an icon that was 
allegedly saved during the submersion of 
Dvaraka, then found by the thirteenth- 
century Vaisnava saint Madhva, who 
subsequently installed it in the temple. 
Devotees also claim that the temple deity 
in Guruvayur, Kerala, another major pil- 
grimage site, was saved when Dvaraka 
was submerged after Krsna abandoned 
his earthly form and returned to the hea- 
venly Vaikuntha. Dvaraka itself, on the 
coast of Gujarat, also attracts countless 
pilgrims, as does Vraja, where devotees 
make a long and arduous journey 
through the forests every year, visiting 
various sites where Lord Krsna once 
played with all his friends and lover and 
thereby made the entire space sacred. 

See also : A|var; Antal; Arjuna; Avatara; 
Bhagavadglta; Bhajan; Bhakti; Bhedabheda; 
Brahman; Caitanya; Caste; Dance; DevakI; 
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Dharma; Dvaraka; Gaudiya Vaishnava 
Mission; GItagovinda; GopI(s); Govardhana; 
Harivamsa; Image worship; Images and 
iconography; Indra; International Society 
for Krishna Consciousness; Jagannatha; 
JanmastamI; Jayadeva; Jhana; Kamsa; 
Karma; Kaurava; Klrtan(a); Kuruksetra; 
Lila; Madhva; Mahabharata; Mathura; 
Maya; Mirabal; Moksa; Nammalvar; Pan- 
da vas; Panini; Patanjali; Puja; Puranas; 
Pusti Marga; Radha; Rama; Ratha Yatra; 
Sampradaya; Samsara; Sanskrit; Strld- 
harma; Subhadra; Tantrism; Upanisads; 
Vaisnavism; Vallabha; Varna; Visnu; 
Vrndavana; Yamuna (River); Yasoda; Yuga 

Tracy Coleman 
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See: Janmastaml 

KSATRIYA 

See : Varna 

KSETRA 

The term ‘ksetra’ means ‘field’ and has 
been used to refer to the body or matter. 
Combined with ‘jna’ (the ‘knower’), the 
term ‘ksetrajna’ (‘field-knower’) signifies 
the soul or self. 

In the Chandogya Upanisad 8.3.2, the 
term ‘aksetrajna’ (‘one who does not know 
the field’) is used to mean one who does 
not know the locality or area of the coun- 
try one is in. Such a person might pass 
over hidden treasure but not find it, just 
as all creatures go on day by day without 
finding the truth, the world of Brahman, 
within them. In the Mahdbhdrata, ‘ksetra’ 
is applied ordinarily to refer to a field of 
endeavour or subject, so ‘ksetrajna’ is an 
expert, one who knows one’s subject. 

In the Bhagavadgita 13.1, Krsna defines 
‘ksetra’ as ‘body’, sarlra (and in 13.5-6 
describes it in Samkhya terms as prakrti 
together with its modifications). For San- 
kara fruits of action are reaped in it just 
as fruits are reaped in a field. 

See also: Bhagavadgita; Brahman; Krsna; 
Ksetrajna; Mahabharata; Prakrti; Sam- 
khya; Sankara; Sarlra; Upanisads 

Martin Ovens 
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KSETRAJNA 

The term ‘ksetrajna’ means ‘field -knower’ 
or ‘knower of the body’. It has been used 
to refer to the individual self, soul or 
spirit and is associated with the develop- 
ment of Samkhya. 

‘Ksetrajna’ occurs in the Upanisads, 
the Moksadharma portion of the Mahab- 
harata, Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita (Acts 
of the Buddha) (first to second century 
ce) and the Carakasamhita (Caraka’s 
Compendium) (first century ce). It is 
a synonym for ‘purusa’ in classical 
Samkhya. 

The Katha, Maitrl and Svetasvatara 
Upanisads contain Samkhya-Yoga termi- 
nology and concepts. In the theistic Sve- 
tasvatara, God is the ruler of primordial 
nature and the field-knower (pradhana- 
ksetrajiia-pati). ‘Ksetrajna’ also appears 
in the context of the monism of the 
Maitrl. 

The BhagavadgTta takes up the termi- 
nology of ‘field’ and ‘field-knower’ in 
Chapter 13. This chapter is known as the 
‘yoga of the distinction of field and field- 
knower’ (ksetra-ksetrajna-vibhaga-yoga). 
Krsna introduces the ‘field-knower in all 
fields’ as Himself. God is above the field 
and field-knower. Thus, as Ramanuja 
says, God knows all ‘fields’ and all 
‘knowers of the field’. 

See also : BhagavadgTta; Mahabharata; 
Purusa; Ramanuja; Samkhya; Samkhya- 
Yoga; Upanisads 

Martin Ovens 
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KSETRAPALA, KSETRASYA 
PATI AND KSETRASYA P\T\ I 

The landscape of village India is dotted 
with ksetrapalas (‘field guardians’), kse- 
trasya patis (‘lords of the fields’) and kse- 
trasya patnis (‘mistresses of the field’), 
whose role is to protect the village, land, 
crops and livestock from demonic entities. 
In these settings, these divinities are gen- 
erally represented as naturally occurring 
stones, perhaps sprinkled or smeared with 
vermilion powder or paste. Since the 
medieval period, this role has been reified 
into a figure named Ksetrapala which, 
according to the Agni Parana, is sculpted 
onto the south-east corner of temples. 
Ksetrapala’s iconography, as seen on the 
circa tenth-century Khajuraho temples, is 
similar to that of Bhairava or other fierce 
forms of Siva. Ksetrapala is also found on 
the north-west or north-east corners of 
certain Tantric yantras, and both Kse- 
maraja’s eleventh-century commentary to 
the Netra Tantra and the thirteenth-cen- 
tury Srimatottara Tantra prescribe the 
making of blood sacrifice (bali-dana) to 
the multiple ksetrapalas. 

See also : Blood sacrifice; Puranas; Siva; 
Yantra 

David Gordon White 

Further reading 

T. A. Gopinath Rao. 1999. Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, 2 vols. Madras: Law Road 
Printing House, 1914-16; New Delhi: DK 
Publishers, vol. 2, part 2. 

W. Crooke. 1968. The Popular Religion and 
Folk-Lore of Northern India, 2 vols. London: 
A. Constable and Co., 1896; Delhi: Mun- 
shiram Manoharlal, vol. 1. 


KUBERA 

Also known as Vairavana, Dhanapati and 
Dhanada. 

The god of riches, Kubera (Kuvera) has 
little in the way of Hindu mythology. He 
is first found in the Yajurveda (8.10.28) as 
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an aboriginal earth-spirit. In the Mahab- 
harata, he appears as Gaviputra 
Vaisravana - a mental son of Pulastya, 
himself a mind-born son of Brahma. 
Deserting his father, Kubera went to 
Brahma, who rewarded him with immor- 
tality and made him the lord of wealth, 
gold and jewels. Lanka became his capi- 
tal, and he received the aerial chariot 
Puspaka. Both capital and chariot were 
seized by the Raksasa Ravana until the 
latter was killed by Rama. In the 
Ramayana, Kubera appears as Pulastya’s 
grandson. After 1,000 years of austerities, 
Brahma makes him the god of riches and 
Lokapala or guardian of the north. 
Kubera is also considered the king of 
Yaksasas, perpetually hungry demonic 
beings. Iconographic representations of 
the pot-bellied Kubera frequently depict 
him astride a mongoose which is vomiting 
jewels. Otherwise, his mount is an ele- 
phant, and his attributes include a club, 
moneybag, pomegranate and water-vessel. 

See also-. Brahma; Mahabharata; Rama; 
Ramayana; Ravana 

Michael York 

KUBJIKA 

Kubjika, the ‘Female Hunchback’, is a 
Tantric goddess whose cult likely origi- 
nated in the Konkana region of present- 
day coastal Maharashtra and Goa in the 
tenth century ce. An extensive corpus of 
Tantric literature - often referred to as 
the pascimdmnaya (the ‘western transmis- 
sion’ or ‘latter transmission’), mostly 
dating from the eleventh to fourteenth 
centuries, is devoted to the worship of this 
goddess. Nearly every one of the thou- 
sands of manuscripts of the principal 
Kubjika scriptures (the Kubjikamata, 
Manthdnabhairava Tantra and Satsdhasra 
Tantra) and ancillary texts were written in 
Nepal, and it is in the Kathmandu Valley 
that the cult of this goddess continues to 
thrive, as a form of esoteric Saktism spe- 


cific to the Newar community there. 
While much of Kubjika’s imagery is of a 
piece with that of the ‘archetypal’ Tantric 
goddess Kali, one element of her mythol- 
ogy appears to be unique: it is by licking 
her own vulva (whence her hunchbacked 
form) that she generates the universe. 

See also: Kali and Candl; Sakti; Tantras 

David Gordon White 

Further reading 

Dyczkowski, M. 2001. The Cult of the Goddess 
Kubjika: A Preliminary Comparative Textual 
and Anthropological Survey of a Secret 
Newar Goddess. Stuttgart: Steiner Verlag. 

KULA 

Kula is a Sanskrit term designating a 
large, interconnected group of kinfolk 
residing in a common territorial space. 
The kula was of particular importance for 
ancient and medieval India because its 
customs were given the status of laws 
governing its members. So vital was the 
preservation of these customs to the main- 
tenance of social stability that the Bhaga- 
vadgTta (1.40-1) linked the collapse of 
society to the initial destruction of mores 
of the kula. Thus, the kula was an auton- 
omous unit whose functioning was not to 
be impeded by the king or his authorities. 
Owing to the kula’s status as a legal body, 
the term kula came to denote a manner of 
family/village tribunal. These tribunals 
were the courts of first resort. If litigants 
were from the same familial grouping, the 
tribunal would be comprised of repre- 
sentatives from a single family; if they 
were from different families, the tribunal 
would consist of representatives from 
both families. In either case, the decision 
of the kula was to be regarded as law, 
although the right of appeal to higher 
authorities was preserved in most cases. 

See also : Bhagavadglta 

Ethan Kroll 
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Further reading 

Kane, Pandurang Vaman. 1973. History of 
Dharmasastra, vols 2 and 3. Poona: Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute. 

Mookerji, Radhakumud. 1919. Local Govern- 
ment In Ancient India. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 

Thaplyal, Kiran Kumar. 1996. Guilds in 
Ancient India. New Delhi: New Age Inter- 
national Limited. 


KULADEVATA 

Every Hindu traditionally worships a 
kuladevata (‘tutelary clan deity’) in addi- 
tion to his or her gramadevatas (‘local, 
village deities’) and istadevata (‘chosen 
deity’). Unlike the chosen deity, one’s 
kuladevata is determined by the extended 
family or clan into which one is born, the 
kuladevata (or the female kuladevl) gen- 
erally being a deified ancestor. Like gra- 
madevatas, kuladevatas will often be 
worshipped in the form of a simple 
unhewn stone, located at a specific site 
associated with the ancestral home of the 
families who worship it. Strictly speaking, 
kuladevatas cannot be moved from their 
ancestral homes, for which reason persons 
who change residence will often make an 
annual ‘pilgrimage’ back to the place of 
their kuladevata. However, rituals do exist 
for the transfer of the kuladevata from its 
original worship support to a portable 
vessel (often a clay pot), to ensure a con- 
tinuity of worship. While kuladevatas are 
often worshipped daily in the home, their 
most important worship ceremonies take 
place annually or on the occasion of spe- 
cific life-cycle rites (samskaras) at their 
original ancestral shrines. 

See also : Gramadevatas; Istadevata; Sams- 
kara; Tlrthayatra (Pilgrimage) 

David Gordon White 


KUMARA 

See: Skanda 


KUMAR! jatra 

The Kumarl Jatra of Kathmandu, Nepal, 
consists of three gruelling urban chariot 
processions, conveying the three ‘living 
divinities’ - Ganesa, Bhairav and 
Kumarl - through the three major divi- 
sions of the city. While in other Nepalese 
cities Kumarl makes her primary appear- 
ance during Dasain/Durga Puja, her 
Kathmandu jatra represents the most 
dramatic days of the Indra Jatra festival, 
celebrated one month earlier. Each pro- 
cession is accompanied by an assortment 
of traditional masked dances telling of the 
goddess’ ultimate power to defeat cosmic 
evil and modern military displays remind- 
ing the crowd of the associated power of 
the king and his army. On the festival’s 
final day she fulfils her role as the source 
of the king’s royal power, giving her bles- 
sing to the reigning king in the form of a 
red tika, a blessing she will subsequently 
bestow on the general public, thus bring- 
ing to a close the festival that jointly 
celebrates both her and Indra. 

See also: Durga Puja; Ganesa; Indra Jatra; 
Raja; Utsava 

Michael Baltutis 

Further reading 

Allen, Michael R. 1975. The Cult of Kumari: 
Virgin Worship in Nepal. Kathmandu: 
INAS, Tribhuvan University. 

KUMBHA MELA 

The Kumbha Mela, probably the largest 
religious gathering in the world, attracting 
up to 15 million pilgrims, revolves 
between Allahabad, Ujjain, Haridvara 
and Nasik on a twelve-year cycle. Har- 
idvara is also the location of a special 
Kumbha Mela, known as the Ardh 
Kumbha, which takes place additionally 
halfway through the twelve-year cycle. It 
was estimated that 50 million people 
attended in 2001. 
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Khumbha means a ‘pot’ or ‘vessel’ for 
containing water and the name originates 
in the legends associated with the Mela, 
which go back to the creation myth where 
the devas (deities) and asuras churn the 
cosmic ocean of milk, bringing up various 
precious objects. One of these was a pot 
containing amrta, the nectar of immor- 
tality, and it was claimed by the asuras, 
but Visnu stole it from them as it was 
regarded as too precious to be given over 
to demons. Whilst flying away with the 
amrta to take it to the abode of the gods, 
he spilled four drops in the cities that 
became the sites of the Kumbha Mela. 
However, the festival always takes place 
when the sun stands in the astrological 
house of Aquarius, also known as 
Khumbha. 

The festival is renowned not only for 
the mass bathing that takes place in the 
various sacred rivers that pass through 
each location but also for the gatherings 
of sadhus that congregate there. One of 
the famous features of the festival is the 
procession of all the major sampradayas 
(religious orders) of Hinduism. It is also 
used as an opportunity to meet in council 
and make new decisions concerning 
changes in their rules or discuss con- 
troversial issues that may have arisen. In 
the nineteenth century, conflicts would 
sometimes break out over rank, but today 
thousands of male and female renunciates 
join the procession, in which an assigned 
place has been allotted according to 
precedence. 

See also: Asuras; Deities; Haridvara; Jyo- 
tisa; Nasik; Sadhu; Sampradaya; Utsava; 
Visnu 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Jackson, R. 1986. ‘Hindu Festivals’. In Festi- 
vals in World Religions , Alan Brown, ed. on 
behalf of SHAP Working Party. London: 
Longman, 104—39. 


KUMBHAMATA 

Kumbhamata is the goddess of pots. In 
local festivals and worship a brass or clay 
pot often represents the goddess. During 
many local goddess festivals, the goddess 
is invoked into a pot, which then becomes 
the repository for her power and repre- 
sents her throughout the festival proceed- 
ings. The pot is also a symbol of fertility. 
Auspicious pots as symbols figure promi- 
nently at Hindu marriages. 

See also: Puja; Utsava; Vivaha 

Lynn Foulston 

Further reading 

Stutley, M. and J. Stutley. 1977. A Dictionary 
of Hinduism: Its Mythology, Folklore and 
Development 1500 bc-ad 1500. London and 
Henley: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 

KUNDALINl yoga 

Tantric practices to effect the awakening 
of the female divine Energy (Sakti), who, 
as Kundalinl (‘She who is coiled [upon 
herself]’), rests dormant or latent in the 
base of the human body and, then, the 
process of mastering her upward move- 
ment in the body through ‘centres of 
energy’ (cakra) until, beyond the top of 
the head, a last cakra is reached where a 
merging occurs of the individual and the 
supreme Consciousness. 

The exercises, associated with older 
techniques of Hatha Yoga, presuppose a 
complex system of theology, cosmology 
and subtle physiology variously articu- 
lated in different schools. 

First is the immutable supreme Con- 
sciousness, the ultimate reality which, in a 
tantric context, is usually identified as 
Siva. However, it is his consort, his 
Energy, Sakti, who accounts for the exis- 
tence of this relative, dynamic and tran- 
sient universe, the world of multiplicity 
and change, and, as she unfolds its mani- 
festation through elements of decreasing 
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subtlety, she undergoes a process of gra- 
dual forgetfulness of the primal con- 
sciousness of which she is an emanation 
until she comes to rest in materiality, the 
cosmic element Earth. Then, at the end of 
a cosmic cycle, Sakti reascends through 
the subtle elements until she is reabsorbed 
back into Siva. After a rest, the period of 
procession and dissolution recommences 
in an eternal rhythm of expansion and 
contraction. 

Since the human individual, as micro- 
cosm, is a replica of the whole cosmos, 
Sakti, the sustaining force of all creation, 
comes to reside in the element Earth, in 
the base (mula) of each individual’s spine. 
The spine itself represents the axis mundi 
in the same way as Mount Meru is the 
pivot of the cosmos and the vertical link 
between earth and heaven. Elowever, the 
human body (sarira) in question is not 
just the gross (sthula) material body but 
also the invisible body of subtle (suksma) 
matter that supports it. That body is irri- 
gated by an incalculable number of rivers 
(nadl) or channels of vital energies 
(prana), of which KundalinI is the fount. 
Along the spine run two central channels, 
Piiigala to the right and Ida to the left, 
with contrasting functions which corre- 
spond to the dyadic opposites (dvandva) 
with which we construct our world: high/ 
low, bright/dark, etc. The moon presides 
over Ida and the sun over Piiigala. These 
two nadl are intertwined around another, 
central one, the Susumna, which alone 
connects the base of the axis with its 
summit but remains ordinarily empty. The 
task of the yogin is, with attending his 
visualisations and sounding of mantras 
and through his mastery over the move- 
ment of the energies (pranayama) to col- 
lect them and concentrate their collected, 
sharpened might on the point where the 
KundalinI blocks the entrance to Sus- 
umna, awaken her and release her to 
shoot up the central channel, where, 
having pierced through a number of 
energy-centres (‘wheels': cakra), she 


KUNDALINI YOGA 

emerges, like a diver to the surface, into 
the light of immortal Consciousness in 
the ‘thousand-petalled lotus’ (sahasrara 
padma). 

Each cakra corresponds to a cosmic 
element, has its own ‘seed-mantra’, is 
visualised as a lotus and a coloured dia- 
gram. Each also has its own presiding 
deity and corresponds to a level of cosmic 
manifestation, up to the highest heaven. 
The ascending sequence is as follows: 

1 The base cakra is muladhara (‘base 
support’), by the anus, associated with 
the cosmic element Earth, represented 
by a yellow square and a four-petalled 
lotus; its seed-mantra (blja) is LAM. 

2 Above, near the genitals, is svad- 
histhana (‘self-founding’), correspond- 
ing to Water, symbolised by a white 
crescent and a six-petalled lotus. Its 
blja is VAM. 

3 Manipuraka (‘fulfilling jewel’) is level 
with the navel, associated with Fire, 
viewed as a red inverted triangle and a 
ten-petalled lotus. Its blja is RAM. 

4 The anahata (‘unstruck sound’) or 
heart cakra correlates to Air and is 
YAM. 

5 The visuddhi (‘purification’) or throat 
cakra corresponds to Ether, the sub- 
tlest of elements, is a golden white or 
bluish circle, a lotus with sixteen petals 
and its syllable is HAM. 

6 Above the level of the eyebrows is the 
ajna (‘authority’), a cakra which 
transcends all cosmic elements and is 
the place of dissolution of the mental 
principle (manas) into the principle of 
individuation (ahamkara) and the 
principle of intelligence (buddhi/ 
mahat). Ajna illuminates all lower 
cakra and shows, like a lamp, the way 
to the brahmarandra (‘hole of the 
brahman’), where the Energy will leave 
the skull. Called mahant (‘majesty’), 
represented by an inverted moon- 
bright triangle and a two-petalled 
lotus, its mantra is Om, the holiest of 
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utterances. Ajna is a watershed, the 
acme of cosmic manifestation. 

7 The ultimate cakra is sahasrara 
(‘thousand rays’), beyond all cate- 
gories, formless though represented by 
a thousand-petalled lotus; it is also 
beyond the reach of mantras, being 
their silent source. Situated twelve 
digits above the apex of the head, it is 
the place of the union between Siva 
and Sakti, eternal salvation. 

Apart from the extensive literature on 
Hatha Yoga, including that of the 
Nathayogin, the most influential and 
detailed account of KundalinI Yoga is 
found in the Satcakranirupana (Mirror 
of the Seven Cakra), which forms the 
sixth chapter of Purnananda’s Sritattva- 
cintamani (sixteenth century), on which 
there is a commentary by Kallcarana. The 
SCN has been very loosely translated by 
Arthur Avalon in his The Serpent Power 
(London, 1918). 

See also : Ahamkara; Gorakhnath; Hatha 
Yoga; Mahat; Manas; Mantra; Meru, 
Mount; Nath(a) Yoga; Om; Sakti; Siva; 
Tantrism 

Daniel Mariau 

Further reading 

Silburn, Lilian. 1983. La KundalinT on Venergie 
des profondeurs. Paris: Les Deux Oceans. 

kunt! 

Also known as Prtha, KuntI was given by 
her father, Sura, a Yadava king, to his 
childless cousin Kuntibhoja. Through the 
use of a secret mantra given to her by the 
rsi Durvasas, she was able to give birth by 
invoking Surya, the sun-god. The child 
was born secretly to avoid scandal and 
adopted by the charioteer Adiratha, who 
named him Vasusena, later to be called 
Kama, who figures in the Mahabharata as 
the lifelong rival of Arjuna. Later KuntI 


married Pandu and produced three sons, 
Yudhisthira, Bhlma and Arjuna. It was 
only at the culmination of hostilities 
between the Pandavas and Kauravas, and 
the death of Kama at the hands of 
Arjuna, that KuntI announced the former 
was her son. After the war, KuntI accom- 
panied the blind king, Dhrtarastra and 
his wife Gandharl to the hermitage in the 
forest and was killed along with them in a 
forest fire. 

See also-. Arjuna; Bhlma; Dhrtarastra; 
Gandharl; Karna; Kauravas; Mahabharata; 
Mantra; Pandavas; Pandu; Rsi; Surya; 
Yudhisthira 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Dasgupta, Madhusraba. 1999. Samsad Com- 
panion to the Mahabharata. Calcutta: Sahi- 
tya Samsad. 


KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI, S. 
( 1880 - 1943 ) 

Indian Sanskritist and philosopher. 
Kuppuswami Sastri was born in the dis- 
trict of Tanjore, in Tamil Nadu, and 
received a traditional education in San- 
skrit (covering Vedanta, Nyaya and Purva 
Mlmamsa as well as Vyakarana) while 
also attending an English-medium school. 
He studied law at the Universities of 
Madras and Trivandrum, but before qua- 
lifying as a lawyer was appointed Princi- 
pal of the Sanskrit College at Mylapore. 
He was later Principal of Tiruvayyaru 
Sanskrit College and finally Professor of 
Sanskrit at Presidency College, Madras, 
until his retirement in 1935. He was also 
curator of the Madras Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, and pub- 
lished in many volumes descriptive cata- 
logues of its collections. He published also 
a primer of Indian logic, based on the 
Nyaya synthesis of Annambhatta 
(c. 1650), and an edition of the Dhvanya- 
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loka with Abhinavagupta's commentary 
and his own, as well as editions of several 
other texts in the Journal of Oriental 
Research and the Madras Oriental Series, 
both of which he founded and edited. The 
Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute in 
Chennai (Madras) is named after him. 

See also: Abhinavagupta; Hinduism, his- 
tory of scholarship; Nyaya; Purva 
MImamsa; Vedanta; Vyakarana. 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Janaki, S.S. 1981-85. Professor Kuppuswami 
Sastri Birth-centenary Commemoration 
Volume , 2 vols. Madras: Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute. 

Kuppuswami Sastri, S. 1932a. A Primer of 
Indian Logic According to Annambhatta’s 
Tarkasamgraha. Madras: Varadachary. 
Kuppuswami Sastri, S. 1932b. Dhvanyalo- 
kahsrunadanandavardhanakrtah. Madras: 
Balasubrahmanya Aiyar. 

KURMA 

See: Avatara 

KURMA PURANA 

See: Puranas 

KURUKSETRA 

Literally meaning ‘the field of the Kurus’, 
Kuruksetra is best known in the Mahdb- 
harata as the battlefield where the Kaur- 
avas and Pandavas fight their eighteen- 
day war. Kuruksetra is mentioned in the 
first line of the BhagavadgTta, where it is 
described as a dharmic field, implying a 
moral outcome for the Bharata war. First 
mentioned in the Brahmanas, as the place 
where the gods perform their sacrifices, it 
came to refer more generally to the terri- 
tory of Kuru-Pancala. It was named after 
King Kuru, who had ploughed the field 
for many years in an attempt to seek a 
boon from Indra, who eventually rewar- 


ded the king’s efforts by proclaiming that 
ksatriyas who died in battle there would 
go straight to heaven. Also, throughout 
the Mahdbharata and subsequent litera- 
ture, Kuruksetra is described as one of 
the foremost pilgrimage sites. Kuruksetra 
is in modern-day Haryana, about 85 miles 
northeast of Delhi. 

See also: BhagavadgTta; Brahmanas; Indra; 
Kauravas; Mahabharata; Pandavas; Tir- 
thayatra (Pilgrimage); Varna. 

Brian Black 

Further reading 

van Buitenen, J.A.B. 1973. The Mahdbharata, 

1. The Book of the Beginning. Chicago, IL: 
Chicago University Press. 

van Buitenen, J.A.B. 1975. The Mahdbharata, 

2. The Book of the Assembly Hall. 3. The 
Book of the Forest. Chicago, IL: Chicago 
University Press. 

van Buitenen, J.A.B. 1978. The Mahdbharata, 
4. The Book of Virata, 5. The Book of the 
Effort. Chicago, IL: Chicago University 
Press. 

Fitzgerald, James L. 2004. The Mahdbharata, 
11. The Book of Women, 12. The Book of 
Peace: Part One. Chicago, IL: Chicago Uni- 
versity Press. 


KUVALAYANANDA, SWAMI 
(1883-1966) AND 
KAIVALYADHAMA 

Born in Dabhoi in Gujarat. An important 
figure in the modern ‘renaissance’ of 
yoga, Kuvalayananda first learnt combat 
techniques and gymnastics from the 
nationalist physical culturist Rajaratna 
Manik Rao of Baroda. He then studied 
yoga with Paramahansa Shri Madhva- 
dasji (1789-1921) and with this guru’s 
blessings established his teaching and 
research institute, Kaivalyadhama, in 
Lonavla (near Mumbai) in 1921. For 
Kuvalayananda, yoga could best be pro- 
pagated by coordinating it with modern 
sciences and making it applicable to 
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everyday life. The techniques of yoga, he 
felt, should be empirically tested to prove 
their efficacy as healing methods. Using 
the paraphernalia of modern science, he 
and his group of researchers set about 
measuring the physiological effects of 
asana (posture), pranayama (breath con- 
trol), kriya (physical purification) and 
bandha (internal body ‘locks’), and used 
their findings to develop therapeutic 
approaches to disease. The institute still 
exists and continues to treat large num- 
bers of patients through yoga. Swami 
Kuvalayananda died in 1966. 

Kuvalayananda’s work was extremely 
influential in creating the modern-day 
conception of yoga as a healing science. 
Many of the most renowned yoga tea- 
chers of the time, such as Sivananda and 
Krishnamacharya, visited Kaivalyadhama 
to learn about Kuvalayananda’s work. In 


1937 Yale University sent K.T. Behanan 
to undertake a scientific evaluation of 
yoga under Kuvalayananda's guidance. 
Kaivalyadhama’s literary output was, and 
remains, prodigious. Of particular note 
are the review Yoga Mimdmsa - at once 
cutting-edge scientific journal and prac- 
tical illustrated instruction manual - 
which began to appear in 1924; and the 
‘Popular Yoga’ book series, including 
Asana of 1931 and Pranayama of 1932. 

See also : Guru; Shivananda, Swami; Yoga; 
Yoga, modern 

Mark Singleton 

Further reading 

Alter, J. 2004. Yoga in Modern India, Between 
Science and Philosophy. Princeton, NJ: Prin- 
ceton University Press. 
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LAJPAT RAI, LALA (1865-1928) 

Lajpat Rai was one of the key figures of 
the early Indian nationalist movement. 
He became a member of the Arya Samaj 
while studying in Lahore in the early 
1880s and soon emerged as a leader of the 
organisation’s moderate faction. In addition 
to his commitment to social and religious 
reform he also became active politically 
from the early 1890s after joining the 
Indian National Congress. He developed 
leanings towards the ‘extremists’ in the 
freedom movement, opting for boycott of 
imported goods and open resistance to 
British rule. His staunch anti-colonial 
stance was responsible for his being 
imprisoned and transported to Burma by 
the colonial government in 1907-08. 
From 1914—20 he was in exile in the USA 
to escape renewed arrest by the British. 

Remaining rooted in the cultural reviv- 
alism of the Arya Samaj, his political 
creed oscillated between a broader plural- 
ist vision of the Indian nation and a more 
narrowly defined Hindu nationalism. His 
engagement in the Hindu Mahasabha in 
the 1920s brought him closer to the latter 


position in the final years of his life. 
Lajpat Rai died in November 1928. 

See also: Arya Samaj; Hindu Mahasabha; 
Nationalism 

Harald Fischer-Tine 

Further reading 

Nanda, B.R. fed.). 2003-04. The Collected 
Works of Lala Lajpat Rai , 3 vols. New 
Delhi: Manohar. 


LAKSMANA 

In the Rdmdyana Laksmana is the full 
brother of Satrughna (both sons of Sumi- 
tra) and attaches himself to his oldest 
brother Rama as his loyal companion and 
servant. He is regularly the foil to Rama’s 
character, excitable where Rama is calm 
(and vice versa), suspicious where Rama 
is trusting, and generally there to voice 
emotions and views that it would not be 
appropriate for Rama himself to express. 

When the Surpanakha propositions the 
brothers and then attacks Slta, Laksmana 
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punishes her with mutilation. When he 
refuses to leave Slta after Rama has left to 
pursue the golden deer, she denounces his 
motives and he reluctantly goes after 
Rama, only to be blamed by him for 
deserting her. He plays a leading role in 
the battle against Ravana and kills Indra- 
jit, Ravana’s son and foremost warrior. 
Just before Rama’s own death, Laksmana 
immolates himself in the river Sarayu. 

See also: Raksasas; Rama; Ramayana; 
Ravana; Satrughna; Slta 

John Brockington 

Further reading 

Goldman, R.P. 1980. ‘Ramah Sahalaksmanah: 
Psychological and Literary Aspects of the 
Composite Hero of Valmlki’s Ramayana’. 
Journal of Indian Philosophy 8: 149-89. 

LAKSMl 

See: LaksmI, Sri 

LAKSMl PUJA 

Sri LaksmI is worshipped throughout the 
year, particularly in shops and by busi- 
nessmen but also has her own festival, 
LaksmI Puja. In Northern India, in par- 
ticular, LaksmI is worshipped on the full 
moon after Durga Puja or Dasahra. 
Many people worship LaksmI at home, 
using small images purchased from a stall 
or in the form of an earthen lid or plate 
painted with an image of LaksmI seated 
on a lotus attended by two females and 
her owl vehicle. The image of LaksmI is 
installed in the house and rice flour pat- 
terns of her feet are drawn on the floor. 
Alaksml (ill fortune) is driven out of the 
back door at night in the hope LaksmI 
will enter through the front. Bengali 
families traditionally recite the legend of 
Kojagarl LaksmI, in which a king has his 
adherence to righteousness (dharma) 
tested by the goddess LaksmI. The god- 


dess is worshipped with lights, incense, 
flowers and songs during the night. 

As well as worship of LaksmI in the 
home, many beautifully decorated clay 
statues of LaksmI are created for com- 
munity worship, especially in Bengal and 
Orissa. The LaksmI images are generally 
two-armed, sometimes with a cornucopia 
in her left hand while her right is held in a 
boon-granting gesture with the palm 
facing towards the devotee and the fingers 
pointing downwards. She is usually pink 
or golden coloured, wearing a red sari 
and decorated with tinsel or pith. In 
Bhubaneswar, the capital of Orissa, the 
most predominant form of LaksmI at the 
2002 puja was of Gaja LaksmI. This 
image represents LaksmI’s associations 
with fertility, as two elephants on either 
side of her pour water on her with their 
trunks. The showers of water, according 
to David Kinsley, represent fertilising 
rains (Kinsley 1987: 22). The priests bring 
the images to life in the morning by per- 
forming the eye-opening ceremony (in 
which the eyes are repainted) and, using 
mantras, they ask the goddess to occupy 
the image. After one day, LaksmI Puja is 
over and the numerous images of the 
goddess of prosperity are immersed in the 
waters of a nearby river or pond. 

See also: Alaksml; Dasahra; Dharma; 
Durga Puja; LaksmI, Sri; Mantra; Puja; 
Sacred animals; Utsava 

Lynn Foulston 

Further reading 

Kinsley, D.R. 1987. Hindu Goddesses: Visions 
of the Divine Feminine in the Hindu Religious 
Tradition. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 
Mohanty, B. 1998. ‘LaksmI and Alaksml: The 
Kojagari LaksmI vratkatha of Bengal’. 
Manushi 104: 9-11. 

LAKSMI, SRI 

The name LaksmI and its homonym Sri 
refer to an ancient goddess who appeared 
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in vedic literature and is still worshipped 
by Hindus. Both terms mean ‘beauty' and 
‘prosperity’. The goddess has always been 
worshipped in her own right. A long 
hymn to Sri LaksmI is appended to the 
fifth book of the Rgveda, but is a later text. 
She is described here as the swift-moving 
deity who brings wealth and prosperity. 
She symbolises fertility and beauty, which 
associates her with the lotus flower. 

She is associated with agricultural 
prosperity. This is symbolised by her ico- 
nography as seated on a lotus and being 
lustrated by two elephants pouring water 
over her head. These elephants closely 
resemble rain clouds. In many parts of 
north and east India she is worshipped as 
the goddess of grains, especially of paddy; 
hence her annual festival in this region is 
observed in autumn when paddy ripens in 
the fields and harvesting time approaches. 
However, the theme of consecration also 
shows her as the supreme ruling power. 

Sri LaksmI is always associated with 
royal power and fortune. LaksmI represents 
the cosmic sovereign power that sustains 
the creation and all creatures. Many puranic 
mythologies underscore that she perso- 
nifies cosmic opulence. The Mahdbharata 
describes her association with various 
divine royalties, Indra being predominant 
among them. When the demon Bali 
became the greatest power in the world 
and defeated Indra, LaksmI went over to 
the victor; but later, aided by Visnu’s 
strategic advice, Indra won her over again. 

When Visnu/Narayana became the 
dominant cosmic God, LaksmI became 
associated with him. She left Indra 
because of his weak position and hid 
under the cosmic ocean. To regain her, 
both gods and demons churned the 
ocean. When she reappeared, she went 
straight to Visnu and stayed with him as 
his divine power. Her aspect of the 
supreme royal power is represented by her 
Maha LaksmI image. 

As the independent deity presiding over 
sovereign power and well-being, she is still 


worshipped as Sri in the Tantric cult of 
Lalita. In this cult she is venerated by the 
three powerful cosmic gods, Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva. The saktis or divine 
powers of these three gods are Her three 
manifestations viz. Sarasvatl, LaksmI (the 
lesser one) and Parvatl (respectively). The 
supreme Sri Lalita is the transcendental 
divinity, and although in Tantric tradition 
she is associated with Siva, he is con- 
spicuously absent from her iconography. 
This shows her wielding weapons, which 
somehow merge into the sweet weapons 
of the god Kama, losing their lethal 
quality. She wields a sword and a noose 
and carries a bow and five arrows. How- 
ever, the bow is only a sugar-cane bow 
and the arrows are made of five types of 
flower, heralding the approach of spring. 

LaksmI is worshipped by Hindus more 
frequently than any other deity. Hindu 
women adore her and propitiate her for 
the good of their families in all aspects. 
She is almost omnipresent in Hindu 
family shrines and receives daily offerings. 
Although she is royal power and fortune, 
LaksmI naturally does not remain con- 
stant to a single individual for long, and 
as a consequence has earnt the epithet 
‘fickle’. For women she is the epitome of 
graceful beauty, loyalty to husband and 
loving kindness to all. 

See also : Bali; Brahama; Indra; Kama; 
LaksmI Puja; Mahabharata; Parvatl; Pur- 
anas; Sacred animals; Samhita; Sarasvatl; 
Siva; Tantrism; Ltsava; Visnu; Women’s rites 

Sanjukta Gupta 

Further reading 

Kinsley, D.R. 1987. Hindu Goddesses: Visions 
of the Divine Feminine in the Hindu Religious 
Tradition. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 


LAKSMI-NARAYANA 

LaksmI-Narayana is a composite figure, 
combining the goddess LaksmI and the 
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god Narayana. Narayana became identi- 
fied with Visnu at an early period and is 
widely adored as the cosmic sovereign 
deity who sustains the creation and gov- 
erns it according to the sacred and uni- 
versal law (rta). Powerful kings erected 
temples and pillars in veneration of Visnu 
Narayana. Narayana represents the 
supreme divinity, the model of royal 
authority that is powerful, just and bene- 
ficial. LaksmI, being the divine embodi- 
ment of royal power and prosperity, 
naturally became Narayana’s essential 
power (sakti), hypostatised as the goddess 
and mythologised as Narayana’s spouse. 
Narayana as the protector of all creatures 
incarnated himself again and again in this 
world. As his essential power, LaksmI 
accompanied him on these occasions and 
reappeared on earth in various forms. The 
most important and popular of these are 
Slta and Radha. In some Tantric Vaisnava 
cults LaksmI and Narayana are regarded 
as a two-in-one divinity, and this idea is 
depicted in the symbolic figure of their 
combined (hermaphroditic) image, Laksml- 
Narayana. 

See also : Avatara; LaksmI; Radha; 

Raja; Sakti; Slta; Tantrism; Vaisnavism; 
Visnu 

Sanjukta Gupta 


LAKULlSA 

Lakullsa - also called Nakullsa - was the 
founder of the important Saivite sect 
known as the Pasupatas. Although var- 
ious Sanskrit texts allude to or tell stories 
about Lakullsa, this information is not 
consistent enough, or sufficient, to con- 
struct a solid historical biography. The 
earliest mention appears in Kaundinya’s 
commentary on the Pasupata-sutra. 
Kaundinya says that the Lord took the 
body of a Brahmana and came to earth 
at Kayavatarana (literally, ‘the [place of] 
the body’s descent’). He then went to the 
city of Ujjain, where he imparted the 


sutras to a disciple named Kusika. Texts 
that describe Lakullsa's life in somewhat 
more detail include the Vayu Parana, the 
Linga Parana, the Karavana Mahatmya 
and a few inscriptions found at temples 
once used by the Pasupatas. These texts 
state that Brahmana in whom Siva 
became incarnate was Lakullsa. The place 
known as Kayavatarana is now identified 
with the modern village of Karvan in 
Gujarat, about 30 km north of the city of 
Baroda. 

The dates of Lakullsa are difficult to 
establish. The earliest clearly dated 
inscription to mention him seems to be 
one of 971 ce from the Eklingjl temple 
near Udaipur. Literary and sculptural 
evidence suggests, however, that he lived 
at least several centuries earlier. An 
inscription of 380 ce, during the reign of 
the Gupta king Candragupta II, mentions 
a donation of two lihgas to a temple in 
Mathura by the Mahesvara (i.e. Saivite) 
teacher Uditacarya. Uditacarya is descri- 
bed as the tenth in descent from Bhagavat 
Kusika. If this Kusika is the same as 
Lakullsa’s disciple Kusika, Lakullsa can 
be assigned to the first half of the second 
century ce. Unfortunately the Mathura 
inscription does not specifically mention 
either Lakullsa or the Pasupatas. 

Sculptural representations of Lakullsa 
are found in many medieval Saivite tem- 
ples. He is usually seated and holds a club 
(lakula or laguna). Hence Lakullsa is lit- 
erally ‘the Lord (Isa) who has a club’. The 
presence of these sculptures in these tem- 
ples strongly suggests that the temples 
were once associated with the Pasupatas. 
In the southern Karnataka region the 
Kalamukhas, a sect derived from the 
Pasupatas, also revered Lakullsa. Kala- 
mukha inscriptions frequently mention a 
text known as the Lakulisdgama, but this 
text no longer survives. 

See also: Brahmana; Mathura; Pasupatas; 
Puranas; Saivism; Siva 

David Lorenzen 
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Further reading 

Lorenzen, David N. 1991. The Kapalikas and 
Kalamukhas: Two Lost Saivite Sects, 2nd 
rev. edn. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 
Pasupata-sutra. 1940. Ed. R. Ananthakrishna 
Sastri. Trivandrum: University of Travancore. 

LANGUAGES 

There is no single language in which 
Hindu rituals are conducted, Hindu texts 
composed or Hindu teachings transmitted. 
For these purposes, different Indian lan- 
guages may be used by different Hindus, 
or some other language such as English. 
Sanskrit, the ancient language in which 
the Veda and many other texts are com- 
posed and many rituals are performed, 
has a special place; but some Hindus 
explicitly reject the use of Sanskrit. 

India as a linguistic area 

The subcontinent of India, divided by 
natural barriers such as mountains and 
deserts, and with authority and prestige 
centred in different places at different 
times, and often at the same time, has a 
very diverse linguistic geography. Post- 
independence India alone has fifteen official 
languages: Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, 
Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, 
Marathi, Oriya, Panjabi, Sanskrit, Sindhi, 
Tamil, Telegu and Urdu. Among these, 
Hindi is also the national language of 
India, Urdu of Pakistan, and Bengali of 
Bangladesh. (Urdu is similar to Hindi in 
its grammar, but takes much of its voca- 
bulary from Arabic, Persian and Turkish.) 
Sanskrit has a unique (though not undis- 
puted) position: unlike the other official 
languages it does not belong to a parti- 
cular region, and its speakers are counted 
in thousands rather than millions. English 
is much used in education, law, politics 
and commerce. Hindi, the language of a 
large part of the north, has become 
increasingly used throughout India since 
its adoption as the national language. 


This list of official languages gives only 
a faint indication of the actual linguistic 
diversity. Each of these languages has 
several dialects, and dozens of languages 
are excluded from the list; some of these, 
such as Maithili in Bihar and Konkani in 
Maharashtra, are similar enough to one 
or other of the official languages to be 
thought of, rightly or wrongly, as dialects 
of them, while others are totally unre- 
lated. Nor does language vary only from 
place to place; the same town or village 
may have speakers of different languages 
living near each other but with some 
social distance between them, while bilin- 
gualism is common. For instance, a town 
in Bihar may have speakers not only of 
Hindi but of Maithili, Bengali, English or 
Santali (a ‘tribal’ language unrelated to 
Hindi), as well as people who speak two 
or more of these languages, using them 
for different purposes. Outside India, in 
the Himalayan countries of Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan, Nepali is widely 
spoken, together with other languages 
(Schwartzberg 1978: 100, 234fi). 

The most widely spoken languages of 
South Asia belong to two main language 
families: Indo-Aryan and Dravidian. The 
Indo-Aryan languages include Hindi, 
Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Nepali, Sin- 
hala (spoken in Sri Lanka) and Sanskrit. 
(Romany, brought to Europe by migrants 
from South Asia, is also an Indo-Aryan 
language.) The main Dravidian languages 
are Tamil, Telegu, Kannada and Malaya- 
lam, all spoken in South India; there are 
also small areas further north where other 
Dravidian languages are spoken, and even 
an isolated Dravidian language, Brahui, 
in Pakistan. Languages of other families 
are also found in South Asia, but they are 
not much spoken by Hindus (except for 
English). 

Some features are shared by South 
Asian languages of different language 
families. Like any group of languages that 
have been spoken in one area for cen- 
turies, they have many words in common, 
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borrowed from each other. They also have 
features of syntax in common, and some 
phonetic features which can be noticed 
even without understanding a word of 
these languages. Most notable are the 
‘retroflex' sounds, similar to t, d and n but 
pronounced with the tip of the tongue 
curled back to touch the palate; these are 
the sounds written t, d and n in this 
encyclopedia and in other books. They 
occur not only in South Asian languages 
but in some South Asian varieties of 
English. 

The Indo-Aryan language family 
(Masica 1991) is part of a larger family 
that has been known since the nineteenth 
century as the Indo-European family, 
because it includes nearly all the lan- 
guages of Europe as well as those of the 
greater part of India; it also includes the 
Iranian family, which is very closely rela- 
ted to Indo-Aryan. Written records of 
extinct Indo-European languages in Asia 
Minor and Central Asia show that the 
geographical extent of this language 
family is greater than the name implies. 
Similarities between Sanskrit and Eur- 
opean languages, already pointed out by 
Coeurdoux and others, led Sir William 
Jones to postulate a common ancestor 
language (Robins 1967: 134f.). Systematic 
comparison has enabled historical lin- 
guists to reconstruct many features of this 
postulated ancestor language, now called 
Proto-Indo-European. However, such 
comparison cannot tell us where Proto- 
Indo-European was spoken, or when or 
by whom. Such questions are still debated 
by historical linguists and archaeologists, 
while in India and the Hindu diaspora 
many non-specialists, and some specia- 
lists, argue that the Indo-Aryan languages 
are indigenous to the subcontinent, not 
brought from outside as has been the 
scholarly consensus for over a century 
(Bryant 2001). 

On such questions, much nineteenth- 
century thought was vitiated by unjusti- 
fied assumptions. First, the history of 


languages was confused with the history 
of races, which themselves were thought 
of in an essentialist way which is now 
discredited; speakers of related languages 
were assumed to be related by ‘blood' (i.e. 
genetically). The word arya, by which the 
composers of the Vedic hymns referred to 
their own people (and which later referred 
to the three upper varnas), was used by 
nineteenth-century linguists to form the 
name of the Indo-Aryan languages; the 
term Aryan was also often used to refer 
to what we now call the Indo-European 
languages. From this use came the notion 
of an ‘Aryan race’, to which con- 
temporary speakers of Indo-European 
languages, both European and South 
Asian, belonged - or at least those of 
them in whom ‘Aryan blood’ had not 
been corrupted by ‘miscegenation’ (Polia- 
kov 1974; Trautmann 1997). 

Sanskrit studies, especially Vedic stu- 
dies, received a powerful impulse from 
this sense of a common heritage; it was 
felt most strongly in Germany, influenced 
by the ideas of nationhood of Johann 
Gottfried Herder (1744-1803) and other 
Romantics, and was promoted in Britain 
by Max Muller. South Asia, especially the 
north-west, where the Veda was com- 
posed, gained prestige as the cradle of 
European culture. Further developments 
of the idea of an ‘Aryan race’ were more 
sinister, and in the twentieth century they 
became part of the ideology of Nazism. 

Related to the confusion between lan- 
guage and race is the assumption that 
geographical movement of languages 
necessarily involves the migration of large 
numbers of people. Progress in the com- 
parative study of the Indo-European lan- 
guages, especially in the 1860s and 1870s, 
showed that the Indo-Aryan and Iranian 
families shared some important innova- 
tions and that the Indo-Aryan languages 
had most probably entered the sub- 
continent from outside (Bryant 2001: 68- 
72). This reasonable linguistic inference 
led to the theory of an Aryan invasion’, 
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in which hordes of Indo-Aryan speakers 
entered from the north-west, displacing or 
subjugating the indigenous population by 
military force. This theory, which has 
little or no support in Vedic literature and 
is difficult to reconcile with archaeology 
(Bryant 2001: 197-237), goes far beyond 
the linguistic evidence on which it is 
based. Conquest is not the only mechanism 
by which a language can move from one 
place to another (Renfrew 1987: 120-44). 

Much has been said, but little is cer- 
tain, about the language of the Indus 
Valley culture. It has often been thought 
to be a Dravidian language; this has been 
supported by analysis of the Indus Valley 
inscriptions, and also by the likelihood 
that Dravidian languages were once more 
widespread than now (Parpola 1993). 

Sanskrit 

Sanskrit, the oldest of the Indo-Aryan 
languages, has a special place in Hindu- 
ism as the language of the Veda and of 
Vedic rituals. Some of these, such as the 
marriage rituals, are widely practised; 
others less so or not at all. It is also used 
in many non-Vedic rituals, and in non- 
Vedic religious poetry and other texts. 
Indeed, it is hardly possible for a text in 
any other language (except English) to be 
current outside the region of that lan- 
guage. Sanskrit, though first spoken in the 
north-west, has for over two millennia 
been known, if only to a few, or only 
partially, throughout the Hindu world, 
including the Hindu diaspora. It does not 
belong exclusively to those who are 
Hindu by religion; Buddhist, Christian, 
Islamic and Zoroastrian texts have been 
written in or translated into Sanskrit. 

Sanskrit was used over an increasing 
area of South Asia from c. 1 500 bce. In 
the Hindu kingdoms it was used not only 
in religious contexts but as the language 
of learning in all subjects, as a medium 
for poetry, drama and other literature, 
and for official purposes such as decrees, 


diplomatic documents and inscriptions. 
(The earliest inscriptions, however, from 
the third century bce onwards, are in 
other languages; Sanskrit inscriptions 
are known only from the second century 
ce.) A scholar of Sanskrit, known as a 
pandita in Sanskrit, pandit in Hindi or 
English, would hope to receive royal 
patronage; panditas were usually brah- 
mana men, though non-brahmana pan- 
ditas, and women scholars (pandita), are 
not unknown. Patronage of panditas 
continued under some of the Muslim 
rulers, and in British India they found 
employment as private teachers and con- 
sultants on various branches of learning, 
in colleges and universities, and in the 
law-courts as experts on Hindu law. 

A few people in India still receive their 
education through the medium of San- 
skrit and can converse in it with each 
other; it is also used as a source of new 
words for new concepts in Indian lan- 
guages, as Latin and ancient Greek are 
used for European languages, so that a 
speaker of any Indian language knows 
some Sanskrit words, albeit in adapted 
forms. It is the language of many Hindu 
rituals and of those Hindu religious texts 
which are authoritative throughout India. 
Today, ritual is the context in which San- 
skrit is most commonly heard. The word 
pandit nowadays often denotes a religious 
functionary, and is translated ‘priest’, 
because the decline of royal and govern- 
ment patronage has left the conduct of 
rituals as the commonest source of 
employment for pandits. 

People who use Sanskrit today, most of 
whom are brahmanas, have learnt it only 
as a second (or subsequent) language. 
This situation has obtained for over two 
thousand years; it is already reflected in 
the grammar of Patanjali (see below) in 
the second century bce (Deshpande 1993: 
33). Any simple answer to the question of 
whether Sanskrit is a ‘living’ or a ‘dead’ 
language, therefore, is bound to be mis- 
leading. It is nobody’s mother tongue, but 
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it is used in creative writing, reading, let- 
ters and conversation. In some cases it is 
the most natural and convenient way for 
two people from different regions to 
communicate, though Hindi and English 
are more commonly used for this purpose. 
Its classical form was fixed by the ancient 
grammarians, but already in Patanjali’s 
time there were vernacular forms of San- 
skrit, influenced by different regional lan- 
guages, as there still are (Deshpande 1993: 
29f.; 33-51). As with other languages, new 
words have constantly been added to the 
vocabulary. 

Sanskrit has not always been the name 
of this language. The grammarian Panini 
(see below), in the fifth century bce, uses 
two terms for different forms of the lan- 
guage he describes: bhasa, literally ‘lan- 
guage’, for Sanskrit as spoken in his time, 
and chandas, which means ‘ritual utter- 
ance’ and also ‘metre’, for the closely 
related, but different, forms found in the 
Veda. It was probably around the first 
century ce that the language came to be 
called samskrta, later Anglicised as San- 
skrit. The adjective samskrta, related to 
samskara, means ‘processed, made fit for 
some purpose’; when applied to a person, 
it can mean ‘ritually purified’ or ‘well- 
educated, cultured’. When applied to the 
language we call Sanskrit, it implies that 
this is the language that is used by cul- 
tured people and is fit to use when dealing 
with the gods - for those who accept cer- 
tain assumptions about culture and fit- 
ness. We will see below that some Hindus 
reject those assumptions. 

The language of the Veda, especially 
the earliest parts of the Samhita, differs 
considerably in grammar and vocabulary 
from the language of classical Sanskrit 
literature (composed from about the first 
century ce). Some Western writers have 
therefore restricted the term ‘Sanskrit’ to 
the classical language, calling the lan- 
guage of the Veda ‘Vedic’ and using ‘Old 
Indian’ to cover both. However, it is more 
usual now to call them both ‘Sanskrit’, 


distinguishing between ‘Vedic Sanskrit’ 
and ‘classical Sanskrit’. There is no firm 
boundary between the two, since the lan- 
guage of the later parts of the Veda 
becomes progressively closer to classical 
Sanskrit. Some varieties of Sanskrit are 
neither classical nor Vedic, such as the 
Sanskrit of the Mahabharata and Pur- 
anas, ‘vernacular Sanskrit’ written or 
spoken by people who have not fully 
mastered classical Sanskrit (Deshpande 
1993: 3351) and Buddhist Hybrid San- 
skrit, mentioned below. 

The prestige of Sanskrit was disputed 
already by some early Buddhists, who 
insisted that the words of the Buddha 
should be transmitted not in Sanskrit but 
in the vernacular language of each region 
(Deshpande 1993: 7). However, some 
Buddhists did write Sanskrit; indeed, the 
earliest known classical Sanskrit poet, 
apart perhaps from Valmlki and some 
inscriptions, was a Buddhist, Asvaghosa, 
in the first or second century ce. Buddhist 
philosophers such as Nagarjuna (second 
century ce?), used Sanskrit in similar 
ways, with similar methods of argu- 
mentation, to Hindu philosophers such as 
Sankara. While Asvaghosa showed con- 
siderable learning in the brahmanical 
tradition, including grammar, some Bud- 
dhist texts are written in a form of San- 
skrit known as Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, 
which does not follow the norms of the 
grammarians and is strongly influenced 
by other languages (Edgerton 1953). 

The vernacular languages 

Ancient India had several languages that 
are clearly related to Sanskrit; these are 
known as Prakrits, from the Sanskrit 
word prakrta, meaning ‘natural, unpro- 
cessed, ordinary’. In the terminology of 
historical linguistics, these languages are 
‘Middle Indo-Aryan’, while Sanskrit is 
‘Old Indo-Aryan’; they are the ancestors 
of the ‘New Indo-Aryan’ languages such 
as Hindi and Bengali, known from 
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around the beginning of the second mil- 
lennium ce. A further development of 
Middle Indo-Aryan, known from the 
middle of the first millennium ce is 
Apabhramsa (Sanskrit for ‘falling away’). 
This term, like Prakrit, covers a variety of 
dialects which stand between the Prakrits 
and the New Indo-Aryan languages. 

Pali, the language of the Theravada 
Buddhist texts, is a form of Prakrit; the 
inscriptions of the emperor Asoka (third 
century bce) are in three different forms 
of Prakrit. Other kings, not supporters of 
Buddhism as Asoka was, used Prakrit in 
their inscriptions. Prakrit was gradually 
replaced in inscriptions by Sanskrit from 
the second to the fifth centuries ce. Jains 
also wrote in Prakrit; the insistence on the 
use of vernacular languages by the Bud- 
dhists and Jains represents a rejection of 
the prestige and authority of the brahma- 
nas, their sacred texts and their learned 
language. 

However, Buddhist writers began to use 
Sanskrit some time around the first cen- 
tury ce; Jains did so later, during the 
second half of the first millennium. The 
increasing use of Sanskrit is partly due to 
the increasing influence of brahmanas in 
the courts of kings; but it also had the 
practical advantage of being a standar- 
dised language which varied little geo- 
graphically or over time (Burrow 1973: 
60). Further, while Prakrit in its various 
forms could claim to be the vernacular in 
North India, in the Dravidian-speaking 
south it was no less foreign than Sanskrit. 

The Dravidian language family was 
named by the nineteenth-century scho- 
lars, using a Sanskrit name, dravida, 
which denotes the Tamil people, country 
and culture and which is related to the 
name tamil (Mayrhofer 1956-80, 2: 73). 
Tamil, like Prakrit, was used in inscrip- 
tions before Sanskrit, and it has a literary 
tradition of its own going back to the first 
century ce or earlier, independent in its 
origins from Sanskrit. Records of the 
other Dravidian languages begin later. 


The presence of words of Dravidian 
origin in Sanskrit shows that Sanskrit was 
in contact with Dravidian speakers 
throughout its history. The Dravidian 
languages also took many words from 
Sanskrit, and despite the independent 
origins of Tamil literature, some Sanskrit 
influence can be found even in the earliest 
period. Many of the great writers of San- 
skrit literature lived in the South, and 
probably spoke a Dravidian language 
before learning Sanskrit. Some wrote in 
both Sanskrit and Tamil; others thought 
only Sanskrit was worthy of attention. 
From 1916 a movement for pure Tamil, 
closely allied to the anti-brahmana move- 
ment, sought to exclude all Sanskrit 
words from Tamil. 

Apart from such deliberate purism, the 
vernacular languages used by Hindus 
contain many words, especially nouns, 
taken straight from Sanskrit, with no 
change except in the pronunciation. Such 
words are called tatsama, ‘the same as 
that’. If a word is derived from Sanskrit 
but in a changed form, such as Hindi ghl, 
from Sanskrit ghrta, ‘ghee’, it is a tad- 
bhava, ‘originating in that’. 

Vernacular literature and bhakti 

The use of vernacular languages for lit- 
erature appears to have spread hand in 
hand with the spread of the bhakti move- 
ment from the sixth or seventh century 
ce. The earliest surviving vernacular 
bhakti poetry is in Tamil, which was 
already a literary language. The appear- 
ance of a spread from south to north may 
be deceptive, because we do not know 
what preceded our earliest records of each 
region and language (Lorenzen 2004: 
196). However, while the bhakti traditions 
of different regions and languages are to 
some extent independent of each other, 
they have features in common which 
amount to a rejection of the structures of 
the brahmanical tradition in Sanskrit. 
These features, besides the use of the 
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vernacular itself, include the prominence 
of non-brahmana leaders, teachers and 
poets, the higher (though by no means 
equal) representation of women among 
them, the sanctity of regional holy places 
and disregard of, or even contempt for, 
brahmanas, their rituals and their texts. 
In each case, except for Tamil with its 
longstanding tradition, it was the bhakti 
poets and those who recited their poems 
who established the vernacular as a lit- 
erary language. 

The Tamil poets - the Vaisnava Alvars 
and the Saiva Nayanmar - were followed 
in the eleventh century by the Vlrasaiva 
or Lingayat poets, further north, using 
another Dravidian language, Kannada. 
Further north again, beginning in the 
thirteenth century, came the Vaisnava 
poets who used Marathi. Among them 
Namdev, perhaps in the fifteenth century 
(his biography is very uncertain, as is the 
authorship of the works attributed to 
him), used Hindi as well as Marathi. Here 
at least we can speak of vernacular bhakti 
poetry passing from one region and lan- 
guage to another. 

In the north, however, the picture is 
complicated by the presence of a group of 
bhakti traditions, known from the fif- 
teenth century onwards, which while 
using vernacular languages are closely 
linked to Sanskrit literature and brahma- 
nical norms. VaradharmI bhakti (Lor- 
enzen 2004: 199-203), as its name implies, 
asserts the values of dharma as handed 
down in the Dharmasastras, in particular 
the division of society into four varnas, 
which provides the theoretical under- 
pinning for caste; unlike the forms of 
bhakti mentioned above, its leaders are 
brahmana men, not sudras or women. It 
includes Tulsidas, whose Ramcaritmanas, 
a retelling of the Ramayana in Avadhi (a 
dialect of Hindi), remains popular in 
recitation and dramatic performance even 
though its language is no longer easily 
understood. It also includes the Krsna- 
worshipping traditions of Vallabhacarya 


and Caitanya. Vallabhacarya wrote in 
Sanskrit, but a Hindi poet, Surdas, is said 
to have been his disciple. Caitanya foun- 
ded the Bengali Vaisnava tradition which 
was brought to the West by the Interna- 
tional Society for Krishna Consciousness 
(ISKCON). He was a preacher, not an 
author, but his disciples produced a mass 
of literature in Bengali and in Sanskrit. 
Hagiographical works about Caitanya 
introduced a new genre into Bengali lit- 
erature (De 1961: 34). 

Until modern times, literature in the 
vernacular languages was almost all in 
verse. In Sanskrit, however, prose was 
composed from the Brahmanas onwards. 

Non-Indian languages 

Sanskrit was the only language for com- 
munication between regions throughout 
South Asia until Persian was introduced 
by the Muslim dynasties who ruled a 
varying area from the thirteenth century 
ce. The Mahabharata and Ramayana were 
translated into Persian for the seven- 
teenth-century Mughal emperor Akbar, 
and the Upanisads for his great-grandson 
Dara Shikoh. Though Persian is asso- 
ciated with Islamic culture, it was learnt 
by some Hindus, especially those who 
were employed by the Muslim dynasties 
as administrators, generals or pandits. 
With the gradual establishment of British 
rule from the middle of the eighteenth 
century, English became increasingly 
used, though Persian remained the official 
language of the law courts until 1837. 

English, whose special place has been 
mentioned, has religious functions. Vive- 
kananda, Radhakrishnan and others 
read, wrote and lectured extensively in it, 
developing new forms of Hindu thought 
for English-educated Hindus and for 
people whose background is outside Hin- 
duism. The use of English in India has 
facilitated the export of Hindu move- 
ments to the English-speaking world. In 
the diaspora, and also in urban India, 
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rituals conducted in Sanskrit are often 
interpreted in English, as are sermons in 
South Asian vernaculars. The vocabulary 
of Hindu English includes not only loan- 
words from Sanskrit and other South 
Asian languages, but English words used 
in special senses: realisation in the sense 
of intuitive knowledge of Brahman, 
christening for mundan, or candle for the 
oil lamp used in puja. The vocabulary of 
ISKCON abounds in such words, e.g. 
planet for loka, pastimes for Ilia, demigod 
for deva. 

Writing 

Most of the languages of South Asia (and 
also Tibetan and Thai) are written in a 
family of scripts called Indie. The earliest 
form is the BrahmT script used in the 
inscriptions of the emperor Asoka in the 
third century bce. The Indie scripts used 
in different regions of South Asia, though 
differing in the shapes of the characters, 
are all constructed on the same principles. 
These include the use of a single character 
to represent a consonant followed by the 
vowel a, which in Sanskrit is the com- 
monest vowel. Marks are added to the 
character if the consonant is followed by 
any other vowel, or by no vowel. 

The regional scripts were formerly used 
not only for the regional languages but 
also for Sanskrit. The introduction of 
printing in the late eighteenth century ce 
led to some standardisation, and Sanskrit 
is now usually written in the form of 
Indie script called Devanagarl, which is 
also used for Hindi and Marathi. 

Arabic script is also used in South 
Asia, for Urdu and other languages used 
mainly by Muslims. Roman script is used 
not only for English but for many tribal 
languages. It is used when writing South 
Asian words or names in an English con- 
text, and in the diaspora it is often used 
for religious texts. The standard tran- 
scription with diacritics, as used in this 
encyclopedia, is sometimes used, espe- 


cially by ISKCON, but often Anglicised 
spelling is used (see ‘How to read Sanskrit 
words’ below). 

In Hindu culture the sounds of lan- 
guage are more important than its repre- 
sentation in writing, and texts are often 
preserved and transmitted orally. 

Theories of language 

The Sanskrit tradition has a long history 
of theory about language (Kunjunni Raja 
1963). In Vedic thought, Vac (‘speech’) is 
a goddess and language is a manifestation 
of an undifferentiated transcendent utter- 
ance, sometimes identified as the sacred 
syllable om (Killingley 1986). The impor- 
tance of speech in ritual led to a concern 
to recite the Veda accurately and with 
understanding. Four of the Vedangas, 
which were part of the training of a Vedic 
priest, were concerned with language: 
phonetics (siksa), grammar (vyakarana), 
etymology (nirukta) and metre (chandas). 

From early in the last millennium bce, 
phoneticians observed the workings of the 
speech organs with an accuracy and com- 
pleteness which were not achieved in 
Europe until Sanskritists such as Whitney 
made them known in the late nineteenth 
century (Allen 1953). In the fourth or 
fifth century bce, Panini codified the 
grammar of Sanskrit in about four thou- 
sand brief rules. He, and the predecessors 
whom he mentions, seem to have devel- 
oped their treatment of grammar as a 
system of ordered rules from the rules 
governing Vedic ritual (Staal 1989). His 
work was built on in the second century 
bce by Patanjali (perhaps not the same as 
the author of the Yogasutras of Patanjali), 
who quotes extensively from another 
commentator, Katyayana. 

Etymology is represented by Yaska’s 
Nirukta, which is a commentary on the 
Nighantu, a set of lists of Vedic words. 
Yaska, who lived some time before 
Panini, follows a very influential theory 
that nouns are derived from verbs. His 
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work includes many interpretations of 
verses from the Rgveda. This kind of ety- 
mology is not concerned with the histor- 
ical derivation of words; indeed, words 
are considered constant (nitya), not pro- 
ducts of history. Rather, it brings out the 
meaning of a word by linking it to other, 
similar words. Thus the name of the god 
Pusan, associated with cattle, is explained 
as pusti, ‘prosperity’, because cattle are 
prosperity ( Satapatha Brahmana 3. 1.4. 9; 
Eggeling 1882-1900: vol. 2.22). Such dis- 
cussions of the meanings of words are 
frequent in the Brdhmanas, which also 
contain discussions on phonetics, gram- 
mar and metre. Pingala’s Chandasiitras 
deals with both Vedic and classical metre. 

The importance of language for ritual 
is reflected in Purva Mlmamsa. This 
school, in line with its view that the pur- 
pose of the Veda is to enjoin rituals, holds 
that the primary use of language is to 
command. Words are inherently con- 
nected to the things they denote; this fol- 
lows from the idea that the Veda is eternal 
(D’Sa 1980; Clooney 1990). Vedanta is 
concerned with statements, not com- 
mands, the most important parts of the 
Veda being its statements about Brahman. 
For Sankara, a statement such as ‘I am 
Brahman’ is only figuratively true, since it 
imposes on Brahman attributes of myself 
which do not belong to it; absolute truth 
is inexpressible, and such statements can 
only lead to it through a gradual unpeel- 
ing of layers of falsity. For Ramanuja 
such statements are literally true, since all 
words, besides their primary sense, refer 
to Brahman, which is the self of the uni- 
verse. Madhva goes further: all words 
refer primarily to Brahman (Lott 1980: 
66-92). 

Nyaya rejects the idea that the connec- 
tion between word and meaning is inher- 
ent: some meanings are assigned by God, 
and others by human convention, such as 
those of proper names or words for newly 
discovered things. Since its concern is with 
padarthas, ‘meanings of words, things 


that words denote’, Nyaya uses language 
as a means for finding truth. The gram- 
marians, too, insisted on the necessity of 
language for cognition. Grammar, though 
not listed among the six systems (saddar- 
sana), was developed as a system leading 
to salvation by Bhartrhari. A key concept 
in this system is sphota, ‘bursting forth’, 
which refers to the total meaning of an 
utterance, existing in the speaker’s mind 
before it is uttered and appearing in 
the hearer’s mind when it is understood, 
but not identical with the words or 
their sequence (Coward and Kunjunni 
Raja 1990). 

Sanskrit for non-Sanskritists 

One function of Sanskrit is as a source of 
words in English, and in other languages 
(most of them nouns, but a few adjec- 
tives), for talking about Hindu concepts 
or other concepts that originated in South 
Asia. Some of these words are used more 
or less commonly in English, e.g. Buddha, 
guru, karma, maharaja, mahatma, 
mantra, nirvana, raja, swastika (svastika), 
yoga, which passed into English during 
the period of British rule in South Asia. 
These words have become English with no 
change of form (except that diacritic 
marks are not used); in Sanskrit termi- 
nology, explained above, they are tatsa- 
mas. Some tatsamas have undergone 
slight changes such as the omission of 
final a (which is not pronounced in Hindi 
or most other New Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages), e.g. ashram (asrama), avatar 
(avatara), or are spelt differently from the 
scholarly convention, e.g. pundit (pan- 
dita), Sanskrit (samskrta). Many Sanskrit 
words relating to religion were popu- 
larised in English by Theosophy, the 
Vedanta Societies, and later by the 
upsurge of interest in South Asian reli- 
gion from the 1960s onwards, together 
with ISKCON, Transcendental Medita- 
tion and other movements. In more tech- 
nical contexts such as religious education, 
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a much larger lexicon of South Asian 
terms is used, and most of these are San- 
skrit words, as are most of the names of 
deities and many of the names of human 
persons found in this encyclopedia and 
other books on the subject. 

A few words used in English are not 
tatsamas, however, e.g. arti, dlvall and 
ghee (or ghl), all from Hindi (the tatsama 
dlpavall is less well known than the tadb- 
hava dlvall, but is used in English by 
Tamils). Some names of deities are not 
tatsamas, e.g. the Tamil names Aiyanar, 
Mariamma, Murukan. 

Since different languages are spoken by 
Hindus in different regions of South Asia, 
it would be possible to use the vocabulary 
of those languages to talk about the ideas 
and practices current in those different 
regions. This is what anthropologists 
often do in studies of particular localities. 
However, while it would have the advan- 
tage of keeping our terminology as close 
as possible to that of the people we are 
talking about, it would obscure the rela- 
tionships between concepts in different 
regions. For instance, if we find Hindi 
speakers talking of dharm, Bengalis of 
dhormo, and Tamils of tharumam, it is 
useful to know that these are all tatsama 
forms of the same Sanskrit word dharma. 
When we are talking of Hindu culture or 
religion in general rather than that of a 
particular region, it is useful to have a 
master key to stand for all these words, 
and that key is provided by the Sanskrit 
word. Similarly, Sanskrit deva can stand 
for Hindi dev, Bengali deb and Tamil 
thevar; or Sanskrit veda for Hindi ved, 
Bengali bed and Tamil vetham. This is 
very useful, so long as we are careful not 
to suppose, or imply, that the Sanskrit 
form or meaning of a word is superior to 
the form or meaning in a vernacular lan- 
guage, or that the vernacular word is a 
‘mispronunciation’ or ‘corruption’. 

Since we use Sanskrit words so exten- 
sively, it is useful to know something 
about how they are formed. The rest of 


this section gives a few hints on the com- 
moner features. 

How to read Sanskrit words 

One source of difficulty in reading San- 
skrit words is that besides the omission 
of diacritics there are other differences 
between the Anglicised spelling used in 
non-specialised contexts and the tran- 
scription used by specialists. The sound 
transcribed s is spelt sh (e.g. LaksmI/ 
Lakshmi), and s is spelt either s or sh (e.g. 
Siva/Siva or Shiva). The sound c is spelt 
ch (e.g. cakra/chakra), r is spelt ri (e.g. 
Krsna/Krishna) and v may be spelt w (e.g. 
svami/swami). Some words which are 
transcribed as ending in -an or -in may 
have the final n omitted, e.g. karman/ 
karma, yogin/yogi. (This final -n does not 
occur in all contexts in Sanskrit; it is part 
of the stem of the word but does not 
occur in all its inflectional forms.) Some 
words which are transcribed as ending in 
a have the final a omitted, as mentioned 
above, e.g. Rama/Ram. 

Sometimes the long vowels (transcribed 
with the diacritic a, I, u) are spelt with 
double letters, e.g. Slta/Siitaa or Seetaa; 
puja/pooja or poojaa. 

Among Tamils, t (which is pronounced 
with the tip of the tongue between the 
teeth like the English th- sound) is often 
spelt th, e.g. mukti/mukthi. Some words 
are written with the Tamil endings , -m, 
-n, e.g. linga/lingam; Krsna/Krishnan. 
There are many other variations in form 
and spelling which reflect the different 
pronunciation of Sanskrit words in differ- 
ent South Asian languages. 

Many Sanskrit words are formed by 
adding a suffix to the end of another 
word. The suffix -in (also written -i) 
means ‘one who has, possesses, is char- 
acterised by’; e.g. yogin/yogi, ‘one who 
has yoga, one who practises yoga’; sam- 
nyasin/sannyasi, ‘one characterised by 
samnyasa, renounced. The suffix -I 
(replacing a final a) forms feminine 
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nouns: yoginT, ‘woman who practises 
yoga’; devl, ‘female deva, goddess’. Most 
feminine nouns end in either I or a. 

Other words are formed by adding a 
prefix before a word. The prefix a- (an- 
before a vowel) means ‘not, non, un-’; for 
example, himsa, ‘violence’, ahimsa, ‘non- 
violence’; arya, ‘Aryan’, anarya, ‘non- 
Aryan’; mrta, ‘dead’, amrta, ‘immortality; 
life-giving drink’. The prefix sa- means 
‘having, possessing, with’, and nih- (or 
nis-, nis-, nis-, nir- depending on the 
sound that follows) means ‘without’, e.g. 
saguna, ‘with qualities’, nirguna, ‘without 
qualities’. 

A word can be formed from another by 
changing the vowel in the first syllable 
(a^a; i — ^ai; u— >au; r— >ar); this change is 
called vrddhi. A word formed in this way 
means ‘belonging to, descended from, 
following, devoted to’ the referent of the 
first word; for example Bharata, ‘descen- 
ded of Bharata’; brahmana, ‘belonging 
to Brahman; bhagavata, ‘belonging to or 
devoted to Bhagavat (a name of Visnu)’; 
Vaidika, ‘belonging to the Veda, Vedic’; 
Saiva, ‘devoted to Siva’; Vaisnava, ‘devo- 
ted to Visnu’; Bauddha, ‘Buddhist’; paur- 
anika, ‘teller of stories from the Puranas’; 
arsa, ‘belonging to the rsis’; smarta, ‘fol- 
lowing the smrti’. 

An important feature of Sanskrit is its 
facility for combining two or more nouns 
or adjectives into a longer unit, called a 
compound (samasa), which functions in 
some ways like a phrase and in some ways 
like a word. Some elements which occur 
in many compounds will become familiar 
during the study of Hinduism; for exam- 
ple maha, ‘great’, in Maha-bharata, ‘the 
great story (of the descendants) of Bhar- 
ata’; maha-raja, ‘great king’; Maha-devI, 
‘great goddess’; Maha-rastra, ‘great coun- 
try’ (name of a state in western India); 
sastra, ‘book of instruction, science’, in 
Dharma-sastra, ‘science of dharma’; Silpa- 
sastra, ‘book on craftsmanship’. Many 
titles of books are compounds; so are many 
personal names and place names. The 


beginnings and ends of the words in a 
compound may be obscured by changes 
known as sandhi; for example, purnavatara, 
‘full avatara’ (puma ‘full’ + avatara); 
ramesvara (rama + Isvara, ‘lord’); yajur- 
veda (yajus, ‘ritual utterance’, + veda). 

The Indie scripts do not have capital let- 
ters or italics. Until the nineteenth century 
they were written without spaces between 
words, and they do not use hyphens in 
compounds as in the paragraph above. 
You may therefore find the same phrase 
transcribed variously, for instance dhar- 
masdstra. Dharma-sastra or Dharma Sastra. 

See also: Ahimsa; Alvars; Arti; Asram(a) 
(religious community); Avatara; Bhakti 
movement; Bhartrhari; Brahman; Brahma- 
nas; Buddhism, relationship with Hinduism; 
Caitanya; Caste; Coeurdoux, Gaston-Laur- 
ent; Deities; Dharma; Dharmasastras; Dia- 
spora; DIvall; Drama; Gunas; Guru; Indus 
Valley Civilisation; International Society 
for Krishna Consciousness; Jainism, rela- 
tionship with Hinduism; Jones, Sir Wil- 
liam; Karma; Krsna; LaksmI, Sri; Lila; 
Madhva; Mahabharata; Mantra; Mar- 
iamma; Muller, Friedrich Max; Nayanmar; 
Nirukta; Nyaya; Om; Pandit; Panini; 
Patanjali; Poetry; Politics; Puja; Purva 
Mlmamsa; Puranas; Radhakrishnan, Sir 
Sarvepalli; Raja; Rama; Ramanuja; 
Ramayana; Religious education; Rsi; Sacred 
texts; Saivism; Samhita; Samnyasa; Sams- 
kara; Sankara; Sita; Siva; Smarta; South 
Indian political movements; Svastika; 
Theosophy and the Theosophical Society; 
Transcendental Meditation; Tulsldas(a); 
Upanisads; Vaisnavism; Vallabha; Valmlki; 
VIrasaivas; Vedangas; Vedanta; Veda; Visnu; 
Vivekananda, Swami; Western popular cul- 
ture, Hindu influence on; Whitney, William 
Dwight; Yaska; Yoga; Yogasutras; Yogi 
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LAW, INCLUDING CRIME AND 
PUNISHMENT 

There is no specific word for law in Hin- 
duism; this concept lies embedded in the 
larger one of dharma and overlaps in 
meaning with the closely related ones of 
religion and ethics. It is a kind of sacred 
law, therefore, with metaphysical founda- 
tions for rightness, obligation and retri- 
bution based on the concepts of rta, 
dharma, and karma. 

Rta, already a key concept in the 
Rgveda, the earliest text of Hinduism, is 
the universal and set order of things at 
the foundation of the cosmos (natural 
law) but also the ideal and just order for 
human society. Because of the free will of 
human beings, the latter must be regu- 
lated by deities such as Varuna and Yama 
through impartial rewards and punish- 
ments and supported by Vedic rituals and 
ethical actions. This concept of impartial 
justice gives Hindu religion, ethics and 
law a rational basis. 

Initially, dharma (from the verbal root 
dhr, to uphold or support) was the aspect 
of rta that presupposed human moral 
choice and regulation. By the classical 
period, dharma was divided into two 
types: samanya (general moral principles 
such as non-violence, truthfulness, not steal- 
ing, celibacy, renunciation of possessions, 
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self-control) and visesa (duties related to 
caste, stage of life, gender, age, regional 
custom and so forth). As a legal concept, 
dharma has referred to commands and 
prohibitions with penalties enforceable by 
judicial action. 

Karma (literally, action) referred in the 
Vedic period ( c . fifteenth century BCE-sixth 
century ce) to properly performed rituals; 
improper performance, displeasing to the 
deities and dangerous to cosmic order, 
constituted sin. In Brhadaranyaka Upani- 
sad 4.4.5, it came to mean the principle of 
moral causation: As you sow, so shall you 
reap’. More specifically, each action 
(which came to include thoughts and 
words) created a potency (bhavana) that 
would be manifested either immediately 
or in the future. When the potency was 
right, proper, good or meritorious, it was 
dharma, or punya; when wrong, impro- 
per, bad or unmeritorious, it was 
adharma, or papa. The corollary of the 
law of karma is the theory of rebirths 
(samsara) in heavens, hells or back again 
on earth (as human, animal, plant). 

The law of karma is one of retribution. 
It is not deterministic, however, for 
human beings have free will and can 
decide whether to commit good or bad 
acts, which can influence the general 
direction of destiny. They can choose also 
to neutralise or ‘expiate’ bad karma by 
rituals, confessions, austerities, recitations 
or gifts. 

In addition, the law of karma has a 
societal dimension. The past acts of all 
individuals collectively determine the 
social context and set limiting conditions 
within which acts take place. In other 
words, the will of this generation creates 
possibilities for future generations. 

By the classical period (c. sixth century 
BCE-sixth century ce), sources for Hindu 
law included, in descending order of 
authority: the Veda, the most ancient, 
‘heard’ scripture, believed to be eternal 
and without human authorship (sruti); a 
vast ‘remembered’ collection of secondary 


scriptures with human authorship (smrti); 
the behaviour of good people, that is, the 
norms of local tradition (sadacara), and 
personal conscience (atmatusti). Reason, 
too, was a source. According to Brhaspati 
and Narada, for instance, legal decisions 
should not be based merely on scripture, 
for without reason dharma is diminished. 

Especially important for the topic at 
hand is the category of smrti, which 
includes the Dharmasutras (short aphor- 
isms composed between 800 and 100 bce); 
the Arthasastra (c.300 bce-100 ce); and 
the Dharmasastras (expansion and refine- 
ment of the content of the Dharmasutras). 
Most important among the latter are the 
works of Manu (c.200 bce-100 ce), Yaj- 
navalkya (c. 100-300 ce), Narada (c. 100- 
400 ce) and commentaries on these such 
as those of Medatithi (800-900) and Kul- 
luka (c. 1 100-1200) on Manu, of Visvar- 
upa (c. 800-900) and Vijnanesvara (the 
Mitaksara ) (c. 1 100-1200) on Yajnavalkya, 
and of Asahaya (c. 600-700) on Narada. 
There were also digests that tried to syn- 
thesise the various positions and specific 
treatises, such as the Dayabhaga (c.1000- 
1100) by Jlmutavahana on partition and 
succession. Legal topics were classified as 
eighteen from the time of Manu and 
included recovery of debt, sale without 
ownership, non-payment of wages, theft, 
assault, partition and inheritance (all the 
branches of modern jurisprudence, 
although Indian law focused on the 
family and its joint property). After the 
twelfth century, the distinctions among 
religion, ethics and law grew, with law 
becoming more like today’s civil law and 
some texts distinguishing law - duties 
enforceable by secular authorities 
(vyavahara) - from religion (acara) and 
ethics (prayascitta). 

Law was said to have ‘four feet’: com- 
plaint, reply, proof and decision. In addi- 
tion, it was described as dharma (by 
admission, statement of truth), evidence 
(vyavahara), usage (caritra) or order of 
the king (rajasasana). Legal logic was 
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derived primarily from rules of ritual that 
were systematised by Mlmamsa. Many 
legal transactions involved ceremonies for 
which participants had to have compe- 
tency. There were organisations to inter- 
pret justice and resolve disputes. Among 
these were village councils (pancayats), 
assemblies of brahmanas (parisads) and 
royal courts (sabhas/samitis). 

Hindu law is distinctive among the 
legal systems of world religions for: (1) its 
pluralism and tolerance (which cause it to 
respect local customs and the rights of 
dissenting religions but also create ambi- 
guity, with its encyclopaedic classifica- 
tions, regarding what is normative); (2) its 
flexible ordering of categories (krama) by 
various authors; and (3) its frequent use 
of poetry. 

The corpus as a whole reflects the 
values of brahmanas (the intellectual and 
priestly class), who wrote the texts and 
protected their own interests (albeit 
within limits created by duties). They 
made sure that kings were bound by 
dharma (unlike Roman emperors, who 
were above the law). Kings had specific 
legal duties such as ordering punishments 
(danda) at four levels (local verbal cen- 
sure, royal or court verbal censure, fine 
and bodily or painful punishment). In 
addition, they were pre-eminently respon- 
sible for guarding the state and its pros- 
perity. To do that, they regulated 
agriculture, trade, ownership of property, 
the retribution of crimes and the rehabili- 
tation of wrongdoers. 

Although Hindu law was ostensibly 
conservative, there were many hermeneu- 
tical strategies by which change could be 
accommodated: adding new texts with 
new values to the sacred corpus; declaring 
that something was implicit in sruti 
(which could give authority to a later 
practice); using allegory or some other 
level of meaning to circumvent archaic 
practices; arguing that practices belonged 
to former ages (yuga); and so forth. The 
advent of Islamic rule and law around the 


eleventh century and British rule and law 
several centuries later ended the flexibility 
of Hindu law. It retreated into itself and 
rigidified, especially in personal law. But 
because colonial policy officially recog- 
nised the existing laws, which led to 
translation of the Hindu Dharmasastras 
and judicial consultations with pandits to 
define Hindu laws, there was a kind of 
revival but also distortion because a few 
texts such as that of Manu dramatically 
increased in authority and local custom 
was ignored. Gradually, however, modern 
Western law made inroads through secu- 
lar legal education and the development 
of public (state) legislative and judicial 
institutions. The result is called ‘Anglo- 
Indian’ law. It is based on standardisa- 
tion, the creation of legal statutes (except 
for personal law, which has been left to 
religious communities, except that the 
state might intervene to reform Hindu law) 
and the writing of a constitution at the 
time of Independence. All this has created 
the full range of modern substantive law, 
case law, legislation, codes, judicial review 
and human rights, but has also created, in 
turn, cognitive dissonance with tradi- 
tional Hindu law and local customs. 

See also : Arthasastra; Brahmanas; 

Dharma; Dharmasastras; Dharmasutras; 
Ethics; Karma (Law of Action); Manu; 
Papa; Punya; Sacred Texts; Samhita; 
Samsara; Upanisads; Varuna; Yajnavalkya; 
Yama; Yuga 
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LAYA YOGA 

The ‘yoga of absorption’ is not a separate 
discipline but stands for the highest 
reaches of hatha yoga, consisting in the 
dissolution of the mind, or rather the 
cognitive, affective and conative mental 
processes and the merging of the psyche 
with the ultimate reality, resulting in an 
experience of perfect bliss. Laya is the 
experience that mirrors at the individual 
level the reversal of the process of cosmic 
emergence until the entire universe (pra- 
panca), with all its sustaining energies, 
as ‘endowed with parts' (sakala), is 
reabsorbed into the supreme Self ‘devoid 
of parts' (nirkala). 

The Hathayogapradipikd (The Little 
Lamp of Hathayoga), an authoritative text 
of the tradition traced back to Gor- 
akhnath, puts it this way: 

‘When breathing-in and breathing-out are 
entirely suspended, when the perception 
of sensory objects has ceased and there is 
no longer any movement or mental activ- 
ities, there indeed is the triumph of the 
yogins’ resorption (laya). . . . The psyche is 
absorbed in the object of contemplation. 


Eternal Nature (prakrti, in its aspect of 
nescience), from which proceed both the 
cosmic elements and the sensory faculties, 
and also that Energy (sakti, as gnosis) of all 
living beings are both reabsorbed into 
That which possesses no distinguishing 
marks (i.e. the brahman)’ 

( Hathayogapradipikd 4.31-33). 

The text goes on to say that laya con- 
signs the entire cosmos to oblivion; in 
other words, it is emancipation, deliver- 
ance-in-life (moksa, jlvanmukta). Another 
text, the Yogasikha-Upanisad (1.134-36), 
concurs with the Hathayogapradipikd, 
while the Yogatattva-Upanisad (23) views 
laya yoga as a state of unceasing medita- 
tion on the ‘Lord devoid of parts’ while 
attending to all mundane activities such 
as walking, sleeping and eating. 

See also: Brahman; Hatha Yoga; Gor- 
akhnath; Jlvanmukta; Moksa; Prakrti; 
Sakti; Upanisads; Yoga 

Daniel Mariau 


LEKHRAJ, DADA (1876-1969) 

Dada Lekhraj was the founder of the 
Brahma Kumari movement. A wealthy 
jeweller born near the city of Hyderabad 
in Sind, at the age of 60 he began to have 
visions in which he foresaw the imminent 
destruction of the world. His visions 
attracted followers, mostly women from 
wealthy business families, who became the 
nucleus of the future Brahma Kumari 
movement. His teachings stressed the 
need for devotees to prepare for the 
world’s end by means of self-purification 
and the practice of a special type of yoga. 
So prepared, movement members would 
survive to enjoy a paradisiacal age fol- 
lowing the catastrophe. The movement he 
founded survived his death and has 
established centres throughout India and 
in many other countries. 

See also: Brahma Kumaris; Yoga 

Lawrence A. Babb 
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LESBIANISM 

As with male homosexuality, Brahmanic 
textual attitudes toward female homo- 
sexuality generally condemn it and find it 
a punishable offence. However, in some 
texts female homosexual activity is more 
severely reprimanded than male homo- 
sexual activity. In the Manusmrti (8.369— 
70), for example, a virgin who manually 
penetrates another virgin is fined and 
receives lashes, while a (non- virginal) 
woman who penetrates a virgin is pun- 
ished by either having her head shaved or 
two fingers cut off, and is also paraded 
around town on a donkey. A central con- 
cern in these types of passages is the pro- 
tection of the young woman’s virginity 
and her marriageable status, which fol- 
lows the internal logic of Brahmanic per- 
spectives on both marriage and the 
essentially procreative functions of female 
sexuality. 

Medical texts use terms such as nar- 
Isandhi to delineate a masculine woman 
who engages in female-female sexual 
activity ( Caraka Samhitd 4.2.17-21), but 
posit this, along with male impotence, 
sterility and homosexuality, as a vikrti or 
‘abnormality’. 

The Kdmasutra uses words such as 
purusarupinl (‘a woman in the form of a 
man’) and svairinl (‘independent 
woman’), and these are often used in the 
context of female homosexual activity. 
This is described in detail in Kdmasutra 
2.8.1 1M1, in which one woman penetrates 
another using a device, or apadravya. 
Aside from these textual sources, there is 
scant evidence of the social histories of 


LETTRES EDIFIANTES ET CURIEUSES 

Hindu women who have sex with women 
in South Asia. 

While some activists, such as Giti Tha- 
dani (1996), have attempted to read 
female-female sexual desire into Vedic 
and Epic Sanskrit materials, others have 
looked for homosocial female spaces in 
vernacular texts (Vanita 2001) in an 
attempt to locate a place for female- 
female love in the Hindu context. In 1996, 
Deepa Mehta’s film Fire, which depicted a 
female-female sexual relationship devel- 
oping between two sisters-in-law in 
modern Delhi, caused considerable con- 
troversy among some Hindu groups and 
initiated a new public debate on homo- 
sexuality and Hinduism. 

See also : Brahmanism; Dharmasastras; 
Film; Homosexuality; Kamasutra; Sex and 
sexuality; Veda; Virginity 
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LETTRES EDIFIANTES ET 
CURIEUSES 

First published in Paris in thirty-four 
volumes from 1702 to 1776, the Lettres 
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edifiantes et curieuses consist primarily of 
letters written by members of the Society 
of Jesus (Jesuits) involved in missionary 
work in Asia and the Americas. Although 
the letters from China and the Americas 
were more celebrated, among those from 
India are several which made significant 
contributions to the contemporary Eur- 
opean knowledge of Hinduism, in parti- 
cular a letter from Jean Francois Pons in 
1740 which gave an account of Nyaya, 
Vedanta and Samkhya that was not sur- 
passed until the following century, and 
two long letters from Jean Venant Bou- 
chet which presented much that was new 
about Hindu beliefs and practices, despite 
his determination to find evidence that 
they were either borrowed from biblical 
sources or demonically inspired. Even the 
Jesuits’ critics (including John Lockman, 
who provided an English translation that 
is in every sense partial) were forced to 
acknowledge the importance of the let- 
ters. A later edition (1781-84) collected 
most of the letters from India in seven 
volumes. 

See also : Hinduism, history of scholarship; 
Nyaya; Samkhya; Vedanta 
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LILA 

A Sanskrit term meaning ‘sport’ or ‘play’, 
Ilia as an influential theological concept 
appears in Brahmasiitra 2.1.33, an ambig- 
uous verse where the author likens God’s 
creation to play and perhaps thereby 
implies God’s radical spontaneity and 
freedom. Later traditions employ the 
term Ilia to describe not only divine crea- 
tivity but also God’s specific deeds in the 
world and beyond, such as Siva’s cosmic 
dancing and Kali’s wild unpredictable 
behaviour. In Vaisnava traditions, theolo- 
gians similarly describe the worldly deeds 
of Visnu’s avataras, particularly Rama 
and Krsna, but in this context divine play 
is clearly motivated by a concern for 
dharma. While such emphasis on dharma 
may seem to conflict with Ilia defined as 
playful activity, a close reading of foun- 
dational texts such as the Bhdgavata 
Purctna reveals that both blissful play and 
moral purpose are consistently expressed 
even in the mischievous Krsna’s Ilia. 

Apart from cosmic creation and divine 
exploits. Ilia also refers to entertaining 
religious dramas called Rets lTla and 
Ramlila , plays depicting the divine play 
on earth of Krsna and Rama, respectively. 
In contrast to the Ilia in which God plays 
various roles when incarnate in human 
form, in the dramatic Mas human beings 
re-enact the divine Ilia, for the purpose of 
remembering specific deities and realising 
their graceful presence on stage as the 
human actors temporarily become the 
gods they imitate. While such staged 
dramas entertain popular audiences 
throughout India, other forms of remem- 
brance require constant meditation on the 
divine Ilia, a practice which eventually 
enables the devotee not only to see the 
divine Ilia unfolding before his eyes, but 
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also to participate actively in the ilia as 
part of the deity's entourage. Beyond such 
esoteric practices, however, exists divine 
ilia, which allows gods and humans to 
play together, for a moment or for eter- 
nity, and is thus a manifestation of God's 
emancipating grace. 

See also : Avataras; Brahmasutras; 

Dharma; Kali and Candl; Krsna; Puranas; 
Rama; Siva; Visnu 
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LINGA 

See: Siva 


LINGA PURANA 

See: Puranas 

LINGASARIRA 

The term lihga, ‘mark, sign’, is used in the 
Samkhyakdrikds of Isvarakrsna for the 
subtle body consisting of eighteen evo- 
lutes of Prakrti, namely the thirteen 
faculties (karana) and the live basic ele- 
ments (tanmatra). In this use, in other 
texts, lihga appears compounded with the 
term sarlra, ‘body’. The subtle body, 


which is insentient, seems to be sentient 
due to conjunction with the sentient 
Purusa (Sdmkhyakdrika 20). Although 
composed at the beginning of creation, it 
is unable to convey experience without a 
gross body. It enters a womb and, along 
with the semen and blood born of the 
father and mother, and the gross ele- 
ments, develops specific gross bodies. Not 
destroyed when the gross body perishes 
after death, it transmigrates, housing the 
dispositions that determine its next 
specific gross body and subsequent 
experience (, Samkhyakdrikds 38^12). It 
decomposes into its constituent elements 
and becomes unmanifest when the 
experiences set in motion by the disposi- 
tions cease and the gross body perishes 
after the distinction between Purusa 
and Prakrti is finally established in the 
intellect. 

See also: Antahkarana; Isvarakrsna; 

Prakrti; Purusa; Samkhyakarikas 
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LINGAYATS 

See: VIrasaivas 


LOKAPALAS 

See: Dikpalas (Regents of Directions) and 
Lokapalas (World Protectors) 

LOKAYATA 

The term lokayata is provided various 
derivations, of which the most convincing 
is lokesu ayatah, ‘prevalent among the 
people’ (Dasgupta 1940: 514-15). By the 
end of the fourth century bce it refers to a 
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particular school of thought mentioned 
by Kautilya ( Arthasastra 1.1) and by the 
mid-second century bce there existed a 
doctrine with a commentary called Bhd- 
guri (Dasgupta 1940: 515-16). Several 
works in other schools in the seventh to 
fourteenth centuries ce cite aphorisms 
they attribute to the preceptor of the 
gods, Brhaspati, and associate with 
Lokayata, and one mentions two diver- 
gent commentaries on them (Dasgupta 
1940: 516). 

Also known as Lokayatika and Car- 
vaka, Lokayata was a materialist school 
of thought whose doctrines are extant 
only in accounts presented in the texts of 
other schools for the purpose of refuta- 
tion. Vedic, Jain, Buddhist and Hindu 
texts and the epics and didactic texts all 
refer to a number of heretical doctrines 
that license immorality and hedonism by 
denying ethical retribution and its pre- 
suppositions. Svetasvatara Upanisad 
(third to first century bce), for example, 
begins by referring to time, inherent 
nature, necessity, chance and material ele- 
ments as among the possible causes of 
people happening upon their particular 
circumstances of enjoyment and suffering 
(Svetasvatara Upanisad 1.2). The Bud- 
dhist canon’s presentation of the teaching 
of Ajita Kesakamball corresponds quite 
closely with the doctrines of Lokayata 
(Dasgupta 1940: 521-22). These doctrines 
are given a lively presentation in the first 
chapter of Madhava’s Sarvadarsanasam- 
graha, ‘Compendium of all Views’ (c. 1331 
ce). Validating only what can be directly 
perceived, they deny any continued exis- 
tence of personal experience, soul or 
karma beyond the dissolution of the phy- 
sical body into the four elements, earth, 
water, fire and air. Hence they deny any 
grounds for ethical behaviour and con- 
clude that wealth (artha) and pleasure 
(kama) are the sole aims of man. 

See also : Artha; Arthasastra; Brhaspati; 
Buddhism, relationship with Hinduism; 


Itihasa; Jainism, relationship with Hindu- 
ism; Kama; Karma; Kautilya; Pramanas; 
Purusarthas; Saddarsana; Upanisads; Veda 
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LOPAMUDRA 

The wife of the sage Agastya, described in 
the Mahabharata as the embodiment of 
wifely virtue and devotion. She is also 
known as KausitakI and Varaprada, with 
a hymn in the Rgvedct attributed to her 
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authorship. However, she is more com- 
monly known as Lopa (loss) mudra 
(beauties) as a result of her unique birth. 
It is stated in post-Vedic mythological lit- 
erature that Agastya created her out of 
the most beautiful parts of different ani- 
mals in order to manufacture a woman 
according to his desire. After her creation 
she was stealthily introduced into the 
court of the king of Vidarbha, who later 
adopted her. When she reached marriage- 
able age, Agastya claimed her hand and 
the king agreed, with some reluctance. 
Her name describes the loss suffered by 


each of the animals which contributed to 
her creation. 

See also: Mahabharata; Samhita 
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MACDONELL, ARTHUR 
ANTHONY (1854-1930) 

Born in India of Scots parents, Macdo- 
nell attended school and university in 
Germany, studying Sanskrit and com- 
parative philology at Gottingen, before 
winning an exhibition at Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, where he also held the Boden 
Sanskrit scholarship. After lecturing in 
German and Sanskrit at Oxford, Mac- 
donell returned to Germany to work with 
Rudolf von Roth (1821-95), receiving a 
PhD in 1885 from Leipzig University for 
an edition of the Sarvanukramam of 
Katyayana, a late Vedic work on etymol- 
ogy. He then returned to Oxford as 
deputy to M. Monier-Williams, succeed- 
ing him as Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
and Keeper of the Indian Institute in 
1899. Macdonell's most important pub- 
lications were all related to the study of 
the Veda (Macdonell 1897, 1904; Mac- 
donell and Keith 1912). His edition and 
translation of the Brhad-devatd of Sau- 
naka, an index of Vedic deities, served as 
a reference work for Vedic scholars 
throughout the twentieth century. He also 


published several textbooks, as well as 
works on broader topics addressed to a 
wide audience (Macdonell 1900, 1925). 

See also: Hinduism, history of scholarship; 
Monier-Williams, Sir Monier; Veda 
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MADHVA 

Madhva (c. 1238-1317 ce) was the foun- 
der of the Dvaita school of Vedanta. He 
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was born in the Tulunadu area in the 
village Pajaka, near Udupi in the South 
Kanara district of the modern Karnataka 
state, to Sivalli brahmana parents. South- 
ern Karnataka in Madhva’s time was 
very pluralistic, with other theologies 
such as Advaita and Visistadvaita, and 
other religions such as Jainism and Vlr- 
asaivism. The Madhvavijaya, a hagio- 
graphy by Madhva's follower Narayana 
Panditacarya, gives some details about 
his early life. Epigraphical evidence and 
other records survive at the mathas, or 
monasteries, dedicated to Dvaita. 

Tradition says that after having his 
upanayana at about age seven, and fol- 
lowing the course of study in subsequent 
years, Madhva took samnyasa an early 
age and received the name Purnaprajna. 
He continued his study of the con- 
temporary Vedanta theologies, particu- 
larly Advaita, and became deeply 
dissatisfied with this view. He then sought 
to bring about a new theology based on 
his own theistic realism, founding a new 
religious tradition. He developed his 
polemic against Advaita on a debating 
tour in South India and returned to 
Udupi to begin his prodigious literary 
career. He composed numerous works, 
including commentaries on the Mahdb- 
harata, the BhagavadgTta and the Upani- 
sads. His greatest work is the 
Anuvydkhydna based on the Brahmasutras. 
Madhva later took debating tours to 
North India, gathering many converts, 
and became the first in a lineage of 
Madhva gurus that has continued for 700 
years until the present. His followers 
founded the Asta-Mathas in Udupi, 
which also have endured until the 
present. 

See also-. Advaita; BhagavadgTta; Brahma- 
sutras; Brahmana; Dvaita; Guru; Jainism, 
relationship with Hinduism; Mahabharata; 
Matha; Samnyasa; Upanayana; Upanisads; 
Vedanta; Visistadvaita 
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MADRl 

The sister of the King of Madras and, 
along with KuntI, one of the two wives of 
King Pandu, who sired the Pandavas. 
Madrl was the mother of the twins 
Nakula and Sahadeva, but their paternity 
was alleged to have been by Nasatya, one 
of the twin Asvins, the divinities who 
appear in the sky before the dawn in a 
golden carriage drawn by horses or birds. 
In some accounts of the story it is said 
that Nakula and Sahadeva were incarna- 
tions of the Asvins. The Mahabharata 
recounts that Dhrtarastra was not 
allowed to ascend the throne as he was 
blind and Pandu replaced him. However, 
he later renounced the kingdom as a 
result of a curse and retired to the Hima- 
layas, and it is there that his two wives 
bore him five sons. Pandu died in the 
mountains and Madrl became a sati on 
the funeral pyre of her husband. 

See also'. Dhrtarastra; KuntI; Mahabhar- 
ata; Nakula; Pandavas; Pandu; Sahadeva; 
Sati 
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MADURAI 

Madurai is an important city that stands 
on the banks of the Vaigai River in Tamil 
Nadu, but is dominated by the huge and 
spectacular MlnaksI temple that is at its 
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sacred heart. It is one of the oldest cities 
in southern India, with a history that 
stretches back over many years. It was 
once known as Madhupuri, or City of 
Nectar, in reference to the divine nectar 
that fell from Siva’s hair at the place 
where the city now stands. It is also 
reputed to be one of the holy places or 
plthas (seats) where parts of the goddess 
fell, in this case her eyes, where the Mln- 
aksl temple now stands (Dey 1979: 128). 
Madurai is a place of pilgrimage in its 
own right, but is also on the ancient 
pilgrimage route to Ramesvara, one of 
the four holiest places in India. 

Madurai is immortalised in the Tamil 
epic of IJanko Atikal, called Cilappati- 
karam (The Tale of an Anklet), in which 
the goddess KannakI tears off her breast 
and throws it at the city, burning it to the 
ground with the fierce heat that had built 
up in her breast. Her dramatic action was 
prompted by the unjust killing of her 
husband by the king of Madurai. 

See also-. KannakI; Mandir; MlnaksI; 
Ramesvara; Sacred geography; Satimacr; 
(Goddess); Siva; TIrthayatra (Pilgrimage) 
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MAGIC 

Magic consists of those rituals or obser- 
vations which attempt to manipulate the 
natural world or alter the course of future 
events. It typically represents a body of 


knowledge with its own set of methods, 
which can be employed by magic experts 
to control forces undetectable to scien- 
tists, such as spirits or mystical powers. It 
is often used as a negative label symbolis- 
ing hidden or forbidden wisdom, some- 
how separate from religion. In The Golden 
Bough, James Frazer claimed that magic 
was the earliest stage of humanity’s reli- 
gious development: humans originally 
believed that they could manipulate the 
impersonal power of the universe and 
later, when magic failed, they became 
dependent on prayers and sacrifice 
instead. The final stage of human devel- 
opment came when humans were fru- 
strated with religious practices and turned 
to science. 

However, the relationship between 
magic, religion and science is far more 
complex than Frazer’s analysis allows. 
For instance, prayers need not be con- 
sidered a means of communicating with 
the divine, but rather attempts to plead 
for a course of action favourable to the 
individual. The acts of meditation or yoga 
can also be said to have magical qualities, 
since one’s mind constantly focuses on a 
specific object or being for the purposes 
of self-realisation. Some Indian ascetics 
conduct secret rituals to gain boons from 
a particular deity, which can then be used 
to manipulate the natural world for the 
purposes of gaining moksa or to provide 
support within the local community. 

One must be wary of employing the 
term ‘magic’ in this broad fashion, 
though, because practitioners of certain 
faiths will disagree with its applicability. 
For example, the charismatic leader 
Sathya Sai Baba would not claim to use 
magic, because that suggests he partakes 
in a dangerous activity; he prefers the 
term ‘miracle’, because this suggests 
purity of action. 

See also: Meditation; Moksa; Sai Baba, 
Sathya; Tapas; Yoga 

Angela Quartermaine 
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MAHABHARATA 

The Mahabharata (Mbit) is the longer of 
the two great Sanskrit epics of Classical 
Hinduism (the other being the 
Rdmdyana). It is a huge work, several 
times longer than the Iliad and Odyssey 
put together, and is an encyclopaedic 
compendium of myths and teachings, 
famously claiming to include everything 
there is to know. The text is broken up 
into eighteen books, or parvas, which are 
subdivided into chapters and verses, and 
there is also a system of division into 100 
minor books. The epic has the status of 
smrti but is also called the Fifth Veda, 
thus emphasising its importance to the 
tradition. Both dating and authorship of 
the text are controversial. Tradition 
ascribes its authorship to Vyasa, the 
Arranger, who is said to have also com- 
piled the Veda, and gives it a date of 
around 3000 bce. Scholarship has been 
more conservative in its dating, with the 
consensus placing it somewhere between 
400 bce and 400 ce, although there is still 
much debate within this band (J. Brock- 
ington 1998; Hiltebeitel 2001). Equally 
debated is the question of the text’s com- 
pilation. Few scholars accept the tradi- 
tional idea of a single author and agree 
that the text is a compilation of several 
hands, but there is considerable difference 
of opinion as to the process and timespan 
of the compilation and the corresponding 
coherence of the text (Biardeau 1968-71; 


J. Brockington 1998; Goldman 1977). 
There are several different versions of the 
Mahabharata but most scholarship now 
uses the Critical Edition of the text (Suk- 
thankar et al. 1933-59). The first five 
books of the Critical Edition have been 
translated into English (van Buitenen 
1973-78). There is also a translation of 
the Calcutta edition of the Northern 
Recension (Roy and Ganguli 1970) and 
there are several abridgements of the 
story in English (Narasimhan 1965; 
Rajagopalachari 1978). More recently the 
Clay Sanskrit Library is working with 
International Scholars to produce a series 
of new translations that are ‘readable and 
accurate’. 

The structure of the Mahabharata is 
complex, with a base narrative (the story 
of the great battle between two branches 
of the Kuru lineage); framing narratives 
outside that (the settings in which the 
story is told); and sub-narratives within it 
that give the epic its encyclopaedic nature 
(myths, teachings, etc. told to the prota- 
gonists at various points in the story). 
The base narrative begins with the events 
leading up to the dynastic conflict 
between two sets of royal cousins, the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas. The seeds for 
the conflict are sown when Bhlsma, who 
should have succeeded his father Samtanu 
as king, renounces his right to the king- 
dom and, in doing so, throws into chaos 
the line of succession, the well-being of 
the kingdom and the natural order of the 
cosmos itself. The rights of succession get 
increasingly complex over the next two 
generations: Samtanu’s new heir dies child- 
less, so two sons are begotten by proxy on 
his widows. The older of these, Dhrtaras- 
tra, is blind, and the younger brother 
Pandu, becomes king. He, too, is unable 
to beget children so his wife KuntI gives 
him children fathered by the gods: Yud- 
histhira, the oldest, by Dharma; Bhlma 
by Vayu; Arjuna by Indra; and the twins, 
Nakula and Sahadeva, fathered on Kuntl’s 
co-wife MadrI, by the Asvins. Pandu dies 
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before Yudhisthira comes of age and the 
kingdom passes into the regency of 
Dhrtarastra. Dhrtarastra’s oldest son, 
Duryodhana, is deeply resentful of Yud- 
histhira and attempts to wrest the king- 
dom from the Pandavas in various ways 
(Book 1). These culminate in a crooked 
game of dice in which Yudhisthira loses 
the kingdom and his freedom, along with 
that of his brothers and their polyandrous 
wife Draupadl. Although DraupadI man- 
ages to overturn this defeat, Duryodhana 
challenges Yudhisthira to a second game 
and, losing this, the five brothers and 
their wife are forced into thirteen years of 
exile in the forest, the last of which must 
be spent in hiding (Book 2). 

The Pandavas undergo many adven- 
tures in the forest and the stories that are 
told to them at various points in their 
sojourn make up much of the substratum 
of additional myths in the epic (Book 3). 
The thirteenth year is spent in disguise at 
the court of a neighbouring king, Virata, 
but once again the issue of succession is 
clouded: the Pandavas believe they 

remained hidden for the full year but 
Duryodhana claims they were discovered 
before the year was completed and must 
undergo another thirteen years in exile 
(Book 4). Despite Yudhisthira ’s reluc- 
tance to cause bloodshed, war becomes 
inevitable and the two sides muster their 
allies (Book 5). In a famous episode 
Krsna agrees to act as the charioteer of 
Arjuna, and it is in this guise that he 
delivers the teachings contained in the 
Bhagavadgita on the eve of the battle. The 
battle itself is cataclysmic and involves the 
whole of the world as the epic knows it. 
The fighting lasts for eighteen days and 
charts a steady decline from chivalrous 
and properly conducted warfare (Books 
6-9) into massacre of sleeping warriors at 
its conclusion (Book 10). The Pandavas 
survive to regain the kingdom, but stand 
as victors on a battleground strewn with 
the corpses of an entire generation of 
warriors (Book 11). 


Following the lengthy teachings of 
Bhlsma, who remains alive but mortally 
wounded (Books 12 and 13), Yudhistra 
conducts a horse sacrifice (Book 14) and 
the epic draws to a close with the deaths 
of the main protagonists: KuntI, 

Dhrtarastra and his wife Gandharl in a 
forest fire (Book 15); Krsna by the arrow 
of a huntsman (Book 16); and the Pan- 
davas themselves, who die one by one on 
a pilgrimage to the Himalayas (Book 17). 
Only Yudhisthira does not die, but, as 
reward for his perfect dharma, ascends to 
heaven in a chariot. There he sees Dur- 
yodhana treated with great honour but 
when he asks for his brothers and Drau- 
padl he is conducted to hell, where they 
are in torment. Yudhisthira renounces his 
own place in paradise to be with them 
and, this final test of dharma completed, 
the Pandavas all go to heaven (Book 18). 

This brief summary of the story should 
begin to give some idea of the themes and 
concerns which dominate the Mahabhar- 
ata. The first of these is the complex and 
ambiguous nature of dharma. A recurrent 
refrain in the epic is that dharma is subtle 
and difficult to know and this is illu- 
strated by the narrative events: the com- 
plexity of the rights of succession; 
Yudhisthira ’s uncertainty about engaging 
in the violence embedded in ksatyria 
dharma; Krsna’s role in the epic; and the 
twists and darkness at the end of the 
story. The nature of dharma is also 
reflected upon in the didactic portions of 
the Mahabharata, not least in the Bbaga- 
vadgTtd, which is in many ways a distilla- 
tion of the central epic concerns. Another 
important theme is the nature and duty of 
the king. Again, Yudhisthira is central to 
this: he is the Dharma King and his 
actions and dilemmas give rise to much 
teaching on the subject, especially by 
Bhlsma in the largely didactic Books 12 
and 13. Finally, the pervasive and inex- 
orable nature of fate and time is a recur- 
rent theme in the epic, both in terms of 
individuals and in terms of the cosmos 
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and its journey through the cycle of the 

yugas. 

See also : Arjuna; Asvins; Bhagavadglta; 

Bhlsma; Dharma; Dhrtarastra; DraupadI; 

Duryodhana; Gandhari; Himalayas; Indra; 

Itihasa; krsna; Kauravas; KuntI; Madri; 

Nakula; Pandavas; Pandu; Ramavana; 

Sacred texts; Sahadeva; Varna; Vayu; 

Veda; Vyasa; Vajiia; Yudhisthira 
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See : Siva 


MAHADEVAN, 
TELLIGYAVARAM 
MAHADEVAN 
PONNAMBALAM (1911-83) 

Philosopher and scholar of Advaita 
Vedanta. Educated at a school of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission and at 
the University of Madras, where he gained 
a doctorate for research on Vidyaranya, 
Mahadevan taught in two south Indian 
colleges before returning to the University 
of Madras as head of the Department of 
Philosophy in 1943, remaining there, 
excepting a visiting professorship at Cor- 
nell University in 1948^49, until his 
retirement in 1976. Under his leadership 
the department was upgraded in 1964 to a 
Center for Advanced Study in Philosophy, 
with a special emphasis on Advaita, later 
being renamed the Radhakrishnan Institute. 
The heart of Mahadevan’s philosophical 
thought was the Advaitic thought of 
Sankara. Advaita was not only a scholarly 
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concern for Mahadevan, and he was close 
to Ramana Maharishi and Candra- 
shekhara Sarasvati, the Sankaracarya of 
Kancipuram, publishing books on both. 

See also: Advaita; Hinduism, history of 
scholarship; Ramakrishna Math and Mis- 
sion; Ramana Maharishi; Sankara 
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MAHADEVI 

MahadevI literally means Great Goddess 
and is a term or title that applies to the 
inclusive, immanent and transcendent 
concept of the divine feminine in Hindu 
thought. MahadevI is eulogised as the 
ultimate mother, as the creator of the 
world, being also the powerful force behind 
creation, Adya-Sakti (Primordial Power). 
The name MahadevI can quite comfor- 
tably be interchanged with other names 
such as ‘Mother Goddess’ or simply, and 
most commonly, Devi, ‘Goddess’. As well 
as being the Mother Goddess, Devi is also 
envisaged as a divine warrior who pro- 
tects her creation from any evil forces that 
might threaten its stability. MahadevI 
appears in many forms, both benign and 
terrible, that represent the many aspects 
of her all-encompassing character. 

The development of the idea of 
MahadevI 

In the early period of Hindu religion, 
such as the Vedic period, goddesses were 


presented as distinct deities, their func- 
tion, mythology and iconography having 
no perceptible connection. For instance, 
the goddesses in the Vedic hymns, Usas 
(the Dawn), PrthivI (Mother Earth), Vac/ 
Vak (Speech), Ratrl (Night), Aditi 
(Mother of the Gods), and the many 
goddesses that were simply the wives of 
the gods, appear unconnected. Similarly, 
the goddesses that appeared later in the 
epics, the Mahdhharata and the Ramayana, 
such as Ganga (River Ganges), Sri 
LaksmI, Durga and Slta, to name but a 
few, were also presented as individuals 
with no apparent underlying connection. 
Of particular importance to the later 
concept of MahadevI was the concept of 
a connection between God, referred to as 
Brahman (a term without gender) or ulti- 
mate reality, and the totality of all cosmic 
manifestation. The all-embracing nature 
of Brahman formulated in the Upanisads 
gave rise to an idea, fundamental to later 
Hindu thought, that everything, whether 
divine or human, was in its deepest 
essence identical, thereby establishing a 
connecting factor, the atman or perma- 
nent essence, in all life. In this respect, the 
gods and goddesses were envisaged as 
manifest aspects of Brahman’s nature; 
that is, ultimately beyond human com- 
prehension. 

In the Puranas, which characterise the 
classical period of Hinduism, individual 
goddesses, such as Parvatl, Sri LaksmI 
and Sarasvati gradually came to be 
portrayed as embodying sakti (divine 
power or energy) and in so doing 
embraced a fundamental commonality. 
One way this idea was conveyed in a 
number of the non-Sakta Puranas (texts 
in which a/the goddess is not the primary 
deity) was that a particular goddess was 
depicted as the source of all other god- 
desses. In the Brahmavaivarta Purana, for 
example, the primary goddess of the text, 
Radha, was described as being one-fifth 
of prakrti (primary or primordial matter) 
along with Durga, LaksmI, Sarasvati and 
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Savitrl. The text goes on to explain that 
all female beings, including local god- 
desses and mortal women, were, to var- 
ious degrees, parts of Radha, as prakrti. 
All these forms were simply parts of the 
one energetic source, in this case referred 
to as Miilaprakrti (the primordial material 
source of the universe). However, despite 
Radha being considered the source of 
other feminine beings, she was still regar- 
ded as an aspect of, and subject to, her 
male partner, Krsna. Similar ideas were 
presented in various puranic texts but no 
single goddess was selected as consistently 
being the source of the others. The choice 
of primary goddess in each text was dic- 
tated by the preference of its author. 

The Purdnas were not the only textual 
sources to lead toward a more metaphy- 
sical conception of a Great Goddess; tan- 
tric texts have also been influential in 
elevating the status of the divine feminine. 
The concept of a supreme goddess, repre- 
senting sakti, the power of the universe, 
and on an equal footing with the male 
principle, Siva, was fundamental in 
Tantra. In tantric thought, in order to 
create, ultimate reality or Brahman pro- 
duces two principles, Siva and Sakti. The 
Siva aspect represents cosmic conscious- 
ness, purusa, or the male principle, 
whereas Sakti is conceived of as creative 
power, prakrti, the cosmic force of nature, 
the female principle. Their union creates 
the cosmos and all it contains, and 
though Siva and Sakti represent opposing 
forces they are, nonetheless, indivisible. 
Tantra envisages Siva-Sakti, in its 
unmanifest state as being like a ‘grain of 
gram’ with Siva and Sakti described as 
two seeds entwined under a single sheath 
(Woodroffe 1987: 228). Therefore, in tan- 
tric thought goddesses and women, to a 
greater or lesser degree, are regarded as 
embodying the sakti principle. In addition 
to their elevated status, many tantric 
goddesses have a distinctly unorthodox 
nature, encouraging their devotees to 
imbibe impure substances or perform 
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unorthodox practices, most commonly 
the pancamakara or five Ms (mada, wine; 
matsya, fish; mamsa, meat; mudra, par- 
ched grain, considered an aphrodisiac; 
and maithuna, sexual intercourse). They 
do this in an effort to conquer their 
desires and aversions, ultimately hoping 
to gain full control of, and to transcend, 
their ego. Many tantric goddesses, or 
goddesses that are popular in tantric 
worship, such as Kali and Tara and the 
Mahavidyas, accept blood sacrifices. This 
unorthodox nature is also evident in 
Sakta texts as the character of the Great 
Goddess that developed was not simply 
benign and orthodox but was also terrible 
and unorthodox. 

The idea of a MahadevI was first 
articulated in the DevT Mahatmya, ‘Glory 
of the Divine Mother' (also known as the 
Durga- Saptasati, ‘Seven hundred verses to 
Durga’). It is the most significant and 
popular goddess text, in which we are 
offered a vision of a supremely powerful 
goddess whose deepest essence is the basis 
of all other goddesses. Implicitly, she is 
the basis of all power. Although she was 
created by the combined powers of the 
gods, the Goddess that the gods produced 
immediately established herself as a pow- 
erful entity in her own right. Con- 
ceptualised as the MahadevI, her role as 
cosmic protector is the basis of the text’s 
mythological narrative. During various 
battles fought against the asuras 
(demons), Devi is constantly addressed by 
different names such as Durga (Beyond 
Reach) Amba (Mother) or Candl (Violent 
and Impetuous One) which point to her 
multifarious powers. Devi also produces 
various saktis from her own body, power- 
ful goddesses that aid her in her fight 
against the demons and who also repre- 
sent different aspects of her character. 

The most detailed and profound 
expressions of MahadevI are transmitted 
most comprehensively by the Sakta Pur- 
anas. The texts that are available in 
printed form are the Devi Purdna, the 
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Mahabhagavata Purana, the Kalika 
Purana and the DevT-Bhagavatam Purana ; 
of these four, only the last two have been 
translated into English. These Puranas 
were probably written to spread Saktism 
(the cult of goddess worship) and to offer 
various conceptions of Devi (Hazra 1979: 
16). By far the largest and perhaps the 
most comprehensive Sakta Purana is the 
DevT-Bhagavatam Purana , which provides 
a kind of encyclopaedic mix of goddess 
mythology, ritual practice and metaphysi- 
cal discussion. It was written as a Sakta 
response to the Vaisnava (cult of Visnu) 
Bhagvata Purana (Brown 1990: x) and 
offers a development of the ideas for- 
mulated in the earlier Devi Mahatmya. It 
includes versions of the DevT Mahatmya 
legends and retells a number of well- 
known puranic myths, but from a Sakta 
perspective. Of significance is the retelling 
of Devi's initial appearance, which in the 
original version of the DevT Mahatmya 
attributes her birth to the combined 
power and anger of the gods. In the DevT- 
Bhagavatam Purana account, no such 
male intervention is acknowledged as 
Devi appears by her own volition from a 
blinding light in response to the gods’ 
devotion and propitiation of her. As well 
as the title MahadevI, she is also called 
Paramesvarl (Supreme Ruler) and Vis- 
vadhika (She who transcends the world) 
and is often praised as the dynamic or 
energetic aspect of ultimate reality or 
Brahman. 

The nature of MahadevI 

Although the Goddess is described in 
many different ways, as an all-encom- 
passing power or as individual female 
deities, the fundamental nature of all 
goddesses is the same. MahadevI, and in 
the puranic texts goddesses in general, is 
closely associated with three important 
principles, maya (illusion), prakrti (pri- 
mary or primordial matter) and sakti 
(power or energy). The conceptual under- 


standing of maya and prakrti is important 
throughout Hinduism, not just in con- 
nection with the divine feminine. Both 
maya and prakrti in many contexts have 
rather negative connotations but in their 
association with goddess theology become 
positive powers. According to the philo- 
sophy of Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta, 
maya had wholly negative implications, in 
that it prevented individuals from seeing 
the identity between Brahman and the 
Self (Atman), fooling them into incor- 
rectly perceiving the world around them 
as real. This erroneous belief led to 
attachment to the material world, a path 
leading away from moksa (liberation from 
the cycle of birth and death, samsara) 
rather than towards it. By contrast, in 
Sakta thought maya was perceived as a 
positive creative force, a necessary tool for 
the Goddess to use and one that was not 
separate from her essential nature. Hence, 
Devi claims: ‘I imagine into being the 
whole world, moving and unmoving, 
through the power of my Maya, Yet that 
same Maya is not separate from me; this 
is the highest truth’ ( DevT GTta 3.1). God- 
dess theology does not dispute the false- 
ness and impermanence of the world, but 
instead declares that it is both real and 
unreal because it exists but is ‘not what it 
appears to be' (Brown 1998: 15), for when 
the individual soul attains enlightenment 
the world no longer has any substance. In 
the Sakta view, there is a more intimate 
relationship between MahadevI and the 
world as she not only creates it but also 
enters into it. Therefore, despite the fact 
that many of the ideas advanced in the 
DevT-Bhagavatam Purana, and the DevT 
GTta (‘Song of the Goddess') in particular, 
are strongly influenced by Advaita philo- 
sophy, they represent a more positive view 
of the world and its creation. Maya 
enables the Goddess, who in reality is 
beyond conception, to provide accessible 
forms of herself, with which her devotees 
can interact, for the Sakta texts, despite 
being metaphysically based, promote 
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bhakti (devotion) as a means to libera- 
tion. 

Another important aspect of the 
MahadevI that is inseparably linked with 
sakti and maya is her association with 
prakrti (primordial matter), the principle 
underlying the manifest world. Prakrti, 
like maya, in many schools of thought has 
rather negative connotations. In order to 
understand its original meaning and to 
see how it is changed in Sakta theology, it 
is necessary to examine its genesis in per- 
haps the oldest school of philosophical 
thought, Samkhya. Samkhya envisaged 
everything as originating from two prin- 
ciples, consciousness (purusa) and pri- 
mordial matter (prakrti). Prakrti was the 
source and the means of manifestation of 
the material world in which individual 
souls were ensnared, or, more correctly, 
considered themselves to be trapped. 
Prakrti, or material nature, essentially 
consisted of three attributes (gunas): 
sattva (purity, goodness, the illuminating 
principle), rajas (activity, passion, the 
energetic principle) and tamas (darkness, 
inertia, dullness). Prakrti was a binding 
force and one that had to be overcome 
before the individual soul could be liber- 
ated. However, prakrti was an essential 
principle of manifestation as without it 
purusa was inert. In Sakta theology 
prakrti is endowed with positive associa- 
tions as its non-difference from matter is 
emphasised along with the reality of 
maya, regarded as a creative power rather 
than as illusion. The Goddess’s appear- 
ance in the world, by means of her prakrti 
and maya, is to offer a source of libera- 
tion to the souls, who in essence are no 
different from her own being, offering 
them an object of devotion and a source 
of knowledge that can lead them beyond 
the physical world that surrounds them. 

In the Dev: Mahatmya, the terrible and 
ferocious side of MahadevI appears most 
prominent. Since the text is dominated by 
various battles between the Goddess and 
the demons, she is most often portrayed 
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as the ultimate divine warrior queen. 
Even at times when she is called mother, 
her martial aspect is thinly veiled. During 
one episode, she creates a group of seven 
goddesses from herself, referred to as the 
Matrkas (Mothers), and ironically the 
battle that ensues is one of the bloodiest 
in the text. In many myths, the angry 
aspect of MahadevI or of individual god- 
desses represents a positive force, for 
instance the appearance of Kali as a 
transformation and extension of Devi’s 
anger, a force that separates from her, 
becoming a goddess in her own right. 
During a battle with the demons, Kali is 
able to defeat two formerly invincible 
demons that had so far prevailed against 
Devi in her less fierce aspect. The 
dynamic and protective aspects of Maha- 
devI juxtaposed with her compassionate 
and maternal incarnations are an indica- 
tion of her essentially transcendent 
nature. She is often described in appar- 
ently contradictory terms, for instance 
when she is praised as beautiful and gro- 
tesque, as the source of liberating knowl- 
edge and of ignorance, and as being 
martial and maternal. The opposing poles 
of her nature offer a glimpse of her ulti- 
mate transcendency. 

While the Dev: Mahatmya is the most 
recited and best-known of the Sakta texts, 
the Devl-Bhagavatam Parana , in its 18,000 
verses, provides the most comprehensive 
depiction of the nature of MahadevI. In 
this text, she is clearly presented as the 
supreme power of the universe, as Para- 
Sakti. Her many names provide a glimpse 
of her multifarious nature. She is Maha- 
maya (Power of Illusion), DevesI (Ruler of 
the Gods), Parabrahmaika (the One 
Brahman); as well as these grand incar- 
nations she is also Kumarl (Virgin or 
Maiden), Ramanlyaiigl (Beautiful of Limb), 
but one of her most prolific forms is 
Bhuvanesvarl (Ruler of the Universe) 
(Brown 1998: 325-33). While the aspect 
of MahadevI that is most prominent 
in the Dev: Mahatmya is her forceful, 
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often terrible, warrior nature, the Devi- 
Bhdgavatam Purana concentrates on her 
compassionate side. However, though her 
benign nature might dominate the text, 
her terrible side is not dismissed, nor is 
it negated. MahadevI is clearly under- 
stood to consist of both aspects. Nowhere 
is this more evident than in her revela- 
tion of her cosmic form at the request of 
the gods. 

In the Devi Gita portion of the Devi- 
Bhagavatam Purana, Devi shows her 
cosmic form in much the same way as 
Krsna revealed his cosmic form in the 
Bhagavadgita (‘Song of the Lord’). What 
appears first is Mahadevl’s terrible form, 
described as ‘thousands of blazing rays, 
licking with its tongue, producing horrible 
crunching sounds with its teeth, spewing 
fire from its eyes, holding various weap- 
ons, heroic in stature, making mush of 
Brahmans and Ksatriyas for its food' 
(Devi Gita 3.35-36). Even though the 
gods had requested this vision, its 
appearance overawed them and they 
quickly implored her to show them her 
beautiful, benign and auspicious form 
instead. In this respect, the gods’ pre- 
ference for Mahadevl’s auspicious aspect 
perhaps parallels Devi’s human devotees, 
many of whom feel most comfortable with 
her beautiful and auspicious forms. 

At first glance, the two totally opposed 
forms of MahadevI might indicate that 
she has an ambivalent character. How- 
ever, this is not the case as the combina- 
tion of benign and terrible qualities in her 
character underlies her most fundamental 
features, namely that ‘She is the world in 
the form of a great being’ (Kinsley 1986: 
149). Just as the world is a source of 
nourishment, as represented by Anna- 
purna (She who is full of food), Sakamb- 
harl (She who bestows vegetables) and 
Jagaddhatrl (She who supports the 
world), it can also be a source of destruc- 
tion, represented by Bhairavl (The Terri- 
ble) and Kalaratri (Night of death). 
Similarly, sakti, the underlying essence of 


MahadevI, is not purely creative, but also 
embodies destructive tendencies. 

The Devi-Bhagavatam Purana clearly 
envisions MahadevI as being independent 
of male control, for though it is at pains 
to offer various, often diametrically 
opposed forms, of the One Goddess they 
are all feminine. The masculine aspect, 
personified by the gods, especially the 
trimurti, Brahma, Visnu and Siva, who 
generally represent the world creator, pre- 
server and destroyer, respectively, are 
presented as ‘mere instruments’ of the 
Goddess. Since the trimurti are integral to 
Hinduism in general, their existence 
cannot simply be negated. In the Sakta 
texts, and the Devi-Bhagavatam Purana in 
particular, they are wholly subject for 
their existence to the power of the God- 
dess. She ridicules their claims of power, 
declaring: ‘it is I that make you dance like 
inert wooden dolls as My mere instru- 
ments. You are merely My functions. I am 
the Integral Whole’ ( Devi-Bhagavatam 
Purana 12. 8. 81). From the outset, the 
text makes it clear that the Goddess in 
her transcendent form is the basis from 
which the gods have arisen. In this 
respect, MahadevI is equated with Brah- 
man, the formless and genderless ultimate 
reality, and, as such, she is herself, beyond 
masculine and feminine distinctions. 
However, unlike the rather lofty and 
inaccessible conception of Brahman that 
was formulated in the Upanisads, the 
Goddess, mainly through her creative 
maternal nature, her heroic deeds, and her 
great compassion, remains engaged with 
the world as its creator and saviour. These 
are perhaps the most important qualities 
of MahadevI, and are aspects that appear 
to dominate her character. Despite being 
perceived as the source of the world, and 
indeed as the world, she is not distant 
from it. Through her intimate relationship 
with prakti, maya and sakti, the Goddess 
infuses her creation with herself. She is 
eternally accessible to her devotees, who 
are encouraged to worship her, as a child 
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adores its mother. Similarly, like a mother, 
Devi offers protection, promising to 
manifest herself whenever she is needed. 
In this respect, the many goddesses who 
are subsumed into her character represent 
her presence in the world, being always 
available to her devotees. 

As well as being a creator and pro- 
tector, MahadevI also represents and 
offers divine knowledge of the sort that 
leads to liberation. Many of the Sakta 
texts stress the importance of bhakti 
(loving devotion) as a means to liberation 
through the goddess. Her terrible mani- 
festations, in particular, encourage her 
devotees to face up to the realities of life 
such as death and suffering, which are 
inseparable from birth and happiness. 
Within this context, but most popular in 
tantric worship, is the concept of the 
Mahavidyas, ten forms of the goddess 
who represent supreme or transcendent 
knowledge. One Sakta text, the Mahab- 
hagavata Purana, contains the oldest 
account of the Mahavidyas. Their inclu- 
sion is bound up in the account of the 
goddess Satl’s immolation, an important 
myth in each of the Sakta Puranas. On 
first appearance, the goddess Satl appears 
to be simply a pure, benign goddess, the 
consort of Siva. However, this is only one 
side of her inherently dualistic character, 
for according to the Satl myth in the 
Mahabhagavata Purana she also has 
another, more profound aspect to her nature. 
Satl was anxious to go to her father’s 
sacrifice although she had not been invi- 
ted. She tried unsuccessfully to persuade 
Siva to give his permission for her to go. 
When her supplication failed, Satl decided 
to remind Siva exactly who she was. It is 
important that when she revealed her 
power its initial personification was in the 
form of Kali, a fierce goddess, who seems 
on the surface to be the antithesis of the 
pure, benign Satl. Confronted by her 
fierce form, Siva tried to turn away from 
her, but she produced other forms until 
the Mahavidyas surrounded him. The text 
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clearly shows that though Satl most 
often chooses to present herself as the 
consort of Siva, content to carry out his 
wishes, in reality she is the power 
underlying the entire cosmos, subject to 
the will of no one and encompassing all 
duality. 

Expressions of MahadevI 

Not all expressions of the underlying 
essence of the divine feminine are found 
solely in textual sources. A more practical 
and tangible expression of this idea is 
evident in the worship of numerous god- 
desses across India at places referred to as 
sakta plthas or (seats of the goddess). 
India is a sacred land and is punctuated 
by many sacred places, though most of 
them are not directly connected with one 
another. The development of the sakta 
pltha notion is important because it indi- 
cates that not only is there an underlying 
correspondence between many goddesses, 
but their collective essence infuses the land. 
By worshipping the goddesses at the sakta 
plthas, the devotee can tap into the power 
of the MahadevI. 

Although different goddesses are wor- 
shipped at each site, according to 
mythology they have all originated from 
the dismemberment of one goddess, Satl. 
The chain of events that led to the death 
of Satl and, consequently, the creation of 
the sakta plthas began in the divine 
realm, where it was decided that Siva was 
in need of a wife to necessitate the con- 
tinuation of creation. Devi agreed to be 
born as the daughter of Daksa, one of the 
mind-born sons of Brahma, in order to 
become Siva’s wife ( Kcilika Purana 1. 7. 1 
3). When Daksa organised a grand sacri- 
fice he invited all the gods, and according 
to some texts all creatures, but neglected 
to invite Siva and his wife Satl. On dis- 
covering her father’s slight of her husband 
and herself, Satl became very angry and 
immolated herself, according to some 
versions of the myth in his sacrificial fire, 
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or in the Kalika Parana, by her own 
power. When he learnt of Satl's death, 
Siva flew into a terrible rage and 
destroyed Daksa’s sacrifice. Becoming 
inconsolable at the death of Satl, he put 
her body on his shoulder and wandered 
about with it like a madman. The other 
gods, Brahma and Visnu, were fearful of 
Siva in this state and resolved to remove 
Satl’s body in the hope of lessening Siva’s 
anger and grief. They entered the body 
and disposed of it piece by piece (Kalika 
Purana 1.18.39 40); or, as is recounted in 
another source ( DevT-Bhagavatam Purana 
7.30), Visnu cut it from Siva’s shoulder 
with his arrows or discus. The places 
where the various parts of Satl’s body fell 
became known as the sakta plthas, and as 
such are now considered especially pow- 
erful places of goddess worship. In a 
practical sense, this idea has given coher- 
ence and added meaning to the many 
places of goddess worship scattered across 
India that at one time were disparate. 
Although there is no decisive list of how 
many pieces of Satl fell to earth or their 
exact location, it does not seem particu- 
larly important. To what extent individual 
places are defined is less important than 
grasping the idea of the interconnected- 
ness of the goddesses and the earth that 
this myth expresses and promotes. 

Although MahadevI, especially in the 
form of different goddesses, changes from 
text to text, her underlying nature stays 
the same. Similarly, she may be envisaged 
in many different ways in different parts 
of India. In Assam she is the goddess 
Kamakhya, who in her most famous 
temple is represented by a cleft in the 
rock, regarded as her yoni (female gen- 
erative organ). Although she is to a cer- 
tain extent a regional goddess (prolific 
only in Assam), she also represents the 
creative aspect of the supreme goddess. In 
Bengal she is most often Kali, Durga or 
the disease goddess Sltala. In Tamil Nadu 
Devi is most commonly known as Mar- 
iamma, MlnaksI or Kallamma. Whatever 


the individual mythology and icono- 
graphy of each goddess is, underlying her 
individuality, the presence of MahadevI 
remains. Consequently, various social 
groups construct her identity in the ways 
that are most meaningful to them, and as 
a result India is teeming with goddesses 
belonging to different caste groups or 
related to a particular geographical area. 
One goddess in particular, Vaisno Devi, 
whose cave temple in the mountains of 
Jammu and Kashmir draws thousands of 
pilgrims each year, clearly embodies 
Mahadevl’s ‘manyness and oneness’ 
(Rohe 2001: 56). Vaisno Devi is repre- 
sented by three pindis (small, round rocky 
outcrops) that are described by her priests 
as Maha-Sarasvatl, Maha-LaksmI and 
Maha-KalT. There seems no clear concep- 
tion among her devotees about who 
Vaisno Devi (whose name simply identi- 
fies her as a pure, vegetarian goddess with 
some relationship to Visnu) actually is. 
She is described as MahadevI, either the 
power of Maha-Sarasvatl, Maha-LaksmI 
and Maha-Kall, or as being separate from 
them. Poster art identifies Vaisno Devi as 
a Durga-type figure, seated on a tiger, 
brandishing various weapons in her eight 
hands. In whatever way Vaisno Devi is 
conceived of, each pilgrim creates his or 
her own meaning from their encounter 
with her. The Vaisnavite (devotee of 
Visnu) might see her as an incarnation of 
LaksmI, the Saivite (devotee of Siva) may 
see her as a form of Durga and the Sakta 
may simply see Vaisno Devi as the 
MahadevI, personified in many forms. All 
Hindu goddesses operate on two levels. 
They are individuals in that they have 
their own iconography and a mythology 
that in many cases is individual to them- 
selves, but as each goddess is a manifes- 
tation of MahadevI, as such, they all have 
the same underlying essence. It is this 
combination of individuality and cosmic 
correspondence that allows the Goddess 
to be both available and yet beyond 
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human conception, to live among her 
people despite being their ultimate source. 

See also: Aditi; Advaita; Asuras; Atman; 
Bhagavadglta; Bhagvatas; Bhakti; Blood 
sacrifice; Brahma; Brahman; Devi Mahat- 
mya; Durga; Ganga; Gunas; Hazra, Rajen- 
dra Chandra; Kali and Candl; Kramrisch, 
Stella; Krsna; LaksmI, Sri; Mahabharata; 
Mahavidyas; Mariamma; Matrkas; Maya; 
MlnaksI; Moksa; Pancamakara; Parvatl; 
Prakrti; PrthivI; Puranas; Purusa; Radha; 
Ramayana; Sacred geography; Saivism; 
Sakti; Samhita; Samkhya; Samsara; San- 
kara; Sarasvatl; SIta; SItala; Siva; Tantras; 
Tara; Trimurti; Upanisads; Usas; Vais- 
navism; Vedanta; Woodroffe, John 
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MAHADEVI, AKKA 
(TWELFTH-CENTURY) 

Akka Mahadevi, a Kannada bhakti saint, 
poetess and rebel of the Vlrasaiva move- 
ment, was bom in Udutadi in Karnataka. 
Her initiation into Siva worship at a very 
early age is said to have marked the 
moment of her spiritual birth. She was 
given in marriage to the wealthy local 
king, Kausika, a non-believer, who fell in 
love with her. The marriage was short- 
lived. She defied notions of ‘feminine 
behaviour’ by leaving her husband, even 
discarding her garments and wandering 
about covered only in her long tresses. 
After being subjected to a severe test she 
was admitted into the company of saints. 
She came to be known as Akka, ‘elder 
sister’. She is said to have finally merged 
into Siva’s image at Srisaila, thus ending 
her mortal life, in her early twenties. Her 
mystical longing for Siva is expressed in 
her vacanas, or lyrical poems. 
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See also: Bhakti; Siva; Strldharma; 

VIrasaivas 

Sharada Sugirtharajah 

Further reading 

Dabbe, V. and R. Zydenbos. 1989. ‘Akka 
Mahadevi\ In Manushi, Tenth Anniversary 
Issue, nos. 50, 51 and 52 (January-June): 
39-44. 

Ramanujan, A.K. 1973. Speaking of Siva. 
Harmondsworth: Penguin. 

MAHALAYA 

See: Pitrpaksa 

MAHAPATAKAS 

Mahapataka (literally, great ‘falling 
down’) refers in smrti texts to great 
crimes. Lists of these vary but usually 
include incest, murdering a brahmana, 
drinking liquor, stealing a brahmana’s 
gold, having sexual relations with a guru's 
wife and associating with perpetrators of 
these crimes. Some smrtis, such as the 
Visnu Dharmasutra view the types of 
incest as even more serious crimes (called 
atipatakas). By contrast, upapatakas (lit- 
erally, secondary ‘falls’ - that is, minor 
crimes) include wrong speech (bragging, 
accusing, denouncing, reviling); lack of 
reverence (toward parents, wife, son); 
improper bodily acts (forbidden food and 
drink); theft; improper employment; 
adultery; unlawful presents; forgetting the 
Veda; breaking a vow of chastity; study- 
ing irreligious books; and offending a 
guru. 

Hindu morality and law focus on acts, 
which they classify in various ways 
(formal and informal, daily and occa- 
sional, enjoined and prohibited, and so 
forth). They relate acts, in turn, to the law 
of karma - ‘as you sow, so you reap’ - 
which means that every act will receive its 
exact retribution. Because no act is 
amoral, a wrong one cannot be excused; 


rather, it must be the result of bad karma. 
There are, however, degrees of responsi- 
bility (related to degrees of intentionality, 
such as evil design, criminal intent, com- 
pelling motive and submission to coer- 
cion, and therefore degrees of guilt, with 
corresponding penalties). An uninten- 
tional sin (papa) could be expiated by 
prayers or mantras, for instance a minor 
civil infraction by a fine. But a serious 
crime could be expiated only by corporal 
punishment or, in the case of murder, by 
capital punishment and condemnation to 
hell - although capital punishment was 
prohibited, according to prohibitions 
called Kalivarjya (things to be avoided in 
the Kaliyuga, a time when only one- 
quarter of the righteous remained 
according to the theory of the four 
yugas), from the tenth century. Ignorance, 
along with senility and retardation, how- 
ever, were not punished by society. 

See also: Guru; Karma (law of action); 
Mantra; Papa; Sacred texts; Varna; Veda; 
Yuga 

Katherine K. Young 

Further reading 

Day, T.P. 1982. The Conception of Punishment 
in Early Indian Literature. Waterloo, 
Ontario: Canadian Corporation for Studies 
in Religion with Wilfrid Laurier Press. 
Glucklich, A. 1994. The Sense of Adharma. 

Oxford: Oxford University Press. 

Herman, A.L. 1976. The Problem of Evil and 
Indian Thought. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 
Kane, PV. 1968-77. History of Dharmasastra 
(Ancient and Medieval Religious and Civil 
Law in India), 2nd edn, 5 vols. Poona: 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, esp. 
vol. 4. 


MAHARAJ JI, GURU (PREM 
RAWAT) 

Born in 1958, the youngest son of Sri 
Hans Ji Maharaj, Guru Prem Rawat was 
instructed into the four techniques known 
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as ‘Knowledge’ by his father at the age of 
six. He took on the challenge of continu- 
ing his father’s work to promote self- 
knowledge and inner fulfilment after his 
death in 1966. 

The young Maharaji toured India 
speaking to large audiences whilst con- 
tinuing to attend school. In June 1971 he 
accepted an invitation to come to 
London. The arrival of the 13-year-old 
guru attracted considerable media atten- 
tion. After speaking at several locations in 
London and addressing the participants 
at the first Glastonbury festival, Maharaji 
travelled to the USA. As a result of his 
success in America and Europe, he deci- 
ded to finish his education and devote 
himself fully to his activities. 

Since the 1970s Maharaji has continued 
to tour the world and his teachings have 
been established in over eighty countries. 
A number of scholars have written about 
Maharaji, usually placing him as part of 
the Sant Mat tradition, with historic links 
to the Radhasoamis. However, Maharaji’s 
historical background links him to the 
satgurus (true teachers whose teachings 
have become known in Northern India as 
Advait Mat, now a cluster of panths 
(groups of disciples) who perceive them- 
selves as originating from Totapuri, the 
teacher of Ramakrishna (Geaves 2006)). 

The most effective way to analyse 
Maharaji and his activities, especially his 
continuous deconstruction of organisa- 
tions and movements created around the 
world to promote his teachings, is to 
compare him to the solitary sant master 
owing no allegiance to any religion 
(Geaves 2004). He certainly refutes any 
connection to Hinduism and has worked 
hard to remove any accretions to his 
teachings that originated in his Indian 
background. His own emphasis has 
always been on the centrality of experi- 
ential knowledge and the role of a living 
master to inspire and encourage the thirst 
that leads to such knowledge. Maharaji’s 
mode of teaching and delivery of his 


message provide an insight into the ico- 
noclasm, universalism, spontaneity and 
renewal that were a feature of the medie- 
val solitary sants before the message 
became institutionalised after their 
deaths. However, he is also an important 
figure in any assessment of emergent 
forms of spirituality in contemporary 
Western society. 

See also : Guru; Radhasoami Satsang; 
Ramakrishna, Sri; Sant 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Geaves, R.A. 2004. ‘From Divine Light Mis- 
sion to Elan Vital and Beyond: An 
Exploration of Change and Adaptation’. 
Nova Religio 7(3) (March): 45-62. 

Geaves, R.A. 2006. ‘From Totapuri to Mahar- 
aji: Reflections on a (Lineage) Parampara’. 
In Anna King, ed., Indian Religions: 
Renaissance and Renewed. London: Equinox. 


MAHARISHI MAHESH YOGI 
(b.1911 or 1918?) 

Founder of Transcendental Meditation 
(TM), the Maharishi Mahesh Yogi was 
born in Jabalpur, India. Little is known of 
his early life. His original name was either 
Mahesh Prasad Varma or J.N. Srivastava 
(it is not known which), and ‘Maharishi’ - 
‘great seer’ - is an assumed title. 

In 1940 he gained a degree in physics 
from Allahabad University, after which he 
studied under Swami Brahmananda Sar- 
aswati (1869-1953, aka Guru Dev) in 
Sankara's Advaita Vedanta tradition. 
After Guru Dev's death, the Maharishi 
became a recluse for two years, after 
which he completed his first book, The 
Beacon Light of the Himalayas (1956), 
which introduced TM. 

In 1957 the Maharishi founded the 
Spiritual Regeneration Movement (SRM) 
in Madras, and later brought the TM 
technique to the West, lecturing in the 
USA in 1959 and in Britain in 1960. The 
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following year he began to train others to 
teach TM, and in 1963 published his key 
text Science of Being and Art of Living , 
which is still used within the organisation. 
The Maharishi set up a number of orga- 
nisations to utilise TM, linking it with 
education, management, medicine and 
politics: for example the International 
Academy of Meditation (founded in 
1966), the Students International Training 
Society (SITS) (1968) and the Maharishi 
International University (MIU) in the 
USA (1971). The Science of Creative 
Intelligence (1971) was devised to link 
modern Western science with ancient 
Vedic knowledge, and his Maharishi 
Ayur-Veda Panchakarma Programme, as 
well as the Maharishi Vedic Vibration 
Technology, offers treatments for various 
medical conditions. In 1992 the TM 
organisation established the Natural Law 
Party (NLP) in the USA and Europe, 
with the aim of achieving world peace 
and practising conflict-free politics. 

See also : Advaita; Ayurveda; Transcenden- 
tal Meditation; Veda 

George Chryssides 

Further reading 

Forem, Jack. 1974. Transcendental Meditation: 
Maharishi Mahesh Yogi and the Science of 
Creative Intelligence. London: Allen and 
Unwin. 

MAHASIVARATI 

See: Sivaratri 


MAHAT 

Mahat, ‘great’, is the first evolute of 
Prakrti in classical Samkhya. It is prob- 
ably so called by adapting the term 
mahan atma, ‘great self’, used in Upani- 
sadic cosmology ( Katha Upanisad 3.10— 
11, 6.7-9; Larson 1969: 102-3), which 
derives from Vedic creation mythology of 


the absolute taking birth as its own first 
creation (Larson 1969: 98). Mahat in an 
individual is buddhi, ‘intellect’, the faculty 
of determination (adhyavasaya) (Sdm- 
khyakdrika 23). It determines the nature 
of objects presented to it by the other 
faculties of knowledge and perception 
and decides courses of action to be car- 
ried out by the organs of action, accom- 
plishing all of the experience of the 
Purusa ( Sdmkhyakdrikd 35-37). It is the 
locus of the eight pure and impure dis- 
positions virtue and vice, knowledge and 
ignorance, dispassion and passion, and 
power and infirmity, by seven of which 
the Purusa is bound and by the second of 
which, i.e. knowledge, it distinguishes the 
difference between Purusa and Prakrti 
which finally liberates the Purusa from 
Prakrti. 

See also: Prakrti; Purusa; Samkhya; Sam- 
khyakarikas; Upanisads 

Peter M. Scharf 

Further reading 

Larson, Gerald James. 1969. Classical Sam- 
khya: An Interpretation of its History and 
Meaning. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

MAHAVIDYAS 

The term Mahavidya literally means 
‘Great knowledge’ and refers to ten god- 
desses, often referred to as the Dasama- 
havidyas, who have been identified as a 
group since the tenth century ce. Their 
names and the order in which they appear 
may vary but the following list represents 
their most common formation, in which 
Kali, the most important Mahavidya, 
usually comes first: Kali (The Black God- 
dess), Tara (The Goddess Who Guides 
Through Troubles), Tripura-Sundarl or 
sodasl (She Who Is Lovely in the Three 
Worlds), Bhuvanesvarl (She Whose Body 
Is the World), Chinnamasta (The Self- 
decapitated Goddess), Bhairavl (The Fierce 
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One), Dhumavatl (The Widow), Bagala- 
mukhl, literally ‘face of a crane’ (The 
Paralyser), Mataiigl (The Outcaste) and 
Kamala or Sri Laksrnl (The Lotus God- 
dess) (Kinsley 1997). The Mahavidyas are 
an odd collection of goddesses, including 
the auspicious and the inauspicious and 
those who are well known and those who 
are little known beyond the group. There 
is only one known temple (in Kolkata) to 
the Mahavidyas collectively, though some, 
such as Kali, Tara and Kamala (Sri- 
Laksnri), do have their own temples. As a 
group, they are most often depicted on 
the walls of goddess temples or on pos- 
ters. They are mostly independent and, 
with the exception of Kamala, are fierce 
goddesses. Although they do not neatly fit 
into any one category, they represent 
transcendent, liberating knowledge, 
embodying both creative and destructive 
aspects of existence, and perhaps making 
their devotees aware of the less comfor- 
table facts of life. The Mahavidyas are 
essentially tantric goddesses who are clo- 
sely linked with the acquisition of magical 
powers. Their fundamental form is as a 
mantra (a sacred spoken formula) 
through which the devotee aims to iden- 
tify with one of the goddesses. As a 
group, the Mahavidyas also represent the 
benign and terrible aspects of the Maha- 
devl (The Great Goddess). 

See also: Kali and Candl; Laksml, Sri; 
Mahadevi; Mantra; Tantrism 

Lynn Foulston 

Further reading 

Kinsley, D.R. 1997. Tantric Visions of the 
Divine Feminine: The Ten Mahavidyas. Ber- 
keley, CA: University of California Press 

MAHAVRATA 

While mahavrata, meaning ‘great obser- 
vance’ in Sanskrit, is used in a variety of 
contexts, the term has unique usage in the 
context of Vedic literature. 


There, the Mahavrata is a communal 
festival celebrating a new vegetation and 
harvest cycle, and it takes place at the end 
of the year-long gavamayana rite, which 
follows the course of the sun throughout 
the year. Because there is some evidence 
the Mahavrata was performed on the day 
of the winter solstice, where the daily 
position of the sun begins to move auspi- 
ciously northwards, the Vedic Mahavrata 
has been linked to the contemporary 
winter solstice festival of Makara samk- 
ranti. The rite finds elaborate mention in 
the Aitareya Aranyaka, and is also descri- 
bed in detail in the Apastamba and Kau- 
sika Srautasutras. The performance of the 
rite is quite unique among Vedic rituals, 
in that it includes a high degree of female 
participation, as well featuring a great 
proportion of ‘folk’ elements, such as 
dancing and drumming, the use of obscene 
language and even ritual intercourse - all 
of which suggests that this rite is a Vedic 
ritualisation of an older indigenous ferti- 
lity festival. 

See also: Aranyakas; Makara samkranti; 
Srautasutras; Utsava; Veda 

Travis L. Smith 

Further reading 

Keith, A.B. 1908. The Sahkhdyana Aranyaka: 

With an Appendix on the Mahavrata. 

London: Royal Asiatic Society. 

MAHESVARA 

See: Siva 


MAHIMA GOSAIN 

Somewhere around 1828, Mukunda Das 
arrived in Kapilas in Orissa and began to 
practise yogic sadhana. During this period 
he disagreed with the local brahmanas, 
arguing that their rituals were unnecessary 
for the worship of the only true reality, 
the nirguna aspect of the divine, who he 
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named Alakh. After decades of practising 
tapas, alternatively moving between 
Kapilas and other districts of Orissa, 
preaching his simple message of nirguna 
bhakti to the rural populations, it is 
believed that he attained moksa on his 
death in 1876. The movement is significant 
for its work amongst the lower-caste 
populations of Orissa and its critique of 
brahmana hegemony and the corruption 
endemic at the shrine of Jagannatha. 

Later, known as Mahima Gosain, he 
attracted a number of samnyasi disciples 
who travelled throughout the state, stay- 
ing only one night in each place. In this 
way, the movement spread. Today, the 
centre of the Satya Mahima Dharma is 
Joranda, attracting thousands of devotees 
to a three-day mela which takes place 
annually on Magha Purnima, when mul- 
titudes of Mahima samnyasis gather at 
Mahima Gosain’s samadhi, revering him 
as a modern avatara. 

See also : Avatara; Jagannatha; Tapas 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Jones, Kenneth. 1989. Socio-Religious Reform 
Movements in British India, The New Cam- 
bridge History of India: Vol. 3.1. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 

MAHISA 

The demon Mahisa is usually presented 
mythically and iconographically as pos- 
sessing a buffalo form and battling the 
goddess Durga. This conflict is detailed in 
the Devi Mdhatmya (500-600 ce) and, 
more expansively, in the Devi Bhagavata 
Parana (1000-1600 ce). These myths 
recount how, as a reward for the perfor- 
mance of severe austerities, Mahisa is 
granted by Brahma (or the MahadevI in 
the Bhagavata Purana) the boon of invul- 
nerability to the power of men. So 
imbued, and commanding a vast army of 
demons, Mahisa then proceeds to over- 


throw the rule of the gods. It is only the 
intervention of the goddess Durga, 
Mahisa’s superior in combat and unaf- 
fected by his boon, that ultimately saves 
the world and re-establishes order. Depic- 
ted iconographically as early as the first 
century bce (Coburn 1988: 227-28), the 
slaying of a buffalo-demon by a warrior 
goddess continues to be ritually enacted 
during the festival of Durga Puja. 

See also-. Asura; Brahma; Devi Mahatmya; 
Durga; Durga Puja; MahadevI; Puranas; 
Utsava 

Paul Reid-Bowen 

Further reading 

Coburn, T.B. 1988. DevT Mdhatmya: The 
Crystalizcition of the Goddess Tradition. 
Oxford: Molital Books. 

MAITREYl 

The wife of the rsi, Yajnavalkya, who was 
taught philosophy and religion by her 
husband, and which is recorded in the 
form of a dialogue in the Satapatha 
Brahmana. She is regarded as one of the 
most learned and virtuous women of 
ancient India and is mentioned on many 
occasions in the Puranas. She was noted 
for being more interested in learning the 
nature of the self than wearing jewellery, 
and when Yajnavalkya advised her at the 
time of his departure from home on one 
occasion that she could not hope to attain 
immortality by riches, she immediately 
replied that she was not interested in 
anything that could not liberate from 
death and asked him to reveal such 
knowledge. Significantly, she initiates the 
dialogue and is then taught the secrets of 
self-knowledge by her husband. Maitreyl 
and GargI provide fascinating insights 
into the status and position of educated 
women in the early Upanisads. 

See also : GargI; Yajnavalkya 

Ron Geaves 
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Further reading 

Deshpande, Uma. 1992. ‘Position and Status 
of Women in Early Upanisads’, Position and 
Status of Women in Ancient India Vol. II, ed. 
L.K. Tripathi, Varanasi: Banaras Hindu 
University, 27-39. 

MAKARA SAMKRANTI, TIL 
SAMKRANTI, LOHRI 

Makar samkranti is the winter solstice on 
the month of Pausa (December-January). 
The day of makara samkranti represents 
the transition of the sun from the tropic 
of Cancer to the tropic of Capricorn, its 
passage form Dhanu (Sagittarius) to 
Makara (Capricorn) and its ascent from 
Daksinayana (the Southern station) to 
Uttaranayana (the Northern station). 
Makara samkranti is observed as an aus- 
picious day celebrating the beginning of 
spring and the new harvest. In Bhaga- 
vadgTta 10: 31, Krsna identifies himself 
with the makara. One of the greatest pil- 
grimages related to makara samkranti 
takes place at Gahgasagara (West 
Bengal), where the Ganges enters the sea. 
Makara samkranti - Pongal in South 
India - is preceded by lohri (the ‘bonfire 
festival’), which marks the culmination of 
winter and celebrates fertility. The day of 
makara samkranti, famous as the ‘kite 
festival’, is alternatively called til samk- 
ranti for the usage of sesame (til) for pre- 
paring sweets, food and oil for oblations. 

See also: Pongal 

Fabrizio M. Ferrari 

Further reading 

Deb, S. 2001. Encyclopaedia of Fairs & Festi- 
vals in India: With Select Rituals, Vows, 
Holy Cities, Temples and Pilgrim Centers. 
Delhi: Raj Publications. 

MAL 

Mai, also popularly known as Mayon, 
Perumal and Tirumal, is most popular in 


South India, in particular Tamil Nadu. 
Mai or Mayon appears in the Tamil, 
Sangam literature. The word Mai means 
‘Great’ or ‘Great Man’ and is associated 
with Visnu. Mayon means ‘dark-coloured 
person’ and is the Tamil equivalent of the 
word krsna, meaning ‘black’. Mai or 
Mayon is associated with two deities, 
Krsna and Visnu, particularly in his Nar- 
ayana aspect. Mai appears in the devo- 
tional poetry of the Alvars (Tamil saint- 
poets), who named numerous Vaisnava 
temples that contain his statues. In the 
main, worship of Mai in his various forms 
is devotional in nature. Mai as Perumal 
(Esteemed Person) or Tirumal (Tiru being 
the equivalent of Sri, an honorific title) 
appears in many local settlements as the 
most common form of Visnu. In this form 
he is associated with a particular location 
by the addition of a place name. For 
instance, Jenaka Perumal has a large and 
probably the oldest temple dedicated to 
him in the town of Cholavandan, a place 
originally called Jenakaipuri. 

See also: Alvars; Krsna; Mandir; Poetry; 
Vaisnavism; Visnu 

Lynn Foulston 

Further reading 

Foulston, L. 2002. At the Feet of the Goddess: 
The Divine Feminine in Local Hindu Reli- 
gion. Brighton and Portland, OR: Sussex 
Academic Press. 

Klostermaier, K.K. 1994. A Survey of Hindu- 
ism, 2nd edn. Albany, NY: State University 
of New York Press. 

http://philtar.ucsm.ac.uk/encyclopedia/hindu/ 
ascetic/mal.html (accessed 25 April 2006). 


MALAVIYA, PANDIT MADAN 
MOHAN (1861-1964) 

Lawyer, journalist, politician, education- 
alist and social reformer. Allahabad-born 
into a family of Sanskrit scholars from 
Malwa, he graduated from Calcutta Uni- 
versity in 1884. After his LL.B in 1891, he 
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worked as a lawyer until 1909 while con- 
tributing to several newspapers - in Hindi 
and English - devoted to the nationalist 
movement, a strand of his career that 
eventually culminated in his chairmanship 
of the Hindustan Times (1942-46). Having 
attended sessions of the Indian National 
Congress since 1886, he was elected its 
president in 1909 and 1918, as well as in 
1932 and 1938, both the latter times while 
under arrest. 

Often differing sharply from the 
views of Gandhi, opposed to the Non- 
Cooperation movement and in favour of 
moderate activism through constitutional 
means, he nevertheless participated in 
the Salt Satyagraha and facilitated the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact of 1931. 

Having founded a number of associa- 
tions for the defence of Hindu interests 
and campaigned against cow-slaughter, he 
became a co-founder of the powerful All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha (1910), a coun- 
terweight to the All-India Muslim League 
(1906), acting twice as its president. The 
Mahasabha, inspired in part by the Arya 
Samaj, was, from the early 1920s, to 
promote the movements of suddhi (re- 
conversion to Hinduism from Islam or 
Christianity) and of Sangatham (calling 
for Hindu unity). 

His most lasting legacy has been the 
establishment of the Banaras Hindu Uni- 
versity (founded in 1916 and opened in 
1921), of which he became vice-chancellor 
(1919-38) and then rector, until his death. 

See also : Arya Samaj; Gandhi, Mohandas 
Karamchand; Hindu Mahasabha; Nation- 
alism; Sacred animals 

Daniel Mariau 


MANAS 

The term manas in Indian thought often 
has a much more specific sense than its 
translation ‘mind’ does. In classical 
Samkhya, manas is one of the three first 
evolutes of Prakrti that comprise the 


internal organ (antahkarana). While 
the buddhi is the faculty of judgement 
and the ahamkara the individuality, the 
manas, the first evolute of ahamkara with 
purity dominant, is the intentional (sam- 
kalpika) faculty of attention that directly 
engages with each of the five senses and 
five organs of action, while yet serving as 
a transparent conveyance of experience 
to the self like the other faculties (, Sam - 
khyakarika 27). According to the Jaya- 
mangala (c. 600-800 ce) commentary on 
this verse, the manas is transparent and it 
is the intellect that determines the nature 
of the object. According to Vacaspati 
Misra (c.841 or 976 ce) in his Tattvakau- 
mudi, however, the senses present the 
manas with bare awareness (alocanama- 
tra Samkhyakdrikd 28), while the manas 
is constructive ( Samkhyakdrikd 27). It 
not only passes perception to the intellect 
but constructs an object qualified by 
general and specific properties. 

In contrast to the specific use of the 
term in Samkhya, the term manas is used 
in Yoga synonymously with Citta for the 
mind. According to Vaisesika, manas is one 
of nine fundamental types of substance. 

See also : Ahamkara; Antahkarana; Buddhi; 
Citta; Prakrti; Samkhya; Samkhyakarikas; 
Vacaspati Misra; Vaisesika; Yoga 

Peter M. Scharf 

Further reading 

Larson, Gerald James and Ram Shankar 
Bhattacharya (eds). 1987. ‘Samkhya: A 
Dualist Tradition in Indian Philosophy.’ 
Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, vol. IV. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press; 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 49-73. 

MANASA 

The snake goddess of eastern India. Her 
principal function is to protect from 
snake bite, so she is worshipped mostly in 
the month of Sraban (July-August), when 
the monsoon rains have brought snakes 
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out into the open. Manasa’s origin in 
myth has her as the daughter of Siva, 
coming to earth to establish her worship 
among humans, which she does easily 
amongst the lower castes but with more 
difficulty with the upper. She is often 
worshipped in the form of a rounded 
earthenware pot, ghat, or a chali, an ela- 
borate piece of pottery decorated with 
snakes’ heads. Although she is tradition- 
ally a typical ‘wild’ goddess, independent 
(she is separated from her husband Jar- 
atkaru), ugly and cruel, there are now 
gentler images of her, adorned with 
snakes but without the powerful ‘poison 
eye’ she has in her origin myth, and 
described by her worshippers as beautiful. 

See also : Caste; Siva 

Cynthia Bradley 

Further reading 

Maity, P.K. 1966. Historical Studies in the Cult 
of the Goddess Manasa (a Socio-cultural 
Theory). Calcutta: Punthi Pushtak. 

Smith, W.L. 1980. The One-eyed Goddess: A 
Study of the Manasa Mangal. Stockholm: 
Almquist and Wiksell. 

MANAV DHARMA SABHA 

The organisation founded on 22 June 
1844 by Dadoba Pandurang, Mehtaji 
Durgaram and a small circle of friends 
after the conversion of a Parsee student to 
Christianity and the resulting outrage of 
members of his own community and 
Hindus. Although it began as a reaction 
to conversion to Christianity, there is no 
doubt that the intellectual elite attracted 
to the movement in Surat were themselves 
influenced by their education in English 
schools and contact with missionary 
teaching. However, rather than promote a 
brahmanical or puranic Hinduism in 
opposition to Christian and Western 
influence, they chose to reform Hinduism, 
espousing monotheism with an anti- 
ritual, anti-image worship and anti-caste 


message based upon Dadoba Pandurang’s 
seven principles, which later became the 
foundation of the more successful accul- 
turative Paramahansa Mandali, founded 
in Bombay. 

In some ways, the Manav Dharma 
Sabha was the forerunner for the con- 
temporary Indian rationalist movements, 
as it engaged in similar strategies to pub- 
licly denounce as charlatans miracle 
workers, magicians or those who claimed 
to be able to perform supernatural feats 
through mantra incantation. Its members 
were critical of the caste system but did 
little to challenge brahmana orthodoxy 
on the matter. Although their meetings 
were open to the public and the ideals 
disseminated through literature and arti- 
cles, they were not able to have a major 
impact in transforming society, rationa- 
lising popular religion or changing the 
views of the dominant brahmana leader- 
ship. However, the organisation formed 
the prototype for the more successful 
Paramahansa Mandali and the Prarthana 
Society. The organisation went into term- 
inal decline in 1852 after Mehtaji Dur- 
garam left for Rajkot, having already lost 
Dadoba Pandurang in 1846. 

See also: Caste; Durgaram Manchharam, 
Mehtaji; Image worship; Pandurang, 
Dadoba; Paramahansa Mandali 

Ron Geaves 
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Jones, Kenneth. 1989. Socio-Religious Reform 
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MANDALA 

See: Yantra 

MANDIR 

A place for dwelling in’. Mandir is not 
adequately translated by ‘temple’ since it 
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also includes ‘shrine’. Nor should it be 
conceived as the Hindu equivalent of a 
church. A mandir is an enclosed sacred 
space that houses one or more images of 
a god or goddesses. It is believed that a 
deity or powerful being has taken up 
residence in the image, usually after con- 
secration, though it may be self-manifest. 
A mandir may be no larger than a niche 
in a wall or it may have attached halls, 
courtyards and passages, and be an 
architectural marvel as large as a town. It 
is primarily a home for a god or gods, 
though large mandirs are used for con- 
gregational gatherings during festivals. 
The use of mandirs for congregational 
gatherings is increasing among Indians 
overseas. Weddings do not normally take 
place in mandirs, but in the home, as does 
a great deal of religious activity, in front 
of the domestic shrine for example. 

The main activity of the priest, or wor- 
shipper, in the mandir is to honour the 
deity in the image. Offerings are generally 
fruits or sweetmeats, though in some 
regions and among some communities 
blood sacrifices are offered. Worship is 
usually an individual act. The ‘visible’ 
remains of the edible offerings may be 
presented to the worshipper who has 
come to see and partake of the power 
present in the image (darsana), partly 
through this consuming of the ‘leftovers’ 
of the deity. Honour may also be shown 
by the use of incense, flowers, ringing of 
bells and movement of vessels with flames 
(artl). Music may be played, and there 
may be hymn singing, chanting of the 
names of God or uttering of discourses. 
There are often annual festival days for 
the particular form of deity with decora- 
tions and processing of the central image. 
Nearby may be a well or tank for bathing. 
There are many regional variations in 
temple architecture, especially between 
the North and South India. 

Mandirs are usually privately owned by 
particular families, lineages or commu- 
nities, though in some regions they are 


owned by trusts controlled by the state 
government. 

Mandirs and image worship appear not 
to have been part of Vedic or early Brah- 
manic traditions, and only became 
common from the fifth century of our era. 
Over time some mandirs became fabu- 
lously wealthy from donations of land, 
gems and gold. In various periods man- 
dirs have been looted, or even destroyed 
in a show of dominance, by rival chiefs 
and kings from neighbouring or far-off 
regions of the subcontinent or by dynas- 
ties from the more barren lands of 
Central Asia. Throughout South Asian 
history there have been anti-mandir 
movements, often originating among low- 
status groups. In the 1990s certain poli- 
tical parties and groups began to use the 
slogan ‘Mandir not MandaF (Bharatiya 
Janata Party). This was an appeal to tra- 
ditional religious attachments in an 
attempt to counter low-caste pressures for 
expansion of reserved quotas of jobs and 
university places, as advocated by the 
Mandal Commission. 

See also: Abhiseka; Altars, domestic; Artl; 
Bharatiya Janata Party; Blood sacrifice; 
Darsana; Image worship; Sthapatyaveda; 
Temple worship; Veda; Vivaha 

Mary Searle-Chatterjee 
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MANDUKYA UPANISAD 

See: Upanisads 

MANGALA 

Mangala, meaning Auspicious, is the 
most popular regional goddess in Orissa. 
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She was originally associated with disease, 
especially smallpox, but now is more often 
associated with chickenpox, dysentery, cho- 
lera and measles, especially in children. 
Mangala’s most important incarnation is 
at Kakatpur, where she is strictly vegetar- 
ian and access to her temple is denied to 
non-Hindus. This incarnation of Mahgala 
is instrumental in finding the darus, ‘sacred 
trees’, used to make the new images of 
Jagannatha (an incarnation of Visnu), 
Balarama, his brother, and Subhadra, his 
sister, at the Navakalevara ritual held 
every twelve years in Puri. A pamphlet, 
the Mahgala Mahapurana, produced and 
sold in Kakatpur, provides details of 
Mangaja’s associations with Durga. 

See also : Balarama; Durga; Jagannatha; 
Subhadra; Visnu 

Lynn Foulston 
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MANIKKAVACAKAR 

Although not listed as one of the sixty- 
three Nayanmar, the impassioned Tamil 
devotee-poets of Siva who lived between 
600 and 900 ce, Manikkavacakar is the 
most esteemed of Saiva poet-saints and is 
customarily included in their number. 
According to legendary accounts he was 
the minister of Varaguna II (862-85), 
though some datings place him as early as 
the sixth century as a court official in 
Madurai. Tradition states that he depar- 
ted from the court to live a life of medi- 
tation and devotion at Cidambaram, 


where he is believed to have entered the 
inner sanctum of the temple and merged 
with the form of Siva. There is no doubt 
of his place in Saiva Siddhanta, in which 
he is often regarded as the summation of 
Tamil Saiva mysticism. He is the author 
of two important works. The first, the 
Tirukkvaiydr (Sacred Garland) is a 400- 
stanza poem which describes the love 
between Siva and the soul. However, it is 
the second, the Tiruvdcakam ( Sacred 
Sayings), which is considered to be an 
exposition of Saiva Siddhanta in fifty-one 
hymns. Manikkavacakar describes the 
soul’s journey through the various forms 
of existence to human life, where it is 
possible to obtain salvation though Siva’s 
manifestation as the guru. He also 
recounts his own visions, in which he 
describes an all-encompassing being of 
Siva who is neither male or female but is 
both immanent and transcendent, creator 
and creation. Devotion is described as 
worship of Siva, which is the highest form 
of religious observance, and salvation 
takes place in mystical union with the 
god. The two works together form the 
eighth Tirumurai, the sacred compilation 
of poems that has canonical status in the 
Saiva Siddhanta tradition. 

See also: Bhakti movement; Cidambaram; 
Guru; Madurai; Nayanmar; Saiva Sid- 
dhanta; Siva 

Ron Geaves 
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MANTRA 

A mantra is a text that is spoken or sung 
as a ritual act. Such acts of speech are 
believed to have inherent power and to be 
of superhuman origin (Gonda 1977: 67; 
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Padoux 1990: 1-29). They can affect the 
physical world, for instance by removing 
impurities, curing diseases or over- 
powering enemies. There are Vedic and 
non-Vedic mantras. 

The words used in ritual are spoken of 
in the Vedic hymns as objects, fashioned 
by processes such as weaving or building: 
‘May the thread not break as 1 weave 
insight’ ( Rgveda 2, 28, 5). They can be 
offered to deities or used to achieve goals 
(Deshpande 2004: 507): ‘I have brought 
praises to you like a herdsman’ (Rgveda 1 , 
114, 9). In the Veda, mantras are con- 
tained in the Samhitd; they are also often 
mentioned in the Brahmanas by quoting 
their opening words (pratlka). 

The most frequently recited Vedic 
mantra is the Gayatrl Mantra or Savitrl 
Mantra (Rgveda 3, 62, 10), recited at 
morning and evening twilight as part of 
smarta practice: ‘Let us meditate on the 
excellent splendour of [the sun-god] 
Savitr; may he stir our thoughts!’. After 
sipping water, holding the breath, sprink- 
ling himself with water and offering water 
to the sun, the practitioner mutters the 
mantra in a low tone (japa), prefacing it 
with the syllable om and the sacred utter- 
ances (vyahrti) bhuh, bhuvah, svah 
(‘earth, atmosphere, sky’). The whole 
ritual is called samdhya, ‘twilight’, and 
further elements have been added to it 
(Kane 1968-77, II: 302^1, 312-21; Gonda 
1980: 226). It has become a mark of the 
smarta tradition, and the teaching of this 
mantra, as a minimal token of knowledge 
of the Veda, is often included in the upa- 
nayana (Kane 1968-77, II: 683). 

Vedic mantras are only to be heard by 
twice-born men; according to Manu, they 
are omitted in the life-cycle rituals of 
women and sudras (Mdnusmrti 2, 66; 
10, 127). However, this rule is not strictly 
followed, and Vedic mantras can be heard 
in marriage rituals and on other occasions. 

The imparting of a mantra (usually 
non-Vedic) is an important part of initia- 
tion into a sampradaya, making the new 


member a pupil of a guru (and so forming 
a link in a succession of pupils and gurus 
going back to the sampradaya’s supreme 
deity, who first revealed the mantra 
(Fuller 1992: 164)). Some of these man- 
tras are in verse, like the well-known Hare 
Krsna mantra (hare krsna hare krsna 
krsna krsna hare hare, hare rama, hare 
rama, rama rama hare hare), a series of 
names in the vocative case; others are in 
prose, such as namah sivaya, ‘homage to 
Siva’, or om namo narayanaya, ‘homage 
to Narayana’ (Gonda 1977: 247; 285). 
The monosyllables called ‘seed mantras’ 
(blja-mantra) are important both in 
Tantrism and in Pancaratra (Gonda 1977: 
69). Other mantras are used by magicians 
known as mantra-speakers (mantra- 
vadin) to cure diseases, control spirits or 
inflict harm (Fuller 1992: 237) 

Some ancient Vedic interpreters held 
that mantras were meaningless, a view 
rejected but still reported by the Purva 
Mlmamsa theorists. In Vedic rituals, 
though not in smarta rituals, the perfor- 
mer should understand the mantras 
(Kane 1968-77, IV: 51). 

See also-. Brahmanas; Dharmasastras; 
Dvija; Gayatrl Mantra; Guru; Krsna; 
International Society for Krishna Con- 
sciousness; Manu; Om; Pancaratras; Purva 
Mlmamsa; Samhita; Sampradaya; Smarta; 
Tantrism; Upanayana; Varna; Vivaha 
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MANU 

Manu is a mythical figure in the early 
Sanskrit literature, sometimes regarded as 
the father of the human race or as one of 
the very ancient sages (rsi). He also 
appears as a king in the ‘golden age’ 
(krtayuga) and as a semi-divine being 
who received the human laws and regula- 
tions from the god Brahma himself. 
Manusmrti (The Law Book of Manu) and 
Mdnava Dharmasdstra (The Legal Trea- 
tise Belonging to Manu) are the titles of a 
famous work which was historically the 
most influential of all the extant Dharma- 
sdstras. It is almost impossible to say who 
composed the Manusmrti. One motive of 
the unknown author(s) in naming this 
work after the mythical Manu and to 
suppress his/their own identity may have 
been to invest the treatise with the repu- 
tation of great antiquity and authority. 
The present Manusmrti is put into the 
mouth of Bhrgu, Manu’s son. The text is 
divided into twelve chapters (adhyaya) 
and consists of 2,694 verses (sloka). The 
Manusmrti contains earlier and later 
strata as well as conflicting doctrines. It 
focuses on varna and asrama rules, rites 
of passage (samskaras), duties of men and 
women, duties of the king (Raja), right- 
eous conduct and penance, civil and 
criminal law and many other topics from 
the perspective of orthodox Brahmanism. 


Writers from the second century ce 
onwards looked upon the Manusmrti as 
the most authoritative manual on dharma. 
The Manusmrti seems to be older than 
Yajnavalkya and Narada, since the rules 
of juridical procedure are incomplete in 
Manu as compared with the two others. 
The Manusmrti had numerous commen- 
tators; the earliest commentary is that of 
Medatithi, which was composed c.900 ce. 
The Manusmrti was first published in 
India in 1813, and it has been translated 
into English several times. The best- 
known translations are perhaps those of 
G. Bidder and W. Doniger. 

See also'. Asrama; Brahma; Brahmanism; 
Biihler, Georg; Dharma; Dharmasastras; 
Medhatithi; Narada; Raja; Rsi; Sacred 
Books of the East; Sacred texts; Samskara; 
Strldharma; Varna; Yajnavalkya; Yuga 
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MANVANTARA 

Age or period of Manu. There is no 
unanimity in Hindu literature with regard 
to the length allotted to a Manvantara, or 
with regard to their number. According to 
Manusmrti I 63, a Manvantara comprises 
one-fourteenth of a Day of Brahma or 
4,320,000 human years. Fourteen Man- 
vantaras constitute one full Day of 
Brahma. Each of the fourteen periods is 
presided over by its own Manu. We are 
currently living in the seventh Manvantara, 
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with seven more to come before the end 
of the current Day of Brahma. The first 
Manu was Manu Svayambhuva, who 
produced the ten Prajapatis (‘Progenitors’ 
of famous human races). He is also the 
author of the Manusmrti, arguably the 
most important Hindu code of laws. The 
present Manu, born from the sun, is the 
creator of the now-living race of human 
beings. He was saved from the great flood 
by Visnu in the form of a fish ( Matsya - 
avatar a). He is also the founder of the 
solar race of kings who ruled over Ayod- 
hya. The names of the fourteen Manus 
are not identical in all sources. The most 
widely accepted list reads: (1) Svayamb- 
huva, (2) Svarocisa, (3) Auttami, (4) 
Tamasa, (5) Raivata, (6) Caksusa, (7) 
Vaivasvata, (8) Savarni, (9) Daksasavarni, 
(10) Brahmasavarni, (11) Dharmasavarni, 
(12) Rudrasavarni, (13) Raucya-daivasa- 
varni and (14) Indrasavarni. The first six 
Manus belong to the past, the last seven 
to the future. 

See also : Avatara; Ayodhya; Dharmasas- 
tras; Manu; Prajapati; Visnu; 
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MARIAMMA 

Mariamma or Mariyamman is one of the 
most important South Indian village god- 
desses, who to a large degree maintains 
her position outside the brahmanical reli- 
gious system, with non-brahmanic priests 
serving at her shrines. By the local villa- 
gers she is considered to be one of the 
‘mothers’ (amma), with them interpreting 
the first element of her name either as 


‘rain’ or ‘smallpox’. According to various 
mythological traditions, she was a woman 
who recovered from smallpox and there- 
fore became venerated as goddess. 
Another tradition tells that she did not 
recover from smallpox but was reborn as 
a demoness who brings this disease to the 
villagers. Another aspect focuses upon the 
goddess’ connection with rain - asking 
her during a festival in April to go to the 
mountainous western area to bring rain 
from there with her return in early June. 
Mariamma is usually depicted as a beau- 
tiful young woman, but sometimes mixed 
up both in iconography and worship with 
the furious goddess, thus leading to her 
identification with Durga or Kali in the 
‘great tradition’. As a result, in recent 
decades there occurred a change as brah- 
manical priests also began to serve at her 
shrines, but the goddess’ festivals also 
added new ritual elements like the use of 
chariots for processions, which originally 
were not part of Mariamma’s festivals. 
One important element within festivals 
for the goddess is the fire-walking cere- 
mony. Originally a village goddess, Mar- 
iamma is also highly venerated in Hindu 
diasporas in Southeast Asia and the Car- 
ibbean because rural South Indians went 
there as contract workers in the nine- 
teenth century, focusing around her as the 
main goddess, whom they sometimes also 
call Kallamma. 

See also : Americas, Hindus in; Deities, vil- 
lage and local; Diaspora; Durga; Kali and 
Candl; Religious specialists; South and 
East Asia, Hindus in 
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MARKANDEYA 

A sage, the son of Mrkanda, reputed to 
be the author of the Markandeya Parana 
and feted for his austerities and longevity. 
He is the principal narrator of the Mar- 
kandeya Parana, written in a style in 
which Markandeya tells a succession of 
legends first told by sages in reply to 
questions by the rsi Muni. 

The Mahabharata contains an incident 
in which Markandeya becomes terrified 
by a deluge which engulfs the earth and 
calls upon Visnu to save him. The god 
invites the sage to enter his mouth and 
take shelter. Inside Visnu, Markandeya 
discovers all the gods, demigods and the 
whole world. When he emerges he finds 
that Visnu remains in his child-form. The 
story in which swallowing denotes the loss 
of the limits of individuality, oneness with 
the deity and the attainment of a special 
kind of knowledge is more famously 
repeated in Arjuna's vision of Krsna 
within the BhagavadgTta. 

See also : Arjuna; BhagavadgTta; Mahab- 
harata; Puranas; Visnu 

Ron Geaves 

MARRIAGE 

See: Vivaha 

MARUTS 

From ma-rodTh, ‘weep not’. Vedic storm- 
gods, adorned with golden jewellery (i.e. 
lightning), sons of Rudra and Prsnl (the 
‘mottled’, the storm-cloud or mountai- 
nous extension of earth) and assistants of 
the rain-god Indra. Also known as the 
Rudras, the Maruts personify rain as the 
semen of the sky-lord Dyaus Pitr, which 


fertilises PrthivI, the earth. In Rgveda 
10.78.7, the Maruts are likened to the 
rays of Usas, the goddess of the dawn. 

See also: Dyaus Pitr; Indra; PrthivI; Rudra; 
Usas; Vedism 
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MATH(A) 

The term matha is most closely associated 
with the work of Sankara, to whom is 
attributed the organisation of samyasins 
into mathas, or permanent monastic 
communities in four regions representing 
the points of the compass: Badrikasrama 
in the north, Ramesvara in the south, 
Jagannatha Puri in the east and Dvaraka 
in the west. He is also credited with the 
grouping of samyasins into ten cohorts or 
dasanamis linked to the four mathas. The 
development of settled monastic commu- 
nities as opposed to the tradition of 
samyasins having no fixed place to live 
and being discouraged even from con- 
gregating as a group is thought to have 
been a response to the development of 
communities of Buddhist monks. Some 
people have doubted whether the estab- 
lishment of the mathas and the grouping 
into the dasanamis was actually com- 
pleted by Sankara and suggest a later date 
for these developments. Advaitin mathas 
are usually linked to temples and the best- 
known use of the term matha in the West 
is the Ramakrishna Math founded by 
Swami Vivekananda in the late nineteenth 
century, which has sites all over India as 
well as in England and the USA. 

See also: Advaita; Buddhism, relationship 
with Hinduism; Mandir; Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission; Samnyasa; Sankara; 
Vivekananda, Swami 
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MATHURA 

Popularly known as Brajbhoomi, 
Mathura is one of India’s Saptapurl 
(seven sacred cities), in Uttar Pradesh, on 
the west bank of the Yamuna River, 141 
km from Delhi and 54 km from Agra. 

An ancient city, it was the capital of the 
Shursen region, and became a centre for 
Buddhism and Jainism during the Maur- 
yan Empire (fourth to second centuries 
bce). The Mathura school of art flour- 
ished from the twelfth(?) to the second 
centuries bce, specialising in Buddhist 
images made from local red sandstone. In 
the second century bce the city came 
under Indo-Greek rule, and subsequently 
Indo-Scythian (first century bce). 

In 1018 Mahmud of Ghanzi assumed 
control of the city, destroyed Hindu and 
Buddhist shrines and established Muslim 
rule. Sikandar Lodhi did further damage 
in 1500, and in 1661 Aurangzeb ordered the 
destruction of the Kesava Dev Temple and 
built the Jama Masjid on its site. In 1757 
Ahmed Shah Abdali burnt the city down 
and in 1804 it came under British rule. 

Mathura is best known as the legend- 
ary birthplace of Krsna, at the site of the 
Keshav Dev Temple. The main temple is 
the Dwarkadheesh Temple, built in 1814 
or 1815 by Set Gokuldass Parikh of 
Gwalior and dedicated to Krsna. The 
Shri Krsna Janma Bhoomi contains 
Kamsa’s prison, and the Vishram Ghat 
on the River Yamuna is said to be the 
place where Krsna rested after killing 
King Kamsa. 

Ten kilometres to the north of Mathura 
is Vrndavana, where Krsna is believed to 
have lived. On the road to Vrndavana lies 
the Gita Mandir, built by the Birla family; 
this temple contains scenes of Krsna’s life 
and the entire Bhagavadgita is inscribed 
on a pillar. Govardhan Hill is 26 km away 
and commemorates the story of Krsna 


lifting the mountain with his little finger 
to protect the inhabitants from Indra’s 
storms. 

See also: Bhagavadgita; Buddhism, rela- 
tionship with Hinduism; Indra; Jainism, 
relationship with Hinduism; Kamsa; Krsna; 
Mandir; Saptapurl (Seven Sacred Cities); 
Vrndavana 
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MATRKAS 

Of the many goddesses described and 
worshipped within the Hindu pantheon, 
those referred to as the Matrkas (or 
Mothers) are some of the oldest and least 
clearly defined. First appearing in a tex- 
tually accessible form in the Mahabdrata, 
the Matrkas are portrayed as a particu- 
larly dangerous and inauspicious group of 
deities. Initially associated with the story 
of the god Karttikeya’s birth, they are 
presented both as threats to the young 
god’s life and also as figures who are 
subsequently adopted by him as mothers. 
In these and other accounts, the Matrkas 
are described as possessing a terrifying 
appearance: they are violent and wild in 
their behaviour; they consume blood, 
flesh and intoxicants; they dwell in the 
wilderness or inauspicious places; and 
they are often depicted as dark skinned 
and speaking strange languages. Although 
some of these goddesses are named, there 
is little clear sense of any of the Matrkas 
possessing a distinct individual character. 
Rather, their numbers are usually inde- 
terminate and large, and they are defined 
as a form of collective identity. 

It is likely that the Matrkas of the 
Mahabdrata are closely related to or 
represent the many village goddesses of 
the Indian subcontinent. One of the 
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defining features of the Matrkas is the 
danger that they present to children, 
including expectant mothers, and it is 
common practice throughout rural India 
to worship local goddesses in order to 
protect one’s children from the various 
threats that they embody, principally dis- 
eases. The references to Matrkas in the 
Mahabarata as being of dark complexion 
and speaking strange languages establish 
a plausible connection between them and 
the various village goddesses of the non- 
Aryan peoples of India (Kinsley 1988: 
155). It is only during the post-epic period 
(post-400 ce), and in particular through 
the development of the Puranas, that the 
Matrkas are drawn more thoroughly into 
the Brahmanic tradition. 

Referred to many times in the Puranas, 
it is probably in the DevT Mahatmya that 
one encounters the most comprehensive 
account of the Matrkas as allies of the 
gods. Appearing in the story of a battle 
between the MahadevI (Great Goddess) 
and the demons Sumbha and Nisumbha, 
the Matrkas are individually named as 
personifications of the female energy of 
seven male deities: BrahmanI (alt. 

Brahml) emerges from Brahma, Mahes- 
varl from Siva, Kaumarl from Karttikeya, 
Vaisnavl from Visnu, Varahl and Nar- 
asimhl from avataras of Visnu (though in 
other versions Camunda is included 
instead of NarasimhI) and AindrI (alt. 
IndranI) from India (Coburn 1992: 63- 
65). These Matrkas retain their earlier 
violent and bloodthirsty natures, but their 
powers are deployed principally in the 
service of dharrna. From this juncture 
onwards it is difficult to discern a con- 
sensus view of the nature of the Matrkas; 
sometimes they are numbered as seven, 
sometimes eight or sixteen. Often they are 
named and related to male deities, but 
more often they retain their indepen- 
dence. For most contemporary Hindus it 
is arguable that the Matrkas constitute a 
large but indeterminate number of god- 
desses who manifest a range of frightening 


qualities. Most notably they are figures of 
menace and, specifically, they are a 
danger to children and must be appeased. 

See also : Asuras; Avatara; Brahma; Brah- 
manism; Deities, village and local; Devi 
Mahatmya; Indra; Mahabarata; MahadevI; 
Puranas; Sakti; Saptamatrkas; Siva; 
Skanda; Visnu 

Paul Reid-Bowen 

Further reading 

Coburn, T.B. 1992. Encountering the Goddess: 
A Translation of the DevT-Mdhatmya and a 
Study of Its Interpretation. Delhi: Sri Sat- 
guru Publications. 

Kinsley, D. 1988. Hindu Goddesses: Visions of 
the Divine Feminine in the Hindu Religious 
Tradition. Berkeley, CA: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 


MATSYA 

See: Avatara 

MATSYENDRANATH(A) 

Matsyendranath(a), also known as Mlna- 
nath(a) and Macchendernath, is one of 
the founding figures of the Kanphata or 
Natha Yoga movement. He was an older 
contemporary of Gorakhnath(a), who, 
according to a number of accounts, was 
Matsyendranatha’s most eminent disciple. 
Briggs dates both men between the ele- 
venth and twelfth centuries ce, though he 
also raises the possibility of the seventh to 
eighth centuries ce and offers evidence in 
support of this. Matsyendranatha is the 
patron saint of Nepal, though his origins 
obviously lie elsewhere as he is said to 
have gone to Nepal at the request of the 
Buddha. He is often identified with the 
bodhisattva Avalokitesvara (Fokesvar) 
and is named in the Buddhist lists of tan- 
tric adepts (siddha). Matsyendranatha 
was, therefore, perhaps a Buddhist tantric 
teacher who converted to Saivism. He is 
reputed to have heard Siva impart 
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instructions on gaining liberation to Par- 
vatl whilst in the form of a fish, hence the 
name Matsya/Mlna (fish). 

See also : Gorakhnath; Kanphata Yoga; 
Parvatl; Siva 

Peter Connolly 

Further reading 

Briggs, G.W. 1938/1982. Gorakhnath and the 

Kanphata Yogis. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

MAYA 

Maya is best known as the illusion that 
deludes jivas (individual selves) and as a 
key component of the doctrines of the 
Advaita school of Vedanta, sometimes 
disparagingly called mayavada (the 
School of lllusionism), founded by San- 
karacarya in the eighth century. Though 
this definition as illusion is significant and 
cannot be discounted, it should not sup- 
plant the meaning of the term as it was 
first found in the Vedas. Maya appeared 
over 100 times in the Rgveda, denoting a 
mysterious creative power that was 
employed by devas and asuras for both 
favourable (sumaya) and unfavourable 
(durmayu) purposes. Maya also desig- 
nated some sort of power, ability and 
capacity enabling its possessor to act in 
extraordinary ways. By means of maya, 
Indra was able to transform himself and 
to defeat the demon Vrta ( Rgveda 
6.47.18). Indra even conquered the maya 
of Susna by means of his own maya 
(Rgveda 1.11.7). In these earliest instan- 
ces, the meaning of maya went beyond 
simply illusion. 

The term acquired epistemological 
connotations in the Upanisads. In Sve- 
ta. sva fa ra Upanisad 4.9 4.10, for example, 
maya referred to an illusory power and 
was linked to Brahman and the creation 
of the world. Though Sankara carya him- 
self used the term infrequently, his fol- 
lowers often referred to maya and held 


that it was responsible for the creation of 
a perception of difference when there was 
actually unity. They reinforced this notion 
as they developed Advaita doctrines. 
Individuals, deluded by maya, thus per- 
ceived the universe, namely Brahman, 
incorrectly as differentiated and as having 
distinct entities. Maya was deemed anir- 
vacanlya (indescribable) by the Advaitins, 
thereby affirming the mysteriousness of 
its nature. In this context, maya was pri- 
marily an epistemological concept. Such 
usage was not exclusively philosophical, 
as it is also found in texts predating the 
Advaita school such as the Mahabharata. 
For instance, DraupadI stated that her 
husband Yudhisthira was deluded by 
God’s maya (Mahabharata 3.31.33). 

This usage was not the only way that 
maya was employed in post-Vedic Hindu- 
ism. Several schools of philosophy, 
including the Visistadvaita and Madhva 
schools, held maya to have significant 
ontological, rather than epistemological, 
import. Ramanujacarya, who founded the 
Visistadvaita school of Vedanta in the 
eleventh century, proclaimed that maya 
was the marvellous and enigmatic creative 
power of Brahman from which the entire 
universe was produced. In this case, maya 
had an explicitly ontological significance 
rather than an epistemological one. For 
Madhvacarya, the founder of the thir- 
teenth-century school of Vedanta, maya 
had both ontological and epistemological 
connotations: it was identified with 

prakrti, the material stuff from which the 
universe evolved, as well as being the 
deceiving power which created ignorance 
of the nature of God in jivas. 

Hence, maya is a creative power that 
makes possible the generation of the 
marvellous and extraordinary. Though 
illusion and deception must be included 
among these possibilities, maya is not 
limited to them alone. Throughout its 
wide semantic range, maya serves to 
account for the inexplicable and the 
ineffable. 
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See also-. Advaita; Asuras; Brahman; 
Deities; Indra; JIva; Madhva; Mahabhar- 
ata; Prakrti; Ramanuja; Samhita; San- 
kara; Upanisads; Vedanta; Visistadvaita; 
Yudhisthira 

Deepak Sarma 
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Chicago Press. 

Gonda, Jan. 1965. Change and Continuity in 
Indian Religion. The Hague: Mouton. 
Goudriaan, Teun. 1978. Maya Divine and 
Human. Delhi: Motilal Barnarsidass. 

Reyna, Ruth. 1962. The Concept of Maya from 
the Vedas to the 20th Century. New York: 
Asia Publishing House. 

Shastri, Prabhu Dutt. 1911. The Doctrine of 
Maya in the Philosophy of the Vedanta. 
London: Luzac. 

MEDHATITHI 

A Vedic rsi and, according to the Visnu 
Purctna , one of the ten sons of King 
Priyavrata, who upon dividing the world 
into seven continents appointed Medha- 
tithi to rule over Plaksadvipa. According 
to the Rgveda, he received a visitation 
from Indra in the form of a ram. He is 
also mentioned in the Purdnas as being 
the sage who gave Arundhatl to Vasistha 
in marriage after obtaining permission 
from Brahma. Medhatithi is associated 
with the myths of Arundhatl. In a pre- 
vious life as Sandhya, full of remorse at 
infatuating Brahma and the Manasaputra 
sages, she jumped into the sacrificial fire 
lit by Medhatithi for his yajna. She went 
to the kingdom of Surya, the sun-god. 
She was reborn out of Medhatithi’s sacri- 
ficial fire as a child and named by the sage 
as Arundhatl, who brought her up and 


ensured that she was educated in all the 
arts and Vedic sciences. 

See also-. Arundhatl; Brahma; Indra; Pur- 
anas; Surya; Yajna 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Krishna Iyer, Kolar and Chikkerur Dheeren- 
dra Acharya. 2003. The Great Men and 
Women of Puranas. New Delhi: Munshiram 
Manoharlal. 

MEDICAL ETHICS 

Compared to his Roman Catholic coun- 
terpart, the Hindu medical ethicist has, on 
the one hand, his own apparent problems 
and limitations but, on the other, a degree 
of ethical flexibility and a practical 
appreciation of life’s relativities. The 
Catholic has a central authority in the 
form of the Vatican and the Pope pre- 
scribing immutable laws governing what is 
seen as ethical and moral. The Hindu, on 
the other hand, has no such location or 
head, and while there are ancient dharma 
texts, sometimes contradictory, these are 
authorial opinions and are not binding on 
all of Hindu society. But all is not lost. 
While the Hindu ethicist does not possess 
absolute authoritative mandates, he cer- 
tainly draws from hegemonic philosophi- 
cal ideas as his yardstick for determining 
the right thing to do in a medical case. 
Thus, notions such as karma, ahimsa 
(non-violence), punarjanma (rebirth) and 
daya (compassion) all contribute towards 
the ethicist’s sense of dharma. Based on 
these, ultimately his conscience has to be 
the judge. This indeed places the burden 
of responsibility on him much more, but 
allows him to resolve ‘dharma dilemmas’ 
with more fluidity than someone with 
prescriptive absolutes, as real-life issues, 
especially in the medical profession, are 
seldom black and white. 

One of the ancient medical texts, the 
Cdrakasamhitd composed by Caraka, 
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presents what he feels are attributes 
necessary to being a physician, and the 
idea that adhering to ethical principles 
distinguishes the genuine ones from the 
‘quacks’. Caraka’s ‘Oath of Initiation’ is 
key to medical ethics in Ayurveda and, 
while it resembles the Hippocratic Oath in 
manners such as commitment to the good 
of the patient, it has its own Indian char- 
acteristics such as belief in the doctrine of 
karma, practising celibacy, bearing arms, 
abstaining from meat, not assisting social 
and political anarchists, etc. 

See also: Ahimsa; Ayurveda; Celibacy; 
Dharma; Dharmasastras; Karma 

Rishi Handa 

Further reading 

Crawford, S. Cromwell. 2003. Hindu Bioethics 
for the Twenty-First Century. Albany, NY: 
State University of New York Press. 

MEDICINE 

See: Ayurveda 

MEDITATION 

The Sanskrit word most usually trans- 
lated ‘meditation’ is dhyana, which is a 
state of contemplative absorption. This is 
the name of the penultimate stage in 
Patanjali’s eightfold (astanga) yoga, and 
leads to samadhl, the state of complete 
absorption in the supreme Brahman. But 
when the word ‘meditation’ is used in 
English it more often denotes the differ- 
ent methods by which the mind becomes 
steadied so that it reaches the state of 
dhyana. These, Hindus often call sadhana 
and they are very varied. While the 
former term is related to dhl (insight ) and 
implies inward vision, the latter is related 
to the verb ‘to strive’ and implies an 
active form of practice. The word yoga is 
also used; here, however, the familiar 
physical postures of hatha yoga are only a 


preliminary, for the real aim is control of 
the mind. This means withdrawing it from 
external objects so that it concentrates on 
increasingly subtle layers of inward con- 
sciousness, until, leaving even these 
behind, it reaches a still and timeless state 
that transcends thought and is conceived 
as immersion in divine consciousness. In 
more devotional meditation the aim is 
loving union with the deity. 

The most common tool for focusing 
and transforming the mind is repetition of 
a mantra, which can be a simple phrase 
or prayer, or merely a word of a single 
syllable. Mantras usually contain the 
name or epithet of a deity. Other methods 
use external or internal visual images, 
sometimes accompanied by mantra repe- 
tition. These could include a geometric 
diagram called yantra which encapsulates 
the power of a deity or could be a simple 
object like a candle flame. A picture of a 
deity or a guru, first contemplated exter- 
nally, then inwardly in the heart, is one 
form of devotional meditation. 

Another frequently used tool is pra- 
nayama, usually translated ‘breath con- 
trol’, but the word prana really refers to 
the life-force itself, directed and con- 
trolled through the breath. Pranayama 
involves holding the in-breath and the 
out-breath for increasing lengths of time. 
On a physiological level this can induce a 
trance state. Ultimately in the Hindu view 
the aim is to gain complete control over 
the breath-flow (an achievement of only 
the most advanced yogi) in order to 
immerse mind and body in the supreme 
source of life, the Atman-Brahman. In 
most forms of meditation, however, pra- 
nayama is just one more method of stil- 
ling the mind. 

Intense concentration on and visualisa- 
tion of the body are involved in practices 
using the kundalinl force, believed to lie 
dormant at the base of the spine and to 
rise with increasing concentration through 
six cakras, or ‘neural centres’, until it 
reaches the centre of spiritual awakening 
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at the crown of the head. Visualisation of 
these cakras, according to prescribed 
forms, is accompanied by mantra and 
pranayama. 

Naturally practices and aims vary. 
Most gurus teach their own adaptation of 
one or more of these general methods, 
and all of the well-known teachers have 
produced their own guides to practice. 
There is consequently a wealth of litera- 
ture on meditation, but few general 
studies. 

See also: Astanga Yoga; Brahman; Guru; 
Hatha Yoga; KundalinI Yoga; Mantra; 
Patanjali; Tantrism; Yantra; Yoga; Yogi 

Kathleen Taylor 

Further reading 

Bader, J. 1990. ‘The Nature of Meditation. In 
Meditation in Sankara’s Vedanta. New 
Delhi: Aditya Prakashan, 25M4. (A more 
philosophical overview of the principles 
and comparison with Western ideas of 
‘contemplation'.) 

Gidoomal, R. and R. Thomson. 1997. A Way 
of Life: Introducing Hinduism. London and 
Sydney: Hodder & Stoughton. (An easy 
general introduction that includes meditation.) 

MEERA, MOTHER (I960-) 

Mother Meera was born in Southern 
India in 1960 to a poor village family and 
received only a minimal education. By her 
own account, she often had mystical 
experiences throughout childhood, and a 
direct communication with gods and 
divine beings. She describes all her spiri- 
tual learning and preparation as coming 
directly from these deities. She was taken 
by Venkat Reddy, her uncle and a fol- 
lower of Aurobindo, to the Sri Aurobindo 
asram in Pondicherry, and questioned by 
elders about her insights and experiences, 
which were accepted as authentic. She 
declared herself an avatara, a ‘goddess in 
human form’, ‘having ninety percent of 
the powers of a god', a claim accepted 


then and now by many of her followers, 
which launched her spiritual teaching 
career. She is also widely perceived as an 
incarnation of the divine mother. 

Meera then travelled to Thalheim, 
Germany, married a German and began 
to receive thousands of followers from all 
over the world to her darsanas, held in the 
basement of her house. Up to 200 fol- 
lowers at a time are admitted to the dar- 
sanas. Each person comes up in turn to 
kneel before Mother Meera and make eye 
contact, which is held to be the moment 
when the spiritual transmission happens. 
Unusually, the entire ceremony is con- 
ducted in silence. Many people report 
profound religious experiences. 

Problems arose when in 1995 Meera 
instructed a devotee, Martin Goodman, 
to write an official biography. During his 
research in India, he discovered that 
Mother Meera had received six months of 
intensive tuition from Venkat Reddy prior 
to the visit to Pondicherry. This prepara- 
tion had allegedly not been declared, and 
threw into doubt the divine provenance of 
her learning. It also seems that she has 
interests in real estate in India and Ger- 
many. Goodman was threatened with 
legal action if he did not destroy the 
book. Eventually it was published by 
Harper San Francisco, despite the threats. 
There has also been a high-profile falling 
out with Andrew Harvey, a noted scholar 
of All Souls, Oxford, and author of a 
hagiographic book about her, when she 
refused to bless his homosexual relation- 
ship and he accused her of being 
homophobic - a charge strongly denied 
by her and many followers. 

See also: Asram(a) (religious community); 
Avatara; Darsana; Ghose, Aurobindo 

Elizabeth Puttick 

Further reading 

Goodman, Martin. 1998. In Search of the 

Divine Mother. London: HarperCollins. 
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MEMORIAL RITES 

See: Sraddha (rites to deceased ancestors) 

MERIT 

See: Punya 

MERU, MOUNT 

Mount Meru holds a central position in 
Hindu cosmology and is mentioned in the 
Mahabharata and several Puranas (Itihasa). 
It is believed to be at the centre or axis of 
the universe, the Brahmanda or World Egg, 
and around it is the first of the several 
concentric circles of which the universe is 
comprised, viz. Jambu Dvlpa or the Earth. 
Since many Puranas depict the sun as cir- 
cling Mount Meru every day it is identi- 
fied by some scholars as the North Pole. 

Mount Meru is the abode of gods, and 
in particular of Brahma, who has a golden 
city at its summit. The Mahabharata gives 
a clear description of the splendours of the 
mountain, covered with gems and with its 
slopes full of gold and other precious miner- 
als. Some myths seem to identify Meru 
with Kailasa, the abode of Siva. Gand- 
harvas, Yaksas, Apsarasas and great divine 
sages are all believed to reside on Meru. 

The mountain is huge and depicted in 
the Markandeya and Visnu Puranas as 
being 84,000 yojanas (3,360,000 miles) in 
height and its base at a depth of 16,000 
yojanas (640,000 miles) below the earth. 
The base is supported by the great celes- 
tial serpent Vasuki. The mountain is lotus 
shaped, its top being double the diameter 
of its base, giving it the name ‘the lotus or 
seed cup of the earth’. 

See also: Apsarasas; Cosmology; Gandhar- 
vas; Itihasa; Mahabharata; Puranas; 
Sacred geography; Siva; Vasuki; Yaksa 

Theodore Gabriel 

Further reading 

O’Flaherty, W. 1975. Hindu Myths. Har- 
mondsworth: Penguin Books. 


METRE 

See: Chandas 


MEYKANTAR 

A thirteenth-century Tamil saint and 
devotional writer whose book The Reali- 
zation of Knowledge of Siva ( Sivajhana - 
bodham) played a crucial role in the 
development and systemisation of Saiva 
Siddhanta. It is the basic text of the Saiva 
Siddhanta Sastras, also known as the 
Meykandar Sastras. These latter contain 
fourteen works, but the most important is 
the Sivajhdnabodham , comprising twelve 
aphorisms divided into four groups 
approximately corresponding to Badar- 
ayana’s Brahmasutras. In brief, the twelve 
aphorisms can be summarised as the fol- 
lowing: Siva is the cause of the creation as 
well as its dissolution; the world con- 
tinuously comes into being after each dis- 
solution; only the soul is eternal and 
distinct from any part of the physical 
world; Siva’s first task is the salvation of 
all souls. These are followed by various 
expositions on the nature of the soul, 
including aphorisms on the real and the 
unreal, how the soul obtains knowledge 
and how it is purified. Finally Meykantar 
deals with how the soul can reach the 
shelter of Siva and discover that the invi- 
sible and unknowable can be worshipped 
as visible and knowable through the form 
of Siva. Meykantar is the first of the 
Tamil Saivite saints to formalise and 
put into systematic form the intense 
devotional tradition expounded by the 
Nayanmars, the poet-saints of Siva 
bhakti. His work was developed by 
Arulnandi (1253) in his Sivajhanasid- 
dhiyar and Umapati (1306) in his two 
treatises, the Sivapirakdsam and the Sah- 
kalpanirdkaranam . 

See also: Badarayana; Bhakti movement; 
Brahmasutras; Nayanmar; Saiva Sid- 
dhanta; Siva; Umapati Sivacarya 

Ron Geaves 
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Duniwila, Rohan. 1985. Saiva Siddhanta 
Theology. Delhi: Motilal Benarsidass. 

MIMAMSASUTRAS 

Ascribed to the ancient sage Jaimini, 
the Mlmamsasutras (Aphorisms on 
Mlmamsa) form the foundational text of 
the Purva Mlmamsa school of Hindu 
philosophy. 

The date of the composition of the 
Mlmamsasutras is uncertain. It has been 
placed around the second century bce. It 
contains more than 2,500 sutras and there 
are twelve ‘books’ ( adhyaya ), each of 
which is divided into several chapters 
(pada). The work considers around 1,000 
topics. 

The Purva Mlmamsa school developed 
as commentaries and subcommentaries 
were written on the Mlmamsasutras. 
Sahara (or Sabarasvamin) is the author of 
the earliest preserved commentary 
(bhasya) which became an important 
basis for later philosophical develop- 
ments. Sahara's date is also uncertain; he 
has been placed between the third and 
sixth centuries ce. 

Concerned with interpretation of Vedic 
ritual, the Mlmamsasutras begin by defin- 
ing the subject matter, ‘dharma’ (‘duty,’ 
‘righteousness,’ what ought to be done), 
as that which is indicated by Vedic 
injunctions as conducive to the highest 
good. Dharma is not amenable to per- 
ception or other means (it is known only 
from the Veda). 

See also : Dharma; Jaimini; Purva 

Mlmamsa; Saddarsana; Sutra; Veda 

Martin Ovens 

Further reading 

Jha, G. (trans.). 1933-36. Sabarabhasya. 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 66, 70, 73. 
Baroda: Oriental Institute. 


mInAks! 

mInaksi 

MlnaksI the ‘fish-eyed’ goddess is most 
popular in Tamil Nadu, where she resides 
in a magnificent temple that dominates 
the centre of the ancient city of Madurai. 
Legend states that MlnaksI (originally 
called Thadadhagai) was born from a 
sacrificial fire to a Pandyan king because the 
goddess Parvatl had agreed to be born as 
his wife’s daughter. The child was unusual 
because she had three breasts. A divine 
voice spoke to the king, telling him to 
bring her up as if she were his son, assuring 
him that the third breast would disappear 
when she met her future husband (Balaram 
Iyer 1994: 11). Thadadhagai became the 
successor to her father’s throne and a 
supreme warrior who was without equal 
until she met Siva. Before him she became 
shy, her ferocity dissipated and her third 
breast disappeared. After their marriage, 
the god and goddess entered their temple 
as MlnaksI and Sundaresvarar. 

At the seventeen-day Chittrai festival, 
celebrated annually, the images of Mln- 
aksI and Sundaresvarar are taken through 
the streets of Madurai and their marriage 
ceremony is enacted (Fuller 1992: 190). 
MlnaksI is unusual in that, though she is 
Siva’s wife, she has her own sanctum and 
is worshipped before her husband, only 
being worshipped with him during their 
annual festival. After the festival, MlnaksI 
reverts to her independent character. 
MlnaksI is a very beautiful benign-looking 
goddess who holds a parrot, a symbol of 
peace and happiness. She was probably a 
popular regional goddess. Despite her 
ritual purity and orthodoxy, it seems 
likely that animal sacrifices were once 
offered in her temple for, periodically, 
MlnaksI is presented with a pumpkin 
smeared with a red paste (kumkum) that 
represents, when cut, a sacrificial head 
(Fuller 1992: 97). 

See also: Chittrai; Madurai; Parvatl; Siva; 
Sundaresvarar 

Lynn Foulston 
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Further reading 

Balaram Iyer, T.G.S. 1994. History and 
Description of Sri Meenakshi Temple, 8th 
edn. Madurai: Sri Karthik Agency. 

Fuller, C.J. 1992. The Camphor Flame: Popular 
Hinduism and Society in India. Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press. 

MIRABAI (cl 498-1 546) 

Mlrabal was one of India’s greatest and 
most loved saints. Born at Merta in Wes- 
tern Rajasthan, only child of the local 
clan chief, Ratna Singh of the Rathor 
caste, she lost her mother in infancy and 
was brought up by her uncle, son of Vir- 
amdeva. In 1516 she married Bhojraj, 
Maharana Sanga, the ruler of Mewar, and 
thus went to dwell in the great fortress of 
Chittaur (Chittorgarh), where a temple 
dedicated to her still stands. When she 
was widowed only live years into her 
marriage, her father-in-law became her 
protector, but after his death she became 
for years the butt of his family's hosti- 
lity, as is documented in many of her 
poems, and also in contemporary poems, 
as well as hagiographic literature. Her 
behaviour, public singing of devotional 
songs and her taste for the company of 
Vaisnava holy men was judged scanda- 
lous not only in view of the mores of the 
time but also because the tutelary deity 
of the royal family was Durga. Having 
escaped several murder attempts through, 
she believed, the intervention of Krsna, 
she moved first to Ajmer then to Vrnda- 
vana and Puskara, evading the 1534 sack 
of Chittaur by Bahadur Shah. She later 
visited a number of pilgrimage centres, 
including Benares (Varanasi) and then 
apparently retired to the major Krsna 
temple at Dvaraka in Kathiawar, where 
she died at the end of the 1540s, mir- 
aculously absorbed, it is said, into the 
main icon, a not unusual metaphor for 
final emancipation. 

Mira (bal is honorific) composed a 
number of devotional poems (pada), 


which from the seventeenth century were 
collected in diverse anthologies (alongside 
the work of other poets). Many texts 
attributed to her match neither her style, 
her theology nor her language, old 
rajasthnl, a dialect close to braj which is 
closely associated with Krsna devotional- 
ism. Further, so great was her appeal that 
her poems were early translated into 
many northern Indian vernaculars. The 
most reliable modern edition (by Acharya 
Parasuram Caturvedi, Prayag, 1964) con- 
tains 201 padas expressing her spiritual 
endeavour (sadhana) in her very dis- 
tinctive poetic voice. 

Like those of all bhakti poets of the 
period, Mira's poems are designed to be 
sung, which determined the versification 
so as to match specific rhythm-cycles 
(tala). Each pada is also associated with 
one of the Hindustani melodic patterns 
(raga) in order to generate in singer and 
audience particular emotions; no fewer 
than seventy ragas, also relating to times 
of the day and the year, were used to that 
effect. Mira was not only a great poet but 
also an accomplished musician. 

The religious world of Mira is that of 
bhakti, in her case the passionate surren- 
der to the love of Krsna, intensely perso- 
nal and erotic, focused on the mutual 
relationship between lover and beloved, 
involving a complete renunciation of the 
world. The depth of that love is expressed 
in the joy of mystical union but also, and 
often, in longing and the suffocating 
anguish of separation, evoking an aston- 
ishing variety of psychological situations 
and emotions. 

Mira’s poetry still guides, informs and 
sustains people’s devotion, be they Vais- 
nava or not, literate or not, throughout 
India and the diaspora. 

See also : Bhakti movement; Diaspora; 
Durga; Dvaraka; Krsna; Languages; 
Music; Poetry; TIrthayatra; Vaisnavism; 
Varanasi; Vrndavana 

Daniel Mariau 
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Further reading 

Alston, A.J. (trans.). 1980. The Devotional 
Poems of Mirahai. Delhi: Motilal Barnarsidass. 

MITRA 

‘Friend’, ‘contract’. A quasi-solar Aditya 
usually paired in a dvandva formulation 
with Varuna. Unlike his Iranian and 
Roman counterparts, Mitra as an inde- 
pendent personage is insignificant: only 
one Rgvedic hymn is dedicated to him 
(3.59). Commenting on Rgveda 1.2.7, 
Sayana describes Mitra presiding over the 
day, Varuna over the night. One theory 
holds that the dvandvic union of Mitra 
and Varuna (Mitravaruna) possibly 
represents an apotropaic application of 
the title ‘friend’ to the otherwise frighten- 
ing and dangerous Varuna. 

See also : Varuna 

Michael York 

MOHA, RAGA, DVESA 

Moha, ‘delusion’, raga, ‘attachment’, and 
dvesa, ‘aversion’, are the three principal 
psychological obstacles to freedom 
(moksa) in Vedanta (Potter 1981: 317) 
and are mutually associated in the causal 
chain that supports erroneous experience 
in Buddhism (Dasgupta 1922-55, 2: 143). 
While some passages count attachment 
(here iccha) and aversion as the source of 
the delusion concerning pairs of opposites 
that keeps beings in the cycle of transmi- 
gration (Samsara) {Bhagavadgtta 7.27; 
van Buitenen 1981: 101), moha is asso- 
ciated with ignorance in Nyaya-Vaisesika 
and is at the root of other defects such as 
raga and dvesa (Potter 1977: 234). Simi- 
larly, moha is counted as one of the five 
fundamental misconceptions in Samkhya 
( Sdmkhyakdrika 48) and is associated 
with the identification of the self (Purusa) 
with the instruments of cognition that are 
evolutes of nature (Prakrti) in Yoga 
( Yogasutra 2.6). Raga is the disposition to 


pursue pleasure ( Yogasutra 2.7) and its 
opposite is dvesa, the disposition to avoid 
sorrow ( Yogasutra 2.8). 

See also: Moksa; Nyaya-Vaisesika; Purusa; 
Prakrti; Samkhya; Samsara; Vedanta 

Peter M. Scharf 
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Quarterly, Santiniketan) 38.4: 132-60. 
Prithipaul, K. Dad. 1988. Moha: A Study in 
the Metaphysics of Error in the Brahmcmical 
Tradition. Madras: Southern Publications, 
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MOHINI 

While the gods (devas) and demons 
(asuras) are fighting among themselves 
over the nectar (amrta) that has been 
harvested from the churning of the pri- 
mordial ocean of milk (ksirasagara), Lord 
Visnu appears as the beautiful MohinI 
(literally, ‘a captivating woman’) and 
seduces the demons long enough for the 
gods to run off with the nectar. Lord Siva 
falls in love with MohinI (really Lord 
Visnu) and their offspring is known as 
Sasta (or Ayyappan or Hariharaputra), 
who is the presiding deity of the Sabar- 
imala temple in eastern Kerala. Another 
name of the child is Ayenar, who is also 
one of the several major ‘village deities’ 
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(gramadevatas) worshipped in South 
India for the protection of rural society 
from natural and supernatural calamities. 
The classical Indian dance form known as 
Mohinlattam draws inspiration from this 
figure of MohinI, especially her role in the 
above story and her (again Lord Visnu) 
saving of Lord Siva from the demon Bhasma 
by performing a dance known as ‘the 
dance for the liberated one’ (muktanrtya). 

See also: Asuras; Ayyappan; Dance; 

Deities; Gramadevatas; Siva; Visnu 

Deven M. Patel 
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MOKSA 

The word moksa means liberation, which 
first occurs in verb forms of the root muc, 
before yielding the abstract form moksa, 
or mukti or vimukti - forms which are 
then found in all the four ‘religions’ of 
India: Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism and 
Sikhism. It is usually rendered by the 
word ‘liberation’ in English and con- 
stitutes the counterpart to ‘salvation’ in 
the Abrahamic religions. 

If moksa means liberation, then such 
questions as liberation for whom, libera- 
tion for what and liberation from what 
naturally arise. The answer provided by 
the various religions of Indian origin at 
one level is essentially similar: moksa, or 
liberation, is attained by the jlva, or the 
embodied being; moksa is for bliss or 
perfect and permanent happiness and 
moksa constitutes freedom from being 
trapped in the endless cycle of birth and 
death, in which one is continually reborn 
in accordance with one’s karma and in 
which the experience of supreme felicity 
which comes from transcending the 


karmic involvement in samsara is denied 
one. There is also broad agreement that 
the jlvas’ involvement in this process of 
samsara is beginningless (anadi) and 
would continue without end until happily 
terminated by moksa. The school of 
Hindu materialism known by such names 
as Lokayata Svabhavavada, or Carvaka, 
however, constitutes an exception here. 
According to this school the doctrine of 
reincarnation and therefore moksa is a 
myth; so also the idea of dharma or 
righteousness, as the universe lacks the 
kind of moral supervision implied by the 
concepts of karma and dharma. The only 
goal worth pursuing is that of kama or 
worldly pleasures, which are secured 
through artha or material gain. The more 
sophisticated version of this school 
acknowledges analogues to dharma and 
moksa. It does not accept dharma as 
embodying morality but it accepts rajad- 
harma or the system of law and order 
imposed by the king because violation of 
it brings punishment, which compromises 
the goal of achieving kama or pleasure. 
Similarly, although Hindu materialists 
discard the idea of rebirth they do con- 
cede that as a human being one must 
face death and that one could distin- 
guish usefully between a painful and a 
relatively painless or ‘good death’. Dying 
in pleasant circumstances (as embodied in 
the American expression ‘what a way to 
go’) is then taken to be the counterpart to 
moksa. 

Each school of Hindu philosophy like- 
wise has its own conception of moksa. 
According to the Nyaya school of 
thought, so long as the soul is in contact 
with the body, the body, on account of 
the sense organs, is liable to experiences 
which may be pleasant or unpleasant. 
Hence, in order to be liberated the soul 
must be free of the body and the senses. 
In such a state it cannot experience pain, 
pleasure or even consciousness. Hence 
this state is called apavarga and described 
in Nyaya as one of total cessation of pain, 
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rather than as involving the positive 
experience of joy. Hence moksa is the 
cessation of duhkha, or suffering, which 
comes from cessation of rebirth in any 
form. The process is explained in the 
Nydyasutra (1.1.2) as follows: knowledge 
removes ignorance, ignorance once 
removed dispels desire, aversion and error 
which give rise to karma; when they end 
karma ends, and end of karma means end 
of rebirth. The knowledge which sets this 
salvific chain in motion is the knowledge 
of the sixteen philosophical and logical 
categories (padarthas) such as pramanas 
etc. The school of Hindu philosophy 
known as Vaisesika also presents a similar 
picture of the state of release, but the 
knowledge which brings about such 
release is the knowledge of the seven 
padarthas or categories listed in this 
system as: (1) dravya (substance); (2) guna 
(qualities); (3) karma (activity); (4) sama- 
nya (generality); (5) visesa (particularity); 
(6) samavaya (inherence); and (7) abhava 
(non-existence). The categories whose 
knowledge leads to liberation are largely 
epistemological in the case of Nyaya and 
ontological in the case of Vaisesika. 

Unlike the schools of Nyaya and 
Vaisesika, the third school of Hindu phi- 
losophy, that of Samkhya, accepts con- 
sciousness as the defining attribute of the 
soul. This system, unlike the previous 
two, brings all of matter into the category 
of prakrti, and moksa in this school con- 
sists of liberating the self, characterised by 
pure consciousness (purusa), from prakrti. 
When the purusa releases its 'alonencss’ 
(kaivalya) from prakrti, it is liberated 
from pain. In Samkhya also one does not 
experience pleasure in this state, because 
in this system pleasure is associated with 
one of the three gunas of prakrti which 
the purusa transcends; nevertheless there 
is the peace which comes from realising 
one’s own true nature. This experience 
can be had even in this life according to 
Samkhya and is called jlvanmukti or 
embodied liberation, while in the systems 


of Nyaya and Vaisesika such liberation 
represents a post-mortem state. According 
to Samkhya the soul remains in the body 
after liberation in life but is not bound by 
it. The fourth school of Hindu thought, 
called Yoga, largely shares the metaphysi- 
cal principles of Samkhya and is dis- 
tinguished by the greater attention it pays 
to the process for bringing about the 
separation of purusa from prakrti. Eight 
such steps are spelt out in the system: (1) 
yama (live rules such as abstention from 
killing etc.); (2) niyama (five rules for 
cultivating moral virtues, like purity etc.); 
(3) asana (meditational posture); (4) pra- 
nayama (breath control); (5) pratyahara 
(withdrawal of the senses from sense 
objects); (6) dharana (holding the mind in 
this state); (7) dhyana (concentration); 
and (8) samadhi or states of absorption 
resulting in cessation of mental modifica- 
tions, when the self abides in its essential 
pure consciousness. This is kaivalya. 
There is, however, one major point of 
difference between the schools of classical 
Samkhya and Yoga. Samkhya is atheistic 
but Yoga accepts the existence of God, 
like the schools of Nyaya and Vaisesika. 

The fifth school of Hindu philosophy, 
namely Mlmamsa, is ritualistic in its 
orientation and interprets karma to mean 
not action in general but ritual action. It 
classifies such ritual actions into three 
categories: (1) nitya karma, or obligatory 
actions, and naimittika karma, or occa- 
sional rites, also obligatory; (2) nisiddha 
karma, or forbidden actions; and (3) kamya 
karma, or volitional rituals prompted by 
desire. As moksa comes from neutralising 
karma, Mlmamsa recommends the fol- 
lowing procedure to obtain the desired 
result: it recommends the performance of 
nitya and naimittika karma, and absten- 
tion from nisiddha karma, so that no bad 
karma accrues through acts of omission 
and commission, respectively. It also 
recommends avoiding kamya karma so 
that no good karma is generated. The 
absence of both good and bad karma 
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neutralises the operation of karma. One is 
thus liberated from samsara. 

The sixth and the most influential 
school of Hindu thought is Vedanta. It 
offers a philosophical interpretation of 
the Vedas, as distinguished from MImamsa, 
which is oriented towards a ritualistic 
orientation of it. Several systems of 
Vedanta have evolved over the centuries 
on account of its popularity as a philoso- 
phical school. The views of three such 
systems: Advaita Vedanta, Visistadvaita 
Vedanta and Dvaita Vedanta, are sum- 
marised below. 

According to Advaita Vedanta, nirguna 
Brahman represents the sole spiritual rea- 
lity and one attains moksa when one realises 
that one’s own self (atman) is identical 
with it. It is the illusion of one’s separate- 
ness from it which is the cause of one’s 
bondage in samsara. Once this illusion is 
overcome, liberation is obtained. The 
illusion is overcome when one listens to 
this insight carefully (sravana), reflects on 
it constantly (manana) and meditates on 
it deeply (nididhyasana). If this course of 
spiritual practice is successfully followed, 
knowledge of this identity (jnana) brings 
about a liberative transformation of one’s 
understanding of oneself and the world. 
Such moksa can be obtained in a pre- 
mortem state. The most celebrated 
exponent of this school is Ramanuja 
(c. 788-820 ce). 

According to Visistadvaita Vedanta, the 
ultimate reality about the world is repre- 
sented by saguna Brahman or God, and 
the universe and the souls are inseparable 
from it and comprised within it in a state 
of utter dependence. When the atman 
realises its true relationship with God in 
complete devotion, moksa is achieved 
through God's grace. Such moksa, how- 
ever, is a postmortem state. The most 
celebrated exponent of this school is 
Ramanuja (1017-1137). 

According to Dvaita Vedanta, the ulti- 
mate reality is saguna Brahman or God 
as Visnu, while the universe and the 


individual souls are quite distinct from it 
and utterly dependent on it. Liberation is 
achieved by God’s grace and represents a 
postmortem state. The most celebrated 
exponent of this school is Madhva 
(1199-1278). 

Apart from Hinduism, Buddhism also 
accepts the concept of moksa, although 
the preferred word for it is nirvana. 
According to Buddhism, human beings 
do not possess any underlying permanent 
essence such as the atman, although such 
an assumption pervades Hinduism. 
Atman is not a part of the solution but a 
part of the problem. Once one realises 
that one’s sense of the ego is merely a 
figment of the imagination without any 
objective counterpart, one discovers the 
true nature of things and is liberated from 
samsara and karma. And such a state can 
be achieved while alive. 

Jainism also possesses its own concept 
of moksa. Karma consists of very fine 
particles of matter according to Jainism, 
which actually invade the soul and weigh 
it down, just as dust might penetrate an 
orb of light. Through a life of rigorous 
asceticism it is possible to purge the soul 
of such matter, as well as prevent it from 
accumulating fresh matter. When it 
achieves this state the soul rises to the top 
of the universe and dwells there in bliss, 
forever freed from the trammels of karma 
and rebirth. 

Buddhism and Jainism are atheistic 
religions; moksa in Sikhism is, by con- 
trast, located in a firmly theistic world- 
view. The soul is trapped in the world 
from beginningless time, having lost sight 
of God; by constantly remembering God 
one finally realises him and achieves 
moksa in this very life. Such a life consists 
of five spiritual stages: the first is repre- 
sented by pious living (dharam khand); 
the second by knowledge (gian khand); 
the third by effort (saram khand); in the 
fourth one receives the grace of god 
(karam khand) and finally one attains to 
the truth of God (sach khand). 
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Another perspective on moksa is pro- 
vided not by the final point of liberation 
but by focusing on the initial point of the 
seeker seeking such liberation. This 
involves a shift in our focus from the end 
represented by moksa to the means by 
which it is achieved. 

The human personality with its various 
components provides a good starting 
point for mapping out the various paths 
of moksa. One may begin with the initial 
observation that the human being 
obviously functions in this world with the 
awareness of possessing a body and a 
mind. Any spiritual technique which 
enables this person to forge a link with 
the ultimate reality, which produces a lib- 
erative outcome or moksa, could be 
called a yoga. The word yoga also means 
union - so any path which united the 
spiritual seeker with his or her spiritual 
goal could be called a yoga. 

Hatha Yoga is that form of yoga which 
takes the body as the starting point and 
enables one to achieve moksa by making 
the dormant spiritual energy lying coiled 
up at the bottom of the spine like a ser- 
pent (called kundalinl) move through it to 
the head, at which point moksa is 
attained. This path to moksa visualises 
certain nodal points along the spine as 
part of its spiritual cartography. Five of 
these correspond to the divisions of the 
vertebral column: muladhara (cervical); 
svadhisthana (dorsal); manipuraka 
(lumbar); anahata (sacral); and visuddha 
(coccygeal). The sixth is placed between 
the eyebrows (ajna) and the seventh at the 
top of the head (sahasrara). 

Raja Yoga, on the other hand, begins 
with the mind but deals with it only in its 
most general aspect. It then takes the 
seeker through the eight stages already 
discussed earlier, which are: 

• Samadhi 

• Dhyana 

• Dharana 

• Pratyahara 


• Pranayama 

• Asana 

• Niyama 

• Yama. 

The system also distinguishes between 
various forms of samadhi which are: 

sasmita ) 

sananda I . 

. _ > samprainata samadhi 

savicara 

savitarka J 

At the savitarka stage, the mind (citta) 
works with an object of the physical 
world, such as an image. In the next stage 
(savicara), the mind catches hold of its 
subtle essence. The process gets subtler in 
the sananda stage, when one focuses on 
the sense itself doing the seeing, and this 
leads one to the ego behind the sense in 
the sasmita stage. As it proceeds further 
the mind also becomes freed from its 
habitual individuation by the ego, when it 
turns out to be nothing but pure con- 
sciousness shining by itself in the state of 
asamprajnata samadhi. 

So far we have used the body and the 
mind in their broadest sense as our start- 
ing point. Just as one could use a physio- 
logical function as the starting point for 
moksa, the way Tantra uses sex, or Laya 
Yoga uses sound, one could also similarly 
use psychological functions as the starting 
point. One could thus conceivably use 
cognition itself for this purpose, but typi- 
cally the three functions of the psyche 
which have been utilised for this function 
are thinking, feeling and willing. 

The use of thinking as a spiritual 
avenue points in the direction of Jnana 
Yoga or the path of knowledge. It will be 
obvious that the Hindu schools of Nyaya, 
Vaisesika and Samkhya made extensive 
use of this method but it is the method 
used by Advaita Vedanta par excellence. 

The use of feeling as a spiritual avenue 
points in the direction of Bhakti Yoga, 
which was utilised by theistic Yoga and 
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Table 1 


Mode of worship 

Mode of relation 

Mode of liberation 

1. Caryd 

External worship 

Ddsa-marga 

Servant-master 

Salokya 

Residence in God’s world 

2. Kriya 

Intimate service to God 

Sat-putra-marga 
"Good" son-father 

Samipya 

Proximity to God 

3. Yoga 

Mental concentration on God 

Sakha-marga 

Friend-to-friend 

Sdriipya 

Having same form as God 

4. Jhana 

Knowledge of God 

San-marga 
Path of truth 

Sayujya 

Union with God 


the schools of Visistadvaita and Dvaita 
Vedanta. The last two represent the form 
of Hindu theism known as Vaisnavism 
but Hindu Saivism has also made exten- 
sive use of devotion. Bhakti Yoga uses 
human emotional relationships as para- 
digms for the divine and the school of 
Saiva Siddhanta enables one to draw up a 
diagram which posits correlations 
between modes of worship, emotional 
attitudes, modes of disciple and modes of 
salvation (see Table 1). Willing as a third 
function of the psyche points in the 
direction of Karma Yoga. 

According to Karma Yoga, moksa can 
be achieved by continuing to live and act 
in the world as we usually do but chan- 
ging the spirit in which we perform these 
daily duties. Our activities in the world 
are usually motivated by desire, but if we 
begin performing them out of a sense of 
impersonal duty rather than personal 
desire the very karma which normally 
binds us to samsara will take us out of it 
and ensure that we achieve moksa. Such 
selfless action through which moksa is 
achieved is called niskama-karma. It is 
one of the major paths advocated in the 
BhagavadgTta. 

See also : Advaita; Asana; Artha; Bhaga- 
vadglta; Bhakti; Brahman; Dharma; 
Dvaita; Guna; Hatha Yoga; JIva; Kaivalya; 
Kama; Karma (as path); Karma (Law of 
Action); Laya Yoga; Lokayata; Madhva; 
Nyaya; Nyayasutras; Nyaya-Vaisesika; 
Prakrti; Pramanas; Purusa; Purva 


MImamsa; Raja Yoga; Saiva Siddhanta; 
Saivism; Samkhya; Vaisesika; Vaisnavism; 
Vedanta; Visistadvaita; Visnu; Yoga 

Arvind Sharma 
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MONIER- WILLIAMS, SIR 
MONIER (1819-99) 

English Indologist born in Bombay, son 
of the surveyor-general of the Bombay 
presidency. For most of his life named 
simply Monier Williams, in 1889 he 
adopted his Christian name as a second 
surname. After studying at Oxford and 
the East India Company’s Haileybury 
College, Monier-Williams had intended to 
go to India as a writer for the East India 
Company, but the death of his younger 
brother resulted in him remaining in 
England and returning to Oxford, where 
he studied Sanskrit under H.H. Wilson. 
In 1844 he was appointed professor at 
Haileybury and in 1860 succeeded Wilson 
as Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford. 
The appointment was controversial, and 
widely held to be due to the suspicion that 
his rival, F. Max Muller, a much more 
liberal Christian than Monier-Williams, 
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represented the sort of continental scho- 
larship which had given rise to David 
Strauss’ Life of Jesus and Ludwig Feuer- 
bach’s Essence of Christianity, recently 
translated into English by George Eliot. 
Monier-Williams also made a virtue of his 
personal familiarity with India, in con- 
trast to the more strictly textual approach 
of German scholarship. Thus in 1882 he 
published one of the first accounts of the 
Swami Narayana Sampradaya and an 
edition and translation of the SiksapatrJ, 
a copy of which he himself had received 
from an acarya of the sampradaya in 
India in 1876. His orientation is also 
demonstrated in his 1872 Sanskrit-Eng- 
lish dictionary, which is notorious for its 
rather insufficiently acknowledged depen- 
dence upon the Sanskrit-German dic- 
tionary (1855-75) of Rudolf von Roth 
(1821-95) and Otto von Bohtlingk (181 5— 
1904). Ladislav Zgusta comments that 
whereas Roth and Bohtlingk’s dictionary 
treated Sanskrit literature as a closed 
canon, Monier-Williams worked with an 
open canon where, arguably, Sanskrit was 
a living language (Zgusta 1988: 160). 
Most of Monier-Williams’ other works 
were intended for the instruction of stu- 
dents or the wider public and include 
several introductory works on Indian 
religions and an anthology of Sanskrit 
literature in translation (Monier-Williams 
1875) which had three editions in two 
years. Monier-Williams was instrumental in 
the foundation of the Oxford Indian Insti- 
tute and in raising money in India for it. 

See also : Hinduism, history of scholarship; 
Muller, Friedrich Max; Swami Narayana 
Sampradaya; Sampradaya; Wilson, Harold 
Hayman 
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MOTHER, THE (MIRRA 
ALFASSA) (1878-1973) 

An extraordinary mystic and spiritual 
leader, the Mother was Sri Aurobindo’s 
spiritual collaborator. As a child she had 
a series of spiritual experiences leading to 
her realisation of the Divine. She was also 
an accomplished artist, musician and 
writer. In 1914 she met Sri Aurobindo 
and six years later joined him in Pondi- 
cherry, where she stayed for the rest of her 
life to collaborate with him in his spiritual 
mission aimed at the complete transfor- 
mation of human consciousness. 

The Mother oversaw the daily activities 
of Sri Aurobindo Ashram, founded the 
International Centre of Education and in 
1968 founded Auroville, an experimental 
international community devoted to 
human unity. The Mother’s spiritual 
work was concerned with the activation 
of the highest human spiritual potential 
and the transformation of the physical 
body at the cellular level. Her complete 
writings are compiled in The Collected 
Works of the Mother and The Mother’s 
Agenda. 

See also : Asram(a) (Religious Community); 
Auroville; Ghose, Aurobindo 
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MOTHERHOOD 

In pre-modern Hinduism, as in many 
contemporary circles, motherhood was 
the raison d'etre of womanhood. As the 
Manusmrti (9.96) says, ‘Women were cre- 
ated to bear children, and men to extend 
the line; therefore, scriptures have pre- 
scribed that the Law is to be carried out 
in common with the wife’ (Olivelle 2004: 
161). According to TaittirTya Upanisad 
(1.11.2), one’s mother is a deity. Accord- 
ing to Mahabharata (12.109.15-16), 
moreover, venerating a mother is ten 
times as important as venerating a father. 
Because mothers nourish children within 
their wombs, bear them painfully and care 
for infants lovingly, mothers are the 
supreme refuges and protectors ( Mahab - 
harata 12.258.20). Even personal suffering 
is involved (KuntI as the ideal, long- 
suffering mother ( Mahabharata 1.138.15- 
19)). Matricide is a heinous sin, according 
to Mahabharata (12.258.39), although, 
according to the Ramayana, Bharata’s 
desire to kill his mother Kaikeyl, whom 
he blames for his father’s death, is barely 
held in check (Ramayana 2.74.7). The 
mother’s high status is best described by 
the Manusmrti (2.145): ‘The teacher is ten 
times greater than the tutor; the father is 
a hundred times greater than the teacher; 
but the mother is a thousand times 
greater than the father’ (Olivelle 2004: 34). 
The childless woman is pitiful, by contrast, 
her condition being a result of sin. Her 
husband may marginalise her by taking 
another wife or even abandoning her. 

Anthropologists and psychiatrists, too, 
have documented motherhood as the 
defining feature of the pre-modern Hindu 
woman’s identity. The girl-child is socia- 
lised into the role of motherhood, espe- 


cially by puberty rituals that celebrate her 
fertility. After marriage, pregnancy elim- 
inates the fear of infertility and dramati- 
cally enhances her status in the extended 
family. She receives extra care and atten- 
tion. She gets even more after returning 
to her natal home for several months 
before delivery. 

Hindus traditionally praised mothers, 
especially mothers of sons. A common 
blessing was ‘May you be the mother of 
many sons’. Hinduism attached great 
importance to sons for religious, eco- 
nomic, social and political reasons. 

Despite all this praise for mothers, 
other attitudes appear in mythology, 
theology and anthropological accounts. 
Because patrilineal solidarity takes pre- 
cedence over conjugal solidarity, women 
sometimes compensate for lack of emo- 
tional intimacy with their husbands by 
transferring unfulfilled love to their chil- 
dren, especially their sons. This situation 
is exacerbated because of late weaning 
and constant maternal attention during 
the early years. The effect on sons can be 
overwhelming. In fact, it can give rise to 
feelings of being engulfed and seduced, 
which have their mythic counterparts in 
mothers and goddesses who are both 
caring and rejecting, loving and angry. All 
this, in turn, might contribute later to 
ambivalence towards women. 

See also : Dharmasastras; Divorce; Gender; 
KuntI; Mahabharata; Ramayana; Upani- 
sads; Women, status of; Women’s rites 
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MUDRA 

Mudra, originally ‘insignia’ or ‘seal’ (as of 
a court official), came to designate hand 
gestures in ritual, theatre and icono- 
graphy. A mudra is a symbolic repre- 
sentation of some concrete object, 
abstract idea or action, which in some 
forms of ritual (especially in Tantrism) is 
part of an elaborate act of mimesis. Like 
mantra, to which it is closely connected in 
the ritual context, mudra has the power 
to make the sacred actively present. 
According to Abhinavagupta, mudra, 
mantra and dhyana (mental image) are 
the three essential features of tantric 


practice, corresponding to the body, 
speech and mind of both deity and prac- 
titioner ( Tantraloka 15.259). Some tantric 
mudras are secret, either as part of eso- 
teric rituals or as secret signs by which 
members of a sect recognise each other. 
Others are common to all forms of puja 
to the deities. 

Ritual mudras are used for purifi- 
cation - of practitioner, site and offerings 
(a very simple example is snapping of the 
fingers to ward off potentially destructive 
demonic influences); also as means of 
invoking the deity; and for presenting 
offerings, especially of an abstract or 
inner kind (such as the worshipper’s own 
self). They are also used in interior medi- 
tation, to identify the practitioner with 
the deity, and in the process of cosmic 
creation and dissolution that lies at the 
heart of tantric practice. The power of 
different deities can be placed upon parts 
of the practitioner's body by means of 
special mudras known as nyasa. 

Mudra has subsidiary meanings, deriv- 
ing from its primary one as sign or 
symbol. It can signify the female partner 
of the tantric practitioner, who is the 
‘seal’ or representative of the supreme 
Sakti, the Goddess. This is probably the 
original reason for the inclusion of mudra 
among the five Ms or pancmakara in 
tantric ‘circle worship’ (cakra puja), along 
with wine, meat, fish and sexual inter- 
course. But in this special context mudra 
signifies grain or parched rice. 

The hand gestures used in dance were 
called hasta in the classical texts but are 
often referred to as mudra today. Special 
gestures identify divinities or are stylised 
representations of natural objects, and are 
used to portray a narrative. In icono- 
graphy sometimes the hand postures of 
the various deities which convey a theolo- 
gical message are called mudra, although 
this is more usual in a Buddhist context. 
Common to all deities are the two ges- 
tures of reassurance (abhaya) and giving 
(dana). 
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Mudra or mudra-bandhana is also the 
term used to designate certain body postures 
used in tantric forms of yoga in order to 
arouse the kundalinl force within the body. 

See also : Abhinavagupta; Buddhism, rela- 
tionship with Hinduism; Dana; Dance; 
Kundalinl Yoga; Mantra; Pancamakara; 
Puja; Sakti; Tantrism; Woodroffe, John 
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MUKTANANDA, SWAMI 
(1908-82) 

Swami Muktananda initiated thousands 
of Indians and Westerners (including a 
number of celebrities) into his school of 
Siddha Yoga meditation. He had previously 
wandered around India as a monk for 
several years, studying with various tea- 
chers, eventually becoming a disciple of 
Bhagavan Nityanada. On the guru’s death 
he claimed the succession and powers. His 
main teaching methods were sakti pata 
initiation (awakening kundalinl energy), 
meditation and yoga. 

In 1970 Muktananda moved to the 
United States, at the invitation of the Amer- 
ican teacher Baba Ram Dass. He taught 
there until his death, and was generally well 
regarded. Later, however, allegations of 
sexual misconduct, assaults and gun pos- 
session surfaced (disputed by his followers). 
He left thirty-one asrams and numerous 
meditation centres around the world. 

Muktananda appointed his son Nitya- 
nanda and daughter Gurumayi Chidvila- 
sananda as his successors, but after a 
leadership struggle between them Gur- 
umayi emerged the victor. The movement 


has an active programme of teaching and 
events in its headquarters in the US and 
around the world. 

See also : Asram(a) (religious community); 
Guru; Kundalinl Yoga; Meditation; Sakti; 
Siddha; Yoga 
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MULLER, FRIEDRICH MAX 
(1823-1900) 

German Sanskritist and comparative phi- 
lologist. Muller was born in Dessau and 
studied Sanskrit, comparative philology 
and philosophy at Leipzig, Berlin and 
Paris. His early works include German 
translations of the Hitopadesa (1844) and 
Kalidasa’s Meghaduta (1847). In 1846 he 
went to England, where he was to remain 
for the rest of his life, eventually becom- 
ing something of a celebrity scholar. With 
the support of the East India Company, 
Muller began his critical edition of the 
Rgveda with Sayana’s commentary, which, 
sometimes to the chagrin of other San- 
skritists, was to occupy him for almost 
the next three decades. In 1850 he began 
lecturing on modern languages at Oxford, 
and in 1854 became a full professor. After 
the death of H.H. Wilson, Muller applied 
for the Boden Chair of Sanskrit but, for 
reasons as much political and religious as 
scholarly, this went instead to M. Monier- 
Williams. In 1868 a chair in comparative 
philology was created for him, the first to 
be established by the University itself 
rather than by private or royal endow- 
ment. Already in 1856, Muller had 
summed up his theory of the origins of 
religion in myth by suggesting that 
‘mythology is a disease of language’ in 
which ‘ nomina became numina’. In the last 
decades of his life, during which he edited 
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the Sacred Books of the East, comparative 
mythology and the study of religion 
became his primary interests. Where he 
had once been concerned to demonstrate 
the properly scientific nature of the study 
of language, he now advocated the estab- 
lishment of a ‘science of religions’ (Muller 
1873). The religions of India, and the 
Veda in particular, were of the greatest 
importance to this endeavour, as they 
represented the first stage of human reli- 
gion, in which the attribution of divinity 
to natural phenomena could still be seen 
in the literal meanings of the names of the 
Vedic gods (Muller 1878). Although he 
never visited India, it is there that Muller 
retains his celebrity, being both honoured, 
in the names of streets and of German 
cultural institutes (elsewhere in the world 
named for Goethe), and reviled, as an 
agent of the East India Company, paid to 
destroy Hinduism by translating its scrip- 
tures in a demeaning way. 

See also : Hinduism, history of scholarship; 
Kalidasa; Monier-Williams, Sir Monier; 
Sacred Books of the East; Samhita; Veda; 
Wilson, Harold Hayman 
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MUNDAKA UPANISAD 

See: Upanisads 


MUNI 

The word Muni usually refers to a sage or 
ascetic or someone endowed with great 
spiritual powers. The Katha Upanisad 
(1.4) speaks of a Muni as having trans- 
cended earthly desires and concentrating 
on the atman. Hence a Muni is a person 
who has advanced far on the path to 
moksa (liberation) or enlightenment or 
has attained it. Such a person’s focus is on 
the inner being, which is identical to 
Brahman or the ultimate reality, rather 
than on matters to do with the temporal 
world and, therefore, is one who has 
abandoned all earthly desires and 
thoughts which bind one to the finite 
world. Such people are often bound by a 
vow of silence. The word has been applied 
to such illustrious sages as Agastya, 
Kasyapa and Bhrgu. The term has been 
used to denote female ascetics as well. 
The word most probably arises from the 
Sanskrit term mauna (silence). 

See also: Agastya; Atman; Brahman; 
Moksa; Rsi; Upanisads 
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MUNSHI, KANAIYALKAU 
( 1887 - 1971 ) 

More commonly known as Kulapati 
K.M. Munshi, he was one of the sig- 
nificant figures of the Hindu renaissance 
that flourished in the first half of the 
twentieth century. He came under the 
influence of Sri Aurobindo whilst study- 
ing law at Baroda College. His passion for 
India’s independence led him to join 
Annie Besant’s All India Home Rule 
League in 1916 and then to become a 
member of the Indian National Congress. 
He took part in the Salt Satyagraha in 
1930 and was imprisoned by the British 
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for his political activities on more than 
one occasion. 

After independence he enjoyed a suc- 
cessful political career, serving as Home 
Minister in the first Congress government 
and Food and Agricultural Minister in 
1950. From 1952 to 1957 he was governor 
of the state of Uttar Pradesh. However, in 
spite of his political activity, K.M. Mun- 
shi’s passion was for Indian culture; he 
founded the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan in 
1938 and devoted himself to its develop- 
ment as India’s foremost cultural institu- 
tion. In addition he was a successful 
novelist writing in Gujarati. 

See also: Besant, Annie; Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan; Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; 
Ghose, Aurobindo; Hinduism, modern and 
contemporary 
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MURTI 

See: Image worship; Iconography, modern 

MURTI, TIRUPATTUR 
RAMASESHAYYER 
VENKATACHAUA (1902-86) 

Indian philosopher. Born to a South 
Indian brahmana family, Murti’s early 
studies were interrupted by his active 
participation in the nationalist movement 
under Gandhi’s leadership, including a 
period of five months’ imprisonment. 
From 1925 Murti studied both Sanskrit 
and the Western philosophical tradition, 
receiving a BA, MA and later DLitt from 
Banaras Hindu University and the titles 
of Sastri and Acarya from Banaras San- 


skrit College. Although best known for 
his work on Buddhism (1955, 1960), 
especially Madhyamika, Murti also wrote 
on Advaita Vedanta, co-authoring a work 
on the Vedantic theory of ignorance, and 
on Indian philosophy of language. His 
work is distinguished by his mastery of 
both traditional Indian and Western phi- 
losophical approaches, and creative phi- 
losophical thinking on the basis of sound 
historical scholarship, summed up in his 
personal statement ‘The Philosophy of 
Spirit’ (1952; reprinted in Coward 1983). 

See also: Advaita; Gandhi, Mohandas Kar- 
amchand; Hinduism, history of scholarship; 
Vedanta 
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MURUKAN 

An ancient Tamil god of war generally 
supposed to have pre-dated the cultural 
and religious influence of Sanskrit tradi- 
tions. However, most studies of the god 
acknowledge that the present-day cult of 
Murukan is heavily influenced by a 
synthesis of early Tamil religious forma- 
tions and the Vedic god of war, variously 
known as Skanda, Kumara or Karttikeya. 
As the latter figure was assimilated into 
Saivite traditions, appearing as Siva’s 
second son, the contemporary figure of 
Murukan demonstrates the continuity 
between tribal folk-religion, scriptural 
religions, oral traditions and inter-regio- 
nal cults that is ubiquitous in India. 
However, any study of Murukan and his 
devotees demonstrates that it is better to 
perceive the above categories as com- 
plementary and part of an organic whole 
than as exclusive of each other. 
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It is certainly true that Murukan is the 
most important of the deities worshipped 
amongst Tamils, not only religiously but 
also as a repository for the strong Tamil 
urge to define themselves culturally and 
ethnically as distinctly separate from San- 
skritic influences. The ancient Cankam 
(Sangam) literature expressed in the Tamil 
language invokes a powerful bhakti tra- 
dition firmly based in this-worldliness 
rather than ascetic rejection. The princi- 
pal recipient of Cankam bhakti is Muru- 
kan, who is simultaneously the god of 
love and war. Rather than the transcen- 
dent message of Brahman-atman unity 
found in the Upanisads, Murukan devo- 
tees contact the god through possession, 
often achieved by frenzied dancing under 
the guidance of a shaman-type figure. 
Early texts suggest there may have been 
blood sacrifice and strong followings of 
young women possessed by the god. This 
is no longer evident amongst devotees, 
but witnesses of the annual festivals to the 
god at any of his temples or major pilgrim- 
age centres will see processions of young 
men who lacerate themselves. Pilgrimage 
groups are still led by non-brahmana 
shaman-type figures who have the power 
to be possessed and excite others into 
possession states. Murukan bhakti still 
retains a wild and frenzied element dis- 
tinctly different in tone to ritual temple 
worship associated with Brahmanical 
traditions. 

Later Murukan was absorbed into the 
Hindu pantheon through identification 
with Skanda, which allowed for his entry 
into more sedate and ritualised brah- 
mana-led worship, but in reality the 
legends of Skanda are assimilated into the 
earlier Murukan mythologies and remain 
more often a unique blending of folk reli- 
gion and scriptural tradition in which 
possession dominates as the major 
expression of contact with the sacred. 
This is assisted by Skanda’s own assim- 
ilation into Siva lore, appearing as one of 
the god’s two offspring. The identification 


with Siva allows for a syncretism with 
mainstream Sanskrit-origin traditions but 
allows for the ‘wildness’ of original Muru- 
kan worship to remain intact through 
Siva’s own affiliation to the outcaste, the 
disreputable and the supernatural. 

Murukan is generally depicted as a 
young androgynous male accompanied by 
his vahana, a peacock, and possibly 
accompanied by his two consorts, 
although Valli, his main consort, who has 
a devotional following of her own, is 
more likely to be depicted as a spear. 
Where absorbed into Saivite tradition, the 
iconographic images are more likely to be 
that of a child-Siva figure influenced by 
the god’s representation as a renunciate 
yogi. Sometimes he is found on Siva’s lap, 
either alone or accompanied by Ganesa. 

See also: Bhakti; Blood sacrifice; Brahman- 
Atman; Dalits; Ganesa; Possession; Sai- 
vism; Sanskrit; Siva; Skanda; Tapas; Tlr- 
thayatra; Upanisads; Vahanas; Yogi 
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MUSIC 

From Veda chanting to the devotional 
songs of the great bhakti saints, from lul- 
labies to the upper reaches of classical 
performance and to the soundtracks of 
‘Bollywood’ films, music pervades all of 
Hindu culture, high and low, sacred and 
profane, and is at the heart of all, bar the 
most severely ascetic, Hindu religious tra- 
ditions. As the Greek historians saw it, 
India is the original land of music, 
revealed there by Dionysus (i.e. Siva). 
Classed as an ancillary science to the 
Veda, musical theory is also called Gand- 
harvaveda, the science of the celestial 
beings who are musicians and dancers to 
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the gods. Indeed, music is deemed to have 
been created by Brahma as the fifth Veda, 
which, unlike the four others, would be 
accessible to people of all social classes 
( Natyasastra 1.12-17). The generic term 
for performance arts, Samglta, encom- 
passes dance and the dramatic arts, sing- 
ing and instrumental music, all viewed as 
complementary means of conveying 
meaning, emotions and feelings. Further, 
since the ultimate reality is ‘in the form of 
sound’ (nadabrahman), music is a mani- 
festation of the divine and, conversely, 
musical meditation (nadopasana) is a 
means of emancipation, i.e. a yoga as well 
as its end; it is also said to fulfil all four 
goals of human life (purusarthas): duty, 
wealth, pleasure and salvation. 

Apart from the rules concerning Vedic 
psalmody, the earliest extant authority on 
performance arts remains the Natyasastra 
(c. 100 ce), a treatise on ‘acting’ attributed 
to the ancient sage Bharata which is 
clearly a compilation of earlier teachings 
and which has received numerous com- 
mentaries, notably by Abhinavagupta 
(tenth century) and Nanya Deva (eleventh 
century). Also ancient is the Gltdlamkara 
(The Ornament of Song), also attributed 
to Bharata, whereas the most influential 
treatise, the Samglta Ratndkara (Music’s 
Mine of Jewels), is from the twelfth cen- 
tury. There is an immense literature on 
music, not only in Sanskrit but also in 
Persian as well as Indian vernaculars. 
Western study of Indian music was initi- 
ated by William Jones in his Music of 
India (Jones and Willard 1793), which 
draws on the main old sources. 

Vedic chant 

Each collection of the Vedic texts is 
chanted in different ways, of which the 
notation is probably the oldest on record. 
The Rgveda is psalmodised on three 
tones: anudatta (median/unraised), udatta 
(raised) and svarita (accented). In the 
written text, anudatta is represented by a 


horizontal stroke under the syllable, udatta 
has no accent and svarita has a vertical 
line above the syllable, thus: a, a, a. 

The Yajurveda is chanted on four or 
five tones, while the Samaveda uses a full 
scale of seven tones indicated by rising 
digits, while the phoneme Ra above a syl- 
lable doubles its duration. Thus, the 
hymns of the Samaveda are sung and its 
psalmody is fully musical. 

One of the preoccupations of Vedic 
ancillary sciences geared towards the oral 
preservation of the hymns has been metre 
and prosody which stipulate the arrange- 
ment of long and short syllables (matra) 
into rhythmic patterns. For the purpose of 
textual transmission the ‘continuous’ 
(samhita) chanting is underpinned by 
techniques of memorisation such as the 
word-by-word (pada) reciting where the 
effects of euphony (samdhi) that fuse 
words together are suspended, restoring 
grammatical endings. There are a number 
of types of exercise called vikrti, such as 
the krama (tramping), where words are 
enunciated in couples and repeated in the 
order ab/bc/cd/de, etc. A more complex 
vikrti is Jata (braid), where words are 
uttered in the order ab/ba/ab/bc/cb/bc, 
etc. Learnt in this way the phonetically 
correct texts have been preserved even if 
the meaning has been lost. 

There are different branches (Sakha) of 
Vedic chanting, with great variations of 
singing style. The Samaveda has also five 
main different singing styles (gana), with 
countless variants, which, unlike the 
schools of Rk and Yajus chanting, are 
now virtually extinct. 

Classical music 

As attested by all ancient treatises, there 
once was a single musical system in use 
throughout India. A distinction between a 
northern and a southern tradition 
appeared during the Delhi Sultanate, as 
evinced in the Samglta Sudhakara by 
Haripala of Deogir, written c. 1310 ce. 
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Here for the first time appear the terms 
Karnataka and Industhani to designate the 
southern and northern systems, respectively. 
The main difference between the two was 
the strong influence Persian music exer- 
cised in the North, while what was 
retained was thought of as the ‘authentic’ 
(desya) tradition, although in fact the 
ancient, pre-Muslim material (marga: 
path) had already been replaced by what 
was termed ‘provincial’ (desl) practice. 

The common background is a concep- 
tion of musical sound (nada) as emerging 
from an inner ‘unstruck’ sound (anahata 
nada), a mystical vibration, divine origin 
of the universe and perceived only by 
advanced yogins. Audible nada is classi- 
fied, according to its timbre, as emanating 
from the human voice, a plucked instru- 
ment, a bowed instrument, a membrano- 
phone or a metallic surface. Another 
classification differentiates, for a singer, 
between sounds originating in the navel, 
the chest, the head, the throat and the 
mouth. Sonic intervals may also be 
sonant (vadl), consonant (samvadl) or 
assonant (anuvadl). 

The basic material of music-making is a 
series of seven degrees (saptaka) or tones 
(svara), which themselves encompass 
twenty-two microtones, or sruti. The 
svaras are known by and solmisated with 
the first syllable of their full name: Sa, Ri, 
Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni. Of these seven, 
only Sa and Pa, the tonic and dominant 
in the diatonic scale, are invariable. The 
other five notes each possess two variants: 
in northern terminology these are komal, 
which is flat-ish, and tivra, which is sharp- 
ish, resulting in the theoretical series of the 
twelve: SA, k.ri, T.ri, k.ga, T.ga, k.ma, t.ma, 
PA, k.dha, t.dha, k.mi, k.ni. The southern 
tradition has a parallel nomenclature. 

Melody and rhythm 

Indian music is modal and monodic and, 
from two tonal systems, sadjagrama and 
madhyamagrama (scales differentiated by 


tuning and microtonal distribution), were 
derived seven plagal sequences each: the 
murchhana, which lost their usefulness 
when, by the twelfth century, the ancient 
fixed-tone harp was displaced by lute-like 
instruments with moveable frets. In the 
North, ten modal scales (thata) were later 
identified as forming the basis for the 
large number of musical modes, or ragas, 
which are the melodic language of India. 
In the South, seventy-two melakartas are 
identified as parent scales to the ragas. 

A raga is not only a specific zigzagging 
ascending and differently descending 
scale, but it encapsulates an autonomous 
musical order characterised by melodic 
phrases and ornaments, by a certain way 
of bridging intervals and by two char- 
acteristic notes called vadl (speaking) and 
samvadl (co-speaker) which are the 
anchors of the melody. Above all, a raga 
is designed to arouse in the hearer a par- 
ticular emotional state in which performer 
and audience commune. The moods gen- 
erated by the ragas have been the subject 
of a large amount of poetry and also 
miniature paintings (ragamalika) which 
bring out the association of each raga 
with a time of the day or night and the 
seasons. 

Rhythm (tala) is the other major com- 
ponent of musical expression and the 
Indian science and aesthetics of rhythm is 
the most complex and sophisticated of 
any music. Metre and rhythm are related 
since they both use strong, weak and 
silent beats combined into intricate 
sequences to form, in the specific case of 
music, a cyclic formula that encompasses 
a number of bars or time-units (matra: 
metre) which themselves contain a 
number of beats (aksara: syllable). Apart 
from the numerical element of time-keep- 
ing, each beat is further characterised by 
a syllable (theka) that denotes a specific 
drum-stroke (thus differentiating the col- 
ours of two tala which may be numeri- 
cally identical). For example, the northern 
Eka tala runs as shown in Table 2. 
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Table 2 


Matra 

1 2 

. 3 

4 

5 6 

, 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 12 

Theka 

dhin dhin 

dhage 

trika 

tu na 

kat 

ta 

dhage 

trika 

dhin na 


Karnatic music, which is far more ela- 
borately systematised than the Hin- 
dusthani, possesses a theoretical (i.e. 
potential) number of 108, later reduced 
into a system of 35 talas in current use. 

Main forms of classical music 

Classical music is both composed and 
improvised. In the North as in the South 
there are generally two main movements 
in the performance of a raga. The first is 
an elaborate improvised prelude called 
alapana or alap, where the performer sys- 
tematically explores all the degrees and 
intervals of a raga in relation to its tonic. 
The alap is metrical but does not conform 
to a tala. Once the character and mood of 
the raga is established, then either a com- 
position or a tala-based improvisation 
may follow. 

The Dhrupad, perfected at the court of 
Akbar, is the grandest of northern styles. 
It consists of an alap then a dhruva (fixed 
form) that manifest the raga, followed by 
a composition on a four-line poem (pada) 
set to rhythmic variations. A simpler form 
of Dhrupad is the Dhamar. 

Khyal (fantasy) has been called the 
Indian bel canto; it is a northern style, 
elegant and virtuosic, allowing for melo- 
dic ornamentations (tana) and bendings 
of pitch (gamak) that are forbidden in the 
austere Dhrupad. Khyal takes two forms, 
usually performed in succession: the slow, 
grave and serene vilambita and the fast, 
exhilarating druta. The most widely 
appreciated genre, Khyal, like the Dhru- 
pad is sung by both Hindus and Muslims. 

Thumrl, based on intense love poetry, is 
a kind of light music usually - though not 
always - practised by women, mostly 
using ragas derived from folk music. The 


Ghazal, sung in Urdu, is a Muslim rela- 
tive of the Thumra and is often tinged 
with mysticism. 

Until the mid-twentieth century, when 
the All India Radio replaced local grand- 
ees as the new patron of musicians, 
diverse singing styles (gayaki) were asso- 
ciated with schools (gharana) at a number 
of courts, such as the Patiala gharana, 
resulting in marked differences in inter- 
pretation that have now been largely 
blended or become optional. 

In the South, music composed in nota- 
tion (krti: work) and mostly devotional 
has largely predominated and has formed 
the anchor for improvisation. However, 
the most eagerly anticipated element in 
any concert is the ragam-tanam-pallavi. 
Unlike much of Karnatic music, this is 
almost entirely improvised, with a long 
initial alapana (ragam) that begins in the 
lower register and builds up the raga. 
Tanam introduces a free rhythmic pulse 
and finally the pallori section is set to a 
tala as complex as possible - a delightful 
challenge to both musicians and audience. 
Southern music has a galaxy of famous 
composers, among whom the saint 
Tyagaraja (1767-1847) is pre-eminent. 

Instruments 

In parallel with the classification of the 
types of sounds, India’s some 500 musical 
instruments are grouped into four cate- 
gories: strings (tata), wind (susira), skin- 
drums (vitata) and other percussion (ghana). 
Yet the primary instrument remains the 
voice, so that melody instruments mostly 
imitate or echo its inflections. 

Along with the ancient harp, which had 
been eclipsed by the twelfth century, the 
oldest, most important and revered string 
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instrument is the vlna, a kind of large lute 
with two resonators, usually with seven 
strings. There are different types of vlna 
but the main two are the northern Rudra 
vlna, named after Siva, its mythical inven- 
tor, and the southern Sarasvatl vlna (from 
its association with the goddess). Far more 
common nowadays in the North is the 
sitar, designed in the fifteenth century by 
Amir Khusru and perfected in the seven- 
teenth. A sitar - another lute - possesses 
four main melodic strings with two side 
strings sounding the tonic and dominant, 
used for rhythmic effect. A number of 
sympathetic strings also enrich the tone. 
A bowed instrument, the sarangl, was, until 
the mid-twentieth century when it found a 
vocation as a soloist, mainly used in the 
North for the accompaniment of singers, 
a role taken by the violin in the South. 

Wind instruments comprise a variety 
of flutes, straight (vamsa), or transverse 
(murall), and a kind of oboe, the sahnal 
in the North and the larger nagasvaram 
in the South. 

The main percussion instruments are 
the mrdanga, a double-headed horizontal 
barrel-shaped drum already mentioned in 
the Rgveda (5.33-36), and mostly used in 
the South. A large northern version is the 
noble pakhavaj, used in the Dhrupad, 
while, cut into two vertical single-headed 
timbals, this becomes the tabla, ubiqui- 
tous in the North. 

To underpin the playing of the voice or 
other instruments, the tanpura is a sitar- 
looking fretless drone which provides the 
constant buzzing of the tonic and domi- 
nant (and sometimes sub-dominant) of 
the raga played; it is usually sounded for 
a while before a performance to attune the 
ear of the audience. 

Folk instruments are simple variations 
on the above. 

Folk, devotional and film music 

Classical music is for a learned audience 
and has only become widely available in 


the last century, through the broad- 
castings of All India Radio, the avail- 
ability of recordings and the novelty of 
public concerts. If ‘classical’ music is like 
Sanskrit, with a pan-Indian though 
socially limited reach, folk music would 
be like the vernaculars, with only regional 
appeal. There is an enormous diversity of 
local folk traditions which address the 
concerns of their people: life’s events and 
their attendant emotions, the rhythms of 
rural life and of festivals, the stories of 
Hindu mythology and, of course, sheer 
entertainment. 

Of greater range are the devotional 
songs of the great bhakti saints which fuel 
people’s religious sentiments. Called klrtan, 
abhang or, more commonly, bhajan, the 
songs of Mlrabal, Surdas, Jnanadeva and 
many others, including, in Bengal, the 
songs of Rabindranath Tagore, are widely 
known and loved. 

The most important recent develop- 
ment has been the birth of a cinema 
industry in Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras and, particularly, of cinema 
sound in the 1930s. Apart from ‘art- 
cinema’, Indian films are overwhelmingly 
musicals, and, from crude beginnings, the 
composition of film music as well as the 
skills of singers have increased in sophis- 
tication and it is that kind of Indian 
music that has achieved a truly global 
reach. 

See also: Abhinavagupta; Bhakti; Brahma; 
Dance; Drama; Film; Gandharvaveda; 
Jones, Sir William; Mlrabal; Myth; Pur- 
usarthas; Rudra; Samhita; Sarasvatl; Siva; 
Sound recordings; Surdas; Tagore, Rabin- 
dranath; Television and radio; Tyagaraja; 
Upavedas; Utsava; Veda; Yogi 
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MUTTAPAN 

Muttapan is a popular deity of low-caste 
Hindu groups in Northern Kerala, where 
he is worshipped in teyyam rituals in 
which ritual practitioners don elaborate 
costumes and through song and dance 
invoke the spirit of the deity into them- 
selves. Muttapan is in reality a duo of 
gods, the Valiya Muttapan and the Cher- 
iya Muttapan, who through a process of 
Sanskritic hermeneutics of the Muttapan 
legend is now believed to be the pan- 
Hindu gods Visnu and Siva, incarnated 
together. Muttapan's role is to rescue the 
low-caste and tribal populace from the 
oppression of high-caste rulers of the land 
(Karunasagar 1995: 27-29.) 

The origins of Muttapan are in the hill 
tracts of Northern Kerala, where he, like 
the other popular Keralan god Ayyapan, 
was found on the banks of the Payyavur 
river by the brahmana ruler of Ayyankara. 

The popularity of Muttapan has now 
transcended state boundaries and even 
national boundaries, and pilgrims from 
all over south India and of all castes 
throng the teyyam worship in Muttapan 
shrines. 

See also : Ayyapan; Brahmana; Caste; 
Dance; Possession; Siva; Varna; Visnu. 
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MYTH 

Sources 

Myths are generally assumed to be texts, 
more specifically verbal texts (though 
images can be texts too), and usually 
written verbal texts (though so much of 
mythology is orally transmitted). These 
assumptions start us off on the wrong 
foot in the study of Hindu mythology, 
and they land us in the middle of a his- 
torical debate about the relationship 
between two bodies of material, one in 
Sanskrit and the other not. The Sanskrit 
texts began with the Rgveda, c. 1 500 bce, 
flourished right through the late medieval 
period (ending in about 1500 ce) and are 
still being composed in many parts of 
India. The non-Sanskrit texts probably 
begin well before 2500 bce and also con- 
tinue to the present day. Scholars of India 
used to speak of the culture of the Veda 
entering India from somewhere in Europe 
(from what was called Indo-European or 
Indo-Germanic or Indo-Aryan culture) in 
an invasion, or (more recently) a migra- 
tion, but in any case this was assumed to 
be the base onto which other things were 
added in the course of Indian history, 
rather than, as is obvious from world his- 
tory, the something that was added to a 
pre-existing base. That base has been the 
silent partner of Hinduism, allowing us to 
hear it only at those relatively late histor- 
ical moments when it broke into the San- 
skrit club. Yet it is the fons et origo of 
Hindu mythology; new myths arose in the 
non-Sanskrit world, found their way into 
the Sanskrit world and, often, left it 
again, to have a second life among the 
great vernacular mythologies of India. 
The only way we can tell the story is to 
begin with those texts that left a literary 
record - the Sanskrit texts - but to 
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acknowledge, right from the start, from 
the Rgveda, the presence of something 
else uniquely Indian (or, rather, non-Indo- 
European) at the heart of these texts. The 
Vedic people may never have been in 
direct contact with the civilisation of the 
Indus Valley in its prime, but the religion 
of the Indus culture probably influenced 
them. 

The Rgveda contains many Indo-Eur- 
opean elements, such as the worship of 
male sky gods with sacrifices and the 
existence of the old sky god Dyaus, whose 
name is cognate with those of the classical 
Zeus of Greece and Jupiter of Rome 
(‘Father Jove’). The Vedic heaven, the 
‘world of the fathers’, resembled the Ger- 
manic Valhalla and seems also to be an 
Indo-European inheritance. The Vedic 
god Varuna, later an unimportant sea 
god, is cognate with the Greek sky god 
Ouranos and appears in the Rgveda as 
sharing many features of the Zoroastrian 
Ahura Mazda (‘Wise Lord’); the halluci- 
nogenic sacred drink soma corresponds to 
the sacred haoma of Zoroastrianism. But 
even in the earlier parts of the Rgveda the 
religion had already acquired numerous 
specifically Indian features, along with 
many words borrowed from the non-San- 
skritic, Dravidian languages of India, and 
these features may well stem from the 
influence of the indigenous inhabitants. 
Some of the Vedic gods have no clear 
Indo-European or Indo-Iranian counter- 
parts. On the other hand, the goddess 
Saranyu (probably cognate with the 
Greek furies called the Erinues), to whom 
one Vedic hymn is dedicated and whose 
mythology continued to be central to later 
Hinduism, may be an atavism from the 
worship of goddesses that pre-date patri- 
archal Indo-European mythology. 

Vedic cosmogony and cosmology 

Some of the Vedic creation myths have 
strong Indo-European parallels, while 
others do not. Of the former sort, some 


texts view creation as procreation: the 
personified heaven, Dyaus, impregnates 
the earth goddess, PrthivI, with rain, 
causing crops to grow on her. Also closely 
related to certain Norse myths, in parti- 
cular, is another myth recorded in the last 
book of the Rgveda, the ‘Hymn of the 
Cosmic Man’ (Purusasukta, 10.90): the 
universe was created out of the parts 
of the body of a single cosmic man 
(Purusa) when the gods sacrificed and 
dismembered his body at the primordial 
sacrifice. From him the four classes 
(varnas) of Indian society were created: 
the priest (brahmana) emerging from the 
mouth, the warrior (rajanya) from the 
arms, the peasant (vaisya) from the thighs 
and the servant (sudra) from the feet of 
the primeval victim. Yet in Indo-Eur- 
opean myths there are only three classes, 
to which myth-makers in India added the 
fourth; and in the earlier myths the kings 
are in the first tier, but they slip down, 
without a murmur, into the second tier 
together with the other warriors in the 
vedic hymn. 

Generally speaking, Vedic gods share 
many characteristics: several of them 
(Indra, Varuna, Visnu) are said to have 
created the universe, set the sun in the 
sky, and propped apart heaven and earth. 
All of them are bright and shining, and 
all are susceptible to human praise. Some 
major gods were clearly personifications 
of natural phenomena, and for these 
deities no clearly delineated divine per- 
sonalities were perceived. Indra, Agni and 
Soma are the three most frequently 
invoked gods. Indra, the foremost god of 
the Vedic pantheon, is a god of war and 
rain, who granted human fertility and 
agricultural plenty, aid against demons 
and victory against human enemies. Agni 
(a cognate of the Latin ignis, ‘to ignite’) is 
the deified fire, particularly the fire of 
sacrifice, and Soma is the intoxicating or 
hallucinogenic drink of the sacrifice, or 
the plant from which it is pressed; neither 
is greatly personified. Agni, fire, appears 
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in the sacrificial fire, in lightning or 
hidden in the logs from which fire can be 
drilled. As the fire of sacrifice, he is the 
mouth of the gods and the carrier of the 
oblation, the mediator between the human 
and the divine orders. 

The principal focus of Vedic literature 
is the sacrifice, which in its simplest form 
can be viewed as a ritualised banquet to 
which a god is invited to partake of a 
meal shared by the sacrificer and his 
priest. The invocations mention, often 
casually, the past exploits of the deity. 
The offered meal gives strength to the 
deity to repeat his feat and to aid the 
sacrificer. Rta - the truthfulness that gov- 
erned the alliance between humans (and 
between humans and gods) - was neces- 
sary to maintain the physical and moral 
order of the universe and was the central 
concept of Vedic morality, in many ways 
the antecedent of dharma. Varuna, with 
Mitra (related to the Persian god Mithra, 
‘the friend’) presides over the observance 
of rta. Thus Varuna is a judge before 
whom a mortal may stand guilty, while 
Indra is a king who may support a mortal 
king. The worshipper would ask Varuna 
for forgiveness, for deliverance from evil 
committed by oneself or others and for 
protection. 

Although there are many demons 
(Raksasas), no one god embodies the evil 
spirit; rather, many gods have their devil 
within, inspiring fear as well as trust. 
Among the perpetually beneficent gods 
are the Asvins (horsemen), who are help- 
ers and healers and often visit the needy. 
Apart from Earth, the other goddesses of 
importance in the text of the Rgveda are 
Usas (Dawn), who brings in the day and 
thus is said to bring forth the Sun, and 
Vac, the personification of speech (parti- 
cularly the speech of ritual recitation). 

In the later Vedic period, the rgvedic 
gods and their myths gave way to a pan- 
theism of Prajapati (‘Lord of Creatures’), 
the deified sacrifice or ritualised deity, the 
patron of procreation in popular belief, 


who, with his consort Vac (Speech), is 
said to have begotten the world. In the 
course of the Vedic period Purusa fused 
with Prajapati, who emerged as the crea- 
tor god and in many respects as the high- 
est divinity, the immortal father even of 
the gods, whom he transcends and 
encompasses. In the Rgveda, mythology 
begins to be transformed into philosophy; 
for example, ‘in the beginning was the 
nonexistent, from which the existent 
arose' (Rgveda 10.72.2). But even the rea- 
lity of the nonexistent is questioned: ‘then 
there was neither the nonexistent nor the 
existent’ ( Rgveda 10.129). Such cosmo- 
gonic speculations continue, particularly 
in the older Upanisads, the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana. 

The Vedic gods lost their sacrificial 
importance and true mythological mean- 
ing, but they survived as figures of myth 
and legend in the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, the two great Sanskrit epics, 
composed between 300 bce and 300 ce. 
The Prajapati of the Upanisads became 
popularly personified as the god Brahma, 
who creates all classes of beings and dis- 
penses boons. Of far greater importance is 
Krsna. In the Mahabharata he is a hero, a 
leader of his people and an active helper 
of his friends. His biography as it is 
known later is not worked out; still, the 
text is the source of early Krsnaism. Not 
everyone considered Krsna a god, but he 
is sometimes identified with Visnu and 
occasionally clearly identified as the 
supreme deity; he reveals the Bhaga- 
vadglta, a discourse on dharma (law, jus- 
tice and morality) and the immortality of 
the soul, to prince Arjuna, simultaneously 
revealing his own tremendous divine 
form. Later, as one of the most important 
of the incarnations of Visnu, Krsna 
undergoes a complex development as an 
incarnate god, and many idyllic myths are 
told of his boyhood, when he plays with 
and loves young cowherd women (gopls) 
in the village while hiding from an uncle 
who threatens to kill him. But this complex 
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figure has a shadow side. Even in the 
Mahabharata, where it is said that Krsna 
becomes incarnate in order to sustain 
dharma when it wanes and to combat 
adharma (forces contrary to dharma), he 
himself commits a number of deeds in 
direct violation of the warrior ethic and is 
indirectly responsible for the destruction 
of his entire family. This adharmic 
shadow is also cast in the puranic idyll, 
because the gopls he woos are the wives 
of other men. Siva, in the Mahabharata , is 
far more remote than the instantly acces- 
sible Krsna, and Siva is hailed as the 
supreme god in several myths recounted 
of him, notably his destruction of the 
sacrifice of Daksa. 

The Mahabharata is rich in information 
about sacred places, and it is clear that 
making pilgrimages and bathing in sacred 
rivers constituted an important part of 
religious life. Occasionally these sacred 
places are associated with sanctuaries of 
gods. There are also frequent accounts of 
mythical events concerning the particular 
place and enriching its sanctity. Numer- 
ous descriptions of pilgrimages (tlrthaya- 
tra) give the authors opportunities to 
detail local myths and legends. In addi- 
tion to these, countless edifying stories 
shed light on the religious and moral 
concerns of the age. 

The Ramayana identifies Rama as 
another incarnation of Visnu. Like Krsna 
in the Mahabharata, Rama is not always 
aware of his divinity, but that is the 
nature of incarnation: to be human is, in 
part, to forget that you are divine. The 
divinity of Rama’s wife, Slta, is more 
thoroughly veiled but equally evident: 
Slta is born not from human parents but 
from a furrow in the Earth, and she 
returns to the Earth, which opens up to 
receive her, after she bears Rama twin 
sons. Though not as long as the Mahab- 
harata, the Ramayana contains a great 
deal of comparable religious material in 
the form of myths, stories of great sages 
and accounts of exemplary human beha- 


viour. But Rama, like Krsna, has a 
shadow side. His killing of the monkey- 
king Valin in violation of all rules of 
combat and his banishment of the inno- 
cent Slta (when he learns that his people 
are criticising him for taking back a 
woman whom the demon Ravana has 
held capture for many years) are trouble- 
some to subsequent tradition. These pro- 
blems of the ‘subtlety’ of dharma and the 
inevitability of its violation remained the 
locus of philosophical argument through- 
out Indian history. 

Apart from their influence as Sanskrit 
texts, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
have made an enormous impact through- 
out South Asia and Southeast Asia in the 
form of vernacular and oral versions that 
have continually retold their stories, and 
their influence on art has been profound. 
Even today, the epic stories and tales are 
part of the early education of all Hindus; 
a continuous reading of the Ramayana is 
an act of great merit, and a popular 
enactment of the Hindi version by Tulsi- 
das is an annual event across northern 
India. Television, radio and film versions 
of both stories, as well as retellings in the 
form of comic books, have also been 
extraordinarily popular. And the myths 
come alive in ritual, as well: DraupadI, 
the heroine of the Mahabharata, is wor- 
shipped as a goddess in South India. 

The Puranas 

The Puranas (traditionally said to be 
eighteen, though there are more) are often 
voluminous texts that treat in encyclo- 
paedic manner the myths, legends and 
genealogies of gods, heroes and saints, as 
well as instructions for the performance 
of many rituals. Many deal with the same 
or similar materials. With the epics, with 
which they are closely linked in origin, the 
Puranas became the scriptures of the 
common people; they were available to 
everybody, including women and members 
of the lowest order of society (sudras), 
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and were not, like the Veda, restricted to 
initiated men of the three higher orders. 
The origin of much of their contents 
may well have been non-brahmanic, but 
they were accepted and adapted by the 
brahmanas. 

The Purana texts present an elaborate 
mythical cosmography. There are three 
levels: heaven, earth and the netherworlds. 
Earth consists of seven circular con- 
tinents, the central one surrounded by the 
salty ocean and each of the other con- 
centric continents by oceans of other 
liquids. In the centre of the central main- 
land stands the cosmic mountain Meru; 
the southernmost portion of this main- 
land is Bharata-varsa, the old name for 
India. Above earth there are seven layers 
in heaven, at the summit of which is the 
world of Brahma (Brahma-Loka); there 
are also seven layers below earth, the 
location of hells inhabited by serpents and 
demons of various kinds. 

According to one of many puranic ver- 
sions of the story of the origin of the 
universe, in the beginning the god Nar- 
ayana (identified with Visnu) floated on 
the snake Ananta (‘Endless’) on the pri- 
meval waters. From his navel grew a lotus, 
in which the god Brahma was born recit- 
ing the four Vedas with his four mouths 
and creating the ‘Egg of Brahma’, which 
contains all the worlds. Other cosmo- 
gonies refer to other demiurges, or crea- 
tors, like Manu (the primordial ancestor 
of humankind). At the other end of the 
spectrum, the Fire of Time or Doomsday 
(Kala) periodically destroys the world at 
the close of every eon. Sometimes the 
destruction is specifically attributed to the 
god Siva, who dances the tandava dance 
of doomsday and destroys the world. 

Yet this end is not an absolute end but 
a temporary suspension (pralaya), after 
which creation begins again in the same 
fashion. For puranic myths develop 
around the notion that each eon consists 
of four yugas or world ages, named after 
the four throws, from best to worst, in a 


dice game: Krta Yuga (the Golden Age), 
Treta, Dvapara and Kali (the present, 
degenerate age). At the end of the Kali 
Yuga the universe is destroyed and cre- 
ated again at the start of the next Krta 
Yuga. So, too, on the individual human 
level, after death a soul returns to be born 
again. The soul, on departing, may go 
either of two ways: the Way of the Flame, 
which brings it through days, bright fort- 
nights and eventually to Release from the 
world altogether, or union with Brahman 
(ultimate reality); or the Way of the 
Smoke, through nights, dark fortnights, 
eventually back to earth clinging to rain- 
drops. If the soul happens to alight on a 
plant that is subsequently eaten by a man, 
the man may impregnate a woman and 
thus the soul is reborn as a human. (If an 
animal eats the plant, the soul is born as 
an animal.) In parts of India, popular 
belief has modified the transmigration 
doctrine by the assumption that the soul 
of the deceased reappears in a child born 
in the same family within a year after the 
person’s death. Many Hindus believe that 
virtue will improve their lot in a sub- 
sequent existence, but they do not seem to 
strive for final union with Brahman. Here, 
and elsewhere, a workaday religion meant 
to meet the requirements of everyday life 
exists alongside a higher religion under- 
stood only by the brahmanas, who are 
called on to officiate on important 
occasions. 

The trinity: Siva, Visnu and Devi 

While some of the Vedic gods play bit 
parts in the Puranas, other gods, pre- 
viously of less official significance, take 
centre-stage. Some texts speak of Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva as a trinity, but in fact 
Brahma does not play in the same league 
as Visnu and Siva. Brahma appears in the 
Puranas primarily to appease over-powerful 
sages and demons by granting them 
boons and to carry out the periodic crea- 
tion of the world, usually at the behest of 
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one (or more than one) of the actual tri- 
nity of puranic Hinduism: Visnu, Siva, 
and Devi (the Goddess). 

Visnu is worshipped in his own right 
and with his consort LaksmI (Good For- 
tune) or Sri, the lotus goddess, granter of 
beauty, wealth and good luck, who came 
forth from the ocean when gods and anti- 
gods churned it in order to recover from 
its depths the ambrosia or elixir of 
immortality. At the beginning of the 
commercial year people worship her for 
success in personal affairs. Visnu’s 
emblems are the lotus, club, discus (as a 
weapon) and a conch shell, which he car- 
ries in his four hands. But Visnu is also 
worshipped through his avataras (incar- 
nations, literally ‘descents’), of which the 
human kings Rama and Krsna are the 
most important. 

Siva is an ambivalent god who is drea- 
ded for his unpredictable attacks but also 
invoked for his fierce protection of his 
devotees. Siva interrupts his yoga and his 
asceticism (tapas) to marry Parvatl 
(‘Daughter of the Mountain [Himalaya]’). 
His combination of the roles of lover and 
ascetic grows out of the ancient convic- 
tion that by his very chastity an ascetic 
accumulates (sexual) power that can be 
discharged suddenly and completely to 
produce marvellous results. Ascetics 
engaging in erotic and creative experi- 
ences are a familiar feature in Hinduism, 
and the element of teeming sexuality in 
mythological thought counterbalances the 
Hindu bent for asceticism. Siva’s marriage 
with Parvatl is a model of conjugal love, 
the divine prototype of human marriage, 
sanctifying the forces that carry on the 
human race. The couple are often wor- 
shipped in the form of the linga, or phal- 
lus, of Siva surrounded by the yoni, or 
womb, of Parvatl. 

As for the Goddess, she first enters the 
Sanskrit world full grown from the ver- 
nacular sources, like Athena from the 
head of Zeus; the Glorification of the 
Goddess in the Markandeya Purana 


(probably composed in the early centuries 
of the common era) tells how, in order to 
kill a powerful buffalo demon (Mahisa), 
who had scornfully refused to include 
women in the list of people who could not 
kill him, the gods contributed all of their 
special powers (saktis) to create Devi. She 
first charmed Mahisa into proposing 
marriage to her and then demanded that 
he conquer her before wedding her; she 
killed him, thus releasing the anthro- 
pomorphic demon from his buffalo body. 
Devi is also worshipped as Parvatl, the 
wife of Siva; as Mother (Amba), black 
and destructive (Kali), and well-nigh 
inaccessible (Durga); and as each of the 
many local goddesses. 

Manasa, a snake goddess, is wor- 
shipped in Assam and Bengal to ward off 
snakebites and secure prosperity. She is 
personified in a plant of the same name or 
in a stone carved into the shape of a 
female seated on a snake; a day in the 
rainy season, when reptiles are most dan- 
gerous, is devoted to her priestless wor- 
ship. In literary works she is eulogised as 
the Great Mother, who is expected to give 
a prosperous journey through life and, to 
a certain extent, is also Sanskritised by 
being identified with epic snake demons. 
Among other female deities are tutelary 
goddesses of young children and women 
in childbed: SasthI, ‘the Sixth’, is wor- 
shipped on the sixth day after birth (the 
day on which, if the newborn child is still 
alive, he or she is likely to survive) and is 
represented by a compost pile of cow 
dung or earth that is placed in the birth 
room. (Her vehicle is a cat.) Candl, a 
fierce form of the goddess Durga, lives in 
trees and is propitiated by lumps of earth. 

Local myths 

There is great diversity in local mytholo- 
gies throughout South Asia. Local 
mythologies, expressed in vernacular lit- 
erature, oral tradition, folklore and folk 
and tribal arts, derive from the most 
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ancient times and have influenced both 
Vedic and Puranic mythology. Puranic 
mythology became what it is by con- 
tinuously assimilating myths not pre- 
viously known or accepted, so that the 
line between local and pan-Indian 
mythology (sometimes, rather mislead- 
ingly, referred to as the Little and Great 
Traditions, respectively) is apt to be arbi- 
trary. The Sanskrit tradition of Puranic 
mythology includes many deities who 
continue to have an independent existence 
on a local level. Many local myths and 
rituals are absorbed into the Sanskrit tra- 
dition by a specific association with a 
major god; divine manifestations of 
purely local interest are associated with 
the higher mythology by becoming a local 
manifestation of a pan-Indian god, such 
as the footstep of Rama or the bathing 
place of Slta. The Maharashtrian god 
Vitthoba is identified with a manifestation 
of Visnu and thus assured a place in the 
pan-Indian tradition, and in North India 
the village goddess Naurtha is associated 
with the widely celebrated festival of 
Navaratrl (‘Nine Nights'). Conversely, an 
incident of the pan-Indian tradition may 
be adopted and adapted on the local 
level: Satl, the wife of Siva, is said to have 
committed suicide when her father, 
Daksa, dishonoured Siva; Siva carried her 
corpse all around India, mad with grief, 
until Visnu dismembered the corpse with 
his discus; where each piece landed, a 
base of the Goddess’s power (or Sakta 
Pltha) arose as a place of worship. Often 
local gods are adopted into the family of 
an older, established god or goddess. Thus 
the god Ganesa is made the son of Siva, 
as is Kumara Karttikeya, the war god, 
who arose from the South Indian war god 
Murukan. Hanuman, the monkey god, 
becomes an all-Indian god as a helper 
and devotee of Rama. The tribes of 
Chota Nagpur (Bihar state), the Santal 
(West Bengal and Bihar states), the Toda 
in the Nilgiri Hills (Tamil Nadu state) 
and many others have rich mythologies of 


their own, which often incorporate gods 
or plots from the Puranas. 

Minor spirits of local provenance often 
retain much of their original character 
even when taken up by Sanskrit texts. The 
Yaksas guard great treasures but are dan- 
gerous to deal with; Vetalas, ghoulish 
pranksters, haunt corpses; and ghosts 
(Bhutas and Pretas, literally ‘has-beens’) 
possess people who fail to take the proper 
precautions. An example of the fusion of 
general and local Hindu institutions is the 
conviction that ghosts and demons who 
trouble people anywhere in India are 
warded off by performing a ceremony in 
honour of the deceased at Gaya in 
modern Bihar state. 

Nagas and Naginls, cobras or creatures 
which are cobra from the waist down and 
anthromorphic from the waist up, are 
guardians of underground treasurers. 
Sacred snakes, especially cobras, are given 
offerings, usually saucers of milk - partly 
to avert the danger of snakebite, partly to 
propitiate them with the aim of obtaining 
rain, fertility or children; to that end 
women worship snake stones or erect 
stone figures of cobras. Every joint family 
of the Coorgs in Karnataka state and 
most other peoples have a snake deity of 
their own that is said to embody their 
welfare. Here and there, brahmanas offici- 
ate in this ritual, which usually takes place 
in small sanctuaries in private gardens. 

The awe and mystery of the jungle and 
mountains are often personified as forest 
‘Mothers' or mountain deities, repre- 
sented by piles of stones or branches of 
trees to which every passerby contributes 
an offering. Mother Earth is a great god- 
dess whose marriage (with the Earth god 
or the Sun) is festively celebrated and 
whose annual period of impurity is 
observed by a cessation of all agricultural 
activities. Though Puranic mythology also 
recognises the existence of these spirits, 
they operate primarily on the local level. 

Many myths have developed around 
great ascetics capable of fantastic feats; 
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people seek their benevolence and fear 
their curses. Practically gods on earth, 
they have amassed tremendous powers 
that they do not hesitate to use. The sage 
Kapila, meditating in the netherworld, 
burned to ashes 60,000 princes who had 
dug their way to him. Another sage, 
Bhaglratha, brought the Ganges River 
down from heaven (where she is the Milky 
Way) to revive them from their ashes and, 
in the process, created the ocean. The 
Ganges came down reluctantly, cascading 
first onto the head of Siva and mean- 
dering through his matted locks, in order 
to break her fall, which would have shat- 
tered the Earth. Another great sage, 
Agastya, on one occasion drank and 
digested the ocean (in which certain nox- 
ious demons were hiding). When the 
Vindhya mountain range would not stop 
growing, Agastya crossed it to the south 
and commanded it to cease growing until 
his return; he still has not returned, and is 
credited with bringing Sanskrit civilisa- 
tion to South India. Visvamitra, a king 
who became a brahmana, created a 
duplicate universe with its own galaxies to 
spite the gods. 

A local hero can easily be assimilated 
to a god by identifying him with an 
incarnation of a god. So, too, great reli- 
gious teachers are considered manifesta- 
tions of the god of their devotional 
preaching, and their lives become part of 
mythology. The founder of a sect is often 
deified as an incarnation of a god: the 
philosopher Sankara (c. 788-820) as an 
incarnation of Siva, the religious leader 
Ramanuja (d. ce 1137) as an incarnation 
of Narayana-Visnu, and the Bengal tea- 
cher Caitanya (1485-1533) as an incarna- 
tion of Krsna and his beloved Radha 
simultaneously. 

Sacred places, usually rivers and fords, 
have powers to reward the pilgrim that 
are often described in local legends. The 
great rivers are of particular sanctity in 
India, and the Ganges is the greatest of 
them all. Confluences are particularly 


holy, and the Ganges' confluence with the 
Yamuna at Allahabad is the most sacred 
spot in India. Another river of impor- 
tance is the Sarasvatl, which loses itself 
in desert; it was personified as a goddess 
of eloquence and learning, the wife of 
Brahma. 

Every temple and sanctuary has its own 
myths telling how it was founded and 
what miracles were wrought there. The 
same is true of famous places of pilgrim- 
age, usually at sacred spots near and in 
rivers. Vrndavana (Brindaban), on the 
Yamuna, is held to be the scene of the 
youthful adventures of Krsna and the cow- 
herd wives. Gaya, is especially sacred for 
the funerary rites that are held there. And 
there is no spot in Varanasi (Benares) 
along the Ganges that is without its own 
mythical history. 

A striking feature in the religion of 
South India is the propitiation of usually 
local female deities of varied and 
ambivalent character, to whom almost 
every village dedicates a shrine or other 
sacred place. These deities are thought to 
be particularly skilled in dealing with the 
facts of village life, such as diseases of the 
inhabitants and their cattle. Special cho- 
lera and smallpox goddesses are the sub- 
ject of elaborate stories; the worshipper 
invokes the goddess to come and give him 
just a kiss, leaving a pockmark that is the 
sign of her grace - and an assurance that 
the worshipper is now immune to the dis- 
ease. Mariamma is the smallpox goddess 
throughout South India; in Bengal, she is 
called Sltala, ‘The Cool One’, because she 
brings fever. These mothers, from whom 
all good and bad luck emanate, are 
almost universally worshipped with 
animal sacrifices, and the priestly minis- 
trants (pujari) officiating in their rituals 
belong to the non-brahmana groups. The 
goddesses may be represented by various 
symbols (stone pillars, sticks, clay figures) 
that need not be permanent. Most of 
their shrines are small brick buildings or 
stone platforms under a tree. Offerings of 
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rice, fruit and flowers may be made every 
day or on fixed days; although there is 
often a fixed annual festival, it is not uni- 
formly celebrated and no calendar of fes- 
tivals is established. An exception to this 
is the male deity Aiyannar, who in the 
countryside of Tamil Nadu state is wor- 
shiped as the watchman and patron of the 
villages but also is implored to grant 
children and other blessings. He is a 
vegetarian and therefore ranks as socially 
superior to the female village goddess 
with whom he has entered into a com- 
plementary relationship. Aiyannar is wor- 
shipped either as a village deity or in a 
temple dedicated to Siva, where he is 
regarded as Siva’s son. Siva himself is also 
worshipped and given a consort, who, 
though considered a manifestation of 
Durga, has various names according to 
the tradition of temple or village. 

Incarnations and vehicles 

Two concepts that evolved in Puranic 
mythology have facilitated the absorption 
of local elements: avatara and vahana 
(vehicle). 

The concept of avatara expresses the 
belief that in times of trouble a god, 
notably Visnu, incarnates himself as a 
man or hero to set matters right. A local 
deity may be regarded as the avatara of 
an all-Indian god like Visnu, and so may 
a local hierophany (manifestation of the 
sacred) such as a South Indian ‘icon- 
incarnation’ (arcavatara), in which Visnu 
‘descends’ into a local icon. One of 
Visnu’s avataras even incorporates the 
human founder of another religion: the 
Buddha. The classical number of the ava- 
taras is ten, ascending from animal form 
to fully anthropomorphic manifestations in 
a quasi-Darwinian manner. These are: the 
Fish (Matsya), Tortoise (Kurma), Boar 
(Varaha), Man-Lion (Narasimha), Dwarf 
(Vamana), Rama- with-the- Axe (Parasu- 
rama), King Rama, Krsna, Buddha and 
the future incarnation Kalki. 


Animals, which loom so large among 
the avataras of Visnu, also play an 
important role in the mythology of other 
gods in the form of vahanas (literally 
‘vehicles’ or ‘mounts’). Every god has an 
entourage of his own, which includes a 
favourite mount, and this facilitates many 
local associations. Visnu’s mount is the 
eagle Garuda, arch-enemy of snakes; 
Siva’s is the bull Nandi, whose worship 
may go back to the ancient Harappan 
civilisation; and the Goddess rides on a 
lion (often represented, after the demise 
of lions in India, as a tiger). The animal 
represents the power of the god in the 
world; wherever there is a bull, Siva is 
present. It also represents an essence of 
the god; the bull represents Siva’s power 
of fertility. Ganesa, an elephant-headed 
god, has a bandycoot (a very large rodent) 
for his mount, not because an enormous 
elephant would ride on a rat (even a very 
large rat) but because rats, like elephants, 
remove all obstacles in their paths and 
Ganesa is the remover of obstacles, wor- 
shipped at the beginning of any enter- 
prise. (He is also the god of intellectuals, 
scribes, and merchants: elephants are 
rightly famous for their wisdom.) 

Another sort of vehicle plays an 
important part in local mythologies, and 
that is the horse. In Orissa, terracotta 
horses are given to various gods and 
goddesses to protect the donor from 
inauspicious omens, to cure illness or to 
guard the village. In West Bengal, clay 
horses are offered to all the village gods, 
male or female, fierce or benign, though 
particularly to Dharma Thakur, the sun 
god. At Kenduli in Birbhum, clay horses 
are offered on the grave of a Tantric saint 
named Kangal Kshepa, and Bengali par- 
ents offer horses when a child first crawls 
steadily on its hands and feet like a horse. 
In Tamil Nadu, as many as 500 large clay 
horses may be prepared in one sanctuary, 
most of them standing between 15 and 25 
feet tall (including a large base), and 
involving the use of several tons of stone, 
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brick and either clay, plaster or cement. 
They are a permanent part of the temple 
and may be renovated at ten- to twenty- 
year intervals; the construction of a mas- 
sive figure usually takes between three to 
six months. In Balikondala, votive horses, 
or thakuranis, are provided as vehicles for 
the gods to ride at night to protect the 
fields and visit the infirm; and there are 
terracotta horses in the Saivite temple on 
the edge of the village. New horses are con- 
stantly set up, while the old and broken 
ones are left to decay and return to the 
earth of which they were made. This 
simple ritual resonates with the grander 
concept, so basic to Hindu mythology, of 
the cyclic regeneration of all things. 

See also : Agastya; Agni; Agnihotra; 

Arjuna; Asvins; Bhagavadglta; Bhakti (as 
path); Bhutas; Books, comics, newspapers 
and magazines; Brahma; Brahman; Brah- 
mana; Buddhism, relationship with Hindu- 
ism; Caitanya; Daksa; Dharma; DraupadI; 
Durga; Dyaus; Film; Ganesa; Ganga; Gar- 
uda; Gopi(s); Hanuman; Indo-European 
traditions; Indra; Indus Valley Civilisation; 
Itihasa; Kali and Candl; Kapila; Krsna; 
LaksmI, Sri; Languages; Mahabharata; 
MahadevI; Mahisa; Manasa; Mandir; 
Manu; Mariamma; Meru, Mount; Nagas; 
Nandi; Parvatl; Prajapati; Pretas; PrthivI; 


Puranas; Purusa; Radha; Raksasa; Rama; 
Ramanuja; Ramayana; Rimma: Sacred 
animals; Sacred geography; Saivism; Sakti; 
Samhita; Sankara; Sarasvatl; Sati (God- 
dess); SIta; SItala; Siva; Skanda; Soma; 
Tantrism; Tapas; Television and radio; Tlr- 
thayatra (pilgrimage); Tulsldas(a); Upani- 
sads; Usas; Utsava; Vahana; Varanasi; 
Varna; Varuna; Veda; Vedic pantheon; 
Visnu; Visvamitra; Vivaha; Vrndavana; 
Yaksa; Yoga; Yuga 

Wendy Doniger 
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NACIKETAS 

Naciketas appears in the Katha Upanisad 
as the child who is accepted as a disciple 
by Yama, the god of Death. Having been 
sent to Death for irritating his father, 
Naciketas is kept waiting on the threshold 
by the god. In recompense, the god offers 
him three boons. The significant one is 
the third, when Naciketas asks how death 
may be conquered. At this point Yama 
begins to teach him, thus initiating the 
guru/disciple (sisya) relationship, a central 
motif of the Upanisads. At first, the god 
tries to dissuade the child from the ques- 
tion by offering him a very long life. But 
Naciketas is not to be sidetracked, answer- 
ing that all things which are created must 
eventually die, however long their dura- 
tion. The boy is insistent that he wants to 
overcome death. Eventually Yama responds 
that it can only be done by realisation of 
the eternal through contemplation of the 
Self (atman), achieved by yoga, which is 
defined as control of the senses. 

See also-. Atman; Guru; Upanisads; Yama; 
Yoga 

Ron Geaves 
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NAGA(S) 

The mythical semi-divine serpents, 1,000 
in number, who were the offspring of 
Kadru, created to populate the regions 
below the earth, where they are said to 
rule in magnificent splendour. The Nagas 
are depicted as half human and half 
cobra. However, the term is also used 
generally for snakes, especially the 
hooded cobra, which is totemic to Siva 
and often appears wrapped around his 
neck in iconography of the god. It can 
also be used for devotees of snake-cults 
which are found in South India, Bengal 
and Assam. Many village households in 
these regions will have stone images of 
serpents and groves that are maintained 
for snakes. Failure to propitiate house- 
hold serpents can result in family sickness. 
Serpent festivals are held in these regions, 
known as naga-paiicami, in which 
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representations of serpents are wor- 
shipped and milk is poured into snakes’ 
holes. Snakes are also propitiated for 
fertility. 

See also: Sacred animals; Siva, Utsava 

Ron Geaves 
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NAGAPANCAMl 

The fifth day of the bright half of the 
month of Sravana (July/August) when the 
festival of snakes is celebrated. The 
Nagapancann presents both sacred and 
profane aspects, the former being related 
to serpent worship, the latter to joyful 
celebrations. Some rituals are observed all 
over the subcontinent but regional ways 
of worship make of Nagapancann one of 
the most variegated festivals of India. 
This is related to the worship of Ganesa, 
Manasa and other regional deities. Tilling 
the soil is absolutely forbidden during 
Nagapancann as snakes are believed to be 
the protectors of the harvest. Women 
prepare sweets, draw serpent-like dia- 
grams, wash their head and wear wet 
clothes. Devotees fast, pay a visit to the 
snake pits in the morning, leave offerings 
(milk, sweets, etc.) and offer prayers for 
the well-being of their families. Snake 
charmers are special guests in temples as 
well as in private houses. 

See also: Ganesa; Manasa; Sacred animals; 
Utsava 

Fabrizio M. Ferrari 
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NAIDU, SAROJINI (1879-1949) 

Sarojini Naidu was the daughter of scien- 
tist, philosopher, and linguist Aghornath 
Chattopadhyaya (founder of Nizam Col- 
lege in Hyderabad, which pioneered Eng- 
lish education and women's education) and 
Barada Sundari Devi (a Bengali poetess). 
She was sent first to school in Madras, 
where she excelled, and later to King's 
College in London and Girton College in 
Cambridge (with a scholarship from the 
Nizam, who was impressed by the fact that 
she had written a play in Persian). Frail 
health prevented her from continuing her 
education. A poetess, she published sev- 
eral books with Indian themes: The 
Golden Threshold (1905), The Bird of Time 
(1912) and The Broken Wing (1917). At a 
time when inter-caste marriages were for- 
bidden, the brahmana Sarojini married a 
non-brahmana physician, Govindarajulu 
Naidu, and had four children. She turned 
her attention to liberation from British 
rule and the liberation of women through 
the development of women’s education. 
With Mohandas K. Gandhi, whom she 
called ‘Mickey Mouse' - she had a wicked 
sense of humour - she participated in the 
Salt March and was jailed on many occa- 
sions. She went to England in 1919 as a 
member of the All-India Home Rule Depu- 
tation, presided over the Indian National 
Congress at Kanpur (1925) and was Pre- 
sident of the National Women’s Conference 
for many years. She went to the United 
States in 1928 to promote the message of 
non-violence and participated in the Round 
Table Summit in 1931. After Indepen- 
dence, she became the governor of Uttar 
Pradesh. She died in 1949. Her birthday is 
celebrated as women’s day in India. 

See also: Ahimsa; Gandhi, Mohandas Kar- 
amchand; Nationalism; Women’s movement 

Katherine K. Young 
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Further reading 

Naidu, S. 1969 [1928], The Sceptred Flute: 
Songs of India. Allahabad: Kitabistan. 
Sengupta, P. 1966. Sarojini Naidu: A Bio- 
graphy. London: Asia Publishing House. 


NAIDU, SRIDHARALU 

Sridharalu Naidu was a South Indian 
brahmana from Cuddalore who first 
brought the message of the Brahmo 
Samaj to South India. In the early 1860s, 
after selling his property in order to live 
in Calcutta for one year studying Bengali, 
Sanskrit and Brahmo Samaj teachings, he 
returned to the South, intending to estab- 
lish the movement. However, it was not 
until Keshab Chandra Sen visited Madras 
in 1864 that the movement’s ideals were 
transferred to South India through the 
vehicle of the Veda Samaj. 

At the end of the 1860s, Sridharalu 
Naidu arrived in Madras and took over 
the leadership of the fledgling organisa- 
tion, developing it into an uncompromis- 
ing version of Brahmo Samaj ideals, 
performing the first marriage that fol- 
lowed Samaj rituals in 1872. Through his 
travels and organisational skills, he suc- 
ceeded in establishing branches of the 
movement throughout South India until 
his tragic death in a carriage accident 
in 1874. 

See also: Brahmo Samaj; Sen, Keshab 
Chandra; Veda Samaj 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Jones, Kenneth. 1989. Socio-Religious Reform 
Movements in British India. The New Cam- 
bridge History of India: Vol. 3. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 

NAKULA 

One of the five sons of King Pandu, 
known collectively as the Pandavas. 


Nakula and Sahadeva were the twin sons 
of Pandu’s second wife, MadrI, but 
mythology ascribes their paternity to 
Nasatya, one of the twin Asvins. In some 
accounts, it is said that Nakula and 
Sahadeva were the incarnations of the 
Asvins. The Mahdbhdrata informs us that 
Nakula was trained in the art of warfare, 
especially the management of horses, by 
Drona. He later entered the service of the 
King of Virata and became his master of 
horse. He was married to Karenumatl, a 
princess of Chedi, and they had a son 
named Niramitra. 

See also : Drona; MadrI; Mahabharata; 
Pandavas; Pandu; Sahadeva 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Dasgupta, Madhusraba. 1999. Scimscid Com- 
panion to the Mahdbhdrata. Calcutta: Sahi- 
tya Samsad. 


NALA 

The King of Nisada, who was married to 
DamayantI, the daughter of Bhlma. In 
many ways, their story echoes some of 
themes picked up and developed in the 
saga of the central protagonists, the Pan- 
davas and Kauravas. In the Mahabharata 
account, Nisada and DamayantI had 
fallen in love after hearing tales of each 
other’s virtues and beauty. Bhlma held a 
svayamvara where kings, princes and gods 
gathered to win his daughter’s hand. Nala 
had met the gods and promised to obey 
their will and they commanded him to 
inform DamayantI that she must choose 
one of them. The gods took on the form 
of Nala but the princess was able to 
recognise the real Nala. However, Kali, 
the personification of the Kali-Yuga, had 
arrived late for the svayamvara, and 
resolved to ruin the king through his 
weakness for gambling. Nala lost every- 
thing and ended up wandering in the 
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forest naked. After great privation and 
the pangs of separation, he was reconciled 
with Damayantl. The story is a well- 
known tale of romance, intrigue and the 
final triumph of love, known throughout 
India and also told in the epic poem the 
Nalodaya. 

See also: Bhima; Kauravas; Mahabharata; 
Pandavas; Svayamvara; Yuga 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Dasgupta, Madhusraba. 1999. Samsad Com- 
panion to the Mahabharata. Calcutta: Sahi- 
tya Samsad. 

Dowson, John. 1978. A Classical Dictionary of 
Hindu Mythology. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 

NAMAKARANA 

The baby-naming ceremony, one of the 
most important Hindu samskaras, or rites 
of passage. This samskara constitutes the 
introduction of the infant to the public, 
enabling the baby to be identified by 
name. Because of the importance of name 
in Sanskritic culture, this samskara 
assumes great significance. According to 
most of the ritual authorities, this is to be 
performed on the tenth or twelfth day 
after the birth of the child, though this 
could be extended up to the first birthday 
under unusual circumstances. The house 
is cleaned and ritually purified, the 
mother and baby are bathed, the baby is 
wrapped in a new cloth, its head is wetted 
and then it is handed over to the father. 
He then makes certain offerings, touches 
the breath of the child and utters certain 
mantras, which contain empty slots to 
add the name(s) of the baby, in the right 
ear of the child. The rules for giving both 
a public name and a secret name are 
extensive. The primary name could be 
that of a deity, the lunar asterism under 
which the child was born or the deity of 
the month in which the child was born. In 


practice, ancestral names are frequently 
given and naming conventions have dif- 
fered from region to region. Numbers of 
syllables were also important, as was the 
phonological structure of the name. 
Because of the importance of the child’s 
initial identification in the world, guests 
are often invited to this ceremony. 

See also: Mantra; Samskaras 

Frederick M. Smith 

Further reading 

Kane, P.V. 1974. History of Dharmasastra, 2nd 
edn, vol. 2, pt 1. Poona: Bhandarkar Orien- 
tal Research Institute, 234—54. 

Pandey, R.J. 1969. Hindu Samskaras. Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 78-85. 

NAMASKAR(A) 

The namaskara, literally an act of 
homage, is the traditional Hindu gesture 
of salutation - to gods, friends, family 
and general acquaintances. A namaskara 
may take the form of the word itself 
(namaskara or namaste), broadly in the 
sense of ‘my respects to you’. A namas- 
kara may also involve a pranjall, placing 
together right and left hands from the 
palm to the fingertips, slightly cupped, 
and raised either to the level of the head 
or the heart. This form of the namaskara 
as a gesture of greeting has been widely 
adopted in many parts of the world. It is 
perhaps equivalent to the handshake or 
the formal bow in its silent conveyance of 
respect and humility. The pervasive 
practice of saluting the sun (surya- 
namaskara) is known to all students of 
hatha yoga. 

See also: Yoga 

Deven M. Patel 

Further reading 

Sivananda, Swami. 1974. Bliss Divine. Rishi- 
kesh: Divine Life Society. 
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NAMASTE 

See: Namaskar(a) 

NAMMALVAR 

‘Our alvar’, one of the greatest among the 
alvars, was born in a sudra household 
probably in the ninth century ce, in Kur- 
ukur, renamed Alvar Tirunagari, near 
Tirunelveli. It is said that when he refused 
to eat, his parents abandoned him at the 
feet of a Visnu image in the local temple. 
He then walked to a tamarind tree nearby 
and sat silently meditating for a long 
time - this tree still remains there as a 
place of worship. Eventually Maturakavi, 
who was to become his disciple, dis- 
covered him there and posed a very intri- 
cate question to him. Then, for the first 
time, Nammalvar, who by then was 35 
years old, broke his silence, and from then 
on began to sing his rapturous hymns in 
praise of Visnu. The TiruvaymoU, Tiruvir- 
uttam and Periyatiruvantati are among his 
most famous works. Nammalvar is also 
known under the names of Maran, Cata- 
kopan or Parankusa. 

See also: Alvars; Sudra; Varna; Visnu 

Anna L. Dallapiccola 

Further reading 

Dehejia, V. 1988. Slaves of the Lord. The Path 
of Tamil Saints. New Delhi: Munshiram 
Manoharlal. 

Ramanujan, A.K. 1981. Hymns for the 
Drowning. Poems for Visnu by Nammalvar. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press. 

NANDI 

The milk-white bull figure that is the 
vahana (mount) of Siva and always present 
in the front of Siva temples, sometimes 
possessing his own room for those who 
come to offer worship to his image. Nandi 
normally resides facing towards Siva’s 
image in the outer hall of the temple, 
either lying down with his left leg bent as 


if about to rise or standing up. His name 
means ‘the happy one’ and he is often 
depicted as a highly decorated and benign 
figure, giving little indication of the more 
usual aspects of the bull as a symbol of 
fertility and strength found in bull cults. 
However, Nandi may have been the ther- 
iomorphic form of Siva, who has his own 
worship throughout North and South 
India as a fertility god. As the mount of 
Siva, the great renunciate and yogi, the 
bull figure, usually associated with virility 
and even ferocity, may indicate the god’s 
conquest of his own passions; in short, he 
has mastered instinctive animal behaviour. 

In the Vdyit Purana, Nandi is said to be 
the son of Kasyapa and Surabhi, but this 
may be an example of appropriation of 
older myths by the Siva cults, as Surabhi 
also gave birth to Nandlnl, the Vedic cow 
of great plenty that came out of the 
churning of the cosmic ocean and was 
given to the sage Vasistha. Nandi is the 
chief of the attendants of Siva and carries 
a staff of office indicative of his high 
position, which also makes him the guar- 
dian of all four-footed animals. He is 
regarded as a mythical teacher of music 
and dance and is the accompanying 
musician for Siva’s cosmic dance. In his 
anthropomorphic form as Nandlkesvara, 
a human with a bull’s head, he achieves 
complete identification with Siva, merging 
the two forms. 

See also: Dance; Music; Puranas; Sacred 
animals; Siva; Vahanas; Vasistha 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Bunce, Fredrick. 2000. An Encyclopaedia of 
Hindu Deities, Demi-Gods, Godlings, Demons 
and Heroes, vol. I. New Delhi: DK Printworld. 

NARADA 

Narada is a divine sage (rsi) who appears 
throughout Sanskrit literature. He is a 
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messenger of the gods and conveys the 
divine will to the mortals. Narada is also 
the name of the ‘author’ of one of the 
Dharmasastras (legal treatises), the Ndr- 
adasmrti (The Law Book of Narada). It is 
doubtful whether the Ndradasmrti was 
composed by a single individual; most 
probably the text grew over time. The 
Ndradasmrti is unique in the corpus of 
Sanskrit legal literature, as it is the only 
manual on dharma which is exclusively 
dedicated to juridical matters. The Ndr- 
adasmrti is younger than the Manusmrti 
(The Law Book of Manu), and belongs to 
the fourth century ce. The Ndradasmrti 
itself claims to be an extract of a more 
comprehensive version of the Manusmrti. 
A critical edition and an English transla- 
tion by Lariviere were published in 1989. 

See also : Dharma; Dharmasastras; Manu; 
Rsi 

Annette Schmiedchen 

Further reading 

Lariviere, R.W. (ed. and trans.). 1989. The 
Ndradasmrti. Critically edited with an intro- 
duction, annotated translation and appen- 
dices. Part 1: Text; Part 2: Translation. 
Philadelphia, PA: University of Pennsylvania. 

NARASIMHA 

See: Avatara 

NARAYANA 

See: Visnu 

NARAYANA GURU (1854-1928) 

Narayana Guru, a scholar, ascetic and 
yogi, was the spiritual leader of the Izha- 
vas, a community in Kerala who, though 
dalits whose traditional occupation is 
making toddy, have a tradition of literacy. 
In 1887 he consecrated a shrine of Siva, 
following it with many others, notably one 
to Sarasvatl, goddess of learning, in 1912. 


He wrote in Malayalam, Tamil and San- 
skrit, calling his doctrine advaita but 
giving this word his own interpretation, 
summed up in his slogan ‘One caste, one 
religion, one God’ (Samuel 1977; Jones 
1989: 179-82, 203-7). By consecrating 
temples, and by using the Sanskrit tradi- 
tion and language, he asserted that these 
did not belong exclusively to brahmanas. 
His advocacy of Sanskritisation contrasts 
sharply with those dalit leaders who reject 
the Sanskrit tradition. 

In 1903 his followers formed the Sri 
Narayana Dharma Paripalana Yogam 
(‘union for fostering Narayana’s doc- 
trine’), for which he prescribed a plan for 
the reform of the Izhavas which empha- 
sised education, technological develop- 
ment and Hindu religious practices such 
as temple worship, monasticism and 
reverence for the guru. It promotes 
schools, libraries and hospitals. 

One disciple, Nataraja Guru ( 1 895— 
1973), eschewed these social concerns, 
interpreting Narayana’s message as purely 
spiritual. Nataraja, like many modern 
Hindu thinkers, expressed his ideas in a 
commentary on the Bhagavadgitd (Natar- 
aja Guru 1961). 

See also: Advaita; Bhagavadglta; Brahma- 
nas; Dalits; Guru; Hinduism, modern and 
contemporary; Mandir; Sarasvatl; Siva; Yogi 

Dermot Killingley 

Further reading 

Jones, Kenneth W. 1989. Socio-religious 
Reform Movements in British India (New 
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bridge: Cambridge University Press. 
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Publishing House. 
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Religion One God: A Study of Sree Nar- 
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NARAYANA, SWAMI 
( 1781 - 1830 ) 

Swami Narayana (Sahajanand Swami) 
was a Hindu reformer in Gujarat in the 
early nineteenth century. He was born in 
Chhapia, near Ayodhya, of brahmana 
parents. Orphaned at 11 years old, he 
then spent seven years as an ascetic wan- 
dering student. His travels took him to 
Gujarat, where he was initiated into a 
band of Vaisnava sadhus who followed 
the tradition of Ramanuja. He soon 
became leader and from 1802 until his 
death attracted followers, initiated sadhus 
and established temples in Gujarat. His 
followers placed images of him in temples 
beside those of Krsna and Visnu and 
gave him the title of Lord Swami Nar- 
ayana as founder of the Swami Narayana 
Sampradaya. 

He established five principal vows for 
householders: (1) not to steal, (2) not to 
commit adultery, (3) not to eat meat, (4) 
not to drink intoxicants and (5) not to 
take food from persons belonging to a 
caste lower than one’s own. He initiated 
sadhus with more stringent vows: (1) 
strict celibacy, (2) renunciation of family 
ties, (3) renunciation of attachment to 
objects of the senses, (4) a holy poverty 
and (5) avoidance of the pride of ego. He 
advocated the protection and uplift of 
women by attacking the practices of 
female infanticide, widow burning (sati) 
and large dowries. He established separate 
precincts in temples for women and per- 
mitted some celibate women to reside in 
the temples. He also opposed the British 
trade in opium. 

He produced or inspired several texts 
sacred to followers: (1) Shikshapatri, a 
Sanskrit work of 212 verses containing 
regulations for personal conduct; (2) 
Vachanamritam, a collections of sermons 
in Gujarati; (3) Satsangijivan, a multi- 
volume compendium of teachings, history 
and legends; and (4) Lekh, a text that 
established two administrative dioceses of 


Vadtal and Ahmedabad, over which he 
appointed his two nephews as acaryas. 

See also-. Acarya; Ayodhya; Brahmana; 
Caste; Celibacy; Dowry; Krsna; Ramanuja; 
Religious specialists; Sadhus; Sampradaya; 
Sati; Swami Narayana Sampradaya; Tapas; 
Vaisnavism; Visnu; Women, status of 

Raymond Brady Williams 

Further reading 

Williams, R.B. 2001. An Introduction to 
Swaminarayan Hinduism. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 

NASIK 

Situated on the banks of the sacred river 
Godavari in the north-west of the modern 
Indian state of Maharashtra, Nasik has 
been an important Hindu pilgrimage spot 
and an ancient centre of trade and com- 
merce. Its place in ancient lore is largely 
on account of its connection with the 
Rdmdyanci s sacred geography. Nasik lies 
in the heart of the famous Pancavatl 
grove in the Dandaka forest that served 
as home for an exiled Rama, Laksmana 
and Slta. There is also the Ramesvara 
temple and the nearby bathing tank 
known as Ramakund to commemorate 
the place where Rama performed the last 
rites for his deceased father Dasaratha. 
One etymology of the name Nasik traces 
it to the Sanskrit word nasika (meaning 
nose), claiming it to be the spot where 
Laksmana disfigured the nose of the 
demon Ravana’s sister Surpanakha. 
Another story traces the city back to a 
time when Lord Brahma performed 
penance there while seated in the lotus 
position (padmasana); thus another 
ancient name for the place, Padmasana. 
Yet another legend has it that Lord Visnu 
rid the place of three demons, who were 
‘thorns’ (kantaka), as it were, in the side 
of the world, and therefore the region 
now known as Nasik was once called 
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Trikantaka. Nasik’s most significant 
modern role from a religious point of 
view rests on its playing host to the trien- 
nial Kumbha Mela. Also, some 30 km 
from Nasik is the famous hilltop Tryam- 
bakesvara temple, which houses one of 
Lord Siva’s twelve jyotirlihgas and also 
stands near the spot where the river 
Godavari issues forth. Other temples near 
the Godavari include the Sundaranar- 
ayana and Kampalesvara temple, where 
Lord Siva is said to have come to take a 
penitential bath to cleanse himself from 
the sin of decapitating one of Lord 
Visnu’s heads in anger. Nasik holds sig- 
nificance for Buddhists and Muslims as 
well. The Pandu Caves (sculpted from the 
third millennium bce to the seventh cen- 
tury ce) contain numerous murals, sculp- 
tures and engravings of Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas. More recently, Nasik held 
special significance for the Mughals, who 
named the place Gulshanabad. It was 
during the Peshwa period that the city 
was renamed Nasik. 

See also: Brahma; Buddhism, relationship 
with Hinduism; Haridvara; Kumbha Mela; 
Laksmana; Prayaga; Rama; Ramayana; 
Ravana; SIta; Siva; TIrthayatra (Pilgrim- 
age); Ujjayinl; Visnu 

Deven M. Patel 

Further reading 

Bhardwaj, Surinder Mohan. 1983. Hindu 
Places of Pilgrimage in India: A Study in 
Cultural Geography. Berkeley, CA: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 

Hebner, Jack. 2003. Kumbha Mela (Veda Files). 
La Jolla, CA: Mandala Publishing Group. 

NASTIKA 

See: Astika and Nastika 

NATH(A) YOGA 

Natha Yoga is the ascetic discipline 
developed in Northern India largely on 


the basis of the teaching of Gorakhnath. 
Its goal is the realisation of the practi- 
tioner's identity with Siva, the ultimate 
reality, and the method leading to that 
end is Hatha Yoga (yoga of violent 
effort), which enables one to vanquish 
death through exercises of ‘corporeal cul- 
ture’ (kaya sadhana) which operate a 
cleansing of the body from all the impu- 
rities that are the cause of death and thus 
help transubstantiate the mortal body 
into an immortal one in a state of libera- 
tion-in-life (jlvanmukti). That goal can 
also be attained through the practice of 
alchemy (rasayana), which was the exclu- 
sive means used by other groups of Sid- 
dhas (Perfected Ones), the Mahesvara 
and Rasesvara Siddhas, often mentioned 
in the Natha literature. Madhava, in his 
fourteenth-century Sarvadarsanasamgraha 
(Compendium of all the View-points) 
even opines that alchemy is itself a branch 
of Hatha Yoga. 

The Natha-yogins have always existed 
on the far margins of brahmanical ortho- 
doxy, often claiming, with perhaps some 
justification, that their praxis is even older 
than the Veda. Consequently, this group 
tends to be indifferent to Hindu social 
hierarchy and mores. Their dead, instead 
of being cremated, as is the norm, are 
buried sitting in a meditative posture. 
Cannabis (siddhi) is also widely used. 
Vilified by the orthodox, the Nathas have 
also been widely feared since their yoga is 
believed to endow them with paranormal 
powers, including that of overcoming 
gravity, hence the ability to fly through all 
worlds and the capacity of making them- 
selves as small - and therefore invisible - 
or as huge and mighty as they wished. 

In Natha Yoga the body is viewed as 
mirroring the cosmos and as being two- 
fold. Below the navel is the domain of 
Sakti, the universal Energy and consort of 
Siva who governs the world of change, 
dominated by bhoga (enjoyment, experi- 
ence). Above the navel is the domain of 
Siva himself and the blissful peace of 
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tyaga (renunciation). The material body is 
only, however, the gross aspect of an 
ordinarily invisible body, the suksma 
sarira, or subtle body, which is irrigated 
by some 72,000 channels of energy (nadl), 
of which ten to fourteen are particularly 
important, though, of those, the two most 
significant ones are, as the two snakes of a 
caduceus, twined round the axis of the 
body. To the left of the spine is Ida and to 
the right is Pingala, also known, respec- 
tively, as Gahga and Yamuna, after the 
great rivers of North India and repre- 
senting the moon (candra) and the sun 
(surya), i.e. night and day, those corre- 
sponding in turn to the vital energies 
prana and apana, centripetal inspiration 
and centrifugal expiration. The symbo- 
lism of the rivers is clear: the holiest site 
in India is the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Yamuna (Prayag), into which also 
flows the invisible river, the Sarasvatl. 
That last is equipollent with the central 
vertical channel of energy, the susumna 
nadl, also called path of Brahman 
(brahma-marga). The yogi’s task is to 
gather all the energies dispersed in his 
body, to focus them onto the base of his 
spine where the universal Sakti lies dor- 
mant, awaken her and make her ascend 
through the previously empty susumna, 
passing through (according to the source) 
seven to nine centres of energy (cakra), 
each one conferring particular powers 
until, twelve digits above the skull, the 
ultimate cakra is reached, where the sun 
becomes one with the moon, Sakti is 
reunited with Siva and emancipation is 
attained. The whole process is accom- 
panied by the utterance of sacred sylla- 
bles, or baja mantra, which, apart from 
governing each cakra, also enable the 
practitioner to become increasingly 
attuned to the divine sound-vibration 
(sabda) until a state of 'uttcring-non 
uttering’ (ajapajapa) is reached where the 
mantra is reabsorbed into its unmani- 
fested origin and the ‘unstruck sound’ 
(anahata nada) vibrates unimpeded 


through the whole being. When liberation 
from the bonds of death has been con- 
quered, the yogin is said to be in a state 
‘beyond duality and non-duality’. The 
liberated ascetic is then in a state of 
‘innateness’ (sahaja-avastha) and is termed 
an avadhuta, one who has severed all ties. 

The literature of Natha Yoga is exten- 
sive and, apart from a few works deemed 
to be by Minanatha, begins with some 
twenty treatises attributed to Gor- 
akhnath, chief among which is the 
Siddha- Siddhcinta Paddhati (Guide to the 
Doctrine of the Siddhas). Many tractates 
of Hatha Yoga, such as the Hathavoga- 
pradipika, explore similar territory, as well 
as a number of late Yoga Upanisads. 

See also : Brahman; Brahmanism; Ganga; 
Gorakhnath; Hatha Yoga; JIvanmukta; 
Kundalinl Yoga; Mantra; Sakti; Siddha; 
Siva; Upanisads; Veda 

Daniel Mariau 

Further reading 

Banarjea, A.K. 1962. Philosophy of Gor- 
akhnath, with Gorakha- Vacana-Sangraha. 
Gorakhpur: Mahant Dig Vijai Nath Trust. 
Mallik, Smt. Kalyani. 1954. Siddha- Siddhanta- 
Pddhati and Other Works of the Natha 
Yogis. Poona: Oriental Book House. 

NATIONALISM 

This entry will examine the relationship 
between Hindu traditions and the concept 
of nationalism in modern India. The 
relationship is somewhat controversial 
and contested, and takes a variety of 
forms. As well as exploring some mani- 
festations of the relationship in colonial 
and postcolonial India and beyond, the 
entry will raise issues and reflect on what 
the specific case of Hindu traditions can 
tell us about the relationship between 
religion and nationalism in general. As is 
often the case, the Hindu traditions push 
at the boundaries of the concept of reli- 
gion, challenging our assumptions about 
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the status of such traditions in the 
modem world. 

Nationalism: what does it mean? 

In the first instance, let us briefly consider 
the meaning of the concept of national- 
ism. Despite the insistent claim to anti- 
quity by particular nationalisms, it is, 
objectively speaking, a relatively modern 
concept. Most commentators agree that it 
has its roots in post-Enlightenment 
Europe and/or the Americas, drawing on 
the emergence of Cartesian secular 
rationalism, the development of capitalist 
modes of production and the concomitant 
rise of new social forces to political 
power. The French Revolution provides 
an emblematic signifier (although the 
revolution itself was inspired partly by the 
American Declaration of Independence in 
1776): a bourgeois revolution, sweeping 
away the established, divinely ordained 
structures of power and replacing them 
with a form of government legitimised 
by its claim to represent the sovereign 
people (however attenuated that idea of 
representation may have been). The idea 
of the French nation came to be seen as 
the expression of the collective will of the 
French people, a political community 
with collective interests which superseded 
identifiers of class, region and even - or 
perhaps especially - faith. As such, 
nationalism emerged precisely as a form 
of political consciousness appropriate to 
the progressive character of modernity. 
Freed from the oppressive restraints of 
feudalism, parochialism and superstition, 
the people who constituted the nation 
realised their own potential by acting as a 
collective unit, in the context of a rational 
legal state constructed ostensibly to serve 
their interests. In doing so they came 
increasingly to express themselves through 
a homogeneous cultural consciousness: 
that is, nationalism. 

Two key points emerge from this 
understanding of nationalism. First, 


nationalism develops primarily as a form 
of community consciousness. It is, in 
Benedict Anderson’s durable phrase, ‘an 
imagined political community . . . inher- 
ently limited and sovereign’ (Anderson 
1991: 6). The emphasis in Anderson’s 
characterisation is on the world of the 
imagination; it is here that the idea of the 
nation is constructed, invoked by a net- 
work of symbols which encapsulate the 
character and extent of the community. 
This form of consciousness has emerged 
as a fundamental feature of the modern 
world. As another key theorist of nation- 
alism, Ernest Gellner, has noted, ‘a man 
must have a nationality as he must have a 
nose and two ears’ (Gellner 1983: 6). Sig- 
nificantly, both Anderson and Gellner see 
this form of consciousness as superseding 
the dominance of worldviews based upon 
religion. The culture of nationalism is 
seen as providing value and meaning in 
the new secular spaces of modernity; the 
same kind of value and meaning provided 
by religious cultural systems in previous 
eras. In this understanding, then, religion 
is perceived as typically traditional (pre- 
modern), whilst nationalism is perceived 
as typically modern. 

Second, nationalism emerges as a form 
of consciousness in a specifically Eur- 
opean framework. Its modernity is linked 
to the modernity of capitalist develop- 
ment both in European colonies in 
America (dubbed by Anderson the ‘creole 
pioneers’ of nationalism) and in Europe 
itself. The universal implication of 
nationalism noted by Gellner therefore 
must be seen as the result of ongoing 
processes and dynamics of interaction: 
the processes of European expansion, first 
into the Americas; the dynamic interac- 
tion between American colonies and 
Europe, which produced independence 
movements in the former and bourgeois 
ruptures in the latter; and further pro- 
cesses of European expansion in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth century. As 
the European powers took control of 
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territory across the globe during this later 
period, they (more or less unwittingly) 
brought with them this specifically 
‘modern’ capitalist form of political con- 
sciousness. In another of Anderson’s oft- 
quoted phrases, models of nationalism 
were ‘pirated’ ‘by widely different, and 
sometimes unexpected hands’ (Anderson 
1991: 67). In the hands of the colonised, 
the models were used to create vibrant 
anti-colonial nationalisms which ushered 
in the postcolonial world. Problems arose, 
however, because the modernity of the 
colonised was truncated, left incomplete 
by the social and economic violence of 
colonial domination. As a result, the 
forms of nationalism which arose in these 
contexts have also at times been perceived 
as incomplete - in particular, it is in these 
contexts that ‘ethnic’ or ‘religious’ 
nationalism has been most virulent: a 
form of nationalism which hybridises 
modern and traditional forms of commu- 
nal consciousness. 

An example of this kind of approach is 
that taken by the theorist Anthony Smith. 
He notes that ethnic nationalism has 
emerged in colonial contexts as a result of 
what he calls ‘dual legitimation’ (Smith 
1971). The intelligentsia in a colonised 
society accept the authority of their tra- 
ditional culture, but they also accept the 
authority of the scientific (Western) state: 
a dual legitimation. One response to this 
dual legitimation is ‘objectification’, 
through which indigenous tradition is 
objectified by the intelligentsia and then 
reinvented as a ‘modern’ tradition. By 
focusing on the regeneration of this objec- 
tified tradition, a return to its ‘essence’, 
the intelligentsia is able to both affirm 
and supersede the existing tradition - the 
process is thus legitimised by reference to 
both sources of authority. 

As we shall see, this kind of approach 
appears to resonate with the development 
of nationalist consciousness in India in 
the nineteenth century. But we also need 
to be aware that these ways of under- 


standing nationalism have been heavily 
criticised by postcolonial theorists such as 
Partha Chatterjee (1986, 1993) and Peter 
van der Veer (1994). In particular these 
writers have challenged the idea of a 
straightforward dichotomy between tradi- 
tion and modernity: opposing these two, 
they argue, oversimplifies what are highly 
complex and multi-layered phenomena, 
and privileges one form of (dominant) 
political organisation as archetypally 
modern. One key element of this critique is 
to reconceptualise nationalism in a colo- 
nial context as characterised by diversity 
and heterogeneity, rather than homo- 
geneity. Because anti-colonial nationalism 
emerged as a form of resistance to Eur- 
opean powers and European ideologies, it 
was never a flat ‘derivative discourse’, to 
use Partha Chatterjee’s phrase, ‘pirated’ 
from the models of European national- 
ism. Rather, it developed as a modern, 
multiform idea, in which a range of 
identities - including religious identities - 
had potentially modern, resistant func- 
tions. Resistant, that is, not just against 
domination by European colonial powers, 
but also against the modernisation para- 
digm associated with the Western model 
of nationalism. One advantage of this 
approach is that rejecting the dichotomy 
between tradition and modernity, and 
acknowledging the potential diversity of 
nationalism as a form of consciousness, 
enables reflection on a variety of ways in 
which ‘Hinduism’ has been implicated 
with nationalism over the past century or 
so, without the pejorative subtext of flawed 
hybridity which so often accompanies 
discussion of the relationship between 
religion and nationalism. As we examine 
developing nationalist consciousness, we 
should bear this critique in mind. 

Nineteenth-century developments in 
‘Hinduism’ and ‘Nationalism’ 

The nineteenth century witnessed the 
rapid development of modern ‘Hinduism’. 
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Various modern-style organisations - for 
example, in Bengal in the 1830s and 
1940s, the Brahmo Samaj and the 
Dharma Sabha - were influential in this 
process. They contributed to the emer- 
gence of ‘Hinduism’ as an objective phe- 
nomenon, in which it was possible to 
identify defining characteristics, even if 
there was persistent conflict over what 
exactly these characteristics were. It is 
widely understood that such organisations 
developed as a form of cultural resistance 
to colonial rule. In the context of Chris- 
tian missionary comment on indigenous 
religious practices, which was almost 
invariably derogatory, they provided an 
institutional basis on which to engage 
with this critique in the new public spaces 
of colonial rule. A classic example is pro- 
vided by Rammohan Roy’s ‘Dialogue 
Between a Christian Missionary and 
Three Chinese Converts’ (1982), in which 
he lampoons the attempts of a hapless 
Christian missionary to explain the con- 
tradictions of the doctrine of the Trinity 
to some Chinese ‘coolies’ blessed with the 
art of logical argumentation. This was 
part of a strategy designed to demonstrate 
the irrationality of Christian doctrine 
when compared to the sublime rational- 
ism of Vedanta as propagated by the 
Brahmo Samaj. Swami Dayananda Sar- 
aswati, the founder and spiritual leader of 
the Arya Samaj, was similarly committed 
to the public explanation of ‘Hinduism’s’ 
superiority - not just to Christianity, but 
to other perceived religious systems as 
well. Most famously, Swami Vivekananda 
took the idea of the superiority of ‘Hin- 
duism’ to the West. In 1893 he spoke in 
Chicago at the self-styled ‘World Parlia- 
ment of Religions’; here he explained how 
India’s spiritual traditions could provide 
salvation to the Western world, which had 
become manifestly alienated due to the 
extent of capitalist development. 

This kind of approach is indicative of 
what Partha Chatterjee (1993: 6) sees as a 
conceptualisation of two ‘domains’ by 


indigenous thinkers during this period: 
the ‘outer’ domain of materialism - econ- 
omy, statecraft, science and technology - 
which was dominated by the West; and 
the ‘inner’ domain of the spirit - the 
home, the family, culture, religion - in 
which India maintained a superior status. 
This recognition of spiritual superiority - 
exemplified by Vivekananda - was critical 
to the development of nationalist con- 
sciousness in India. It provided a key sti- 
mulus to the emergence of a national 
culture, and this ensured that ‘Hinduism’ 
had a major role in the fashioning of this 
culture. It is easy to apply Smith’s notion 
of dual legitimation in this context, in the 
sense that ‘traditional’ culture is pre- 
sented as being regenerated and given 
status in relation to the ravages of ‘mod- 
ernity’. At the same time, it is important 
not to oversimplify the idea of ‘traditional 
culture’ here: Hindu traditions are diverse 
and frequently contradictory, and this 
quality is apparent in the multiple ways in 
which Hindu-ness is related to nationalism 
during this period. The Brahmo Samaj, 
the Arya Samaj, Vivekananda’s Ramak- 
rishna Math and Mission, not to mention 
such bodies as the Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandala - these organisations pre- 
sented radically different interpretations 
of what constituted Hindu tradition, and 
their attempts to represent ‘Hindu spiri- 
tuality’ in the modern world have always 
been hotly contested. So, in consonance 
with our postcolonial critics mentioned 
above, we need to remember that a variety 
of ideas about Hindu tradition fed into 
discourse about Indian nationalism 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
Not surprisingly, the forms of nationalism 
which emerged were also diverse. 

One tendency which all these organisa- 
tions had in common was their engagement 
with modern forms of communication in 
their attempts to assert their position. In 
particular, they demonstrate an acute 
awareness of the power of the printed 
word, producing tracts and newspapers 
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which discussed key issues and affirmed 
community identity. This tendency reflects 
the significant intervention of what Bene- 
dict Anderson terms ‘print capitalism’ 
(Anderson 1991: 37-46). According to 
Anderson, the commodification of the 
printed word as a feature of capitalist 
expansion is a key signifier of nationalist 
consciousness, because it persistently 
invokes a community beyond the locality, 
which is nevertheless limited by its lin- 
guistic scope. Nothing exemplifies this 
point more clearly than the development 
towards the end of the nineteenth century 
of Hindi and Urdu as distinct languages 
which invoked Hindu and Muslim reli- 
gious groups, respectively, in North 
India - groups which were increasingly to 
be articulated as nations (see King 1994). 

The key political organisation of Indian 
nationalism - the Indian National 
Congress - emerged in 1885 somewhat 
against the grain of these developments in 
cultural consciousness. In its first few 
years it was dominated by an approach 
which sought to capture the air of an 
official opposition to the colonial govern- 
ment. Its statements were couched in a 
quasi-parliamentary language and it 
directed its attention towards the state, 
despite its rather weak claim to represent 
the ‘Indian people’. Almost immediately, 
this approach to nationalism was chal- 
lenged by competing voices amongst the 
indigenous elite, as well as by non-elite 
groups who questioned the right of elites 
to represent ‘the people’. 

A useful example of the former is pro- 
vided by the development of the Ganapati, 
a political event in Maharashtra. At the 
beginning of the 1890s, this popular regio- 
nal festival was largely a family-based 
occasion, in which an image of Ganesa was 
ceremonially brought to and worshipped 
in the house, before being immersed in a 
local water source. By 1894, and partly at 
the instigation of the Pune publicist and 
emerging nationalist leader Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, the festival had begun to take on 


significance at a different level in certain 
urban localities. Large Ganesa images were 
constructed by neighbourhood groups. 
These images were then taken out in 
public procession, accompanied by groups 
singing songs with a topical content, 
before being immersed dramatically at the 
climax of the procession. This develop- 
ment demonstrates the way in which 
Hindu symbols and Hindu events were 
invoked and reinvented as part of the 
cultural repertoire of emerging national- 
ism. The culture of secular parliamentar- 
ianism, associated with the early Congress, 
became one amongst many voices feeding 
into the national movement at this time. 

Equally significant at this time were 
challenges from non-Hindu elite groups 
to Congress’ claim to represent ‘the 
Indian people’. Non-brahmana groups, 
for example, confronted Congress as early 
as 1889 by staging an alternative gather- 
ing at the time of the annual Congress 
meeting. Congress was attacked precisely 
because of the high caste profile of its 
members (O’Hanlon 1985: 285). Some 
Muslim groups were also opposed to the 
Congress on the basis that it was repre- 
sentative of a particular high-caste Hindu 
sector of society. Syed Ahmed Khan’s 
Aligarh movement, which in other ways 
self-consciously embraced the challenge 
of colonial modernity, was resolutely 
opposed to the Congress on this basis. 
Indeed, Syed’s conceptualisation of the 
Muslim qaum (community) in India was 
in many ways an alternative use of the 
nation concept - the Muslim nation 
within the territorial limits of India. Here 
we can again see the way in which 
nationalism was emerging as a concept 
with diverse, contested meanings within 
the context of colonialism. 

Gandhi and nationalism in the late 
colonial period 

Perhaps as a result of this diversity, 
the Congress movement emerged in the 
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twentieth century as a very broad 
umbrella-like organisation, accommodat- 
ing a variety of different views of the 
nation. One of the most significant of 
these views was that of Mohandas Kar- 
amchand Gandhi. For Gandhi, national- 
ist politics was an appropriately dharmic 
mode of action in the kali yuga: the dark 
era, in which moral disorder (adharma) 
was rampant. ‘No Indian who aspires to 
follow the way of true religion,’ Gandhi 
commented, ‘can afford to remain aloof 
from politics' (quoted in Parekh 1989: 
92). Gandhi's approach to ‘Hinduism’ 
was based on a form of Advaita Vedanta, 
in which Brahman was conceptualised as 
absolute truth (satya), and the relation- 
ship between Brahman and Atman was 
perceived as that between absolute and 
relative truth. In the kali yuga, religion 
had become degenerate, the truth had 
been obscured: a situation encapsulated by 
illusion (maya) of colonial rule, through 
which a handful of British bureaucrats 
and soldiers were able to dominate the 
great mass of the Indian people. Politics 
was perceived as a progressive unveiling 
of this maya; a demonstration of truth 
through non-violent action. By following 
the path of ahlmsa, Gandhi envisioned 
the purification of the spirit (atmasuddhi) 
of India, a complete moral regeneration - 
a form of liberation which was char- 
acterised rather controversially by Gandhi 
as Ramarajya, by which he meant to 
invoke a concept of righteous, moral rule, 
in the manner of the rule of Rama in the 
Ramayana (although Gandhi's use of the 
concept by no means sanctioned mon- 
archy as a form of government; it was, 
rather, he said, ‘rule of the people’; see 
Lutgendorf 1991: 380-81). 

The great mass mobilisation campaigns 
of Indian nationalism in the 1920s and 
1930s were conducted within the frame- 
work provided by this ambitious vision. 
At the same time, however, a strain of 
militant secularism was becoming 
increasingly prominent within the Con- 


gress movement, which characterised 
national liberation in the classic liberal 
democratic sense - the creation of a 
nation-state governed by the rule of law, 
in which issues of culture and religion 
would be ushered into the private sphere. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the first prime minister 
of Independent India, in many ways 
represented the emergence of this parti- 
cular idea of nationalism. Some scholars 
have suggested that it was precisely this 
development in the 1920s which produced 
the idea of communalism - violent, 
immutable antagonism between religious 
groups - as the antithesis of nationalist 
modernity (see Pandey 1990). Such a view 
of discursive development in Indian 
politics certainly enables us to see the 
emergence of one particular form of 
nationalism in a less teleologically loaded 
fashion: that is, Hindu nationalism. 

The emergence of Hindu nationalism 

As we have seen, nationalist politics in 
India during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century was partly articulated 
through religious imagery and religious 
ideas. As we reflect back on the ideas dis- 
cussed initially about the development of 
nationalism in a colonial context, we can 
understand why this may be the case. 
Furthermore, if we take into account that 
ideas of Hindu-ness as a form of religious 
identity were also developing rapidly 
during this period amongst the emerging 
professional and bureaucratic classes, we 
can see that the overlapping of these ideas 
with ideas of national identity almost 
inevitably came to be a powerful force in 
Indian politics. This can be seen across 
the political spectrum in India; for example, 
strong ideas about the ‘Hindu commu- 
nity’ as the core of the nation are plainly 
evident amongst sections of the Congress 
both before and after Independence. 

As early as the 1910s, however, a 
formal political structure for the develop- 
ment of this kind of idea was developing 
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in northern India, particularly in Punjab 
and the central plains around Delhi, 
Lucknow and Banaras. Local-level Hindu 
Sabhas emerged seeking to protect what 
they perceived as the common interests of 
Hindus (Zavos 2000: 112). These Sabhas 
provided the momentum for the first 
‘Hindu Conference’, which was held in 
Lahore in 1909. The conference looked to 
forge a ‘common nationality’ amongst 
Hindus, and to provide a broader plat- 
form for the political representation of 
‘Hindu interests’, particularly in light of 
the Congress’ perceived inability to fulfil 
this role (for an account of the con- 
ference, see Zavos 2000: 118-21). These 
developments fed into the formation of 
the All Indian Hindu Mahasabha, which 
was to become fully active in the 1920s as 
a political party. 

Throughout this period of early devel- 
opment, the lines of opposition between 
Hindu nationalism and Congress nation- 
alism were only very vaguely drawn. This 
is demonstrated particularly by the fact 
that many prominent figures in the Con- 
gress and the Indian national movement 
more generally were also involved in the 
developing Sabha movement. The Punja- 
bis Lala Lajpat Rai and Swami Shrad- 
dhanand were important figures in both 
the Congress and the emerging Hindu 
nationalist movement in Nagpur. But 
perhaps the most famous of these ‘cross- 
over’ figures was V.D. Savarkar, the pre- 
sident of the Hindu Mahasabha between 
1937 and 1943. In earlier years, Savarkar 
had written a significant Indian national- 
ist text about the 1857 rebellion against 
the British (Savarkar 1947). He had also 
been transported for life to the penal 
colony of the Andaman Islands in 1910 
for his part in a conspiracy to assassinate 
two British officials. In the classically 
heroic Indian nationalist context of this 
incarceration, Savarkar was to produce 
what was to become a seminal text of 
Hindu nationalism: HindutvalWho Is a 
Hindu? (Savarkar 1989). This short and 


rather verbose text outlined the basis of 
Hindu nationalism not in religion, but in 
Hindutva, or Hindu-ness, a feeling of 
cultural oneness based on the sacralisa- 
tion of the geography of India, which 
purported to encompass all those reli- 
gious and cultural systems - Buddhism, 
Jainism, Sikhism, Vaisnavism, Saivism 
and even (nominally) forms of low-caste 
practice - which had emerged on the 
subcontinent. Savakar’s text presented the 
‘Hindu race’ as a strong, martial people, 
who had been struggling for a thousand 
years or more with various foreign inva- 
ders from the north and west, first of all, 
of course, Muslims and much more 
recently Christians. 

This idea of Hindus as a martial race 
may be seen as a response to the popu- 
larity of Gandhian nationalism, with its 
key principle ahimsa, or non-violence 
(Jaffrelot 1996: 45-46). The apotheosis of 
this contrast is the assassination of 
Gandhi in 1948 by a militant Hindu 
nationalist, Nathuram Godse, on the 
basis of his ‘weak’ accommodationist 
approach towards the new state of Paki- 
stan. But martial ‘Hinduism’ needs also 
to be recognised as having its own devel- 
oping history in urban India, deriving 
from dialogue and contestation between a 
variety of caste-based and ‘neo-Hindu’ 
ideologies. For example, low-caste Yadavs 
began to establish a strident public profile 
in Lucknow and other towns of the 
northern plains in the 1920s. Yadav caste 
associations laid great emphasis on the 
historic martial status of their caste 
group. Such ideas blended and clashed 
with those of organisations like the Arya 
Samaj and the Hindu Sabhas (inspired by 
high-caste ‘reformers’ and ‘revivalists’) 
during the 1920s and 1930s to produce a 
kind of discourse of martial Hinduism, 
through which a variety of social groups 
struggled for power (Gooptu 2001: 
221M3). 

In central India, it was this discourse of 
martial Hinduism which provided the 
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framework for the founding of the 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) in 
1925. The leading figure in this develop- 
ment was a Deshastha Brahmana called 
K.V. Hedgewar, who had previously been 
involved in the local Congress organisa- 
tion in Nagpur city. According to RSS 
legend, Hedgewar conceived of the RSS 
as a ‘non-political’ organisation dedicated 
to ‘character-building’ (Deshpande and 
Ramaswamy 1981: 81). His vision was to 
recruit mostly high-caste boys and young 
men in order to produce a vanguard 
organisation dedicated to the transforma- 
tion of Hindus into a strong, self-confident, 
organised people, capable of resisting the 
debilitating influence and outright aggres- 
sion of ‘foreign’ interlopers in Indian 
society. The RSS is based on small, loca- 
lised units (shakhas) which have acted as 
the building blocks of the organisation. 
Shakhas have a relatively high profile in 
localities, meeting once or twice a day in 
whatever open space is available; con- 
ducting a series of physical games, 
marching, singing and discussion groups; 
and marking itself out through its uni- 
form of khaki shirts, white shorts and 
black caps. Each shakha is led nominally 
by a full-time worker (pracharak) but is 
comprised of volunteers (swayamsevaks) 
from the locality. Shakhas began to pro- 
liferate across Maharashtra and northern 
India in the 1930s and 1940s, and have 
since spread across the nation. There are 
now estimated to be around 20,000 sha- 
khas, providing a daily focus for the lives 
of several million Hindu boys and men 
(Bhatt 2001: 113). 

This formidable expansion, primarily 
amongst the urban middle- and lower- 
class, high- or middle-caste groups (Jaf- 
frelot 1996: 46 49), is indicative of the 
resonance of this form of Hindu nation- 
alism, based on the martial tendencies we 
saw expressed in Savarkar’s Hindutval 
Who Is a Hindu? Both Hedgewar and his 
successor as leader (sarsanghchalak) of 
the RSS, Madhav Sadashiv Golwalkar, 


further developed ideas of Hindutva 
along these lines. Golwalkar in particular 
elaborated in print on the idea of the 
sacred geography of Bharatavarsa (the 
land of India), and the threats to the 
Hindu nation posed variously by Mus- 
lims, Christians, Secularists and Commu- 
nists. In more recent times these themes 
have come together in the campaigns to 
‘liberate’ features of this sacred 
geography - most famously in Ayodhya, 
where the sixteenth-century Babri Masjid 
was eventually destroyed in 1992 by 
Hindu nationalists claiming that it was 
sited on the birthplace of Lord Rama. 

A Hindu nationalist ‘family’ 

One of the most distinctive features of the 
RSS as an organisation has been its abil- 
ity to establish a network of affiliated 
organisations working in different areas 
of social and political life. This network is 
known as the Sangh Parivar, or Sangh 
‘family’. In 1936 the Rashtriya Sevika 
Samiti (National Women’s Organisation) 
was formed as the first affiliate of the 
RSS. In 1948 the Akhil Bharatiya 
Vidyarthi Parishad (All India Students 
Council) was formed, and since then a 
proliferation of organisations has 
emerged, working in such areas as labour, 
tribal welfare, farming, teaching (for 
details of some of the major organisa- 
tions, see Bhatt 2001: 114-15). Each of 
these organisations has been nurtured by 
RSS pracharaks, seconded from the 
‘parent’ organisation, but has also drawn 
in non-RSS activists working in that par- 
ticular field. Perhaps the two most pro- 
minent fields in which the Sangh has 
established organisations have been poli- 
tics and religion. 

The Sangh launched a political party in 
1951, the Bharatiya Jana Sangh. The Jana 
Sangh did not perform particularly 
strongly in elections and was eventually 
absorbed into the anti-Congress Janata 
Party, which ruled for two years following 
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the Emergency period, 1975-77. As the 
Janata coalition collapsed in 1979, the key 
Jana Sangh members, Atal Behari Vaj- 
paypee and Lai Krishnan Advani, became 
convinced that a Hindu nationalist party 
could become a major political force in 
the country. They thus established the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP; Indian Peo- 
ple’s Party) in 1980. This party has since 
emerged as one of the most powerful 
political parties in India. 

In the field of religion, the Sangh laun- 
ched the formidable Vishwa Hindu Par- 
ishad (VHP; World Hindu Council) in 
1964. This organisation aims to present a 
united front of Hindu religious leaders 
and to provide some ‘baseline’ values 
which define Hindu-ness. The VHP’s 
website defines the idea of Hindu as 
embracing ‘all people who believe in, 
respect or follow the eternal values of 
life - ethical and spiritual - that have 
sprung up in Bharat’. One can see clearly 
the echoes of Savarkar’s conception of 
Hindutva here. The VHP has been very 
active in opposing conversions amongst 
marginal groups such as tribals and 
dalits; policing, as it were, the borders of 
‘Hinduism’. It also projects itself as 
having a global mission to promote ‘Hin- 
duism’ as a ‘World Religion’. As a result, 
it has been the most active of the Sangh 
organisations amongst the diaspora com- 
munities. In places like the Caribbean, the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
the VHP has attempted to provide a focal 
point for Hindu communities (see Verto- 
vec 2000). The VHP UK website, for 
example, states that it aims to support 
‘activities that promote unity among 
Hindus’ and ensure the ‘correct portrayal 
of Hindus by the media’. This kind of 
activity has been remarkably successful, 
particularly amongst second-generation 
migrants, partly because a homogenised 
vision of ‘Hinduism’ is perceived as a 
kind of cultural expression of migrant 
identity (Vertovec 2000; Sarhadi Raj 
2000 ). 


The state, secularism and 
‘Hinduism’ in post-Independence 
India 

The Sangh Parivar has emerged and 
blossomed within the framework of a 
post-Independence state in which secular- 
ism has been established in a rather equi- 
vocal fashion. Although many of the key 
figures in the framing of the Constitution 
of India - notably Jawaharlal Nehru and 
B.R. Ambedkar - were committed to the 
idea of a national political space in which 
religion would play no part, they were 
equally committed to the protection of 
minorities whose religious identities had 
been reinforced by the traumatic commu- 
nal violence which had accompanied the 
partition of the subcontinent between 
India and Pakistan. As a result, religious 
identity maintained a formal position in 
political life (through, for example, the 
retention of separate codes of personal 
law for different religious groups). 

This formal status has only served to 
reinforce the continued existence of the 
variety of approaches to the idea of 
nationalism fashioned within the context 
of colonialism. Indeed it is fair to say that 
the Indian state has always been caught 
between the desire to produce a strongly 
centralised nation-state, on the European 
model, and the need to accommodate 
strong community identities by devolving 
power on a loose federal model (the 
argument has been made particularly 
strongly in Jalal 1995). This dilemma was 
apparent, for example, in the Centre’s 
approach to South Indian movements in 
the 1950s, which sought to gain greater 
autonomy for a series of cultural and lin- 
guistic identities. Tamil nationalism in 
particular, with its strongly anti-Brahma- 
nical flavour, has challenged the visions of 
the nation fashioned by northern elites. 
Ironically, the main Tamil movement in 
the 1960s and 1970s, the Dravida Mun- 
netra Kazhagham (DMK), operated with 
a strongly secularist rhetoric, and was 
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critical of northern nationalism precisely 
because of its perceived elision with high- 
caste ‘Hinduism’. This perhaps serves to 
illustrate the way in which a series of dif- 
ferent identities continue both to contest 
and to become intermingled across the 
discursive space of nationalism in India. 

From the time of Independence, Hindu 
nationalism has been a significant pre- 
sence in this space. In the first few years 
of freedom, political parties such as the 
Hindu Mahasabha and the Ramrajya 
Parishad competed with the Jana Sangh 
for Hindu nationalist votes. Partly 
because of its organisational resources, 
however, the Sangh Parivar has become 
increasingly dominant over the past three 
decades. In particular, the VHP has laun- 
ched a series of campaigns which have 
provided the basis for the elaboration of a 
plethora of symbolic evocations of the 
Hindu nation. The geographical and 
social unity of Hindutva was evoked, for 
example, by the Ekatmata Yajna in 1983. 
Three major processions crisscrossed 
India, starting and finishing at symbolic, 
sacred spots such as Somnath and 
Kanyakumari. The procession converged 
at Nagpur, the geographical heart of 
India and the headquarters of the RSS. 
The processions carried images of Gaiiga 
and Bharata Mata (Mother India) and 
along the way they distributed Ganges 
water (Gangapani). To symbolise the 
unity of castes, scheduled castes (dalits) 
were asked to carry the water in the pro- 
cessions. Increasingly, the deity and hero 
of the Ramayana, Rama, has been co- 
opted as the central focus of Hindu 
nationalist symbolism (Kapur 1993). The 
dispute over Rama’s ‘birthplace’ (janmab- 
humi) in Ayodhya mentioned earlier has 
provided the key vehicle for this develop- 
ment. The campaign to destroy the Babri 
Masjid and build a magnificent temple to 
Rama can be seen as a precise articulation 
of the ideology of a martial race asserting 
itself and reclaiming its rightful posses- 
sions from ‘foreign invaders’. Images of 


Lord Rama both as a boy, ‘caged’ in the 
Masjid and as a bold and brave young 
adult with a mighty bow, the archetypal 
martial Hindu, have been produced in 
videos and poster art as a central feature 
of the campaign. The idea of Ram(a)rajya 
evoked here has very different connota- 
tions to those noted earlier as associated 
with Gandhi. 

Such strongly articulated cultural 
visions of the Hindu nation have had an 
inevitable impact on the political process 
in India. Intense communal violence has 
been associated with the Ayodhya cam- 
paign throughout. The BJP has undoubt- 
edly been involved in and capitalised 
upon the campaign. Indeed the period 
since the destruction of the Masjid in 
1992 has witnessed the steady rise to 
power of the party until the elections held 
in 2004. The exigencies of power, however, 
had nevertheless constrained the ability of 
the BJP to implement a Hindutva 
agenda - a point symbolised by the con- 
tinued dispute over whether and when to 
built the Ram(a)janmabhumi temple. 

This constraint has resulted in tensions 
emerging amongst different sections of 
the Sangh Parivar. Such tensions serve to 
remind us that Hindu nationalism has 
throughout its history been a loose set of 
ideas rather than a homogeneous ideol- 
ogy. It is much broader, indeed, than the 
already very broad umbrella of the Sangh 
Parivar. Such organisations as the Shiv 
Sena in Maharashtra, for example, sub- 
scribe to what is at times a particularly 
virulent form of Hindu nationalist, anti- 
minority rhetoric, which is combined with 
its equally virulent Marathi chauvinism. 

The Congress has also incorporated 
elements of Hindu nationalism into its 
political stance at various times, as have 
other political parties. The Tamil party 
the All-India Annadurai Dravida Munne- 
tra Kazhagam (AIADMK), for example, 
has in recent times been promoting a 
form of Hindu nationalism in the South. 
Outside the ambit of formal politics, 
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various Vaisnava movements in areas like 
Gujarat, and in the Gujarati diaspora, 
have adopted elements of Hindu nation- 
alist ideology as a feature of their 
approach to social and political questions. 
Some authors have also noted the way in 
which ideas associated with Hindu 
nationalism have become part of ‘com- 
monsense’ views of the world in parts of 
India, amongst particular social classes 
(see Dutta 1993). At the same time, we 
need to bear in mind that such ideas are 
continually challenged in an Indian con- 
text. The emergence of an assertive, poli- 
tically powerful dalit identity, for 
example, is persistently threatening to the 
idea of the Hindu nation (see Omvedt 
1995; Zavos 2001). Equally, the tendency 
of significant elements within Hindu 
nationalism to articulate a more homo- 
genised view of Hindu religions is under- 
mined by the continuing diversity within 
the Hindu traditions. Indeed, attempts to 
homogenise in themselves tend to increase 
trends of ‘heterogenisation’, of assertive 
diversity (van der Veer 1994: 15). This 
point, which van der Veer makes about 
the modernisation paradigm which is 
associated with Western-style nationalism, 
is equally relevant in the context of 
modern ‘Hinduism’. As aspects of mod- 
ernity, both ‘Hinduism’ and nationalism 
may produce heterogeneous forms of 
identity which will, amongst other forms 
of identity, challenge what are currently 
the politically predominant homogenising 
tendencies of Hindu nationalism. 

See also: Advaita; Ahimsa; Ambedkar, 
Bhimrao Ram; Arya Samaj; Ayodhya; 
Bharat Dharma Mahamandala; Bharatiya 
Janata Party; Brahmo Samaj; Buddhism, 
relationship with Hinduism; Dalits; Day- 
ananda Saraswati, Swami; Dharma Sabha; 
Diaspora; Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; 
Ganesa; Ganesacaturthi; Gaiiga; Godse, 
Nathuram Vinayak; Golwalkar, Madhav 
Sadashiv; Hedgewar, Keshav Baliram; 
Hindu Mahasabha; Hinduism, modern and 


contemporary; Hindutva; Jainism, relation- 
ship with Hinduism; Jana Sangh; Lajpat 
Rai, Lala; Maya; Rama; Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission; Ramarajya; Ramayana; 
Ramarajya Parishad; Rashtriya Sevika 
Samiti; Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh; 
Roy, Rammohan; Saivism; Sangh Parivar; 
Savarkar, Vinayat Damodar; Shiv Sena; 
Shraddhanand, Swami; Sikhism, relation- 
ship with Hinduism; South Indian political 
movements; Tilak, Bal Gangadhar; Vais- 
navism; Vedanta; Vishwa Hindu Parishad; 
Vivekananda, Swami; Yuga 
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NAVAGRAHAS (PLANETS) 

The observation of the planets and their 
movements, as well as the belief in their 
influence on persons and events, goes 
far back in Indian history. Graha, the 
Sanskrit word for planet, is derived from 
the root grh- to grasp, to seize, to lay hold 
of. There is literary evidence for the 
ancient Indians’ knowledge of planets and 
their orbits by 1900 bce, which was 
expressed in the form of myths. The Epics 
and Puranas are filled with episodes that 
narrate in great detail the good and evil 
influences of the planets. Later astro- 
nomical literature offers fairly precise 
observations and calculations of the 
movements of the planets and their con- 
junctions. The full list of planets (together 
with their influence) as employed even 
today in Indian astrology (jyotisa) appears 
in texts like the Brhatsamhitd and Rctja- 
martanda. In the geocentric Hindu uni- 
verse the sun and moon also figure as 
planets, in addition to those recognised 
today as such. 

Each of the nine planets has many 
names in Sanskrit literature: 

1 Sun: surya, ravi, bhanu, savitr, bhas- 
kara, arka, prabhakara, etc. 

2 Moon: candra, indu, candramas, 

soma, sasl, nisakara, etc. 

3 Mars: ahgaraka, kuja, bhauma, vakra, 
lohitanga, rudhir, etc. 

4 Mercury: budha, bodhan, vibhud, 

kumara, rajaputra, saumya, etc. 

5 Jupiter: guru, brhaspati, vakpati, 

girlsa, suri, etc. 

6 Venus: sukra, bhrgu, bhrgusuta, slta, 
kavi, kavya, etc. 

7 Saturn: sanaisvara, sauri, suryaputra, 
manda, asita, sani, etc. 

8 Rahu: tamah, agu, asura, svarbhanu, 
danava, surari, etc. 

9 Ketu: sikin, brahmasuta, dhumra- 

varna, etc. 

While the first seven coincide with the 
heavenly bodies known universally, the 
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last two are peculiarly Indian: Rahu, 
the ascending node, represented as a head 
(whose body is Ketu) that swallows the 
moon; and Ketu, the descending node, 
represented as a trunk (to which Rahu is 
the head) from which the moon is emitted 
again. (Ketu may also mean a comet, or a 
meteor.) 

The planets are associated with colours, 
deities, directions, varnas, body parts, 
habitats, flavours, samhitas, etc. 

The following list is incomplete, but 
representative: 

1 Sun: red, Agni, East, ksatriya, bones, 
temple, copper, pungent. 

2 Moon: white, Varuna, Northwest, 

vaisya, blood, watery place, jewels, 
salty. 

3 Mars: dark red, Karttikeya, South, 
Samaveda, ksatriya, marrow, fireplace, 
gold, bitter. 

4 Mercury: green, Visnu, North, Athar- 
vaveda, sudra, skin, playground, 
bronze, mixed. 

5 Jupiter: yellow, Indra, Northeast, 

Rgveda, brahmana, fat, treasury, silver, 
sweet. 

6 Venus, variegated, IndranI, Southeast, 
Yajurveda, brahmana, semen, bed- 
room, pearl, sour. 

7 Saturn: dark, Prajapati, West, candala, 
muscles, dust-hole, iron, astringent. 

Astrological predictions are based on the 
movements of the planets through twelve 
houses (rasis). 

The planets also have amongst each 
other natural friends and enemies. 


Planet 

Friend 

Enemy 

Indifferent 

Sun 

Moon, 

Venus, 

Mercury 


Mars, 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


Moon 

Sun, 

none 

Mars, 


Mercury 


Jupiter, 

Venus, 

Saturn 


Mars 

Sun, 

Moon, 

Jupiter 

Mercury 

Venus, 

Saturn 

Mercury 

Sun, 

Venus 

Moon 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn 

Jupiter 

Sun, 

Moon, 

Mars 

Mercury, 

Venus 

Saturn 

Venus 

Mercury, 

Saturn 

Sun, 

Moon 

Mars, 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Mercury, 

Venus 

Sun, 

Moon, 

Mars 

Jupiter 


The influence of a planet is determined by 
place, direction, activity and time. A 
planet is considered powerful when it is 
in its own house, or in its friend’s house. 
For more details the ample astrological 
literature of India, ancient and con- 
temporary, has to be consulted. The tra- 
ditional Indian science of Jyotisa 
embraces both astronomy and astrology 
and is also taught at university-level 
institutions in India. Since the establish- 
ment of birth horoscopes is still almost 
universal in India, there is much scope 
for professionals in Jyotisa, who also 
have begun working with computers to 
produce kundlis (personal astrological 
charts). 

Visnu Purana (2.11-12) describes the 
movements of the planets with their 
respective rathas (‘chariots’). The Sun, 
which reflects the energy of Visnu, ‘per- 
petually revolves, affording delight to the 
gods, to the progenitors, and to human- 
kind’. The chariot of Candra (Moon) has 
three wheels and is drawn by ten horses. 
The chariot of Budha (Mercury) is com- 
posed of the elements air and fire and is 
drawn by eight horses. And so forth. 
‘Eight black horses draw the dusky char- 
iot of Rahu, and once harnessed are 
attached to it forever’ (2.12.21). The eight 
horses of the chariot of Ketu are dusky 
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red like lacquer or the smoke from burn- 
ing straw. 

See also: Agni; Brahmana; Caste; Deities; 
Indra; Jyotisa; Mahabharata; Prajapati; 
Puranas; Ramayana; Samhita; Varna; Var- 
una; Visnu 

Klaus K. Klostermaier 
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NAYALAR, ARUMUKA 
( 1822 - 79 ) 

Arumuka Navalar was born Arumuka 
Pillai, but is better known as Arumuka 
Navalar (‘the learned’). He was renowned 
for three things: his significant role in 
reviving Saivism in Sri Lanka, his con- 
tribution to Tamil prose and his involve- 
ment in the Tamil Bible translation. 
Navalar ’s religious and literary activities 
need to be seen against the nineteenth- 
century evangelical missionary critique of 
Saivism. It was the persistent missionary 
attack on Saivism that caused Navalar to 
mount a vigorous defence of it. With his 
knowledge of the Bible he was able to 
demonstrate that Saiva temple practices, 
ridiculed by missionaries, were similar to 
those described in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
He wrote profusely, and his religious 
tracts and booklets, such as Saiva-tusana- 
pariharam (The Absolute Abolition of 
the Abuse of Saivism), were aimed at 
his fellow Saivites, urging them to study 
their own tradition so that they could 
defend themselves against any religious 


abuse and rectify misconceptions about 
Saivism. 

See also: Hinduism, modern and con- 
temporary; Saivism; Sri Lanka, Hindus in; 
Temple worship 

Sharada Sugirtharajah 
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NAVARATRI 

See: Durga Puja 

NAYANMAR 

Nayanmar (sing.) in Tamil means, lit- 
erally, ‘leader’. The plural, Nayanmar, is 
the collective term given to the sixty-three 
saints of Tamil Saivism who are often 
referred to in Tamil simply as ‘the sixty- 
three’. They lived between approximately 
the sixth and eleventh centuries ce at a 
time when bhakti (devotion) was a pro- 
minent form of religious expression. They 
were responsible for a vast body of Tamil 
devotional poetry in twelve collections or 
‘books’ known as Tirumurai. The twelfth 
collection, Periyapuranam, by Cekkilar, 
consists of the hagiographies of these 
Saiva saints and was probably written 
around 1 1 50 ce. 

By far the most important part of these 
twelve ‘books’ are the first seven, known 
collectively as ‘the Garland of God’ 
( Tevaram ). They are the work of three 
Nayanmar: Tirunanacampantar, Appar 
and Suntarar (all dated to around the 
eighth century ce). They are mostly site- 
specific praises of the God Siva at a large 
number of temples, the majority in Tamil 
Nadu, with a few in Sri Lanka, and are 
a storehouse of information on the 
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mythology of Siva at various places, both 
the well-known pilgrimage sites such as 
Cidambaram and Madurai, and the less 
well known, such as Clrkali (close to the 
former). Each poem consists usually of 
eleven or twelve stanzas (four-line verses) 
that are distinguished one from another 
by an internal head-rhyming system. The 
last verse of each poem, in the manner of 
much medieval poetry in India, Persia 
and central Asia, contains the name of 
the poet - his ‘signature’. Book Eight 
contains two works, the well-known poem 
in praise of Siva, called Tiruvacakam ; and 
Tirukkovaiyar, a collection of mystical 
love poetry addressed to the God at 
Cidambaram. Books Nine, Ten and 
Eleven of the Tirumurai consist of other 
miscellaneous Saiva devotional poems. 

It must be stressed that none of these 
poems is part of a liturgy in the sense that 
the Veda is part of a liturgy. But in recent 
years the custom has grown up of non- 
brahmana priests called pantaram, or 
otuvar (‘chanter’), who sing the Tevaram 
relevant to that particular site as an 
accompaniment to temple ritual. The 
melodies used, called in Tamil pan, are 
supposedly those of ancient Tamil music. 
Effectively, however, they are cast in ragas 
of contemporary South Indian classical 
music. 

Thanks to the Periyapuranam we know 
much of the traditional hagiographies of 
these saints. By far the most voluminous 
relates to the author of the first three 
books of Tevaram, Tirunanacampantar, 
who lived around the eighth century ce. 
On being temporarily abandoned in the 
temple at Clrkali by his over-devout 
father at the age of two and a half, he 
cried to the God and Goddess out of 
hunger. Fed by the Goddess Parvatl with 
milk from her breast drawn into a golden 
cup, he jumped for joy and sang his first 
Tevaram verses. Unfortunately his reported 
work is coloured by the twelfth-century 
bigotry of Tamil Saivites towards the 
Jains, and his story includes an episode 


which leads to the impaling of a number 
of Jains. This, together with one core epi- 
sode each from the lives of the sixty-three 
Nayanmar, is documented in a narrative 
frieze in the temple at Darasuram, which 
was built around 1150 by the Chola king 
Rajaraja II. The remarkably close paral- 
lels between this frieze and the Periyapur- 
anam are our best evidence for the date of 
the latter. 

(Note: spellings are transliterations 
from Tamil. Alternative Sanskrit spellings 
exist for Tirunanacampantar/Tirunana- 
sambandhar.) 

See also : Bhakti; Cidambaram; Jainism, 
relationship with Hinduism; Madurai; 
Mandir; Music; Parvatl; Saivism; Siva; 
Veda 
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NEPAL, HINDUS IN 

Many of the difficulties in providing a 
coherent definition for the loosely orga- 
nised group of practices, texts, narratives 
and communities commonly referred to as 
Hinduism in India apply also to the 
situation in Nepal, the largely Hindu 
nation immediately to the north. As in 
India, this difficulty in categorisation is 
produced by the lack of a strict delinea- 
tion amongst variant practices that may 
or may not be termed Hindu; by immi- 
grating peoples who have been retro- 
actively fitted into the predominant 
Hindu caste hierarchy; and, especially in 
Nepal, by the overlapping of Buddhist 
and Hindu religious sites, practitioners 
and ritual officiants. 

The modern nation of Nepal, which 
has retained its essential shape since the 
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late eighteenth century, is often divided 
into three geographic zones. In the north- 
ern high Himalayas, an area that shares a 
border with Tibet, the Bhotiya people 
share various religious systems: forms of 
shamanistic healing rites performed by 
the jhankri, as well as monastic and non- 
monastic forms of Vajrayana Buddhism. 
In the centre of the middle hills sits the 
Kathmandu Valley, a site whose residents 
have for approximately two thousand 
years utilised and incorporated into their 
religious lives both Hindu and Buddhist 
artistic, ritual and social forms. And in 
the south along the border with India 
runs the Tarai, a fertile strip of land run- 
ning the length of the country in whose 
western area one finds Lumbini, the 
birthplace of the historical Buddha, and 
in the east Janakpur, the birthplace of 
Slta, the wife of Rama. 

The relatively small area of the Kath- 
mandu Valley contains one of the widest 
varieties of religious forms in the country. 
This is due in part to its somewhat idyllic 
location as a historic refuge for Hindu 
kings and would-be kings fleeing from 
their north Indian enemies, and in part to 
its position on old trade routes between 
India and Tibet. While the historicity of 
the first kingdoms in the valley and the 
religions that they sponsored is somewhat 
difficult to establish, the earliest inscrip- 
tions found in the valley, those of the 
Licchavi King Amsuvarma from the mid- 
fifth century, refer in their iconography 
not only to Buddha, who was already 
being worshipped in the valley, but also to 
the prominent Hindu deities Narayana 
(Visnu) and Pasupati (Siva). Temples to 
these two deities remain some of the most 
frequented sites of the valley, Pasupati 
also serving as the foremost site for the 
cremation of the dead. 

The very visible presence of Buddhism 
in the valley prevents us from being able 
to clearly demarcate that which is strictly 
Hindu. While two Buddhist stupas 
located on the outskirts of the city of 


Kathmandu - Svayambhu to the west and 
Boudha to the north-east - serve the city’s 
current Tibetan population, Svayambhu 
and its proximate HaritI shrine also serve 
as significant ritual sites for the valley’s 
Buddhist Newar population, where vege- 
tarian offerings are frequently made to 
the ancestors. Though Buddhism is tradi- 
tionally seen to be anti-caste, Newar 
Buddhists comprise an integral part of 
the Newar caste system, a system that 
resembles, but is not parallel to, that of 
India: the top of this system is split into 
two branches, one headed by Buddhist 
monk-priests (Vajracarya) and just below 
them Sakya and the other by Hindu 
brahmana priests (Rajopadhyaya). Those 
who utilise members of one or both of 
these two religiously authoritative groups 
as religious specialists represent the mem- 
bers of the approximately twenty-five 
Newar castes, very few of which, however, 
can be absolutely defined as either Hindu 
or Buddhist. 

The forms of Hinduism found in Nepal 
resemble those in India. Festivals of 
Krsna’s birthday (JanmastamI, Holl, 
Durga Puja (Nep. Dasain) and Dlvall 
(Nep. Tihar) are celebrated in ways that 
resemble their Indian counterparts. Also, 
Hindu deities are enshrined and given 
puja both in large central temples (many 
containing a Siva linga) and small street 
shrines (frequently of Ganesa) throughout 
the cities of the Kathmandu Valley. Even 
more intensely than Indian villages, how- 
ever, these cities function as self-contained 
ritual units, and it is the Newar people, a 
religiously Hindu though Tibeto-Burman- 
speaking ethnic group of long standing in 
the valley, who ritually maintain these 
cities. In addition to the regular perfor- 
mance of rites by Newar families, lineages, 
social organisations and neighbourhoods, 
each of these social units possessing its 
own specified geographic marker, the city 
itself is enacted as a ritually meaningful 
unit of space for festivals of major 
importance. Thus, during Dasain (New. 
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Mohani), Newars twice daily visit the 
open-air pltha of the eight Matrkas, 
shrines that sit outside and define the 
boundaries of the city proper and house 
not an image of the goddess but a set of 
aniconic stones. This festival also sees an 
intense concentration on several ritual 
elements that permeate the Hinduism of 
the Newars: the presence of masked dan- 
cers who take on the personae of Bhairava, 
the goddesses, and their attendants; the 
performance of animal sacrifice and the 
display of blood; and the subsequent con- 
sumption of meat and liquor in the form 
of organised feasts (New. bhwae, Skt. bhoj) 
by all of the social units mentioned above. 

While the streets and neighbourhoods 
of the three major cities of the valley 
contain predominantly Buddhist images, 
stupas and now-domesticised Newar 
monasteries (Skt. vihara, Nep. bahal), 
each city also possesses a central royal 
square containing numerous Hindu tem- 
ples and images situated around the city’s 
old palace. Adjoining each palace is a 
temple to the goddess Taleju, who is seen 
as a manifestation of Durga and the 
tutelary deity of the Newar Malla 
dynasty, a loosely related group of Newar 
families ruling Nepal from the early 
twelfth century until 1768. Due to her 
intimate connection with royalty, her 
temples are restricted to foreigners and 
her temple in Kathmandu is only open to 
Hindus on the ninth day of Dasain. It is 
also on the evening of this day that hun- 
dreds of animals are sacrificed as a blood 
offering to Taleju inside the courtyard 
adjoining her temple, thus re-enacting the 
story of Durga’s slaying of the buffalo 
demon. Royalty itself is embodied by 
both the king of Nepal, or by his tradi- 
tional representative, and the local 
Kumarl, the young girl and ‘living god- 
dess’ (jlvit devl), who is herself seen as an 
incarnation of Taleju and the representa- 
tion of the glory (srl) and power (sakti) of 
the king. While at many festivals she 
merely observes the proceedings, she is 


worshipped most intensely during Dasain, 
when she interacts most closely with the 
king and the general populace. And 
during India Jatra in Kathmandu, she 
goes out in procession through the city 
and gives tlka to the king, thus providing 
a public reaffirmation of his divine right 
to rule. 

Though not as unique to Nepal as 
Taleju, it is Bhairava, who might be said 
to be the central deity of Hindu Nepal. 
Bhairava has major temples and festivals 
in all of the major Newar cities of the 
valley, and the ‘split-eared’ Kanphata 
yogis who have Gorakhnath as their guru 
perform their initiation rites in front of 
Bhairava. His most dramatic manifesta- 
tions, however, occur during festivals that 
do not bear his name. During the Indra 
Jatra of Kathmandu, it is the masks and 
beer pots of Bhairava that are put on dis- 
play throughout the city; following the 
procession of Kumarl through the upper 
half of the city, young men will fight for a 
taste of the life-bestowing beer that flows 
through his large golden mask, displayed 
in the royal square within sight of the 
festival’s centrally raised pole. And it is 
during the solar new year’s festival of 
Bisket Jatra in Bhaktapur that his own 
pole is raised and lowered, signalling the 
beginning of the new year, and that his 
chariot bearing a representative cross- 
section of the city’s population is pulled 
through the city and crashed together 
with that of his consort Bhadrakall. 

See also : Blood sacrifice; Brahmana; Bud- 
dhism, relationship with Hinduism; Caste; 
DIvall; Durga; Durga Puja; Gorakhnath; 
Holl; Image worship; Indra; JanmastamI; 
Krsna; Mahisa; Matrkas; Pasupatas; Puja; 
Raja; Rama; SIta; Siva; Utsava; Visnu 

Michael Baltutis 
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NEW RELIGIOUS 
MOVEMENTS, HINDU 
ROLE IN 

The New England literary movement 
known as Transcendentalism (1836-60), 
including such figures as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Frederic Henry Hedge, George 
Ripley, Amos Bronson Alcott, Henry 
Thoreau, Margaret Fuller and Theodore 
Parker, among others, represents an early 
example of engagement with Hindu ideas. 
Espousing a romantic view of the indivi- 
dual and intuition as the highest form of 
apprehension, Transcendentalism aban- 
doned the rationalism of Unitarianism 
and other Protestant denominations to 
seek new forms of vitality in religious 
thought - incorporating, especially 
through Emerson, Hindu notions con- 
cerning the immanence of God in nature, 
the natural harmony interlinking all 
forms of life and the mystical propensity 
of the individual. Emerson’s poem 
‘Brahma’ has become one of the Trans- 
cendental classics - reflecting the illusion 
of life and death as espoused in the Bha- 
gavadgitd. Thoreau, likewise, championed 
a naturalistic mysticism that stressed the 
individual against materialistic civilisa- 
tion. His essay ‘Civil Disobedience’ was 
one of the inspirations behind Gandhi’s 
formulation of satyagraha, or non-violent 
resistance. In the United States itself, 
Transcendentalism became a leading 
instigator behind the American or Wes- 


tern Metaphysical Tradition, with its con- 
cern for healing and its emphasis on the 
reality and immanence of the spiritual. 
Accordingly, much American metaphysi- 
cal thought directs itself toward the 
understanding that evil and negativity are 
illusions of the mind. Jesus Christ is no 
longer considered the supreme redeemer 
of a fallen humanity but functions instead 
as the most achieved exemplar of the dis- 
covery and realisation of the inner self’s 
divinity. 

This non-ontological nature of illness 
and negativity (including poverty) became 
the springboard, through the healing 
work of Phineas Parkhurst Quimby 
(1802-66), Mary Baker Eddy (1821-1910) 
and Emma Curtis Hopkins (1853-1925), 
of what subsequently coalesced as the 
New Thought movement. Essentially an 
American phenomenon, New Thought 
argues that new ways of thinking are 
necessary to free the individual from the 
delusions of disease and deficiency - 
reminiscent of the Hindu doctrine but not 
using the language of maya concerning 
the illusory appearance of the world. 
Accepting the mental-spiritual as the sole 
reality, New Thought stresses that evil is 
an aberrational product of the mind 
alone. But by affirming that the under- 
lying reality is one of pure goodness and 
light, New Thought differs from the 
Vedantic perception of the total transcen- 
dence of all attributes by the Absolute or 
Brahman as the ultimate reality. New 
Thought concentrates instead on human- 
ity’s incorrect thinking obscuring the ori- 
ginal understanding of the illusory nature 
of the physical world. Nevertheless, New 
Thought, influenced by the Western 
Metaphysical Tradition shares with some 
forms of Indian philosophy a funda- 
mental rejection of the reality of the 
world. But at the same time, New 
Thought and the Western Metaphysical 
Tradition tended not to advocate asceti- 
cism, substituting a wishful mysticism 
which emphasised the attainment rather 
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than rejection of such worldly goals as 
success, health, wealth, happiness and 
self-realisation. 

But if New Thought represents a dif- 
fuse expression of Hindu ideas, a more 
direct connection between Hinduism and 
the West occurred through Swami Vive- 
kananda (1863-1902) - disciple and 
spokesperson of Sri Ramakrishna ( 1836 
86), the Bengali saint and mystic. Viveka- 
nanda represented Hinduism in the World 
Parliament of Religions held in Chicago 
in 1893. He was particularly welcomed 
because not only was his level of educa- 
tion, articulation and sophistication for 
someone from the East largely a surprise 
to Americans and others, but also because 
he presented a form of Hinduism that was 
attractive to a Western audience. After the 
Parliament, Vivekananda made a tour of 
the United States and Europe to establish 
the international branch of the Ramak- 
rishna Math and Mission. He founded 
the Ramakrishna- Vivekananda Center in 
New York City. The monastic order is 
dedicated to chastity, poverty and charity, 
and it has played a major foundational 
role in the dissemination of Hindu 
concepts and practices within Western 
culture. 

Nevertheless, apart from the successes 
of Vivekananda’s missionary efforts, 
Hindu influences have persisted in the 
Western Metaphysical Tradition itself. 
Beside New Thought, another major 
aspect of the American cultic milieu has 
been Spiritualism - a movement that is 
frequently dated to the experiences of the 
Fox sisters in 1848 and dedicated to med- 
iumistic communication with departed 
spirits. As a movement. Spiritualism has 
developed through the seminal works of 
the visionary Emanuel Swedenborg 
(1688-1772), the hypnotist Franz Anton 
Mesmer (1734-1815) and the magnetic 
healer Andrew Jackson Davis (b. 1826). 
The movement also attracted the con- 
troversial Russian ex-patriot Helena 
Petrovna Blavatsky (1831-91), who had 


travelled from her native country to India 
and then to Great Britain and the United 
States, where she developed her mediu- 
mistic propensities. However, as she came 
increasingly under the influence of both 
Hinduism and Buddhism, Blavatsky 
broke with Spiritualism to found with 
Henry Steel Olcott and William Quan 
Judge the Theosophical Society in New 
York in 1875. Later, the headquarters of 
Theosophy were moved to Adyar in 
India. 

Whereas Spiritualism seeks contact in 
the afterlife with former family or friends 
who have lived on earth. Theosophy is 
concerned with receiving occult wisdom 
from ascended masters that Blavatsky 
referred to collectively as the Great White 
Brotherhood - arguably an adaptation of 
the bodhisattvas of Buddhism but equally 
the enlightened rsis, sages and mahatmas 
of Hinduism. It is chiefly through Theo- 
sophy that such Hindu concepts and 
practices as reincarnation, karma, akasic 
(etheric) worlds, higher spiritual beings, 
avataras, yoga and meditation have 
reached the West. Blavatksy’s Theosophy 
holds that spiritual progression is 
achieved through meditative and yogic 
practice along with assistance from spiri- 
tual masters. Reincarnation is understood 
much as it is in Hinduism, namely as 
affording the possibility for spiritual 
growth and eventual samadhl or moksa, 
or, in theosophical terms, allowing repe- 
ated opportunities through which to 
overcome lower-plane attachment. One’s 
future life is simply determined by the 
spiritual achievements of the present life. 

With Blavatsky's death, leadership of 
the Theosophical Society of America 
passed to Annie Besant (1847-1933). In 
1895, Judge led a schism in the movement 
and established the Theosophical Society 
in America as a separate organisation. 
With the guidance of Charles Leadbeater 
(1854-1934), Besant formally recognised 
the Indian religious figure Jiddu Krishna- 
murti (1895-1986) as the physical vehicle 
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of the world teacher Bodhisattva Avatar 
in 1925. This in turn precipitated the 
rupture of the Theosophical Society with 
Rudolf Steiner (1861-1925), one of the 
1902 founders of the German Theosophi- 
cal Association, proceeding to found his 
separate movement, which he named 
Anthroposophy in its attempt to explain 
the world in terms of the nature of 
humanity. Krishnamurti had been placed 
at the head of the Order of the Star of the 
East, which was created to be his vehicle. 
However, in 1929 Krishnamurti dissolved 
the Order and repudiated the Theosophi- 
cal Society’s contentions regarding his 
preordained position. Henceforth, though 
maintaining loose theosophical connec- 
tions, he remained unafliliated to any 
institutionalised religion and chose to be 
an independent spiritual teacher. He 
stressed personal spiritual responsibility 
for the individual and denied all restric- 
tive mental and religious dogmas, though 
maintaining a basically Advaitin view. He 
advocated the concerted effort of self- 
observation, rather than any alleged reli- 
gious authority of the guru or spiritual 
master, as what leads to the freedom of 
enlightenment. In 1969 the Krishnamurti 
Foundation, based on the popularity of 
his teachings, was founded in Ojai, Cali- 
fornia, on land originally purchased for 
Krishnamurti by Besant. 

Krishnamurti, along with such figures 
as Steiner, Sri Aurobindo and the mature 
Guru Maharaj, all teach or have taught a 
secularised version of Eastern spirituality 
and insight that stems more broadly from 
Hinduism. By contrast, following more 
closely in the tradition established by 
Blavatsky, if not part of that tradition 
itself, the Maharishi Mahesh Yogi 
(Transcendental Meditation), Swami 
Muktananda (Siddha [Yoga] Dham of 
America), the earlier Guru Maharaj Ji 
(Divine Eight Mission/Elan Vital), Bhag- 
wan Shree Rajneesh/Osho (Rajneesh 
Movement), Paramhansa Yogananda 
(Self-Realisation Fellowship) or such 


Westerners as Baba Ram Das (Hanuman 
Foundation), Ma Jaya Bhagavati (Kashi 
Ashram), Da (Bubba) Free John/Adidam 
(Johannine Daist Community/the Reli- 
gion of Adidam) and John-Roger Hinkins 
(MSIA) all promote various Eastern 
meditative practices that aim toward the 
ultimate mystical or spiritual release that 
is the ultimate goal of traditional Hindu- 
ism. Following more directly in the theo- 
sophical tradition of Blavatsky herself, 
however, there are the teachings of Alice 
Bailey and such related spin-offs as Guy 
and Edna Ballard’s ‘I AM’ Religious 
Activity, Mark and Elizabeth Clare Pro- 
phet’s Summit Lighthouse/Church Uni- 
versal and Triumphant, Benjamin Creme’s 
Tara Centre and even, to an extent, Edgar 
Cayce’s Association for Research and 
Enlightenment, among others. 

Alice Bailey (1880-1949), through a 
series of ‘visitations’, was led from her 
native England to the Theosophical 
Society in Pacific Groves, California, in 
the early 1920s. She became a Theosoph- 
ist, and her first book. Initiation, Human 
and Solar, reputedly dictated through 
Djwhal Khul or D.K. (Blavatsky’s Djual 
Khool), was enthusiastically received by 
the Society. In time, however, through 
difficulties with Annie Besant, Alice and 
her husband Foster Bailey became mar- 
ginalised and then broke with the Society 
to form their own organisations: the 
Lucifer Trust in 1922, later renamed the 
Lucis Trust, the Arcane School (founded 
in 1923), the New Group of World Ser- 
vers (founded in 1932), the Triangles in 
1937 and the Men of Goodwill (since 
1950, World Goodwill). Bailey follows but 
elaborates on Blavatsky’s teachings con- 
cerning the divine hierarchy, the seven 
(cosmic) rays and evolution to higher 
levels. Her basic thrust is to concentrate 
on loving service to humanity, with the 
power of the divine hierarchy channelled 
through established meditation groups. 
Bailey’s central importance was that she 
was one of the first spiritual leaders to 
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stress the coming ‘New Age’ and the 
imminent return of the spiritual master, 
Christ Maitreya. She is also known for 
her prayer the Great Invocation, in which 
the power of the cosmic or divine hier- 
archy is visualised funnelling down to 
earth. 

Through Alice Bailey’s writings many 
Hindu and Buddhist concepts became 
familiar in the West. The Arcane School 
and the Lucis Trust continue the fused 
Hindu-Buddhist theosophical notions of 
karma, reincarnation, the divine plan and 
the spiritual hierarchy. Bailey’s theosophi- 
cal cosmology parallels the six cakras of 
the human body: (1) Shamballa/Sanat 
Kumara (the highest energy centre, in 
which the will of God is to be known); (2) 
the spiritual hierarchy; (3) the heart 
cakra, in which Christ is at the hierarchy’s 
heart, where God’s love is encountered; 

(4) the new group of world servers; 

(5) men and women of goodwill every- 
where; and (6) the physical centres of 
distribution - London, Darjeeling, New 
York, Geneva and Tokyo. 

The teachings of Alice Bailey, especially 
as interpreted by the American David 
Spangler (194 5-), inform the key ideas 
behind the inspiration of the con- 
temporary centre of spiritual education 
and personal transformation, the Find- 
horn Foundation in Forres, Scotland. The 
wider Findhorn Community, of which the 
Foundation is the legally established 
charity trust, recognises Alice Bailey as a 
prophet of the New Age movement. 
Findhorn offers adult holistic educational 
programmes and courses that aim to 
develop interrelationships between the 
environment, economics, social life and 
spiritual principles. Though these are pre- 
sented without dogma or creed, the New 
Age thought of Bailey permeates these 
Findhorn endeavours and reveals their 
underlying Hindu-derived theosophical 
origins. 

Following in the same theosophical 
tradition is Elizabeth Clare Prophet’s 


Church Universal and Triumphant 
(CUT), which was originally the Summit 
Lighthouse and was founded by Mark 
Prophet (1918-73) in 1958 when he 
reputedly received a mandate from the 
Ascended Master El Morya to become 
the new Messenger of the Great White 
Brotherhood. Following Mark’s death, 
his widow Elizabeth (1939 ) assumed the 
title of Guru Ma and leadership of the 
movement. According to CUT, Ascended 
Masters are those who have assumed the 
Christ-Mind and thereby transmuted 
more than half of their karma - being 
thus able to inhabit the spirit planes that 
exist beyond the lower material worlds 
(the physical, emotional, mental and 
etheric). As Jesus Christ was the cosmic 
teacher for the Piscean Age that is now 
coming to an end, so Saint Germain will 
assume the same role for the now dawn- 
ing Age of Aquarius. Both pivotal figures 
are incarnations of the Word as Visnu, the 
Son of God. In addition, the sakti or twin 
soul counterpart of Saint Germain is 
Portia, the goddess of justice or opportu- 
nity. In fusing Eastern spiritual concepts 
(e.g. karma, reincarnation) with Chris- 
tianity, CUT has produced a dualistic 
schema of the cosmos that differs from 
the monistic tendencies of the influential 
Vedanta philosophy. Evil is a cosmic rea- 
lity and will be eventually sealed off from 
the I AM THAT 1 AM for all eternity. 

Although largely atypical, the Church 
Universal and Triumphant is part of the 
diffuse collection of modern-day spir- 
itualities known as New Age. In contrast 
to the Prophets’ conservative injunctions 
against everything from fluoride and 
sucrose to marijuana, rock ’n’ roll music 
and homosexuality, the wider laissez-faire 
New Age movement has little in the way 
of doctrine, boundary determination or 
fundamental sexual puritanism. Two key 
Hindu players who have had an impact 
upon the development of New Age in the 
West are the Maharishi Mahesh Yogi 
(c. 191 8 ) and Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh/ 
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Osho (1931-90). The Maharishi became a 
Western household name in the 1960s 
when the Beatles visited him in Rishikesh, 
India, to learn his technique of Transcen- 
dental Meditation. It is arguable that the 
Maharishi’s practice played a seminal role 
in the development of the Human Poten- 
tial Movement in the 1960s and 1970s, as 
well as the fitness, holistic and self-help 
fashions of the 1980s. The guru sponsors 
the meditative concept of ‘critical mass’ 
by which, it is argued, the square root of 
1 per cent of a community meditating 
collectively can reduce or eliminate vio- 
lence, hostility and other forms of nega- 
tivity. Even more colourful than the 
Maharishi was Rajneesh, who claimed 
never to have subscribed to any particular 
religious faith but nevertheless to have 
received samadhi at the age of 21. He 
founded an ashram in Poona in 1974 and, 
flouting traditional Hindu usage, named 
his promiscuous followers samnyasins. In 
1981 Rajneesh moved to the United 
States and established the Rajneeshpuram 
settlement, before being deported from 
the country by Federal authorities in 
1987. Subsequently, Rajneesh declared 
that he was a Buddha and assumed the 
new name of Osho. His best-known prac- 
tice is Dynamic Meditation - beginning 
with strenuous physical activity, conclud- 
ing with silence and celebration and 
designed to lead the individual to over- 
come repression, lower personal inhibi- 
tion, develop a state of emptiness and 
attain enlightenment. Rajneesh/Osho’s 
teachings comprise a form of monism 
that stresses the presence of God in 
everything and everyone. In keeping with 
Hindu understanding, people, even at 
their worst, are considered to be divine. 

Another controversial Hindu Indian 
figure on the Western New Age scene is 
Prem Pal Singh Rawat, or Guru Maharaj 
Ji (1957—), who, at the age of 9, succeeded 
his father as leader of the Divine Light 
Mission, established in India in 1960. 
Following in the teacher-disciple Sant 


Mat tradition, and with his recognition as 
the latest satguru, Maharaj Ji taught 
spiritual realisation through the technique 
of satsang or meditation. His followers 
were known as ‘premies’, and they lived 
for the most part in drug-, alcohol- and 
meat-free ashrams. Maharaj Ji began a 
world tour in 1971, but the combination 
of his youth and fondness for Rolls-Royce 
cars, plus the hierarchical control of his 
ashrams, attracted much public dissent. 
Following his marriage to his 24-year-old 
secretary at the age of 16, his mother 
deposed him as head of the Mission. He 
has renamed the remnants of his follow- 
ing Elan Vital and has progressively 
eliminated the Indian and Hindu elements 
from his teachings. He lives today as a 
private person with his family in the 
United States, and those who practise his 
‘techniques of knowledge’ number 
approximately 75,000 and are to be found 
throughout Britain, the United States, 
Europe and Australia, as well as Africa. 
Also incorporating a Hindu-Sikh fusion 
of ideas, other Sant Mat traditions in the 
form of various Radhasoami groups exist 
in both India and the West. The largest is 
Radhasoami Satsang Beas. They all trace 
their origins to Soamiji Maharaj (Shiv 
Dayal Sahib, 1818-78), who founded the 
tradition in Agra in 1861. 

Also in the Sant Mat tradition was 
John Paul Twitchell (1908/1 9 127-71), a 
disciple of Kirpal Singh, founder of 
Ruhani Satsang. Twitchell developed a 
form of surat sabda yoga as a series of 
physical exercises and spiritual practices 
aiming to allow soul-travel beyond physi- 
cal limitations to the impersonal and infi- 
nite source of all life (ECK: Spirit or the 
Cosmic Current). In the late 1960s, John- 
Roger Hinkins (1934-), a former student 
of ECKANKAR, which is centred on 
Twitchell’s understanding of the divine 
essence of God to be found within each of 
us, founded MSIA (pronounced ‘mes- 
siah’), or the Church of the Movement of 
Spiritual Inner Awareness. Hinkins has 
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established in Los Angeles the Prana 
(Purple Rose Ashram of the New Age) 
Theological Seminary and College of 
Philosophy. MSIA techniques include 
aura balancing, light studies and becom- 
ing aware of one’s programmed responses. 

Both Maharaj Ji and MSIA as well as 
Maharishi Mahesh Yogi are indicative of 
the New Age Movement of spiritualities 
and especially the Hindu contribution to 
its characteristic eclecticism. Conse- 
quently, throughout the movement as a 
whole, the concepts of karma and rein- 
carnation as well as ‘higher beings’ or 
Ascended Masters are part of the lingua 
franca. New Age spirituality will speak of 
cakras not only of the human body but 
also of the earth, in terms of geomantic 
nodal points and vortices of transcendent 
powers. Increasingly, in the New Age 
concern with health - not only spiritual 
and mental but especially physical - there 
is a growing interest in Ayurveda among 
the huge range of practices imported from 
various traditions as well. Typical of 
psycho-physical therapy of the kind that 
New Age incorporates is Aura-Soma, 
developed by Vicky Hall in 1984 and 
described as a form of ‘soul’ therapy 
based on the use of bottled coloured oils 
for purposes of self-empowerment and 
the ability of the individual to become a 
co-creator of his or her future. In its 
eclectic reappropriation of spiritual 
idioms from various religious practices, 
New Age has been influenced by Hindu- 
ism as much if not more than any other 
religiosity, although the resultant mix may 
often bear little resemblance to any form 
of Hindu orthodoxy. Nevertheless, this 
Hindu resource within New Age stems 
both from Theosophy (Mary Farrell Bed- 
narowski, in fact, considers New Age lar- 
gely a recasting of Theosophy into a 
modern idiom) and the 1960s counter- 
cultural popularity of such figures as 
Maharishi Mahesh Yogi and Maharaj Ji. 

Another influential figure in the coun- 
terculture’s fascination with Hinduism is 


former drug-guru Richard Alpert ( 1933 ), 
who, after travelling to India and 
encountering Bhagwan Sri Nityananda’s 
disciple Neem Karoli Baba, returned to 
the West as Baba Ram Das to promote 
‘meditation-in-action’, a vegetarian diet 
and self-transformative social action. 
Another Western Hindu activist, also 
claiming Neem Karoli as her spiritual 
guru, is Ma Jaya Bhagavati, who main- 
tains Kashi Ashram in Sebastian, Florida. 
Ma was particularly prominent in the 
1993, 1999 and 2004 revivals of the Par- 
liament of the World’s Religions, which, 
unlike the 1893 parliament, is a true 
multi-faith dialogue between all religions 
on an equal footing - one in which 
Hinduism itself has assumed a high 
profile. 

Ram Das and Ma Jaya are con- 
temporary Western illustrations of a more 
authentic, non-theosophical Hindu pre- 
sence in the West - one which in parti- 
cular is part of the popular impact of 
yoga beyond its Indian homeland. The 
Indian Hindu saint pioneering yoga in the 
West was Paramhansa Yogananda (1893- 
1952), who in 1925 established the inter- 
national headquarters of the Self-Realisa- 
tion Fellowship in Los Angeles to 
promote Kriya Yoga meditation. Like- 
wise, Ramana Maharshi (1879-1950), an 
Advaitin teacher who stressed that the 
ultimate purpose of life is self-realisation, 
has disseminated orthodox jnana yoga 
from his Sri Ramanasramam centre of 
south India to California, New York, 
Nova Scotia, Italy and elsewhere 
throughout the world. 

Another popular form of yogic practice 
is kundalinl yoga. Nityananda had foun- 
ded the Ganeshapuri Ashram north-east 
of Mumbai/Bombay in 1949 as the centre 
for Siddha Yoga. Involved with both Ram 
Das and Werner Erhard, Nityananda- 
initiate Kashmiri Saivite Swami Mukta- 
nanda (1908-82) made world tours to 
Europe, America and/or Australia in 
1970, 1974 and 1978 to establish hundreds 
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of meditation centres. The Siddha [Yoga] 
Dham Associates Foundation was created 
in 1975. M uktananda’s innovation, how- 
ever, has been his stress on saktipata 
initiation so that the kundalinl that 
resides at the base cakra can be aroused 
directly through the grace of the guru 
rather than strictly through the indivi- 
dual’s own effort. This can occur through 
touch or simply by thought. Conse- 
quently, Muktananda promoted the 
notion of darsana, or the seeing of one’s 
guru, as more important than advance 
through meditation itself, a practice that 
is followed by Ma Jaya as well. Mukta- 
nanda designated Chidvilasananda (1956), 
known as Gurumayi, and her brother 
Swami Nityananda (1963—) as his succes- 
sors. Nityananda renounced his samnya- 
sin vows and position in 1985, leaving his 
sister in control of the Siddha Dham 
despite his subsequent resumption of celi- 
bate status in 1989. Adi Da Samraj 
(Franklin Albert Jones, 1939-) is another 
initiate of Muktananda who acknowl- 
edged Adi Da’s yogic liberation in the late 
1960s/early 1970s. By 1986, Adi Da 
recognised his own divine self-emer- 
gence’ as a ‘World-Teacher’. Maintaining 
retreat centres in California, Hawaii and 
Fiji, Adi Da’s devotees accept their guru 
as the promised ‘God-Man’ of the New 
Age. Another follower in the tradition of 
Muktananda is Harbhajan Singh Khalsa 
Yogiji (1929-), aka Yogi Bhajan, who 
established his Western Sikh movement in 
Los Angeles in 1969. Although not 
strictly Hindu, Yogi Bhajan focuses on 
kundalinl and tantric forms of yoga. 

Some other influential Hindu figures in 
the West include both Sathya Sai Baba 
( 1 926 ) and Hamsah Manarah (Gilbert 
Bourdin, 1923-98). Sai Baba affirms the 
truth and unity of all faiths as well as the 
ecumenical/interfaith elements of worship. 
Most Western devotees reject the label 
‘Hindu’ and, denying that Sai Baba is a 
Hindu figure, emphasise instead his uni- 
versal mission as a ‘world teacher’. The 


movement concentrates on humanitarian 
service through 6,500 Sathya Sai Baba 
centres in over 137 countries. By contrast, 
Hamsah Manarah was a much different 
leader, similar in some respects to 
Ramakrishna in being initiated into var- 
ious world religions, but in this case 
founding a colourful but much persecuted 
monastic centre, Cite Sainte de Man- 
darom Shambhasalem, in Castellane, 
France. The religion of Aumism recog- 
nises Hamsah Manarah as the Cosmo- 
planetary Messiah. Nevertheless, despite 
the Hindu input, the Aumists consider 
themselves, like the followers of Sai Baba, 
to include and transcend all particular 
religious expression. Two further Hindu 
or partially Hindu-derived movements 
found in the West are the Brahma 
Kumaris and the Aum Shinrikyo of Asa- 
hara Shoko (1955-). Asahara incorpo- 
rated a blend of Hindu deities and yoga 
with the prophecies of Nostradamus and 
the Christian millenarian expectation of 
Armageddon. His Japanese-based move- 
ment that shot to fame through its invol- 
vement with the Tokyo subway sarin gas 
attack maintains additional membership 
in Russia, the United States, Germany 
and Sri Lanka. The Brahma Kumari 
World Spiritual Organisation, largely 
administered by women and teaching 
Raja Yoga, was founded by Dada Lekhraj 
(Prajapita Brahma 1876-1969). 

In particular contrast to figures like 
Asahara and Hamsah Manarah and their 
theosophical-like teachings concerning a 
divine cosmic hierarchy, the influential 
but secularised form of Hinduism is 
found chiefly in the post-Order of the Star 
of the East Krishnamurti and Sri Aur- 
obindo (1872-1950). Both have never- 
theless emphasised Hindu notions of 
oneness and growth. Whilst Adi Da holds 
that he is a conjunction with and rebirth 
of Swami Vivekananda, Aurobindo 
claimed that much of his inspiration came 
simply from communication with the 
deceased Vedantic master. Aurobindo 
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taught the practice of Integral Yoga (not 
to be confused with the Integral Yoga of 
Swami Satchidananda), a right-hand 
Tantric deep meditation based on quiet- 
ing the mind in order to encounter the 
spaceless and timeless Brahman. Perhaps 
more importantly, Aurobindo’s vision of 
spiritual consciousness as manifested in 
social reconstruction became the impetus 
behind the founding of the planned com- 
munity model of Auroville in Pondicherry, 
India. This in turn has led to various 
educational centres being established 
chiefly in the United States. Aurobindo’s 
disciple Haridas Chaudhuri founded the 
California Institute for Integral Studies in 
San Francisco. Within the framework of 
progressive education, students and 
Auroville residents are encouraged to 
serve ‘Divine Consciousness’. Aurobindo’s 
teachings have provided a substantial 
impetus and grounding behind New Age 
aspirations for the emergence of a ‘plane- 
tary consciousness’. Linked to Aurobindo 
and Mira Richards (the Mother, 1878 
1973), Aurobindo’s spokesperson, is the 
popular Hindu guru Mother Meera 
(I960-), now residing in Germany. 
Known as a silent avatara of the Divine 
Mother, Meera grants darsana but does 
not advocate meditation since, she con- 
tends, it can lead to spiritual pride. Oper- 
ating without ashram or other external 
paraphernalia, she offers personal and 
silent service. 

Consequently, Hindu influences on new 
religious movements range from those of 
traditional Eastern practice and ideas to 
those of the theosophical synthesis. Both 
have been seminal in the range of spiritual 
ideas which make up the New Age move- 
ment, but both exercise a popular impact 
that exists beyond the cultic milieu and 
reaches into mainstream society as well. 
Whether there is concern for personal 
growth and physical well-being through 
yoga or for a social evolution based on 
the spiritual insight concerning the one- 
ness of humanity and ultimate reality, the 


social and consciousness transformations 
currently being sought in the West owe 
much of their seminal inspiration to 
Hinduism. 

See also: Advaita; Asram(a) (religious 
community); Auroville; Avatara; Ayurveda; 
Besant, Annie; Bhagavadglta; Blavatsky, 
Helena; Brahma Kumaris; Brahman; Bud- 
dhism, relationship with Hinduism; Dar- 
sana; Divine Light Mission; Emerson, 
Ralph Waldo; Gandhi, Mohandas Karamc- 
hand; Ghose, Aurobindo; Guru; Homo- 
sexuality; Karma; Kashmiri Saivism; 
Krishnamurti, Jiddu; Kriya Yoga; Kun- 
dalini Yoga; Lekhraj, Dada; Maharaj Ji, 
Guru (Prem Rawat); Maharishi Mahesh 
Yogi; Maya; Meditation; Meera, Mother; 
Moksa; Muktananda, Swami; Olcott, 
Henry Steel; Radhasoami Satsang; Raja 
Yoga; Ram Das; Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission; Ramakrishna, Sri; Ramana 
Maharshi; Rsi; Sai Baba (as movement); 
Sai Baba, Sathya; Sakti; Samnyasa; Sant 
Sadhana; Satchidananda, Swami and Inte- 
gral Yoga; Satsang; Siddha Dham; Sikh- 
ism, relationship with Hinduism; Soamiji 
Maharaj; Tantrism; Theosophy and the 
Theosophical Society; Transcendental 
Meditation; Vedanta; Visnu; Vivekananda, 
Swami; Yoga; Yogananda, Paramhansa 

Michael York 
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NIMBARKA (d. 1162?) 

Nimbarka was the leader of a Vedantic 
school of thought supporting the Krsna- 
Radha cult of Vaisnavism known as 
Svabhavika Bhedabheda, or ‘natural 
identity-in-difference’, and also known as 
Dvaitadvaita. He is thought to have been 
a Telegu brahmana flourishing just after 
Ramanuja and living mostly in Vrndavana. 
His compositions include a commentary 
on the Brahmasutras entitled the Vedan- 
taparijatasaurabha and a statement of the 
essence of his system in the DasaslokT or 
‘Ten Stanzas’. Nimbarka accepted the 
reality of Brahman, the animate indivi- 
dual self (jlva) and the inanimate world 
(jagat) existing in a relation of natural 
cause and effect. Brahman as Krsna is the 
Inner Controller of both the individual, 
whose nature is cognition and enjoyer, 
and the world, which is the object of 
enjoyment. 

See also: Bhedabheda; Brahman; Brah- 
mana; Brahmasutras; Jlva; Krsna; Radha; 
Ramanuja; Vaisnavism; Vedanta; Vrnda- 
vana 

Robert Goodding 
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Aghrawal, Madan Mohan. 1977. The Philoso- 
phy of Nimbarka. Sadabad (Mathura): Usha 
Agharwal. 

Mishra, Umesha. 1966. Nimbarka School of 
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NIRRTIS 

Nirrtis are the three Vedic goddesses of 
disorder (nir-rta). The Nirrtis are identi- 
fied with destructive forces ( Rgveda 10.36. 
2, 4; 10.59. 1-4) and are invoked by those 
who seek their enemies’ destruction 
( Atharvaveda 7.70). They represent every 
evil aspect of the nature. Men offer black 
pulses and black scarves ( Yajurveda 1.8.1) 
to keep them away. A black hornless cow 
is offered in the house of the sacrificer’s 
neglected wife ( Yajurveda 1.8.9) and the 


oblation of fire is made on an altar of 
black bricks (Yajurveda 5.2.4). From post- 
Vedic times, Nirrti, one of the Nirrtis, 
became prominent. Nirrti (the wife/ 
daughter of Adharma, Disorder) is asso- 
ciated with old age, barrenness and dis- 
ease ( Atharvaveda 2.10; 3.11. 2; 7.53.3). 
Along with Mrtyu (Death), she is the 
regent of the southern direction ( Yajur- 
veda 4.2.5). Inauspicious animals like owls 
and pigeons are her vehicles (Atharvaveda 
6.21: 629). 

See also: Samhita; Vedic pantheon 

Fabrizio M. Ferrari 

Further reading 

Kinsley, D. 1986. Hindu Goddesses: Vision of 
the Divine Feminine in the Hindu Religious 
Tradition. Berkeley, CA and London: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 

NIRUKTA 

The word nirukta in Sanskrit means 
‘explained’. In Indian religion it denotes 
etymologies that lend association and 
meaning to religious or philosophical 
terms. In this sense it is one of the six 
sciences or branches of knowledge 
(Vedangas) employed in the elucidation of 
the Veda. It comes to have a more general 
application as a way of expanding the 
meaning of any name or term to arouse 
knowledge: nirukta are smrti remem- 
bered, rather than sruti, or heard. The 
term is used first in Yaska’s Nirukta, 
dating from around the fourth century 
bce, which provides a commentary on the 
Veda. This work acknowledges earlier 
commentators on the subject but is the 
first text to treat etymologies in a sys- 
tematic way. It divides words into four 
kinds, noun, verb, preposition and parti- 
ciple, and argues that all words can be 
reduced to their elements, called roots. So 
Visnu is described as pervading, through 
the root vis, to pervade. Yaksa made 
significant contributions to etymology, 
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philology and semantics in the modern 
sense, at a time when such disciplines were 
unknown in other parts of the world. Two 
modern stances, however, can limit an 
appreciation of his and others’ nirukta. 
The first is that they should be assessed 
only for philological or historical accu- 
racy. This kind of understanding does not 
accord with the ancient perception of the 
connectivity of language: two, three or 
more nirukta may be applied to one term 
without invalidating any of the others. 
The second is the low status modern cul- 
ture accords to puns, despite their endless 
popularity. In ancient India etymologies 
based upon affinities between words were 
held in high esteem for revealing hidden 
associations between phenomena. In this 
sense nirukta, as a means of decoding 
sacred texts, came to be seen as providing 
a special and sometimes esoteric under- 
standing of the divine. 

See also : Languages; Sacred texts; Veda; 
Vedangas; Visnu 

Sarah Shaw 

Further reading 

Kahrs, E. 1998. Indian Semantic Analysis: The 
Nirvacana Tradition. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press. 


NISKRAMANA 

One of the Hindu childhood samskaras, 
or rites of passage, the niskramana, or 
first ‘outing’ of the child, was performed, 
according to most authorities, in the 
fourth month after birth. The ritual 
authorities do not all agree on the proce- 
dures, and some of the ritual schools do 
not include it at all. In this initiation of 
the child to the outside world, the father 
takes the child outside and makes him 
look at the sun or the moon, or both if 
possible. The father recites Vedic mantras 
that glorify the sun and homologise it 
with the eye, emphasising that the divine 


sun with its hundreds of rays dispels the 
darkness. He then offers rice cooked in 
milk, and other substances, to the sun. 
Alternatively, the mother bathes the child, 
after which both parents take him out to 
see the young but waxing moon on the 
third lunar day of the third month after 
birth. Following this the father makes 
offerings to the lunar deities. 

See also: Mantra; Samskaras 

Frederick M. Smith 

Further reading 

Kane, P.V. 1974. History of Dharmasdstra, 2nd 
edn, vol. 2, pt 1. Poona: Bhandarkar Orien- 
tal Research Institute, 255-56. 

Pandey, R.J. 1969. Hindu Samskaras. Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 86-89. 

MTIS ASTRAS 

NTtisdstras are Sanskrit works that deal 
with ethics and politics. One of the oldest 
NTtisastras is believed to have been writ- 
ten by a contemporary of Alexander, 
Acarya Visnugupta (fourth century bce), 
styled Canakya, but better known as 
Kautilya. His compilation on morals, 
ethics and everyday wisdom was called 
the Arthasastra. The historical back- 
ground of this particular NTtisdstra is the 
division of the Indian subcontinent into a 
number of kingdoms called the Mahaja- 
napadas and the inability of the regional 
rulers to unify to counter foreign attack. 
Canakya made successful attempts to 
bring together a major part of these small 
regional kingdoms under the hegemony of 
Candragupta Maurya, the founder of the 
Maurya dynasty. Indian history records 
this as one of the subcontinent’s most 
progressive ages, which in contemporary 
popular understanding is attributed to the 
implementation of the principles of Nlti- 
sastra (the science of conduct, especially 
statecraft). 

Two other authors who composed trea- 
tises on Nltisastra are Kamandaka and 
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Sukracarya. Of the two, Kamandaka’s 
work, tentatively dated around the fourth 
century ce, mentions Canakya in its 
invocation and refers to him as one of the 
original teachers of NTtisastra. 

The other popular texts which are 
categorised under the heading of Nltisas- 
tra are Pancatantra and Hitopadesa. Both 
these texts are a collection of short stories 
like Aesop’s fables, illustrating wise and 
foolish conduct. 

See also-. Artha; Arthasastra; Ethics; Kau- 
tilya; Pancatantra; Politics 

Abhishek Ghosh 

Further reading 

Kangle, R.P. (ed./trans.). 1960-65. The Kauti- 
llya Artha Sdstra, 3 vols. Bombay: Uni- 
versity of Bombay (critical edition, English 
translation, study). 


NIVEDITA, SISTER (1867-1911) 

Born Margaret Elizabeth Noble in Ire- 
land, Nivedita is renowned for her work 
on girls’ education in India. She worked 
as a teacher in Ireland, but, having 
experienced doubts concerning the Chris- 
tian faith, began to read about Buddhism. 
In 1895 she met Swami Vivekananda at 
the home of Lady Isabel Margesson and 
found him a source of inspiration. In 
1897 she departed for Calcutta, arriving 
on 12 January 1898, where she began 
learning Bengali. She received the name 
Nivedita (literally, ‘one who is dedicated’) 
on receiving initiation on 25 March 1898. 

In November of the same year Nivedita 
opened her girls’ school in Calcutta; ori- 
ginally called the Nivedita School, it is 
now subsumed under Shri Sarada Math. 
She assisted with relief work during the 
plague in Calcutta in 1899, and later in 
the same year went back to Europe for 
the purpose of fundraising. She attempted 
to counter some of the misconceptions 
about India that had been perpetrated by 


Christian missionaries. Returning to India 
in 1901 Nivedita worked with Christine 
Greenstidel, from Germany, and extended 
her educational work to include women as 
well as girls. Famous visitors to her 
school included Ramsay Macdonald and 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Following Vivekananda’s death in 1902, 
Nivedita felt a renewed responsibility to 
work in the service of India, working with 
the Indian independence movement. She 
introduced the national anthem, ‘Vande 
(or Bande) Mataram’ in her school, in 
preference to the British one. She encour- 
aged indigenous Bengali art, providing 
funding for the art of Rabindrananth 
Tagore, Nandalal Bose and Asita Haidar. 
She forged links with members of the 
Brahmo Samaj, and Rabindranath Tagore 
found her a source of inspiration. Other 
close contacts with political leaders included 
Surendranath Bannerjea, Rama Chandra 
Dutt, Aurobindo Ghose, Gopalakrishna 
Gokhale and Bipin Chandra Pal. 

See also : Brahmo Samaj; Gandhi, Mohan- 
das Karamchand; Ghose, Aurobindo; 
Gokhale, Gopal Krishna; Tagore, Rabin- 
drananth; Vivekananda, Swami; Women’s 
education 

George Chryssides 

Further reading 

Nivedita, Sister. 1910/1987. The Master as I 

saw Him, 14th edn. Calcutta: Udbodhan 

Office. 


NIYOGA 

Niyoga (literally, that which is joined 
together) was the intercourse of a child- 
less widow and a man (usually the 
brother-in-law), with the permission of 
elders, for the sake of producing up to 
two children. This exception to adultery, 
common in Mahdbharata accounts of 
sonless royal families (largely due to death 
in battle), was carefully bounded by rules. 
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Only comparatively young, willing women 
practised niyoga - out of duty and 
ritually, not lustfully; otherwise, they were 
punished severely. From the beginning, 
this practice created ambiguity and debate 
over permissible substitutes for brothers- 
in-law, the status of sons so conceived and 
so on. By the first centuries ce, some 
authors condemned niyoga. Their posi- 
tion was reiterated in a list of prohibitions 
from the tenth century called Kalivarjya 
(things to be avoided in the Kaliyuga, 
a time when only one-quarter of right- 
eousness remained according to the theory 
of the four yugas). After that, it was 
rarely mentioned. 

See also: Mahabharata; Yuga 

Katherine K. Young 
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NOBILI, ROBERTO DE 
( 1577 - 1656 ) 

Of aristocratic Italian birth, de Nobili is 
perhaps the greatest of all missionary 
scholars of Hinduism. Arguing that caste 


was essentially a social, rather than reli- 
gious, institution, he pioneered in India 
the method of ‘adaptation’ of Christianity 
to prevailing social norms that had earlier 
been practised in the Jesuit missions in 
China. For de Nobili this meant adopting 
as much of the lifestyle of a brahmana as 
was compatible with Christianity, includ- 
ing dress, diet and restrictions on contact 
with those of lower caste. The method 
both required and enabled a profound 
study of Hinduism. A prolific author, who 
left writings in six languages (Tamil, 
Telegu, Sanskrit, Latin, Portuguese and 
Italian), several of his works on Hinduism 
are concerned with the defence of his 
methods against critics within and beyond 
the Society of Jesus. Like many other 
Christian authors on Hinduism, de Nobili 
was particularly drawn to Advaitic forms 
of Hindu thinking, which were seen as 
less polytheistic and less concerned with 
image worship. Many of de Nobili’s works 
which were long thought to have been lost 
have been rediscovered and published by 
S. Rajamanickam, SJ. 

See also: Advaita; Hinduism, history of 
scholarship 

Will Sweetman 
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NYAYA 

Nyaya is one of the six traditional systems 
of Hindu philosophy. Its metaphysical 
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teachings relate to the Vaisesika school. It 
accepts karma and liberation (moksa). 
The word ‘Nyaya’ signifies argumenta- 
tion, method or reasoning and indicates 
the school’s preoccupation with problems 
and themes of logic and epistemology. 
With origins in the ancient tradition of 
debate (vada), the Nyaya school devel- 
oped over many centuries and has gener- 
ated a vast literature. It teaches four 
distinct means or instruments of valid 
knowledge (pramanas): perception (pra- 
tyaksa), inference (anumana), comparison 
or analogy (upamana), and verbal knowl- 
edge or testimony (sabda). 

Modern scholarship on Nyaya has led 
to increasing awareness of its teachings, 
one focus being the relation of Nyaya 
to Western philosophy in the Analytic 
tradition. 

Nyaya texts and authors 

The Nyayasutras form the basic text of 
the school and the Nyayabhasya (Com- 
mentary on Nyaya) of Paksilvamin Vat- 
syayana (fifth century ce) is the earliest 
surviving commentary on it. Vatsyayana 
was responding to the critique of the 
means of knowledge (pramanas) by the 
Buddhist philosopher Nagarjuna (second 
century ce). He sought to defend Nyaya 
realism (everyday objects such as trees 
and chairs are directly perceived) and 
established a philosophical basis for later 
Nyaya thinkers and their engagement 
with Buddhist critics. 

The Nyayavarttika (Supplementary 
Commentary on Nyaya) of Uddyotakara 
(sixth century ce) is a response to the cri- 
tique of Vatsyayana by the Buddhist logi- 
cian Dignaga (c.480-c.540 ce). A Pasupata 
teacher, Uddyotakara developed Nyaya 
theism. Later, Udayana contributed argu- 
ments for God’s existence in his Nyaya- 
kusumdnjali (Handful of Nyaya Flowers). 
Vacaspati Misra commented on Uddyota- 
kara ’s Nyayavarttika , producing the Nyaya- 
varttikatatparyatika (Commentary on the 


True Intention of the Nyayavarttika). The 
Nyayavarttikatatparyaparisuddhi (Clar- 
ification of the True Intention of the 
Nyayavarttika) of Udayana is a commen- 
tary on Vacaspati’s text. 

The Nydyamanjan (Cluster of Nyaya 
Blossoms) by Jayanta Bhatta (ninth cen- 
tury) is an example of an independent 
classical Nyaya work. The Nyayasara 
(Essence of Nyaya) is a work of Bha- 
sarvajna (tenth century). 

Gangesa Upadhyaya, author of Tattva- 
cintamani (Jewel of Reflection on the 
Nature of Things), established the Navya- 
Nyaya (‘New Logic’) school. Important 
later Nyaya thinkers include Raghunatha 
(fifteenth to sixteenth century) and 
Gadadhara (seventeenth century). 

Epistemological teachings 

The realistic Nyaya regards objects of 
valid knowledge as existing independently 
of the knower and the cognitive process. 
The distinct factors in our knowledge 
include the subject (pramatr) and object 
(prameya), the state of cognition (pramiti) 
and the four means of knowledge (pra- 
mana). Valid knowledge (prama) for 
Nyaya corresponds to reality; it is right 
apprehension of an object (yathartha- 
nubhavah) or an object revealed as it is. It 
leads to ‘successful activity’ (pravrttisa- 
marthya). 

Whereas perception, inference, com- 
parison and testimony deliver valid 
knowledge, memory (smrti) and ‘tarka’ 
(‘hypothetical reasoning’ or ‘conditional 
proof’) are not accepted as separate 
sources of valid knowledge. For example, 
in the case of memory no new knowledge 
is provided; it reproduces previous 
experience. As a representative rather 
than presentative cognition, memory 
cannot be valid. Doubt (samsaya), error 
(viparyaya) and illusion (bhrama) are 
further instances of invalid knowledge. In 
the case of error there is no correspon- 
dence to reality; it is misapprehension. 
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Perception is defined in the Nyayasutras 
as non-erroneous cognition resulting from 
sense-object contact. The mind (manas) 
and self (atman) have a role in the per- 
ceptual process; that is, perception 
involves self-manas contact and manas- 
sense contact. The mind mediates 
between the self and senses. Thus in the 
case of the perception of a pencil, the 
manas carries the impressions arising 
from the contact of the sense organs and 
pencil to the self, and the knowledge ‘that 
is a pencil’ arises. 

There are two stages in perception. The 
earlier stage is ‘indeterminate’ (nirvi- 
kalpa) perception, which is mere sensa- 
tion or apprehension of an object as an 
uncharacterised ‘something’. The second 
is ‘determinate’ (savikalpa) perception, 
which is perceptual knowledge or judge- 
ment, clear perception of an object with 
its qualities or attributes. For Vatsyayana, 
determinate perception is perceiving 
an object with its name. For Gangesa 
Upadhyaya, indeterminate perception 
is non-relational apprehension of an 
object without association of name, 
genus, etc. 

Nyaya distinguishes between ‘ordinary’ 
(laukika) and ‘extraordinary’ (alaukika) 
perception. There are two kinds of ordin- 
ary perception, ‘internal’ (manasa) and 
‘external’ (bahya). In external perception, 
there is contact between external objects 
and the five sense organs. Mind (manas), 
or the ‘internal organ’, has its own 
objects; in internal perception there is 
contact between mind and states or pro- 
cesses such as pain (duhkha), pleasure 
(sukha), cognition, desire (iccha), aversion 
(dvesa) and so on. Extraordinary percep- 
tion includes perception of universal 
(samanyalaksana), cognition through 
association (jnanalaksana) and yogic per- 
ception (yogaja). 

Inference is knowledge (mana) which 
follows or arises after (anu) other knowl- 
edge. Essential to inference is ‘vyapti’ or 
‘avinabhavaniyama’ (the major premise, 


‘universal connection’ or ‘invariable con- 
comitance’). For example, due to knowl- 
edge of the universal connection between 
smoke and fire, the presence of smoke on 
the hill leads us to conclude that there is a 
fire on the hill. A key feature of Nyaya 
inference is its stress on the ‘example’ 
(drstanta). Scholars have emphasised 
Nyaya’s concern for material truth as 
well as formal validity. The classical 
Nyaya form of inference or syllogism is as 
follows: 

1 The hut has fire. 

2 Because it smokes. 

3 Whatever smokes has fire (e.g. a 
kitchen). 

4 This hut also smokes. 

5 Therefore this hut has fire. 

Here, hut is the minor term (paksa), fire is 
the major term (sadhya) and smoke is the 
middle term (linga or hetu). The first 
statement is the thesis or proposition to 
be proved (pratijna). The second is the 
‘reason’ (hetu). The third member 
(avayava) of the syllogism indicates the 
universal concomitance, plus an example 
(udaharana). The fourth statement is the 
‘application’ (upanaya) and the fifth is the 
conclusion (nigamana). 

Concerning the remaining pramanas, 
comparison is the means by which we 
acquire knowledge of something based on 
its similarity to another thing already 
known; it is knowledge of the connection 
between a word and its denotation. 
‘Sabda’ concerns authoritative verbal tes- 
timony, apprehension of the meaning of a 
statement of a trustworthy person (apta- 
vakya); it includes the Veda and ordinary 
linguistic communication. 

See also'. Atman; Buddhism, relationship 
with Hinduism; Karma; Manas; Moksa; 
Nyayasutras; Pasupatas; Pramanas; 
Udayana; Vacaspati Misra; Vaisesika; Vat- 
syayana, Paksilavamin; Veda 

Martin Ovens 
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Further reading 

Matilal, B.K. 1986. Perception: An Essay on 
Classical Indian Theories of Knowledge. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Vattanky, J. 1993. Development of Nyaya Theism. 
New Delhi: Intercultural Publications. 

NYAYALILAVATi 

The NydyalllavatT (The Charm of Nyaya) 
is an independent work in the Vaisesika 
tradition of Hindu philosophy. The author, 
Vallabha or Vallabhacarya, may have lived 
in the first half of the twelfth century. 

Little is known about the life of Vallabha. 
He may have studied in Banaras. His 
work was named after his wife, Lllavatl. 

Nydyalildvati has four chapters and 
seventy-five sections. Vallabha analyses 
the Vaisesika categories and subcategories 
in the first chapter (which is the longest, 
consisting of fifty-eight sections). He 
devotes eighteen sections to the theory of 
knowledge, which, according to Matilal 
(1977), may have inspired Gahgesa to 
write the Tattvacintdmani (Jewel of 
Reflection on Reality). Vallabha defends 
the Vaisesika system of categories against 
various objections in the fourth chapter. 

Important philosophers of the Navya- 
Nyaya (‘New Logic’) school were attrac- 
ted to the NydyalllavatT and several com- 
mentaries and subcommentaries were 
written on it. 

See also: Gahgesa Upadhyaya; Nyaya; 
Vaisesika 

Martin Ovens 

Further reading 

Matilal, B.K. 1977. Nyaya-Vaisesika, A His- 
tory of Indian Literature, vol. 6: Scientific 
and Technical Literature. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz. 

NYAYAStJTRAS 

The Nyaya Sutras (Aphorisms on Nyaya) 
form the root text of the Nyaya school of 


Hindu philosophy. The author of the 
sutras, and founder of Nyaya, is usually 
referred to as ‘Gautama’ or ‘Gotama’ but 
the date and identity of this personage 
have never been established. 

According to the commentator Paksi- 
lavamin Vatsyayana, the founder of 
Nyaya was ‘Aksapada’ (literally meaning 
‘eyes in his feet’). It has been suggested 
that an Aksapada mentioned in the 
Brahmanda Parana was the author of the 
final version of the Nydyasutras. 

Scholars have proposed that the text of 
the Nydyasutras built up in stages. Sug- 
gested dates for the final form have 
ranged from the second to the fourth 
centuries ce. 

The Nydyasutras are divided into five 
chapters or ‘books’ (adhyayas) and each 
chapter has two sections. Topics include 
the means of valid knowledge (percep- 
tion, inference, comparison and verbal 
testimony) and the syllogism. 

See also : Nyaya; Pramanas; Puranas; Vat- 
syayana, Paksilavamin 

Martin Ovens 

Further reading 

Jha, G. (trans). 1984. The Nyaya-Sutras of 
Gautama with the Blidsya of Vatsyayana and 
the Vartika of TJddyotakara, Indian Thought. 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 4—11. 

NYAYA-VAISESIKA 

Nyaya and Vaisesika are two of the six 
traditional schools of Hindu philosophy. 
Closely intertwined, they reflect a realist 
and analytical tradition of thinking. 

Vaisesika concentrated on physics and 
metaphysics or ontology: it was concerned 
to describe reality. Nyaya thinkers con- 
centrated on logic and epistemology or 
theory of knowledge: they were concerned 
to analyse knowledge of reality. 

Vaisesika is viewed as ‘similar philoso- 
phy’ (samanatantra) to Nyaya; they are 
often described as ‘allied’ or ‘sister’ 
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schools. In this connection scholars 
usually indicate standpoints and doctrines 
shared by the schools, including realism 
(with respect to, for example, things and 
relations), pluralism, atomistic cosmology 
and theism. 

However, differences between the 
schools have been highlighted. Umesh 
Mishra listed nineteen points of disagree- 
ment between Nyaya and Vaisesika. 
Among these disagreements are Nyaya 
admitting four means of knowledge (pra- 
manas) and Vaisesika accepting only two. 
Many of the differences between the 
schools have been regarded as minor. 

It has been maintained that a similar 
background in relation to the philosophy 
of nature explains the similarity between 
classical Nyaya's ontology and that of 
Vaisesika. Scholars have pointed to the 
presence of classical Vaisesika ontology in 
the historically later parts of the Nyaya- 
sutras. In their early history the schools 
developed independently in the sense that 
they continued with their own authors, 
texts and commentators, although scho- 
lars have traced mutual influences and 


borrowing of doctrines as far back as 
Prasastapada (possibly sixth century ce), 
author of the Padarthadharmasamgraha, 
and Uddyotakara (sixth century), author 
of the Nyayavarttika (Supplementary 
Commentary on Nyaya). 

The fusion of Vaisesika and Nyaya 
(and hence the syncretistic school now 
referred to as ‘Nyaya-Vaisesika') has been 
traced to Udayana (author of commen- 
taries on works of both systems) and a 
common affiliation to Saivism. An exam- 
ple of a syncretistic text attempting to 
combine both schools is Varadaraja’s 
twelfth-century Tdrkikaraksd (In Defence 
of the Logician). 

See also : Nyaya; Nyayasutras; Padarthad- 
harmasamgraha; Pramanas; Saivism; 
Udayana; Vaisesika 

Martin Ovens 

Further reading 

Potter, K.H. (ed.). 1977. Encyclopedia of Indian 
Philosophies, Indian Metaphysics and Episte- 
mology: The Tradition of Nyaya- Vaiseska up 
to Gangesa. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 
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OCEANIA, HINDUS IN 

The time of arrival of the first Hindus in 
Oceania is speculated to be around the 
last two decades of the eighteenth century. 
The British brought the first Hindus from 
India to Australia and Fiji to work as 
labourers in the sugar and cotton planta- 
tions. Later on, these Hindus stayed on 
and currently make up a sizable percen- 
tage of the population in Fiji (http:// 
www.statsfiji.gov.lj/). 

One of the first organised Hindu groups 
in Fiji, where the Hindu population has 
been larger than any other country in 
Oceania, was the Arya Sarnaj and they 
began by establishing schools and their 
periodical Fiji Samachar in 1923. Two of 
the first legislators, Vishnu Deo and Par- 
manand Singh, were staunch preachers of 
the Arya Sarnaj movement, but their 
ideologies differed from the general 
Hindu sentiments as they denounced the 
various deities and criticised idol worship. 
The Arya Sarnaj also promoted the idea 
of forced conversion of Muslims back to 
Hinduism, leading to its unpopularity 
among many sections of Fijian society. 


According to 1996 census information the 
majority of Hindus in Fiji are described 
as ‘Sanatan’ (http://www.statsfiji.gov.fj/ 
Social/ religion_stats. htm) 

The Arya Sarnaj later inspired the for- 
mation of Kisan Sangh, a Hindu farmer 
wing actively involved with Fijian politics, 
mobilising the freedom movement from 
the colonial government. The Arya Sarnaj 
also inspired the formation of Maha 
Sangh, a political group, formed around 
the mid- 1940s, which encouraged the 
Hindus in Fiji to fight against the colonial 
government. 

Since the 1960s and 1970s, some of the 
New Religious Movements have put down 
roots in Oceania. One of the popular 
gurus, especially in New Zealand and Fiji, 
is Sathya Sai Baba of Puttaparthi. How- 
ever, lately the number of his followers 
has declined due to negative publicity 
in the media. Another popular influence 
has been the International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON), which 
has been very active since the 1970s. 
Based on the Gaudlya Vaisnava tradition, 
this movement has lately attracted a huge 
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number of Hindus all over Oceania and 
has been actively proselytising among the 
non-Hindus of Oceania. 

See also: Arya Samaj; Australasia, Hindus 
in; Deities; Conversion; Guru; Idolatry; 
Image worship; International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness; Sai Baba (as 
movement); Sai Baba, Sathya; Sanatana 
Dharma; Vaisnavism 

Abhishek Ghosh 

Further reading 

Jacobsen, Knut A. and P. Pratap Kumar (eds). 
2004. South Asians in the Diaspora. Leiden: 
Brill Academic Publishers. 

Rukmani, T.S. (ed.). 1999. Hindu Diaspora: 
Global Perspectives. Montreal: Concordia 
University. 

http://www.statsfiji.gov.fj/ (accessed 31 July 
2006). 

http://www.statsfiji.gov.fj/Social/religion_stats.htm 
(accessed 31 July 2006). 


OLCOTT, HENRY STEEL 
(1823-1907) 

Colonel Henry Steel Olcott was co-foun- 
der (with H.R Blavatsky) and first Pre- 
sident of the Theosophical Society. He 
was responsible for the constitutional and 
structural development of the Society as a 
worldwide body. He encouraged a Bud- 
dhist revival in Ceylon (now Sri Lanka), 
with particular emphasis on the establish- 
ment of Buddhist schools. He also worked 
to bring about dialogue between different 
schools of Buddhism in Asia. In India he 
promoted the revival of Sanskrit studies 
and Hindu schools, libraries, journals and 
encouragement of Indian arts and crafts. 
In 1897 he established the Adyar Library 
at the new headquarters of the Theoso- 
phical Society near Madras (Chennai). 
He encouraged the acquisition of Oriental 
books and manuscripts which formed the 
basis of a collection which continues to be 
a centre of excellence in the field to the 
present day. 


See also: Blavatsky, Helena; Theosophy 
and the Theosophical Society 

Kevin Tingay 


OLDENBERG, HERMANN 
(1856-1920) 

German Sanskritist and historian of reli- 
gions. Oldenberg trained in classical and 
Sanskrit philology at Berlin, and was 
professor at Kiel from 1889 and Gottin- 
gen from 1908. Although perhaps best 
known for his work on Pali Buddhist 
texts, Oldenberg worked also on Vedic 
texts, especially the hymns of the Rgveda 
Samhita and the Grhyasutras, translations 
of which he contributed to the Sacred 
Books of the East. He was among the first 
to use ethnographic data in understanding 
Vedic textual material. Oldenberg, who 
died before the excavations began in the 
Indus Valley which first seriously put an 
Aryan migration into question, opened 
his account of the religion of the Veda 
(Oldenburg 1894) with an emphatic state- 
ment of the then dominant theory of the 
migration of the Aryans into India and 
their resultant dissociation from the 
‘healthy manliness’ of the Western nations 
through mixing with the ‘dark-skinned 
primitives of India’ (Oldenburg 1988: 1). 
Among Oldenberg ’s later publications are 
works on the Upanisads, the Brdhmanas 
and the Mahdbhdrata. 

See also: Brahmanas; Grhyasutras; Hindu- 
ism, history of scholarship; Mahabharata; 
Sacred Books of the East; Samhita; 
Upanisads 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Oldenberg, H. 1886-92. The Grihya-sutras, 
Rules of Vedic Domestic Ceremonies, 2 vols 
( Sacred Books of the East, 29 and 30). 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Oldenberg, H. 1894. Die Religion des Veda. 
[The Religion of the Veda] Berlin: W. Hertz. 
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Oldenberg, H. 1897. Vedic Hymns ( Sacred Books 
of the East, 46). Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
Oldenberg, H. 1988. The Religion of the Veda. 
Trans. S.B. Shrotri. Delhi: Motilal Banarsi- 
dass Publishers. 


OM 

The sacred syllable sfe ‘Om’, or ‘Aum\ has 
an important role in a variety of Hindu 
rituals and practices and is represented by 
one of the most recognisable symbols in 
Hinduism. Om is taught and elaborated 
upon in the Upanisads. It has been taken 
to symbolise the totality of the manifested 
world and Brahman itself; it is the 
‘primal’ or ‘primordial’ sound. 

Om has been called ‘ekaksara’ (‘the one 
syllable' or ‘the imperishable one’) and 
‘pranava’ (signifying a droning utterance). 
A combination or contraction of three 
sounds (‘a’, ‘u’ and ‘m’), its utterance 
generates a solemn, humming vibration. 
Om has been taken to represent various 
groups of three, for example Brahma (‘a’), 
Visnu (‘u’) and Siva (‘m’). 

Om has been referred to as a prayer or 
mantra in itself or the ‘seed’ (blja) of all 
mantras. It is used for blessings and invo- 
cations; it is uttered at the beginning and 
end of prayers and meditation. Its articu- 
lation at the conclusion as well as the 
beginning of a lesson on the Veda (or 
recitations of passages from the Veda) 
preserves the knowledge gained and 
ensures that the merit will not be lost. 

The symbol of Om is omnipresent in 
Hindu society. As well as finding a place 
in family shrines and holy sites, it features 
in a range of everyday, practical contexts; 
thus it may be worn on the body or found 
at the head of letters. Moreover, Om is 
articulated in the course of daily, routine 
activities; thus it is uttered before the start 
of the working day or when setting out on 
a journey. 

Among Upanisads containing teachings 
on Om are the Chandogya, TaittirTya and 
Mundaka. In addition the Mandukya 


Upanisad treats the symbolism of the 
sacred syllable. It teaches four states of 
consciousness of the soul and relates them 
to Om and its constituent elements or 
sounds. The Mandukya begins by declar- 
ing that the past, present and future are 
included in Om and that whatever is 
beyond ‘threefold time’ is also Om. The 
first element of the sacred syllable (‘a’) 
corresponds to the waking state. The 
dream state corresponds to the second 
letter, ‘u’. And the third element of Om 
(‘m’) relates to the state of dreamless or 
profound sleep. Transcending the three 
states is ‘the fourth’ (caturtha), which in 
Gaudapada's kdrikas (verses) on the 
Mandukya is known as ‘turlya’ (this came 
to be the standard term). In his commen- 
tary on the Mandukya, Sankara says that 
the fourth is the pure atman (Self) beyond 
speech and mind, representing the bliss of 
non-duality, the final dissolution of the 
world. It is represented by a dot in the 
symbol of Om, separated from waking, 
dream and dreamless sleep (represented 
by three curves) by an arc or semi-circle. 

Meditation on Om is meditation on the 
different levels of consciousness and 
being. Sankara takes up the Upanisadic 
imagery of an arrow (the empirical self) 
shot into the target (turlya). Om is the 
bow that enables the ‘arrow’ (‘sharpened’ 
by meditation) to unite with the imper- 
ishable reality. 

See also : Atman; Brahma; Brahman; Gau- 
dapada; Mantra; Sankara; Siva; Upani- 
sads; Veda; Visnu 

Martin Ovens 

Further reading 

Hume, R.E. (trans.). 1995. The Thirteen Prin- 
cipal Upanishads. Oxford: Oxford India 
Paperback. 

ONAM 

The Onam festival marks the Malayali 
new year. It is centred on tiruvonam, the 
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twenty-first lunar asterism in the solar 
month of Cinnam (August-September). 
Mythologically, it celebrates the annual 
recreation of the orderly kingdom ruled 
over by Mahabali, a demon king 
dethroned by Vamana, the dwarf avatara 
of Visnu. Mahabali promised Vamana as 
much land as he could cover in three 
paces, whereupon Visnu bestrode the 
whole of heaven, sky and earth. Even so, 
Mahabali (‘great sacrifice’) honoured his 
bargain, and achieved redemption in 
return for this demonstration of devotion 
and generosity. 

Onam is commonly described as a har- 
vest festival, but is celebrated publicly in 
many different ways throughout Kerala, 
often involving forms of competitive dis- 
play, such as boat races on the Pampa 
river at Aranmulla, dance-dramas at 
Cheruthuruthy and elephant processions 
at Trichur. Above all, it is celebrated 
domestically. Children construct floral 
seats outside their homes to house the 
deity Onattappan during his annual visit. 
Migrant workers return home for feast- 
ing, just as ancestor spirits (pitrs) are 
believed to do, and household heads dis- 
tribute presents to family members. 
Landlords and other patrons also 
exchange gifts with their labourers and 
hereditary artisans. 

Despite its Hindu associations, Onam is 
celebrated by all communities, which is 
largely why it has come to be officially 
represented as the defining Kerala state 
festival. Innumerable websites managed 
by Non-Resident Indians show that it 
serves as a synecdoche of cultural identity 
for the Malayali diaspora overseas, too. 
Its close mythological links with notions 
of dharma also make it a potent political 
symbol, susceptible of various interpreta- 
tions and hence capable of validating a 
diverse array of political projects. Offi- 
cially sponsored Onam celebrations gen- 
erally seek to represent pluralism, equality 
and social justice as defining features of 
Malayali society and culture. 


See also : Calendar; Dance; Dharma; Dia- 
spora; Drama; Pitrs; Utsava; Visnu 

Anthony Good 
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ORANGE PEOPLE 

See : Rajneesh Movement 

ORIENTALISM 

The Orientalism debate 

In 1978 Edward Said (1935-2003), 
professor of comparative literature at 
Columbia University, published his influ- 
ential work Orientalism. Western Concep- 
tions of the Orient. In this study Said 
offered an analysis of Orientalism as a 
discourse founded upon a binary opposi- 
tion between ‘East’ and ‘West’. His book 
offered a sweeping critique of Western 
notions of ‘the Orient’ and the ways in 
which Orientalism has legitimated the 
colonial aggression and political supre- 
macy of Western nations. According to 
Said, there are three dimensions to the 
phenomenon he calls ‘Orientalism’. First, 
we have what one might call the everyday 
meaning of the term, denoting the 
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academic study of the Orient. Second, 
Orientalism represents a specific mindset 
or ‘style of thought’ that divides the world 
up into a rigid dichotomy between ‘East’ 
and ‘West’. Third, the term, as he uses it, 
refers to the corporate institution author- 
ised to dominate, control and subjugate 
the peoples and cultures of the East (Said 
1978: 2-3). For Said all three dimensions 
are intertwined by virtue of the complicity 
between Western discourses about the 
Orient and Western colonialism. Orient- 
alism therefore denotes a ‘Western style 
for dominating, restructuring, and having 
authority over the Orient’ (Said 1978: 3). 

Orientalism and Indology 

The legacy of Said’s work can be seen in 
the birth of postcolonial studies and 
colonial discourse analysis, fields of study 
and approaches that have now extended 
their influence beyond literary studies to 
the arts and humanities in general. 
Edward Said’s examples were mainly 
taken from the West Asian (or ‘Middle 
Eastern’) context, no doubt a reflection of 
his own Palestinian origins, and it has 
been left to others to explore the implica- 
tions of his work further afield. In such a 
context the study of South Asian history 
and culture has come under increasing 
scrutiny in terms of the issues of the 
ongoing reproduction of colonialist tropes 
about Asians and their cultures. In recent 
years, with the publication of Willhelm 
Halbfass’ work India and Europe. An 
Essay in Understanding (1988), Ronald 
Inden’s Imagining India (1990) and 
Richard King’s Orientalism and Religion 
(1999), the Orientalist problematic has 
been discussed in relation to the study of 
Hindu religion and philosophy. 

Ronald Inden (1986, 1990) argues that 
Indology (the study of ancient Indian 
texts) has tended to portray Indian 
thoughts, institutions and practices as 
aberrations of ‘normative’ (that is, Wes- 
tern) modes of living. Such scholarship, 


he suggests, places Hindus in a subjugated 
position as objects and has often based 
itself upon a systematic study of Hindu 
sacred literature as the key to uncovering 
the essential features of ‘the Indian mind’. 
Such accounts also tend to carry with 
them the claim, on the part of the Wes- 
tern scholar, to be able to intuit the spe- 
cific ‘nature’ or ‘essence’ of Indian culture 
in a way that may not be discernible to 
the indigenous Indian subject under ana- 
lysis. Of course it has always been the aim 
of good scholarship, whether Western or 
Indian, to consider the big picture rather 
than lose oneself in the specifics, and this 
has been one of the key tasks of specia- 
lists seeking to study the long history of 
movements, cultures and traditions. 
Richard G. Fox (1992: 144-45) criticises 
Inden for his condemnation of ‘all South 
Asian scholarship as Orientalist’. Fox 
(and others such as Wilhelm Halbfass) 
argues that Inden replicates the same ten- 
dency to stereotype in his own portrayal 
of Orientalist scholarship that he attri- 
butes to Orientalist accounts of India. 
Inden’s analysis, however, like Said’s 
before him, has clearly touched on a raw 
nerve in contemporary scholarship and 
the issues he brings up are unlikely to go 
away. Particularly important is Inden’s 
call for a rejection of essentialist approa- 
ches to the study of India that seek to 
speak about entire cultures and traditions 
in homogeneous terms, as in references to 
‘the Hindu mind’ or ‘Hindus believe this’ 
or ‘Hindus do that’. 

Debating the Bengali Renaissance 

Such has been the influence of Edward 
Said’s work in this area that the term 
‘Orientalism’ is most often used today as 
a pejorative term denoting a Western 
colonialist attitude towards Asian culture 
in general. However, Orientalism in the 
purely descriptive sense of ‘the academic 
study of the Orient’ (the first of Said’s 
three aspects of the total phenomenon of 
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Orientalism) has a specific meaning and 
origin in the context of the study of India, 
referring to the academic discipline that 
came into existence with the founding of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784. It is 
the work of members of the Asiatic 
Society, led by Sir William Jones, judge of 
the East India Company, that has been 
credited by many as the primary catalyst 
in what has become known as ‘the Ben- 
gali Renaissance' - a burgeoning intellec- 
tual interest in Hindu culture and an 
accompanying reformist spirit amongst 
the Bengali intelligentsia of the nineteenth 
century. 

David Kopf, a historian of this period, 
criticises Said explicitly for ‘dropping 
names, dates and anecdotes’ and for 
adopting a method that is ‘diametrically 
opposed to history’ (Kopf 1980: 499). In 
contrast to what he sees as Said’s exces- 
sively negative account of Western scho- 
larship on the East, Kopf argues that the 
early Orientalists were in fact ‘men of 
social action, working to modernise 
Hindu culture from within’ (ibid.: 502). 
The real target of Said’s critique, Kopf 
argues, should be groups like the Angli- 
cists, led by the redoubtable Thomas B. 
Macauley, for whom ‘a single shelf of a 
good European library was worth the 
whole native literature of India and 
Arabia’. However, Kopf appears to be 
misreading Said’s thesis here. For Said, 
whether approving or critical in its 
appraisal, Orientalist discourse is based 
upon the questionable premise that there 
is an unbreachable dichotomy between 
‘East’ and ‘West’. All Orientalist dis- 
courses are implicated in wider political 
contexts and the problem with the Orien- 
talist approach from Said’s perspective is 
systemic rather than a question of the 
positive or negative attitudes expressed 
towards India by individual Orientalists. 

Nevertheless, Kopf emphasises the dis- 
pute between the Anglicists and the 
Orientalists to show that many Oriental- 
ists were in many respects ‘pro-Indian’ 


and therefore, in Kopf’s eyes at least, free 
from a Western colonial agenda. It is here 
that Ronald Inden’s analysis makes an 
important intervention in the debate. 
Inden describes the ‘affirmative Oriental- 
ism’ that Kopf appeals to here as ‘the 
Loyal Opposition’. Such approaches 
reproduce romantic stereotypes of India 
grounded in a deep affection for, and 
sometimes even a firm belief in the super- 
iority of, Indian culture. Such romantic 
Indophilia, however, generally fails to 
challenge the idea that India is a kind of 
the mirror-opposite of Europe. According 
to Inden, in such cases we are still in the 
realm of talking about cultural ‘essences’ 
and a binary opposition between East and 
West. Such approaches still involved the 
projection of stereotypical ideas about 
India that serve to distinguish the British 
coloniser from the colonised subject, 
however well intentioned and ‘positive’ 
some of these images may have been at 
the time. 

One of the problems with much of the 
debate surrounding ‘Orientalism’ has 
been the tendency for some to treat it as a 
purely Western phenomenon or ‘disease’. 
This has led to a misreading and mis- 
appropriation of Said’s thesis as somehow 
authorising ‘insider’ perspectives alone. 
From this standpoint one encounters a 
characteristic dismissal of any analysis or 
criticism offered by Western ‘outsiders’ 
(now pejoratively labelled ‘the Oriental- 
ists’) as irredeemably implicated in a 
colonialist agenda. This simplistic appro- 
priation of Said’s thesis in many ways 
perpetuates the binary opposition that he 
sought to displace. It also obfuscates 
issues of power and authority within such 
‘insider communities’, as summarised in 
the question ‘who speaks for Hinduism?’ 

Ironically, such approaches also tend to 
reinforce the myth that the indigenous 
‘Oriental’ has no agency in the construc- 
tion of Orientalist forms of knowledge. In 
response to such accounts Richard King 
(1999) draws attention to the role of 
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indigenous brahmanical elites in the con- 
struction of Orientalist notions of Hindu- 
ism. Similarly, Buddhist scholar Charles 
Hallisey has argued that we should see 
the construction of Orientalist knowledge 
about Asia as the result of a localised 
process of intercultural mimesis. This refers 
to the subtle lines of cultural negotiation, 
mirroring and replication that take place 
when Western Orientalists and native 
informants interact to produce ‘authentic 
knowledge’ about India. Hallisey argues 
that we should avoid the tendency to 
‘interpret Orientalist representations as 
being primarily embedded in European 
culture’, by paying attention to the local 
production of meaning (Hallisey 1995: 
50). In this way a more nuanced under- 
standing of the complex relations between 
coloniser and colonised in the production 
of Orientalist knowledge can be gained. 

Is ‘Hinduism’ a colonial invention? 

The notion of ‘Hinduism’ is of relatively 
recent provenance and the usefulness of 
this category has become a key debating 
point in recent scholarship on Hindu tra- 
ditions. The word ‘Hindoo’ (Hindu) is the 
Persian variant of the Sanskrit sindhu 
(referring to the Indus river) and was used 
by the Persians to denote the people of 
that region. Indigenous use of the term by 
the native populations of India seems to 
exist in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, but this seems to be largely a result 
of interaction with Persian Muslims and 
does not seem to have meant anything 
more than a term to denote ‘indigenous’ 
or ‘native’ peoples (for a counter view, see 
Lorenzen 1999, where it is argued that 
Hindu self-consciousness can be found as 
early as the fourteenth century). Through 
such contacts ‘Hindu’ came to be con- 
trasted with much older terms such as 
‘mleccha’, denoting foreigners. In the 
eighteenth century it was common to find 
references to ‘Hindoo Christians’ or 
‘Hindoo Muslims’ and there appears to 


have been no explicitly ‘religious’ con- 
notations to the term (Frykenberg 1991: 
131). Amongst Europeans the term gra- 
dually supplanted earlier words such as 
‘Gentoos’ (an alternative to ‘heathen) and 
‘Banians’ (a reference to the merchant 
classes of Northern India). 

The coining of the term ‘Hinduism’ to 
denote a system of beliefs and practices 
common to ‘the Hindus’ does not appear 
to have emerged until the late eighteenth 
to early nineteenth century. Rammohan 
Roy, founder of the Brahmo Samaj, one 
of the emerging Hindu reformist move- 
ments of the nineteenth century, and 
often called ‘the father of modern India’, 
is perhaps the first Hindu to use the term, 
in 1816, at the same time as his first visit 
to the Baptist missionaries of Serampore. 
Geoffrey Oddie notes that the term had 
already been employed by Charles Grant 
(an evangelical Christian and later to be 
director of the East India Company) in 
correspondence as early as 1787. Simi- 
larly, in an entry in his diary in February 
1801, the Baptist missionary William 
Ward refers to a pamphlet directed 
against ‘Hindooism’ composed by an 
Indian convert to Christianity. The term 
‘Hinduism’ (if not necessarily the idea 
underlying it, namely that there is a single 
‘Hindoo religion’) first seems to have 
appeared in a Protestant missionary con- 
text and entered the Hindu popular lex- 
icon through reformist (and Christian- 
influenced) figures such as Roy. The 
spread of the term and the reification that 
its popularised usage encouraged became 
highly significant in the struggle for 
social, political and moral authority in a 
British colonial context. It provided a 
basic category for the British colonial 
administration to make sense of the 
panoply of Hindu movements and prac- 
tices, a foil for Christian missionaries to 
debate and decry, and a rallying point for 
colonised and subalternised Hindus. Later 
the term and its homogenising associations 
would play a crucial role in mobilising 
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anti-colonialist struggles against the Brit- 
ish and in forging a modern ‘Hindu’ 
national identity in nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century India. 

One of the debates that has emerged 
from consideration of the history of the 
term ‘Hinduism’ has focused upon the 
question of its usefulness as a way of 
understanding the pre-colonial history of 
Indian culture. In terms of Western scho- 
larship, historian David Kopf (1980: 502) 
praises the systematisation of Hinduism 
from ‘an amorphous heritage into a 
rational faith’ as a gift offered by the 
Western Orientalists to the Hindu people. 
Richard King (1999), however, has argued 
that the modern construction of ‘Hindu- 
ism’ as a unified religious tradition should 
be seen as largely inspired by the Chris- 
tocentric presuppositions of the nine- 
teenth-century Orientalists. This is not, 
however, to diminish the role of indigen- 
ous Hindus in the development of this 
concept. The artifice of modern Hinduism 
is built upon a much older legacy of 
brahmanisation - a process of assimila- 
tion and colonisation of non-brahmanical 
forms of Indian religion into the brahma- 
nical fold that has been occurring for 
centuries. The form that the newly homo- 
genised Hinduism took in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries was 
further consolidated by the desire to build 
a sense of national identity amongst 
Hindus seeking to challenge and then 
move beyond British imperial control of 
India. The indigenous Indian examples of 
brahmanisation and the Hindu search for 
swaraj (home rule) are important for a 
number of reasons. First, they demon- 
strate that native Indians were not passive 
recipients of Western Orientalist dis- 
courses but in fact were actively involved 
in the discursive and non-discursive pro- 
cesses which led to the rise of ‘Hinduism’ 
as a dominant ideological and explana- 
tory construct in the modern era. Second, 
such examples also illustrate the sense in 
which totalising discourses and the 


impulse towards universalisation are by 
no means exclusively Western ideological 
trends. Indeed, what we now call the 
‘world religions’ are precisely those uni- 
versalising ideologies, filtered through a 
Eurocentric conception of history and 
inflected according to local cultural speci- 
ficities and modes of expression (King 
1999; Fitzgerald 2000; Masuzawa 2005). 

There have been two ways in which the 
colonial encounter between Hindus and 
Europeans has contributed to the modern 
construction of ‘Hinduism’ - first. Wes- 
tern Orientalist emphasis tended to locate 
the core of Indian religiosity in specific 
Sanskrit texts. More generally, under the 
influence not only of Western Orientalists 
and colonial administrators but also the 
Hindu reformist movements that emerged 
as powerful voices in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there has been a tendency to define 
Indian traditions in a way that reflects 
contemporary Western understandings of 
religion - with Christianity as the para- 
digmatic example of a religion (see Bala- 
gangadhara 1994). This is clearly linked 
to the cultural, political and economic 
shifts precipitated by European colonial 
expansion in South Asia. The result was 
the development of a variety of hybrid 
‘modernisations’ in the emerging nation- 
states of Asia that sought to respond in 
their own ways to the challenge of Wes- 
tern models of modernity. These trends 
relate to the rise of what has been called 
‘the Bengali Renaissance’ in India, and 
can be seen in parallel developments such 
as the ‘modernist’ spirit of the Meiji 
Restoration of late nineteenth-century 
Japan. The reconfiguration of such socie- 
ties in terms of a now universalised cate- 
gory of ‘religion’ and of ‘world religions’ 
(Masuzawa 2005) has had a profound 
impact upon such societies and our own 
general sense of ‘world history’. 

In the specifically Indian context, Wes- 
tern associations of ‘religion’ with adher- 
ence to a specific sacred text (the Bible) 
contributed to a textualisation of modern 
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Indian religion. This is not to deny that 
Indian culture has its own literary tradi- 
tions; rather, it is to emphasise the sense 
in which Western presuppositions about 
the role of sacred texts in religious tradi- 
tions predisposed Orientalists to empha- 
sise such texts as the essential foundation 
for understanding the Hindu people as a 
whole. The Protestant assumptions of the 
early missionaries and Western Oriental- 
ists meant that they immediately insti- 
gated a search for the Hindu equivalent of 
the Bible, convinced that all religions 
must have a sacred text as its doctrinal 
centrepiece. This search for a single point 
of scriptural origin led to an early scho- 
larly emphasis upon the Veda (pioneered 
most notably by Max Muller through his 
Sacred Books of the East series). The 
focus on the Veda was based largely on 
the grounds of its obvious antiquity and 
its centrality to the brahmanical tradi- 
tions of India. Others, with more of an 
interest in the more devotional (bhakti) 
elements of later Hindu practice focused 
upon the Epics or on the BhagavadgTta. It 
was the latter, part of Chapter 6 of the 
great Hindu Epic the Mahabharata and a 
key scriptural source for the various 
Vedanta schools, which came to the fore in 
many circles. William Jones, for instance, 
recommends that those who wish ‘to form 
a correct idea of Indian religion and lit- 
erature’ should ‘begin by forgetting all 
that has been written on the subject, by 
ancients and moderns, before the pub- 
lication of the Gita ’ (Jones 1799: 363). 

An example of the impact of Orientalist 
scriptocentrism upon Indian society can 
be seen in the establishment of a pan- 
Indian system of law by Sir William 
Jones. In his role as Supreme Court Judge 
in India, Jones initiated a project to 
translate the Dharmasastras based upon 
his belief that these texts represented the 
established law of the Hindu people. The 
problem with such an approach is that the 
texts themselves were composed by and 
representative of a priestly elite (the brdh- 


mana castes) within society and not of 
Hindus in toto. Thus, even within these 
texts, one will be hard pushed to find the 
idea of a unified Hindu community to 
which all law must apply universally. 
Rather, what one finds is an acknowl- 
edgement of a diversity of local, occupa- 
tional and caste contexts in which 
different customs or rules applied. 

Under colonial rule, Western claims 
about the decadence and corruption of 
contemporary Hindu religious practice 
created an opportunity for certain indi- 
genous elites to assert their authority and 
authenticity under the rubric of ‘reform- 
ing Hinduism’. Some of these figures 
emerged from the new middle classes that 
were developing as a direct result of the 
colonial reconfiguration of Indian society. 
Rammohan Roy (1772-1833) is a good 
example of this. Others represented 
responses from older traditions of brah- 
manical scholarship (the various pandits) 
and ritual practitioners (brahmanas) such 
as Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar (1820-91). 
Whatever the different shades of their 
approaches and interpretations, the 
Hindu reformists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury exploited the growing perception that 
‘Hinduism’ - understood as the religion 
of the Hindu people as a whole - required 
a reformation in order to meet the chal- 
lenges of modernity. The Western Orien- 
talist and missionary emphasis upon the 
decadence of contemporary Hinduism in 
relation to its glorious (textual) past reso- 
nated with the widespread indigenous 
belief, deriving from the Puranas, that 
humans were currently living in the age of 
kali yuga - an era of inevitable cultural 
and moral decline. What distinguished the 
Hindu reformists, however, was a general 
belief in - a conversion of sorts to - the 
project of modernity. In other words, the 
perceived decline of Hindu traditions was 
no longer seen as a cosmic inevitability, 
and Hindus could reform their traditions 
by returning to the golden age of previous 
eras. This ‘missionary’ spirit amongst the 
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Hindu reformists took up the challenge 
offered by Western Christian missionaries 
in India, but not in the direction that the 
missionaries had hoped, choosing to 
reform their own traditions rather than 
convert to another. 

Alongside moves towards a homo- 
genised account of Hindu traditions 
based upon an appeal to sacred scriptures 
there still remained the vexing question 
for Orientalists, colonial administrators 
and Hindu reformists alike of how to 
make sense of the multitude of popular or 
folk practices of Hindus’ relation to the 
sacred texts of Brahmanism. Convinced 
of the superiority of text and belief over 
practice (something that is not easy to 
establish in an Indian context), many of 
the early Western Orientalists and mis- 
sionaries criticised Hindu practices of 
their day for failing to ‘live up to’ or 
conform to the standards found in Hindu 
sacred texts. The problem with such an 
approach, of course, is that it misreads 
the role and significance of Hindu sacred 
texts. It also constitutes a failure to 
understand that the great diversity of 
Indian movements and schools is the 
product of a rich and pluralistic network 
of traditions, rather than a problem of 
nonconformity to scriptural injunctions. 

Recent debates about the construction 
of ‘Hinduism’ have sought to pay atten- 
tion to the role played by indigenous 
movements and figures in the develop- 
ment of this term as a corrective to the 
tendency to see change in modern Indian 
society as merely a product of Western 
colonial interests (King 1999; Pennington 
2005). Accounts that portray the devel- 
opment of modern Hinduism as the 
simple imposition of a set of Western 
terms and presuppositions onto a largely 
passive indigenous population reproduce 
the same ‘Orientalist’ problematic that 
scholars such as Said sought to displace. 
Thus, increasing attention has turned to 
the role played by key indigenous Indian 
elites (most notably the scholarly elites of 


brahmanical circles) and the emerging 
new middle classes in British-ruled India 
(such as those involved in what has been 
called ‘the Bengali Renaissance’) in con- 
tributing to the emergence of this new 
construction of ‘Hinduism’ in the modern 
period. This is no more clear than in the 
prominence given to Vedanta in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries as repre- 
sentative of some kind of underlying 
theology of Hinduism which could then 
be engaged with (either constructively or 
apologetically) by Western philosophers 
and theologians (see King 1999: ch. 6). 
Moreover, noted Indian historian Romila 
Thapar (1985: 14-22) has argued that in 
the modern period we have witnessed the 
rise of a form of ‘Syndicated Hinduism’ 
that merges elitist brahmanical beliefs and 
ritual practices, elements of Christian and 
Islamic conceptions of religion and a 
political and nationalistic consciousness 
of itself. This, she suggests, is ‘being 
pushed forward as the sole claimant of 
the inheritance of indigenous Indian reli- 
gion’ (Thapar 1985: 21). This modern 
construction of Hinduism 

seeks historicity for the incarnations of its 
deities, encourages the idea of a centrally 
sacred book, claims monotheism as sig- 
nificant to the worship of deity, acknowl- 
edges the authority of the ecclesiastical 
organisation of certain sects as prevailing 
over all and has supported large-scale 
missionary work and conversion. These 
changes allow it to transcend caste iden- 
tities and reach out to larger numbers. 

(Thapar 1985: 22). 

On similar grounds, Richard King (1999: 
107) has argued that, while the term is 
useful (and indeed indispensable) for the 
study of modern Indian consciousness: 

it remains an anachronism to project the 
notion of ‘Hinduism’ as it is commonly 
understood into pre-colonial Indian his- 
tory. Before the unification begun under 
imperial rule and consolidated by the 
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Independence of 1947 it makes no sense 
to talk of an Indian ‘nation’, nor of a reli- 
gion called ‘Hinduism’ which might be 
taken to represent the belief system of the 
Hindu people. 

(King 1999: 107) 

Not all scholars, however, have been so 
willing to accept the contemporary post- 
colonial deconstruction of the category of 
'Hinduism’. Will Sweetman (2003a, 2003b), 
Brian Pennington (2005) and David Lor- 
enzen (1999, reprinted 2006), for instance, 
have challenged the idea that ‘Hinduism’ 
is a modern colonial invention. Lorenzen 
argues, for instance, that one can find 
evidence of indigenous consciousness of a 
‘Hindu religion’ in India as early as the 
fifteenth century. Similarly, Julius Lipner 
(1996) argues that scholars should retain 
the term ‘Hinduism’ whilst avoiding an 
essentialist reading of the term. Lipner 
suggests that while Hinduism may not 
necessarily denote a single religion (in a 
Western sense of the term) it does accu- 
rately pinpoint the ‘dynamic polycentr- 
ism’ of Hindu culture. Thus, he suggests, 
‘Hinduism’ is more like a multi-branched 
Banyan tree. Others such as Wilhelm 
Halbfass (1988) have appealed to the uni- 
versality of the concept of Dharma in pre- 
modern Hindu thought as a counterpoint 
to the claim that ‘Hinduism’ is a modern 
Orientalist construction, though he 
admits that ‘we cannot reduce the mean- 
ings of dharma to one general principle’ 
(Halbfass 1988: 333). 

One view on much of nineteenth-cen- 
tury Orientalist scholarship emphasised 
an underlying unity to Hindu beliefs and 
practices and this reflected a perspective 
conditioned by Western Christian pre- 
suppositions about what constitutes a 
religion. An alternative approach might 
be to argue that Hinduism is indeed a 
‘religion’ but not in the sense that this 
term has been used by Westerners - that 
is, as a unitary and exclusivist phenom- 
enon. Arvind Sharma, for instance, has 


argued that if one takes Hindu notions of 
‘Dharma’ as the primary model for dis- 
cussing what ‘religion’ in India would look 
like, then one finds evidence of polycen- 
tricity and an inclusivist approach to other 
traditions that actively challenges Western 
notions of religion. This would then make 
sense of the existence of such things as 
‘Hindu Christians’ or ‘Hindu Muslims’ 
before the advent of British colonialism, 
since, on this understanding of ‘the Hindu 
perspective’, embracing the tradition of 
another does not require one to give up 
one’s own. Gauri Viswanathan (2003: 28) 
also offers an important methodological 
warning to those so keen to deprive Hin- 
duism of its unity as a ‘religion’. 

The notion that modern Hinduism 
represents a false unity imposed on 
diverse traditions replays a Western fasci- 
nation with - and repulsion from - Indian 
polytheism. In this enduring perception, 
the existence of many gods must surely 
indicate they were the basis of many 
smaller religions and therefore to describe 
them under the rubric of ‘Hinduism’ as if 
they constituted a single religious system 
must be false, a distortion of hetero- 
geneous religious practices. The reluc- 
tance of many scholars to call Hinduism a 
religion because it incorporates many dis- 
parate practices suggests that the Judeo- 
Christian system remains the main refer- 
ence point for defining religions. 

See also : Asiatick Societies; Bhakti (as 
path); Brahmanism; Brahmo Samaj; Bud- 
dhism, relationship with Hinduism; Caste; 
Dharmasastras; Halbfass, Wilhelm; Hindu; 
Hinduism; Hinduism, history of scholar- 
ship; Hinduism, modern and contemporary; 
Itihasa; Jones, Sir William; Languages; 
Mahabharata; Muller, Friedrich Max; 
Nationalism; Popular and vernacular tradi- 
tions; Puranas; Roy, Rammohan; Sacred 
Books of the East; Sacred texts; Varna; 
Veda; Vedanta; Vidyasagar, Ishwar Chan- 
dra; Yuga 

Richard King 
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OTTO, RUDOLF (1869-1937) 

German Christian theologian and histor- 
ian of religions, especially of Hinduism. 
Otto’s understanding of religion proceeds 
from a characteristically German Protes- 
tant emphasis on the primacy of religious 
experience - for Otto, the experience of 
the holy which is at once a source of fear 
in the face of its overwhelming power and 
of fascination and attraction as wholly 
different to anything else in our experi- 
ence. Otto described several occasions on 
which he himself experienced this feeling, 
the last in 1927 before a statue of Siva on 
Elephanta Island (Alles 1996). In his 
comparative work, Otto sought to show 
how Christian and Hindu mysticism, e.g. 
Sankara and Meister Eckhardt (Otto 
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1926), and devotional theism (Otto 1930) 
developed in parallel in response to this 
basic religious experience. He also trans- 
lated and commented on numerous 
Hindu texts, notably the BhagavadgTta 
(Otto 1934, 1935), to which he applied the 
methods developed in biblical criticism in 
an attempt to determine its ‘original’ 
form. 

See also: BhagavadgTta; Hinduism, history 
of scholarship; Sankara 
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PADARTHADHARMASAMGRAHA 

Prasastapada’s work Padarthadharmasam- 
graha (Compendium of the Character- 
istics of the Categories) marks a major 
development in the philosophy of the 
Vaisesika school. It became Vaisesika’s 
standard text and many important com- 
mentaries were written on it. 

The date of Prasastapada is uncertain. 
Various scholars (such as Frauwallner, 
Stcherbatsky and Keith) have argued for 
different dates from the fourth to the 
sixth centuries ce. 

The Padarthadharmasamgraha is called 
a ‘commentary’ (bhasya) on the Vaisesi- 
kasutras and is also known as Prasasta- 
padabhasya (Prasastapada’s Commentary). 
However, it is not a commentary in the 
strict sense: it does not, for example, 
follow the order of the sutras. 

For Prasastapada, the supreme good 
results from true knowledge of the similar 
and dissimilar characteristics of the six 
categories (padarthas). He adds seven 
qualities to Kanada’s list of seventeen and 
introduces theories of the creation and 
dissolution of the world, including a 


concept of a Creator God (Mahesvara) 
(Siva). 

See also : Frauwallner, Erich; Kanada; 
Padarthas; Siva; Vaisesika; Vaisesikasutras 

Martin Ovens 

Further reading 

Peeru Kannu, S. 1992. The Critical Study of 
Prasastapadabhasya. Delhi: Kanishka Pub- 
lishing House. 

Potter, K.H. (ed.). 1977. Encyclopedia of Indian 
Philosophies, vol. 2: Indian Metaphysics and 
Epistemology : The Tradition of Nyaya-Vai- 
sesikci up to Gcingesa. Princeton, NJ: Prince- 
ton University Press. 

PADARTHAS 

Vaisesika outlines six fundamental cate- 
gories of things in the realm of scientific 
discourse (padarthas): substance (dravya), 
quality (guna), action (kriya), generality 
(samanya), particularity (visesa) and 
inherence (samavaya), to which is added 
a seventh category: non-existence or 
absence (abhava). Substances include 
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atoms (paramanu) and composites of the 
four types of elements: earth, water, fire 
and air, and also include space, time, 
direction, soul and mind. Substances are 
the substrates of members of the next two 
categories, namely of qualities (gunas) 
and actions (kriya). Members of these 
first three categories, that is, qualities and 
actions as well as substances, exist and 
can be the substrates of general properties 
and particularities. On one extreme, they 
are the substrates of the universal exis- 
tence (satta). On the other, because the 
ultimate simples of these classes, namely 
earth atoms, water atoms, individual 
souls, etc., even if identical to each other 
in every other respect, are unique: they 
are the substrates of ultimate particula- 
rities (visesa). It is due to advocating 
these last that the philosophical school is 
termed Vaisesika. Inherence is the relation 
by which a generality or particularity is 
present in a substance, quality or action. 

See also: Gunas; Vaisesika 

Peter M. Scharf 

Further reading 

Halbfass, Wilhelm. 1992. On Being and What 
There Is: Classical Vaisesika and the History 
of Indian Ontology. Albany, NY: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press. 

PANCAMAKARA 

The pancamakara are a set of five terms 
beginning with the Sanskrit letter rna, 
whose referents constitute what may be 
termed the five esoteric sacraments of 
Hindu Tantra. The five are mamsa (flesh), 
matsya (fish), madya (spirituous liquor), 
mudra (the female consort in sexual 
intercourse) and maithuna (sexual fluids). 
Interpretations of these last two terms 
have varied over history, with recent 
commentators and scholars preferring to 
read mudra as ‘salty food’ and maithuna 
as ‘sexual intercourse’. However, many 


Hindu and Buddhist Tantras refer to 
mudra as the Tantric consort (she is often 
called karma-mudra, the ‘Action Seal’, in 
Buddhist sources); and maithuna is often 
described as a substance to be consumed 
in early Hindu sources. In certain early 
Hindu sources, it is a set of three, rather 
than five, makaras that are named, with 
all three (madya, mamsa and maithuna) 
described as substances to be consumed. 
Several late Tantric works propose non- 
trangressive, non-polluting substitutes 
(pratinidhis) for the original five. 

See also: Buddhism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Mudra; Tantras 

David Gordon White 

Further reading 

White, D.G. 2003. Kiss of the Yogini: 'Tantric 
Sex’ in Its South Asian Contexts. Chicago, 
IL: University of Chicago Press. 

PANCARATRAS 

Virtually all the various Vaisnava tradi- 
tions follow one or other Pancaratra 
ritual texts which claim to have originated 
with Visnu himself. The popularisation of 
the Pancaratra ritual was credited to the 
work of the South Indian Vaisnava tea- 
chers Yamuna and Ramanuja. While 
Yamuna wrote a text in defence of the 
Pancaratra rituals (Agamapranya), Rama- 
nuja not only made use of Yamuna’s work 
in his Sribhasya (where Ramanuja defends 
the Pancaratra rituals), but also vigor- 
ously propagated those ritual rules and 
procedures in various South Indian Vais- 
nava temples. The traditional biographers 
of Ramanuja indicate his work in this 
regard and point out that he succeeded in 
introducing these rituals in most temples 
except in the Sri Venkatesvara temple in 
Tirupati (Andhra Pradesh) and the Pad- 
manabha temple in Trivendrum (Kerala). 

Some of the important Pancaratra texts 
are Sdttvata, Jayakhya and Pauskara 
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Samhitas (known as the Triad). The 
others include Ahirbudhnya, Isvara and 
Sriprasna Samhita and the Laksmi Tantra. 
Only Ahirbudhnya Samhita (Otto Schra- 
der) and the Laksmi Tantra (Sanjukta 
Gupta) have been studied by contemporary 
scholars, although Daniel Smith managed 
to compile a comprehensive descriptive 
bibliography of the Pancaratra texts. The 
influence of the Pancaratra texts on the 
Vaisnava theology and philosophy is cer- 
tainly beyond question. 

See also: Ramanuja; Vaisnavism; Visnu; 
Yamuna 

Pratap Kumar 

Further reading 

Neevel, W.G. 1977. Yamuna’s Vedanta and 
Pancaratra: Integrating the Classical and the 
Popular. Missoula, MT: Scholars Press. 
Schrader, Otto. 1916. Introduction to the Pah- 
caratra and the Ahirbudhnya Samhita. Madras: 
The Adyar Library and Research Centre. 
Smith, H.D. 1980. A Descriptive Bibliography 
of the Printed Texts of the Pahcaratragamas, 
vols 1 and 2. Baroda: Oriental Institute. 
Varadachari, V. 1982. Agamas of South Indian 
Vaisnavism. Madras: Prof. M. Rangacharya 
Memorial Trust. 

PANCATANTRA 

The Pancat antra is a collection of stories, 
in Sanskrit prose interspersed with verses 
(translations Olivelle 1997; Rajan 1993). 
It exists in many versions of different length 
but following the same outline. It has five 
chapters; hence the title ( panca ‘five’; 
tantra ‘warp; principle’). Each chapter tells 
a story whose characters tell each other 
stories, whose characters may in turn tell 
more stories, each story teaching a lesson 
which is summed up in a verse. The book 
begins with a story about a teacher, Vis- 
nusarman, who undertook to teach a king’s 
three ignorant sons in six months, and did 
so by telling them these stories. It calls 
itself a Nitisastra - a book of instruction 


in conduct, particularly the conduct that 
makes a successful king. Many of the 
characters are animals, with human char- 
acteristics: noble but vain lions, treacherous 
tigers, manipulative jackals, meddlesome 
monkeys, quick-witted hares. Others are 
people: kings, brahmanas, thieves, farm- 
ers, carpenters and ingeniously adulterous 
wives. The stories show a hazardous 
world in which the prudent and knowl- 
edgeable prosper while the foolish and the 
trusting are cheated or eaten. 

It was written some time before the 
sixth century CE, when it was translated 
into Pahlavi (Middle Persian). This ver- 
sion, now lost, was soon translated into 
Syriac, and later into Arabic. From the 
Arabic came versions in European lan- 
guages, starting with Greek in the ele- 
venth century. Besides the versions in 
Sanskrit, there are many in the vernacular 
languages of India. The individual stories 
are part of folk literature, and some of 
them have been found in China, South- 
East Asia, Africa and Europe. 

Some time between the ninth and four- 
teenth centuries Narayana, a Bengali, 
wrote a new Sanskrit version, the Hitopa- 
desa (‘useful teaching’). He recast the five 
chapters into four, added stories from 
other sources, and inserted many verses 
from the literature of niti. 

See also : Brahmanas; NItisastras 

Dermot Killingley 

Further reading 

Olivelle, Patrick. 1997. The Pahcatantra 
(World’s Classics series). Oxford: Oxford 
University Press 

Rajan, Chandran. 1993. The Panchatantra 
(Penguin Classics series). New Delhi: Pen- 
guin Books India 

PANDAVAS 

The five sons of King Pandu, who appear 
in the Mdhabhdrata as one of the two 
groups of rival princes who dispute the 
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succession to the vacant kingdom of 
Hastinapura after the abdication of 
Pandu and his blind brother, Dhrtarastra. 
The names of the princes are Yudisthira, 
Bhlma, Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva. 
Arjuna was to achieve pre-eminence as 
the warrior-prince to whom the Bhaga- 
vadgita is revealed by Krsna. However, 
Yudisthira, the eldest, is also renowned 
for his wisdom and sense of justice. The 
Pandavas passed twelve years exiled in the 
forest after Yudisthira was tempted to 
gamble away their share of the kingdom 
in a crooked dice game with the Kaur- 
avas. On return from exile they were still 
not given their rightful heritage and thus 
the great battle took place at the plain of 
Kuruksetra, north of Delhi. The religious 
geography of Northern India is full of 
sacred sites that mark the presence of the 
Pandavas whilst they wandered in exile. 

See also-. Arjuna; Bhagavadgita; Dhrtaras- 
tra; Kauravas; Krsna; Kuruksetra; Mahab- 
harata; Pandu; Yudisthira 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Dasgupta, Madhusraba. 1999. Samsad Com- 
panion to the Mahabhdrata. Calcutta: Sahi- 
tya Samsad. 


PANDIT(A) 

In Sanskrit pandita means learned one. A 
pandit is a scholar and/or a teacher, espe- 
cially a brahmana versed in Sanskrit and 
the different branches of sacred knowl- 
edge. The title pandit is given as a recog- 
nition of learning to those priestly 
brahmans who have a reputation for San- 
skritic learning and who are engaged in 
traditional ways of Sanskritic teaching 
and learning, especially the memorisation 
and transfer of traditional knowledge. 
There are still pandits who teach students 
under the traditional system of guru-sisya 
parampara. The appellation pandit is also 


PANDU 

in practice the title of respect given to 
priests and brahmanas of all kinds (whe- 
ther learned or not), and to any person 
who has achieved excellence in any tradi- 
tional field of learning (such as Ayurveda, 
Yoga and Vedic astrology) or the arts (e.g. 
classical music, poetry and dance). Today 
the pandit may be a private scholar, a 
university teacher or a publicly recognised 
intellectual or legal adviser. Pandita 
Ramabai Saraswati (1858-1922) was one 
of the first women to be awarded the title 
Pandita in recognition of her great learn- 
ing. The title pandit is also bestowed on 
eminent Western scholars (e.g. Dr David 
Frawley is also known as Pandit Vama- 
deva Shastri). 

See also : Brahmana; Dance; Jyotisa; 
Music; Parampara; Poetry; Yoga 

Anna King 

Further reading 

Monier- Williams, M. 1899. A Sanskrit English 
Dictionary: Etymologically and Philologi- 
cally Arranged with Special Reference to 
Cognate Indo-European Languages. Oxford: 
Clarendon. 

Sarasvati, Svami Chandrasekharendra. 1991. 
Voice of the Guru: The Guru Tradition. 
Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 

PANDU 

Literally ‘the pale’, King Pandu was the 
half-brother of Dhrtarastra, the father of 
the Kauravas. The ruler of Hastinapura, 
he was the father of the Pandavas, the two 
sets of cousins being the central protago- 
nists of the Hindu epic the Mahabharata. 
The great struggle or war that gives its 
name to the epic was for dominion over 
the kingdom formerly ruled by Pandu. 

The epic recounts that two widows were 
made pregnant by the great ascetic Vyasa, 
who bore a terrifying visage. The woman 
who gave birth to Dhrtarastra was so ter- 
rified that she turned away from Vyasa 
and her son was born blind. Her sister 
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was so frightened that she turned white 
and gave birth to a pale son, thus the 
name ‘Pandu’. On coining of age, 
Dhrtarastra was not allowed to ascend 
the throne as he was blind and Pandu 
replaced him. However, he later 
renounced the kingdom as a result of a 
curse and retired to the Himalayas, where 
he died. It is there that his wives bore him 
five sons. Dhrtarastra returned to the 
throne after his brother's departure and 
sired over one hundred offspring known 
collectively as the Kauravas. 

See also: Dhrtarastra; Kauravas; Mahab- 
harata; Vyasa 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Dasgupta, Madhusraba. 1999. Samsad Com- 
panion to the Mahabharata. Calcutta: Sahi- 
tya Samsad. 


PANDURANG, ATMARAM 
( 1823 - 98 ) 

Dr Atmaram Pandurang was educated at 
Elphinstone College in Bombay, where he 
was a member of the Students’ Literary 
and Scientific Society, founded in 1848. 
He later became influenced by Justice 
Mahadev Govind Ranade in Bombay, the 
founder of the Prarthana Samaj. Along 
with Pandita Ramabai Saraswati, S.P 
Kelkar and S.P. Pandit, Atmaram Pan- 
durang was one of the principal advocates 
of the movement. 

The Prarthana Samaj was founded in 
Bombay in 1867, inspired by Rammohan 
Roy (b. 1772) and his influential organi- 
sation the Bralnno Samaj and its off- 
shoot, the New Dispensation, founded by 
Keshab Chandra Sen. The organisation 
was not as radical as the Brahmo Samaj, 
essentially focusing on recognition of 
widow marriage, women’s education and 
disapproval of caste restrictions. Its mem- 
bers encouraged caste intermarriage and 


commensality. Through the efforts of its 
founder, Justice Ranade, Atmaram Pan- 
durang and the other three founding fig- 
ures, the Prarthana Samaj was widespread 
through Maharashtra, where it promoted 
a rational monotheistic religion devoted 
to social reform. 

See also: Brahmo Samaj; Roy, Rammohan; 
Saraswati, Pandita Ramabai; Sen, Keshab 
Chandra 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Jones, Kenneth. 1989. Socio-Religious Reform 
Movements in British India, The New Cam- 
bridge History of India, vol. 3.1. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 


PANDURANG, DADOBA 
(TARKHADAR) 

Renowned grammarian and the first 
chairman of the Students’ Literary and 
Scientific Society, founded in 1848 at 
Elphinstone College in Bombay. Dadoba 
Pandurang was responsible for the Mar- 
athi section of the society, known as 
Upayukta Jnanprasarak Sabha. In 1842, 
he co-founded the Pustak Prasarak Man- 
dali (Book Propagation Society) with 
Manchharam Mehtaji Durgaram, and in 
1844 the same collaboration created the 
Manav Dharma Sabha. The latter organi- 
sation only lasted eight years, as Dadoba 
Pandurang returned to Bombay in 1846 
and with a small circle of friends began 
the Parahamahansa Mandali, an organi- 
sation that gave final form to the ideals of 
the earlier movements. Like his colla- 
borator, Manchharam Mehtaji Dur- 
garam, Dadoba Pandurang began his 
career as a headmaster of a government 
school (Bombay Normal School) after 
imbibing the ideals of Western-style edu- 
cation at the Bombay Native School. The 
influence of Western education provided 
the impetus for a rational criticism of 
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contemporary Indian society, especially 
the religious practices and beliefs of rural 
India. 

See also: Durgaram Manchharam, Meh- 
taji; Manav Dharma Sabha; Paramahamsa 
Mandali 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Jones, Kenneth. 1989. Socio-Religious Reform 
Movements in British India, The New Cam- 
bridge History of India, vol. 3.1. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 

PANINI 

Panini is the author of the AstadhyayT, the 
unrivalled authoritative text on Sanskrit 
grammar, provisionally dated from the 
fourth century bce. Vyakarana, or ‘gram- 
mar’, is categorised as one of the primary 
six Vedangas, or ‘limbs of the Veda’, and 
is considered ancillary Vedic literature. 
This status is derived from grammar's 
capacity to regularise and conserve the 
Sanskrit language, thus ensuring the cor- 
rect transmission of the sacred words of 
the Veda. One of the remarkable features 
of the AstadhyayT is its notational 
method, which allows the complex gram- 
mar of Sanskrit to be defined with utmost 
brevity. Using ‘dummy’ letters as equiva- 
lents to ‘real’ grammatical items, Panini’s 
system functions algebraically, with 
hyper-brief formulae describing verbal 
conjugation, inflection and so on, elim- 
inating the need to provide full forms of 
words as they occur in speech. Such suc- 
cinctness, however, comes at some cost; 
study of the AstadhyayT is considered a 
discipline autonomous from grammar, 
and despite the aid of important com- 
mentaries such as the Mahabhasya tradi- 
tionally attributed to Patanjali (second 
century bce), debate among Paninian 
scholars concerning the interpretation of 
particularly cryptic aphorisms continues 


to this day. Other works attributed to 
Panini include the Dhdtupatha, a catalo- 
gue of verbal roots; the Ganapatha, which 
categorises words according to gramma- 
tical patterns; the Lihganusasana, a con- 
sideration of grammatical gender; and the 
Siksd, a teaching text. References to 
the grammarian may be found in the 
AstadhyayT itself, and legends appear in 
sources as varied as the Pahcatantra, the 
Kathdsaritsdgara of Somadeva and the 
eleventh-century BrhatkathdmanjarT of 
Ksemendra. The son of Panina and 
DaksI, Panini was born in Salatura, a vil- 
lage near modern Peshawar, Pakistan. 
Reputed to be a poor student, Panini is 
said to have repaired to the Himalayas to 
become an ascetic, where the basic struc- 
ture of Sanskrit grammar was revealed to 
him by Siva. 

See also : Himalayas; Pancatantra; Siva; 
Veda; Vedangas; Vyakarana 

Andrea Marion Pinkney 

Further reading 

Cardona, G. 1997. Panini, His Works and Its 
Traditions. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

PAPA 

Papa means demerit or actions that con- 
duce towards sorrow. An alternative 
translation is evil. Just as virtuous action 
produces merit (punya), so evil or sinful 
action (or the failure to discharge pre- 
scribed duties) produce papa. It is possi- 
ble to expiate demerit in much the same 
ways as it is possible to gain merit, for 
example by undertaking pilgrimage (tlr- 
thayatra) or other merit-making activities. 

See also: Punya; TIrthayatra (pilgrimage) 

Denise Cush and Catherine Robinson 


PARAMAHAMSA MANDALI 

Described as a radical socio-religious 
society (Jones 1989: 140), the Paramahamsa 
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Mandali was founded in 1 849 by Dadoba 
Pandurang and a small group of compa- 
nions. Dadoba Pandurang had returned 
to Bombay in 1846 after playing a sig- 
nificant part in the Manav Dharma 
Sabha. The new organisation was formed 
on the basis of the ideals already framed 
within the Manav Dharma Sabha, which 
were essentially those written by Dadoba 
Pandurang in 1843 in his book Dharma 
Vivechan. The seven principles which 
acted as the guiding light of both organi- 
sations were that only God is worthy of 
worship, that genuine religion is always 
based on love and good moral conduct, 
that spirituality is universal, that every 
human being has the right to freedom of 
thought, that speech should be consistent 
with reason, that knowledge should be 
available to everyone and that the only 
caste is membership of the human race 
(Jones 1989: 139). 

The organisation met in secret but 
membership was predominantly made up 
of young educated Brahmanas who were 
either residents of Bombay or had migra- 
ted to the city in search of its English 
educational system. As with the earlier 
Manav Dharma Sabha, the members 
rejected the caste system, image worship, 
brahmanical authority and rituals. Thus 
it can be placed as part of the Hindu 
renaissance, influenced by Western 
rationalism and Christianity, but deter- 
mined to introduce reforms to the existing 
religion rather than convert to the religion 
of the colonisers. 

In the secret meetings, members took 
part in prayer and study, but on initiation 
to the organisation had to eat food pre- 
pared for them by members of the lower 
castes. The secretive nature of the organi- 
sation meant that little influence was 
brought to bear upon Hindu orthodoxy, 
and on publication of the members' 
names in 1860, after the theft of their 
records revealed the nature of the initia- 
tion ceremony, the movement collapsed 
completely. 


See also-. Manav Dharma Sabha; Pandur- 
ang, Dadoba 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Jones, Kenneth. 1989. Socio-Religious Reform 
Movements in British India. The New Cam- 
bridge History of India, vol. 3.1. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 

PARAMPARA 

Method of transmission of knowledge 
from guru to disciple (sisya), principally 
in the Sampradaya tradition. Such trans- 
mission is oral, not written. The Sampra- 
daya tradition is generally traced back to 
Ramananda; the process of parampara 
can be linked to other ‘summit’ teachers, 
such as Madhva or Caitanya. At times 
the principal teacher can be a Hindu high 
god: thus, Krsna gives teachings to 
Arjuna, later written down in the Bhaga- 
vadgfta, and Rama instructs Hanuman 
verbally. The guru and disciple are gen- 
erally, though not necessarily, male. 

Although generally associated with the 
unaltered and uninterrupted transmission 
of spiritual knowledge, parampara can 
refer to the transmission of other types of 
knowledge and skill relating to the arts 
(painting, dance, music) or education. It 
is believed that teachings of the Veda were 
delivered in this way. The meaning of the 
word Upanisad (‘sitting near’) implies a 
guru-sisya parampara. Parampara is used 
in the Guru-Sisya tradition, and also 
Gaudlya Math, from which the Interna- 
tional Society for Krishna Consciousness 
(ISKCON) emerged. 

The rationale of parampara serves to 
ensure that the transmitted knowledge is 
authentic, and that it is transmitted 
exclusively to appropriate students, who 
have the qualities of respect for their guru 
and commitment. The technique is not 
only used to ensure that advanced or eso- 
teric knowledge is transmitted exclusively 
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to those who are eligible; it is employed to 
transmit material that cannot be handed 
down in written form: for example the 
sound of a mantra or an artistic techni- 
que such as musical expression. 

The disciples' eligibility to receive 
instruction is often marked by an initiation 
ceremony, in which the disciple typically 
presents a gift to the guru (gurudaksina) 
before receiving the knowledge. 

See also: Arjuna; BhagavadgTta; Caitanya; 
Dance; Gaudlyas; Guru; Hanuman; Krsna; 
Madhva; Music; Rama; Ramananda; Sam- 
pradaya; Sisya; Upanisads; Veda 

George Chryssides 

Further reading 

Abhishiktananda, Swami. 1974. Guru and Dis- 
ciple. London: SPCK. 

Saraswati, Baidyanath. (ed.). 2001. The Nature 
of Living Tradition: Distinctive Features of 
Indian Parampara. New Delhi: DK Print- 
world. 

PARASARA 

A rsi who is believed to have written a 
number of the hymns in the Rgveda ; 
however, the disagreements over the dates 
of his life, ranging from the fourteenth 
century bce to the sixth century bce, 
would suggest that there may have been 
more than one sage known by the same 
name. Parasara is also known as a writer 
on Dharmasastra and is often cited in 
books of law. The Mahdbharata states 
that he was the grandson of Vasistha but 
the Nirukta claims that he was the son of 
the same sage. It is also stated that he 
fathered the twenty-eighth Veda-Vyasa, 
Krsna-dvaipayana, the legendary compi- 
ler of the Mahdbharata, through his liai- 
son with Satyavatl, the daughter of the 
Apsaras Adrika. The Vis rut Parana states 
that Parasara received many boons from 
Pulastya, one of which was the gift to be 
the author of a summary of all the Pur- 
anas. It claims that he was a disciple of 


Kapila who taught the Visnu Parana to 
his pupil Maitreya. 

See also: Apsarasas; Dharmasastras; 

Kapila; Mahabharata; Nirukta; Puranas; 
Samhitas; Vasistha; Vyasa 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Walker, Benjamin. 1968. Hindu World, vol. 2. 
London: George Allen & Unwin. 

PARASURAMA 

See: Avatara 


PARGITER, FREDERICK EDEN 
( 1852 - 1927 ) 

English Sanskritist. Although his degree 
was in mathematics, Pargiter was Boden 
Scholar of Sanskrit at Oxford in 1872. He 
joined the Indian Civil Service in 1875 
and was sent to Bengal, where he worked 
for thirty-one years, retiring in 1906 as 
judge of the High Court in Calcutta. He 
was president of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1903-05 and vice-president of 
the Royal Asiatic Society from 1916. 
While in India he published a translation 
of the Markandeya Parana, which appeared 
in instalments in the Asiatic Society’s 
Bibliotheca Indica series from 1888. In 
retirement in Oxford he combined the 
study of Indian epigraphy with further 
work on the Puranas, and published two 
works on the historical material contained 
in the Puranas (Pargiter 1913, 1922). 

See also: Asiatic Societies; Hinduism, his- 
tory of scholarship; Puranas 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Pargiter, F.E. 1904. The Markandeya Purdnci. 

Calcutta: The Asiatic Society. 

Pargiter, F.E. 1913. The Parana Text of the 
Dynasties of the Kali Age with Introduction 
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and Notes. London: Oxford University 
Press. 

Pargiter, F.E. 1922. Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition. London: Oxford University Press. 


PARIKSIT 

A grandson of Arjuna and father of 
Janamejaya, who, according to the 
Mahabharata, succeeded to the throne of 
Hastinapura after the abdication of Yud- 
histhira at the end of the conflict. The 
Mahabharata states that he was born 
dead after being killed in the womb of his 
mother, Uttara, by Aswatthaman, but 
was restored to life by Krsna, who blessed 
him. His death is described in the Bhctga- 
vata Parana, where it is recounted that the 
king died from a snakebite after offending 
a hermit. In preparation for his death, he 
retired to the banks of the Ganga, where 
the complete Bhdgavata Parana was reci- 
ted to him. In revenge, his son, Janame- 
jaya, a famous performer of the horse- 
sacrifice, attempted to exterminate the 
race of Nagas, who only survived through 
the intervention of the sage Astika. 

See also: Arjuna; Ganga; Krsna; Mahab- 
harata; Nagas; Puranas; Yajna; Yud- 
histhira 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Dasgupta, Madhusraba. 1999. Samsad Com- 
panion to the Mahabharata. Calcutta: Sahi- 
tya Samsad. 

Stutley, Margaret and James Stutley (eds). 
1977. A Dictionary of Hinduism: Its 

Mythology, Folklore and Development 1500 
bc-ad 1500. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 

PARVATl 

Parvatl is the daughter of the deities 
Himavat, who is the personification of the 
Himalaya mountains, and Mena. Her 
name is translatable as ‘she who is of the 


mountains’ and her epithets expand on 
this association by describing her, var- 
iously, as the daughter or mistress of the 
mountains. Parvatl’s primary character- 
istics are those of a devoted mother and 
wife (Pativrata). Indeed, through her 
relationship with her husband Siva and 
their children, she may be understood as 
the model of the ideal female house- 
holder. 

Mythologically and historically, Parvatl 
is mentioned first by name during the epic 
period in the Mahabharata as dwelling 
with Siva in the Himalayas. Prior to this 
there is only a reference in the Ken a Upa- 
nisad to one of her alternative names, 
Uma Haimavatl, as an intermediary 
between Brahman and the gods (Kinsley 
1988: 36). It is not until the Puranas that 
detailed stories of Parvatl's activities 
become available. From the outset, Par- 
vatl’s life story is closely entwined with 
that of the god Siva. Often identified as 
the reincarnation of Siva’s first wife, Satl, 
it is seemingly Parvatl’s destiny to marry 
Siva. Indeed, the primary role of Parvatl 
may be said to be to draw Siva away from 
the practices of the ascetic and renouncer 
into the world of the householder, with all 
of its requisite duties. Described as dark 
skinned and beautiful, Parvatl does not 
simply seduce Siva in these stories; she 
secures his agreement to marriage by 
proving herself to be his equal in the 
performance of austerities. They have 
two children, Karttikeya (Skanda) and 
Ganesa, with whom they are depicted 
as engaged in happy and harmonious 
family life. 

Besides her exemplification of the 
householder ideal, Parvatl has numerous 
other associations and attributes. She is 
viewed as a representation of female 
energy, sakti, and, such is the intimacy 
between Siva and Parvatl, she is often 
characterised as the embodiment of Siva’s 
sakti. This close interrelationship is illu- 
strated further through the Ardhanar- 
Isvara, a hermaphroditic image/concept of 
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a body comprising Siva on the right and 
Parvatl on the left, which signifies the 
absolute union and interdependence of 
the two deities (Kinsley 1988: 50). She is 
also linked with the warrior goddesses 
Durga and Kali, both of whom, it is 
explained, emerge from her when there is 
great need or a threat to the world. More 
typically, though, she is a model of devo- 
tion, her commitment to Siva serving as 
paradigm for loving religious devotion to 
any deity. 

See also: Ardhanarisvara; Bhakti; Brah- 
man; Durga; Ganesa; Garhasthya; Hima- 
layas; Kali and Candl; Mahabharata; 
Pativrata and Paramesvara; Puranas; 
Sakti; Satl; Siva; Skanda; Tapas; Uma 
Haimavatl; Upanisads 

Paul Reid-Bowen 

Further reading 

Kinsley, D. 1988. Hindu Goddesses: Visions of 
the Divine Feminine in the Hindu Religious 
Tradition. Berkeley, CA: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 


PASUPATAS 

The earliest literary reference to a Saiva 
sect is to be found in Patanjali’s com- 
mentary on the grammar of Panini, where 
he mentions the Siva bhagavatas - devo- 
tees of Siva. This was in the second cen- 
tury bce. Although the Pasupatas are not 
mentioned by name, the reference is 
probably to them as they are the oldest of 
the various Saiva movements in India. 
The first specific reference comes in book 
twelve of the Mahabharata (349.64). 
There, the Pasupata system is said to have 
been founded by Siva Srikantha, consort 
of Uma. Pasupata Saivism is sometimes 
referred to as the Lakullsa, after an 
important teacher of the sect, though 
some scholars, for example K.C. Pandey 
(1954), differentiate the early Pasupata 
from the Lakullsa version because the 


latter appears to teach a ‘dualism-cum- 
nondualism’ (dvaitadvaita) ontology 
whereas the former subscribed to a dua- 
listic (dvaita) one. Pandey locates Laku- 
llsa in the second century by allowing 
twenty-five years per generation. This 
assertion’s basis is epigraphical evidence 
from a pillar inscription at Mathura 
dating from the time of Candragupta 11, 
around 380 ce, which refers to one 
Uditacarya, the eleventh teacher of the 
Pasupatas after Lakullsa. 

Most of our information about the sect 
comes from much later works, however, 
primarily the Sarvadarsanasamgraha of 
Madhava (fourteenth century ce) and the 
Pasupata Sutras with Kaundinya’s com- 
mentary. Kaundinya is reputed to have 
lived between the fourth and sixth cen- 
turies ce. We learn from these texts that 
the five fundamental categories of the 
system are as follows: 

1 The lord (pati), sometimes called the 
cause (karana); 

2 The effect (karya), which has three 
subclasses: 

• the stuff of the universe (pasa or 
kala); 

• the soul (pasu); 

• cognition or knowledge (vidya). 

3 Contemplative exercise (yoga). 

4 Conduct or religious activity (vidhi). 

5 The end of suffering (duhkhanta). 

The essence of Pasupata theology is that 
God is in control; it is his grace that 
releases souls from suffering. God's grace 
works through guidance on yoga and 
vidhi. Pasupata is the only Saiva system 
to subscribe to the Samkhya teaching of 
twenty-five categories (tattva) of exis- 
tence. All the others adopt the later 
thirty- six-category scheme, which func- 
tions to transform the dualistic ontology 
of Samkhya into a monistic one by 
adding eleven additional categories to the 
twenty-five of Samkhya. This is further 
testimony to the antiquity of the system. 
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See also : Dvaita; Mahabharata; Panini; 
Patanjali; Saivism; Samkhya; Siva 

Peter Connolly 

Further reading 

Pandey, K.C. 1954/1986. An Outline History of 
Saiva Philosophy. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

PATANJALI 

Patanjali, the author of the grammatical 
treatise called the Mahabhasya, an exten- 
sive commentary on Panini’s AstadhyavT 
and Katyayana’s vartikas, ‘brief notes' on 
it, wrote c. 150 bce. To him is attributed 
authorship of the Yogasutras, and thereby 
the founding of the systematic study of 
Yoga, and a recasting of the Ayurvedic 
medical treatise Carakasamhita (Ragha- 
van 1983: 89-90). He is traditionally 
thought to be the incarnation of Sesa, the 
serpent on whom Visnu lies, and he is the 
subject of a late work, Patahjalicarita 
(The Deeds of Patanjali), in eight chapters 
(sarga), by Ramabhadradlksita, the son of 
Yajnarama Dlksita (Raghavan 1983: 
11.90-91). Scholarly opinion is divided, 
however, as to whether the works on Yoga 
were composed by the same author as 
those on grammar. 

See also : Panini; Sesa; Visnu; Yoga; Yoga- 
sutras 

Peter M. Scharf 

Further reading 

Raghavan, V. 1983. New Catalogus Catalo- 
gorum: An Alphabetical Register of Sanskrit 
and Allied Works and Authors, vol. 1 1 . 
Madras: University of Madras. 


PATIVRATA AND 
PATIPARAMESVARA 

In pre-modern Hinduism, pativrata deno- 
ted a woman who performed vows (vratas) 
for her husband (pati), a key concept of 


the good wife in elite circles (and those 
that imitated them). In Indian verna- 
culars, the term is often patiparamesvara, 
which means she who has her ‘supreme 
lord as her husband’. The ostensible pur- 
pose of the vow to a husband was to 
ensure his health, welfare and longevity 
(and by extension that of the family). Its 
deep structure, like that of other vows, 
was an implicit contract (though cosmi- 
cised and sacramentalised as marriage). A 
wife’s duties included the following: 
having children (especially sons), prepar- 
ing food, providing sexual and other 
pleasures for her husband, managing the 
household, and doing housework and 
childcare. A husband’s duties included 
being a progenitor and providing eco- 
nomic support, protection and marital 
security. Sometimes, this implicit contract 
was adjusted to a religious context: ser- 
vice to and praise of a deity with the hope 
that he or she would reciprocate by sup- 
porting the implicit contract (strldharma). 

Highly ritualised, the vow began with a 
formal declaration of intention (sam- 
kalpa). It continued with fasting or other 
acts of renunciation, which created a 
power that the wife could use directly for 
her own purpose but also indirectly to 
pressurise either her husband or the deity 
to act on her behalf. Besides fulfilling her 
side of the contract, or barter, the power 
generated by this vow could even generate 
control over her husband. At least, this 
was how DraupadI explained her control 
over five husbands ( Mahabharata 
3.223.37). Seeing husbands as gods was 
like other forms of apotheosis in Hindu- 
ism (such as seeing brahmanas or kings as 
gods on earth and women as incarnations 
of Sri LaksmI). But whereas the hus- 
band’s apotheosis was permanent, the 
wife’s was often limited to ritual and fes- 
tival contexts. The outcome of pativrata 
was a fusion of a woman’s social role as 
wife (strldharma) with her own spiri- 
tuality in connection with ritual, yoga, 
devotion and service. This was her religious 
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path to a better rebirth - especially a 
vacation in some lower heaven (svarga) - 
or even liberation in the supreme heaven 
(Vaikuntha or Kailasa). 

Today, pativrata lives on in some 
Hindu communities. But feminists 
emphasise its contribution to oppressive 
androcentrism. 

See also : DraupadI; LaksmI, Sri; Mahab- 
harata; Strldharma; Vrata 

Katherine K. Young 
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PECCIYAMMA 

Pecciyamma or Pecciyamman is pervasive 
in the Madurai area of Tamil Nadu and 
possibly throughout the region. Her name 
is said, locally, to originate from peccu, 
‘speech’, a reference to her speaking to 
people in their dreams. However, she has 
a possible association with pey or 
demons, for according to the Tamil Lex- 
icon pecci is a corruption of peycci, 
meaning ‘demoness’ or ‘a woman pos- 
sessed by a demon’. She is perhaps an 
example of a goddess who straddles the 
divide between the gods and demons. In 
one small town near to Madurai, Pec- 
ciyamman is considered to be fierce at one 
temple, benign at another and a combi- 
nation of both at another. Pecciyamman 
also changes her character from day to 
day. Every Friday, at a small backstreet 
temple in Madurai, one of the pujaris 
(religious specialist) beautifully decorates 
the goddess with sandal paste, flowers, 
ornaments and new clothes. A radical 
transformation follows, as a fierce looking 
goddess with fangs and a lolling tongue 
re-emerges as a benevolent and smiling 
goddess. 

See also : Madurai; Religious specialists 

Lynn Foulston 

Further reading 

Foulston, L. 2002. At the Feet of the Goddess: 
The Divine Feminine in Local Hindu Reli- 
gion. Brighton and Portland, OR: Sussex 
Academic Press. 


PHULE, JOTIRAO (1827-90) 

Jotirao Phule was a pioneering and influ- 
ential low-caste radical who reconstructed 
Hindu as well as Maharashtrian myths 
and legends. He believed brahmanas had 
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conspired to oppress the low castes by 
creating a fatalistic culture and expensive 
rituals, and that the brahmanas’ tradi- 
tional role of controlling access to educa- 
tion had been reinforced under British 
rule through their new role as civil ser- 
vants, with jobs far in excess of their 
numbers. He stressed the unity of all non- 
brahmana groups as tillers of the soil and 
defenders of land and thus paved the way 
for later anti-brahmana movements. He 
was the first writer to use the Aryan 
invasion’ theories of Max Muller for 
radical purposes, by presenting brahma- 
nas as the alien conquerors. He described 
Brahma and Parasurama, not as Gods, 
but as historical figures who led the 
onslaught on the indigenous peoples. The 
‘untouchables' were those who were ban- 
ished due to their role as defenders. Sivaji, 
the Maratha warrior (now often repre- 
sented by the Hindu right as anti-Muslim) 
was presented by Phule as an anti-brah- 
mana leader. Phule was from a prosper- 
ous low caste, but not untouchable. He 
was deeply committed to the welfare of 
all. He set up schools for women, includ- 
ing unmarried mothers, as well as for 
‘untouchables’. He was an early advocate 
for the remarriage of widows. Educated 
by Christian missionaries, he was influ- 
enced by their Protestant anti-clericalism 
and by their view that belief should 
be shaped by scripture. He refused to 
convert, being also deeply influenced by 
the deists and the writing of Thomas 
Paine, as well as by the traditions of his 
region. He wanted freedom from the 
British but considered that a true patri- 
otism would concern itself with social 
injustice. He published plays, tracts, stor- 
ies and ballads and created an alternative 
Hindu calendar. 

See also: Avatara; Brahma; Brahmanas; 
Caste; Dalits; Muller, Friedrich Max; Shiv 
Sena; Widow remarriage; Women question; 
Women’s education 

Mary Searle-Chatterjee 
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PILGRIMAGE 

See: TIrthayatra (Pilgrimage) 

PILLAI LOKACARYA 
( 1264 - 1369 ) 

One of the two major figures of Visi- 
stadvaita Vedanta after the death of 
Ramanuja (d. 1137). The other is Vedanta 
Desika, and they are, respectively, con- 
sidered to be responsible for the founding 
of the Southern (Tenkalai) and Northern 
(Vatakalai) divisions of the Visistadvaita 
school, although these schools did not 
develop fully until the eighteenth century. 
The Southern (Tenkalai) school believes 
that the soul should give up all effort and 
throw itself on complete dependence upon 
the saving grace of Visnu. For this reason 
it is known as the school of the kitten, 
who is carried by the mother, as opposed 
to the school of the monkey, who has to 
hold on to its parent. 

Pillai Lokacarya taught during the 
second half of the thirteenth century and 
wrote in a highly Sanskritised Tamil 
known as Manipravala. Collectively enti- 
tled the Astadasarahasya, his works con- 
sist of eighteen works, of which the 
Tattvatreya, the Arthapancaka and the 
Srivacanabhiisana are well known. In 
addition to his views on complete depen- 
dence, he also elaborated upon and 
defended worship of the deity through the 
temple image (area) consecrated to receive 
the divine spirit and consequently an 
incarnational form. He also put forward 
the argument that Sri, or the Goddess, 
was only a subordinate deity unable to 
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liberate beings, a function of Visnu alone, 
but significant as an intercessor to the 
God. His final major contribution to 
Vaisnavite philosophy lies in his categor- 
isation of souls. The usual three types of 
jlva are baddha (those who are bound), 
mukta (those who are free from bondage) 
and nitya (those who are eternally free). 
To these three categories Pillai Lokacarya 
added mumuksus (those which desire 
liberation) and kevalas (those who desire 
the bliss of the individual self without 
rebirth). The latter category was probably 
under the influence of Jainism. 

See also: Image worship; Jainism, relation- 
ship with Hinduism; Jlva; Ramanuja; Vais- 
navism; Visistadvaita; Visnu 

Ron Geaves 
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PISACAS 

The tormented souls of dead people, 
unable to become either pretas or pitrs. 
When the sraddha rituals are not per- 
formed, or are performed imperfectly, the 
psyche of the deceased turns into a con- 
stantly hungry and thirsty being. This 
condition is due to the predominance of 
tejas (heat) in the subtle body of his/her 
new existence. The pisacas are named 
only once in Vedic literature (Rgveda 
1.133.5), while they appear quite often in 
epic (their birth from the cosmic egg is 
told in Mahahhdrata 1.1.33) and Puranic 
literature. They appear as vampires who 
capture the vital fluids and devour the 
inner organs of their victims by entering 
through orifices. The pisacas live in cre- 
mation grounds (smasanas) and wander 
in the hope of eating corpses. Despite the 


lack of a proper cult, pisacas are offered 
liquor, meat, black scarves, insects and 
sesame seeds during rituals of exorcism 
(pisacamocana). 

See also: Itihasa; Mahabharata; Pitrs; 
Pretas; Puranas; Samhita; Sraddha 

Fabrizio M. Ferrari 
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Bhattacharyya, N.N. 2000. Indian Demonology. 

The Inverted Pantheon. Delhi: Manohar. 
Filippi, G.G. 1996. Mrtyu. Concept of Death in 
Indian Tradition. Delhi: D.K. Printworld. 

PITRLOKA 

‘World of forefathers’. The purpose of 
the still widely performed sraddha cere- 
monies is the transformation of the 
person of a deceased father into a pitr 
(ancestor) and to settle him in pitrloka, 
the dwelling place of the forefathers, 
and not expose him to the fate of wan- 
dering the earth as a restless preta 
(ghost). As a pitr he not only enjoys the 
bliss of the heavenly abode but is also 
qualified to receive worship as a deva. 
While sraddha and ancestor veneration 
have been practised from the earliest 
Vedic religion until the present day, the 
understanding of the nature of pitrloka 
has undergone many changes in the 
course of time. 

Puranic tradition identifies the original 
pitrs with the Prajapatis, the progenitors 
of human races and the sons of gods. 
Brahma, by way of penance, had ordered 
the devas, who had ceased to worship 
him, to receive instruction from their sons 
in matters of proper worship and 
devotion: the devas then had to call their 
sons ‘fathers’ - the first generation of 
pitrs (Matsya Purana 1.13; Visnu Purana 
3.14). 

There are seven classes of pitrs, three of 
which, namely the Vairajas, the Agnisvat- 
tas and Varhisads, are called amurttya 
(without bodily form), composed of 
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mental, non-material substances, who are 
able to assume at will any form. The four 
other classes, namely the Sukalas, the 
Angirasas, the Susvadhas and the 
Somapas, are called murttya (embodied). 
The Harivamsa Parana offers detailed 
information on the genealogies of all 
these seven classes of forefathers and their 
progeny, including their places of resi- 
dence. 

According to the Rgveda, all good 
brahmanas for whom proper last rites had 
been performed dwelt in pitrloka, ruled 
over by Yama, who was the first mortal to 
find the path to immortality. Rgveda 
(9.113) calls pitrloka ‘the deathless, un- 
decaying world, wherein the light of 
heaven is set and everlasting luster shines’. 
The supplicant prays: ‘Make me immortal 
in that realm, where they move even as 
they list, in the third sphere of inmost 
heaven where lucid worlds are full of 
light.’ Further, the place is described as 
‘the region of the radiant moon, where 
food and full delight are found’, the 
region ‘where happiness abounds’ and 
where ‘all wishes are fulfilled’ (trans. 
Griffiths 1963). Although later Hindu 
tradition understands pitrloka as a place 
of transit, from which the deceased return 
to the world of samsara to strive to 
achieve full liberation (moksa), it appears 
that the Vedas considered it a place of 
eternal enjoyment for those who had 
found the ‘right way’. 

The Vedas divide the year into Uttar- 
ayana (Northern course), also called 
Devayana, the Path of the Gods, and 
Daksinayana (Southern course), called 
Pitryana, the Path of the Fathers. The 
first comprises the six months from winter 
to summer solstice, when the length of the 
days increases, the second those from 
summer to winter solstice, when the 
length of day decreases. According to the 
Upanisads, sages who meditate instead of 
offering sacrifices pass at death into the 
light, from there into the day, then into 
the half-month of the waxing moon, then 


into the six months in which the sun tra- 
vels northward, from these to devaloka, 
from there into the sun, into lightning: 
they are led to Brahma-loka, from which 
there is no return. Brahmana house- 
holders who observe the rites pass at the 
time of dying into smoke, from smoke 
into night, the half-moon of the waning 
moon, from there to the six months 
during which the sun travels southward, 
from there to pitrloka, from there into the 
moon. They must return again to be 
reborn in a human body (Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad 5.2.15). 

Hindu eschatology is a mixture of 
Vedic and Puranic ideas and thus among 
Hindus today various notions of the 
nature of pitrloka are entertained, follow- 
ing diverse traditions. 

See also: Brahma; Deities; Moksa; Pitrs; 
Pretas; Samhita; Sraddha; Vedism 

Klaus K. Klostermaier 
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PITRPAKSA 

The death rituals (antyesti) are only part 
of a long process whereby a deceased 
person is separated from this world and 
incorporated into the world of the ances- 
tors (Kane 1968-77, IV: 334-551). Fol- 
lowing the funerary rites, there is a series 
of other rituals performed for deceased 
ancestors (pitr) designated sraddha. These 
include not only those rituals performed 
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shortly after death and annually on the 
anniversary of the death but also a festi- 
val when all ancestors are remembered. 
The mahalaya (‘great abode’) sraddha is 
in the dark half of the month Bhadra, 
around October, which is called pitrpaksa, 
‘half-month of the ancestors’. Generally, 
the ritual takes place on the day of the 
pitrpaksa corresponding to the day of the 
half-month on which the person died, but 
some categories of the deceased are allot- 
ted different days (Stevenson 1920: 327f.). 

See also : Antyesti; Pitrs; Sraddha. 

Dermot Killingley 
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PITRS 

‘Father’; ‘ancestor’, ‘forefather’. When 
someone dies, he is transformed into 
preta, a ‘voyager’, a departed. Only after 
the correct performance of the sraddha 
rituals (the last of the samskara rites fol- 
lowing antyesti) is the deceased integrated 
into the pitrloka, the abode of the ances- 
tors. The sraddha ritual, with its tangible 
and intangible donations, is made both to 
ensure the transformation of the deceased 
into ancestor and to grant protection to 
the living. In fact, if rituals are not prop- 
erly performed, the preta becomes a 
pisaca and in this form he/she will tor- 
ment the living. The sraddha rites are 
performed by the sapindas (those who 
have at least one ancestor in common 
back to the seventh generation), but 
according to the Manusmrti (9.106) it is 
the eldest son of the deceased who will 


take care of the transformation into pitr. 
The ten days following the cremation of 
the body are crucial in that a subtle body 
will be given to the deceased, the yatana 
sarlra (‘suffering body’). During a ritual 
called pinda-pitr-yajna, the soul (jlva) of 
the deceased is fed with the pindas, sweet 
balls made of barley flour, ghee, sugar, 
milk, peas, butter and sesame seeds. Ten 
pindas are offered to him, each of them 
representing a different part of the body. 
Now the deceased is a preta. He will rest 
in this form for ten lunar months. After 
this period, the eldest son of the dead is 
guided by a brahmana in performing the 
sapindl-karana, a special sraddha rite. A 
mixture of water, various essences and 
black sesame seeds is poured into four 
earthen vessels. Three of them represent 
the father, the grandfather and the great- 
grandfather of the deceased, while the 
fourth one is the new pitr. With this 
ritual, the preta is eventually transformed 
into an ancestor. 

See also : Antyesti; Brahmana; Dharmasas- 
tras; Pisaca; Pitrloka; Pretas; Samskara; 
Sraddha 

Fabrizio M. Ferrari 
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Filippi, G.G. 1996. Mrtyu. Concept of Death in 
Indian Tradition. Delhi: DK Printworld. 

PLANETS 

See: Navagrahas (Planets) 

PODDAR, HANUMAN PRASAD 
(b. 1892) 

Born in 1892 in Bengal, Hanuman Prasad 
Poddar was one of the significant figures 
of the Hindu renaissance in the first half 
of the twentieth century. Originally 
inspired by the various movements to free 
India from British colonialism, he spent 
twenty-one months under house arrest 
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because of his close connections with a 
number of Bengali revolutionaries. 
During this time he experienced a pro- 
found spiritual transformation which led 
to his undertaking the editorship of the 
Hindu periodical Kalyan. The magazine 
was used to promote a moral and social 
awakening based on the values of Indian 
religions, philosophy and culture. 

Although a social activist at the fore- 
front of relief and charity work, he was 
also renowned as a spiritual figure, 
attracting large numbers who sought his 
guidance and counsel. However, his most 
significant and abiding activity was the 
creation of the Gita Press in Varanasi, 
which published Hindu sacred texts, such 
as the Bhagavadgltd, the Upanisads and 
the Ramayana, in Sanskrit with Hindi 
translation. The books were mass-produced 
and continue to sell millions of copies 
throughout India. 

See also : Bhagavadglta; Hinduism, modern 
and contemporary; Ramayana; Upanisads; 
Varanasi 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Verma, Braj Lai. 1987. Hanuman Prasad 
Poddar. Publications Division, Government 
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www.freeindia.org/dynamic (accessed 1 Novem- 
ber 2005). 

POETRY 

In all major Indian languages poetry is 
used as a form of religious expression and 
this often intermingles with devotional 
songs popular at every level of society. 
The most usual form of expression for the 
more popular religious works has always 
been verse, in part reflecting the sub- 
stantially oral status of these works and 
their access through recitation. Much of 
this, however, is not called poetry in 
Indian languages. Though the Mahabhar- 
ata is composed in metrical verse it is 


called itihasa, translating roughly as 
‘legend’, whereas Valmlki, author of the 
Ramayana is called adikavi, or ‘the ori- 
ginal poet’, and has been respected by 
later commentators as ‘composing’ what 
becomes the high style of poetry called 
kdvya. The latter does not perform any 
religious function and was never com- 
posed for religious purposes even though 
the subject of kavyas often derives from 
the two epics. In contrast to all of this are 
the prose works, dating from the early 
Vedic period, which are normally pre- 
senting technical data, or, in the Common 
Era, take the form of scholastic commen- 
taries on earlier texts. 

The problem with defining the vast 
bulk of Sanskrit literature as poetry is 
that it is composed in metrical verse 
forms containing four feet and a standard 
number of syllables measured by the so- 
called heaviness or lightness of the sylla- 
ble. Both Sanskrit epics are substantially 
composed in two metres called anustubh 
and tristubh, which recur in later litera- 
ture, added to by some longer metres 
usually found in actual poetry. Whilst the 
variations in metre become very obvious 
in oral recitation, the poetic function 
achieved by verse tends to be sublimated 
by the content and the intense repetition 
of the verse. The ubiquity of the anustubh 
metre in religious texts of all kinds and 
genres, where the intention is not to pro- 
duce beauty of expression, means that a 
text cannot be regarded as poetry simply 
because it is produced in metrical form as 
opposed to prose form. Generic types do 
not necessarily coincide with poetic forms, 
though the later Sanskrit scholars of poe- 
tics did make distinctions between types 
of texts based on the form of those texts. 
The same applies to Tamil religious 
poetry, which is composed in several 
rather complex metres, but this differs in 
some measure from the Sanskrit poetry in 
that it can be set to music, sung and be 
understood by a popular audience. 
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Recitation of poetry has been impor- 
tant since the earliest recorded history of 
Sanskrit literature. The Rgveda is the ear- 
liest Sanskrit text and is composed in a 
variety of metres. These poems are hymns 
which were sung, probably to music, in 
sacrifices, performed in order to venerate 
particular gods. There is also evidence of 
competitions between specialists in poetry 
in regard to composition, where the actual 
gift of poetic composition was regarded 
as being inspired by the power of sacrality 
epitomised in the name Brahman. As 
such, a ritual context for the use of poetry 
was established from a very early period. 

Following the earliest strata of Vedic 
literature most texts were composed in 
prose until the two great Sanskrit epics. 
Following them, most other mythological 
texts, especially the Puranas, were com- 
posed in a similar metre to what is found 
in both of the epics. The ubiquity of the 
anustubh metre used here must have cre- 
ated an emphasis on any other metre that 
happened to come up in the text. This is 
especially so in the Puranas where what 
are called ornamental metres are used, 
often placed at the end of chapters or 
particular narrative units in order to 
mark boundaries or create emphasis. 
Often poetry is used to present a hymn of 
praise to a particular god. Such poems 
are called stotras and, though embedded 
within the standard anustubh metre, they 
can easily be extracted and used for sing- 
ing hymns of devotion to the particular 
god to which they are directed. This has 
led to the production of several complete 
selections of stotras which almost func- 
tion like hymnbooks. An example is this 
verse from a stotra to Ganesa found in 
the Ganesapurana : 

To him who has the form of the supreme 
Brahma, 

Who has the form of bliss and conscious- 
ness, 

Who has the form of the bliss of truth, 

The Lord of the gods, the supreme Lord, 


The ocean of qualities, Lord of the qualities, 
Beyond the qualities, the Lord, 

To Mayuresa, the primeval, 

We have bowed! We have bowed! 

To him who should be praised by the 
world, 

The one, the supreme syllable Om, 

The supreme cause of the qualities, 

Who is free from transformation, 

Protector of the world, its destroyer, 

Its creator, to him, 

To Mayuresa, the primeval, 

We have bowed! We have bowed! 

(Ganesapurana 2, 123,40-41) 

Tamil religious literature also has long 
epics such as the Manimekalai and the 
Cilapattikaram composed in fairly con- 
sistent metres and so paralleling the San- 
skrit epics in allowing the content to 
override the verse form in importance. 
However, this situation is reversed in the 
poems of the so-called Nayanmar, wor- 
shippers of Siva and the Alvars, wor- 
shippers of Visnu. They composed 
collections of poems such as Tevardm and 
the Divyaprabandham between the seventh 
and tenth centuries of the Common Era. 
These are uniformly devotional in content 
and, whilst they can be of considerable 
theological sophistication, they are still 
sung to the accompaniment of music and 
are easily understood at a popular level. 

Although most is known about poetry 
in the two great canonical languages, 
Sanskrit and Tamil, poems which can be 
sung as devotional songs (bhajans) exist 
in all major Indian vernacular languages. 
Groups of devotees walk around the 
streets singing bhajans as an expression of 
their devotion and in order to gain good 
karma. Thus the poems assume an 
important role in religious observance, 
almost as important as the devotional 
impulse in those who compose them. 

See also : Alvars; Ganesa; Mahabharata; 
Nayanmar; Puranas; Ramayana; Siva; Val- 
mlki; Veda; Visnu 

Greg Bailey 
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POLITICS 

Until the terms Hinduism and Hindu 
expressed a collective community (albeit 
an artificial one even today), it is difficult 
to relate abstract religious principles to 
political activity. Nevertheless, religious 
traditions of the subcontinent were clearly 
tied to political processes. From the time 
of the early republics and monarchies of 
the seventh century bce through to the 
Gupta dynasty and the Pallavas in the 
South in the early Middle Ages, kingly 
authority appropriated the divine for 
political legitimacy, for example in the 
rajasuya - a ritual of royal consecration. 
So too did religious authority regulate the 
secular. Around the beginning of the 
Common Era, the hitherto secular epics - 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata - were 
given a divine significance. The most 
important addition in this respect was 
that of the BhagavadgTta to the Mahab- 
harata. This hymn synthesised the secular 
duties of war with a sense of the morality 
of action as based in the concept of 
Dharma, through the actions of Arjuna 
and Krsna. The divinity of the king was 
emphasised in brahmanical sources for 
clear reasons of state: danda (punish- 
ment) and dharma (a notion of social 
order) were crucial in a political world 
based on a continual fear of anarchy, as 
expressed in Kautilya’s Arthasastra. 

Religious authority could also serve to 
invert traditional power structures. The 
sects that emerged from Buddha and 
Mahavira from the sixth century bce were 
distinguished from brahmanical power by, 
among other things, their qualified rejec- 
tion of traditional social stratifications 


and their stress on lower strata of society. 
Buddha, for example, used a popular 
language, Magadhi, instead of Sanskrit 
and his followers were drawn mainly from 
mercantile, artisan and cultivating com- 
munities. Since both Mahavira and 
Buddha preached non-violence, there was 
little place, in theory, for the authority of 
the ksatriya warrior ruler. However, royal 
patronage remained crucial. Indeed, an 
important reorganisation of Buddhism 
occurred under the rule of Asoka in r. 250 
bce. In the rock and pillar edicts of Asoka 
we have a clear exposition, through 
the principle of Dharma (Dhamma), of 
an officially sponsored code of social 
conduct, involving toleration and non- 
violence. This state policy was designed to 
overcome sectarian and regional conflict 
and was probably motivated by a 
response to religious heterogeneity. Such a 
notion of state-sponsored religious tol- 
eration was to have an important bearing 
on later, modem expositions of Indian 
secularism. 

Other movements contributed to the 
separation between officially sponsored 
Brahmanism and popular religions in the 
political life of the subcontinent. From 
the eighth and ninth centuries ce there 
were attempts to systematise Vedic philo- 
sophy and religion, to endow it with 
wider meanings for communities across 
the subcontinent. The earliest serious 
movement to reform in this sense was 
probably that of the Keralan brahmana 
Sankara, which came to be known as 
Vedanta. Sankara’s movement worked 
through a series of richly endowed 
mathas, allowing it to spread in a mon- 
astic form. Around the same time, in 
South India, a range of popular Bhakti 
(devotional) cults served to distinguish 
official and state-sponsored Brahmanism 
from the religious traditions of subjects. 
In later centuries royal patronage was 
extended to such cults. But political and 
social protest in India could always be 
exercised through popular sects and 
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movements, such as the Lingayats - a sect 
which attacked the religious hypocrisy of 
Brahmanical dominance. 

The temple formed the meeting point 
for these two levels of religious activity in 
medieval India. In a practical sense it also 
served to delineate Hindu society and to 
provide the space and infrastructure for 
local political activity. Unclean castes 
were excluded from the temple, but gen- 
eral village assemblies - sabhas - com- 
posed of smaller committees, would use 
temples as meeting centres. The priest- 
hood acted as arbitrators in village 
administration. A large community of 
dependents aside from this priesthood 
might rely upon the temple and so its 
finance, whether through royal or local 
patronage, remained crucial despite the 
theoretical irrelevance of the authority of 
the warrior-cum-ruler, and as such was 
central to the stability of Indian societies. 
The temple was also the centre of formal 
education in Sanskrit, serving to divorce 
learned subjects from everyday life, but 
defining educated elites in each region. 
The significant temple towns, being cen- 
tres of great wealth and offering oppor- 
tunities for pious Islamic iconoclasm, also 
determined the character of Afghan inva- 
sions in India in the early eleventh cen- 
tury. For example, between 1010 and 
1026, the invasions of Mahmud of 
Ghazni were directed to Mathura, Tha- 
nesar, Kanauj and Somnath. 

The Islamic impact on India’s spiritual 
geography has had significant political 
implications right through to the present 
day, colouring contemporary political 
views of India’s Muslim invaders and set- 
tlers. The notion of a ‘model Hindu 
Kingdom’ was set up through the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire in the fourteenth century in 
response to Muslim power in North 
India. The invasion of the Turkified 
Mongol, Babur, the first Mughal ruler, 
through to the last successful descendant 
of that dynasty, Aurangzeb, was marked 
by alternating policies of accommodation 


and iconoclasm: Akbar turned his back 
on Islamic orthodoxy by abolishing a 
discriminatory poll tax for non-Muslims 
and by attempting to instate what has 
been described as a syncretic state reli- 
gion. The openness of Akbar to religious 
diversity led to him to perform certain 
Hindu rites, although he never allowed 
himself to be publicly viewed as an anti- 
Islamic apostate. Aurangzeb restored 
Islamic orthodoxy between 1658 and 
1707. This, combined with his policy of 
destroying newly constructed temples and 
his conflict with the Hindu Marathas, has 
led him to be painted in a hateful light by 
Hindu fundamentalists and compared 
with James II of England in less dis- 
criminating colonial accounts. 

As the British East India Company 
expanded across the subcontinent, the 
project of establishing legal systems to 
underpin British authority served to poli- 
ticise an as yet ill-defined ‘Hinduism’. 
Hastings’ plan for the administration of 
Bengal in 1772 attempted to parallel sas- 
tric law with ecclesiastical law in England. 
This meant that British courts in India 
came to rely on vyavasthas (written opi- 
nions) from recognised pandits. William 
Jones subsequently produced a code of 
Hindu law in 1784, which paved the way 
for the ‘discovery’ of what it thought were 
Hinduism’s essential traditions and texts. 
In this early colonial discourse on Hin- 
duism there was a constant tension. On 
the one hand were attempts to find order 
and homogeneity and a basis for political 
authority in the subcontinent’s indigenous 
religious practices. On the other were 
efforts to denigrate Hinduism as a degen- 
erate, chaotic cacophony of primitive 
forms of animism. James Mill’s A History 
of British India (1818) exemplified the 
second more critical voice in this dis- 
course. The History set out phases of 
Hindu and Muslim history and described 
the former as primitive despotism - 
the antithesis of Whiggish political and 
social progress. The tension between these 
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colonial views encouraged a range of 
Indian responses, some of which resulted 
in political and religious institutions 
seeking to define and limit the meaning of 
Hinduism. This struggle to define and 
thereby politicise Hinduism was encour- 
aged still further with the British procla- 
mation of religious neutrality in 1858, 
which effectively placed religion at the 
centre of Victorian ideas of Indian rights 
and privileges. 

For most of the nineteenth century, 
however, it is difficult to generalise colo- 
nial thinking about Hinduism, even 
though it tended to create a more con- 
crete political sense of Hindu community. 
This difficulty extends into the late 
nineteenth century, when writers and 
administrators attempted to systematise 
‘scientific’ knowledge about the sub- 
continent. The European literature setting 
out with the project of investigating Hin- 
duism and the Hindu people is complex 
and varied. Taking into account the sig- 
nificant shifts in this writing over at least 
three centuries, and the heterogeneous 
nature of European responses to the sub- 
continent, it seems inappropriate to 
describe it as a clearly defined discourse. 
But there were some outstanding trends: 
Victorian scholarship was fascinated by 
what appeared to be an ethnographical 
battleground, in which caste and tribe 
were commonly researched in terms of 
racial hierarchies. And in a large number 
of these accounts ‘caste’ was represented 
as an essential institution of the Hindu. 
For writers such as Walter Elliot, William 
Hutton and Herbert Hope Risley, respec- 
tively, racial categorisation could be based 
around notions of nationality and poli- 
tical organisation amongst ‘castes’, racial 
collisions between ‘Aryan’ invaders and 
‘aboriginal’ tribes, or even in the physiog- 
nomy of Indians (Bayly 1995). The dis- 
course was divided and varied, being part 
of other academic interactions about 
racial theory taking place in Europe. In 
India, the idea of divided ethnicities 


described by writers and administrators 
also served a general political purpose 
and suited the imperial state. Yet in its 
attempt to investigate essential character- 
istics of castes and tribes, often as racial 
groups, the need to describe ‘national’ 
types became urgent. 

What this discussion dating back to the 
late eighteenth century did help to pro- 
duce amongst Indians, then, was a strug- 
gle, sometimes through race, sometimes 
through culture, to define Hindus as a 
community, and from there as a nation- 
ality. Where groups began to comprehend 
political roles and identities that corre- 
sponded to religious identities, such poli- 
tical roles were often derivative of, or at 
least based in, a dialogue between Eur- 
opean writers and administrators and 
Indian reformers. The most obvious case 
here is the discussion of a Hindu ‘nation’, 
to which we will turn shortly. Construc- 
tions of nationality were based on a set of 
interactions between Indians and Eur- 
opean political theorists, and grew out of 
similar interactions to those surrounding 
religious reform. And it was through 
Indian movements to reform or to revive 
religious traditions and to form organisa- 
tional frameworks to drive such movements 
that the first concrete and generalised 
Indian discussions of Hindu identity 
emerged in the nineteenth century. 

The Brahmo Samaj, founded in 1828 
by Rammohan Roy in Calcutta, repre- 
sented perhaps the first such reforming 
organisation. By the 1840s, under the lea- 
dership of Debendranath Tagore, the 
Samaj was transformed into a movement 
which confronted the challenges to what 
it saw as consolidated Hindu religious 
sentiment, by resisting the activities of 
missionaries in Bengal. Hot on the tail of 
the Brahmo Samaj, parallel institutions 
developed to uphold alternative dis- 
courses of Hindu orthodoxy - in 1831 the 
Calcutta Dharma Sabha was formed with 
a programme explicitly directed against 
alleged state interference in Hindu religious 
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practices - in this case Bentinck’s sati 
decree. This two-stranded development of 
reformist and orthodox institutions was 
to run through the infant national poli- 
tical institutions such as the Indian 
National Congress in the late 1880s and 
1890s. But before the foundation of that 
body in 1885, reformers and orthodox 
had already formed their own institutions, 
which were to transcend local politics. 
The Arya Samaj, founded in 1875 by 
Swami Dayananda Saraswati, was per- 
haps the most successful and politically 
notorious Hindu reform movement of this 
period, despite its activities being con- 
centrated in the Punjab and western Uttar 
Pradesh. Projecting the Veda as the 
‘book' of Hinduism - the textual chal- 
lenge to Islam and Christianity - propa- 
gating monotheism and caste reform, the 
Arya Samaj was popular amongst early 
twentieth-century nationalists, attracted 
by the idea of a single Hindu canon and a 
nationally encompassing faith. It was 
partly through the Arya Samaj and lea- 
ders such as Lala Lajpat Rai that the 
modernising dreams of educated middle- 
class Congressmen were associated with 
new notions of Hindu community. 
Equally important in political terms were 
orthodox institutions, which shadowed 
Hindu reformist organisations. The most 
significant were the Sanatan Dharma 
Sabhas and their umbrella organisation, 
the Bharat Dharma Mahamandala, foun- 
ded in 1887. Orthodox bodies in this 
period were deliberately modelled along 
modern political lines, with annual ses- 
sions and representative delegates, akin to 
the Congress itself. They set out to define 
and defend Hindu orthodoxy with the 
support of wealthy Hindu patrons and 
Rajas. 

Around the turn of the century, as 
Westernised political institutions were 
being developed, a new discourse on 
Hinduism itself began to emphasise the 
essentially ‘modern’ characteristics of 
Hindu community. This process was not 


just championed by the Arya Samaj. 
Political thinkers and journalists feeding 
off the burgeoning Indian-language 
presses contributed to a rich and widening 
public sphere of debate on Hinduism and 
Hindu identity. Probably the most impor- 
tant thinkers in this respect were the lit- 
erary figures Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
in Bengal and Hariscandra Bharatendu in 
Banaras. Both contributed to a sense of 
an all-encompassing Indian Hindu iden- 
tity, based on ideas of the linguistic, cul- 
tural and political bases of Hindu unity, 
as a challenge or response to Western 
modernity. Both did so within the frame- 
work of reformist-orthodox discussions 
on Hinduism, with Hariscandra Bhar- 
atendu promoting a modern image of 
Hindu orthodoxy. This literary activity 
was also built around a new public sphere 
in the development of ‘national’ lan- 
guages and the promotion of Hindi. In 
response to the championing of Urdu by 
North Indian Muslim landed elites in the 
late nineteenth century, the promotion of 
Hindi as a language of government, and 
eventually as a national tongue, fed into 
the parallel communal assertions of 
Hindus and Muslims, helping to shape 
their identity symbols. 

It was not only in discussion and 
debate that Hinduism and Hindu identity 
were shaped through a response to mod- 
ernity. The idea of a unified Hindu com- 
munity and nation went hand in hand 
with political institution building. These 
institutions, in their turn, were built 
around the particular political conditions 
of a rapidly transforming colonial state. 
The Raj in India sought to limit the 
parameters of political debate and poli- 
tical participation to collaborating elites. 
But as the imperial power attempted to 
adapt to new international pressures for 
political and constitutional advance 
around the time of the Great War, it was 
forced to widen its political net, seeking 
out new collaborators who would have 
political clout with a predetermined set of 
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Indian communities. Indian leaders and 
popular politicians both responded and 
reacted to this process. As early as the 
very modest local government reforms of 
the 1880s and 1890s, Indian leaders had 
realised the political urgency of reaching 
wider popular constituencies. And since 
the parameters of political debates and 
notions of political representation had 
already been set out in terms of religious 
community (and the numerical values 
attached to community - a process devel- 
oped by the colonial census from 1871), 
appeals to wide religious identities 
became an integral part of popular poli- 
tical appeal. Bal Gangadhar Tilak exploi- 
ted the popular Ganapati festival in 
Maharashtra in the 1890s, infusing the 
festival with a new political significance. 
With Curzon’s partition of Bengal in 
1905, embattled Bengali Hindu leaders 
attempted to broaden their protest by 
building a swadeshi movement of foreign 
boycotts. This was an explicitly economic 
response to Lancashire cloth which was 
infused with rhetoric of the spiritual 
sanctity of all things indigenous to Indian 
soil. In the inter-war period, as we shall 
see below, leaders of the ostensibly ‘secu- 
lar’ Congress were also to toy with the 
idea of popular politics through religious 
sentiment and appeals to national, 
‘Hindu’ symbols. 

More explicitly, political movements 
were built around a struggle to define a 
Hindu constituency in direct response to 
colonial notions of political representa- 
tion. In 1910, the census commissioner 
E.A. Gait attempted to clarify how a 
Hindu population might be recorded, and 
his ‘circular’ formed the basis of the 1911 
Census. The colonial view was to chal- 
lenge the assumption of high-caste 
Hindus that Hinduism could contain 
India’s diverse low-caste and tribal reli- 
gious traditions. Although not the sole 
cause of it, the colonial census helped to 
strengthen moves within Hindu institu- 
tions for popular enumeration. It gave a 


spur to the unprecedented movement of 
the Arya Samaj of reconversion of low- 
caste Muslim converts ‘back’ to Hindu- 
ism, in the suddhi or purification cam- 
paigns. It helped to galvanise the Samaj 
leader Swami Shraddhanand to develop 
his notion of Hindu sangathan (organisa- 
tion) in response to the idea of Hindus as 
‘a dying race’ by the late 1910s and 1920s. 
Perhaps most significantly, it fed into the 
development of a national network of 
political institutions with the broad pur- 
pose of promoting the political interests 
of India’s Hindu communities - the 
Hindu Sabhas - under the umbrella of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. This organisation, 
although insignificant in electoral terms, 
was to be an important forerunner to 
modern Hindu nationalist parties after 
1947. 

The first Hindu Sabha was founded in 
Lahore in 1906 with the general and 
poorly defined objectives of promoting 
broad Hindu interests. Although later 
organised along similar institutional lines 
to the Congress, the Hindu Sabhas from 
1909 were initially set up in reaction to 
Congress’s failure to promote Hindu self- 
assertion. The prime mover here was Lala 
Lai Chand, an Arya Samaj leader who 
critiqued the whole basis of Congress’s 
composite nationalism in the context of 
separate electorates for Muslims in the 
1909 Morley Minto reforms. Instead of a 
direct challenge to colonialism, moderate 
communal appeals to government on the 
behalf of the ‘Hindu community’ were to 
be the basis of the Sabha programme. The 
significance of the period from 1909 was 
that the Hindu Sabha movement set up 
for the first time an explicitly political 
agenda for the community interests of 
‘Hindus’, however ill defined and loose 
that community might be, and despite the 
Sabha’s fitful existence up to the 1920s. It 
was not until 1915 that an all-India 
Hindu Sabha was formed - the precursor 
to the Hindu Mahasabha - and compared 
to the Arya Samaj its purpose appeared 
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vague. This organisational and political 
weakness was to have important implica- 
tions for the much more successful Con- 
gress movement, which was repeatedly 
compared with the Sabhas in the Indian 
press. In the inter-war years the Congress 
was intermittently appropriated by part of 
the leadership, and thereby in some areas 
of India by some of the ideologies of the 
Hindu Sabha movement. The result was 
that the notion of a Hindu political 
interest was to gain a much wider cur- 
rency than simply through the elitist and 
somewhat vague channels of the Hindu 
Mahasabha and its satellites. 

The figure perhaps most clearly illus- 
trative of this trend of the Congress 
appropriating ‘Hindu’ leadership was 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. This 
lawyer, agent of great Hindu patrons and 
planner and founder of the Banaras 
Hindu University, rejuvenated the Hindu 
Mahasabha in 1923. Importantly, the 
Mahasabha reappeared in the very new 
context of more strident post-war nation- 
alist politics, Gandhian reorganisation of 
the Congress, the resurgence of Hindu- 
Muslim violence in North India and the 
continued moves of the Arya Samaj to 
promote suddhi. The 1920s were the first 
decade in which the Hindu Mahasabha 
took an active role in local and Legisla- 
tive Council elections, by extending and 
reorganising its institutional framework. 
The 1920s were also a decade in which 
symbols of communal mobilisation 
helped to generate increasingly frequent 
opportunities for conflict between Hindus 
and Muslims in the towns and cities of 
North India. Cow slaughter and ‘music 
before mosques’, the clashes of religious 
festivals, often became the foci for this 
violence. These assertions of Hindu iden- 
tity were implicitly, sometimes explicitly, 
tied into elections and political repre- 
sentation. Riots in 1924 in Lucknow, in 
Allahabad in 1926 and in Kanpur in 1927 
were linked into municipal and, by exten- 
sion, provincial politics and the electoral 


process. There were new ideological 
directions too. Swami Shraddhanand fur- 
ther developed the notion of Hindu san- 
gathan, through a stress on self-discipline 
and brahmacarya and proposals to build 
a ‘Hindu Rashtra Mandir, or Hindu 
national temple. His activities and those 
of the Arya Samaj too were increasingly 
associated with the Hindu Mahasabha 
movement as a whole. 

This entrance of a new ‘Hindu’ voice 
into Indian politics was not without its 
challengers. Symbols of Hindu unity and 
assertion were used for the social and 
political assertion of a range of social 
groups. For example, in Kanpur the Adi- 
Hindu Sabha represented the rights of 
low-caste Hindus in Kanpur to present 
themselves as the true defenders of Hin- 
duism (see Gooptu 2001). Although not 
in any sense coordinated, there had been 
a tradition of low-caste opposition to 
these brahmana-dominated Hindu move- 
ments, which went back at least to the 
low-caste reformer Jotirao Phule. This 
Maharashtran challenger to Tilak foun- 
ded the Satyashodak Samaj (‘Truth Seek- 
ing Society’) in 1873, which publicised the 
idea of the sudras and adi-sudras as the 
ksatriyas of a previous era (O’Hanlon 
1985). What is interesting about a number 
of these challenges is that they largely 
worked within the framework of Orien- 
talist and nationalist assumptions about 
Hindu community, inverting the meaning 
of caste, but rarely challenging the exis- 
tence of a ‘Hindu’ communal voice. 

Yet the idea of a distinctively ‘Hindu’ 
politics in the subcontinent was really 
made possible in the 1920s and 1930s, 
ironically by the very success and amor- 
phousness of the Indian National Con- 
gress itself and the nature of its own 
religious publicity. There were practical 
and ideological reasons for this. Malaviya, 
along with a host of other leaders active 
in the Hindu Sabhas or Arya Samaj, was 
subsumed within the Congress during the 
Non-Cooperation movement of 1920-22. 
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With the political successes of the Con- 
gress in the 1930s, it seemed to many of 
these leaders that longstanding exclusion 
from the Congress Party framework 
might amount to political isolation. 
Gandhi’s philosophy of satyagraha (lit- 
erally, ‘truth force’) and ahimsa and the 
very style of his ascetic approach clearly 
brought selected Hindu symbols into the 
practice of agitational politics. In some 
cases, Gandhi’s manipulation of popular 
Hindu symbolism was more explicit: 
references to ‘Ramrajya’, ongoing move- 
ments to assert the role of untouchables 
within the Hindu community, celebrations 
of the all-embracing, tolerant and absor- 
bent nature of Hinduism, was easily 
associated in some Muslim minds with 
the programme of the Hindu Mahasabha. 
The whole notion of satyagraha volun- 
teering was to have an important impact 
on extreme Hindu nationalist institutions. 
But Gandhi was perhaps less important in 
generating this ambiguity in Congress 
politics than other leaders in the move- 
ment. Whereas Gandhi was adamant that 
national and religious identity should be 
independent variables, the programmatic 
manipulation of Hindu symbols had 
important effects as Congress rapidly 
extended its political mobilisation (and 
lost some of its control) through Civil 
Disobedience in the 1930s. Other leaders 
within the Congress were more directly 
and easily associated with Hindu mobili- 
sation, despite the secular image of the 
All India Congress Committee: P.D. 
Tandon, Sampurnanand and Balkrishna 
Sharma in Uttar Pradesh, for example, in 
different ways expressed a notion of 
Hindu political mobilisation. A host of 
other local leaders in this important 
region of India manipulated festivals and 
melas or appropriated Hindu symbolism 
and rhetoric throughout the 1930s and 
1940s. A comparable process occurred in 
the Bengal Congress in the 1940s (Chat- 
terji 1994). It was with some justification, 
by viewing this symbolic politics at least, 


that the Muslim League was able to claim 
from the late 1930s that the Congress was 
largely a ‘Hindu’ party. 

Running alongside these developments 
in nationalist politics and reacting to 
them was a more explicit Hindu nation- 
alist orientation within the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, and the emergence of a militant 
volunteer movement for Hindu san- 
gathan, the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS), in 1925. The latter party 
was relatively insignificant at the time of 
its appearance, and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha was still very weak in electoral 
terms. But the ideological development of 
Hindutva by V.D. Savarkar (a Chitpavan 
brahmana from Maharashtra) in 1923, 
and his subsequent leadership of the 
Hindu Mahasabha from 1937 were later 
to have enormous significance for Indian 
politics. Savarkar presented a new defini- 
tion of the Hindu nation, by shifting the 
emphasis away from religious identity and 
by setting up the notion of a broad Hindu 
culture and Hindu ‘race’. The RSS was 
allegedly founded by Dr Keshav Bahrain 
Hedgewar, and was based on an organi- 
sation of shakhas, or centres, aimed par- 
ticularly at transforming the lives of the 
young through systems of physical culture 
and ideological indoctrination in secret 
proceedings. Its recruitment occurred 
(and still occurs today) largely amongst 
small-town high-caste communities, and 
its khaki shorts-wearing volunteers were 
often prominent both in social service 
work and at the scenes of communal 
violence. 

That violence reached its peak in 1946- 
48, as the ‘two-nation’ theory and the 
prospect of the formation of Pakistan 
generated support for Hindu extremist 
parties. But in the aftermath of the vio- 
lence and the assassination of Gandhi by 
a member of the RSS in January 1948 
Nehruvian secularism gained the ascen- 
dant against a ‘right wing’ of the Con- 
gress under Patel and Tandon. The RSS 
was banned, and despite the subsequent 
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formation of the Bharatiya Jana Sangh in 
1951 out of the old Hindu Mahasabha 
and Congress right, Hindu identity poli- 
tics was something of a dead letter until 
the 1980s. By that stage, the context had 
changed dramatically: growing regional- 
ism and regionalist parties and the 
Mandal Commission proposals for caste- 
based quotas in government and educa- 
tion generated support for a revived high- 
caste party of ‘national unity’ which 
opposed the forces of ‘national disin- 
tegration’. It wasn’t just the newly mod- 
elled Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) in 
1981 which set out to adopt this national 
unity strategy, or the more extreme Shiv 
Sena in Bombay. Rajiv Gandhi and the 
Congress also played the ‘Hindu’ card in 
the 1984 elections, following the assassi- 
nation of his mother, Indira Gandhi, by 
her own Sikh bodyguards in October 1984 
and the subsequent anti-Sikh riots. 

One central point of Rajiv’s Hindu 
symbolism was the disputed Ayodhya 
Babri Masjid (mosque), which he 
reopened - a mosque claimed by Hindu 
parties to be constructed on the site of a 
temple celebrating the birthplace of the 
god Rama. The temple-mosque dispute 
had been simmering since Independence. 
But there was inconsistency in Congress’s 
promotion of religious politics too, indi- 
cative of its declining authority and help- 
lessness in the face of political and 
regional challenges. Rajiv Gandhi pushed 
through a deeply conservative Muslim 
Women’s Bill to placate Muslim opinion. 
By the end of the 1980s, forty years of 
Congress rule began to crumble. The vic- 
tory of the Janata Dal in the 1989 elec- 
tions, which implemented the Mandal 
Commission recommendations on caste 
reservations in the midst of the Ayodhya 
dispute, paved the way for the rise of the 
BJP and its associated Hindu institutions 
under the umbrella of the Sangh Parivar. 

An important member of the Parivar, 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP; World 
Hindu Council), founded in 1964 against 


the perceived threat from Christian mis- 
sionary activity, spearheaded an agitation 
to ‘rebuild’ the temple at Ayodhya on the 
eve of the election in 1989. This move was 
supported by the BJP through one of its 
key leaders, L.K. Advani, who undertook 
a rathyatra - a journey by chariot across 
India. Two years later, with a BJP gov- 
ernment in office in Uttar Pradesh, 
crowds spurred on by the VHP, RSS and 
Bajrang Dal tore down the Babri Masjid, 
helping to generate further Hindu- 
Muslim rioting across India. The VHP is 
underpinned by a sense of Hindu inse- 
curity which links both to fears of con- 
version and to a more deep-seated desire 
to build a national Hindu church. Since 
its foundation the VHP had attempted to 
endow Hinduism with a sacred book and 
to provide a church and ecclesiastical 
structure along the lines of the Semitic 
faiths. Since the 1980s the VHP and 
Sangh Parivar as a whole have been very 
quick to take advantage of the popular- 
isation of electronic, television and audio 
and video media - a communications 
revolution that has arrived on the back of 
economic liberalisation in India (Rajago- 
pal 2001). 

Once the BJP was finally able to lead 
the formation of a government at the 
centre in India in 1998 and 1999, its Hin- 
dutva ideologies were watered down. The 
need to maintain alliances with regional 
parties to stay in power and to challenge 
the only other serious contender at the 
centre - the Congress - are the main fac- 
tors responsible for this shift. It is a 
change that has threatened to drive a 
wedge between the BJP and its traditional 
allies in the VHP and RSS. But despite 
this moderation and the promises of sta- 
bilised relations with Pakistan in 2003, the 
presence of a BJP government did little to 
ease international relations in South Asia. 
In 1998 both India and Pakistan tested 
nuclear devices and were intransigent in 
the face of the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty. Nor has the passion surrounding 
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Ayodhya died down. In one of the saddest 
episodes of post- 1947 Indian politics, the 
year 2002 was marred by a state-spon- 
sored pogrom of Gujarat’s Muslim min- 
ority. Again, the violence was originally 
linked to the Babri Masjid at Ayodhya. 
The initial attacks were carried out in 
response to a Muslim assault on a train 
carriage carrying Hindu activists from the 
site of the demolished mosque. 

To understand the rise of Hindu 
nationalism in India in recent decades it is 
important to consider the crisis of Con- 
gress legitimacy in the 1970s and 1980s, 
against the context of an opening econ- 
omy, threats of regional disintegration 
and the maturation of caste-based poli- 
tics. But this does not provide a full 
explanation. It is still necessary to study 
how and why Indian secularism was so 
easily contested by Hindu parties, expos- 
ing its essential fragility. And to chart the 
history of Indian secularism, it is neces- 
sary to consider why notions of Hindu 
identity have entered political movements 
across the spectrum - even those that 
have outwardly championed the secular 
state. 

See also : Ahimsa; Arjuna; Arthasastra; 
Ayodhya; Bhagavadglta; Bhakti; Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandala; Bharatiya Janata 
Party; Brahmacarya; Brahmana; Brahnio 
Samaj; Buddhism, relationship with Hindu- 
ism; Caste; Chatterjee, Bankim Chandra; 
Dalits; Dayananda Saraswati, Swami; 
Dharma; Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; 
Ganesa; Hedgewar, Keshav Baliram; 
Hindu; Hindu Mahasabha; Hinduism; Hin- 
duism, modern and contemporary; Hin- 
dutva; Indo-European traditions; Indus 
Valley Civilisation; Jainism, relationship 
with Hinduism; Jones, Sir William; Karma 
(as path); Kautilya; Krsna; Lajpat Rai, 
Lala; Mahabharata; Malaviya, Pandit 
Madan Mohan; Mandir; Matha; National- 
ism; Orientalism; Pandit; Phule, Jotirao; 
Raja; Rama; Ramayana; Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh; Roy, Rammohan; 


Sacred animals; Sacred languages; Sangh 
Parivar; Sankara; Sati; Savarkar, Vinayat 
Damodar; Shiv Sena; Tagore, Deben- 
dranath; Tilak, Bal Gangadhar; Varna; 
Veda; Vedanta; VIrasaivas; Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad; War and peace 

William Gould 
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PONGAL 

The pongal (or poiikal) ritual, celebrated 
particularly by Tamils, involves the cere- 
monial, open-air cooking of rice, often 
with added jaggery or nuts, by auspicious, 
fertile married women (sumaiikali). 
Pongal has a milky, pudding-like con- 
sistency, because it is made from raw 
grain, not the parboiled variety used in 
daily cuisine, which is not washed to 
remove excess starch. The cooking pro- 
cess is special too, and every step, espe- 
cially the moment of coming to the boil, 
is marked by prolonged kuruvai trills 
from the cook and her neighbours. Some 
is offered to a deity, the rest shared out 
and consumed by members of the social 
unit involved. 
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Both materially and conceptually, 
pongal is a process. ‘Pongal’ itself is a 
verbal noun (‘boiling’, ‘overflowing’, 
‘flourishing’). This state is brought about 
by fire, in accordance with the idea that 
red or hot substances bring about trans- 
formations, whereas whiteness is linked to 
stasis (Beck 1969: 556). Pongal cooking 
seems in fact to be the archetype of South 
Indian transformational symbolism, as 
regards both agriculture and cosmology. 

In Tamil Nadu, the rite occurs in two 
distinct contexts: just outside the home 
during the Pongal festival at the start of 
the month of Tai (mid-January); and out- 
side village goddess temples during their 
annual festivals. Tai Pongal marks the 
winter solstice, when the sun begins its 
progress northwards. Goddess Pongal 
marks her movement into the body of her 
hereditary medium during the festival, 
exemplifying the common ritual associa- 
tion between Hindu deities and round 
pots of consecrated water. 

The Tamil festival calendar is enmeshed 
within the cycle of rice cultivation, which 
has always been economically and cultu- 
rally crucial to the Tamil region (Fuller 
1992). For most areas dependent upon 
tank irrigation, the growing season 
extends from mid-Purattasi (October) until 
mid-Tai (February). Although Tai Pongal 
is often described as a harvest festival, the 
cooking process encapsulates this entire 
rice-growing cycle. Thus, raw rice is 
placed in a pot of water, just as seed grain 
is strewn over flooded fields; both pot and 
field represent the womb of the goddess 
(Biardeau 1972: 186); the heating of rice 
in the pot corresponds to the ripening 
crop in the fields, the boiling to the har- 
vest, and so on. Tai Pongal is also partly 
an offering to the sun (Reiniche 1979: 
66ff.) to enlist its aid in drying out the 
ripening crop or as a first-fruits offering. 

See also: Calendar; Deities, village and 
local; Food; Utsava; Women’s rites 

Anthony Good 
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POPE, GEORGE UGLOW 
( 1820 - 1908 ) 

English missionary and scholar of Tamil. 
Pope first went to India as a Wesleyan 
missionary in 1839, later joining the 
Church of England, in which he was 
ordained as a priest in 1848. Much of 
Pope’s work as a missionary was in the 
field of education. After his return from 
India, Pope became Lecturer in Tamil at 
Oxford from 1886 until his death. He 
published editions and translations of 
several major religious texts in Tamil, 
including the Tirukkural, ascribed to Tir- 
uvalluvar and the first complete translation 
of the Tiruvacakam of Manikkavacakar, 
part of the Saiva canon Tirumurai. Pope 
found it ‘not improbable’ that Tiruvalluvar 
had been influenced by Christian ideas 
introduced to him by Armenian traders in 
Mylapore (later scholars have argued that 
beyond its pragmatic and empirical moral 
code it reflects mostly a Jaina point of view). 

See also: Hinduism, history of scholarship; 
Manikkavacakar; Nayanmar 

Will Sweetman 
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POPULAR AND VERNACULAR 
TRADITIONS 

General features 

The traditions of popular Hinduism are 
generally non-textual, with their data 
transmitted orally, through vernacular 
songs, sayings, spells and the routinised 
expressions that comprise performative 
possession; visually, through specific types 
of imagery; and gesturally, through a wide 
variety of ritual observances. Its principal 
practices - of venerating superhuman 
entities through feeding and of attempting 
to communicate with the same through a 
variety of ritual divination techniques and 
controlled or uncontrolled possession - 
rarely require the mediation of religious 
specialists. When such are required, these 
are generally of a ‘shamanic’ type and are 
often persons from low-caste or ‘tribal' 
backgrounds - the Ojhas of Uttar Pra- 
desh, Bhopas of Rajasthan, Baigas of 
Madhya Pradesh, Camis of Tamil Nadu, 
Balians of Bali, etc. 

The deities (devas or devatas in much 
of South Asia; bhutas and kalas in Bali) 
of popular Hinduism are embodied either 
through the human body itself (in posses- 
sion) or through elements found in both 
the natural surroundings and local human 
culture - stones, trees, living water, wells, 
food grains, ashes, cow dung, paint, 
powder, rope, household or agricultural 
implements, etc. They may permanently 


or intermittently inhabit these ‘supports' 
of their own accord, be induced to enter 
into them for the duration of a rite, or 
have rudimentary bodies constructed out 
of them - bodies that are ‘fed’ and some- 
times made to ‘grow’ by the layering of 
organic or inorganic matter into an 
abstract or anthropomorphic form. 

These deities are worshipped in the 
domestic space of the home or at their 
‘place’ (sthana) - the site where they 
manifest themselves in a village or urban 
neighbourhood, the fields or the wild. 
These tutelary gods of the place (grama- 
devatas) are the most universal objects of 
worship in popular Hinduism. Often 
simply called ‘Mother’ (Mam in Hindi; 
Amman in Tamil), ‘Father’ (Bap in 
Hindi), Grandmother (Aijma in Nepali) 
or ‘Chief’ (Thakur), gramadevatas incor- 
porate every life-form, substance, struc- 
ture and energy that make up a given 
locale, including the living, the dead, 
plant and animal life, houses, fields, 
watercourses and stones. The deity is the 
community, just as the community is the 
deity (Huyler 1999: 102). In addition to 
their daily veneration for the continued 
protection of the community, gramadeva- 
tas also become the objects of occasional 
or votive rites, for example when the 
foundation for a new home or public 
building is being laid or a well being dug, 
or when the seasonal work of planting 
and harvesting crops commences. 

Shrines of popular Hindu deities are 
generally minimalist, often nothing more 
than a stone or rudimentary image placed 
on a slab beneath a tree (when the tree 
itself is not the object of worship). They 
may also be temporary structures, erected 
for the duration of a particular rite. A 
multiplicity of deities will often be present 
at a shrine, clustered together in a variety 
of ways that are often indicative of the 
intricate network of symbiotic relation- 
ships that obtain between the human, the 
divine, the demonic and the dead in tra- 
ditional South Asian societies. The deities 
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of popular Hinduism are, before all else, 
multiple, veritable hordes of supernatural 
entities that often belong to families, clans 
or lineages whose kinship structures are 
patterned after those of human society. 
Female deities - Goddesses (devls), Mothers 
(matrs or matrkas), Female Seizers (gra- 
hanls), Female Dryads (yaksinls, dakki- 
nls), Female Serpents (naginls), the 
divinised heroines called Faithful Wives 
(satis) and the demonised Female Dead 
(bhutnls), etc. - have a far greater pre- 
sence in popular traditions than in the 
more male-deity-oriented devotional cults 
of ‘classical Hinduism’. 

While many of these divine families or 
aggregates are classified into named and 
numbered groups - the ubiquitous Seven 
Sisters and Sixty-four Sorceresses (caum- 
sat yoginl); the Seven River Nymphs (sati 
asara) of Maharashtra; the Fifty-two 
Virile Heroes (bavan blr) and Fifty-two 
Horrifies (bavan bherumjl) of Rajasthan; 
the Fifty-six Removers (chappan vinayaka) 
of Varanasi, etc. - they are more often a 
numberless aggregate. Such is particularly 
the case with the demonic or unhappy dead 
(bhuta-preta in much of North India; pey 
in Tamil Nadu etc.), who, although rela- 
tively weak, can wreak havoc when they 
seek to avenge themselves on their living 
families or fellow townsmen, whom they 
hold responsible for their often untimely 
deaths as well as their unsettled post- 
mortem condition. Especially dangerous 
and vindictive are the ravening spirits of 
women who have died in childbirth or as 
the result of male abuse (chudels in much 
of North India; yaksls in Kerala; kich- 
kinnis in Nepal, etc). 

In this respect, many of the deities of 
popular Hinduism are ‘family gods’, 
deceased members of an extended family 
or clan-group who are venerated in order 
that they protect, rather than torment, 
their living relatives. Here, one’s tutelary 
family or clan deity (kuladevata in 
northern South Asia; kulam tevam in 
Tamil Nadu; digu dyah in the Kath- 


mandu Valley) will often be an idealised 
ancestor that has been ‘domesticated’, 
through a worship cult, from a source 
of affliction into a protector of the 
households of the extended family unit. 
In this respect, one may view the pan- 
theon of popular Hindu deities as an 
unbroken continuum of beings, shading 
from the living to the dead, the auspicious 
to the noxious, and the divine to the 
demonic. 

The Hindus in Bali have multiple 
household shrines, in which the ancestors, 
guardians of the living family, tutelary 
deities, etc. each have their particular 
place of worship, specialised offerings, 
etc. One of these shrines, called the sang- 
gah pengijeng, is often connected with a 
group of four deities called the kanda 
empat, the four divines siblings of every 
Balinese Hindu. As such, it is a family 
shrine in the sense that it serves to honour 
the spiritual (niskala) family whose line- 
age, even whose very substance, inter- 
penetrates that of the physical (sakala) 
human family. Although the members of 
this group of four have names that link 
them to high gods of ‘classical Hinduism’, 
their functions are identical to those of 
the kuladevatas and gramadevatas of 
South Asia, as they inhabit both the 
bodies of their human families and the 
immediate surroundings of the human 
community: cemeteries, rivers, stones and 
trees. Their behaviour also verges on the 
demonic, inasmuch as they eat the corp- 
ses of persons whose death rites were car- 
ried out at the wrong time, people who 
sleep at noon or walk around after sunset, 
or people who cut or climb trees on 
inauspicious days. Each of the four kanda 
empat has four modes of being, and each 
of the four has twenty-seven ‘young’, 
making for a divine family (nyama 
bajang) of 108 members (Eisemann 1989— 
90, 1: 5, 273). 

As in this Balinese case, the multiple 
clans or families of popular Hindu deities 
are considered to be arrayed behind a 
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leader or headman (or mistress), whom 
people will venerate in order that s/he 
control his or her minions. This sort of 
relationship is described in the circa tenth- 
century Kashmiri Netra Tantra, whose 
precepts continue to apply down to the 
present. In its nineteenth chapter are a 
series of instructions (verses 61 - 80 ) for 
persons afflicted by individual super- 
natural entities from one or another 
family (kula). In each case, one is to make 
offerings to the leader of that family: to 
the Lord of Obstacles (Vighnesa) for the 
Removers (vinayakas), the Lord of 
Deceased (Bhutesvara) for the Deceased 
(Bhutas) and Seizers (Grahas), the Ruler 
of the Demons (Raksodhipa) for the 
Demons (Raksasas), and Bhairava for the 
eight classes of multiple female beings 
‘born from a divine womb’ (devayo- 
nayah), etc. When satisfied by the offering 
made to them, these leaders bring the 
assaulting entity under control. In pre- 
sent-day north India, Bhairava, Nar- 
asimha and Hanuman (often called 
BalajI) are termed Bhutnathas (‘Lords of 
the Deceased’) and venerated in precisely 
this role. The same dynamic is found in 
coastal Andhra Pradesh, where Vlrabha- 
dra, who is identified as a fierce form or 
portion of the high god Siva, is called 
upon to control hordes of lesser vlrabha- 
dras, the wrathful spirits of dead infants. 
In these contexts, worship or veneration 
(puja) is rarely performed in a spirit of 
devotion (bhakti) and no bond of love 
links the human practitioner to the object 
of his or her practice. The goal is rather 
one of manipulation, control, or coercion 
and it is the ritual efficacy of the sacrifi- 
cial offering with its attendant mantra - 
or simply the fact of satiating the hunger 
of the object of worship with a gift of 
often non-vegetarian food (bali in South 
Asia; caru in Bah) - that is effective in 
nearly every case. 

Possession is extremely frequent in 
popular Hindu traditions. On the one 
hand, the generally malevolent beings one 


seeks to control often manifest themselves 
by possessing their human victims, pene- 
trating their minds and bodies and 
thereby causing sickness, miscarriage, 
nightmares, insomnia, insanity and death. 
On the other, controlled possession, by a 
‘shaman-type’ religious specialist, is a 
prime means of combating the same. In 
Rajastan, for example, Bhopas will induce 
Bherum-ji (Bhairava) to possess them in 
order to exorcise the malevolent deities or 
entities (especially the bhuta-preta) that 
posses their clients, either by frightening 
them off with threats or cajoling them 
with promises. Here, it is generally under- 
stood that possession is the sole means 
that these relatively weak entities have for 
communicating their desires to the living. 
Once their will is made known - through 
dream interpretation, induced possession 
or various divination techniques - a solu- 
tion is negotiated that is equitable to both 
parties. The possessing deity, or bhuta- 
preta needs - food, a worship cult, shrine, 
etc. - are satisfied, in exchange for which 
it ceases tormenting the living. In addi- 
tion to appeasing them, popular religious 
specialists will resort to a number of pro- 
phylactic techniques for warding off these 
malevolent beings, including the use of 
protective mantras, amulets, threads and 
nails to bind, immobilise and nail them 
down somewhere outside the boundaries 
of the human body and the inhabited 
space of the topocosm. Very often, the 
principles of ‘sympathetic magic’ are 
operative here. So, for example, the 
smallpox goddess is called Sltala (‘Cool- 
ing’) in north India, even though the 
prime symptom of her possession is the 
eruption of burning pustules or pox; and 
ritual treatment for smallpox entails, 
among other things, plunging her worship 
image into cold water and then having the 
patient drink a sip of that water. How- 
ever, not all instances of possession are 
unwelcome or harmful. Benevolent deities 
may possess their devotees, giving them 
healing powers or the power to walk 
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across a fire pit unscathed (Foulston 2002: 
141-9). 

Here popular Hinduism may be termed 
‘pragmatic’ religion, concerned with find- 
ing solutions to real life problems, as 
opposed to the ‘transcendental’ goals of 
devotional religion (liberation from the 
cycle of rebirth, union with the divine). In 
the latter case, the adoration offered by 
devotees to the high gods of their tradi- 
tion, in the controlled atmosphere of a 
religious festival or periodical ritual 
observance, is proactive. Conversely, the 
religious practices of popular Hinduism 
are generally reactive, with deities being 
propitiated because they have already 
erupted into people’s bodies, households, 
herds, fields and forests. Once appeased - 
fed with sacrificial oblations, offered a 
shrine or gratified with offerings of flow- 
ers, aromatics and fineries - they become 
nurturing, protective and life-giving. 

Popular Hinduism - in fact, popular 
South Asian religion in general - is also 
pragmatic in the sense that it is non- 
sectarian. On the one hand, Hindus will 
not hesitate to venerate the tomb (dargah) 
of a Muslim Saint (plr) if that saint’s 
charismatic power (baraka) to heal and 
resolve human problems is well known. 
On the other, the same local or regional 
god may be venerated as a Muslim plr 
by one community and a Hindu deity 
by another, as in the case of Gugga Plr 
(also known as Gugga Chauhan, Guru 
Gugga and Gugga Nath), who is wor- 
shipped for protection against snakebite 
by persons from all religious backgrounds 
throughout much of western and central 
India. Similarly, the bhutanatha Bhairava 
is widely worshipped for pragmatic 
reasons by North Indian and Nepali 
Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, Sikhs and Mus- 
lims alike. Deities such as these, both 
Hindu and non-Hindu, become the foci 
of regional pilgrimage networks and reli- 
gious festivals (melas), each having its 
own specific religious specialists and 
clienteles. 


‘Popular Hinduism’ and ‘classical 
Hinduism’ 

In all these respects, popular Hinduism is 
to be distinguished from the elite tradi- 
tions of ‘classical Hinduism’, which is 
textual, Sanskritic, monotheistic, translo- 
cal and transcendental. Yet it would be a 
mistake to assume, as most scholars and 
many South Asians have done since the 
colonial period, that the practices asso- 
ciated with popular Hinduism are limited 
to rural, low-caste, illiterate society. In 
spite of the fact that, since the advent of 
bhakti, ‘monotheistic’ devotion to one’s 
chosen deity (istadevata) - nearly always 
identified with a translocal ‘high god’ such 
as Visnu, Siva or the Great Goddess 
MahadevI - has been the hallmark of 
transcendental Hindu practice, Hindus 
have never ceased to venerate their family 
gods and local gods. Every Hindu has a 
kuladevata, by simple virtue of belonging 
to an extended family; and every locale, 
including urban neighbourhoods in such 
translocal pilgrimage centres as Varanasi, 
has its gramadevatas. In Varanasi, these 
include local goddesses - often identified 
with Sitala, whose shrines are located at 
the base of nlm (margosa) trees - as well 
as networks of local gods venerated as the 
eight Bhairavas, the fifty-six Vinayakas, 
etc. 

Every Hindu, male or female, urban or 
rural, literate or illiterate, high-status or 
low-status, will venerate one or another of 
the ‘popular’ goddesses of childbirth - 
often with offerings of blood or some 
blood substitute to ensure easy delivery 
and ward off complications, which are 
seen as the work of the unhappy or 
demonic dead - from pre-parturition until 
usually six days after birth. The cult of 
the ancestors, all of them family gods, is 
central to the religious life of every 
Hindu; and all Hindus will venerate a 
bhutanatha when the unhappy dead begin 
to haunt their dreams or trouble their 
waking lives. In times of particular 
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adversity, high-status Hindus from the 
‘pure castes' will go so far as to call upon 
local religious specialists to make an 
offering on their behalf to said deities, 
whose taste for impure blood offerings is 
well known. Translocal but non-scriptural 
gods like the dire Sani (the planet Saturn) 
are worshipped for pragmatic reasons by 
Hindus from every walk of life, with their 
shrines often attracting greater numbers 
of worshippers (on Saturday, in the case 
of Sani) than the high gods of ‘classical 
Hinduism’. 

While it is the case that the multiple 
deities of popular Hinduism have histori- 
cally been the objects of a virtually uni- 
versal veneration, the same cannot be said 
for the high gods, apart from those who 
appear in localised forms. Whereas all 
Hindus have worshipped the multiple 
deities of the lower echelons of the pan- 
theon from the time of the Arthaveda, 
only relatively cosmopolitan high-status 
Hindus have exclusively engaged in the 
devotional propitiation of the Hindu high 
gods. For nearly all other Hindus, the 
gods at the apex of the divine hierarchy 
have always been distant. Down to the 
present day, even those cases in which 
temples to Rama, Siva or Durga are 
found in rural settings, it may only be the 
high-status members of village society 
who worship the high god of that temple, 
for the simple reason that they may be 
considered to be too lofty and majestic to 
be concerned with the problems of the 
little man. The same holds for the great 
all-Indian temples and pilgrimage sites of 
the exalted gods of bhakti: they do not 
draw the rural masses (and it should be 
recalled that over 80 per cent of India’s 
Hindus live in its 650,000 villages). Until 
very recent years, a Hindu villager’s con- 
ceptual horizons did not extend far 
beyond the boundaries of his or her own 
village and fields, and many continue to 
live in such a spatially circumscribed uni- 
verse. And, in spite of the fact that the 
transportation and communications revo- 


lutions are pushing back the boundaries 
of that space, every Hindu - including the 
traditional exponents of translocal, trans- 
cendent forms of Hinduism - comes from 
somewhere, and continues to venerate 
family and local gods that remain linked 
to a specific clan group and tied to the 
soil of a specific place. For all these rea- 
sons, the term ‘popular Hinduism’ ought 
to be applied to the entire Hindu popula- 
tion of South and Southeast Asia, 
because every Hindu is always already 
a person from a particular family and 
place. 

More than this, the use of the term 
‘classical Hinduism’ is quite arbitrary, 
since there is nothing intrinsically norma- 
tive about bhakti-style monotheistic 
devotion to a high god. This is the case 
for a number of reasons, beyond the 
simple question of numbers. The first of 
these is methodological. As Christopher 
Fuller has observed, models of Hinduism 
that favour translocal, Sanskritic, trans- 
cendental styles of belief and practice as 
the ‘Great Tradition’ - in contra- 
distinction to the ‘Little Tradition’ of 
popular, local, vernacular, pragmatic 
forms of the same - ‘primarily connote a 
Brahmanical standard for evaluation, a 
paradigm of the normatively most dis- 
tinguished or prestigious’. However, 
scholars who embrace such models 
commit ‘a stock anthropological error 
converting] an indigenous, ideological 
distinction into an analytical concept, and 
then applying] it to the empirical evi- 
dence to try to divide what is actually 
united by common underlying themes and 
principles’ (Fuller 1992: 27-28). The 
Brahmanical standard of Sanskritic 
Hinduism, while neither monolithic nor 
unchallenged, becomes enshrined as nor- 
mative, and, following a tautological form 
of reasoning, ‘classical Hinduism’ is 
reduced to what modern-day brahmanas 
and their imitators think and do (or say 
they do), to the institutions they patron- 
ise, the gods they worship, etc. 
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Clearly, such two-tiered essentialist 
models of the ‘Great Tradition’ or of 
‘classical’ and ‘popular’ Hinduism are 
unsatisfactory. A compelling alternative, 
which has been convincingly presented by 
Richard Cohen (1998: 361) on the subject 
of fifth-century images of Buddhist deities 
at the Ajanta Caves in Maharashtra, is to 
make a distinction between ‘local’ and 
‘translocaF deities and their respective 
worship forms and clienteles. The divine 
is always emplaced for the simple reason 
that people live, work and worship in 
places, places that have always already 
been inhabited by deities particular to 
those locales. The deities are therefore 
justified in demanding worship, if only 
because the territory of every human set- 
tlement, building, well and path originally 
belonged to them. 

The same rule in fact applies to the 
worship sites of the translocal gods of 
Hinduism: at any given great temple or 
pan-South Asian pilgrimage site, the 
translocal god will always be identified by 
his or her local name, and the worship 
cult at that site will be marked by the 
local setting and its pantheon. Thus, 
although from a translocal perspective 
grounded in the Puranic Sakta mythology 
it is, in essence, the same Great Goddess 
(MahadevI) who is present at both the 
massive temple of Mlnaksi at Madurai in 
Tamil Nadu and Vaisno Devi in Jammu, 
pilgrims and devotees will call these god- 
desses by their particular site-specific 
names and approach them in different 
ways, based on the local mythology, pan- 
theon, topography, history and so forth. 
In this context, translocal gods have 
always also had specific local identities. 
The converse - of a local god having a 
translocal identity - also occurs, for 
example in the identification, through 
mythological discourse, of numerous local 
Bhairavas of Rajastan and the Kath- 
mandu Valley with KasI Kal Bhaironath, 
the principal Bhairava of Varanasi, whose 
temple is a mandatory stopping place for 


pilgrims to that city. In fact, it is through 
just this sort of historical process that 
various local deities have come to be 
identified with or as translocal gods. 

In spite of the fact that all of the 
translocal Hindu gods are local when they 
are venerated in their particular temples, 
shrines and pilgrimage sites (Tlrthas), 
they may nonetheless be perceived to be 
purely translocal, universal and unalter- 
able when viewed through the lens of 
Sanskrit mythology, elite doctrine or 
meditative practice. This is the worldview 
of Hindus whose devotional styles are 
purely translocal, for whom the godhead 
is a single essence manifesting in multiple 
images, forms and names. This is a min- 
ority worldview, however, which can only 
be wholly embraced by those Hindus 
whose religious life is not anchored to a 
particular locale; that is, Hindus with a 
cosmopolitan lifestyle and sense of place. 
These are of three types: (1) brahmana 
and other high-status groups whose place 
at the top of the socio-religious hierarchy 
has always afforded them an all-encom- 
passing god’s-eye view of the universe 
from the elevated centre of the Hindu 
pantheon; (2) persons who are itinerant 
by profession or avocation (traders, mer- 
chants, member of certain religious orders); 
and (3) persons recently ‘displaced’ 
through urbanisation and emigration. 

The history of Hindu deities 

Now, in the present-day Indian (but not 
Nepalese or Indonesian) contexts of 
Hindu reform, neo-bhakti and exclusivist 
claims concerning the hindutva of a 
highly Brahmanaised body of doctrines, 
worship styles and religious institutions - 
and in the light of the growing grassroots 
support for such an exclusivist position - 
one might be tempted to allow that 
bhakti-style devotionalism to a unique 
translocal god does indeed constitute 
‘classical Hinduism’ and the ‘Great Tra- 
dition’ in every sense of the term. These 
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traditions are not, however, ahistorical, 
and those forms of Hinduism that may 
appear to be normative for a growing 
number of Indians in the early twenty- 
first century become entirely relativised 
when viewed through the lens of historical 
change. 

To begin, none of the high gods of 
classical Hinduism enjoyed a worship cult 
in the Veda that is in any way comparable 
to their place in their modern-day trans- 
local traditions. Yet, fully half of the 
hymns in the Arthaveda are devoted to 
protection against demonic entities that 
are the sources of disease and other sour- 
ces of human unhappiness, and to pre- 
cisely the sorts of multiple deities and 
religious practices that have prevailed, 
without a break, down to the present day, 
in local Hindu traditions. The nymphs of 
the Arthaveda played the same roles and 
were propitiated in the same ways in the 
first millennium bce as are the Seven River 
Nymphs in present-day Maharastra. 

Furthermore, certain deities of present- 
day popular Hinduism were once high 
gods of translocal cults patronised by 
kings and other high-status Hindus. A 
prime example, is SasthI (‘She of the 
Sixth’), who is identified in the Mahab- 
harata as the spouse of the epic war-god 
Skanda. SasthI is also identified with Sri, 
the goddess of royal sovereignty in the 
circa third-century bce Mdnava Grhyasu- 
tra , and whose image figures on coins 
minted in the Kushan and Yaudheya per- 
iods as well as on royal temple sculptures 
for over a thousand years - from Kushan- 
era images down to at least the eleventh 
century of the Common Era at Khajur- 
aho. SasthI is today regarded as a ‘folk 
goddess’, worshipped in village settings as 
a stone beneath a tree. To call SasthI a 
goddess of popular Hinduism on the basis 
of present-day norms is inappropriate in 
the light of her earlier status as a royal, 
translocal goddess, and it remains the 
case that her worship cult has remained 
unchanged for over two thousand years, 


a claim that cannot be made by many of 
the gods. 

Since the time of Panini, Hindu textual 
traditions have commonly referred to the 
multiple deities of popular Hinduism as 
laukika devatas, a term having basically 
the same semantic field as the Buddhist 
vyantara devatas (‘intermediate deities’, 
as opposed to enlightened bodhisvattvas) 
and the Jain devas (gods, as opposed to 
tlrthankaras or jinas). A number of sour- 
ces from the beginning of the Common 
Era identify the devatas with Yaksas. 
When one examines early data on the 
yaksas, one finds that both they and their 
female counterparts, the Yaksinls, played 
the same roles in the past as do the local 
gods of modern-day South Asia and 
Indonesia. The male Yaksas and female 
Yaksinls that protect the villages, cities, 
sacred groves, rivers, pools and mountains 
with which they were identified were the 
most ubiquitous deities of the Kushan 
and Gupta periods. Yaksas and Yaksinls 
were carnivorous and had great appetites, 
as the Rdmdyana makes clear in its ety- 
mology of their name, which, derived 
from the imperative form of the root 
yaks, would mean ‘may we gobble’ (yak- 
samah). However, the Dhatupatha, a list 
of ancient verb-roots ascribed to Panini, 
glosses the verb yaksayate as simply 
meaning ‘to worship, honour’, in the light 
of which the Yaksas were simply ‘the 
worshipped’. 

Because their shrines were frequently 
located at the base of trees, the term 
Yaksa has often been translated as 
‘Dryad’, and the early iconography of 
Yaksinls nearly always represents these as 
lithe female figures entwined in trees that 
have burst into blossom from their simple 
fecundating touch. Female deities like 
the smallpox goddesses Sitala and 
Mariamma - the medieval and modern 
heiresses of the Yaksinls - continue to be 
offered food in shrines at the bases of 
trees, which they inhabit and ‘possess’ like 
the human bodies they also frequently 
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afflict, although they may also occupy 
shrines or temples. The ancient Yaksas’ 
and Yaksinls’ proclivity for possessing 
humans is underscored in the earliest 
mythic account described in epic, ayurve- 
dic and tantric literature. Standard treat- 
ments for Yaksa possession, found in all 
of these sources, include blood offerings 
made at the base of trees and the tying of 
protective threads around the arms and 
legs of the afflicted. 

According to these sources the child- 
god Skanda is himself intimately related 
to these hungry, angry female deities who 
possess and destroy those who neglect to 
worship them. Another child-god whose 
mythology is linked to the same is Krsna, 
whose slaying of the female demon (rak- 
sasl) Putana is also attested in the 
Mahabharata. According to the Bhciga- 
vata Purana version of this story, when 
the cowherding women of Vraja find 
Putana’s massive body lying dead on the 
ground beside the infant Krsna, they 
wave a cow-tail brush over him, bathe 
him in bovine urine and, using cow dung, 
write the names of Visnu over his twelve 
limbs to protect him. They then utter 
mantras over each of his limbs as they 
evoke the various demonic minions of 
childhood diseases against which their 
spells are meant to protect him. Among 
those mentioned are the dakinls, Ghouls, 
Dryads, Protectors, Vinayakas, Mothers 
and the male Epilepsy Demon (Apas- 
mara). Whereas, however, these practices 
and the multiple deities who are their 
objects are extremely ancient and have 
continued virtually unchanged down to 
the present day, the Bhagavata Purana is a 
chronicle of the post-Gupta age elevation 
of the cult of a local cowherding god 
named Krsna-Gopala to translocal status, 
through his identification with the Vedic 
god Visnu. 

Like all of the multiple devatas, the 
Yaksas and Yaksinls of these pre-colonial 
traditions would, when worshipped with 
offerings of food, protect from the very 


same afflictions that they otherwise inflict 
on humans. The ravening Yaksinls, when 
satisfied, protect human foetuses and 
infants; and Yaksas who were the cause of 
epidemics protected against the same 
when worshipped. The Yaksas and Yak- 
sinls were also considered to be powerful 
oracles and possessors of spells, charms 
and magic, and most especially as super- 
natural agents of virility and endowers of 
genitalia. This last feature appears to 
correspond to the configuration of Yaksa 
shrines: the basic constituents of a Yaksa 
caitya were a flat platform or clay brick, a 
conical aniconic representation of the 
Yaksa or a colossal anthropomorphic 
image of the same, sometimes accom- 
panied by an enormous phallus. Much of 
the early iconography of the emerging 
high god Siva, most particularly his 
representation as a great anthropomorphic 
figure emerging in bas-relief from a mas- 
sive lingam, is likely derived from earlier 
representations of Yaksas. In a more gen- 
eral sense, the most powerful and presti- 
gious images of the high Hindu gods - 
which are naturally occurring or self-gen- 
erating rather than fashioned according 
to normative iconographic precept, and in 
which those gods are naturally present - 
are identical to those local Yaksa-type 
deities: Siva’s svayambhu lingams; Visnu’s 
salagramas and the Great Goddess’ 
pindis (in northwestern India) are all 
simple unhewn stones. 

In fact, the origins of all of the trans- 
local gods of classical Hinduism, as well 
as their worship forms and cubic prac- 
tices, can be traced back to Yaksa-type 
cults of local deities. Independent of their 
mythologies, each of the high gods of 
‘classical Hinduism’ originally came from 
elsewhere. Each began as a local tutelary 
deity, worshipped without devotion or the 
protection of a particular people, territory 
and way of life, and was identified either 
as a Yaksa, serpent, mountain, river or 
some other specific element of a given 
local landscape, before being elevated, 
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through the mythologising efforts of 
emergent sectarian groups, to the high 
status of a high god of bhakti, during the 
first millennium of the Common Era. 

These translocal gods are all compo- 
sites of pre-existing local, regional or sec- 
tarian deities. The divine person of Visnu, 
for example, was composed by north 
Indian Bhagavata sectarians who con- 
catenated the mythologies and attributes 
of a heroic Yadava warrior named Krsna 
from the Dvaraka region of Gujarat, a 
local pastoral deity named Krsna Gopala 
from the Mathura region of Uttar Pra- 
desh, a god of abundance named Vasu- 
deva, a Vedic solar deity named Visnu 
and a deified sage named Narayana. 
Later, Tamil Alvars, the original expo- 
nents of bhakti in South India, would 
identify Mayon, a local ‘black’ deity with 
the black god of the north (the name 
Krsna also means ‘black’). Following an 
interpretive strategy that became the 
modus operandi of Puranic commenta- 
tors in particular, what were originally 
names of independent local or regional 
deities became reduced to the multiple 
names or epithets of the one transcendent 
Visnu. Similarly, nearly everyone of 
the avataras of Visnu has its own regio- 
nal and historical antecedents, which 
originally had no intrinsic connection 
with Visnu, but with whom they later 
became identified in Sanskritic textual 
traditions. 

This sort of strategy, of identifying 
local deities with translocal high gods, is 
particularly transparent in the Kath- 
mandu Valley, where the multiple local 
mothers (mals) and grandmothers 
(ajimas) of indigenous, pre-Tantric tradi- 
tions have been incorporated, over the 
centuries, into mandalas of Tantric 
deities, with whom they have been identi- 
fied. Nearly always, these local goddesses 
retain their local identities in open-air 
shrines (plthas, ‘mounds’; or maiti gharas, 
‘mother houses’) located on the periph- 
eries of their communities, at which they 


are most often worshipped as simple 
stones; while their translocal identities, as 
Tantric goddesses belonging to a pan- 
theon of Tantric high gods, are the object 
of worship in a lineage house (deochems) 
within the inhabited area of the commu- 
nity, where they are often represented in 
ways that correspond to the iconographic 
programme of the Tantric texts. Nepalis 
recognise the relationship between these 
local and the translocal goddesses, and 
refuse to deem that the cult of either is 
more normative than, or superior to, the 
other. Here as elsewhere in the Hindu 
world (with the possible exception of 
recent diaspora Hindus cut off from a 
sense of ‘place’), the pantheons and wor- 
ship practices of local gods constitute the 
mainstream, as they have for over two 
thousand years. 

See also-. Alvars; Apasmara; Avatara; 
Ayurveda; Bhagavatas; Bhakti; Bhutas; 
Blood sacrifice; Buddhism, relationship 
with Hinduism; Caste; Dakinls; Deities; 
Deities, domestic and family; Deities, folk 
and popular; Deities, village and local; 
Diaspora; Durga; Dvaraka; Gramadevatas; 
Grhyasutras; Hanuman; Hindutva; 
Istadevata; Jainism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Krsna; Kula; Kuladevata; Madurai; 
Magic; Mahabharata; MahadevI; Mantra; 
Mariamma; Mathura; MlnaksI; Nagas; 
Navagrahas; Panini; Pecciyamma; Posses- 
sion; Puja; Puranas; Putana; Raksasas; 
Rama; Ramayana; Religious specialists; 
Sakti; Samhitas; Shrines, wayside; Sikh- 
ism, Relationship with Hinduism; SItala; 
Siva; Skanda; SasthI; Tantras; TIrthayatra; 
Vaisno Devi; Varanasi; Varna; Visnu; 
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POSSESSION 

Possession is an important aspect of local 
religious practice, being the pivotal ritual 
in many festivals. Possession by a deity is 
generally desired and may be invoked by 
the mortal, whereas possession by an 
unhappy spirit is not desirable and can be 
harmful. Possession provides the deity 
(generally a goddess) with a direct means 
of communication with their devotees and 
is generally dependent on the will of the 
goddess. For example, in Orissa a local 
woman is regularly considered to be pos- 
sessed by the goddess SantosI Mata. In 
her role as the vehicle of the goddess’s 
power she is able to heal those that are 
sick and give advice to those who are in 
need of it (Foulston 2002: 145-49). Pos- 
session by SantosI Mata appears to be a 
feature of local worship in the Bhuba- 
neswar area, although she would not 
normally be considered a local goddess. 
In the case of possession by a deity, the 
person who is possessed may be regarded 
as being specially chosen. Possession is 
also a prominent feature of local worship 


in Tamil Nadu and the term for it, 
iranku, means to ‘descend’. The person 
on which the deity is thought to have 
descended is then referred to as a camyati, 
or ‘god-dancer’ (Diehl 1956: 177). There are 
those who claim that they are in control 
of a range of negative spirits by the use of 
mantras. They inflict an undesirable pos- 
session onto their unfortunate victims and 
then offer to exorcise the spirit for them 
for a price (Foulston 2002: 97-98). 

In both Orissa and Tamil Nadu, pos- 
session is common on three main occa- 
sions, particularly during goddess festival 
proceedings. Often the first occasion is 
during the ceremony that invokes the 
power of the goddess into a symbolic pot 
or sakti kalasam (kumbhamata). The 
second occasion is during the main pro- 
cession, if there is one, around the temple, 
during which the pujari and other key 
figures may become possessed. Perhaps 
the most important occasion when pos- 
session takes place is at the climax of the 
festival, particularly if a fire walk or a 
blood sacrifice is the central ritual. The 
beating of a metal gong most often brings 
on the possessed state. 

Possession represents a key aspect of 
many festival proceedings, but PJ. Claus 
has recorded evidence of at least one fes- 
tival at which possession is the focus 
(Claus 1975: 47-58). In the Siri festival 
celebrated in South Kanara District, 
Mysore, the goddess and her descendants 
possess those, including different caste 
groups, who have assembled for the festi- 
val. The most experienced participants 
consider themselves to be possessed by 
Siri herself. As far as I am aware, this 
focus on mass possession is rare, with the 
more common occurrence being that pos- 
session only happens to a select few, most 
commonly to the attendant pujari. 

See also : Blood sacrifice; Caste; Deities; 
Kumbhamata; Mandir; Mantra; Religious 
specialists; Sakti; SantosI Mata; Utsava 

Lynn Foulston 
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PRABHUPADA, A.C. 
BHAKTIVEDANTA SWAMI 

Prabhupada, A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami, 
or more simply ‘Prabhupada’ as he was 
known to his followers, founded the Hare 
Krsna movement. At his death in 1977 he 
was head of a global religious organisation 
with centres in America, Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Australasia, and with an active 
presence in his homeland of India. He 
was guru to thousands of devotees and 
known by many as a populariser of devo- 
tional Hinduism centred on love of Krsna. 
He was author of some fifty books, includ- 
ing BhagavadgTta as It Is and Krsna, copies 
of which had been distributed in airports, 
streets and bookshops around the world. 

Born Abhay Charan De in Bengal in 
1896, he encountered the Gaudlya Vais- 
nava Mission, a movement inspired by the 
teachings of Caitanya, whilst working as a 
chemist. He was initiated by Bhaktisid- 
dhanta Saraswati in 1932, and, on his 
advice, began to write in English about 
love of Krsna, founding the magazine 
Back to Godhead in 1944. After retiring 
from work and family responsibilities, he 
entered the samnyasa order in 1959 and 
took the name Bhaktivedanta Swami. He 
began the lengthy task of translating and 
commenting upon the Bhagavata Purana, 
and then took the bold move in 1965 of 
taking the message of devotion to Krsna 
to the West. In New York his unusual and 
uncompromising appearance and beliefs 
struck a chord with young people disen- 


chanted with the religion and values of 
their parents. Within the first year he had 
attracted many young men and women, 
given them the Hare Krsna mantra and 
the status of brahmana, taught them 
skills of preaching and public chanting, 
imparted Bengali Vaisnava culture, and 
formed the new international organisation 
the International Society for Krishna 
Consciousness (ISKCON). 

His achievements are recorded in the 
devotional biography Srila Prabhupada- 
lTldmrta and he is remembered daily in 
ISKCON temples. Throughout his life he 
remained a sincere devotee of Krsna and 
an ardent servant of his guru. He has 
since been widely acknowledged for his 
effective global transmission of Krsna 
consciousness. 

See also : BhagavadgTta; Bhaktisiddhanta 
Saraswati; Caitanya; Gaudiya Vaishnava 
Mission; Guru; International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness; Krsna; Mantra; 
Puranas; Samnyasa; Varna 
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pradaksina 

Pradaksina is the movement around a 
sacred object, a god, temple or even one- 
self with the intent to honour, worship, 
bond and reaffirm one’s elevated status. 
Symbolising the duality inherent in Hindu 
religious thought, pradaksina means pur- 
suit, yet the attainment of one's destina- 
tion, and quest as well as fulfilment, as 
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circumambulation is performed upon 
completion of one's journey or attainment 
of the desired destination. Passageways to 
allow circumambulation are part of most 
temples and allow the worshipper to circle 
around all deities in a clockwise direction. 
According to Hindu scriptures, Ganesa 
won a contest with his brother, who chal- 
lenged him to circumambulate the uni- 
verse, a task which Ganesa completed in an 
instant by circumambulating his parents. 
Pradaksina is performed in the clockwise 
direction so as to keep the deity always on 
the right, and the circular motion signifies 
that god is in the centre of our universe; 
while circumambulating, all devotees are 
equidistant from god at the centre, at all 
points of the circle. After the completion 
of a puja, a devotee is asked to circu- 
mambulate him/herself in order to com- 
memorate the supreme divinity within. 

See also : Ganesa; Mandir; Puja; Temple 
worship 

Kokila Ravi 

Further reading 

Chakrabarti, Vibhuti. 1990. Indian Archi- 
tectural Theory. London: Routledge. 

PRAHLAD(A) 

The legendary figure of Prahlad is a sig- 
nificant inspirational presence in Vaisnava 
bhakti traditions as he refused to give up 
his love for Visnu and worship his own 
father, the demon-king Hiranyakaslpu, 
even when under severe physical and 
mental pressure. The story becomes 
emblematic of standing up for your faith 
even when persecuted and also of the 
certainty of protection to those who show 
one-pointed devotion. Eventually Visnu 
manifested as the half-man, half-lion ava- 
tara known as Narasimha, who rescued 
Prahlad from his father by destroying the 
demon-king and thus saving the world. 

Although festivals associated with the 
rescue of Prahlad are regional or located 


within various Vaisnava sampradayas, in 
recent times this has become associated 
with the all-India festival of Holl as some 
versions of the story state it was Hir- 
anyakaslpu’s demon sister Holika who 
was killed by Narasimha when called 
upon by the king, who had failed in his 
own efforts to murder his son as he was 
under the protection of Visnu’s grace. 

See also : Avatara; Bhakti; Holl; Hir- 
anyakaslpu; Sampradaya; Utsava; Vais- 
navism; Visnu 

Ron Geaves 
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PRAJAPATI 

The name of the most important god in 
the Brahmanas, texts dating roughly from 
800 to 500 bce, and precursor to the later 
god Brahma. Meaning ‘Lord of progeny’ 
this god is primarily associated with four 
interrelated themes: the creation of the 
universe, sexual procreation, the power 
residing in the sacrifice, and certain asce- 
tic practices. Sometimes he is presented as 
being androgynous, at other times he 
procreates with the help of a female prin- 
ciple. Uniformly he is connected with 
various totalities, such as the year and the 
sacrifice, and this associated him with the 
metaphysical speculations contained in 
the Brahmanas. His importance is gauged 
by his widespread appearance in mythol- 
ogy, but it cannot be ascertained if he was 
worshipped as a popular god, although 
this may be implied by his invocation in 
small-scale rituals associated with mar- 
riage and childbirth. 

See also: Brahmanas; Brahma; Tapas 

Greg Bailey 
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Further reading 
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Rank. Leiden: Brill. 

PRAKRTI 

The term prakrti, ‘original nature’, is 
derived from the preverb pra, ‘pre’, com- 
pounded with a derivate of the root kr, 
‘do, make’, and refers to the original 
material out of which an object is fabri- 
cated, i.e. its material cause. The fabri- 
cated object that is its effect is termed 
vikrti, ‘transformation’. 

In the dualist ontology of Samkhya, 
Prakrti is one of the two fundamental 
types of entities, the other being Purusa. 
Prakrti is the original material out of 
which the entire universe has developed. 
Its evolutes include not only physical 
objects and the bodies of living beings but 
also the entire personality. Only indivi- 
dual selves (Purusas), consisting solely of 
pure consciousness, are distinct from 
Prakrti and are not its evolutes. The one 
unmanifest Prakrti manifests itself for 
each Purusa, teleologically motivated to 
allow each Purusa to experience nature 
and ultimately to attain isolation from 
nature (Kaivalya). In the interest of 
Purusa, unmanifest Prakrti, which con- 
sists of the three Gunas sattva, ‘purity’, 
rajas, ‘passion’, and tamas, ‘dullness’, 
swells into Mahat ‘the great’, which takes 
the form of the intellect (buddhi) as the 
subtlest constituent of an individual, and 
sprouts into Ahamkara, ‘individuality’. 
Ahamkara, in turn, with sattva pre- 
dominant transforms into Manas, the five 
senses: hearing, touch, sight, taste and 
smell; and the five organs of action: 
speech, hands, feet, reproductive organs 
and anus; and with tamas predominant, it 
transforms into the five basic elements 
(tanmatra): sound, contact, form, fluid 
and fragrance ( Sdmkhyakarika 25). The 
five basic elements transform into the five 
gross elements (mahabhuta): space, wind, 


fire, water and earth. The seven evolutes 
of the original Prakrti Mahat/buddhi, 
Ahamkara, and the five basic elements all 
have further evolutes; hence, together with 
the original they are termed the eight 
prakrtis. Different balances of the three 
Gunas develop forms of the intellect 
(buddhi) called dispositions (bhava) that 
dispose the individual to different types of 
thought and activity (Sdmkhyakarika 23). 

All of the evolutes of nature, being 
effects, are transient, finite, changing, 
conglomerate and dependent. In contrast, 
unmanifest Prakrti is eternal, infinite, 
inactive, independent and, although con- 
sisting of the three fundamental con- 
stituents, is unitary because they are 
inseparable. Prakrti consists of the three 
fundamental constituents, is insentient, 
objective, common to numerous witnes- 
sing selves and evolvent, in contrast to the 
selves, which are sentient, subjective, pri- 
vate and non-changing (Sdmkhyakarika 
10 - 11 ). 

While the Purusa, conceptualised as 
masculine, is merely an inactive witness to 
all the experience that Prakrti channels 
through the faculties of knowledge and 
ultimately through the intellect for the 
Purusa to experience, Prakrti, con- 
ceptualised as feminine, undertakes every 
aspect of the activity. She even performs 
the act of cognition of the distinction 
between the self and nature that sets the 
Purusa free. Her activity is compared with 
that of a dancer for an audience and a 
servant for an unrequiting master (Sdm- 
khyakdrikd 59-60). 

Although in Samkhya Prakrti is insen- 
tient, she is deified in Hinduism under her 
own name, and as the female consorts of 
principal deities, Durga or Parvatl, the 
wife of Siva, Sri or LaksmI, the wife of 
Visnu, and Sarasvatl, the consort of 
Brahma. Although in classical Samkhya 
Prakrti is a fundamental element distinct 
from multiple Purusas, her appearance 
as these female consorts and her appear- 
ance in Tantra as Sakti, ‘power’, of a 
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transcendent God recall the proto- 
Samkhya traditions that consider Prakrti 
the first development of a universal 
transcendent being. 

See also: Ahamkara; Brahma; Durga; 
Gunas; Kaivalya; LaksmI, Sri; Mahat; 
Manas; Parvatl; Purusa; Sakti; Samkhya; 
Samkhyakarikas; SarasvatT; Siva; Tantr- 
ism; Visnu 

Peter M. Scharf 
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Jacobsen, Knut A. 1999. Prakrti in Samkhya- 
yoga: Material Principle, Religious Experi- 
ence, Ethical Implications. New York: Peter 
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PRALAYA 

‘Dissolution (of the world)’. Traditional 
Hindu cosmology presupposes an end- 
less cycle of periodic creations and dis- 
solutions of the universe. Visnu Purana 
6. 2:3-6. 5 speaks of three kinds of pralaya, 
also known as prasamjara or pratisarga: 
the first one is called naimittika pralaya 
(‘occasional’) and occurs at the end of a 
kalpa, coinciding with a Night of 
Brahma, to be followed by a new Day of 
Brahma. The second is called prakritika 
pralaya (‘material’) and occurs at the end 
of a Life of Brahma, after two Para- 
rddhas (two times seventeen years), 
ending one Day of Visnu. The third is 
called atyantika pralaya (‘final’), termi- 
nating all notions of time and individual 
existence. The text describes in great 
detail the processes involved in each of 
these. In naimittika pralaya all the 
worlds are burnt up and absorbed by 
Visnu, who then reposes for a thousand 
kalpas (One Night of Brahma) on Sesa 
(the world-snake) in the midst of the ori- 
ginal ocean. ‘Awaking, at the end of his 
night, the unborn Visnu, in the form of 
Brahma, creates the universe anew’ ( Visnu 
Purana 6.4:8). In prakritika pralaya, 


PRAMANAS 

after the dissolution of all entities, the 
elements (bhutas) are absorbing each 
other till unformed prakrti (primary 
matter) alone remains. This pralaya also 
involves the Egg of Brahma (brah- 
manda) and eventually prakrti itself is 
dissolved in Purusottama (Supreme 
Person). The Life of a Brahma is equal to 
a Day of Visnu, who after an equally long 
Night begins to issue Brahma again to 
begin another world cycle. Atyantika 
pralaya results in the complete and final 
absorption of jlvas (living souls) into 
Visnu. 

In addition to these three, the Agni 
Purana mentions a fourth, nitya pralaya: 
the constant death of those that were 
born in this world - the end of their indi- 
vidual bodily existence. 

See also : Brahma, day of; JIva; Kalpa; 
Prakrti; Puranas; Sesa; Visnu 
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PRAMANAS 

The term pramana is one of several epis- 
temological terms that derive from the 
preverb pra, ‘pre’, plus the root ma, 
‘measure’. A pramana, ‘valid means of 
knowledge’, is the direct cause by which 
a knower (pramatr) arrives at correct 
knowledge (prama) of an object to be 
known (prameya). Correct knowledge is 
differentiated from memory, which arises 
exclusively from impressions of past 
experience, and from incorrect cognition. 
According to Nyaya, there are four 
pramanas: perception (pratyaksa), infer- 
ence (anumana), analogy (upamana) and 
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testimony (sabda). Perception, which 
results in non-verbal, invariant and deter- 
minate perceptual knowledge, consists in 
contact of a normally functioning sense 
organ with an object. Non-conceptual 
(nirvikalpaka) perception, in which the 
mere existence of the object is apprehended, 
precedes conceptual perception (savi- 
kalpaka), in which the object is recog- 
nised as what it is, qualified by certain 
qualifiers. Inference is the knowledge that 
an object (paksa) is the substrate of a 
property (sadhana, ‘ground of proof’), 
invariably accompanied by a second 
property (sadhya, ‘object to be proven’), 
as induced from other examples (udahar- 
ana) by previous experience, and results 
in the inferential knowledge (anumiti) 
that the object has the second property. 
One infers, for example, that the moun- 
tain has fire on it by seeing that it has 
smoke on it and recalling that smoke is 
invariably accompanied by fire, just as it 
is in the kitchen. Analogy is the means of 
arriving at new knowledge of an object by 
comparing its properties with those of a 
known object. For example, one deter- 
mines that a previously unencountered 
animal is a Gayal because one observes 
that it has certain features which one 
recalls having been informed that a Gayal 
shares with a cow. Verbal testimony is 
instruction by a reliable witness (apta- 
upadesa). 

Purva MImamsa and Advaita Vedanta 
accept non-perception (anupalabdhi) and 
presumption (arthapatti) as additional 
independent pramanas. (Prabhakara (c.700 
ce) only the latter.) Non-perception is the 
means by which one knows that something 
is missing. Presumption is the postulation 
of a cause because of the impossibility of 
accounting for facts otherwise. For exam- 
ple, one presumes that Devadatta eats at 
night because he is plump but does not 
eat during the day. Although Pauranikas, 
‘Narrators’, count concurrence (sambhava) 
and tradition (aitihya) as independent 
means of knowledge and Tantrikas, 


‘adherents of Tantrism’, count gesture 
(cesta) (Sukla 1985: 49), Nyaya subsumes 
tradition under testimony and the other 
two under inference (Potter 1977: 227, 
354, 408). Moreover, it subsumes pre- 
sumption under inference, and non- 
perception under perception, inference or 
testimony (Potter 1977: 178, 408). Sam- 
khya. Yoga, Visistadvaita and Dvaita 
Vedanta do not recognise analogy as an 
independent means of knowledge. Vaise- 
sika and Buddhism consider the relation 
between a speech form and the object it 
denotes to be established by inference and 
hence subsume testimony under inference 
(Prasad 2000: 23-38). Lokayata denies 
even inference on the grounds that per- 
ception can establish only probabilities, 
not the invariable relations on which 
inference depends (Smart 1964: 220; King 
1999: 129; Mohanty 2000: 16-17). Some 
non-naive-realist philosophers - including 
Buddhists who hold that only momentary 
unique particulars are real on one 
extreme and Advaita Vedantins who hold 
that only Brahman is real on the other - 
accept the ultimate reality only of non- 
conceptual perception (King 1999: 156-59). 

See also: Advaita; Brahman; Buddhism, 
relationship with Flinduism; Dvaita; 
Lokayata; Nyaya; Purva MImamsa; Sam- 
khya; Tantrism; Vaisesika; Visistadvaita; 
Yoga 
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PRANAYAMA 

See : Astanga Yoga 

PRARTHANA SAMAJ 

Ideologically influenced by the Bengali 
Brahmo Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj 
(Prayer Society) was an influential theistic 
Hindu reform movement in Western India 
in late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century. The Bombay Presidency (roughly 
corresponding to today’s Indian states 
Maharashtra and Gujarat) witnessed the 
emergence of a small English-educated 
Hindu elite in the first three decades after 
it had come under British rule in 1818. 
Particularly high-caste Hindus (mostly 
Chitpavan and Saraswat brahmanas) in 
the urban centres of Bombay, Poona, 
Ahmadabad and Surat were attracted by 
the newly created educational institutions, 
which soon became the centres of debate 
on religious, scientific and social issues. 
However, the first attempts to create syn- 
thetic reform organisations reconciling 
brahmanical Hindu belief with elements 
of Western thought and Christian 
theology - the Manav Dharma Sabha and 
the Paramahamsa Mandali founded in 
the 1840s - were short-lived secret socie- 
ties with a very limited impact. It was 
only after the Brahmo Leader Keshab 
Chandra Sen visited Bombay in 1864 and 
1867 that things took off. Under the 
impact of the Bengali reformer, Dr 
Atmaram Pandurang founded the Prar- 
thana Samaj in 1867 as the city’s refor- 
mist Hindu intelligentsia’s forum for 
religious and social reform. Dozens of 
branches were opened in other cities and 
towns of western and, to a lesser extent, 
southern India in the following two dec- 
ades. In organisational terms, the Samaj 
was modelled after the pattern of a 
modern association, complete with a 
managing committee and an extensive 
catalogue of rules and by-laws. Its reli- 
gious doctrine was based on the premise 
that there was truth in every religion, as 
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long as it accepted that there was only 
one God. Accordingly, Christian and 
Buddhist texts were read together with 
brahmanical and bhakti scriptures during 
the weekly prayer meetings, while idol 
worship was strictly refuted. 

Perhaps more important than its ico- 
noclastic zeal and the efforts in religious 
syncretism was the society’s programme 
of social reform. The full catalogue of 
nineteenth-century Hindu reform move- 
ments can be found on the Prarthana 
Samaj’s agenda, namely the fight for 
widow remarriage and female education 
and the crusade against child marriage 
and the oppressive features of the caste 
‘system’. Unlike its immediate pre- 
decessors, the Sarnaj managed to translate 
its ideology into practice: it opened edu- 
cational institutions of various kinds and 
maintained orphanages, reading rooms 
and libraries. In 1906 a leading member 
of the society founded a ‘Depressed Clas- 
ses Mission’ for the upliftment of the 
region’s ‘untouchable’ population. 

However, contrary to the more radical 
reform initiatives of the Brahmo and the 
Arya Samaj, the members of the Prar- 
thana Samaj were always anxious not to 
alienate brahmanical orthodoxy, which 
was extremely powerful in their regional 
stronghold Maharashtra. Moreover, the 
movement itself retained an elitist char- 
acter as its members were almost exclu- 
sively drawn from an intellectual urban 
elite shaped by their own high-caste 
background - a fact which helps to 
explain the moderate and paternal out- 
look of the reformers in the sensitive 
issues of caste and women’s uplift. Per- 
haps the most important impact of the 
Samaj lay in providing a religious and 
intellectual stimulus as well as a rallying 
point for the region’s emerging political 
leaders and social reformers like M.G. 
Ranade, R.G. Chandavarkar, V.R. Shinde 
and Pandita Ramabai Saraswati. 

Being a product of the specific socio- 
cultural configuration of the late nine- 


teenth century, the movement gradually 
declined in importance in the subsequent 
decades. 

See also: Brahmo Samaj; Buddhism, rela- 
tionship with Hinduism; Caste; Idolatry; 
Image worship; Inter-faith/Inter-religious 
Dialogue; Manav Dharma Sabha; Pandur- 
ang, Atmaram; Paramahamsa Mandali; 
Ranade, Mahadev Govind; Religious edu- 
cation; Saraswati, Pandita Ramabai; Sen, 
Keshab Chandra; Varna; Widow remar- 
riage; Widowhood 

Harald Fischer-Tine 

Further reading 

Jones, K.W. 1989. Socio-religious Reform 
Movements in British India. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 

PRASADA 

In contemporary Hindu practice, pra- 
sada, ‘substantiated grace’, is a material 
substance endowed with divine favour 
that is ingested, worn or applied to the 
body by the devotee. Along with having 
darsana, ‘visual audience’, receiving pra- 
sada is one of the major acts of worship 
for Hindus, either at pilgrimage sites or at 
local shrines. In many ritual settings, pra- 
sada is the end result of an exchange 
between a god and an individual: a gift 
called naivedya is presented to the deity; 
while it is being ‘consumed’ by the deity it 
becomes bhogya; the product left over, 
prasada, bestows spiritual benefits upon 
the recipient. The offering that becomes 
prasada changes according to region and 
divine preference: in Bengal, black male 
goats are regularly presented to Kali; a 
particular sweetmeat, the laddu, is known 
to be Ganesa’s favourite; and leaves of the 
bilva tree are preferred by Siva. Yet, prior 
to its instantiation in ritual practice, pra- 
sada is generally understood in the San- 
skrit literary tradition as a mood or 
disposition which can be a force behind 
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events. As a ‘mood’ of the divine, prasada 
is characterised by generosity and 
benevolence - it often results from propi- 
tiation, and may bring about the fulfil- 
ment of a devotee’s wishes. When present 
between people, prasada encompasses a 
broader set of exchanges, including: the 
legacy conferred by ancestors upon their 
descendants; the generosity extended by a 
sovereign to his subjects; or the guidance 
given by a guru to his disciples. From the 
earliest Vedic literature to the heterodox 
writings of the Buddhists and Jains, the 
meaning of prasada varies significantly 
according to literary genre and period. It 
is in Puranic literature, however, that a 
transition is discernible from the concep- 
tion of prasada as abstract to physical - 
as a tangible substantiation of divine 
temper. 

See also : Buddhism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Darsana; Ganesa; Guru; Jainism, 
relationship with Hinduism; Kali and 
Candl; Puranas; Siva; Veda 

Andrea Marion Pinkney 

Further reading 

Fuller, C.J. 1992. The Camphor Flame: Popular 
Hinduism and Society in India. Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press. 

PRASASTAPADA 

See: Padarthadharmasamgraha 

PRASNA UPANISAD 

See: Upanisads 

prasthanatray! 

The Prasthanatrayl (triple foundation) is 
the primary collection of textual resources 
upon which the theologians of the 
Vedanta system base their teachings. The 
texts that comprise the Prasthanatrayl are 
the Upanisads, the Bhagavadgita and the 


prasthAnatray! 

Brahmasutras or Vedantasiitras of Badar- 
ayana. There are many Upanisads , only a 
few of which are regarded by Vedantins as 
sufficiently authoritative to warrant 
inclusion in the Prasthanatrayl. Sankara 
comments on or refers to the Aitareva, 
the Brhadaranyaka , the Chandogya, the 
Isa, the Jahala, the Katha, the Kausitaki, 
the Kena, the Mandukya, the Mundaka, 
the Pingala, the Prasna, the Svetasvatara 
and the Taittirlya. These are the texts 
(with the possible addition of the Mai- 
trdyandya ( Maitri) and the Mahanar- 
dyana) that constitute the Upanisad 
section of the Prasthanatrayl. Only these 
Upanisads have the status of Sruti (reve- 
lation); the Bhagavadgltd and the Brah- 
masutras are classed as Smrti (tradition). 

The Vedanta theologians interpret the 
Prasthanatrayl on the basis of one funda- 
mental presupposition: that all the teach- 
ings contained within it are compatible 
with each other. Indeed, the Brahmasutras 
itself were composed primarily to demon- 
strate that, despite impressions to the 
contrary, the various Upanisads taught 
essentially the same doctrine. The task of 
all post Badarayana Vedantins was to 
expand this into a coherent interpretation 
of the Prasthanatrayl as a whole, a task 
that led to the creation of innovative her- 
meneutical strategies and, ultimately, to 
versions of Vedanta that were fundamen- 
tally incompatible with each other, e.g. 
Sankara’s monistic (advaita) interpreta- 
tion, Ramanuja’s quasimonistic (visi- 
stadvaita) interpretation and Madhva’s 
dualistic (dvaita) interpretation. 

See also: Advaita; Badarayana; Bhaga- 
vadgita; Brahmasutras; Dvaita; Madhva; 
Ramanuja; Sankara; Upanisads; Vedanta; 
Visistadvaita 

Peter Connolly 

Further reading 

Nakamura, H. 1983. A History of Early Vedanta 

Philosophy. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 
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PRAYAGA 


PRAYAGA 

The ancient city of Prayaga (literally, ‘a 
sacrificial ground’) was near the present 
Allahabad (so rechristened as ‘the City of 
God’ by Mughal emperor Akbar) in the 
modern Indian state of Uttar Pradesh. 
Prayaga is believed to be the site where 
the three holy rivers Ganga, Yamuna and 
the (invisible) Sarasvatl come together in 
what is known as the sacred ‘confluence 
of three rivers (literally, braids of hair)’ 
(trivenl-sangam), bathing in which 
ensures liberation (moksa). Lord Siva 
takes residence in Prayaga in the form of 
Somesvara, while Lord Visnu resides here 
as Venumadhava. Ancient lore of the 
place contends that Lord Brahma per- 
formed a sacrifice in Prayaga at the 
beginning of time and that the Vedic 
deities Soma, Varuna and Prajapati took 
birth here. Such is the holy resonance of 
this spot that both earthly joy and libera- 
tion are available to those who live and 
die here, thus earning it the title of ‘king 
of all pilgrimage centres’ (tlrtharaja). 
Prayaga’s contention as the holiest of all 
Hindu pilgrimage spots may be supported 
by the fact that every twelve years it is the 
site of the ‘Great Kumbha Mela’ (maha- 
kumbhamela), where millions of seekers 
and saints converge to ritually bathe. 
Every six years Prayaga is the location for 
the ‘Half Kumbhamela’ (ardhakumbha- 
mela), while every year (excepting the 
times for the kumbha mela) it hosts the 
Maghamela, a January-February bathing 
festival that the Brahma Parana praises as 
equal to the performance of millions of 
Vedic sacrifices. In addition to its sig- 
nificant connection with the trivenl- 
sangam, Prayaga is also thought to have 
been the location for the asramas of the 
sages Bharadvaja and Durvasas, as well 
as an important place of learning for 
Indian philosophers such as Buddha, 
Kumarilabhatta, Sankara, Caitanya, Val- 
labha, Ramananda and Dayananda. The 
ancient city of Prayaga has held sig- 
nificance for Hindu, Buddhist, Muslim 


and British political rulers for the past 
thousands of years and has also been the 
home of several post-Independence 
Indian prime ministers and numerous 
other leaders. It was in Allahabad that 
Mahatma Gandhi first proposed his cam- 
paign to liberate India from British rule 
through non-violent resistance. 

See also : Ahimsa; Asram(a) (religious 
community); Brahma; Buddhism, relation- 
ship with Hinduism; Caitanya; Gandhi, 
Mohandas Karamchand; Ganga; Indus 
Valley Civilisation; Kumbha Mela; Moksa; 
Prajapati; Puranas; Ramananda; Sankara; 
Sarasvatl; Siva; Soma; TIrthayatra (Pil- 
grimage); Vallabha; Varuna; Veda; Vedic 
Pantheon; Visnu; Yajna; Yamuna 

Deven M. Patel 

Further reading 

Dubey, D.P. 2001. Prayaga: The Site of 
Kumbha Mela ( in Temporal and Traditional 
Space). Delhi: Aryan Publishers. 

Bhardwaj, Surinder Mohan. 1983. Hindu 
Places of Pilgrimage in India: A Study in 
Cultural Geography. Berkeley, CA: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 

PRAYASCITTA 

Prayascitta (literally, the thought of going 
forth - that is, of death) refers to death by 
fasting as punishment and, by extension, 
to any kind of atonement or expiation 
that purges major sins (mahapatakas), 
minor ones (upapatakas) or the negative 
effects of accidental events. Prayascittas 
can be inflicted by deities; the assembly of 
learned men (parisad), the king or the 
self. Penalties include capital punishment 
(prohibited from the tenth century in the 
Kalivarjya, which refers to things to be 
avoided in the Kaliyuga, a time when only 
one-quarter of righteousness remained 
according to the theory of the four 
yugas); excommunication; branding; ton- 
sure; yogic restraints (fasting; sleeping on 
the ground; eating only leaves, roots and 
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fruits; begging for alms); performing vows 
(vrata) and lire rituals (homa); going on 
pilgrimage; reciting Vedas, mantras or the 
names of deities; presenting gifts to brah- 
manas; and cultivating virtues. Whereas 
prayascitta were once popular, they are 
today uncommon; only gifts, pilgrimages 
and recitations remain. 

See also: Mahapatakas; Tirthayatra (Pil- 
grimage); Varna; Veda; Vrata; Yuga 

Katherine K. Young 

Further reading 

Day, T.P. 1982. The Conception of Punishment 
in Early Indian Literature. Waterloo, 
Ontario: Canadian Corporation for Studies 
in Religion with Wilfrid Laurier Press. 
Glucklich, A. 1994. The Sense of Adharma. 

Oxford: Oxford University Press. 

Herman, A.L. 1976. The Problem of Evil and 
Indian Thought. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 
Kane, PV. 1968-77. History of Dhcirmasastra 
( Ancient and Medieval Religious and Civil 
Law in India), 2nd edn, 5 vols. Poona: 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, esp. 
vol. 4. 


PREMIS 

See: Divine Light Mission 


PRETAS 

Literally, ‘deceased’, the term preta is 
used to refer to the ethereal state of exis- 
tence experienced by all recently dead 
human beings that precedes either rebirth, 
reunion with ancestors or departure to 
another realm of being. It is very impor- 
tant that funeral rituals are observed 
absolutely correctly to avoid the possibi- 
lity of the soul remaining earthbound and 
becoming a preta rather than passing on 
to the next life in the cycle of rebirth. 

However, the term is generally used for 
beings who were not able for some reason 
to find their way out of this world and 
remain bound and restless, haunting 


prthA 

places and disturbing the living. Most 
villages will be populated by ghosts, gen- 
erally the troubled spirits of people who 
have died violently, in strange circum- 
stances or by suicide. Ghosts will usually 
trouble those who might have been 
involved in the death, although there is 
considerable evidence to suggest that they 
are activated in households where there is a 
sense of grievance or unfulfilled lives. House 
ghosts are generally benign, but those 
that haunt ponds, trees or fields are not. 

There are a number of experts who are 
able to exorcise pretas. Religious explana- 
tions commonly state that the preta failed 
to fulfil a vow to a divinity, and in such 
cases the chosen expert will be a devotee 
of the respective deity, who will show the 
person disturbed by the ghost how to 
complete the vow on its behalf. Other 
specialists involved in exorcism are the 
village ohja and religious functionaries 
concerned with village deities. All of these 
specialists able to deal with supernatural 
possession or haunting are usually mem- 
bers of low castes and operate as another 
layer of rural religious life below the 
brahmana ritual priests. However, there 
are also specialist texts that provide man- 
tras for dealing with pretas such as the 
Garuda Purana. 

See also: Antyesti; Pitrs; Possession; Puranas 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Stutley, Margaret and James Stutley (eds). 
1977. A Dictionary of Hinduism: Its 

Mythology, Folklore and Development 1500 
bc-ad 1500. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 

PRONUNCIATION 

See: Siksa 

PRTHA 

See: KuntI 
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PRTHIVl 

PRTHIVl 

The ‘broad [one]’; the ‘broad [expanse]’. 
The Vedic name for the earth as the 
mother of the gods (devas). PrthivI is 
usually coupled with the sky-lord Dyaus 
in a dvandva (dual compound): Dya- 
vaprthivl, ‘heaven and earth’. The one 
Rgvedic hymn addressed to her alone 
(5.84) portrays her as an atmospheric 
deity concerned with the production of 
rain. She is most likely to be identified 
with Prsni, the ‘storm-cloud’ mother of 
the Maruts. Invariably, throughout the 
Rgveda, Prthivfs motherhood is empha- 
sised. Although in later portions of the 
Rgveda PrthivI and Aditi are occasionally 
conflated, they originally represent telluric 
and anti-telluric forces, respectively. 

See also : Deities; Dyaus Pitr; Maruts; 
Samhita; Vedic Pantheon; Vedism 

Michael York 

PUJA 

Puja literally means worship or homage. 
The term generally refers to the ritual of 
honouring or worshipping one or more 
Hindu deities. Puja is most often directed 
towards a statue or murti of the deity, but 
may be directed towards a pictorial image. 
It is the most important and widely prac- 
tised daily ritual of the majority of 
Hindus. This ritual enables the devotee to 
establish a relationship with their pre- 
ferred deity. Many of the ceremonies con- 
ducted during puja are ways of honouring 
the deities or treating them as respected 
guests. The deity is made comfortable, 
bathed, adorned with jewellery, dressed in 
clean clothes and anointed with fragrant 
sandal paste. They may be offered a seat 
and given food to eat, entertained with 
singing and delighted with the aroma of 
incense, the air around them purified by 
the use of a camphor flame. The offerings 
appeal to the five senses, of smell, sight, 
hearing, touch and taste. By making 
offerings during the puja ritual, the devo- 


tee may seek to gain favour from the 
deities, though most often the rites are 
performed simply as an act of devotion. 
The blessing of the deity is received by the 
devotee in the form of a tilak - a mark 
between the eyes made of red kumkum or 
yellow sandal paste representing a third 
eye - or through the prasada given at 
temples, which usually consists of some 
blessed foodstuff. During the puja rituals, 
artl (the offering of a flame and prayers) 
represents the climax of the proceedings. 

As Hindus believe that Brahman as 
ultimate reality pervades the whole 
cosmos, anywhere can be a sacred place, 
therefore Hindu worship is not confined 
to the temple. However, temple worship is 
an integral aspect of Hinduism, but is not 
as widely practised as puja in the home at 
the domestic altar. Devout Hindus would 
perform a simple puja in the home twice a 
day, in the morning and in the evening. 

Puja in the home and at the temple is a 
ritual undertaken to honour the deities 
installed there. The rituals performed 
might be simple or complex; at home, for 
instance, a simple puja consists of the 
home deities being bathed and decorated 
and offered water, incense, light, food and 
prayers. The head male of an orthodox 
brahmana family might perform this type 
of puja on behalf of the family. He may 
also recite the many names of the chosen 
deity, to remind the family of the many 
attributes of God, or he may recite pas- 
sages from the Vedas. The purpose of the 
ritual is to make the mind pure by con- 
centrating on God. Therefore, before 
starting the puja ritual, each member of 
the family would have a bath and put on 
clean clothes. This signifies that they are 
clean on the outside, ready to be cleansed 
within. 

In the temple, puja is normally more 
elaborate, performed by one or more 
priests rather than by the devotee him- or 
herself. However, puja in the temple is 
generally undertaken on an individual 
basis rather than as a congregation. There 
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PUMSAVANA 


is no commitment to attend a temple reg- 
ularly and many Hindus only visit the 
large temples on special occasions, pre- 
ferring instead to worship at home or at a 
local shrine. However, communal worship 
takes place periodically, at the many 
yearly Hindu festivals, and on these 
occasions puja at the temple is more ela- 
borate and is performed many times 
during the festival. Although puja is a 
ritual in itself, during the festivals it is a 
core ritual within a larger group of cere- 
monies. On these occasions puja may be 
conducted by a number of priests who 
follow the complicated formulas set out in 
various texts such as the Agamas, and is 
undertaken on behalf of many people 
rather than the individual. During the 
major festivals, great numbers of people 
come to take darsana, to see and be seen 
by the primary deity. Through puja, the 
devotees are able to communicate with 
the deities, who are believed to be full of 
sacred power, offering their prayers and 
receiving a blessing in return. 

Puja became popular during the later 
puranic age (300-750 ce). This period is 
characterised by theism and the popular- 
ity of temple building. Gradually, puja 
replaced the Vedic sacrifice yajna as the 
core ritual. Unlike the Vedic yajna, which 
was performed solely by priests and was 
often undertaken for the purpose of 
propitiating the gods and maintaining 
the natural order of life, puja in its sim- 
plest form can be performed by anyone 
and is most often an expression of grati- 
tude and honour rather than to placate 
a deity. The popularity of puja was 
increased further after the BhagavadgTta 
sanctified it as the core of Bhakti, loving 
devotion (to a personal god or goddess), a 
legitimate path to God when Krsna 
declared that he would accept any offer- 
ing, however humble, if that offering was 
made in the spirit of devotion (Bhaga- 
vadgita 9.26). 

It is not only gods and goddesses who 
are honoured by puja rituals. Puja is 


offered on many occasions, such as in 
honour of school or college teachers, of 
one’s guru, at marriages, to celebrate a 
birth or commemorate a death and 
during some festivals, in the form of 
kumarl puja, the worship of young girls 
as representatives of Sakti, the Goddess. 

See also : Altars, domestic; ArtI; Bhaga- 
vadgTta; Bhakti; Brahman; Darsana; 
Hindu; Image worship; Krsna; Prasada; 
Sacred texts; Sakti; Temple worship; Yajna 

Lynn Foulston 

Further reading 

Johnson, W.J. (trans.). 1994. The Bhagavad 
Gita. Oxford and New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

Michaels, A. 2004. Hinduism: Past and Pre- 
sent. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press. 


PUMSAVANA 

‘Bringing forth a male child’. A pre-natal 
samskara, or rite of passage, this cere- 
mony is generally prescribed for the third 
or fourth month after conception, gen- 
erally before the foetus begins moving, 
when the moon is passing through a male 
lunar asterism (naksatra). Its purpose was 
to animate the foetus, assuring the birth 
of a son. The Vedic mantras used in this 
ritual, found in the Atharvaveda, dictate 
that a son be produced. In addition to the 
mantra recitation, the early texts suggest 
that a herbal substance was given to the 
pregnant wife. The second-century ce 
Ayurvedic text of Susruta says that three 
or four drops of the juice of a banyan 
fruit, or a mixture of milk with a number 
of herbs, should be inserted into the right 
nostril of the wife. In the late Vedic 
period, from approximately the fifth cen- 
tury bce to the turn of the Common Era, 
this rite was the occasion for a minor cel- 
ebration. It is still occasionally performed 
today among certain Brahmana families 
of South India. 
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PUNYA 


See also: Ayurveda; Brahmana; Samskara 
Frederick M. Smith 

Further reading 

Kane, P.V. 1974. History of Dharmasastra, 2nd 
edn, vol. 2, pt 1. Poona: Bhandarkar Orien- 
tal Research Institute, 218-20. 

Pandey, R.J. 1969. Hindu Samskdras. Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 60-63. 

PUNYA 

Punya means merit or actions that con- 
duce towards happiness. The term derives 
from the root pun, to act virtuously. Var- 
ious actions are performed with the hope 
of gaining merit such as going on pil- 
grimage (tlrthayatra) and other forms of 
devotional observance. 

See also: Bhakti; Tirthayatra (Pilgrimage) 

Denise Cush and Catherine Robinson 

PURANAS 

One of the most important bodies of 
sacred literature in Hinduism, the Puranas 
number some hundreds of texts dating 
from the early centuries of the Common 
Era almost up until the present day. They 
are composed in Sanskrit and Tamil, plus 
most of the vernacular languages. Puranas 
exist in Jainism and arguably in Bud- 
dhism in the form of avadana literature, 
and have for almost two millennia pro- 
vided a literary/oral instrument for com- 
municating the central aspects of the 
Hindu culture from the elite to the main- 
stream of society and back again. Hindu 
Puranas are divided within the tradition 
into eighteen ‘Great Puranas ’ and eigh- 
teen ‘Lesser Puranas though it is difficult 
to know on what principles this classifi- 
cation is based, especially since different 
Puranas are included in different lists of 
the respective types. 

As cultural artefacts the Puranas have 
been transmitted to us in both manuscript 
and oral form as a large set of individual 


texts, all appearing to be highly derivative 
of other literary sources. Of the best- 
known Puranas, scores of manuscripts, 
usually only a few hundred years old, can 
be found in manuscript collections. Some 
Puranas, especially the Bhagavata, and 
individual parts of Puranas continue to be 
recited and commented upon in oral per- 
formances. Elsewhere, extracted portions 
from named Puranas are quoted, some- 
times several times in different texts, by 
the medieval encyclopedists of society and 
ritual in single-authored collections known 
as Nibandhas. Finally, scenes from Pura- 
nic mythology have been, and continue to 
be, depicted in sculpture and in paintings 
in illustrated manuscripts. In studying the 
Puranas it is possible to look at all these 
components of Puranic expression indivi- 
dually, but collectively they are expres- 
sions of a broader cultural perspective. 

In this sense the Puranas function as a 
method of codifying a particular view of 
reality. Their method of creation, trans- 
mission and reception defines a distinctive 
way of presenting religious and social 
data in a manner accessible to people of 
various classes and levels of education. 
What is presented is clearly central to 
how Hindu culture is to be defined, 
otherwise the genre would not have sur- 
vived until the present day. And though it 
is likely that the Puranas are accorded a 
particular status because they were com- 
posed in Sanskrit, their influence within 
Hindu society has been a consequence of 
the ease with which they could also be 
composed and transmitted in vernacular 
languages, a trend that continues. Some of 
the more technical contents of the 
Puranas - those dealing with mineralogy, 
grammar or poetics, and composed in the 
typical sutra style of scientific literature - 
would be comprehensible only to a very 
learned and small audience. Not so the 
myths, which are part and parcel of a 
person’s acculturalisation and are as well 
known in the vernacular as they are in 
Sanskrit forms. What this means is that 
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the Puranas are as much a process of 
education as they are distinct literary 
texts arising from this process. 

The word purana means ‘old, primeval, 
ancient’, and so denotes a distant past 
somehow reaching into the present. A 
Sanskrit etymology of the word purana 
breaks the word up into pura, ‘old’, and 
nava, ‘new’, with the intention of placing 
stress on the capacity of Puranas to pre- 
serve the old and integrate the new. A 
traditional view of society and culture is 
always being renewed by the new, whilst 
the new is always being anchored in the 
traditional past. Their traditional status, 
traditional because each Purana is a col- 
lection of tales from the past, is confirmed 
by the attribution of their authorship to 
the mythical figure Vyasa. The Puranas 
declare their own composition to come 
from the famous sage Vyasa at an inde- 
terminate time in the past, the same figure 
also being attributed with the composi- 
tion of the Mahabharata. As such the 
Puranas are a received body, traditionally 
derived from an original Puranasamhita 
( Visnupurana 3, 6, 15) or ‘Collection of 
Puranas ’. This was a much larger text 
than the extant Puranas, which were 
reduced in size in order to make them 
comprehensible by mankind. The initial 
recitations of many of the Puranas are all 
localised in the Naimisa forest, where the 
bard Lomaharsana recites them individu- 
ally to assembled sages. This effectively 
gives one standard of fictional recitation 
which all the Puranas share and enables 
contemporary reciters to stand within this 
mythic world of the Naimisa forest, at 
least for that specific time when engaged 
in their recitation. 

Transmission 

Puranas have always been communicated 
through oral recitation, though con- 
temporary evidence suggests individual 
parts of any given Purana were recited 
rather than the entire text. In the manner 


PURANAS 

in which these texts are recited, there is a 
substantial level of compositional and 
commentarial activity taking place at the 
same time. This has been empirically ver- 
ified in recent work on oral composition 
in India. But the Puranas and other early 
Sanskrit texts also allude to recitations of 
themselves in royal courts and villages. 
Empirical studies show there is no decisi- 
vely fixed form of a Purana from which a 
reciter cannot deviate. This does not 
mean that in a recitation the reciter will 
not repeat portions of what he knows, but 
that he will feel no compunction in 
embellishing existing material to make it 
more exciting to an audience, easier to 
understand or more specifically relevant 
to the particular geographical region in 
which the people live. When such changes 
are incorporated into different manuscript 
versions of any given Purana, they give 
the impression that new material, occa- 
sionally massive, has been added over 
time to the individual recitational tradi- 
tion of that Purana. The problem is that it 
is virtually impossible to date additions 
(or excisions) and it is foolhardy to inves- 
tigate the Purana as a particular text 
composed and set in one form at one 
particular time. Any study, even of recent 
manuscripts, of the Malta Puranas 
demonstrates widespread variance in con- 
tent, and even size, and this must have 
been much greater in oral recitation, 
where a given text would have been com- 
posed only in parts over a month. 

For students of Puranas this means the 
distinction between oral and written ver- 
sions of texts must be taken very seriously 
in defining what it means to speak of a 
given Purana and what it means to speak 
of the Purana genre as such. The genre 
must include both oral and written forms 
of expression, the former in deference to 
the still living tradition of Puranic recita- 
tion. An example of such a recitation in 
Gujarat illustrates perfectly the necessity 
of focusing on the manner of dissemina- 
tion of the texts: 
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The neighbourhood flocks to hear the 
katha, as the Puranic recital is called; the 
public square in front and the windows of 
the surrounding houses are turned into an 
auditorium for the occasion. The bhat 
[reciter] recites an akhyan [mythic narra- 
tive]; explains many parts of it; adds a 
flourish here, a touch there, to move or 
tickle the audience; improvises new stories 
and introduces lively anecdotes. The audi- 
ence sits, hour after hour, absorbed in the 
recital. The description of a Puranic inci- 
dent or character in the mouth of a com- 
petent bhat, assumes a fresh form, and a 
contemporary colour. 

(Munshi, cited in Rocher 1986: 59) 

Puranic tales are inculcated into Indian 
homes by the parents of children, espe- 
cially of those living in high-caste com- 
munities. By the time they are adults 
many Indian children will know in outline 
many of the Puranic tales and these will 
be reinforced in temple iconography and 
occasionally in film and television pro- 
duction. This raises the question of the 
kind of reality Puranic recitation and 
tales represent within Hindu culture, not 
unlike the kind of distorted mirror of 
reality advertising presents to a Western 
television audience. To term a phrase, 
Puranic culture is broader simply than the 
presence of a collection of texts each 
bearing the name Parana. 

Ordering puranic contents 

The contents of the Puranas mark the full 
development of Hinduism as a set of 
ideas and practices centred above all on 
the belief in, and practice of devotion to, 
a personal god, but not neglecting the 
ritual and ascetic elements of religious 
activity. A theory and practice of devo- 
tion is already implied in earlier Buddhist 
texts and the Mahabharata, but it is 
brought to full expression in the Puranas 
and continues up until the present day. As 
texts they are best known for the huge 
body of mythology they contain, a com- 


bination of material going back to the 
Vedas and the Mahabharata mixed with 
material that sometimes cannot be traced 
back to texts earlier than the particular 
Parana in which it appears. Any reader of 
even just one Parana will be astonished at 
the richness of the mythological narra- 
tives they contained. Individual Puranas 
do focus on individual gods rather than 
others, though they always operate in the 
presence of the complete pantheon of 
gods, recognisable from the Vedas 
onwards, and the themes brought up in 
the myths are as important as the gods 
who appear in them. Focus on an indivi- 
dual god is most obvious in the case of 
the Visnu and the Bhagavatapurdnas , 
where Visnu is unambiguously advanced 
as the supreme deity of the universe, a 
role accorded to Siva in the Siva, Brah- 
mavaivarta and Lingapuranas. Other Pur- 
anas focus on Surya, Ganesa or the 
generalised mother goddess called Devi. 
Still others such as the Vamana and the 
Kurma, though named after avataras of 
Visnu, seem to treat Visnu and Siva 
equally. This mode of classification has 
been recognised within the Puranic tradi- 
tion itself, where a classification into satt- 
vic (= Visnu), rajasic (= Brahma) and 
tamasic (= Siva) (gunas) is sometimes 
seen. But like so many other classifica- 
tions within the Puranas, the actual evi- 
dence of the texts themselves defies any 
attempt to mirror precisely anything like 
the image of what these classifications 
might produce. 

If there is an originality in the Puranas 
it lies in the manner in which they com- 
bine and order the material they collect 
from elsewhere. Two controlling strategies 
are of fundamental importance within the 
genre and its development of a particular 
poetics, and these do command a degree 
of originality. The first is the occurrence 
of a distinctive and well-known set of 
topics dealing with every aspect of cos- 
mogony and cosmology; and, the second, 
the ubiquitous presence of a system of 
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devotion called bhakti. Whilst bhakti 
occurs in every Purana in many different 
ways, not every Purana has cosmological 
and cosmogonic tracts. In a sense this 
does not matter, however, since it is the 
tradition associated with the name Purana 
that is important and a Puranic audience, 
even one not learned in Sanskrit, knows 
the Puranas are all about the things of the 
past, of which creation and destruction of 
the universe are two such topics. Any given 
Purana, therefore, is part of the system of 
knowledge where these subjects are taken as 
givens. These subjects give a clear empha- 
sis within a rich body of what could 
otherwise be seen as extraneous material. 

Cosmology and cosmogony are classi- 
fied into the traditional five characteristics 
of the Puranic genre, characteristics 
determining a set of contents as much as 
the way these contents interact. Though a 
number of Puranas list the five character- 
istics, they do not draw the equation 
between them and the definition of 
Purana as a genre. This is only done in 
the synonymic dictionary, the Amarakosa. 
The five characteristics are shown in 
Table 3. These offer a complete context 
for the mythological acts presented in the 
Puranic narratives. Many Puranas contain 
a whole series of creation myths which 
encompass the creation and destruction 
of the universe, activities associated pro- 
minently with the gods Brahma and Siva. 
Such narratives are highly complex and 
cover up to twenty chapters in those Pur- 
anas where they occur. It is believed that 
the myths of creations and destruction 
encode normative social and religious 
behaviour and that the narratives have 
also been structured around the different 


Table 3 


sarga 

cosmogony 

pratisarga 

cosmogony and cosmology 

Vamsa 

genealogies of kings 

manvantara 

histories of the world during 
a period of one patriarch 

Vamsanucaritam 

legends of the reigns of kings 


stages of yogic activity as the yogin enters 
and leaves the advanced meditational 
state called samadhi. 

As many as fourteen worlds are descri- 
bed and the creation itself proceeds from 
the Supreme Being in an evolutionary 
scheme involving up to twenty-five prin- 
ciples. It is possible to recognise the phi- 
losophical underpinning to this when it is 
realised that the principal role of the 
creator god, Brahma, in these creation 
myths is to establish a sense of indivi- 
duality, of which he is the divine symbol. 
Once established, the description of crea- 
tion proceeds with the sequential emer- 
gence of the various species of beings, 
including humans, animals, gods and 
demons, and further subdivides the crea- 
tion of humans into the four basic social 
classes. 

All Puranic texts are also predicated on 
the universal occurrence in South Asia of 
a set of religious precepts and practices 
associated with devotion to an object of 
devotion, usually a god/goddess or a holy 
man/woman. Whilst the early historical 
development of the theory and practice of 
devotion remains vague, the Puranas were 
the earliest Hindu texts to depict the 
devotional tendency in its fullest possible 
form. Myths extolling devotion as a 
practice, hymns of devotions to gods and 
descriptions of devotional practices are 
found everywhere in the Puranas, and a 
text such as the sumptuous Bhagavata 
Purana could be described as a devotional 
meditation on the god Krsna. A reader of 
an entire Purana could easily become lost 
in the devotional material, such is its 
expanse, yet there are implicit controls on 
the way the genre develops and encapsu- 
lates this material. 

These controls are best illustrated in a 
myth which occurs hundreds of times in 
the Puranas, and can also be found in the 
first eleven chapters of the Bhagavadgita. 
A summary of one myth from the four- 
teenth century Ganesa Purana (2, 134, 7— 
40) is typical. 
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There was a heavenly musician named 
Kraunca who accidentally struck a sage 
with his foot and was cursed to become a 
rat which would be used as a vehicle by 
Ganesa, who would eventually give him 
spiritual liberation. 

He was reborn in the hermitage of 
Parasara as a huge rat, terrifying everyone 
in the hermitage and eating all the corn. 
All the sages of the hermitage became 
worried about who would get rid of the 
rat, but Ganesa, living there as a boy, said 
he would make him the vehicle on which he 
would ride. Immediately he released a noose 
and bound the rat in the underworld. He 
became frightened, wondering who would 
be able to do this to him. Ganesa pro- 
ceeded to pull him around with his mind, 
and as soon as the rat saw him he praised 
the god using a hymn of devotion and 
declared himself to be auspicious. 

When he heard the speech Ganesa 
became pleased, realising the rat had 
become his devotee. Then he offered him 
any wish he liked and the rat asked to 
serve Ganesa. In turn Ganesa asked the 
rat to become his vehicle. He climbed on 
him but was too heavy for him and so the 
rat asked him to lessen his weight and 
Ganesa did so. 

Though many details are left out here, 
the contents can be divided into the fol- 
lowing nine stages, each of which sum- 
marises a body of content placed upon an 
axis of transformation of a person from 
non-devotee to devotee. Any name can be 
given for these two positions. Here the 
names are Kraunca and Ganesa, respec- 
tively. 

1 Introduction. 

2 Spiritual ignorance of the future 

devotee. 

3 Beginning of spiritual realisation for 

the future devotee. 

4 Demonstration of the god’s grace. 

5 ‘Conversion’ of the devotee. 

6 Demonstration of the devotee’s 

devotion. 


7 The god offers grace to his devotee. 

8 The devotee reaffirms devotion by 
accepting the grace. 

9 The devotee performs specific activities 
as an expression of devotion. 

In the Kraunca myth the first two stages 
are demonstrated in the rat’s appearance 
and disruption of the hermitage, the third 
and fourth in the capturing of the rat and 
his sight of the boy/god. This can be 
understood as a favour on the part of the 
god. The fifth and sixth stages mark the 
conversion of the devotee, the actual 
transformation of his status and the 
demonstration of devotion by the offering 
of the short hymn. Stages seven and eight 
are crucial in marking the formalisation 
of the devotional relationship by the 
offering and receiving of a boon. Kraun- 
ca’s decision to become the god’s vehicle 
is, finally, a devotional act and the most 
obvious way in which his devotion will 
henceforth be expressed. 

The large bulk of Puranic myths func- 
tion to fill out aspects of each of these 
stages. This applies even if the particular 
myths do not appear superficially to be 
dealing with the subject of devotion. All 
the Puranic creation myths, for example, 
which involve the presentation of some 
highly technical material, also provide 
some theology of the principal god asso- 
ciated with the origin of the act of crea- 
tion. Information of this kind is of 
normative value for the devotees of that 
god, as is the large body of myths where 
all the gods appear. For instance, the 
myths where Visnu appears as an avatara 
always depict his capacity to provide 
spiritual liberation to his devotees and to 
protect the world from physical and 
moral danger, thus demonstrating both 
spiritual and material concerns. The large 
body of dharmasastrci material, consisting 
of descriptions of life-cycle rituals and 
specified behaviour for the higher classes, 
summaries of devotional rituals, instruc- 
tions for royal behaviour, etc., could be 
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seen as an expression of the type of social 
activity of the devotee, who must continue 
to live in society as well as participate in 
an individual/collective relationship with 
the deity. 

The final four stages of the myth 
encompass the practical expression of the 
devotee’s devotion and so include such 
topics as ritual, recitation of lists of 
names of the god, pilgrimage, recitation 
of mantras and so on, all of which are 
comprehensively represented in the Pura- 
nic narrative outside of the actual myths 
themselves. Much of the non-mythologi- 
cal material in these texts is taken up with 
this kind of data. As well as covering the 
practical applications of devotion, the 
final stages also require for the devotee 
the presentation of the maximum possible 
knowledge about the deity. Accordingly, 
they can produce theological statements, 
discussions about the functions performed 
by the god in the Puranic creation myths 
or even biographies of deities like those of 
Krsna found in the Visnu and the Bhciga- 
vata Puranas and of Ganesa in the Brah- 
mavaivarta Purana. The full textual 
manifestation of such a semantic frame 
requires a large narrative, though it is 
certainly possible for its presence to be 
made evident in small fragments. 

Given that this devotional poetics will 
normally generate mythic as well as 
homiletic narratives, its shaping influence 
on a particular text will produce various 
kinds of subtexts, including myths and 
more formal descriptions of rituals and 
rules of conduct in daily life. It is espe- 
cially in respect of the latter that the lived 
world intersects with the mythological 
world because many of the rituals descri- 
bed would have been personally witnessed 
by the audience of a Puranic recitation. In 
that sense the Puranas are anchored in a 
world of myth as well as in the empirical 
world. For 500 years from about 1200 ce 
the Puranas were used as sources of quo- 
tations by the writers of the huge social 
and religious digests collectively called 
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Nibandha. The material they select relates 
mainly to prescribed social behaviour 
( dharmasdstra ) and ritual (puja, vidhi), 
examples of which they sometimes illus- 
trate with myths. Because of this tendency 
to be selective in quoting them, the Pur- 
anas have sometimes been described as 
dharmasastras. This they are clearly not, 
though it is a further confirmation of the 
eclectic nature of the texts that they can 
be regarded as such. 

Content 

Even a mere summary of some of the 
main Puranas gives some idea of their 
content, but in no sense can it be said to 
exhaust their richness. The Garuda 
Parana, for example, has a long section 
on mineralogy and the Agni Purana con- 
tains sections on Sanskrit grammar, the- 
ories of poetry and medicine. The control 
on content lies more at the level of the 
genre than at the level of individual texts 
and the recitations which are the expres- 
sion of the genre. This gives to the audi- 
ence of the genre an expectation that it 
will be communicating the image of a 
world defined by the five traditional 
Puranic characteristics, the received body 
of Hindu mythology, the devotional 
theology of bhakti and the ritual and 
social practices associated with bhakti. 

Of all the Puranas, the Visnu preserves 
most faithfully the description of the 
Puranic narrative in terms of the five 
characteristics and seemingly in the 
sequence with which the contents of the 
characteristics logically flow. This requires 
the text to begin with a set of narratives 
describing the creation of the universe, 
then of the various classes of beings, and 
of the seven continents, including Jam- 
budvlpa or India. The various hells are 
described as well as some heavenly bodies. 
After that come the periods of Manus, or 
patriarchs - those figures from whom 
groups of humans and others are created - 
the creation of the Veda by Vyasa, the 
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development of the rules pertaining to the 
social classes and normative stages of life, 
life-cycle rituals and of Visnu himself 
turning certain heretical groups away 
from the Veda. Next comes a description 
of royal lineages deriving from the lunar 
and solar dynasties. This in turn is fol- 
lowed by the long section dealing with the 
birth and life of Krsna, one of Visnu’s 
most important avataras. The final section 
of the text is devoted to three types of 
dissolution of the world systems, includ- 
ing personal liberation from existence. 
Visnu is attributed as the supreme deity in 
the universe in this text, which may have 
been composed around 300 ce. 

The Siva Parana is voluminous, con- 
taining All chapters in one recension, 
much shorter in another, and tends to be 
dated by its individual parts rather than 
as a text in its entirety. It contains exam- 
ples of all the myths associated with the 
five characteristics, but is dominated by 
myths associated with Siva himself and 
especially of his family, including his two 
wives, Satl and Parvatl. One of its books 
deals with the theology of the linga, the 
representation of Siva as a penis; whilst 
another lists and describes twelve impor- 
tant lingas, their locations and the myths 
associated with them, thereby localising 
certain aspects of what is found in the 
text. Another book collects together 
many of the rituals associated with Siva, 
containing much material associated with 
the Sakta sect, and still others contain 
philosophy associated with Siva and the 
manner in which liberating knowledge - 
jnana - can be obtained by means of the 
worship of Siva. It is significant that this 
Parana has been printed in substantially 
different lengths, with some versions leav- 
ing out complete books which are found 
in the other versions. Sections of this text 
date until as late as 1000 ce. 

The Vamana Purana is one of several 
mixed Paninas in the sense that it is not 
obviously sectarian in the manner of the 
Visnu and the Siva Puranas. In total its 


ninety-five chapters do not contain much 
material pertaining to the five character- 
istics, but they contain a version of the 
famous myth where Visnu is incarnated as 
a boar and of Visnu’s demon devotee 
Prahlada. But there are also versions of 
the destruction of Daksa’s sacrifice and 
the transformation of the demon 
Andhaka into a devotee of Siva. Both are 
myths where Siva plays the most promi- 
nent role of all the gods. Yet because of 
the similar positions they play in their 
respective myths, the composers of the 
text seem to have brought together mythic 
material inviting a comparison between 
the two gods. In addition, the Vamana 
contains a description of pilgrimage 
places and some chapters detailing life- 
cycle rituals and others used in the annual 
ritual calendar. It may have reached its 
present form by about 1000 ce. 

The Bhdgavata Purana is probably the 
best known of all Puranas and is still 
extensively recited and has always been a 
canonical text of the International Society 
for Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON). It 
is composed in a form of Sanskrit filled 
with archaic language designed to convey 
an appearance of antiquity and it may 
also contain elements translated from 
medieval Tamil. It contains twelve sec- 
tions, covers the five characteristics and in 
its famous tenth book deals with the 
childhood and youth of Krsna, and espe- 
cially his erotic games with the cowgirls 
living in the bucolic environment of 
Mathura in Central India. This section 
shares a strong inter-textual relation with 
the earlier Harivamsa , but has also been a 
fundamental inspiration to collections of 
poetry about this god composed in both 
Hindi and Tamil, and is also represented 
pictorially in some of the many illustrated 
manuscripts of this text. In earlier books 
it presents descriptions of the lineages 
of kings and the dynasties associated 
with them, the relationship between them 
and actual royal lineages being quite dif- 
ficult to determine, yet confirming the 
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importance of the Puranas in creating 
their own mythical worlds which mirror 
the historical world around them. It may 
be dated to some time during the ninth 
century ce. 

The Skanda Purana stands alone within 
the genre because it appears in so many 
versions, one as long as 87,000 verses, 
another recently discovered manuscript as 
short as 8,000 verses. Skanda is the name 
of one of Siva's two sons and it might 
function as one of the factors around 
which material was placed into it. In this 
sense it is probably a Saivite Purana 
and contains the famous Kasl-khanda, 
which provides a geographical and 
ritualistic tour of the holy city of Var- 
anasi, listing many of the sacred ghats 
located on the Ganges and including 
myths which explain why these places 
have attracted a sacrality. Dating to 
between the eighth and fifteenth centuries 
ce, this text is known more for its indivi- 
dual components than for its totality, but 
this is not a problem for the Puranic tra- 
dition. Even its written forms are highly 
fluid and do not prevent new material 
being placed into the tradition of manu- 
scripts and oral recitations of the Skanda 
Purana. 

Many Upapuranas (lesser Puranas) are 
associated with gods other than Visnu 
and Siva. Examples are texts such as the 
Saura Parana, associated with the wor- 
ship of the god Surya, and the Ganesa 
Purana, one of two Puranas centred on 
the important god Ganesa. It is divided 
into two books and reinterprets many 
myths found in earlier Puranas, placing 
Ganesa in pivotal roles in the plot in 
order that his role as the god who creates 
and removes obstacles is brought out. The 
Purana attempts to give a full account of 
the worship of the god and a whole set of 
myths associated with his birth on Earth 
as a boy in order to kill certain maraud- 
ing demons. Possibly composed in the 
fourteenth century, it is best known in 
summaries composed in modern Indian 
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languages and sold at stalls outside of 
temples and popular bookshops. 

Puranas as History 

For many Indian scholars the Puranas 
have been regarded as historical records 
relevant to political history, but especially 
to religious history. King lists, where the 
names sometimes allude to actual histor- 
ical figures, occur in the fifth section of 
the pancalaksana narratives of several 
Puranas, though the utility of this for the 
exact reconstruction of dynastic histories 
has often been doubted. As a record of 
change in religious belief and sectarian 
development the body of literature has 
often been praised. Individual Puranas 
are described as having evolved over a 
period of several centuries, and because 
they have always been accepted as texts 
lacking a final fixed form, they have 
facilitated the efforts of sectarian groups, 
often associated with Visnu and Siva, to 
include new theological ritual material 
associated with their specific gods and to 
incorporate it into the continuing recita- 
tional and manuscript tradition of given 
Puranas. European scholars have also 
traced changes in theological perceptions 
of a particular god by studying changes in 
specific myths associated with that god. 

Their use as sources for the extraction 
of historical data masks another dimen- 
sion of Puranic contents, their function as 
texts providing a history of something, 
whether this is the biography of a god or 
the narrative of the creation and end of 
the world. Both are presented within par- 
ticular timeframes and are regarded as 
referring to events which have occurred in 
the past (cosmogony) or whose influence 
continues to the present day (myths of the 
gods). Such histories are not the kind of 
empirical/interpretative histories produced 
by professional historians, nor are they 
the summaries of recent events that every 
person holds in his or her mind to the 
extent that this understanding of past 
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events is influential in respect of daily life. 
Rather, they are coherent alternative his- 
tories existing elsewhere in the thought- 
world of Hindu culture, the contents of 
which - especially the events associated 
with the lives of individual gods - come 
to life in recitations and at religious 
festivals. 

This particular historical sense has led 
on to the development of specific expres- 
sions to Puranic sub-genres. Such are 
the mahatmyas and the Sthalapuranas. 
Usually short texts, they are entirely 
Puranic in their mixture of mythic narra- 
tive with instruction in the sastric style. 
They are centred on the description of a 
particular sacred place; the most sacred 
cites such as Varanasi have many such, 
but every South Indian sacred town has 
its own mahatmya. All describe how the 
location became sacred and develop a 
‘sacred history’, expressed in mythological 
language, of the activities of the particular 
god, usually Siva, who has brought about 
the sacrality of a particular location. They 
are accessible because they are short, 
associated with a specific subject and 
often summarised in print form in verna- 
cular languages. 

See also'. Avatara; Bhagavadglta; Bhakti; 
Brahma; Buddhism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Cosmogony; Cosmology; Daksa; 
Dharmasastras; Ganesa; Gunas; Interna- 
tional Society for Krishna Consciousness; 
Jainism, relationship with Hinduism; 
Jhana; krsna; Mahabharata; MahadevT; 
Manu; Mathura; Parvatl; Puja; Sakti; Sati; 
Siva; Skanda; Surya; Varanasi; Veda; 
Vidhi; Visnu; Vyasa 
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PURITY AND POLLUTION, 
RITUAL 

The concepts of ritual purity and pollu- 
tion in dharmasastra are inexorably 
linked, since a form of purification must 
take place after every polluting event to 
restore an individual to his or her former 
state of purity. Moreover, pollution is vir- 
tually impossible to avoid, since it can be 
associated with birth, death, eating and so 
on. Therefore, a person’s life must be 
marked by a constant cycle of pollution, 
the elimination of that pollution through 
some action, and an ultimate, though 
temporary, restoration to purity. It is 
impossible to impress upon a modern 
reader the degree to which these matters 
concerned the most illustrious ancient 
and medieval scholars writing in Sanskrit, 
and it is rare indeed to find a digest 
devoted to the discussion of dharma, 
moral law, that does not examine purity 
and impurity in extensive detail, for these 
were aspects of dharma that impacted 
upon the daily lives of the members of the 
Vedic community, the brahmanas, the 
ksatriyas, the vaisyas, and the sudras, to a 
far greater degree than the coronation of 
a king, the administration of ordeals or 
the constitution of a court. Purity, or 
suddhi, was of particular importance 
because it was a necessary condition for 
the performance of activities enjoined by 
the Veda, and it thus affected the Brah- 
manas most strongly, since they were 
responsible for the organisation of the 
Vedic ritual. The death of a child, for 
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example, would deprive the father of 
suddhi, incapacitating him with respect to 
his ritual duties. He would then become 
impure for a specific period of time, after 
which he would be restored to suddhi 
through a ritual bath. In addition to 
individual persons, objects could also 
become impure by coming in contact with 
certain substances, or by being touched or 
looked at by various persons or animals. 
They could, however, be restored to 
purity through various practices, such as 
being immersed in tire in the case of metal 
pots, and through the application of var- 
ious materials, such as cow dung and 
water in the case of a polluted house. 
Food, too, could become polluted, but the 
prescription for such cases was fairly 
straightforward, and generally involved 
throwing away the affected portion. 

See also : Dharma; Dharmasastras; Varnas; 
Veda 
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PUROHIT(A) 

Purohita or purohit literally means one 
who is appointed or ‘placed in front’, one 


who holds a charge or commission, i.e. is 
appointed to an office (purodha) of the 
Court ( Rgveda , VII.83.4). The purohit’s 
function was to counsel and to protect the 
king by his magical powers fcf. Stutley 
and Stutley 1977). He became the chief 
officiant at the consecration (rajasuya) of 
a new king, and at all important sacri- 
fices, such as the asvamedha (horse sacri- 
fice). The most notable purohit in post- 
Vedic times was Kautilya, the minister of 
the emperor Candragupta Maurya and of 
his grandson. The word is now used to 
indicate the family priest, whose function 
is almost entirely devoted to presiding 
over or performing specific rites. The 
purohit performs religious (dharmic) rites 
for his patrons (jajman; in Sanskrit yaja- 
mana) to mark life-cycle events such as 
birth, initiation and marriage. He employs 
all kinds of ritual and mantras to put his 
clients in touch with the divine in order to 
create well-being, cure disease and defer 
death. Traditionally each family had its 
purohit and the relationship between pur- 
ohit and jajmana was permanent, personal 
and hereditary. In many regions these 
hereditary relationships with patron house- 
holds have broken down so that priests 
now work in a competitive open market. 

See also: Kautilya; Mantra; Samskara; 
Yajfia 
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PURUSA 

The term purusa, ‘man, person', is used in 
the Purusasukta ( Rgveda 10.90; Atharva- 
veda 19.6) to refer to the cosmic being 
that comprises the entire manifest and 
unmanifest universe. Purusa is absolute 
essential being that manifests itself in 
every aspect of expressed nature. Purusa, 
as the seat of all deities, is identified with 
Brahman ( Atharvaveda 11.8.32) and with 
the creator Brahma who emerges from the 
golden egg, Hiranyagarbha (Manavad- 
harmasdstra 1.11). The individual self is 
identified with this cosmic self located in 
the sun ( Yajurveda 40.17, Chandogya 
Upanisad 3.19.1 4) in the early expres- 
sions of Vedanta. Later, Purusa is identi- 
fied with the supreme deity, either Visnu 
( Bhagavadglta 11.38) or Siva. 

In contrast to the identification of the 
individual self with a sentient essence, 
source and creator of the world called 
purusa, classical Samkhya and Yoga call 
the many individual selves purusa but 
sharply distinguish these silent witnesses 
from Prakrti. Isvarakrsna argues that the 
material cause of the world is insentient 
because the cause has the same character 
as its effect (Sdmkhyakdrikd 14). Hence 
there is no agent who creates it; rather, 
creation is motivated teleologically to 
satisfy the purpose of the enjoyment and 
ultimate liberation of Purusas. 


In classical Samkhya and Yoga, Pur- 
usas are non-agents (akartr, Sdmkhyakdr- 
ikd 19), neither material cause nor effect 
(Sdmkhyakdrikd 3); they are the ones for 
whose purpose nature is active (Sdm- 
khyakdrikds 31, 36; Yogasutra 2.21). 
There are many of them (Sdmkhyakdrikd 
18; Yogasutra 2.22), they are conscious, 
do not consist of the three Gunas, are not 
objects but only subjects of experience 
(Sdmkhyakdrikd 11), are neutral (Sdm- 
khyakdrikd 19) enjoyers (bhoktr, 
Sdmkhyakdrikd 17), knowers (jna, Sdm- 
khyakdrikd 2), experiences (drastr) and 
witnesses (saksin, Sdmkhyakdrikd 19). 
Purusas exist in private isolation (kaiva- 
lya) (Sdmkhyakdrikd 19) rather than 
being, like Prakrti, an object common 
(samanya) to many experiencing subjects 
(Sdmkhyakdrikd 11). Yet in contact with 
Prakrti they seem to be active by mistak- 
ing Prakrti’s activity for theirs. In con- 
junction with Prakrti, each conscious 
Purusa experiences the sorrow caused by 
aging and death until the cessation of the 
subtle body (Lingasarlra) (Sdmkhyakdrikd 
55; Yogasutra 2.17). The insentient intel- 
lect (Mahat/buddhi), which passes for the 
sentient self due to ignorance, presents all 
experience to the Purusa, including the 
ultimate knowledge that discriminates 
Purusa from Prakrti (Sdmkhyakdrikd 37). 
When this pure knowledge arises com- 
plete and alone in the intellect, Purusa is 
established as independent in the state of 
Kaivalya and sees Prakrti, who desists 
from manifestation (Yogasutra 4.34), in 
her true unmanifest state (Sdmkhyakdr- 
ikas 64-65). 

While Patanjali’s Yogasutras generally 
concur with the Samkhya characterisation 
of Purusa, it differs in two important 
details. First, while Isvarakrsna does not 
consider dispassion (vairagya) to con- 
tribute to attaining Kaivalya, Patanjali 
considers it a means to destroy ignorance 
(Yogasutra 1.12) and considers the highest 
form of dispassion, lack of interest in the 
Gunas, to result from the knowledge of 
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Purusa (1.16). Second, Patanjali considers 
that God is a specific Purusa untouched 
by affliction and Karma, that he is 
omniscient, primordial and that worship 
of him contributes to the destruction of 
ignorance that leads to Kaivalya ( Yogasil- 
tras 1.23-26). 

See also'. Brahma; Brahman; Dharmasas- 
tras; Gunas; Hiranyagarbha; Isvarakrsna; 
Kaivalya; Karma (Law of Action); Linga- 
sarlra; Mahat; Patanjali; Prakrti; Samhita; 
Samkhya; Samkhyakarikas; Siva; Upani- 
sads; Vedanta; Visnu; Yoga; Yogasutras 
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PURUSARTHAS 

Hindu axiology accepted a fourfold clas- 
sification of the valid goals of human 
endeavour (purusartha), after an initial 
period of debate, namely kama (pleasure), 
artha (material gain), dharma (righteous- 
ness) and moksa (liberation) in ascending 
order of valuation. Another sequence 
places dharma at the head, implying that 
it is regulative and productive of kama 
and artha, and preparatory for moksa. 
This discontinuity in its role confirms a 
divide in this set of goals between 
dharma, artha and kama, collectively 
known as trivarga, which are objects of 
pursuit within the world of mundane 
existence, and tnoksa, which catapults one 
out of such existence. The first three are 


PURUSARTHAS 

sometimes described as ordinary norms in 
relation to which moksa may be referred 
to as the extraordinary norm. 

One pursues the goals of sensory plea- 
sure and material gain even instinctively, 
so their inclusion among the goals of 
human endeavour can only be justified in 
terms of their conscious pursuit. This is 
confirmed by the fact that textual gui- 
dance is provided for such conscious pur- 
suit of each purusartha. The most famous 
text for kama is the Kamasutra of Vat- 
syayana (c. fourth century ce) and for 
artha the Arthasastra of Kautilya, placed 
by tradition in the fourth century bce but 
probably later in the form we have it. It is 
obvious from these texts themselves that 
they are representative of their genre. For 
the practice of dharma, an object of 
detailed attention in the tradition, a host 
of works, classified into dharmasiitras or 
aphoristic works and dharmasdstras or 
metrical works, are available of which the 
Apastamba Dharma Sutra and the 
Manava-Dharma-Sastra or Manusmrti are 
particularly well known. There is no 
moksasastra as such in symmetry with the 
rest but the whole range of the texts of 
Hindu philosophical schools or darsanas 
naturally fall in this category. 

The fourfold classification is accepted 
by Jainism, but, according to one Hindu 
view, Buddhism differs from it in focusing 
on the last two purusarthas at the expense 
of the first two, thus subordinating the 
worldly to the transcendental. 

‘Hinduism’ prefers to emphasise the 
harmonious pursuit of all the pur- 
usarthas, as exemplified by the definition 
of dharma at its broadest in the Vaisesika 
sutras 1.1.2 as that which secures both 
material (abhyudaya) and spiritual (niss- 
reyasa) ends. All this and heaven too! 

The fourfold classification of human 
endeavour is useful both descriptively and 
prescriptively and implies a non-reductive 
approach to life. Thus the main Hindu 
critique of Freudian psychology would be 
that it mistakenly reduces the whole of life 
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only to kama; and of Marxism that it 
similarly tries to reduce the whole of life 
to artha. The Hindu scheme would pre- 
vent such a univaluation and all the pro- 
blems that result from such reductionism. 

See also : Artha; Arthasastra; Buddhism, 
relationship with Hinduism; Dharma; 
Dharmasastras; Kama; Kamasutra; Kauti- 
lya; Jainism, relationship with Hinduism; 
Moksa; Saddarsana; Vaisesikasutras; Vat- 
syayana, Mallanaga 
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PURVA MlMAMSA 

Purva Mlmamsa is one of the six schools 
of Hindu philosophy. The term 
‘mlmamsa’ means ‘investigation’ and 
‘revered thought’; it signifies the investi- 
gation and interpretation of Vedic injunc- 
tions. ‘Purva’ means ‘prior’, so ‘Purva 
Mlmamsa’ means ‘First Reflection’, a 
reasoned or critical enquiry into the early 
part of the Veda. The school seeks to 
justify Vedic ritualism and provide rules 
of interpretation of Vedic injunctions. 

Purva Mlmamsa is regarded as ‘allied’ 
to the Vedanta school. The Veda is the 
basis of both systems; and both are con- 
cerned to interpret Vedic texts. Purva 
Mlmamsa concerns the earlier part of the 
Veda (the Brdhmanas and Samhitd por- 
tion), known as ‘Karmakanda’ (i.e. the 
part concerning action, rites, sacrifices, 
rituals). Thus the school is also known as 
‘Karma-Mlmamsa’. Vedanta concerns the 
Upanisads, the later part of the Veda, 
known as ‘Jnanakanda’ (i.e. the portion 
concerning knowledge of ultimate reality). 


Thus Vedanta is also known as ‘Uttara- 
Mlmamsa’ (Later or Final Investigation) 
and ‘Jnana-Mlmamsa’. 

As it is concerned with defending Hindu 
dharma as a whole, Purva Mlmamsa is 
also called ‘Dharma-MImamsa’. ‘Dharma’ 
refers to proper conduct, performing pre- 
scribed rituals, living according to rules, 
observing custom and etiquette. One’s 
‘duty’ as enjoined by the Veda signifies 
moral and religious duties as well as the 
virtue to be attained on their performance. 

Purva Mlmamsa is characterised by 
pragmatism, realism and empiricism. 
Spiritual freedom and happiness do not 
depend on metaphysics, mystical insight 
or yogic practice; they simply follow from 
performing actions enjoined by the Veda. 

Mlmamsa texts and authors 

About the fifth century bce, the authority 
of the Veda was being undermined by 
heterodox thinkers. Vedic priests reacted 
by seeking to resolve problems such as 
contradictions or inconsistencies apparent 
in the scriptures. Hence Mlmamsa devel- 
oped as an exegetical enterprise. 

The Mfmamsdsutras attributed to Jai- 
mini form the textual basis of the school. 
Regarded as a response to the challenge 
of non-orthodox teachers such as the 
Buddha, it is concerned to defend the 
Veda as eternal and authoritative. Jaimini 
sets out by declaring his theme as 
‘dharma’ (signifying ‘duty’ or ‘right- 
eousness’), defined as that which is indi- 
cated or enjoined by the Veda as 
conducive to human good. Dharma is 
known only from the Veda; perception 
and other means of knowledge (prama- 
nas) are restricted to the here and now 
(and do not relate to the future, the 
transcendental, the afterlife or heaven). 
For Jaimini, the Veda is the reliable 
means of knowledge of dharma because it 
is authorless, the eternal word. 

The oldest surviving ‘bhasya’, or com- 
mentary on Jaimini’s sutras, was written 
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by Sahara (possibly fifth century ce). 
Mlmamsa literature refers to earlier com- 
mentators such as Bhavadasa and Upa- 
varsa but their works have been lost 
(apart from quotes from Upavarsa in 
Sahara’s commentary). Sahara’s work is a 
response to the establishment of schools 
of Buddhist idealism (Vijnanavada and 
Sunyavada). He sought to counter the 
Buddhist threat to Vedic ritual and rea- 
lism by undermining idealist assumptions. 
Among his philosophical contributions 
was his attempt to establish the soul as 
permanent and independently real. 

Major philosophical developments fol- 
lowed on from the work of Sahara. 
Kumarila Bhatta (seventh century ce) is 
often referred to as the most important 
and influential Mlmamsa thinker. His 
works include the Slokavartika (Exposi- 
tion or critical gloss on the Verses), which 
is a commentary on Sahara’s commentary 
on Jaimini’s sutras 1.1, the Tantravartika 
(Exposition on Sacred Science), which is a 
commentary on Sahara’s commentary on 
Jaimini’s sutras 1.2-4, 2 and 2), and the 
Tup tiled (Full Exposition), a commentary 
on Sahara’s commentary on Jaimini’s 
sutras 4-9. Kumarila was reacting to the 
growth of Buddhism and the decline of 
Vedic religion. His deep knowledge of 
Buddhism enabled him to attack its rejec- 
tion of the Vedic system. Another major 
Mlmamsa philosopher, Prabhakara 
(seventh century ce), was the author of 
Brhati (Large Commentary), a commen- 
tary on Sahara’s commentary. 

Due to many significant differences 
between Kumarila and Prabhakara, their 
work led to the emergence of two 
Mhnarnsa sub-schools, known as the 
‘Bhatta’ and ‘Prabhakara’ schools, 
respectively. Important thinkers of the 
Bhatta school who wrote commentaries 
on Kumarila’s commentary include Par- 
thasarathi Misra (tenth century), author 
of Nyayaratnakara (Abode of Logic 
Jewels); Sucarita Misra (tenth century), 
author of Kdsikct (Shining); Somesvara 


Bhatta (twelfth century), author of 
Nyayasudha (Nectar of Logic); and 
Khandadeva (seventeenth century). 
Although associated with Advaita, Man- 
dana Misra (eighth century) was also 
interested in Kumarila’s thought. An 
important thinker of the Prabhakara 
school was Salikanatha Misra (ninth cen- 
tury), author of Rjuvimala (Straight and 
Free from Blemishes), a commentary on 
Prabhakara’s Brhati. 

Purva Mlmamsa was associated with 
atheism; the eternal Veda is uncreated, 
authorless; the universe is eternal. Jaimini 
admitted Vedic deities but omitted the 
notion of a supreme God. Kumarila pro- 
duced arguments against God’s existence 
and necessity. However, around the ele- 
venth century another school of 

Mhnarnsa emerged. Established by 

Murari Misra, it is known as ‘Sesvara 
Mlmamsa’ and admitted God’s existence. 

Philosophical teachings 

As indicated above, Mlmamsa’s task of 
interpretation, its concern to defend Vedic 
authority, tradition and dharma, led to 
discussion of various philosophical issues. 
Mhnarnsa teaching involves epistemologi- 
cal and metaphysical doctrines as well as 
philosophy of language and meaning (the 
school has been referred to as ‘vakya- 
sastra’ or ‘theory of language’). 

The metaphysics of the Bhatta and 
Prabhakara schools was realist and plur- 
alist. Ontologically, the Bhattas accepted 
five types of entity: substance (dravya), 
universals (samanya), action (karma), 
quality (guna) and negation (abhava). The 
Prabhakaras accepted eight types: resem- 
blance (sadrsya), number (samkhya), 
inherence (samavaya) and power (sakti), 
plus the Bhatta list but without negation. 

Kumarila accepted six means of valid 
knowledge: perception (pratyaksa), 

inference (anumana), verbal testimony 
(sabda), comparison (upamana), pre- 
sumption (arthapatti) and non-perception 
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(anupalabdhi). Prabhakara rejected non- 
perception (as he rejected the reality of 
‘absence’ (abhava)). 

Mlmamsa contributed the celebrated 
doctrine of the intrinsic validity or self- 
validity of knowledge (svatahpramanya- 
vada). For Kumarila all cognitions pre- 
sent themselves as true but are considered 
false if their causes are found to be 
defective or if other cognitions overturn 
them. As the authorless Veda is eternal, 
cognitions arising from it are true. Per- 
ception, inference, etc. do not contradict 
cognitions of Vedic injunctions. 

According to Mlmamsa, as the Veda is 
eternal, so language in general is eternal 
(nitya). Words, letters, the meanings of 
words (as universals) and the relation 
between word and meaning are all 
eternal. 

See also: Advaita; Brahmanas; Buddhism, 
relationship with Hinduism; Dharma; 
Karma; Jaimini; MImamsasutras; Prama- 
nas; Samhita; Upanisads; Vedanta; Vedic 
Pantheon 
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PUSTI MARGA 

The Push Marga (“Path of Grace”) or 
Vallabha sampradaya is the tradition of 
Krsna devotion founded in the early 16th 
century by Vallabhacarya (1479-1531?). 
The Pusti Marga has been one of the 
most dominant forms of sectarian devo- 
tion, and the leading sect of Krsna devo- 
tion, in Western India - from Mumbai to 
Braj, spanning Gujarat and Rajasthan — 
since the mid- 16th century. The Pusti 
Marga has three touchstones: a special 
initiation called brahmasambandha, a 


highly developed notion of seva, and the 
deity Srlnathjl. The brahmasambandha 
(literally, connection, sambandha, with 
the absolute, Brahman) empowers the 
devotee to recite the two mantras peculiar 
to the sect and to perform seva, or selfless 
service, to Krsna according to standards 
of the sect. Though most of the worship 
performed by members of the sect con- 
sists of seva to an embodied form of 
Krsna (Thakurjl) that resides in the 
house, any devotee is also eligible to travel 
to Nathdvara in Rajasthan, to worship 
the manifesttion of Krsna known as 
Srlnathjl. 

One of the unique features of the Pusti 
Marga is the importance of the descen- 
dants of Vallabhacarya (Vallabh kul) to 
the growth and development of the sect. 
No sect or system of teachings in India 
has been so thoroughly dominated by a 
single family, sustained over at least four- 
teen generations, as found in the Pusti 
Marga. Indeed, Vallabh kul members 
maintain the exclusive right to conduct 
the brahmasambandha initiation. Prob- 
ably during the time of Vallabhacarya’s 
grandchildren, the seven sons of Vit- 
thalnathjl, Vallabhacarya’s younger son 
(1516-86), it was established that brah- 
masambandha could only be performed 
by male members of the Vallabh kul. At 
present there are over two hundred male 
descendants of Vallabhacarya and at least 
live million devotees. What is perhaps 
surprising is that there have been very few 
sectarian schisms, in spite of considerable 
internecine rivalry over the centuries. This 
is due largely to the fact that, irrespective 
of occasional differences in doctrinal 
emphasis, members of the Vallabh kul 
have remained remarkably loyal to the 
teachings and memory of Vallabhacarya 
and VitthalnathjI. 

The sect is divided into seven houses or 
plthas spread through Gujarat, Rajas- 
than, and Braj, established by the seven 
grandsons of Vallabhacarya. All have 
special svarups or manifestations of 
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Krsna distributed by VitthalnathjI to his 
sons just before his death. The sect is 
nominally headed by a member of the 
First House, a descendent of Vitthalnathjfs 
first son, Giridharji, called the Tilkayat 
(“leader, chief”), who is the custodian of 
the Srlnathjl temple at Nathdvara. While 
the Tilkayat enjoys extra prestige, in fact 
he has no real authority over any of the 
other members of the Vallabh kul. The 
understanding implicit among devotees is 
that Vallabhacarya was a partial manifes- 
tation of Krsna, specifically the mukha- 
vatara or incarnation of the mouth of the 
Lord, a divinity his descendants are believed 
to inherit exclusively. Accordingly, the 
devotee is expected to revere his or her 
own guru within the Vallabh kul as equal 
to and identical with the Lord Himself. 

As noted, the primary form of devotion 
in the Push Marga is individual seva to a 
svarup of Krsna. This may be a small 
carved image of Srlnathjl, a stone (called 
Giriraj) from Govardhan Hill in Braj, a 
type of stone called salagrama, a hand- 
painted picture of Srlnathjl, or a mem- 
ento presented by a member of the Val- 
labh kul. The objective of individual seva 
is to develop an intimate personal rela- 
tionship with the Lord, based on intense 
love for Him. 

Among the general rules for seva are 
maintenance of a high state of personal 
purity, preparation of appropriate food 
offerings, ornamentation (srngara) of the 
svarup, and mindfulness of the daily 
schedule and yearly calendar into which 
Krsna’s activities are divided. The Pusti 
Marga probably possesses the most highly 
developed musical tradition of all India’s 
Vaisnava sects, the purpose of which is to 
enable the devotee to sing to the Lord. All 
of these accoutrements assist the devotee’s 
entrance into the divine Ilia, which is to 
say into the life of Krsna as depicted in 
the Bhagavata Purana and interpreted by 
the preceptors of the Pusti Marga. In this 
divine (alaukika) comportment, one 
establishes a loving relationship with the 
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Lord. The prototypes for such a relation- 
ship are the 84 main disciples of Vallab- 
hacarya and the 252 (84 x 3) disciples of 
Vitthalanathajl. But within the general 
rules there is considerable scope for var- 
iation, for the individual to develop his or 
her own style of seva that generates the 
proper rasa or archetypal mood that in 
turn results in a more transparent bhava 
or inner experience of the Lord’s grace 
(krpa, anugraha). The final goal of devo- 
tional practice is entrance into a state of 
nirodha, cessation of worldly activity after 
death and eternal participation in the lllas 
of Krsna. 

See also: Bhakti movement; Brahman; 
Guru; Krsna; Kula; Lila; Mantra; Puranas; 
Sampradaya; Seva; Vallabha (Vaisnava 
Theologian); Vaisnavism 
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PUTANA 

Putana (‘Stinky') is the name of a 
demoness widely attested in Hindu tradi- 
tions since the time of the Mahabhdrata, 
in which she is named as one of the seven 
female Seizers (grahanis) that arose fol- 
lowing the birth of Skanda. Her name 
likely refers to the pustulant sores whose 
eruptions are the symptoms of chicken 
pox; with the arrival of smallpox from 
Europe in the sixteenth century, her ima- 
gery and mythology gradually fused with 
those of Sltala, the goddess of smallpox. 
Putana is explicitly identified with child- 
hood diseases in the Ayurvedic literature, 
which describes her as a terrifying and 
odoriferous demoness, clad in filthy gar- 
ments and inhabiting empty, broken-down 
buildings. Putana figures in the mythology 


of the childhood of Krsna, who sucks the 
life out of her when she, having disguised 
herself as a beautiful woman, offers him 
her poisoned breast. Very often portrayed 
as a bird, Putana is classified in a variety 
of sources as a RaksasI (Demoness), 
PisacI (Female Flesh-Eater), YoginI, 
Matrka (Mother) or Female Seizer. 

See also : Ayurveda; Krsna; Mahabharata; 
Matrkas; Pisacas; Raksasas; Sltala; 
Skanda 

David Gordon White 

Further reading 

White, D.G. 2003. Kiss of the Yogini: 'Tantric 
Sex’ in its South Asian Context. Chicago, IL: 
University of Chicago Press. 
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RADHA 

Though her origins are obscure, Radha 
becomes one of the most celebrated fig- 
ures in Vaisnava poetry and theology after 
she emerges in Jayadeva’s twelfth-century 
Gitagovinda as the extraordinary gopl 
who is Krsna’s special beloved. In this 
famous Sanskrit song, Radha embodies 
the perfection of erotic passion, and 
despite her jealousy after Krsna’s initial 
infidelity, she eventually triumphs when 
Krsna regrets his wanton ways, begs her 
forgiveness and professes an ardent and 
faithful love that ensures the mutuality of 
their relationship. Subsequent to the 
Gitagovinda, which concludes with the 
lovers’ joyful union, later vernacular 
poetry in northern and eastern India fre- 
quently emphasises Radha’s pain and 
sorrow in separation from Krsna, either 
because of Krsna’s dalliance with other 
gopls or because the married Radha must 
return to her husband after transgressing 
her stridharma for a secret tryst with 
Krsna. Despite the emphasis on separa- 
tion, however, poets and theologians, 
particularly in the Gaudlya tradition, 


have understood Radha and Krsna as 
eternally and metaphysically one, but 
physically separate in order to savour the 
pleasures of love. In this context, devotees 
envision Radha not only as Krsna’s rustic 
cowherd lover and divine eternal consort, 
but also as his hladinl sakti, his power of 
blissful enjoyment. In this capacity Radha 
is worshipped by devotees aspiring to 
enjoy the ultimate bliss of bhakti, for only 
Radha symbolises utterly perfect love and 
thereby provides inspiration for Vaisnavas 
seeking to perfect their own devotion to 
Krsna. 

See also-. Bhakti; Gaudlyas; Gitagovinda; 
GopI(s); Jayadeva; Languages; Sakti; 
Stridharma; Vaisnavism 

Tracy Coleman 

Further reading 

Hawley, J.S. and D.M. Wulff (eds.). 1986. The 
Divine Consort: Radha and the Goddesses of 
India. Boston, MA: Beacon Press. 

Journal of Vaisnava Studies 8.2, Spring 2000; 
10.1 Fall 2001. Focus on Sri Radha, Parts 
One and Two. 
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Miller, B.S. (trans.). 1977. Love Song of the 
Dark Lord, Jayadeva’s GTtagovinda. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 


RADHAKRISHNAN, SIR 
SARVEPALLI (1888-1975) 

A South Indian brahmana who held pro- 
fessorships in the Universities of Mysore 
and of Calcutta before becoming the first 
Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions 
and Ethics at Oxford in 1936, the first 
Asian to hold any professorial chair at 
Oxford. He was later Vice-President 
(1952-62) and then President of India 
(1962-67). Radhakrishnan identified the 
Hindu view of life - the title of his best- 
known work - with Advaita Vedanta, his 
interpretation of which was influenced by 
his extensive study of European idealism. 
Despite the definite article in his title, the 
book extols the openness of Hindu 
thought, in contrast to the perceived 
rigidity of dogmatic Christianity. In addi- 
tion to numerous works on Indian 
thought, Radhakrishnan also published 
translations of several Hindu texts, 
including the Upanisads , Bhagavadglta 
and the Brahmasutras. 

See also : Advaita; Bhagavadglta; Brahma- 
sutras; Hinduism, history of scholarship; 
Upanisads 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Killingley, D.H. 1989. ‘Radhakrishnan ( 1 888— 
1975): The First Professor of Eastern Reli- 
gions and Ethics at Oxford’. Asian Affairs 
20: 25-36. 

Radhakrishnan, S. 1939. Eastern Religions and 
Western Thought. London: Oxford. 
Radhakrishnan, S. 1927. The Hindu View of 
Life. London: Allen & Unwin. 
Radhakrishnan, S. 1923-27. Indian Philosophy. 

London: Allen & Unwin. 

Schilpp, PA. (ed. ). 1952. The Philosophy of 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. New York: 
Tudor. 


RADHASOAMI SATSANG 

Radhasoami is a prominent religious 
movement of northern India promoting a 
spiritual discipline suitable for non- 
mendicants. One of its two main branches 
is centred in Agra, where the movement 
originated, and the other in Punjab, where 
it has been strongly influenced by Sikh- 
ism. These have given rise to numerous 
sub-branches. The movement’s founder 
was a holy man of Agra named Shiv 
Dayal Singh (1818-78), also known as 
Soamiji Maharaj. The son of a Punjabi 
moneylender, he came under the influence 
of Tulsi Sahib of Hathras, a regionally 
important holy man. Though married, he 
was childless, and spent his life mainly in 
meditation and as a religious teacher. His 
Agra house became a gathering place for 
spiritual seekers, to whom he taught his 
own special techniques of meditation, and 
he opened his congregation to the public 
in 1861. 

Drawing chiefly from the religious 
milieu of such poet-saints as Kablr and 
Nanak, Radhasoami teachings blend Hindu 
devotionalism, Tantric imagery and some 
elements of Islamic mysticism. A person’s 
true self is an emanation of the formless 
Supreme Being (known as Radhasoami) 
that has become estranged from its origin 
and true nature and languishes in the 
cycle of death and rebirth under layers of 
coarse mind and body. Redemption is a 
journey in which the self, propelled by an 
inwardly focused spiritual practice known 
as surat-sabda-yoga (secret and revealed 
only to initiates), ascends to a reunion 
with the Supreme Being through a suc- 
cession of layers of the cosmos that can 
be reached from within the body itself. 
This journey can be successfully under- 
taken only under the guidance of a spiritual 
master, a true guru. The poetic composi- 
tions of some of the Radhasoami masters 
describe the experiences of such an ascent 
in language both vivid and esoteric. 

Radhasoami teachings place great stress 
on the indispensability of a devotee’s 
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connections with a true and living guru, 
and this relationship is a major focus of 
Radhasoami religious culture. A con- 
gregation of followers of a particular guru 
is known as a satsahg (in this context 
meaning ‘good company’). These groups 
are notoriously vulnerable to succession 
disputes, because the question of who is a 
‘true’ guru is always to some degree open 
and contestable, especially when a guru 
with a flourishing following leaves the 
world. This accounts for the highly rami- 
fied structure of the Radhasoami world. 
The movement’s Agra branch has pro- 
duced two settled communities, one at 
Soami Bagh and the other at Dayal Bagh, 
along with several other sub-branches. 
The main Punjabi branch is head- 
quartered at Beas, where a famed reli- 
gious centre has arisen. It and some of its 
numerous offshoots have been notably 
successful in attracting international fol- 
lowings. 

See also: Guru; Satsahg; Sikhism, rela- 
tionship with Hinduism; Tantrism 

Lawrence A. Babb 

Further reading 

Babb, L.A. 1986. Redemptive Encounters: 
Three Modern Styles in the Hindu Tradi- 
tions. Berkeley, CA: University of California 
Press. 

Gold, D. 1987. The Lord as Guru: Hindi Saints 
in Northern Indian Tradition. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 

Juergensmeyer, M. 1991. Radhasoami Reality: 
The Logic of a Modern Faith. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press. 

RAHU 

The ‘Seizer’. After the churning of the 
Ocean, Visnu turned himself into MohinI 
to distribute the amrta. The asuras were 
enchanted by the forms of MohinI allow- 
ing the devas to take the ambrosia. 
Meanwhile Svarbhabu, one of the asuras, 
sat between Surya (Sun) and Candra 


(Moon) to get some nectar. Both of them 
recognised him and called Visnu/MohinI, 
who beheaded him. But Svarbhabu did 
not die as he was able to swallow a bit of 
amrta. His head was given a serpent body 
and became Rahu, the eclipse demon, 
whose revenge is to eat the sun and the 
moon ( Bhdgavata Purdna 5.24. 1-3; 8.9. 
25-26; Mahabharata 1.19). On his torso 
was put a serpent head and he became 
Ketu, the rsi. Rahu, the sky-demon 
(Abhrapisaca), son of Vipracitti and Sim- 
hika, holds the south-western quarter of 
the sky and rides a cart pulled by eight 
black stallions (Visnu Purdna 2.11. 20- 
22 ). 

See also : Asuras; Deities; Mahabharata; 
MohinI; Puranas; Rsi; Surya; Visnu 

Fabrizio M. Ferrari 

Further reading 

Danielou, A. 1991. The Myths and Gods of 
India: The Classic Work on Hindu Polythe- 
ism from the Princeton Bollingen Series. 
Rochester, VT: Inner Traditions Interna- 
tional. 

RAJA 

The word raja, which has entered the 
English language, is one of great anti- 
quity. It is applied to the gods in the 
Rgveda but also to the human king Sudas, 
the victor in the Battle of the Ten Kings 
(Ddsardjha 7.83.6). It is derived from the 
root raj, ‘to shine forth'; its derivation 
from ranjayati or one who pleases the 
people, although appealing and popular, 
is not grammatically accurate. Its abstract 
form rajya is the Sanskrit word which 
comes closest to the concept of state. 

The origin of kingship as an institution 
signified by the word was the object of 
speculation in ancient India, and can be 
traced to the need for electing a military 
leader to lead battle, according to the 
Aitareya Brahmana (1.14). Other accounts 
trace it to divine appointment ( Taittiriya 
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Upanisad 1.5) or to a special civil com- 
pact with the subjects, as in the Buddhist 
account of the Mahasammata (DTghani- 
kaya 3.93), while other accounts, princi- 
pally found in the Mahabharata, combine 
or contain elements of both. All these are 
obviously attempts to answer the key 
question posed by Yudhisthira in the 
Mahabharata : the king is like any other 
human being, so what is it that makes 
him a king over them? 

The doctrine of the divinity of the king 
(as distinguished from the divine right of 
kings or of divine kingship) is often pro- 
pounded (Manusmrti 7.8), sometimes 
making the king into a virtual pantheon 
(7.4-5). A bad king similarly is said to be 
composed of demonic elements so that 
the description of the king as a divinity 
contains a figurative element in it. One 
hears of deposed kings ( Satapatha Brah- 
mana 12.9.3.1-2), and two well-known 
kings, Rudradaman (c. 1 50 ce) and 
Gopala (c.750 ce), were elected to royalty. 

The basic role of the king was to pro- 
vide protection to the people. He was 
allowed to tax the subjects in return for 
this service and the Mahabharata permits 
him to be killed like a mad dog if he 
failed in this duty. He also protected the 
varnasrama system, as symbolising poli- 
tical and social order. Subjects typically 
registered their protest against the failure 
to maintain such order or to offer pro- 
tection ‘by voting with their feet’ and 
moving out of the king’s realm. 

See also : Asramas; Brahmanas; Buddhism, 
relationship with Hinduism; Dharma- 
sastras; Mahabharata; Samhita; Upani- 
sads; Varna; Yudhisthira 

Arvind Sharma 

Further reading 

Kane, P.V. 1973. History of Dharmasastra, vol. 

Ill, 2nd edn. Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental 

Research Institute. 

Scarfe, Hartmut. 1989. The State in Indian 

Tradition. Leiden: E.J. Brill. 


RAJA YOGA 

Raja Yoga - literally, the ‘royal’ or 
‘kingly’ yoga - is based on the Yogasutras 
of Patanjali and is one of the four paths 
to Samadhi outlined in some sources: the 
other three are karma-yoga, jnana-yoga 
and bhakti-yoga. In Raja Yoga there are 
eight levels or practices, known as the 
eight limbs or astaiiga: 

1 Yama self-restraint in the con- 

duct of your life as it 
affects others 

2 Niyama self-restraint in the con- 

duct of your inner, spiri- 
tual life (tapas) 

3 Asana physical exercise designed 

to integrate the mind and 
the body 

4 Pranayama breath and mind control 

5 Pratyahara a preliminary state of 

meditation where the 
senses are abstracted 

6 Dharana concentration 

7 Dhyana meditation 

8 Samadhi uninterrupted contempla- 

tion of reality 

The stages of asana and pranayama are 
characteristic of Raja Yoga and together 
are sometimes known by the term Hatha 
Yoga. Raja Yoga makes use of terms 
drawn from the Samkhya philosophy and 
shares many aspects of its metaphysics; 
indeed references to Raja Yoga will 
sometimes use the term Samkhya Yoga as 
a synonym. However, Raja Yoga is not 
atheistic, as is classical Samkhya. Swami 
Vivekananda was an advocate of Raja 
Yoga, which he made popular in America 
when he taught classes there during his 
visits to Chicago, New York and San 
Francisco in the late nineteenth century. 

See also'. Asana; Bhakti (as path); Hatha 
Yoga; Jnana (as path); Karma (as path); 
Patanjali; Samkhya; Samkhya- Yoga; 

Tapas; Vivekananda, Swami; Yogasutras 

Vivienne Baumfield 
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Further reading 

Vivekananda, Swami. 1907. The Complete 
Works of Swami Vivekananda, vol. 1. Cal- 
cutta: Advaita Ashrama. 


RAJNEESH, BHAGWAN 
SHREE (1930-90) 

Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh, or Osho, was 
the founder and leader of the Rajneesh 
movement. He was the most significant 
guru during the 1970s counterculture and 
pioneered the synthesis of Eastern mysti- 
cism with Western psychology. He also 
created many new meditations and thera- 
pies, widely used by psychotherapists and 
New Age teachers, of which the best 
known is Dynamic Meditation. 

Osho was born Rajneesh Mohan 
Chandra into a Jain business family in 
northern India. He claimed to have 
become enlightened in 1953 while a phi- 
losophy professor at the University of 
Jabalpur. In the 1960s he became a well- 
known acarya in Bombay, eventually 
taking the title Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh 
and initiating his disciples as samnyasins. 
In 1976 he moved to Pune and set up an 
ashram, which attracted many thousands 
of Indian and Western seekers, including 
leaders of the human potential move- 
ment. 

Osho produced no formally coherent 
philosophy, despite his academic back- 
ground; rather, he delighted in incon- 
sistency and contradiction. He is 
sometimes placed in India’s antinomian 
Tantra tradition, and lectured extensively 
on Tantra and other mystical traditions, 
particularly Zen Buddhism and Sufism. 
Part of his appeal lay in his modernisa- 
tion of these teachings, which he synthe- 
sised with the work of Western writers 
such as Wilhelm Reich, Friedrich 
Nietzsche and D.H. Lawrence. 

Throughout his career, Osho caused 
controversy, initially by his polemical 
talks on politics and sexuality, continually 


challenging the mores of Hindu and Wes- 
tern society. He became notorious after 
moving his headquarters to the United 
States in the 1980s. Although he person- 
ally withdrew into silence and reclusion, 
his deputies became embroiled in various 
legal battles. Osho himself was arrested 
on immigration charges but released later, 
and returned to the ashram in Pune. Here 
he resumed his spiritual programme, and 
died in 1990. 

Osho's reputation initially declined 
after the American debacle, but has now 
risen to the point where he is increasingly 
being recognised in India and the West as 
a major spiritual teacher of the twentieth 
century, at the forefront of the current 
‘world-accepting’ trend of spirituality 
based on self-development. 

See also : Asram(a) (religious community); 
Buddhism, relationship with Hinduism; 
Guru; Meditation; Rajneesh Movement; 
Samnyasa; Tantras 

Elizabeth Puttick 

Further reading 

Osho. 2001. Autobiography of a Spiritually 
Incorrect Mystic. New York: St Martin’s 
Press. 


RAJNEESH MOVEMENT 

The Rajneesh Movement, now known as 
the Osho Movement, was one of the lar- 
gest and most influential New Religious 
Movements (NRMs) of the 1970s, foun- 
ded by the charismatic guru Osho. In its 
heyday it had approximately 200,000 
members, although active membership is 
now much lower. Its headquarters is in 
Pune in western India, with around 
twenty other main centres and many 
communities worldwide. 

The movement originated in Bombay in 
the late 1960s, when Osho was attracting 
enormous crowds to his public talks and 
began to initiate his closest followers as 
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samnyasins. Unlike the ancient Hindu 
tradition of world-renunciation, Osho 
reinterpreted 'neo-sannyas’ as a life-affir- 
mative spiritual path requiring the renun- 
ciation of the ego, symbolised by taking 
on a new Sanskrit name, wearing orange 
and a mala (string of prayer beads). 
Osho’s innovative blend of personal char- 
isma, Indian mysticism and Western 
humanistic psychology attracted thou- 
sands of seekers from the intelligentsia, 
counterculture and Human Potential 
Movement. By the late 1970s ‘sannyas’ (as 
it was called by disciples) had become the 
most popular and fashionable Eastern- 
based NRM. 

Osho founded an ashram in Pune in 
1976, and the next five years were the 
movement’s heyday. The ashram offered a 
programme of meditation and therapy, 
lectures and darsana, and work, which 
would nowadays be considered holistic in 
its integration of mind, body and spirit. 
Rajneesh therapy is now recognised as a 
pioneering approach to psychotherapy 
and self-development, which has influ- 
enced other therapies and encouraged 
other Eastern-based NRMs to integrate 
therapy with spiritual praxis. The move- 
ment was famous for its ultra-liberal atti- 
tude to sexuality, drawing on Tantric 
tradition to develop an approach of 
sacred sexuality. Again, this is now an 
approved praxis in other NRMs and New 
Age groups. However, the main draw for 
seekers was the prospect of enlight- 
enment, and Osho offered an essentially 
traditional, if somewhat ‘left-hand’, path 
to liberation, drawing on the Tantric, upa- 
nisadic and Buddhist teachings. In common 
with many other Indian gurus, his main 
method was sakti-pata, the direct trans- 
mission of energy and spiritual transfor- 
mation from the guru to the disciple. 

The most dramatic stage of the history 
of the Osho Movement unfolded after the 
move in 1981 to Rajneeshpuram, a huge 
ranch in Oregon, USA. Osho intended to 
build a city, but the project became 


bogged down in planning applications, 
leading to prolonged legal battles and 
hostility from neighbours. Many samnya- 
sins left in disillusionment, and Osho 
himself withdrew from public appear- 
ances. Finally, the acting leader, Sheela, 
left suddenly, and Osho was arrested on 
charges including immigration offences 
and tax evasion. He was deported, and 
returned with his closest disciples to the 
Pune ashram. The multi-million-dollar 
ranch was used to pay off creditors. 

Osho lived quietly in Pune until his 
death in 1990, leaving no spiritual succes- 
sor. Osho Commune International, as the 
movement is now known, is directed by a 
group called the Inner Circle. There are 
still many resident members and short- 
term visitors, though considerably fewer 
than in Osho’s lifetime. However, the 
therapy and meditation centre is flourish- 
ing, and has become a popular destina- 
tion on the international New Age circuit. 
The Osho Movement is now recognised 
for its creative and pioneering role within 
contemporary alternative spirituality and 
self-development, and Osho’s books are 
being reissued by mainstream publishers 
in the USA and Britain. 

See also : Asram(a) (religious community); 
Buddhism, relationship with Hinduism; 
Darsana; Meditation; New Religious 
Movements, Hindu role in; Rajneesh, 
Bhagwan Shree; Samnyasa; Tantras; 
Tapas; Upanisads 

Elizabeth Puttick 

Further reading 

Puttick, Elizabeth. 1997. Women in New Reli- 
gions. Basingstoke: Macmillan Press. 

RAKSA BANDHAN 

An annual festival, more commonly and 
affectionately known as ‘Rakhi’ in 
Northern India, where sisters tie coloured 
threads to the right wrist of their brothers, 
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praying for their long life and happiness; 
brothers, in turn, promise to be their sis- 
ters’ lifelong protectors. At the same time, 
vermilion tilak marks are applied between 
the brother’s eyebrows, sweets are placed 
in the mouth and they sing art! and offer 
pranam. Afterwards gifts are exchanged. 
Friends can also perform the ceremony. It 
is said that in medieval India if a woman 
tied a rakhi to the wrist of any man he 
was beholden to protect her as a religious 
duty and defend her honour. Brahmana 
priests will also tie rakhis to the wrists of 
attendees at their temples. Literally, raksa 
means ‘protection’ and bandhan means 
‘to tie’. According to ancient traditions, it 
was the practice to offer sacred verses 
from the Veda over the threads and sanc- 
tify them with rice and durva grass. The 
protection offered lasted for one year and 
kept a person free from sin and safe from 
disease. Today, sisters outdo each other to 
buy threads that are entwined with silver 
and gold, ornaments and even jewellery. 
The rakhis carry good wishes, but may 
carry a connotation of a sister’s anxiety 
about leaving the household at the time of 
her marriage to live with her groom’s 
family, and thus remind her brothers of 
the lifelong imperative to come to her aid 
if she is troubled. 

According to tradition, the festival is said 
to have originated in a battle between the 
devas and asuras, described in the Bhavisya 
Purana , which resulted in the god Indra 
feeling depressed. His wife Sacha took a 
thread and tied it to his hand, reciting 
mantras for his protection and well-being. 
The festival occurs during the full moon 
of the month of Sravana (July-August). 

See also : Asuras; Brahmana; Deities; 
Indra; Mantra; Puranas; Utsava; Veda 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Brown, Alan. (ed.). 1986. Festivals in the World 

Religions. London: Longman, 126-27. 


www.raksha-bandhan.com (accessed 31 Octo- 
ber 2005). 

RAKSASAS 

Demon. The Raksasas are dark-complex- 
ioned monstrous beings with dazzling lol- 
ling tongues and fire-eyes. They can be 
invisible and take whatever form they 
want, especially that of inauspicious ani- 
mals (dogs, hyenas, owls, vultures, etc.). 
Raksasas are night creatures who possess 
their victims by entering through their 
mouths. They live on the cremation 
grounds, in jungles or next to rivers and 
are particularly feared as they try to 
impede the correct arrangements of sacri- 
fices. The Raksasas are described in the 
Mahabhdrata, Ramayana and the Puranas 
as enemies of order (rta). They were pro- 
duced by Brahma’s foot but are also 
indicated as the progeny of the rsi 
Pulastya ( Manusmrti 1.35-37). In the 
Ramayana, the king of the Raksasas, 
Ravana, is the kidnapper of Slta, Rama’s 
wife. According to nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century theories, the Raksasas 
were identified with pre-Aryan people. 

See also-. Brahma; Dharmasastras; Maha- 
bharata; Puranas; Rama; Ramayana; 
Ravana; Rsi; Slta 

Fabrizio M. Ferrari 

Further reading 

Bhattacharyya, N.N. 2000. Indian Demonology. 
The Inverted Pantheon. Delhi: Manohar. 

RAKTABlJA 

Raktablja, or Raktavaja, means ‘Red 
seed’, ‘Blood drop’ and is one of the 
Asuras fighting against MahadevI and her 
emanations in their battle against the 
Asuras Sumbha and Nisumbha (DevT 
Mdhdtmya 5-10; DevT Bhcigavata Purana 
5). From every drop of blood Raktablja 
lost after being wounded by the Matrkas 
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(mothers) an accurate replica arose, 
whose shed blood again formed new ones. 
The rapidly increasing number of Asuras 
terrified the gods. But MahadevI instruc- 
ted her emanation Kali (Camunda) to dry 
up Raktablja by drinking the blood he 
shed by the strike of her weapons. The 
goddess did so and also swallowed the 
already emerged Asuras alive, not allow- 
ing one drop of their blood to fall. 
MahadevI then attacked Raktablja with a 
variety of different weapons and, finally, 
supported by the blood-drinking 
Camunda, killed him (DevT Mahatmya 
8.39-62; DevT Bhagavata Parana 5). 

The Vamana Purana (17-21) and DevT 
Bhagavata Purana (5) also depict him as 
the rebirth of Mahisa’s father Rambha 
(Buffalo demon). 

See also'. Asura; Camunda; Devi Mahat- 
mya; Kali and Candl; Mahadeva; Mahisa; 
Matrkas; Puranas 

Xenia Zeiler 

Further reading 

Coburn.Thomas B. 1988. Devi Mahatmya: The 
Crystallization of the Goddess Tradition. 
New Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 
Coburn.Thomas B. 1992. Encountering the 
Goddess: Translation of the Devi Mahatmya 
and Its Interpretation. New Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass. 


RAM DASS (b. 1931) 

Born Richard Alpert, he collaborated at 
Harvard University with Timothy Leary 
on research into psilocybin and LSD; 
both were dismissed in 1963 for their 
experiments. Leary continued to advocate 
the use of drugs for spiritual purposes, 
but Alpert travelled to India in 1967, 
where he met Neem Karoli Baba (d. 
1973), who gave him the name of Ram 
Dass, meaning ‘servant of God’. In 1974 
he became acquainted with Joya Santa- 
nya, who predicted that he would become 
a world teacher. 


Ram Dass’ teachings are eclectic, 
drawing on Hindu bhakti, focused on 
Hanuman, the cakras. Buddhism (parti- 
cularly Vipassana, as well as its Tibetan 
and Zen forms), the teachings of Jesus, 
Sufism and Judaism. He advocates the 
validity of different spiritual paths: world- 
renunciation, the use of mantras, Tantric 
Yoga and psychedelic experience, con- 
tending that the answer to life's meaning 
lies within oneself. He does not claim to 
be an enlightened master or even a guru. 

In common with Neem Karoli Baba, he 
teaches the importance of love and seva 
(service to humankind), and this is 
expressed in a number of practical pro- 
jects which he has initiated. Particularly 
noteworthy is the Hanuman Foundation 
(incorporated in 1974), from which 
emerged his Prison Ashram Project and 
his Dying Project. The former aims to 
provide spiritual guidance for detainees, 
while the latter offers support to the dying 
and the bereaved. Ram Dass co-founded 
the Seva Foundation, an international 
relief organisation. 

Ram Dass’ first book was Be Here Now 
(1971). The Only Dance There Is (1976) 
and Grist to the Mill (1977) are based on 
Neem Karoli Baba’s teachings, and Mira- 
cle of Love (1979) recounts stories of his 
life. In 1997 Ram Dass suffered a serious 
stroke, which left him partially paralysed. 
This experience enabled him to write Still 
Here: Embracing Aging, Changing and 
Dying (2000), and he continues to teach 
and publish extensively. 

See also'. Bhakti (as path); Buddhism, rela- 
tionship with Hinduism; Guru Hanuman; 
Mantra; Seva; Tantric Yoga 

George Chryssides 

Further reading 

Alpert, Richard (Baba Ram Dass). 1992. 
Be Here Now. Boulder, CO: Hanuman 
Foundation. 

Alpert, Richard (Baba Ram Dass). 1976. The 
Only Dance There Is. New York: J. Aronson. 
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RAMA 

Rama is the hero of the Ramayana and its 
portrayal of him as the ideal prince and 
warrior prompts the gradual under- 
standing of Rama as an avatara of Visnu 
and eventually as supreme deity himself; 
an alternative view stresses the theme of 
the divine king in Indian thought as the 
key to Rama’s divinity (on this view, pre- 
sent from the earliest phases of the epic). 
The core narrative, the second to sixth 
books, reflects the interests and concerns 
of the warrior aristocracy (the ksatriya 
class), and Rama is a martial hero whose 
actions are accepted without question as 
necessary and for that reason as justified; 
his general prowess means that he is fre- 
quently compared to Indra, the battle 
chief of the Vedic gods, and indeed occa- 
sionally Rama and Laksmana are com- 
pared to Indra and Visnu, respectively, 
reflecting their relative status in Vedic lit- 
erature. However, his adherence to ethical 
values is equally outstanding (he is fre- 
quently called the best of upholders of 
dharma’). 

Rama’s moral status comes from his 
willing submission to his apparently arbi- 
trary exile, which leads him ultimately to 
his greatest deed, the killing of Ravana, 
who is presented by Valmlki as a slave to 
lust and later quite naturally seen as the 
embodiment of evil, defeated by good in 
the person of Rama. When Kaikeyl 
abruptly demands his banishment, Rama 
accepts his father Dasaratha’s reluctant 
decree with absolute submission and with 
the calm self-control which regularly 
characterises him. 

As his moral elevation is increasingly 
emphasised, various episodes receive a 
moralistic gloss, to eliminate the possibi- 
lity of moral lapses on his part; so, for 
example, his killing of the Vanara chief 
Valin while the latter is fighting his 
brother Sugrlva, with whom Rama has 
made a pact, is elaborately justified, as are 
his martial activities to protect the her- 
mits while they go about their religious 


activities (basically in terms of his duty as 
a prince to uphold law and order). 
Throughout most of the earlier expan- 
sions Rama is still viewed as human but 
as a particularly moral figure, so that his 
linking with Indra becomes increasingly 
problematic, as Indra ’s morals come into 
question. But at the end of the sixth 
book, in a passage which is transitional to 
the outlook of parts of the first and 
seventh books (and may belong with 
them in date), following Agni’s restora- 
tion of Slta to Rama with her reputation 
vouched for by his intervention, the major 
gods, headed by Brahma, assemble to 
praise Rama for his exploit in defeating 
Ravana (by now transformed into a threat 
to the stability of the universe) and to 
reveal his divinity to him in a series of 
identifications with various deities (Nar- 
ayana, Varaha, Brahma and Indra among 
them, before an identification with Visnu), 
but this recognition is expressed in terms 
of identity and not yet as incarnation. 

The growing veneration shown to 
Rama is then reflected in the first and 
seventh books, which include not only 
material presenting Rama as divine but 
also narratives enhancing the status of his 
opponent Ravana and so indirectly of 
Rama, the only person able to defeat him. 
The purpose of the first book is to narrate 
Rama’s birth, youthful exploits and mar- 
riage, and generally to provide a frame- 
work for the narrative; at the gods’ 
request, Visnu agrees to become incarnate 
as Dasaratha’s four sons as the only 
means of destroying Ravana, the evil king 
of Lanka. The last book is set in Ayodhya 
after Rama’s victorious return to rule in 
Ayodhya, but the first half details Rava- 
na’s genealogy and his previous misdeeds 
(making him into an adversary of the 
gods), while the rest of the book deals 
with events after Rama’s installation; 
these include Rama reluctantly ordering 
SIta’s exile to Valmlki’s hermitage (placing 
public opinion above his own feelings for 
his wife) and the birth of the twins, Kusa 
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and Lava, at Valmlki’s hermitage. Even- 
tually, after a long and prosperous reign 
(ramarajya, ‘Rama’s ideal rule’), Rama 
settles the kingdom on his sons, publicly 
immolates himself in the river Sarayu 
(thus returning to his form as Visnu) and 
is welcomed to heaven by Brahma. 

The account of Rama is further devel- 
oped in the Puranas and the later Sanskrit 
Ramayanas, which give a Vedantin slant 
to the emerging bhakti emphasis. The 
Adhyatma Rdmdyana includes a motif 
which becomes common in later retell- 
ings, that those killed by Rama are 
thereby blessed. Already in Kampan’s 
Tamil Iramavataram, appearing in the 
wake of the impassioned bhakti poetry of 
the Alvars, there is something of the 
emphasis on the name of Rama, later so 
significant. The Rdmcaritmanas of Tulsi- 
das is notable for its vision of Rama’s 
righteous rule and the saving power of his 
name, as well as for its use as the base 
text for the Ramllla, which is performed 
annually in so many locations across 
North India and which has clearly played 
a major part in the popularity of the 
Rama story and in particular in its broad 
appeal beyond sectarian boundaries. 

In the Valmlki Rdmdyana Rama was 
often called ‘Rama, the best of upholders 
of dharma’, and the narrative was condi- 
tioned both by dharma and by the reac- 
tion of the characters to its requirements. 
In many later adaptations Rama comes to 
be recognised as the embodiment of 
dharma, the ideal ruler, promoting justice 
and the welfare of his subjects and exem- 
plifying perfect filial obedience: a model 
of putting dharma into practice. 
Although dharma can be imposed for a 
time by external pressures, its mainstay is 
the individual’s free choice, as in Rama's 
willing submission to his exile. In the 
ideal world of ramraj (ramarajya, ‘Rama’s 
righteous rule’) evil in the form of pre- 
mature death, the overturning of the 
social order and so on are all abolished 
and dharma reigns supreme. It is no sur- 


prise, therefore, that various political par- 
ties have appropriated the Rama story 
and in particular the concept of ramraj 
for their own purposes, from the Ramar- 
ajya Parishad (Rama’s Reign Party) 
through to the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(Indian People’s Party) and the Ramjan- 
mabhumi (Rama’s birthplace) agitation. 

See also : Agni; Alvars; Avatara; Ayodhya; 
Bhakti (as path); Bharatiya Janata Party; 
Brahma; Dasaratha; Dharma; Indra; 
Laksmana; Puranas; Ramayana; Ramar- 
ajya; Ramarajya Parishad; Ravana; SIta; 
Sugriva; Tulsldas(a); Valmlki; Varna; 
Vedanta; Vedic pantheon; Vedism; Visnu 

John Brockington 
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RAM AKR ISHNA MATH AND 
MISSION 

The Ramakrishna Math and Mission 
were founded by Swami Vivekananda, 
following his return to India from the 
West in 1897, to propagate the message of 
Sri Ramakrishna, to promote harmony 
between religions and to raise the spiri- 
tual and material conditions of the Indian 
people. Belur Math was established in 
1899 as a permanent Math (‘monastery’) 
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for those of Ramakrishna’s devotees who 
had entered samnyasa in his name. This 
has remained the headquarters of both 
the Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission. Although the Math and Mission 
remain legally separate, both function as 
one under the authority of the president 
of the Ramakrishna Math. 

The combined movement's earliest cen- 
tres developed in Bengal and the region 
around Madras (Chennai), where Viveka- 
nanda had been most active. Other centres, 
which had been founded independently by 
admirers of Vivekananda, also became 
absorbed within the movement, and this 
ad hoc process has continued to the pre- 
sent day. Vivekananda’s protracted stays 
in the United States and England in 
1893-97 and 1899-1900 led to the crea- 
tion of Vedanta Societies in New York 
and California and of a short-lived circle 
of supporters in London, which was later 
re-established. The movement currently 
maintains, excluding Belur Math, 146 
branches, including separate Math and 
Mission centres and combined centres, 
110 of these being within India. Outside 
India, the largest concentration is to be 
found in Bangladesh, with the remaining 
centres scattered globally. The designation 
‘Vedanta Society/Centre’ is reserved for 
centres outside South Asia. Centres are 
required to be financially independent 
and are run by a Swami-in-charge, sup- 
ported by other samnyasins and brahma- 
carins, local devotees and employees. 
Membership of the Mission is not restric- 
ted on religious or ethnic grounds, and 
applications for training for entry into the 
Math are considered from those not 
Hindus by birth. 

The Ramakrishna movement’s centres 
do not actively proselytise but offer wor- 
ship and other cultic activities, including 
the celebration of religious festivals from 
a range of traditions, as well as pro- 
grammes of lectures and classes. Some 
centres are major publishers of the move- 
ment’s literature. In less materially devel- 


oped countries, the Math and Mission 
also engage extensively in seva activities 
(organised service to humanity), provid- 
ing educational and medical facilities and 
training in rural development. The move- 
ment follows Vivekananda in claiming 
that Ramakrishna sanctioned service to 
human beings as embodiments of the 
divine, elevating this practice to the status 
of a sadhana (form of spiritual training), 
even though many of Ramakrishna’s ear- 
liest followers disputed this interpretation 
of their master’s priorities. The move- 
ment’s humanitarian work has been 
recognised by national governments and 
international agencies, and in 1998 the 
Ramakrishna Mission was awarded the 
Gandhi Peace Prize by the Indian Gov- 
ernment. The twin thrusts of the move- 
ment’s work are summed up in the motto, 
chosen by Vivekananda, ‘For liberation 
and the good of the world’. 

See also: Brahmacarya; Gandhi, Mohandas 
Karamchand; Hinduism, modern and con- 
temporary Ramakrishna, Sri; Samnyasa; 
Seva; Vivekananda, Swami 

Gwilym Beckerlegge 
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Beckerlegge, G. 2000. The Ramakrishna Math 
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Hindu Movement. New Delhi: Oxford Uni- 
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Gambhirananda, Swami. 1983. History of the 
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RAMAKRISHNA, SRI (t. 18.34/ 
36-86 ce) 

Ramakrishna has become associated with 
an outlook characterised by the accep- 
tance of all religions as paths leading to 
the same goal, which stemmed from his 
experiments with various Hindu, Muslim 
and Christian disciplines and practices. 
He attracted the interest of prominent 
Hindus and European scholars, and 
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consequently his direct and indirect influ- 
ence has been considerable within and 
beyond Hinduism. 

Born Gadadhar Chattopadhyay and 
brought up in Kamarpukur, north of 
Calcutta (Kolkata), Ramakrishna devel- 
oped a reputation as a child for falling 
into altered states of consciousness. He 
spent some thirteen years at the Kali 
temple at Daksinesvar under different 
religious guides in an intense quest for 
God-realisation. He remained at Daksi- 
nesvar until shortly before his death from 
cancer in 1886, and was joined by his 
wife, Sarada Devi, and a nucleus of young 
disciples, led by Swami Vivekananda, who 
later established the Ramakrishna Math 
and Mission in Ramakrishna’s name. A 
partial record of Ramakrishna’s sponta- 
neous discourses, as recalled by Mahen- 
dranath Gupta (‘M’), was later published 
as The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna ( Sris- 
riramakrishnakathamrita ) . 

The Ramakrishna Math and Mission, 
under the influence of Vivekananda, has 
portrayed Ramakrishna as an Advaitin, 
deriving universal themes and a justifica- 
tion for organised philanthropy from 
Ramakrishna’s teaching. The centrality of 
Tantra and the worship of Sakti to 
Ramakrishna’s religious life and his repe- 
ated warnings to his male followers to 
shun ‘women and gold', however, have 
been emphasised in other accounts of 
Ramakrishna’s thinking, which have 
stressed the difficulty of recovering evi- 
dence of any intention on Ramakrishna’s 
part to found a movement. 

See also: Advaita; Hinduism, modern and 
contemporary; Kali and Candl; Ramak- 
rishna Math and Mission; Sakti; Sarada 
Devi; Tantrism; Vivekananda, Swami 

Gwilym Beckerlegge 
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Ramakrishna. Chicago, IL and London: 
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Sarkar, S. 1993. An Exploration of the Rama- 
krishna Vivekananda Tradition. Shimla: 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study. 

RAMAKRISHNA UTSAVA 

Ramakrishna Utsava is a festival in cele- 
bration of the birth of the Bengali mystic 
Ramakrishna. Ramakrishna was born in 
Calcutta (now Kolkata) on 20 February. 
Each year on his birthday a procession 
starts from the Daksinesvar Kala temple, 
where Ramakrishna lived, and proceeds 
through the main streets of Kolkata. This 
festival is celebrated primarily in Bengal 
but also wherever branches of the Rama- 
krishna Math and Mission have been 
established, both in India and abroad. 

See also: Kali and Candl; Ramakrishna, 
Sri; Ramakrishna Math and Mission; 
Utsava 

Lynn Foulston 

Further reading 

Woodward, P. (ed.) with R. El Droubie and C. 
Gould. 1998. Festivals of the World. RMEP 

RAMANA MAHARSHI 
( 1879 - 1950 ) 

Ramana Maharshi, named Venkatara- 
man, is a widely known Hindu sage and a 
contemporary exemplar of the Advaitic 
tradition. Born in Tiruchuli in Tamil 
Nadu, Ramana attained spiritual enlight- 
enment at the age of 17. His teachings 
were derived, not from books or a human 
guru, but from his own spiritual experi- 
ence. On realising that the Self is unaf- 
fected by the death of the body, his fear of 
death vanished. He was drawn to the 
sacred hill, Arunachala, in Tiruvanna- 
malai, where he spent most of his time in 
silent meditation, and an ashram bearing 
his name came into being. Ramana's 
silence, his compassionate gaze and touch 
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transformed the lives of many. He taught 
that we can realise the Self within us by 
following the direct path of self-enquiry 
(‘Who am 1?’). 

See also: Advaita; Asram(a) (religious 
community); Atman 

Sharada Sugirtharajah 

Further reading 

Natarajan, A.R. 2002. Timeless in Time: Sri 
Ramana Maharshi. A Biography. Bangalore: 
Ramana Maharshi Centre for Learning. 
Osborne, A. (ed.). 1964. The Collected Works 
of Ramana Maharshi. London: Rider. 

RAMANANDA 

Born around the beginning of the four- 
teenth century in Prayaga, Ramananda is 
significant for opening up Vaisnavite 
devotion to all castes and including 
women, thus challenging the brahmana 
domination of worship that went back to 
Ramanuja. In other respects there were 
similarities between the two in that 
Ramananda and his order also wor- 
shipped Sri, the consort of Visnu, but in 
the form of Slta, the wife of Rama. 

In the present time, Ramananda’s sam- 
pradaya remains one of the largest in 
India and the connection to Ramanuja 
remains in the similarity of the order. The 
Ramanuja sampradaya is known as Sri 
Vaisnavas, whereas Ramananda’s is called 
SrI-sampradaya. The monks, as is usually 
the case in Vaisnavite traditions, are 
known as vairagis and its main centre, 
known as bara sthana, is in Ayodhya, the 
legendary birthplace of Rama. Today, the 
order, although attended by large num- 
bers of ecstatic groups of the uneducated, 
no longer maintains the egalitarian ethos 
of the founder, and it restricts priesthood 
in its temples to male brahmanas, 
although there are a few nuns remaining 
in the monastic order. 

The sect observes an ideal of a master- 
servant relationship with the divine, per- 


sonified as Rama, in which Hanuman is 
epitomised as having the perfect relation- 
ship with the Lord through dedicated 
service. For this reason, the monks’ 
names are suffixed by dasa (servant) and 
usually the name of Rama is burnt into 
their skin as part of the initiation rite. 
Ramananda is not known to have written 
anything and the sect draws upon the 
teachings contained in Tulsidas’ Hindi 
version of the Rdmaydna, the Ramacar- 
itamanasa. 

Traditionally, the famous nirguna 
bhakti sant Kablr (1398-1448) is said to 
have been a disciple of Ramananda, 
although the dates cause some difficulties 
as Kablr was born a century later. 

See also: Ayodhya; Bhakti movement; 
Brahmana; Caste; Hanuman; Kablr; Rama; 
Ramanandis; Ramanuja; Sampradaya; 
Slta; Sri Vaisnavas; Tulsldas(a); Vairagya; 
Vaisnavism; Visnu 

Ron Geaves 
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Schomer, K and W.H. McLeod. 1987. ‘Intro- 
duction’. In K. Schomer and W.H. McLeod, 
eds. The Sants: Studies in a Devotional Tra- 
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RAMANANDIS 

A Vaisnava order (sampradaya) whose 
foundation is attributed to Ramananda. 

Ramanandis worship Rama and have 
their centre in Ayodhya, where they set- 
tled in the eighteenth century. One of the 
most widespread of sampradayas, Rama- 
nandis consider themselves an original 
stream of Vaisnava bhakti. Ramananda 
(c. 1400-70) - though mentioned as the 
adiguru (‘first teacher’) - is a little-known 
figure. He is believed to have been the 
teacher of Kablr and Ravidas, while sec- 
tarian texts like the Sri- Bhakti- Mala (the 
‘Garland of Devotion’) (sixteenth century) 
look at him as the spiritual descendent of 
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Rama and Ramanuja. Ramanandi asce- 
tics are called vairagis, ‘those who prac- 
tice passionlessness’, and are divided in 
three orders: (1) nagas, (2) tyagis and (3) 
rasikas. They observe celibacy (brahma- 
carya) and removal of passion (vairagya), 
but while the latter is a sedentary group 
which emphasises ritual, the worship of 
Rama with attributes (saguna) and the 
respect of hierarchical rules, the former 
observe a more radical discipline. They 
wander half-naked, with matted hair and 
besmeared with ashes, practise hard 
penances and semen retention, smoke 
hemp and hardly observe caste regula- 
tions. The main difference between them 
and Saiva ascetics is the meditation on 
the name of Rama. Both in Ayodhya and 
in other Ramanandi centres, rasikas are 
more successful: their path, which closely 
reflects Vaisnava bhakti, represents a more 
acceptable religious attitude, respectful of 
social rules and hierarchical structures. 

See also : Ayodhya; Bhakti movement; 
Brahmacarya; Guru; Kablr; Rama; Rama- 
nuja; Ravidas(a); Saivism; Sampradaya; 
Tapas; Vaisnavism 

Fabrizio M. Ferrari 
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ramanavam! 

This festival, literally ‘Rama’s ninth’, 
commemorates the birth of Rama at noon 


on the ninth day of the bright half (when 
the moon is waxing) of the lunar month 
Caitra, which generally falls in March or 
April. It closes a period of nine nights 
(navaratra) which is the spring counter- 
part of the better-known autumn navara- 
tra or navaratri which falls six months 
later (Durga Puja, Dasahra; Babb 1975: 
132, 140). RamanavamI marks the approach 
of the hot season; in Andhra Pradesh this 
may be marked by giving fans to brah- 
manas (Christian 1982: 259, 265). 

According to the Sanskrit prescriptive 
texts, the day is marked by a vrata. This 
requires the worshipper to abstain com- 
pletely from food, to remain awake all 
night, listening to stories and songs about 
Rama, and to donate a gold image of 
Rama (Kane 1968-77: 5.84-88). However, 
these practices are not usually followed, 
though some eat only fruit and abstain 
from sex (Stevenson 1920: 289). The main 
observances are in temples of Rama, at 
noon, the time of his birth, when puja 
may be done to an image of the baby. 
There are recitations of the Ramayana (in 
the Hindi-speaking region, Tulsidas’ 
Ramcaritmanas), music, especially bha- 
jans, and distribution of ginger sweets, as 
for a human birth. In some regions there 
are dramas about Rama, or an image 
carried through the streets. The festival is 
most frequented at Ayodhya, Rama’s 
birthplace, and at other places of pil- 
grimage associated with him, such as 
Nasik, Tirupati and Ramesvara. 

See also : Ayodhya; Bhajans; Brahmanas; 
Calendar; Dasahra; Durga Puja; Nasik; 
Puja; Rama; Ramayana; Ramesvara; Tul- 
sldas(a); Vrata 

Dermot Killingley 
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RAMANUJA (d. c.1137) 

Ramanuja was the leading theologian of 
the Visistadvaita, or ‘qualified non-dual- 
ist’, Vedanta school. He was a Tamil 
brahmana and received his early training 
in the Brahmasutras of Badarayana in 
Kanclpuram from Yadavaprakasa, who at 
the time espoused the Bhedabheda school 
of Vedanta. Traditional accounts say that 
Ramanuja disagreed with his teacher, 
believing Yadavaprakasa to be influenced 
by the Advaita view. He left him to find 
another teacher devoted to the theistic 
Vaisnava faith of the Tamil Alvars. He 
shifted his loyalty to Yamunacarya, an 
earlier exponent of what later would be 
called Visistadvaita. Yamunacarya also 
was the head of an important site of the 
Alvar devotional faith, the Srlrangam 
temple. Yamunacarya died before they 
could meet and Ramanuja believed it was 
one of Yamuna’s posthumous wishes that 
he compose the Sri Bhdsya commentary 
on the Brahmasutras, opposed to Advaita 
according to the Sri Vaisnava view. 
Ramanuja became a priest at the Srl- 
rangam temple and his former teacher 
Yadavaprakasa converted and became 
Ramanuja’s pupil. 

Ramanuja became estranged from his 
wife and entered samnyasa. At this time 
he took control of the matha at Srl- 
rangam and instituted many reforms. 
Ramanuja later took extensive pil- 
grimages through south and north India. 
Tradition says in the late eleventh century 


a Saivite Cola king persecuted the Vais- 
nava faith and Ramanuja was forced to 
flee to Karnataka. Upon returning to 
Srlrangam about twelve years later, he 
took complete control of the temple and 
finished his Sri Bhdsya. Other texts that 
are accepted undisputably as his are 
the Vedarthasamgraha and Bhagavadgita 
Bhdsya. 

See also : Advaita; Alvars; Badarayana; 
Bhagavadgita; Bhedabheda; Brahmana; 
Brahmasutras; Matha; Saivism; Samnyasa; 
Sri Vaisnavas; TIrthayatra; Vaisnavism; 
Visistadvaita; Vedanta 

Robert Goodding 
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RAMANUJAN, ATTIPAT 
KRISHNASWAMI (1929-93) 

Poet, translator and folklorist. Born into 
a Tamil Sri Vaisnava brahmana family 
living in Karnataka, he initially studied 
English language and literature at the 
University of Mysore and taught at sev- 
eral colleges in India before studying the- 
oretical linguistics at Deccan University 
and Indiana University, receiving his 
doctorate on Kannada grammar from the 
latter in 1963. From 1962 he taught at the 
University of Chicago. As well as his own 
poetry, he published translations from 
ancient Tamil Cahkam poetry (Ramanu- 
jan 1967, 1985) and from the poems of 
the Kannada Vlrasaivas (Ramanujan 
1973) and the Tamil Alvars (Ramanujan 
1981), and he collected and published 
Indian folktales (Ramanujan 1991). He 
also published essays on many aspects of 
Indian literature, bhakti, symbolism and 
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folklore, some of which have been col- 
lected (Dharwadker 1999). 

See also: Alvars; Hinduism, history of 
scholarship; VIrasaivas 

Will Sweetman 
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RAMARAJYA 

Ramarajya (Rama’s reign) was inaugu- 
rated on Rama’s return to Ayodhya, as 
recounted in the Ramayana. This period 
of peace, prosperity and happiness under 
the archetypal just and wise ruler has 
been extolled in later popular texts such 
as the Rdm(a)acaritamdnas(a) . 

The ideal of Ramarajya and the figure 
of Rama have taken on more recent con- 
notations with the rise of the Hindutva 
movement and the Ram(a)janmabhumi/ 
Babri Masjid conflict in 1992 centred 
upon the city of Ayodhya. Rama and his 
utopian kingdom have become symbols of 
resistance against perceived threats to the 
values of India’s Hindu population. 
Campaigning to restore the ideal of 
Ramarajya has become a symbolic 
expression within Hindutva ideology of 
the struggle to establish the Hindu rastra 
(the national Hindu state) in India. 

See also : Ayodhya; Hindutva; Nationalism; 
Rama; Ramayana 

Gwilym Beckerlegge 
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RAMARAJYA PARISHAD 

The Ramarajya Parishad, founded in 
1948 by Swami Karapatri, was one of the 
many Hindu fundamentalist organisations 
to emerge during the British colonial 
regime in India, no doubt as a reaction to 
the critique of Hinduism by Christian 
missionaries of the period and the poli- 
tical domination by an alien ‘Christian’ 
power. The Ramarajya Parishad, unlike 
some of the other Hindu organisations 
such as the Arya Samaj or the Jana 
Sangh, did not seek to reform Hindu 
society as a reaction to Christian and 
British critique, but was the most ortho- 
dox of all the Hindu rightist parties of the 
day (Puri 1980: 11). The Parishad took 
the days of the mythological king Rama 
(avatara of Visnu) as the ideal for society 
and governance and had the objective of 
recreating those glorious days in modern 
India. It sought to enforce cow protection 
and ban alcoholic drinks and had a vision 
of an economy based on barter. These 
ideals seem suspiciously similar to those 
propagated by Mahatma Gandhi, who also 
used the phrase Ramarajya (Kingdom of 
Rama) to describe his vision of an ideal 
society, though not in a totally Hindu 
context as the Ramarajya Parishad did. 

The Ramarajya Parishad was elitist in 
that its leadership mainly rested on the 
Hindu aristocracy (Andersen and Damle 
1987: 16) and it did not obtain a hold on 
the Indian masses as some of the reform- 
oriented and more broad-based Hindutva 
parties did. After 1962 it ceased to be a 
viable political force. 

See also: Arya Samaj; Avatara; Gandhi, 
Mohandas Karamchand; Hindutva; Jana 
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Sangh; Rama; Ramarajya; Sacred animals; 
Visnu 

Theodore Gabriel 
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RAMAYANA 

The Rdmayana is one of the two long 
narrative poems in Sanskrit which are 
commonly called the Sanskrit epics; in their 
developed forms the Rdmayana (almost 
20,000 verses long in its Critical Edition) 
and the Mahdbharata (which is more than 
three times as long) are among the most 
extensive literary works in the world. The 
Rdmayana tells the story of prince Rama, 
ranging from accounts of intrigue at court 
to wanderings among hermits in the forest, 
and culminating in the great battle when 
the Raksasa Ravana is defeated and pun- 
ished for his abduction of Rama’s wife, Sita. 

Indian tradition unanimously holds 
that the original version was composed by 
Valmlki and transmitted orally. Most 
Western scholars also accept that it was 
originally composed orally, and trans- 
mitted for several centuries by oral reci- 
tation, but opinions vary about the date 
of composition. The version now extant 
was most probably composed between 
about 500 bce and 300 ce, during which 
period it was also committed to writing. 
There are two main lines of transmission 
of the extant text, the Northern and 
Southern recensions, within which more 
regional versions developed in the differ- 
ent scripts later used to write the text, 
although there was much mutual influ- 
ence. In its complete form, the poem 
comprises seven books (kandas). 

The coherence of the core narrative 
shows it to be the conception of a single 


creative intelligence, an author, despite its 
blurring by the amplifications and mod- 
ifications of later generations of redactors. 
The author was clearly an excellent poet, 
who planned his plot carefully. Though 
traditionally named as Valmlki, in reality 
we know nothing about this original 
author, apart from what little his work 
reveals. He was familiar with the geo- 
graphy and political set-up of the central 
Ganga region at a period before the rise 
there of large-scale monarchies and with 
the interests and pursuits of the ksatriya 
class, for whom warfare and hunting in 
the surrounding forests were important. 
He composed in a distinct dialect of San- 
skrit. He may have used earlier brief lays 
in composing his masterpiece but there is 
no trace whatsoever in the Veda of the 
Rama story and very little of any of its 
characters: two characters (Sita and her 
father Janaka) have names found in Vedic 
literature but nothing suggests that this is 
other than a coincidence. Several peripheral 
characters have roots in Vedic literature, 
but their inclusion merely demonstrates 
that they were still well known to both 
storytellers and their audiences, not that 
the story of Rama as such has any pre- 
history. 

Transmission of the Rdmayana and 
Mahdbharata in their oral stages was 
altogether different from the exactness of 
Vedic recitation. Both began, and con- 
tinued for several centuries, as the pre- 
serve of the warrior ksatriya class, recited 
for their entertainment by bards or sutas, 
before being taken over by brahmana 
redactors. Meaning, not sound, was cru- 
cial, and additions and modifications were 
freely made. 

The bards and itinerant ballad-singers 
who recited the Rdmayana from memory 
undoubtedly felt the need to embellish it 
with further ornament and to complete it 
by inserting short stories, descriptive 
digressions, eulogies of local places and 
other geographical descriptions in response 
to popular taste and the expectations of 
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their audience; another motive was to 
explain the reasons for characters' actions 
which seemed questionable by later moral 
standards. A further stage in this expan- 
sion was to add both a precursor and a 
sequel around the live core books: the 
Childhood Book (Balakanda) and the 
Further Book (Uttarakanda), which have 
generally been recognised as relatively 
late, revealing the fact by considerable 
differences of style and language, as well 
as outlook. 

This later material, naturally, was com- 
posed in the diction and style of the tell- 
er’s own day, alongside the earlier 
material that he felt unable to omit and 
retained largely unmodified. The text of 
the Ramayana did not become relatively 
fixed until perhaps the Gupta period 
(fourth to sixth centuries CE), a period of 
consolidation of the high culture, nearly a 
thousand years after the composition of 
its core. 

The religious pattern found in the early 
Ramayana is one of older deities and of 
rituals based on sacrifice leading to 
heaven, rather than the newer patterns of 
worship, usually seen as leading to libera- 
tion (moksa - the term is absent from the 
Ramayana). Indra is the most prominent 
god, as both the leader of the gods and 
the performer of various heroic deeds. 
Yama appears next most frequently 
because of his role as king of the dead (a 
role incompatible with the later concept 
of samsara); a common formula refers to 
dispatching warriors to Yama’s realm. 
Varuna too still appears, mainly as the 
lord of the ocean, but also linked with 
Indra, reflecting an early stage in their 
relative importance. Garuda is mentioned 
more often than, and independently of, 
Visnu. In general, the opposition between 
gods and anti-gods shows a Vedic or 
immediately post-Vedic pattern very dif- 
ferent from that of later Hinduism. 

However, deities are mentioned much 
more often in the first and last books, 
when religious influences were increasing. 


In particular Brahma, the creator deity, 
shows an almost fivefold increase from 
the basic narrative, and his granting of 
boons as a reward for asceticism becomes 
an element in the narration of several 
events. But, whereas he suffers a marked 
decline in importance thereafter, Visnu 
and Siva, who are also more frequently 
mentioned, become increasingly sig- 
nificant from now on and soon appear as 
protectors of the other gods. In particular, 
Rama becomes identified with Visnu. 

Testimony to the text’s significance is 
provided by the wide variety of art forms 
in which the story has been expressed 
over the centuries. Non-verbal presenta- 
tions of the story are found in temple 
sculptures and narrative friezes, paintings 
and dance. Besides the numerous later lit- 
erary versions, it is perpetuated in retell- 
ings by storytellers, puppet plays, the 
Ramllla (a form of popular dramatic pre- 
sentation analogous to the Western med- 
ieval mystery plays) and - at the end of 
the twentieth century - a hugely popular, 
long-running television serial. 

See also: Brahma; Brahmana; Deities; 
Ganga; Garuda; Indra; Itihasa; Mahabhar- 
ata; Moksa; Raksasas; Rama; Ravana; 
Samsara; SIta; Siva; Valmlki; Varna; Var- 
una; Visnu; Veda; Yama 
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RAMESVARA 

The island of Ramesvara, between India 
and Sri Lanka, is one of the four dhamas. 
Because of its associations with Rama 
and Siva, it is a popular place of pilgrim- 
age for Saivas and Vaisnavas alike. The 
presiding deity is called Sri Ramana- 
hasvami or Sri Ramalingam, and his 
consort is known as Sri Parvathavardhinl. 
According to tradition, before the battle 
against Ravana, Rama fashioned an 
earthen liiiga (a phallic symbol representing 


Siva) on the seashore, worshipped it and 
was promised victory by the god. After 
having defeated and killed Ravana, Rama 
returned to Ramesvara with Slta, where 
he found a great number of sages awaiting 
him. However, he felt as if a shadow fol- 
lowed him, and the sages explained to 
him that having killed Ravana he had 
committed the most heinous of sins, 
brahmanicide. To purify himself Rama 
sent Hanuman to Kailasa to request from 
Siva a linga which he could install on 
Gandhamadana hill. As he was slow in 
returning, Slta fashioned a sand linga, 
which Rama then worshipped. When 
Hanuman arrived, Rama deeply regretted 
what had happened, and asked him to 
pull out and discard the sand linga. 
Despite Hanuman’s efforts the linga, 
obviously of divine origin, could not be 
shifted. The second linga was then set 
beside the first, and both were wor- 
shipped. The main temple on the island, 
dedicated to Siva, is supposed to have 
been founded by Rama; however, the core 
of the present temple is attributed to the 
Pandya period (c. seventh to thirteenth 
centuries). It has been greatly extended 
and renovated during the following cen- 
turies, mainly under the patronage of the 
Sethupatis. The island is dotted with a 
number of sacred places, among which 
are the Gandhamadana hill and Dha- 
nuskoti, ‘bow notch’, the place from 
which Rama allegedly destroyed the 
bridge built by his allies, to prevent any 
further invasion of Lanka. 

See also-. Hanuman; Rama; Ravana; Sacred 
geography; Saivism; Slta; Siva; Sri Lanka, 
Hindus in; TIrthayatra (Pilgrimage); Vais- 
navism 

Anna Dallapiccola 


RANADE, MAHADEV GOVIND 
( 1842 - 1901 ) 

Leading social and religious reformer, a 
founding member of the Indian National 
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Congress and justly called ‘father of the 
renaissance’ in western India, Ranade was 
born into a brahmana family, then edu- 
cated at Elphinstone College (Bombay) 
and Edinburgh before joining the Civil 
Service’s Education department in 1866. 
Appointed to the judiciary in Poona 
(Pune) in 1871, he slowly gained promo- 
tion and, after several stints as member of 
the Bombay Legislative Council, his 
career culminated in the post of puisne 
judge of the Bombay High Court. 

Ranade’s publications reflect the eclec- 
tic range of his interests, which encom- 
passed history, politics, economics, 
religion and social reform, as well as 
German and Marathi literature. Seeking 
to promote the cause of female education, 
he founded the Deccan Education 
Society, the body which later saw the 
foundation of Fergusson College in 
Poona, where the young Gokhale was to 
teach before becoming Ranade’s assistant. 

Founder in 1861 of the Widow Remar- 
riage Association, Ranade campaigned 
for the actual implementation of the Act 
of 1856, which allowed widows to marry, 
a deed abhorrent to conservative Hindus; 
he also pressed for legislation to expunge 
child marriage and this resulted in the 
Age of Consent Bill of 1890. That, how- 
ever, did not deter the great man from 
taking an 11 -year-old girl as his second 
wife, an action not untypical among 
many a high-minded reformer and symp- 
tomatic of the dislocation then felt 
between the old and the new. 

Prevented by his official position from 
engaging directly in politics and a moder- 
ate who believed that, in spite of the 
injustice of alien domination, Indians had 
much to learn from the British, Ranade 
was not a resolute opponent of their rule 
and, against more militant leaders, stood 
up for the promotion of Indian interests 
through constitutional measures, a strat- 
egy that was to be followed by his disciple 
Gokhale. Ranade’s advocacy of concilia- 
tion and cooperation was to have a 


considerable impact on the policies of 
Congress, while at the same time instilling 
a new national consciousness in the 
people. 

Alongside social reform, Ranade was 
an apologist for religious regeneration, 
since, in his words, ‘If your religious ideas 
are low and grovelling, you cannot suc- 
ceed in social, economical and political 
spheres’. However, for him, reformation 
did not consist in a break from the past 
but rather in a critical re-evaluation of 
deep-seated beliefs and habits, since one 
never starts with a clean slate. Reforma- 
tion is like ‘completing a half-written 
sentence’. Ranade’s liberal attitude led to 
heated debate with conservative brahma- 
nas over the interpretation of the texts of 
Hindu Law. 

A man of immense energy, of vast and 
profound learning, of toleration and 
compassion and a visionary nation- 
builder, Ranade has been called, with 
little hyperbole, a rsi for modern times. 

See also : Brahmana; Child marriage; Dec- 
can Education Society; Dharmasastras; 
Gokhale, Gopal Krishna; Hinduism, 
modern and contemporary; Prarthana 
Samaj; Rsi; Widow remarriage; Women’s 
education 
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RASHTRA SEVIKA SAMITI 

The Rashtra Sevika Samiti (Society of 
Servants of the Nation) was established in 
Wardha, present-day Maharashtra, in 
1936. It is strongly associated with the 
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Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh, estab- 
lished at nearby Nagpur in 1925. The key 
architect of the Samiti was Laxmibai 
Kelkar (1905-78, also known as Mausiji). 
The 1930s were a period of intense politi- 
cisation in India, with many women 
taking full part in direct action campaigns 
associated with Congress and M.K. 
Gandhi, as well as other forms of political 
action. Kelkar herself had been a Gand- 
hian activist, but at least one of her sons 
was a member of the Sangh, and in the 
mid- 1930s she proposed that women 
should also be allowed to join the orga- 
nisation. 

K.B. Hedgewar, the supreme leader of 
the Sangh, resisted the idea of female 
membership. He had fashioned this orga- 
nisation from its inception as a kind of 
brotherhood, drawing on male-centric 
high-caste models such as brahmacarya. 
The Samiti emerged as a kind of com- 
promise between Kelkar’s ambition and 
Hedgewar’s reservations. It was estab- 
lished as a ‘sister’ organisation of the 
Sangh, echoing its organisational set-up 
and modes of practice, yet maintaining a 
separate institutional existence and mem- 
bership. As such it relates to the Sangh in 
a somewhat different way from other 
components of the so-called Sangh Par- 
ivar, the ‘family’ of organisations, which 
have generally been set up by and con- 
tinue to run with the involvement of 
seconded pracharaks (full-time workers) 
from the ‘parent’ organisation. Indeed the 
Samiti appears to have seconded its own 
pracharikas in order to develop the role 
of women in key Sangh organisations 
such as the Bharatiya Janata Party and 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad. 

The Samiti claims an all-India mem- 
bership of about 1.5 million women, and 
it engages in particular in social welfare 
and educational activities - perceived as 
critical to the development of Hindu con- 
sciousness. Ideologically, the Samiti has 
elaborated the Hindutva valorisation of 
the mother (matrsakti, the power of the 


mother), producing an image of active 
womanhood which combines the well- 
known tropes of the dutiful wife (strld- 
harma pativrata varna) and the nurturing 
mother with images of dynamic ksatriya 
queens and wise female ascetics. The 
images proclaim an active role for women 
in the development of the Hindu nation - 
a role which has manifested itself in the 
engagement of women in situations of 
communal violence, noted recently in 
relation to both the Ayodhya campaign 
and the violence in Gujarat in 2002. 

See also: Ayodhya; Bharatiya Janata 
Party; Brahmacarya; Gandhi, Mohandas 
Karamchand; Hedgewar, Keshav Baliram; 
Hindutva; Nationalism; Pativrata and pati- 
paramesvara; Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh; Sangh Parivar; Strl dharma; Varna; 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
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RASHTRIYA SWAYAMSEVAK 
SANGH 

The Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS; 
the National Volunteer Corps) was foun- 
ded in 1925 by Keshav Baliram Hedgewar 
and has been led by four successive sar- 
sanghchalaks (supreme leaders) to date. It 
has numerous closely linked affiliates, 
known collectively as the Sangh Parivar 
(‘sangh family’). Although the RSS 
maintains that it is a cultural organisa- 
tion, its ideals and the political activities 
of many of its individual members and 
affiliates have made it a controversial 
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organisation since its foundation. It has 
been accused of intensifying communal 
tensions within India through its promo- 
tion of Hindutva ideology. 

Influenced by V.D. Savarkar and his 
own experience as a member of the 
Nagpur Hindu Sabha, Hedgewar created 
the RSS to provide character-building 
training for those committed to protect- 
ing the Hindu rastra (nation) in the face 
of a perceived threat from India’s Mus- 
lims. Beginning in Nagpur, the embryonic 
RSS required its members to attend a 
traditional gymnasium (akhara), where 
exercise, instruction and Hindu worship 
took place. The first shakha (branch), 
the basic unit of the RSS, was inaugu- 
rated in Nagpur in 1926. Members of the 
RSS took an oath before the bhagva 
dhwaj (the saffron flag of Shivaji, the 
seventeenth-century Maratha ruler). 
Hedgewar also devised their characteristic 
uniform of khaki shorts, cap and white 
shirt. By 1927, RSS units had become 
actively involved in protecting Hindu dis- 
tricts during outbreaks of communal 
violence. There were approximately 500 
shakhas and a women’s affiliate, the 
Rashtra Sevika Samiti, by the end of the 
1930s. 

Under the leadership of the second 
sarsanghchalak, Madhav Sadashiv Gol- 
walkar, the RSS gained in popularity as it 
gave physical protection and aid to Hindu 
refugees who crossed into India on Parti- 
tion in 1947. After the assassination of 
Mahatma Gandhi in 1948 by Nathuram 
Godse, a onetime member of the RSS, the 
organisation was banned for approxi- 
mately a year and several of its leaders, 
including Golwalkar, were imprisoned. 
During this period, pracharaks (local 
organisers) became increasingly important 
in maintaining the underground survival 
of the movement. The post of pracharak, 
answerable directly to the sarsanghchalak 
and originally created by Golwalkar to 
bind the regions closer to the central lea- 
dership, became instrumental in aiding 


the growth of the organisation’s many 
affiliates. The political party the Bhar- 
atiya Janata Party (BJP) and the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad, called into existence by 
Golwalkar to encourage unity between 
Hindu religious groups, are the most 
widely known of these affiliates. The 
Akhil Bharatiya Vidyarthi Parishad (a 
student movement) and the Bharatiya 
Mazdoor Sangh (a labour organisation), 
two of the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh’s largest and most influential affili- 
ates, also date from this period. The RSS 
has subsequently become increasingly 
involved in humanitarian and educational 
projects through its affiliates, and has 
supported campaigns to ‘reclaim’ those it 
believes to have been lost from Hinduism 
to other religions. Its affiliates have also 
been active in the Hindu diaspora. 

The increasing organised social and 
political activism of the RSS and its 
affiliates was encouraged by the third sar- 
sanghchalak, Balasaheb Deoras. During 
his leadership the Akhil Bharatiya Vana- 
vasi Kalyan Ashram was created to work 
in tribal areas, together with Seva Bharati 
to promote educational initiatives among 
scheduled castes. The movement played a 
prominent role in the opposition to Indira 
Gandhi’s government during the period 
of Emergency, 1975-77, and in the 
destruction of the Babri Masjid and the 
ensuing violence at Ayodhya in 1992. The 
direct and indirect political influence of 
the RSS has grown with the popularity of 
the BJP since the 1980s, culminating in 
the BJP’s participation in coalitions that 
have formed India’s national government 
until the early twenty-first century. 

See also: Ayodhya; Bharatiya Janata 
Party; Diaspora; Gandhi, Mohandas Kar- 
amchand; Godse, Nathuram; Golwalkar, 
Madhav Sadashiv; Hedgewar, Keshav 
Bahrain; Hindutva; Rashtra Sevika Samiti; 
Sangh Parivar; Savarkar, Vinayat Damo- 
dar; Vishwa Hindu Parishad 

Gwilym Beckerlegge 
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RATHA YATRA 

The ‘journey of chariots’. Ratha Yatra / 
Jagannatha is held in honour of Krsna as 
Jagannatha (‘Lord of the Universe’), in 
Puri (Orissa) during Asadha (June-July). 
The story of Jagannatha and the Ratha 
Yatra appears in the Padma-, Brahmd- 
and other Puranas, but the earliest 
account is in the Skanda Purdna (Vais- 
nava Khanda). Visvakarman was shaping 
a wooden box to keep the bones of Krsna, 
who had been killed by a hunter while 
roaming in form of a deer. But as he was 
interrupted he left his work unfinished. 
Only after Brahma’s intervention was the 
log given a soul (hence the title Daru- 
brahma, the ‘Wooden Lord’). During the 
festival, three wooden slabs representing 
Krsna, his brother Balarama and his 
sister Subhadra are brought in procession 
on enormous carts pulled by hundreds of 
devotees. Every twelve years, these are 
burnt and new murtis are carved from a 
neem tree. 

See also : Balarama; Brahma; Image worship; 
Krsna; Puranas; Subhadra; Visvakarman 

Fabrizio M. Ferrari 
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RATI 

Rati, a divine embodiment of ‘sensual 
pleasure’, is a minor goddess who dwells 


rAvana 

on the moon as the co-wife of Kama, the 
god of love, along with her rival Prltl, the 
embodiment of ‘affection’. Rati is perhaps 
best known for her role in saving Kama 
from Siva’s wrath. As recounted in the 
Matsya Purdna, Kama caused Siva to fall 
in love with Parvatl, only to be burnt to 
ashes by the fervid deity. Rati’s bitter 
lament persuaded Siva to reconstitute 
Kama. In another version, Rati held 
Indra responsible for the death of her 
husband; in recompense, Indra promised 
that Kama would be returned to her in 
the person of Pradyumna, a son of Krsna 
and RukminI, and that she would be 
reunited with him as his wife Mayavatl. In 
Indian aesthetic theory, rati is the basic 
emotion (sthayibhava) which underlies the 
poetic sentiment (rasa) of love or passion 
(srngara). 

See also : Kama (Deity); Krsna; Parvatl; 
Puranas; RukminI; Siva 

Andrea Marion Pinkney 
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RAVANA 

Ravana, the Raksasa ruler and king of 
Lanka, is presented from the start in the 
Rdmdyana as a slave to lust and later on 
as the embodiment of evil. His sister Sur- 
panakha rouses him to action by narrat- 
ing not so much her own woes as Slta’s 
beauty. He oustsd his half-brother 
Kubera; he quarrels with his brother Vib- 
hlsana when he advises Slta’s return; he 
and his son Indrajit seek to defeat Rama 
and his army by various underhand 
means. As Rama’s status rises, so Rava- 
na’s might is magnified and much of the 
last book of the Rdmdyana then recounts 
his past exploits: defiance of the gods, 
lifting of Mount Kailasa, asceticism leading 
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to a boon of invulnerability (except from 
humans) and his abduction of various 
females, culminating in his rape of 
Rambha, for which he is cursed that his 
head will shatter if he uses force on 
another woman. 

See also : Kubera; Rama; Raksasas; 

Ramayana; SIta; Tapas 

John Brockington 
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RAVIDAS(A) 

Ravidas, also known as Raidas, was a 
religious poet and ‘saint’ who lived in the 
city of Benares or Varanasi in northern 
India some time around 1500. He is said 
to have been one of a group of five non- 
brahmana disciples (the others being 


Kablr, PIpa, Dhana and Sen) of the 
brahman saint Ramananda. These five, 
especially Kablr and Ravidas, offered 
devotion to a formless, or nirguna, God. 
In their view, this God is higher and more 
authentic than the visible, or saguna, 
forms of God worshipped by most Hindus. 
For this reason, the religious current to 
which Kablr and Ravidas belonged is 
often called nirguna. Although most pre- 
sent-day followers of Kablr and Ravidas 
now consider themselves to be Hindus, 
the religion of Guru Nanak and the Sikhs 
is also closely associated with this nirgunl 
current. The religious songs in Hindi 
attributed to Ravidas are still sung 
throughout northern India. 

Ravidas belonged to the caste of lea- 
therworkers known as Chamars. Since the 
Chamars handle dead animals, including 
dead cows, they are considered to be a 
particularly low caste. Many songs attrib- 
uted to Ravidas allude to the cruel treat- 
ment he received from brahmanas and 
other higher-caste persons. Most devotees 
of Ravidas have been Chamars. In recent 
years these devotees have begun to orga- 
nise themselves both as a religious sect 
and as a social movement. The annual 
celebrations of the birth anniversary of 
Ravidas in Benares and other cities are 
now an important expression of low-caste 
religious, political and social solidarity. 

The earliest detailed account of Ravi- 
das’ life is the Raidas paracdT of Ananta- 
das, a Hindi text written sometime 
around 1590. Although this text and 
other later descriptions of Ravidas' life 
are more hagiographical than historical, it 
is reasonable to accept that Ravidas was a 
Chamar from Benares who became a 
popular religious poet and singer and was 
somehow associated with Ramananda 
and with Kablr. The Raidas paracdT 
claims that Ravidas was originally a wor- 
shipper of the Goddess, but that Kablr 
convinced him that the formless, nirguna 
God was superior to all visible saguna 
forms of God. Many of the legends about 
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Ravidas tell how he overcame the opposi- 
tion of brahmanas, who objected to a 
Chamar taking up a successful religious 
vocation. One popular legend tells how a 
queen from Rajasthan came to Benares 
and became Ravidas’ disciple. 

See also: Caste; Deities; Jati; Kablr; Purity 
and pollution, ritual; Ramananda; Sant 
Sadhana; Sikhism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Varanasi; Varna 

David Lorenzen 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

‘Hinduism’ features within the religious 
education programmes for schools in a 
number of countries (such as Denmark, 
England, Finland, Norway, Scotland, 
South Africa, Sweden and Wales), in at 
least the final years of secondary educa- 
tion and often throughout the school 
years. ‘Religious education’ in this context 
refers to a non-confessional approach of 
learning about Hinduism in classes com- 
posed of students from many religions or 
none, rather than religious nurture of 
Hindu children. This non-confessional, 
multi-faith approach to the subject is 
currently a minority option for state- 
funded school systems worldwide, as most 
opt either to omit religious studies from 
the curriculum (e.g. USA) or to include 
confessional religious education either in 
the tradition deemed to be that of the 
nation or in separate faith groups. Never- 
theless, in faith-based confessional con- 
texts syllabuses might include study of 


Hinduism as part of a course on ‘world 
religions’ (e.g. Catholic schools in 
Ontario, Canada). In addition, some 
aspects of Hinduism might be studied as 
part of courses in history, geography, 
social studies or philosophy. 

The following account is based largely 
on the example of England, although an 
examination of syllabuses and textbooks 
from other countries reveals that it is 
representative. The motivation for study- 
ing Hinduism at school is twofold. First, 
in a country where there is a substantial 
Hindu minority, or in a world where the 
Hindu tradition affects the lives of hun- 
dreds of millions of people, it is important 
to know and understand the beliefs and 
customs of one’s neighbours. Second, the 
study of Hinduism can contribute to the 
pupil’s own spiritual, moral, social and 
cultural development. Hindu pupils can 
see their own tradition valued by the 
school and non-Hindu children can bene- 
fit from considering such teachings as 
ahimsa or dharma (in the sense of duty) 
as applicable to their own lives, or deepen 
their reflection on their own beliefs and 
values where they agree with or differ 
from the Hindu tradition, e.g. reincarna- 
tion and afterlife beliefs. 

Syllabus compilers select aspects of 
Hinduism suitable for the target age of 
pupils. In England, pupils might study 
Hinduism systematically once or twice in 
their school career, or might encounter 
Hinduism several times as part of cross- 
religious work on themes such as festivals. 
Children aged from about 5 to 7 years old 
would concentrate on aspects of the tra- 
dition that can be directly experienced by 
the senses, such as pictures and statues of 
popular deities (Ganesa is a firm favourite 
with the youngest children), worship and 
shrines, or festivals such as DIvall. No 
clear division is made between ‘religion’ 
and ‘culture’ so that Indian clothes such 
as the sari and Indian food might also 
feature in the topic. Family life, respect 
for all living things and stories which 
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appeal to children, such as that of Rama 
and Slta, are common features. Pupils 
aged 8 to 1 1 years might explore the gods 
and the concept of God in more detail, 
study family ceremonies such as those 
connected with birth and marriage, or 
look at practices such as meditation, 
temple worship and pilgrimage, sacred 
sites and how Hindu beliefs affect daily 
life. Secondary school students aged 1 1 to 
14 might look in more depth at concepts 
central to a ‘Hindu’ worldview, such as 
samsara, moksa and karma, as well as a 
selection of practice such as worship, rites 
of passage, scriptures or festivals. They 
may look at notable Hindus, such as 
Gandhi. Students aged 14 to 16 might 
look at the variety of Hindu philosophies 
such as the various forms of Vedanta, 
caste and Hindu perspectives on a 
number of contemporary social and ethi- 
cal issues such as gender and sexism, 
human rights or environmental issues. At 
ages 16, 17 and 18 there are public exam- 
inations in religious education, which 
might include an optional paper on the 
Hindu tradition, or aspects of Hinduism 
might be taught as part of a more general 
course. 

The selection of material by syllabus 
writers has led to the accusation that a 
reified ‘school Hinduism’ has been con- 
structed that bears little resemblance to 
the diverse complexity of the tradition as 
practised, and which reflects the history of 
biased ‘Orientalist’ scholarship by non- 
Hindus. Religious educators have tried to 
counteract this by stressing diversity, by 
arranging for pupils to visit temples and 
meet Hindus, and by producing textbooks 
that are based on ethnographic research 
with Hindu children rather than a 
watered-down version of dated scholar- 
ship. A good example of this is the War- 
wick Religious Education Project (e.g. 
Wayne and Everington 1996). 

The selection of material is influenced 
not only by the history of Western scho- 
larship but also by the diaspora commu- 


nity itself, which may have either a 
regional bias (English Hindus are mostly 
of Gujarati or Punjabi descent) or an 
interest in portraying a particular version 
of the tradition. For example, there was 
some controversy surrounding the pub- 
lication of a book for school religious 
education by the UK branch of the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad in 1996 (with a 
revised edition in 1998) which takes a 
definite stand on contested issues such as 
the indigenous origins of the tradition 
(Vishwa Hindu Parishad (UK) 1998). 

Because of either outsider stereotypes 
or insider partiality, and depending on the 
teacher and resources used, ‘Hinduism’ as 
taught in schools may well not reflect 
either the rich diversity of the tradition or 
the latest scholarly research. However, 
even if the knowledge and understanding 
of ‘Hinduism’ gained from religious edu- 
cation classes is partial or stereotyped, it 
provides a good basis for further explora- 
tions, and if it includes encounters with 
members of the Hindu community it will 
be authentic for at least some members of 
the tradition. Conversations with school 
pupils in England reveal that ‘Hinduism’ 
is one of the religions that they enjoy - 
for the younger ones the colourful icono- 
graphy and wealth of stories is attractive, 
and for older students ideas like reincar- 
nation and the place of animals appeal. 
The main complaints are trying to 
remember the difficult Sanskrit vocabu- 
lary, and the sheer diversity and com- 
plexity of ‘Hinduism’ compared with the 
school versions of other traditions they 
study. 

See also: Ahimsa; Caste; Dharma; Dia- 
spora; Divall; Ganesa; Gandhi, Mohandas 
Karamchand; Karma; Meditation; Moksa; 
Orientalism; Rama; Religious nurture; 
Sacred geography; Sacred texts; Samsara; 
Samskaras; Slta; Temple worship; Tir- 
thayatra (pilgrimage); Utsava; Vedanta; 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
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RELIGIOUS NURTURE 

Religious nurture consists of the processes 
by which values, beliefs and practices are 
passed on and adapted from generation to 
generation. In view of the contested, diverse 
and fluid character of the Hindu tradition 
no summary account can represent the 
nurture of young Hindus worldwide. 

For the majority of Hindus, nurture 
involves copying older relatives of the 
same sex. It occurs principally at home 
and in the wider family and community, 
rather than through formal provision 
such as special classes, and much of it is 
gender-specific. 

Informal nurture 

Informal nurture can be understood in 
terms of samskara. This means both that 
children are ‘processed’ by rites of pas- 
sage, such as namakarana (naming) and 
cudakarana (mundan in Hindi), i.e. cere- 
monial shaving of first hair, and that they 
are deeply influenced (conditioned) by 
their families’ attitudes and expectations. 
Although they do not remember their 
own namakarana, mundan, etc. they learn 
through participating in the samskaras of 
family members. For example, in the 
build-up to a wedding children acquire 
familiarity with assumptions about famil- 
ies’ relative status and with the roles 
inherent in particular family relationships, 
e.g. the responsibilities of a bride’s mama 


(mother’s brother). They learn about 
giving and receiving the gifts appropriate 
to particular relationships and they 
experience the jubilation of the bride- 
groom’s companions on the way to the 
marriage and the grief of the bride’s 
family and the bride at her departure, in 
addition to roles (serious or playful) that 
a child may be asked to play. Photographs 
and videos of weddings reinforce this 
informal learning. 

Similarly, daily worship and annual 
festivals are part of many young Hindus’ 
formative experience. A parent may put 
an infant’s hands together and encourage 
her or him to say ‘Jay’ (a respectful 
greeting) in front of religious pictures. 
Later the child may become aware that a 
parent is observing a vrata and refraining 
from certain foods on a particular day of 
the week or month. In most families at 
least one member will practise devotion 
by lighting a diva (wick lamp), praying in 
front of a domestic shrine, repeating sacred 
syllables (such as names of deities or a 
mantra) with the help of beads, reading 
from a religious text or visiting a mandir 
to ‘receive darsana’. Children are likely to 
be involved in puja to mark life-cycle rites 
and festivals. They hear the stories asso- 
ciated with particular celebrations. 

Children learn too how to address and 
refer to others (both kin and Active kin), 
with relationship words which convey 
affection and respect, e.g. (Hindi) ‘masl’ 
for mother’s sister or friend. 

Caste 

Caste used to determine children’s nurture 
to a great extent. A potter’s son and a 
carpenter’s would learn different skills 
and the family’s focus of religious devo- 
tion would also correspond to caste as 
well as local variation. In the twenty-first 
century many children’s nurture is still 
inseparable from their parents’ occupa- 
tion, although this may not be directly 
related to caste. 
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In previous centuries, in the years 
between their mundan and upanayana 
(janeu ceremony) boys of brahmana caste 
would learn the Sanskrit necessary for 
conducting religious rites. Some would 
receive this instruction from a guru (tea- 
cher) in a gurukula (school). 

Schooling in India 

Access to state education in India is open 
to all regardless of caste, and it is ‘secular' 
in the sense that all faiths are respected 
and that there are no specially designated 
religious education classes. However, 
aspects of Hindu tradition are integral to 
the calendar and the curriculum - there 
will be a holiday for Dlvall, for example, 
elementary Sanskrit is taught and curri- 
culum books include stories from Hindu 
tradition. 

Supplementary classes 

Formal religious nurture refers to the 
organised perpetuation of Hindu tradi- 
tion through regular classes. Such provi- 
sion is particularly characteristic of the 
diaspora in countries such as the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Parents 
in non-Hindu societies are concerned that 
the wider community does not reinforce 
Hindu culture. Supplementary classes are 
usually held at the weekend in a venue 
such as a school or a community centre. 
The curriculum may include tuition in an 
Indian language such as Gujarati, Hindi 
or Telegu, as parents consider this neces- 
sary for fuller participation in religious 
events and for making a stronger connec- 
tion with India as well as for commu- 
nication with relatives. There may be 
classes in music (tabla, harmonium, 
sitar, singing) and training in drama and 
dance (in regional or filml styles) for cul- 
tural events which are held to mark festi- 
vals. Some children learn more classical 
dance styles such as Bharata Natyam and 
kathak. 


Teachers of some supplementary classes 
prepare young Hindus to take part in 
competitions and to enter public exam- 
inations in Hinduism. Residential camps 
and gatherings for young people are 
sometimes arranged, and these stimulate 
students’ interest in their tradition and 
affirm their sense of identity as Hindus. 

Sampradaya 

The content of devotional material in 
classes and camps will depend upon the 
organisation responsible. In some cases 
classes are established by the committee 
of a mandir or by followers of a sampra- 
daya. Jackson and Nesbitt (1993: 154-58) 
illustrate the distinctive character of clas- 
ses organised by the International Society 
for Krishna Consciousness (1SKCON) 
and by devotees of Sathya Sai Baba, as 
well as the informal nurture in Pusti 
Marga families (Jackson and Nesbitt 
1993: 115-18). Pocock (1976) and Brear 
(1992) describe the formal nurture of 
young Gujaratis in Swami Narayana 
families. 

Shakha 

Nurture may have a political character. 
Since 1925 an all-male Hindu nationalist 
organisation, the Rashtriya Svayamsevak 
Sangh (National Volunteer Corps), has 
provided training through daily gather- 
ings of each ‘branch’ (shakha) and 
through its camps (shabir). The shakha 
meeting combines prayer, physical exer- 
cise and ideological study. The members 
are divided into sections according to age: 
6-10, 10-14, 14-28 and 29 and older. 
Outside India some Hindu cultural activ- 
ities for young Hindus are organised by 
the related organisation Hindu Svayam- 
sevak Sangh. 

Research in the UK shows that many 
young Hindus are eager for opportunities 
for more structured learning. They are 
keen to discuss issues and seek answers to 
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questions that arise in a plural, fast- 
changing society, there is interest in spiri- 
tuality and they intend to encourage a 
sense of Hindu identity in the next gen- 
eration. In the diaspora especially the 
internet increasingly contributes to nur- 
ture as a resource for information on 
Hindu tradition and a means of contact 
with individuals and organisations. 

See also : Brahmana; Cudakarana; Dance; 
Darsana; Diaspora; Divall; Drama; Guru; 
International Society for Krishna Con- 
sciousness; Internet; Jati; Languages; 
Mandir; Music; Namakarana; Narayana, 
Swami; Puja; Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh; Sai Baba, Sathya; Sampradaya; 
Samskara; Upanayana; Varna; Vrata 
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RELIGIOUS SPECIALISTS 

Religious specialists in Hinduism today 
range from powerful all-India figures like 
the Sahkaracaryas of the four monastic 
centres of Sringeri, Puri, Dvaraka and 
Badrinath, and global gurus like Sathya 
Sai Baba and Amritanandamayi, to brah- 
mana priests, scholarly pandits and asce- 
tics, astrologers, exorcists, sorcerers, 
magicians, shamans, Tantric and Ayurve- 
dic practitioners and New Age healers. 
Most religious specialists understand their 
roles and functions as timeless and gov- 
erned by tradition and parampara. 


Nevertheless, they, like millions of 
Hindus, are caught up in a tide of rapid 
change and the interplay of influences at 
work on society as a whole. Hindu reviv- 
alism, economic liberalisation and the 
growing prosperity of diasporic Hindus 
have had strong implications for their 
status and standing. Political ideology, 
government policies, administrative pro- 
cedures and the decline of anti-Brahman- 
ism have also been potent forces in 
shaping the prosperity and respect accor- 
ded them. The new media, particularly 
the internet, are today providing sites 
where the role of religious specialists is 
actively debated and where their services 
are advertised. A purely textual under- 
standing of the roles of religious specia- 
lists will not enable us to understand this 
complexity. This discussion will indicate 
the historical development of the roles of 
priests and other religious specialists, but 
its principal emphasis will be to give some 
indication of their changing character and 
contemporary diversity. 

Brahmanas and priests 

Brahmanas or brahmans are the tradi- 
tional priests of Hinduism. Their super- 
iority within the caste structure depends 
upon their traditional command of learn- 
ing as given by their right to learn 
(adhyayana) and teach (adhyapana), to 
sacrifice (yajana) and to preside over the 
sacrifices of others (yajana), and to give 
(dana) and receive gifts (pragrahana or 
pratigraha). Brahmanas have come to be 
partly assimilated with renouncers, so that 
the brahmana who carries out rituals for 
others and who receives gifts or payments 
is often seen as inferior to the brahmana 
who does not serve at all or is a scholar 
or teacher. The ideal brahmana should 
lead an austere life and regard ritual and 
teaching as a form of worship rather than 
as a livelihood or business. There are there- 
fore constraints in the matter of earning 
by yajana and pratigraha. Moreover, 
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teaching should be practiced as vidya-dana 
(the gift of learning) and its divine aspect 
safeguarded (cf. Sarasvati 1991: 68). 

Brahmana priests have often been 
regarded in India with ambivalence. This 
ambivalence is ancient and has roots in 
sacred texts, but during the colonial 
period British administrators and mis- 
sionaries often dismissed both priests and 
faqirs as parasitic and exploitative. 
Among professional brahmanas, the 
poorest are often those connected with 
Vedic learning, temple service and reli- 
gious functions. Ritual specialists who are 
attached to small, poor temples or shrines 
are often ill paid and receive little real 
respect. In post-Independence India there 
were periods when the way of life of many 
religious specialists, brahmana temple and 
pilgrimage priests, for example, seemed 
anachronistic and destined to disappear. 

Throughout India brahmanas are the 
family priests (kul purohita) of the upper 
castes and traditionally perform their 
ritual functions with a variety of other 
specialists, the barber, the washerman, 
etc. They are ritual technicians, specialists 
in performing rites that involve, refer to 
or derive from sacred literature and as 
such are bound to the world and the 
social order (Babb 1975: 210). They are 
called upon by their jajmans (patrons) to 
preside over life-cycle rituals (samskaras) 
and other domestic rites because of their 
knowledge of text and ritual purity, but 
their presence is not essential to the rites 
as such. Among priestly brahmanas, there 
are traditionally status gradations which 
correspond to the rank of the castes they 
serve (cf. Dumont 1972: 143). Similarly 
those who patronise brahmana priests 
gain prestige. More recently the presence 
of the brahmana priest at ceremonies may 
depend more upon the desire to have him 
there and the ability to pay than upon 
caste status (Babb 1975: 75). Traditionally 
priests received donations in kind, a fixed 
quantity of grain at harvest time and 
obligatory presents (often of money) at 


the time of major festivals and family 
ceremonies. They are also paid daksina 
for particular ritual services. A brahmana 
priest is almost indispensable at the time 
of marriage celebrations (vivaha), but he 
may also perform other common life- 
cycle rituals, for example the naming 
ceremony on the tenth or twelfth day 
after birth (namakarana), the shaving of 
the head ceremony (cudakarana), inves- 
titure with the sacred thread (upanayana) 
and the death ritual (antyesti). He will 
also perform rituals for the health and 
moral and spiritual wellbeing of his 
clients. 

There are also ritual specialists who 
deal with the pollution of death, witch- 
craft, malevolent ghosts (bhuta-preta), 
etc. These specialists often belong to low 
brahmana subgroups. Thus different 
kinds of caste specialist handle different 
aspects of the disposal of the physical 
remains of the dead, the posthumous fate 
of the soul and the purification of mour- 
ners (cf. Parry 1994: 4). The pure brah- 
mana performs the ritual for the benign 
ancestor (pitr) and accepts pure offerings. 
The inauspicious Mahabrahmana funeral 
priests who embody or represent the preta 
perform the ritual for the preta and 
accept the impure donations of death. 
They participate in the death pollution 
(sutak) which afflicts their patrons and 
are in many contexts treated much like 
untouchables. The untouchable Dom fun- 
eral attendant superintends the cremation 
of the physical remains of the deceased. 
In parts of India low-caste specialists (e.g. 
Dakauts and Vedpatras) accept the 
inauspicious donations which rid the 
donor of the afflictions of the planet 
Saturn and those made at the time of 
eclipses, astronomical conjunctions that 
are said to be caused by the planets Rahu 
and Ketu swallowing the sun and moon. 
Such donations are often believed to 
transfer sins and impurities away from the 
donor to the receiver and are therefore 
hard to ‘digest’. 
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Pan-Hindu pilgrimage centres are den- 
sely settled by all kinds of religious spe- 
cialists, priestly and ascetic, who transmit 
both sastric (Sanskritic/Agamic) and 
laukik (folk, popular) knowledge to their 
clients. Among the most highly respected 
are the learned pandits and ascetics who 
are the guardians of Hindu textual tradi- 
tions and act as the specialists and final 
authority in anything that concerns the 
textual tradition (dharmadhikari). They 
cultivate, preserve and promote the clas- 
sical cultural traditions (cf. Vidyarthi 
1961: 91). While there are Sanskrit uni- 
versities and pathasalas in India, there are 
also pandits who still teach students 
under the traditional system of guru-sisya 
parampara (Saraswati 1975: 19; Sarasvati 
1991: passim). For example, Varanasi has 
several universities that teach Sanskrit 
studies and Hindu philosophy, and 
pathasalas that transmit under the tute- 
lage of a brahmana guru knowledge of 
the sacred scriptures and an ability to 
recite the Vedic mantras. 

In such centres a large sacerdotal class 
caters particularly to the religious needs 
of pilgrims. At the core of traditional 
patterns of pilgrimage are the tlrtha pur- 
ohitas or pandas, who often claim to be 
autochthonous and whose relationships 
with their jajmans continue from genera- 
tion to generation. Their main duties are 
to tell the stories of the place, keep gen- 
ealogical records, look after their pilgrims 
and perform rituals for them. These may 
be attenuated rites, which generally 
include puja and pinda dana (the offering 
of rice balls to departed ancestors). Some 
pilgrims also come for prayascitta (pur- 
ification). Pilgrimage priests have often 
been attacked and criticised for their 
ignorance of the Sanskrit texts and of 
karmakanda. However, today, while many 
young pandas have left their traditional 
occupation, a growing commitment to 
education means that some working 
pandas have degrees and qualifications 
in Sanskrit. In pilgrimage centres like 


Haridvara the pandas ‘own’ many com- 
munities, regions or even states and 
regard it as their right to receive their 
dana and daksina. Their hereditary 
monopoly of donations is increasingly 
challenged by the multiplication of ash- 
rams and the opening up of the priest- 
hood. It should also be noted that 
ethnographers have noted the violence 
and stratagems of pandas at particular 
tlrthas (cf. van der Veer 1988; Parry 
1994). 

There are many other religious specia- 
lists in the great pilgrimage centres of 
India. There are, for example, the karma- 
kandls, who make their living by per- 
forming rituals for others. These rituals 
may include the ordinary rituals per- 
formed by the pandas but they may also 
refer to Vedic rituals - yajna, abhiseka 
and samskara rituals. At jal tlrthas (water 
tlrthas) ghatiyas generally look after pil- 
grims’ clothes when they bathe and put 
tilak marks on the foreheads of their cli- 
ents. They may also help the pilgrims to 
perform puja of various kinds. They 
accept donations (dana) at the ghats on 
the Ganges, a practice which the Sastras 
condemn, and as a result their profession 
is considered low. Unlike the pandas, the 
karmakandls, ghatiyas and pujaris are not 
traditionally endogamous; nor do they 
adhere to their occupation hereditarily. 
The institution of pandas often creates 
allied groups, for example gumastas (paid 
servants), bhandars and yatrawals (pil- 
grim ‘hunters’). Associated with the 
brahmanic ritual complex are the florists, 
the barbers, the boatmen and the sellers 
of puja material and of articles required 
for the mortuary rites. 

Religious specialists who function pri- 
marily as astrologers (jyotisl), preachers 
and storytellers (kathavacaks), palmists or 
healers operate everywhere in India. The 
kathavacaks transmit knowledge of the 
Puranas and the Epics by their oral 
retellings, and before the advent of 
modern media were crucial in maintaining 
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continuity with the past. A few, like 
Morari Bapu, travel the world preaching, 
drawing vast crowds. Astrologers remain 
of great significance in the lives of many 
Hindus. They draw up the horoscopes of 
children after birth, and are consulted on 
all manner of occasions to determine the 
most auspicious times to undertake 
rituals, pilgrimage, business ventures, etc. 
They have a particularly important func- 
tion at the time of marriage. Politicians 
often consult astrologers, and more gen- 
erally the tradition of spiritual adviser to 
the ruler goes back to the Vedic notion of 
purohita, ‘standing before the king’ 
(Smith 2003: 168). Possibly the most 
infamous and colourful of modern 
astrologers is Chandraswami (b. 1949). A 
Tantric astrologer, he was the guru of 
Narasimha Rao (prime minister 1991-96). 

Temple functionaries 

Pujaris, or temple priests, may be self- 
employed or employed by the temple 
management. In general they are not a 
hereditary group, although there are cases 
of priests possessing hereditary rights and 
privileges. Some priests own the temples 
in which they officiate, but often they are 
paid servants and their services can be 
dispensed with by the temple authorities. 
In most brahmanic shrines the brahma- 
nas are priests but there are cases of non- 
brahmanas acting as priests. The temples 
of great deities like Visnu and Siva tend to 
attract more high-caste worshippers and 
are served by brahmana priests or pujaris 
who make only vegetarian offerings and 
use Sanskrit as the ritual language. 

The pujari is responsible for regular 
public worshipping (puja) of the gods 
before their images. One of his most 
important duties is to ensure the purity of 
the temple complex. He performs the 
daily rituals of the temple, leads hymn 
singing, offers oblations into the sacred 
tire and distributes the food offered 
during the worship as prasada. He will 


also maintain the temple’s ritual cycle, 
which includes periodic festivals such as 
Dlvall, Holl, Navaratrl (Durga Puja), etc. 
The temples of many other deities are 
patronised by low castes. They generally 
have non-brahmana priests who make both 
vegetarian and non-vegetarian offerings 
(bali) and use vernacular languages in 
ritual. 

Research in the MlnaksI temple at 
Madurai shows that the brahmana priests 
who serve MlnaksI and Sundaresvara 
seldom worship the little deities enshrined 
near the temple (e.g. C.J. Fuller 1992: 96- 
99). In all MlnaksI temple rituals, the 
food offered to the gods is vegetarian and 
animal sacrifices are never performed, 
though certain vegetable sacrifices are 
understood as surrogate blood sacrifices. 
By contrast, Cellattamman, a village god- 
dess who is worshipped nearby, is served 
by non-brahmana priests who sacrifice 
pigs to the goddess. The great deities' 
independence is partly institutionalised in 
the ritual domain because the two cate- 
gories of deities have separate priesthoods 
and different modes of worship. Never- 
theless, both systems uphold brahmanic 
hegemony (C.J. Fuller 1992: 99). 

Brahmana priests may sometimes pre- 
side over sacrifices to fierce goddesses like 
Kali, Durga and Candl while a non- 
brahmana beheads the sacrificial animals. 
However, in a reversal of orthodox brah- 
manical Hinduism, brahmanas who act as 
priests in Tantric temples may participate 
in ritual violence. At Tarapith temple in 
Bengal, which is dedicated to Tara, sev- 
eral goat sacrifices occur almost every 
day. In this temple, which is governed by 
the Tantras, brahmana priests decapitate 
the animals and afterwards offer some of 
the blood to the goddess in a short puja. 
Tantrism’s fundamental premise is the 
reversal of conventional religious values, 
so that what is normally proscribed as 
impure, inauspicious and abominable is 
eulogised as pure, auspicious and desir- 
able. Hence the formula for Tantric rituals 
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which require the offering of meat, fish, 
alcohol and parched grain and involve 
worshipping the goddess in the form of a 
naked woman with whom devotees have 
sexual intercourse (C.J. Fuller 1992: 87). 

Sherma (2000: 48) claims that popular 
Saktism functions in terms of a ‘theology 
of reciprocity’ which revolves round a 
reciprocal relationship between wor- 
shipper and deity. It gives rise to the con- 
ventional male priest-mediated temple- 
centred tradition, which continues to be 
the most visible and accessible form of 
Saktism. In contrast, the Tantric ritual 
performed by the individual worshipper 
involves a ‘theology of identification’ 
between self and the Divine. It is designed 
to evoke a sense of sacred presence and 
heighten the awareness of Sakti within 
one’s own mind-body complex. Sherma 
argues that there is a correlation 
throughout Hindu history between the 
rise of movements that emphasise the 
feminine divine and the emergence of 
female religious teachers and preceptors. 
She notes that that the majority of con- 
temporary Hindu women gurus of inter- 
national status are primarily worshippers 
of the Great Goddess (Sherma 2000: 49). 

Women priests 

Today there are attempts being made to 
set up schools of karmakanda which are 
inclusive and which abandon or reinter- 
pret the hereditary jajmani system. There 
are sometimes tensions when reformist 
movements initiate low castes or women 
with the sacred thread and permit them 
to conduct ritual as this hits at the her- 
editary monopoly of those brahmanas 
who feel that they have an ancestral 
entitlement. Women, like sudras and 
untouchables, were traditionally ineligible 
to hear the recitation of the Veda. They 
were not invested with the sacred thread 
and have rarely exercised a priestly role. 
Women were seen as impure at the time 
of menstruation and childbirth and were 


not permitted to visit temples, take part in 
religious rites or prepare the family food. 
Death was particularly inauspicious for 
the woman whose husband died before 
her. Women did not make arrangements 
for funerals or perform the last rites 
(antim samskara). Nevertheless, the lack 
of a priestly role does not mean that 
women were unimportant, particularly in 
the domestic sphere, and a few women 
did find an escape from conventional roles 
in religion. Female ascetics left their 
families to seek god. Devadasls, dancers 
who served the gods of Hindu temples, 
were trained in the arts of dancing, sing- 
ing and ritual. However, their identifica- 
tion with prostitution attracted the 
attention of reformers from the 1870s 
onwards (Forbes 1996/1999: 182) and the 
Devdasi Act of 1919 made the institution 
technically illegal. 

Today, despite resistance, widespread 
changes are taking place. Increasing 
numbers of women are recognised for 
their knowledge of Sanskrit, the Veda and 
other scriptures. This trend has been 
growing since the nineteenth century 
when the Arya Samaj led by Lai Devraj 
began to teach girls to recite the Veda and 
perform Vedic rituals. Other groups also 
promoted this tradition (e.g. Sarada Devi 
Mission, Brahma Vidya Mandir, Kanya 
Kumari Sthan and Udyan Mangal Kar- 
alaya) (Young 2002: 28). Moreover, in 
large cities like Pune, Chennai and 
Mumbai women priests (strl purohitas) 
are performing rites at religious cere- 
monies, marriages, thread initiations and 
cremations. Women pioneers have estab- 
lished themselves as highly qualified 
priests in towns like Hyderabad and 
Kolkata. In urban areas where priesthood 
has become a profession like any other, 
the gender of the practitioner is increas- 
ingly irrelevant. Women, no longer exclu- 
sively defined by concepts such as purity 
and pollution or auspiciousness and 
inauspiciousness, may find that the 
demand for women priests outstrips that 
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for men. The Arya Samaji Arya Prati- 
nidhi Sabha organises courses throughout 
the world (e.g. in North America and 
South Africa), which train both men and 
women for the Vedic priesthood. The 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP) has also 
invested much energy in training pro- 
grammes for pandits and priests. It was 
reported in the Times of India 1999 that 
in a major step towards gender parity and 
social justice the VHP had offered to 
train women of all castes to become 
priests. 

Dalit priests 

The Supreme Court declared in 2002 that 
any Hindu, regardless of caste, has a right 
to officiate as a priest, either in temples or 
at ceremonies. This annihilated formally 
the millennia-old birth-based caste rights 
and privileges. However, it is unlikely that 
the temples of India, whether at Tirupati, 
Puri, Vaishno Devi, Ujjain or the millions 
of small temples, will open up the job of 
priest to people of all castes. The Indian 
Constitution states that public temples 
must be open to all Hindus whatever their 
class or caste. However, even today, dalits 
are not infrequently forbidden entry to 
Hindu temples or shrines administered by 
brahmanas on the grounds that they 
would pollute them. 

Thus by no means all who officiate as 
priests in Hinduism are brahmanas. 
Dalits, who have been traditionally denied 
access to temples and other holy places, 
have been forced to build their own tem- 
ples and shrines. Their priests and gurus 
are often drawn from among themselves 
(cf. Lipner 1994: 115-16). The ideologies 
and theologies developed by dalit leaders 
today show how far they have come from 
being harijans. Why I Am Not a Hindu by 
Kancha Ilaiha (1996) shows an activist’s 
understanding of the power of rituals to 
construct an oppressive hierarchy. He 
claims that dalitbahujans (dalits and 
backwards classes) are concerned with 


their own village gods and goddesses and 
local deities, who have nothing in 
common with the gods and goddesses of 
the Hindu pantheon (llaiah 1996: 71- 
101). llaiah Kancha also asserts that in 
the relationship between the Hindu priest 
and the dalitbahujans there is no spiri- 
tuality. The relationship is that between 
exploiter and exploited (llaiah 1996: 23). 
For Kancha llaiah and many other dalit 
activists, the desire to incorporate dalits 
and tribals into a Hindu social system 
simply reveals the desire to maintain a 
hegemonic social structure. 

Priests, shamans and healers 

Hinduism is frequently portrayed in terms 
of a system that is highly abstract, philo- 
sophical and speculative. Less well-known 
features of popular Hinduism are 
ignored. Thus the literature on Hinduism 
often neglects fundamental religious con- 
cerns of many Hindus (cf. Dwyer 2003: 
140). One of these concerns is super- 
natural affliction, as well as its avoidance, 
treatment and cure. Research carried out 
by Dwyer, Opler (1958), Babb (1975), C.J. 
Fuller (1992), Parry (1994) and Assayag 
and Tarabout (1999) appears to confirm 
this view (cf. Dwyer 2003: 141). Scholars 
have often made a sharp distinction 
between two types of practitioner - the 
ritual expert on the one hand and the 
curer on the other, the latter being refer- 
red to by a large variety of terms such as 
shaman, exorcist, diagnostician, oracle, 
diviner, magician and prophet. 

Babb (1975: 179) distinguished between 
the more prestigious textual complex in 
the hands of the hereditary priests, 
usually brahmanas, who are exemplars of 
ritual purity, and the local complex in the 
hands of ritualist-exorcists, often shama- 
nistic, whose status is achieved rather 
than ascribed and whose origins are gen- 
erally in the lower castes. The Baiga, for 
example, is a type of priest-exorcist who 
specialises in diagnostics, healing and the 
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worship of village deities. He is the priest 
of the village deities, who are less 
demanding of purity and may be dealt 
with in a less elaborated ritual style. The 
Baiga has a special relationship with these 
deities, who warn him in dream of disease 
or misfortune coming to the village. The 
deities enter directly into the world and 
affairs of human beings. They are likely to 
possess their worshippers, while the god- 
dess voluntarily enters the body of human 
beings in the form of illness. Neglecting 
them may result in mutual neglect or even 
angry retaliation. The Baiga also has 
knowledge of protective and curative 
mantras that give him access to, and a 
degree of control over, certain benevolent 
and harmful deities and spirits, and is 
able to cure illnesses attributed to witch- 
craft or possession by malignant ghosts. 

Dwyer challenges this dichotomous 
understanding by an analysis of the roles 
played by the priests and healers in the 
famous temple of Mehndipur near Bhar- 
atpur in Rajasthan. He finds that their 
roles are different though overlapping. 
While the priests are pre-eminent and 
their practices ritually superior, the hier- 
archical relationship between priests and 
healers is based upon interdependence 
and complementarity. Both provide ser- 
vices that are often said by pilgrims to be 
crucial for sufferers afflicted by spirits or 
other malevolent supernaturals. The 
priest ensures communion between pil- 
grim and deity, while the bhagat or healer 
brings divinity directly into relation with 
the sufferer. 

Different regions of India have their 
own unique cultures, rituals, art, music, 
dance and theatre. In South India, for 
example, in art forms such as teyyam or 
mutlyettu the deity is really present, and 
Tantric rituals and practices become the 
basis for healing. Features of Sanskrit 
theatre are combined with ritual arts 
whose essential features are possession 
and an earthy ecstatic religion. The 
agency which enables the rites to take 


place effectively is divine, not human (cf. 
Caldwell 1999: passim.; Freeman 1993; F. 
Fuller 1993). 

Kakar interestingly argues that Indian 
society is organised round the primacy of 
the therapeutic, and that paradigms of 
illness are often metaphysical, psycholo- 
gical and social rather than exclusively 
biomedical (Kakar 1984: 277). In this 
respect, healers from many religious tra- 
ditions on the subcontinent display strong 
similarities. Healing cults surrounding 
charismatic plrs (wise elders) or saints 
often cut across the division between 
Muslim, Sikh and Hindu. Three groups 
of therapists are discerned by Kakar. 
First, there are the traditional physicians: 
the vaids of the traditional Indian system 
of medicine, Ayurveda; siddhas, saints 
who have knowledge of healing or who 
have acquired supernatural powers; and 
the hakim, practitioners of the Islamic 
medical tradition (unani). Second, there 
are the palmists, astrologers, herbalists, 
diviners, sorcerers and a variety of sha- 
mans whose therapies draw upon both 
classical and folk and popular sources. 
Third are the ascetic and lay specialists 
who trace their lineage in the various 
ancient spiritual traditions of India. 

Ascetics 

There are two aspects of brahmanic reve- 
lation: organisation of the world and 
renunciation of the world (cf. Biardeau 
1989: 29). Post-Vedic texts reveal a turn- 
ing away from the ritual religion of the 
Veda despite the dogma that the Veda 
remains authoritative. Increasingly the 
religious goal is identified as liberation 
(moksa) from the eternal cycle of rebirth 
(samsara). From the sixth century bce 
onwards Jainism and Buddhism were also 
influential in extolling the renouncers. It 
is often said that the ritual specialist is 
engaged in activity which links him to the 
cosmic moral order of the universe and to 
the worldly duties of the householder 
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(garhasthya). The ascetic who has relin- 
quished the world is primarily concerned 
with the fourth aim of humanity, moksa, 
and with the goal of liberation. While this 
may be generally true, we find that many 
married priests practise renunciation, 
while celibates of all kinds work in the 
world. In fact the renouncer who ‘leaves’ 
the world does not escape complement- 
arity with others who are in the world. 
Renouncers are dependent on their lay 
devotees for alms, acknowledge a duty to 
teach the dharma and generally interact 
freely and frequently with householders. 
For their part, members of the general 
public often seek out the assistance of the 
ascetic in their own lives, both materially 
and spiritually. Some are initiated into a 
spiritual order by an ascetic who becomes 
the householder’s guru. Wandering 
sadhus also attract crowds of people eager 
for their darsana. For many Hindus the 
power of renunciation, especially sexual 
renunciation, is associated with the 
acquisition and control of power which 
may be used to heal. Through the heat of 
his or her austerities the ascetic acquires 
super-abundant potency. The blessings of 
an aghorl sadhu (traditionally regarded as 
necrophagous), for example, are often 
believed to bestow benefits including 
wealth, healing and fertility (cf. Parry 
1994: 259). 

During the Hindu Renaissance, the role 
of the ascetic came under great scrutiny. 
Vivekananda, while proclaiming Ramak- 
rishna’s teachings, put much greater 
emphasis on service and mission. Today 
the drift to settled communities like those 
of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission 
continues. Many ascetics now live perma- 
nently in maths or mathas (monasteries), 
ashrams or asramas (religious commu- 
nities) or akharas (headquarters of mon- 
astic orders). Orders of ascetics like the 
powerful Dasnami orders, whose mem- 
bers have historically played a great role 
in trade, military engagements and as 
landlords, are also changing. While the 


role of militant sadhus (Nagas) has 
become a matter of pageantry, they 
nevertheless continue to uphold tradi- 
tional values and to protect properties, 
temples and shrines. Many traditional 
monasteries, such as those of the Smartas, 
Sri Vaisnavas, Madhvas and Liiigayats 
(Vlrasaivas), use their wealth and prestige 
to promote education and social welfare. 

Today Hindu asceticism is adapting 
itself to the redefinition of the role of 
women and the demand for equal rights. 
The number of female ascetics remains 
much smaller than that of males but they 
are increasingly visible and powerful. In 
the past the ascetic tradition has often 
excluded women, identifying them with 
sexuality, worldliness and domesticity 
(Sherma 2000: 27). Renunciation was 
seldom considered acceptable for young 
women, whose destiny was wifehood and 
motherhood. Female ascetics belonged to 
traditional ascetic orders but remained 
under the protection of men. Today self- 
confidence among Indian women, parti- 
cularly among the urban middle classes, is 
strengthening. Now women ascetics 
become the leaders of their orders or start 
new ones. A few head wealthy global 
organisations. Others run private schools 
and oversee property. Some female 
renouncers (known popularly as Matajis, 
‘Mothers’) are self-supporting through 
their healing and ritual activities and are 
often well respected and sought after in 
their communities (Erndl 2000: 94). 

Increasingly women are coming to the 
fore as gurus, mandalesvars (spiritual 
preceptors) and acaryas (religious tea- 
chers). Some leaders of important sam- 
pradayas have transferred their spiritual 
authority to a woman when they died. 
Sarada Devi, the Mother, Daya Mata, 
Godaveri Mataji, Gayatri Devi and Gur- 
umayi Chidvilasanda all inherited the 
mantle of renowned male gurus. In 1954 
the Sri Sarada Math was founded as a 
female ascetic order. Run by female asce- 
tics who give samnyasa to other women, it 
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is a very special ‘symbol of women’s rise 
to strength', symbolising a soft revolution 
against male hegemony, while simulta- 
neously remaining traditional (cf. Rustau 
2003: 166). Among the Brahma Kumaris, 
daughters of Brahma, leadership is inves- 
ted in a group of nine women known as 
dadis, sisters. Some women worshipped as 
the godhead have achieved international 
recognition: Anandamayi Ma (1896- 

1982), Amritanandamayi Ma (b. 1954) 
and Meera Devi or Mother Meera (b. 
1960). Three of the main female leaders 
of the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) - 
Vijayraje Scindia, Sadhvi Rithambara 
and Uma Bharati - present themselves as 
celibate, with the associations of purity, 
spiritual power and morality (Young 
2002: 24). 

Gurus 

The spiritual abodes or ashrams of gurus 
may be a tiny cave or a palatial personal 
growth resort, but the importance of the 
guru cannot be overstated. The teacher or 
guru is the dispeller of darkness and an 
enlightened being who has realised the 
true nature of reality. The function of the 
guru is to enable the cela or sisya (dis- 
ciple) to discover his or her true nature, to 
conquer his senses and to make him free. 
For many Hindus there is no one higher 
than the guru and it is devotion to the 
guru that takes the devotee across the 
ocean of samsara. The guru himself or 
herself need not be learned or teach sys- 
tematically, and may be beyond any 
notion of character and conduct. The 
guru’s may be a world of inner experience. 
However, the guru may also be an acarya, 
someone who lives a disciplined life 
according to the acaras, customs and 
practices governed by the sastra and 
sampradaya to which he belongs. 

Today in India there are many gurus 
(generally renouncers) who follow tradi- 
tional teachings. Charismatic godmen 
with international followings have been 


active since the 1960s. Many have medi- 
ated Hindu traditions to the West. They 
include Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Guru 
Maharaj Ji (now often known simply as 
Prem Ravat), Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh/ 
Osho, Maharaj Charan Singh of the 
Radhasoami Satsang and Sathya Sai 
Baba. Some of these gurus are inter- 
nationally venerated and have influential 
devotees and organisations which are 
immensely powerful. Sathya Sai Baba, the 
most popular of all living gurus, has 
strong ethical and philosophical teach- 
ings, which are quite traditional, and a 
strong humanitarian programme. Other 
gurus have established their organisa- 
tional centres outside India. For example, 
Swami Chidvilasananda or Gurumayi 
(1955-), the successor to Swami Mukta- 
nanda, is based in New York State but 
visits her ashrams in India and gives sak- 
tipat dlksa (the transmission or bestowal 
of grace or divine sakti) to thousands of 
devotees each year. 

A spiritual renaissance in the 1990s 
produced gurus like Sri Sri Ravi Shankar, 
Mata Nirmala Devi of Sahaja Yoga and 
Kerala’s Mata Amritanandamayi, who 
have built institutional empires. Such 
gurus appeal to middle-class devotees, 
who value the choice, freedom and flex- 
ibility offered, and whose own skills and 
capabilities are used to enable the organi- 
sation to grow (Warrier 2003: 272). Sri Sri 
Ravi Shankar, for example, has an inter- 
national following, and his foundation 
Art of Living (AOL) claims to be the 
world’s largest non-governmental organi- 
sation. The Amritanandamayi Mission 
likewise owns and manages schools, 
orphanages, management and engineering 
colleges and computer training institutes 
(Warrier 2003: 256). 

According to some media commenta- 
tors (see India Today's cover story in July 
2003; Chopra and Raval 2003) the global 
gurus of the 1960s and 1990s have been 
succeeded by a plethora of new gurus who 
are ‘trendy, urbane and educated’, and 
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who use contemporary and modern lan- 
guage to give ancient philosophy life. 
Their spirituality is less about liberation 
in the next life than mind-body-spirit 
harmony in this. Such gurus often claim 
to combine the best of Eastern wisdom 
and Western knowledge. Thus Pandit 
Rajmani Tigunait PhD, the successor to 
Swami Rama and spiritual head of the 
Himalayan Institute, stresses a holistic 
approach to health and well-being and 
advocates the natural way to stress-free 
living. There also appears to be some- 
thing of a spiritual globalisation. Teach- 
ings combine elements of Hatha Yoga, 
meditation, Yoga philosophy, psychology, 
Tantra and mantra, Ayurveda, astrology, 
palmistry, Vastu (the art or science of 
building), gemology, aura healing, tarot 
cards and graphology. 

Contemporary changes and diasporic 
Hinduism 

The rapid social changes in contemporary 
India in education, employment, eco- 
nomic liberalisation and consumerism, 
communications, media and global acces- 
sibility have had huge impact on the 
status and function of many religious 
specialists. The rise of Hindu nationalism 
and the political preoccupation with reli- 
gion and religious concerns have gone 
hand in hand with attempts to promote 
brahmanical Sanskritic Hinduism. Fuller, 
in his excellent study of the renewal of 
the priesthood, shows how nationalist 
modernity and religious traditionalism 
mutually reconstruct and reinforce each 
other. Religious specialists have been 
caught up in the multidimensional process 
of modernisation. There have been in 
many states attempts to improve priestly 
education and ritual performance. Com- 
mitment to a notion of Sanskritic educa- 
tion as professional training by many 
priestly and ascetic communities and the 
interplay between traditionalist and mod- 
ernist attitudes to their professions are 


transforming some specialists into ‘authen- 
tic representatives of modern Indian 
society' (C.J. Fuller 2003: 167). Two cri- 
tical factors have assisted this transfor- 
mation: first, the growth of an Indian 
urban prosperous middle class which is 
prepared to spend money on rituals and, 
second, the development of an affluent 
Indian diaspora which has offered oppor- 
tunities for priests to work abroad. They 
have done much to reverse the demor- 
alisation experienced by many religious 
specialists in the post-Independence era 
and generated a rethinking of tradition. 

In diasporic Hinduism tremendous 
vitality and energy have been expended in 
building temples. This in turn has gener- 
ated a great demand for trained priests. In 
the United States many of these priests 
serve deities in multi-use ecumenical tem- 
ples where priests and devotees drawn 
from very different devotional traditions 
worship together. However, the internal 
heterogeneity of Hinduism may also lead 
to ‘retraditionalisation’ rather than chan- 
ges or innovations (e.g. in Europe). In 
some countries (e.g. Malaysia or East 
African states) the trend towards regio- 
nal-linguistic, sectarian and caste-based 
temples is marked (see, e.g. Baumann 
1999: 59-79; Younger 1999: 367-85). 
Where Hindus have links with aggres- 
sively Hindu organisations like the VHR 
the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), 
and the BJP, there is often a unifying 
approach to the diverse Hindu ethnic and 
religious groupings. Such an approach 
emphasises the role of religious specialists 
in transmitting values, Hindu mores and 
customs to the younger generation. 

The roles of diasporic priests, ascetics, 
astrologers, etc. are being shaped not only 
by the particular needs of the immigrant 
communities, but by the values and 
structures of the host community. There is 
constant change and adaptation. For 
example, in Canada and the USA, Hindu 
worship is often congregational, and held 
on Sundays. Children may attend Sunday 
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school programmes. Perhaps more fun- 
damentally, the Hindu way of life changes 
so as to be perceived as a discrete faith 
in the modern Western sense (Baumann 
1999: 71). As Brockington comments, the 
character of the tradition changes ‘as it 
becomes something consciously learnt 
about rather than absorbed naturally, 
with a concomitant shift from practice 
to doctrine’ (Brockington 1992: 188). 
Today there are guides and networks in 
New York, Toronto and London which 
assist non-resident Indians (NRIs) in 
selecting Hindu astrologers and priests 
just as they would find entertainment, 
cultural associations, dentists, grocery 
stores, gurdwaras and temples, travel 
agents, etc. There are Hindu societies and 
centres for Hindus in most continents of 
the world. Those in the USA, UK and 
Canada often provide religious, cultural 
and social services and have Sunday pro- 
grammes which include havan (a sacrifi- 
cial ceremony in which burnt offerings are 
made) and puja, bhajans, pravacan (reli- 
gious discourse, sermon) and bhoj (offer- 
ing of food, feast). And while the 
language of pandit, jajman (sacrificer or 
ritual patron), dana and daksina may 
remain the same, the functions and even 
rituals are often reinterpreted in countries 
where Hinduism is not the dominant 
faith. In countries like Australia organi- 
sational structures have developed partly 
in response to the growing appeal of 
Hinduism, yoga and meditation among 
the youth in the larger community. 
Increasingly, ashrams, mandirs and yoga 
centres have their own websites which 
include profiles of religious specialists. 
They give information on how to book a 
priest for private functions and suggest 
minimum amounts of daksina to be 
offered to the priest for pujas, marriage 
ceremonies, etc. 

In previous generations Hindus who 
settled outside India were often acutely 
conscious of their need for trained priests 
who could perform puja and life-crisis 


rituals. This has given great impetus to 
training courses for priests. Organisations 
like the Hindu Heritage Pratishthan have 
initiated the training of priests who are 
brahmanas, have studied Sanskrit and 
possess a working knowledge of English. 
Today it is still common in the UK and 
America for trained brahmana priests to 
come from India with knowledge of 
Sanskritic mantras and experience of 
performing rituals in India. They increas- 
ingly possess qualifications which show 
mastery of the scriptures. In some temples 
the tendency is for English-speaking 
priests to be preferred where possible and 
they are valued for their ability not only 
to perform the rituals, play the harmo- 
nium and sing bhajans but to nurture 
community projects and programmes. The 
residential priest may combine the roles 
of a religious teacher (acarya), domestic 
priest (purohita), temple priest (pujari), 
ritual specialist (karmakandln), funeral 
priest (mahapatra), astrologer (jyotisl) 
and possibly healer (Baumann 1999: 69). 
He may be requested to perform the rites 
of passage for the entire community. He 
may also teach religious classes and San- 
skrit, or take classes in Hindi, Kannada, 
Gujarati, Tamil, etc. He may even become 
a central community figure, taking on the 
role of hospital chaplain, media spokes- 
person and interfaith representative. In 
some large temples, however, the priest’s 
role remains a more or less exclusively 
ritual one; members of the elected man- 
agement committee become the principal 
spokespersons for the community. In 
countries where Hinduism is not domi- 
nant, global sampradayas like the 
International Society for Krishna Con- 
sciousness (ISKCON) often speak 
nationally on behalf of Hindus in general. 
ISKCON prides itself on its standard of 
worship and has developed an elaborate 
training college for priests. Western devo- 
tees are initiated as brahmanas, wear the 
sacred thread and tilak (Vaisnava mark 
on forehead) and take care of the deities 
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in the temples. They also have ascetics 
who are the initiating gurus. 

Paradoxically there has also been a 
specialisation of function. In many areas 
pujas, homas and other Hindu ceremonies 
are performed by pandits who advertise 
regionally and nationally. Astrologers 
promote themselves to an international 
market as consultants for life charts, 
forecasts, compatibility matches, astro- 
logical problems and gemology. In Britain 
there are marriage consultants who will 
advise on every aspect of the ceremonies, 
including the appointment of the priest. 
There are also professional Indian funeral 
directors who will make all the funeral 
arrangements, book the services of a 
priest and arrange for the disposal of the 
ashes of the dead. Ashes may be stored in 
their chapel of rest or scattered in a cre- 
matorium garden of rest or in a river. One 
comprehensive service includes the deliv- 
ery of ashes worldwide and the dispersal 
of ashes in the River Ganges. 

The circumstances that push large 
numbers of Hindus into religious occupa- 
tions and act as barriers to the aspirations 
of millions of others are slowly being 
challenged. In India lower-caste Hindus, 
and particularly dalits, are finding a voice. 
More Hindu women who become reli- 
gious specialists have real choices and 
multiple role models from which to 
choose. Diasporic Hindus in countries 
like Britain and America have increasing 
access to visiting religious specialists, 
from Vedic scholars to Arya Samaji acti- 
vists. The role of the enlightened guru is 
often assuming increasing importance in 
meeting the challenge of restructuring 
traditional ritual and puja. As remarkable 
is the steady multiplication worldwide of 
indigenous teachers and practitioners of 
yoga, Sanskritic learning, Ayurveda, 
astrology, karmakanda, Tantra. There 
are also inspired teachers of drama, 
film, music and dance who draw greatly 
upon Hindu religion, iconography and 
mythology. 


See also-. Abhiseka; Anandamayi Ma; 
Antyesti; Arya Samaj; Asram(a) (religious 
community); Ayurveda; Bhajan; Bharatiya 
Janata Party; Bhutas; Brahma; Brahma- 
nas; Brahmanism; Buddhism, relationship 
with Hinduism; Caste; Cudakarana; Dalits; 
Dana; Darsana; DevadasI; Dharma; Dia- 
spora; DIvall; Durga; Durga Puja; Dvar- 
aka; Garhasthya; Guru; Haridvara; Hatha 
Yoga; Hinduism, modern and con- 
temporary; Holl; International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness; Internet; Jainism, 
relationship with Hinduism; Jyotisa; Kali 
and Candl; Madhva; Madurai; Maharaj Ji, 
Guru (Prem Rawat); Maharishi Mahesh 
Yogi; Mandir; Mantra; Matha; Medita- 
tion; MlnaksI; Moksa; Motherhood; Muk- 
tananda, Swami; Namakarana; 
Nationalism; Pandit; Parampara; Pitrs; 
Pretas; Puja; Puranas; Purohita; Radha- 
soami Satsang; Rahu; Rajneesh, Bhagwan 
Shree; Ramakrishna, Sri; Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission; Rashtriya Swayamse- 
vak Sangh; Religious nurture; Sadhu; 
Sahaja Yoga; Sai Baba, Sathya; Sakti; 
Saktism; Samhita; Samnyasa; Sampra- 
daya; Samsara; Samskara; Sahkaracaryas; 
Sarada Devi; Sisya; Siva; Strldharma; 
Tantras; Tara; TIrthayatra; Upanayana; 
Varanasi; VIrasaivas; Vishwa Hindu Par- 
ishad; Visnu; Vivaha; Vivekananda, Swami; 
Women’s rites; Yoga 
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RENOU, LOUIS (1896-1966) 

French Sanskritist and historian of reli- 
gions. Renou first studied Sanskrit alone, 
and then with Sylvain Levi. He received 
his doctorate for work on the Vedic 
hymns and on Ptolemy’s geography of 


India. He was professor of Sanskrit at 
Lyon from 1925 to 1928 and afterward at 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes in Paris and 
the Sorbonne. A prolific scholar who 
contributed to many fields, Renou’s pri- 
mary concerns remained with the Rgveda 
and Vyakarana. He insisted that the Vedic 
hymns be understood on their own terms, 
rather than by reference to later com- 
mentarial literature or to their social con- 
text, of which, he wrote, we know 
virtually nothing. Although left incom- 
plete at the time of his death, his prose 
translation of the Rgveda into French 
(Renou 1955-69) includes more than 600 
hymns. Among his works on Vyakarana 
are a translation of Panini’s grammar 
(Renou 1948-54) and a Sanskrit grammar 
(Renou 1930). 

See also : Hinduism, history of scholarship; 
Panini; Samhita; Veda; Vyakarana 
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RGVEDA 

See: Samhita 

RISHIKESH 

See: Divine Life Society 
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RITES OF PASSAGE 

See: Samskaras 

RITUAL 

See: Kalpa (Ritual) 

rohin! 

The ‘Red One’. RohinI is the female 
counterpart of Rohita, the Sun ( Atharva - 
veda 13.1. 22-23). Often addressed with 
typical solar titles such as Surya, RohinI 
is one of the minor figures of Vedic and 
Puranic Hinduism. There are various tra- 
ditions on RohinI. She is the mother of 
Kamadhenu, the holy cow of abundance, 
and is called the protectress of cattle and 
offspring (Atharvaveda 1.22. 3). RohinI is 
the ninth of the twenty-seven daughters 
of Daksa who got married to Candra (the 
Moon) and are thence identified with the 
twenty-seven lunar asterisms (naksatras). 
RohinI, also called Tara (a star of the 
Taurus constellation), gave birth to 
Budha (Mercury) (Visnu Purana 4.6). She 
is a benevolent deity and according to the 
Vaisnava tradition she can be either one 
of the vidhyadevls, the goddesses of 
knowledge headed by Sarasvatl, or the 
mother of Balarama ( Bhagavata Purana 
9.24.45-46). 

See also: Balarama; Daksa; Kamadhenu; 
Puranas; Sacred animals; Samhita; Sar- 
asvatl; Surya; Vaisnavism; Vedism 
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ROY, RAMMOHAN (1772-1833) 

Hindu reformer and founder of the 
Brahrno Sarnaj, Roy studied Hindu phi- 
losophy at the University of Benares, and 


was particularly attracted to the notion of 
God as Brahman, as found in the Upani- 
sads, in contrast to the plurality of iconic 
forms of the divine. Roy’s aniconic 
monotheism was equally inspired by 
Islam and Christianity. 

Roy was employed by the East India 
Company from 1804 to 1814, during 
which time he wrote his first book, A Gift 
to Monotheists. At the age of 42 he settled 
permanently in Calcutta, where he devo- 
ted himself to religious and political 
affairs. Roy became actively involved in 
educational reform, favouring a Western 
curriculum, and widening of access, since 
he was opposed to the caste system. Roy 
also endeavoured to raise the status of 
women, opposing satl, polygamy and the 
marriage of young girls. 

Roy translated the Upanisads and other 
Vedic writings into English. These trans- 
lations inspired Max Muller to learn 
Sanskrit, in order to study the original 
texts. Roy is also renowned for his work 
The Precepts of Jesus - The Guide to 
Peace and Happiness, an anthology of 
harmonised Gospel passages. The book 
outraged Christian missionaries, largely 
because Roy, being a rationalist, omitted 
all miracle stories from the collection. 

In 1815 Roy founded the Atmuja Sabha 
(‘Society of the Spirit’), subsequently 
Brahmo Sarnaj, in 1828: this was a forum 
for Indians and Europeans, as well as 
Hindus, Christians and Muslims. Roy 
came to England in 1831 as a representa- 
tive of Akhbar II, the ex-Emperor of 
Delhi, and returned in 1833, hosted by 
Unitarians in Bristol. On this visit he 
contracted meningitis, and died in the 
same year. He was buried at Arnos Vale 
Cemetery in the city and in 1997 a statue 
was erected in his honour. 

See also: Brahman; Brahmo Sarnaj; Caste; 
Child marriage; Hinduism, modern and 
contemporary; Languages; Satl; Upani- 
sads; Women, status of 
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RSI 

A general term for a ‘seer’ or ‘sage’, the 
word rsi is often applied in the earlier lit- 
erature of Hinduism to one of a set of 
important Vedic visionaries who literally 
saw with a special psychic perception the 
sacred mantras upon which they medi- 
tated and finally communicated in the 
form of the Veda. A traditional Sanskrit 
verse identifies a rsi as a celibate performer 
of penance who controls his senses, is able 
to bless and curse, and is firmly devoted 
to telling the truth. In some contexts, rsis 
seems to constitute a class of creative 
beings wholly distinct from gods, demons 
and men. As a class, they are further 
subdivided into brahmana seers (brah- 
marsi), royal seers (rajarsi) and divine 
seers (devarsi). Although one tradition 
indicates that there are about 48,000 rsis, 
the seven major ones of the Veda include 
Atri, Gautama, Bharadvaja, Vasistha, 
Visvamitra, Jamadagni and Kasyapa. These 
seven rsis are believed to constitute the 
astronomical constellation of the Great 
Bear, known as the ‘seven rsis’ (saptarsi). 
Different lists occur in later texts such as 
the Mahabharata. Traditional Vedic rsis 
often lived alone or in asramas with their 
wives, children and disciples. 

See also : Asram(a) (religious community); 
Atri; Brahmana; Mahabharata; Mantra; 
Vasistha; Veda; Visvamitra 

Deven M. Patel 

Further reading 

Mani, Vettam. 2002. Purahic Encyclopaedia. 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 


RUDRA 

The ‘weeping’ or ‘red’ one. The howling 
or furious ruler of the tempest or storm in 
Vedic mythology. Most likely an early 
theonym of the sky-god Dyaus, Rudra 
personifies the destructive or violent 
aspects of nature. He is frequently identi- 
fied with Agni, the fire-god (both are 
known as Ksetrapati or ‘lord of the field’; 
Rgveda 4.57.1; 7.35.10), but his strongest 
affinities would appear to be with Indra, 
the lightning-lord. Rudra’s consort is 
known as either RodasI or Prsnl, and the 
latter is named as mother of Rudra’s sons 
and Indra ’s attendants, the Maruts. In the 
Yajurveda, Rudra appears as Pasupati or 
‘lord of beasts or cattle’. In the later 
Brahmanas , he becomes Mahadeva, both 
protector and hunter of cattle. He is also 
identified as Vastospati (‘lord of the 
house’) in the TaittirTya Samhita 
(3.4.10.3). In an obscure myth, Rudra is 
the archer who interrupts the primordial 
incest myth involving Dyaus or Prajapati 
with his daughter Usas. From the spilled 
semen, the gods create Vastospati. The 
Rudra prototype is a major forerunner of 
the Hindu Siva, the Trimurti destroyer. As 
an epithet, however, siva (‘propitious’) 
belonged originally to the Vedic Rudra. 

See also : Agni; Brahmanas; Dyaus Pitr; 
Indra; Maruts; Prajapati; Siva; Trimurti; 
Usas; Vedic pantheon; Vedism 

Michael York 

rukmin! 

The wife of Krsna and mother of Pra- 
dyumna. The story of RukminI is told in 
Epic (Mahabharata, Harivamsa) and 
Puranic ( Visnu, Bhagavata, Padma, 
Skanda Purdnas ) literature. RukminI was 
the daughter of Bhismaka, king of Vid- 
harbha, whose eldest son, Rukmi, decided 
to marry her to King Sisupala of Cedi. 
But RukminI had fallen in love with 
Krsna. Bhismaka was too old to oppose 
his son’s will and so the marriage was 
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arranged. RukminI sent a brahmana- 
messenger to Dvaraka, where Krsna was 
living, to let him know about her love 
and threatened to commit suicide if 
married to Sisupala. Krsna acknowl- 
edged the exceptional qualities of Ruk- 
minI and decided to marry her. A 
kidnapping was arranged for the day 
before her marriage but Sisupala dis- 
covered the trick and a fight took place. 
Eventually Krsna, with the help of 
Balarama, defeated him. The two broth- 


RUKMINl 

ers brought RukminI to Dvaraka, where 
the marriage was celebrated. 

See also: Balarama; Brahmana; Dvaraka; 
Harivamsa; Itihasa; Krsna; Mahabharata; 
Puranas 

Fabrizio M. Ferrari 

Further reading 

Bryant, E.F. 2003. Krishna: The Beautiful 
Legend of God: Srimad Bhagavata Purana, 
Book X. London: Penguin. 
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SABDA 

Sabda, ‘word’, carries philosophical as 
well as straightforward connotations. The 
term Sabda Brahman, in a similar way to 
Greek Logos, implies an absolute or 
divine principle that bestows meaning on 
language itself, being prior to the spoken 
words of all languages. Sabda exists on 
many levels, from the articulated sound of 
a word, through the subtle levels of 
mental conception, to the initial creative 
ideation (srsti kalpana) of divine con- 
sciousness. At this level sabda is mantra - 
whether the cosmogenic sounds of the 
Veda, or the seed-syllables (blja mantra) 
of the Tantras, which in a literal sense are 
envisaged as ‘spelling out’ the cosmos as 
sonic emanation from the divine mind. 
Sabda in the sense of ‘signifier’ is coupled 
with its object artha - that which is sig- 
nified. On a metaphysical level, sabda 
thus corresponds to divine language with 
the universe as its object or ‘meaning’ 
(artha). 

See also : Brahman; Mantra; Tantras; Veda 

Kathleen Taylor 


Further reading 

Avalon, A. 1989. Garland of Letters. Madras: 
Ganesh. 

Padoux, A. 1990. Vac: The Concept of the 
Word in Selected Hindu Tantras. Albany, 
NY: SUNY Press. 

SAC CIDANANDA 

Exponents of Vedanta consider that the 
essential nature of Brahman is existence 
(sat), consciousness (cit) and bliss 
(ananda). As the absolute, indivisible, 
infinite, unchanging, eternal one without 
a second. Brahman is the ultimate exis- 
tent. It is not composite; nor is it subject 
to relations, change, origination or 
destruction. Yet it is not a particular 
existing thing beside which there might be 
another, or beyond which there might be 
something else, even non-existence. All 
entities derive their existence from it and 
depend upon it without diminishing it or 
compromising its transcendence. Nor is it 
an object of awareness by an experiencing 
subject because its essential nature is 
consciousness. As pure consciousness it is 
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the subject of all awareness, of all experi- 
ence of any kind. As the subject of all 
consciousness it cannot be grasped as an 
object of consciousness. It is that by 
which everything else is known or experi- 
enced. In this sense it is the inner self 
(Atman) of all beings. The essence of all 
knowers and objects of knowledge, it is 
yet beyond the distinction between 
knower, known and process of knowing. 
Beyond any distinctions, it is completely 
full, without any gaps. Hence its nature is 
absolute bliss, infinitely more blissful than 
the highest human joy (Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad 4.3.33; TaittirTya Upanisad 2.8). 
Bliss is the innermost of five layers or 
sheaths successively identified with brah- 
man after food (anna), breath (prana), 
mind (manas) and consciousness (vij- 
nana), from each of which all beings are 
born, by means of which they live, and 
into which they pass upon death (: Taittir - 
Tya Upanisad 2.5-9; 3.1-6). Although 
Sankara appears reluctant to accept bliss 
as an essential property of Brahman 
because the experience of joy requires 
faculties of perception and hence depends 
upon distinctions that do not belong to 
Brahman, other Advaita Vedantins 
defend bliss as simply fullness (Potter 
1981: 75-76). 

See also: Advaita; Atman; Brahman; San- 
kara; Upanisads; Vedanta 

Peter M. Scharf 

Further reading 

Potter, Karl. (ed.). 1981. Encyclopedia of 

Indian Philosophies, vol. 3: Advaita Vedanta 
up to Samkara and His Pupils. Delhi: Moti- 
lal Banarsidass. 


SACRED ANIMALS 

A great number of animals are significant 
in Hinduism. Some, like the goat and the 
buffalo, are sacrificial animals - which is 
also a kind of sanctity - while for others 


their sanctity prohibits their killing (at 
least by the communities that hold them 
sacred). Many animals have mythical 
representatives or ancestors, especially 
among the ‘vehicles’ (vahana) of the 
deities, whose iconography usually depicts 
them upon their own special animal, like 
Garuda, the great bird with a human face 
who carries Visnu, variously described as 
part man and part eagle or vulture. 
Another mythical bird is hamsa, the 
divine swan or goose, the vehicle of 
Brahma, and his consort Sarasvatl, and 
symbol of the soul and the breath: the 
divine element within the material body. 
In the waters, Visnu rests upon the many- 
headed snake Ananta (‘endless’) or Sesa 
(‘the remainder’), who represents the vast 
waters of chaos before and after the uni- 
verse exists. Ananta is king of the nagas, 
mythical cobra-like beings whose paradise 
lies beneath the waters. Shrines to cobras, 
usually at the foot of a tree, are common 
in folk religion, where they are propitiated 
to protect against snakebite; but the pri- 
mary association of snakes is with water 
and fertility, and offerings are made to 
the nagas by women seeking to become 
pregnant. Their festival (Nagapancami) 
occurs during monsoon time in the month 
of Sravan (July-August). 

Siva, too is associated with the cobra, 
which he wears across his body as his 
‘sacred thread’, or as a garland round his 
neck. His symbolic lihga in his shrines is 
encircled by a snake. It is not only fertility 
but the ambivalent nature of the snake 
that he rules over: it is both the life force 
and the source of poison. 

Siva's vehicle, however, is his faithful 
white hump-backed bull Nandi. The bull, 
associated with strength and virility, is 
appropriate to this deity’s dual nature as 
god of procreation and also of ascetic 
control of the senses. The bull is a symbol 
of strength and pre-eminence in the Vedic 
hymns and important Vedic gods are 
sometimes compared to it, especially 
Indra. Though once a sacrificial animal, it 
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is no longer killed - unlike the buffalo, 
which is sacrificed at festivals to the god- 
dess Durga. 

The most sacred of all animals is of 
course the cow, identified with the nour- 
ishing character of Earth as the Great 
Mother. Its sanctity probably derives 
from its importance as a sacrificial animal 
in the Vedas, which in turn was connected 
to its economic significance as an index of 
wealth; but at least by the time of the 
Dharmasastras the killing of a cow had 
become a heinous sin. Not only the 
animal itself but all its products are 
sacred and health-giving. Thus the ‘five 
products’ (pancagava) of the cow - milk, 
curd, melted butter (ghi), dung and urine - 
are all highly auspicious. No deity has the 
cow for a vehicle, but she has natural 
associations with LaksmI, goddess of 
prosperity, and Krsna, who carries the 
epithet Gopala (‘cowherd’) from his rustic 
life in Vrndavana. 

Monkeys and apes are traditionally 
believed to be of semi-divine origin, with 
male deities as their ancestors. The former 
are specially revered in Vaisnavism, 
because under their king, Sugriva, they 
aided Rama in his battle with the demon 
king of Sri Lanka. Folk shrines to Hanu- 
man the monkey-deity are a very common 
sight in India. Divine messenger of the 
monkey army, he is the devoted disciple 
of Rama. Son of Vayu the wind-god, he 
has the immense strength of the storm. 
Far from being ‘cute’, these divine mon- 
keys are awe-inspiring creatures. 

Lions and tigers - not always dis- 
tinguished in iconography - are vehicles 
of the Goddess, most famously Durga. 
The lion is also connected to Visnu in his 
incarnation as Narasimha, the man-lion, 
who was born to kill the demon Hiran- 
yakasipu. Lions were symbols of royalty 
and empire from ancient times, as evi- 
denced by the pillars set up by the Maur- 
yan emperor Asoka. Tiger-deities occur in 
folk religion, sometimes as the form taken 
by deceased local heroes - or villains. 


Also associated with royalty is the ele- 
phant, whose ancestor is Airavata, the 
milky-white elephant of Indra, king of the 
gods. In the Vedic hymns it is told how 
the elephants once were clouds, who lost 
their wings and were confined to earth - 
hence their connection with rains and 
fertility. Elephants were the traditional 
animals for royal processions, and are still 
used to pull the moveable temple images 
of the gods on certain festivals. 

Another royal animal from Vedic times 
is the horse, seven of whom draw the 
chariot of Surya, the sun-god, while the 
vedic horse-sacrifice (asvamedha) was 
the greatest yajna performed by a con- 
quering king. Consequently the horse 
became a symbol of the cakravartin, the 
‘wheel-turning’ emperor who conquers in 
all the directions. 

Smaller, more humble, animals also 
have their sacred aspects. The mouse or 
rat (musika) is honoured as the vehicle of 
elephant-headed Ganesa. The reason for 
this surprising association has caused 
much speculation but perhaps is best 
understood to derive from them both 
being overcomers of obstacles, one on a 
large scale, the other on a small scale. 
Rats were traditionally regarded as sour- 
ces of trouble (vighna) and therefore pro- 
pitiated; but the mouse is also symbol of 
the inner self or atman, who is hidden 
within all beings. 

The frog, as an aquatic creature, is 
associated with water and fertility, along 
with the snake and the more mighty ele- 
phant. Frogs are worshipped in the month 
of October with offerings of rice and ghi 
and sprinkled with water. 

The goat is the prime sacrificial animal. 
The word aja, meaning a female goat, 
also means ‘unborn’ and so it becomes 
the symbol of unmanifested nature (prakrti) 
in philosophy. In the Vedic hymns, a goat 
draws the chariot of the deity Pusan, who 
has an agricultural connection. 

These are a few among a great number 
of animals that have symbolic significance 
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through being associated with the deities 
or for their own innate qualities. With some, 
worship is apotropaic, to ward off the 
troubles they bring; for others the desire is 
to acquire their attributes, such as strength 
or fertility; but underlying all is the power 
of mythic association that bestows on the 
animal a rich variety of meanings. 

See also: Airavata; Brahma; Deities; 

Durga; Ganesa; Garuda; Hanunian; Hir- 
anyakasipu; Indra; Krsna; LaksmI, Sri; 
Nagapancami; Nagas; Nandi; Prakrti; 
Rama; Samhita; Sarasvati; Sesa; Siva; 
Surya; Vaisnavism; Visnu 

Kathleen Taylor 

Further reading 

Majupuria, T.C. 1991. Sacred Animals of 
Nepcd and India. Lashkar: M. Devi. 

SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST 
( 1879 - 1910 ) 

Series conceived by the editor F. Max 
Muller as a scholarly replacement for 
popular anthologies of sacred texts and 
intended to serve as the basis for a new 
‘science' of the comparative study of 
religions. Alongside other massive late- 
Victorian publishing ventures, such as the 
Oxford English Dictionary and the revised 
translation of the Bible, the series helped 
establish the prestige of Oxford University 
Press. Of the fifty volumes (including an 
index) of the series, twenty-one provide 
translations of Hindu texts, including 
selections from the Samhitas, the Sata- 
patha Brahmana, the Upanisads, several 
Dharmasutras, Vedantasutras ( Brahmasu - 
tras), Grhyasutras and the BhagavadgTta. 
Both the emphasis on textual sources and 
the selection of texts chosen have been 
seen as evidence of a specifically Protes- 
tant bias in the study of Hinduism but the 
series nevertheless undoubtedly served to 
advance and to disseminate knowledge of 
Hinduism. 


See also: BhagavadgTta; Brahmasutras; 

Dharmasastras; Dharmasutras; Grhyasu- 
tras; Hinduism, history of scholarship; 

Muller, Friedrich Max; Samhita; Upanisads 

Will Sweetman 

Further reading 

Girardot, N.J. 2002. ‘Max Muller’s Sacred 
Books and the Nineteenth-Century Produc- 
tion of the Comparative Science of Reli- 
gions’. History of Religions 41(3): 213-50. 

Muller, F.M. (ed.). 1879-1910. The Sacred 
Books of the East, 50 vols. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press. 


SACRED GEOGRAPHY 

Hindu cosmology maintains that the 
earth, Jambudvlpa, is the innermost of 
the seven ring-like continents separated 
one from the next by seas. The earth is 
divided into various regions; the one to its 
extreme south is Bharata, or India. Bhar- 
ata-varsa, or Bharata khanda, is one of 
the early names of India, derived from the 
great patriarch Bharata. Bharata-varsa 
embraces the whole of the subcontinent, 
north of the Vindhya range. Although the 
name refers to Bharata, the most impor- 
tant notion, on which sacred geography is 
grounded, is the reverence for the divine 
feminine and the sacrality of the land 
itself, identified with the goddess Prthivl. 
A number of hymns dedicated to her, as 
the epitome of stability and provider of 
fertility and inexhaustible abundance, are 
to be found in the Rgveda Samhita. Later, 
the DevT-bhdgavata-Purdna (7.33.21-41) 
speaks of the mountains as Devi’s bones, 
the rivers as her veins, the trees and for- 
ests as her hair. The notion of the earth as 
a personified goddess continues and plays 
a pivotal role in later Hindu mythology. 
Bhudevi, ‘the goddess who is the earth’, 
becomes an integral part of Vaisnava 
mythology and iconography. However, the 
idea of the Indian subcontinent being a 
goddess, is vividly expressed in the myth 
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of Satl, whose charred remains fall bit by 
bit on the ground, thus establishing the 
Sakti plthas, ‘seats of the goddess’. Each 
pltha represents either one of her limbs or 
her ornaments. The number of plthas 
varies between four and 108, according to 
the various traditions. When the totality 
of the plthas is considered, it reveals the 
existence of a goddess who unifies the 
subcontinent. In other words, the goddess 
Satl becomes the Indian subcontinent, the 
living great goddess, MahadevI, from 
which emanate all local goddesses wor- 
shipped at the various plthas. India is 
thus not so much Satl’s burial ground but, 
rather, Devi’s living body. 

The conviction that the earth, i.e. the 
Indian subcontinent itself, is not only a 
goddess but a mother to all Indians is at 
the foundation of the cult of Bharat 
Mata, ‘Mother India’. As her children, all 
Indians are expected to protect her and 
face hardships and sacrifice for her. 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s (1838-94) 
novel Anandamath, written in late nine- 
teenth-century Bengal, is probably among 
the earliest and most popular literary 
expressions of this idea, and had a 
momentous impact on the independence 
movement, which at that time was gaining 
momentum. Independent India still clings 
to the theme of Bharat Mata as a 
goddess. In it, Chatterjee includes his 
famous poem ‘Bande Mataram’ (‘Vande 
Mataram’), a hymn to the goddess in 
which he describes how the Mother’s 
name rouses the heart of all the regions of 
the subcontinent, how it echoes in the 
peaks of the Vindhyas and the Himalayas 
and mingles with the murmur of the water 
of its rivers and is chanted by the waves 
of the sea. In 1911 Rabindrath Tagore 
composed the national anthem, ‘Jana 
Gana Mana’, very similar in wording to 
‘Vande Mataram'. Varanasi and Har- 
idvara each have a temple dedicated to 
Bharat Mata. At Varanasi, in the place of 
an anthropomorphic image of the god- 
dess, there is a large, coloured relief map 


of the Indian subcontinent, to which pil- 
grims pay respectful homage. There are 
also anthropomorphic images of Bharat 
Mata: a young crowned woman, with long 
flowing hair carrying the Indian flag in 
the left hand, and with the right in a 
blessing gesture. Behind her is the lion, 
her conveyance. Both goddess and lion 
are surrounded by a halo of flames. Or, 
on the other hand, there is a goddess 
holding a vessel full of milk in one hand 
and sheaves of grain in the other. 

The concept of India being a sacred 
land is mirrored in its innumerable sacred 
mountains, rivers and lakes, either having 
some physical peculiarity or connected to 
some momentous mythical event narrated 
either in the epics or in the Puranas, both 
classic or the local Sthalapuranas. These 
are tlrthas, literally a place where one can 
ford a river; it is here that the pilgrim can 
get in touch with the divine, crossing over 
from everyday life to a higher realm. It is 
difficult to ascertain how a given site 
becomes a tlrtha. In many cases, however, 
the awesome or remote location may have 
played a determinant role in its develop- 
ment. Long journeys to distant sites, as, 
for instance, in the notoriously arduous 
pilgrimage through the forest to the 
Ayyappan temple at Sabarimalai at the 
border between Tamil Nadu or Kerala; or 
the equally difficult trek to Amarnath in 
Kashmir, where the devotee worships the 
liiiga-shaped ice block in a cave indicate 
that both geographic location as well as 
natural peculiarities such as the ice linga 
are inextricably connected with the sanc- 
tity of the place. The holy location, with 
all its mythical associations, rather than 
the temple, motivates the pilgrim’s visit. 
Pilgrimage is one of the important reli- 
gious duties of a Hindu. Although some 
of the tlrthas are of special sanctity for 
Saivas, e.g. Srisailam (Kurnool dst. 
Andhra Pradesh), some for Vaisnavas, e.g. 
Tirumalai (Chittoor dst. Andhra Pra- 
desh), and others for Saktas, e.g. Kama- 
khya near Gauhati (Assam), there are no 
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sectarian distinctions. Indeed, Hindus will 
visit shrines dedicated to different deities 
and offer their homage to non-Hindu 
holy places such as the Basilica of Our 
Lady at Velankanni (Thanjavur dst., 
Tamil Nadu) or the tombs of Muslim 
saints, such as that of Sikander Shah at 
Tirupparankunram, near Madurai (Tamil 
Nadu) or the shrine of Gesudaraz at 
Gulbarga (Karnataka). The following 
seven cities are the most important tlrthas 
are: in the north, Ayodhya, capital of 
Rama, Mathura, birthplace of Krsna, 
Haridvara, at the source of the Ganges, 
and Varanasi, the city of Siva; in central 
India Ujjain, sacred to Siva; in the west 
Dvaraka, the capital of Krsna; and in the 
south, Kanclpuram, sacred both to Visnu 
and Siva. It is said that a pilgrimage to 
any of these places ensures liberation 
from rebirth. 

Of these, Varanasi, the spiritual capital 
of India, is the first and foremost. As all 
the gods dwell in Varanasi, so all the tlr- 
thas are present there. In other words, 
Varanasi is the summa of all that is sacred 
in the subcontinent and pilgrimage there 
is as good as a pilgrimage to all Indian 
tlrthas. The layout of the town itself sym- 
bolically recreates the whole Indian sacred 
geography, the dhamas, ‘divine abodes’, 
the jyotirlingas, ‘lingas of light', the seven 
holy cities and other relevant tlrthas. 
Puranic commentators note that these 
tlrthas are to be found in their respective 
locations but only in their partial and 
gross form. However, it is only in Var- 
anasi that they assume their full potential 
and subtle form. 

Four main pilgrimage sites, the four 
dhamas, mark the four cardinal points of 
Indian sacred geography. Badarinath, 
Uttar Pradesh, in the Himalayas, a site 
dedicated to Visnu in his dual form of 
Nara-Narayana, in the north; Puri, 
Orissa, sacred to Jagannatha in the east; 
Ramesvaram, Tamil Nadu, an island 
situated between India and Sri Lanka, 
where Rama worshipped Siva after the 


defeat of Ravana, in the south; Dvaraka, 
Gujarat, the capital of Krsna, situated at 
the north-western tip of the Saurashtra 
peninsula overlooking the Arabian Sea in 
the west. 

A number of mountains and mountain 
ranges are revered as sacred because of 
the deities dwelling on their peaks and the 
sages populating their caves and forests, 
or because they provided a site for some 
mythical incident. The most celebrated 
are the Himalayas, which play a con- 
spicuous role in mythology and culture. A 
number of myths are set on the Hima- 
layas, involving gods, semi-divine beings 
and rsis. According to a famous legend, 
the Vindhyas, dividing the northern and 
the southern part of the subcontinent, 
were mightier than the Himalayas, but 
they bowed respectfully before the sage 
Agastya on his way to the south of the 
country, and thus lost their height for 
ever. Again, according to legend, the 
Sahyadri (Western Ghats) are reputed to 
be the abode of malevolent spirits. They 
became known as Sahya, ‘enduring’, 
because they were the last to be engulfed 
when most of the earth was submerged by 
the flood. Parasurama wanted some land 
for the brahmanas and requested the god 
Varuna to retreat, then a narrow strip of 
land emerged. Parasurama pinched it 
with his fingers, creating the Malaya hills 
of Malabar, stretching from the Nilgiris to 
Kanyakumari. The Mahendra, the East- 
ern Ghats, were once a continuous chain 
of high ranges ruled by kings who 
opposed the gods for a long time. The 
gods eventually hacked the hills, 
destroyed their peaks and subdued their 
inhabitants. There are other mountain 
ranges, as well as innumerable hills and 
peaks, which are endowed with special 
sanctity. The most famous of them is the 
Kailasa, abode of Siva. Devotees regard 
the Kailasa as the Sivalihga itself. It takes 
two or three days for the pilgrims to per- 
form a circumambulation of the moun- 
tain (c.40 km). At the foot of the Kailasa 
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is the Manasarovara lake, where the wild 
geese migrate in the breeding season and 
at the beginning of the monsoon. It is 
said that the right hand of Satl has fallen 
there. The most important among the 
mythical mountains are the golden Meru 
or Sumeru, the pivot of the universe, 
located in the Himalayas and believed to 
be the abode of the gods. The celestial 
Ganga descends from the heaven upon its 
summit before flowing to earth in four 
streams, each directed to the four cardinal 
points. Yet another mountain of mythical 
relevance is the Mandara, which served as 
a churning stick at the time of the 
Churning of the Ocean and which was 
supported by Visnu as Kurma. 

Apart from mountains and ranges 
which are of pan-Indian importance, 
there are a large number of mountains 
and individual hills whose sanctity is 
celebrated in local Sthalapuranas. Among 
these is Sivagiri in the Palani Hills, near 
Dindigul (Tamil Nadu), sacred to Sub- 
rahmanya in his form as Dandapani, 
‘bearer of the staff’. It is said that a 
number of siddhas, conversant in medi- 
cine and alchemy and endowed with 
supernatural powers, used to live in the 
caves and forests of the Palani Hills. Per- 
haps one of the most famous hills of 
peninsular India is Tirumalai, near Tir- 
upati in Chittoor district (Andhra Pra- 
desh), sacred to Vehkatesvara, known in 
north India as Balajl. This impressive 
mountain, rising dramatically 700 metres 
above Tirupati, is part of a small range of 
seven hills which in the popular imagina- 
tion represent the seven hoods of the 
cosmic serpent Sesa. Nestled among them 
is the temple, which is visited by an aver- 
age of 10,000 pilgrims a day. On a smaller 
scale, in the extreme south of India, 
between Nagercoil and Kanyakumari, is 
Agastyamalai, the mountain of Agastya, 
where the sage is believed to dwell. 

In the north, near Mathura, is the 
Govardhana hill, which Krsna lifted on 
the small linger of his hand to protect the 


herdsmen from the deluge unleashed by 
Indra. In the Aravalli range of western 
Rajasthan, particularly important is the 
Arbuda, popularly known as Abu. The 
sage Vasistha is believed to have lived 
here, and according to tradition this is the 
place where the Rajputs emerged from the 
lire pit. Abu is considered a sacred place 
by the Jains, and the eleventh-century 
Solanki rulers built the famous Dilvara 
temples. At a short distance from Dilvara 
is Acalgadh, site of many temples, one of 
which is said to contain a toe of Siva. 
Apart from Abu, other mountains are 
connected to Jainism: Girnar in Juna- 
gadh, associated with Neminatha, the 
twenty-second tlrthankara, and Sha- 
trunjaya, near Palitana in Kathiawad, 
associated with Rsabhanatha, the first tlr- 
thankara. In the south, both the hills at 
Sravana Belgola, in Karnataka, are con- 
nected with Bhadrabahu, the head of the 
Digambara Jains, who migrated there 
with a group of followers in the third 
century bce. 

Along with the mountains, rivers play a 
pivotal role in Indian sacred geography. 
Although officially there are only seven 
sacred rivers, practically all expanses of 
water receive homage as the givers of life 
and fertility. First of all there are the 
Ganga, the Jumna or Yamuna and the 
Sarasvatl, the most sacred three among 
the seven, at whose confluence is situated 
Prayaga, followed by the Godavari, Nar- 
mada, Indus and Kaveri. As expected, the 
names on this list vary: according to some 
traditions the Indus and the Kaveri are 
substituted with the Tapti and the 
Krishna. Occasionally, in the southern 
states of the subcontinent the Tungabha- 
dra finds a place among the holy seven. 
There is no doubt that according to 
Hindu tradition the Ganga is the most 
sacred river on earth, originating from the 
sky and flowing to earth through the 
penance of Bhaglratha and the grace of 
Siva. Furthermore, she is the sister of 
Parvatl and the second wife of Siva and 
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she is his cooling ‘liquid Sakti’. Although 
not as sacred as the Gaiiga, because there 
is some uncertainty about her wedded 
state, the Yamuna is reputed to be the 
daughter of the sage Kalinda and was 
once dragged her from bed by Balarama. 
On her banks lie Indraprastha, Delhi, 
the holy sites connected with Krsna’s 
childhood and youth, Vrndavana and 
Mathura, Agra and, at the confluence 
with the Ganga, Prayaga. The Sarasvatl, 
often mentioned in Vedic literature, has 
its sources in the Himalaya, but at a cer- 
tain point of its course she disappears in 
the sands of the desert, and is believed to 
rise up from her subterranean course at 
Prayaga and join her waters with those of 
the Ganga and the Yamuna. Many 
legends have been woven around her dis- 
appearance. The Godavari, also called 
Goda, ‘cow-giver’, because reputedly the 
sage Gautama revived with its water a 
cow he had accidentally killed, is known 
as the Ganga of the Deccan. It has its 
source at Tryambaka, near Nasik, the site 
of one of the twelve jyotirlingas; it flows 
through the Deccan plateau and fans out 
in a huge delta in the Bay of Bengal. It is 
said that originally the river divided into 
seven branches before it met the sea. Of 
these only four still remain and it is 
recommended that whoever desires off- 
spring should bathe in them in succession. 
The Narmada starts from the Amar- 
akantaka hill in the eastern Vindhya, a 
place renowned for religious suicide. 
Those who drown themselves or fast to 
death there are said to obtain liberation. 
The water of the Narmada is so sacred 
that it is believed that one’s sins are 
obliterated at the mere sight of it. The 
Kaveri, the Ganga of the south, has been 
an inexhaustible source of inspiration in 
Tamil poetry. There are a number of 
myths related to the origin of the Kaveri. 
The most popular story, narrated at 
Talakaveri at the source of the river, in the 
Kodagu mountains, tells how Agastya 
married the Kaveri and placed her in his 


kamandalu (water jar). One day, acciden- 
tally, a crow tipped over the pot and the 
Kaveri flowed out of it. The story is also 
popular in Tamil Nadu, and because of 
the connection with Agastya, an impor- 
tant figure in Tamil culture, the Kaveri 
became the symbol of Tamil language, 
literature and culture. Along its course 
are a number of holy sites; the most 
renowned is the sacred island of Srir- 
angam, on which is the Raiiganatha 
temple. The Tapti is personified as the 
daughter of Surya and Chaya. The 
Mahabharata narrates the love of Sam- 
varna, a descendant of Bharata for Tapti, 
and the birth of their child, Kuru, after 
whom the Kauravas were named (Adi 
Parva 7.89.40). The Krishna or Kistna 
has its source in mount Sahya on the 
Mahabalesvar plateau and reputedly was 
originated by the sweat of Siva. Its chief 
tributary is the Bhima, on whose banks 
are Alandi, associated with the Maratha 
saint Jnanadeva (1275-96), and Pandhar- 
pur, with its celebrated temple dedicated 
to Vitthoba. 

Sacred geography is not only defined by 
mountains and rivers, but by other mani- 
festations of the deities, such as the 108 
Sakti plthas and the twelve jyotirlingas, 
scattered throughout the subcontinent. It 
should be noted, however, that the loca- 
tion of some is not consistently identified. 
Among the most popular jyotirlingas are: 
the Kedaresa, a shapeless formation at 
Kedarnath in the Himalayas, the Maha- 
kalesvara (Mahakala) at UjjainI, the 
Mallikarjuna at Srisailam (Kurnool dst.), 
Omkaresvara on an island in the Nar- 
mada. In addition to the twelve jyo- 
tirlihgas are the five elemental liiigas in 
South India: the earth liiiga at Kancl- 
puram, the water liiiga at Jambukesvaram 
on Srirangam island, the fire liiiga at 
Arunachalam (Tiruvannamalai), the air 
liiiga at Kalahasti, and finally the ether 
linga at Cidambaram. 

These holy places, in turn, are con- 
nected with other sites: deities are carried 
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in procession from one temple to another 
according to the ritual calendar, thus 
strengthening the spatial and religious 
links between holy sites. Some places are 
connected to the career of a single deity, 
such as, for instance, the six tlrthas sacred 
to Murukan, scattered through Tamil 
Nadu. Nine temples, known collectively 
as Nava Tirupati, in the Tambraparni 
basin are associated with various aspects 
of Visnu and the career of some of the 
A}vars. Another group of nine temples 
around Kumbakonam is dedicated each 
to one of the nine planets (Navagrahas). 

In the last twenty-five years or so there 
has been a surge in affluence and in the 
numbers of pilgrims touring India. What 
was once an arduous journey is now 
made easier by the availability of trains, 
buses and aeroplanes. With the increased 
presence of visitors there is a standardi- 
sation of the ‘services’ offered at the var- 
ious tlrthas, which, in the long run, might 
destroy the tlrtha’s individuality. Among 
the visitors are the NRI (non resident 
Indians), for whom India is still a sacred 
space, with temples revered for genera- 
tions by members of their own families. 
Although some 9 million Indians live 
outside India, and some of them have 
been severed from the subcontinent for 
the past 150 years, there is still a deep 
respect, if not reverence, for the land of 
their ancestors. Temples, religious and 
cultural institutions abroad, generally 
served by Indian swamis flown in for this 
purpose, and the strong ties between the 
motherland and those abroad demon- 
strate that diaspora Indians still look to 
India as the source of spiritual authority 
and inspiration. 

See also: Agastya; AJvars; Avatara; Ayod- 
hya; Ayyappan; Bharat Mata; Brahmanas; 
Chatterjee, Bankim Chandra; Cidam- 
baram; Diaspora; Dvaraka; Ganga; Har- 
idvara; Himalayas; Image worship; Indra; 
Itihasa; Jagannatha; Jainism, relationship 
with Hinduism; Kanclpura; Kauravas; 


Krsna; Languages; Madurai; Maha- 

bhiirata; MahadevI; Meru, Mount; Muru- 
kan; Navagrahas (Planets); Parvatl; 

PrthivI; Puranas; Rama; Ramesvara; 

Ravana; Rsi; Saivism; Sakti; Samhita; 

Sati; Sesa; Siddha; Siva; Subramanya; 

Surya; Svami; Tagore, Rabinandrath; Tlr- 

thayatra; UjjainI; Varanasi; Vaisnavism; 

Varuna; Vasistha; Veda; Visnu; Vrndavana; 

Yamuna 
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SACRED TEXTS 

Hinduism (if Hinduism can be char- 
acterised at all as a single entity) is char- 
acterised by the importance of texts of all 
kinds: prose and verse, written and oral, 
spoken and sung (whether by a single 
specialist or by a crowd), archaic and 
vernacular, stable and fluid. This entry 
discusses the place of texts in Hinduism, 
explains some categories of texts and 
gives references to those described else- 
where in this encyclopedia. 
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Written and oral, stable and fluid 

The word ‘text’ here refers to any utter- 
ance, long or short, which can be repeated 
in more or less the same form on different 
occasions. There is a tendency (reinforced 
by the terminology of mobile phones) to 
restrict the term text to utterances recor- 
ded in writing, whether in handwritten, 
printed or electronic form. However, this 
restriction is inappropriate when dealing 
with Hindu culture, where some texts 
exist independently of writing, being 
transmitted orally from one speaker to 
another. Apart from the Indus Valley 
script, it seems that writing appeared in 
India around the middle of the last mil- 
lennium bce and was only later used for 
sacred texts. Some of these, the Vedic 
texts (except for some later ones), existed 
at a time when there is no evidence that 
writing was known. Others, handed down 
in local communities, only become known 
outside those communities if they are 
recorded in writing or electronically by 
some outside observer. Texts, understood 
in this wide sense, exist in all the lan- 
guages that are used by Hindus (including 
English and other languages of countries 
outside South Asia). 

Many cultures possess ritual texts that 
are extremely stable: they must always be 
recited in exactly the same form - the 
same words in the same order, even in 
some cases with the same inflections of 
the voice - otherwise the recitation will be 
offensive, ineffective or even disastrous. 
This is the case with Vedic texts. Other 
texts are fluid: different reciters or scribes, 
or the same one on different occasions, 
may vary the text by omitting or adding 
material or changing some words. Impro- 
vised variation may be expected as part of 
the reciter’s art. This has happened 
extensively with the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana, which vary greatly in different 
parts of South Asia. Whether a text is 
stable or fluid is a separate matter from 
whether it is written or oral. There are 


hundreds of manuscripts and four printed 
editions of the Mahabharata, all different 
from each other, while the texts of the 
Veda have remained unchanged, though 
they were transmitted orally for centuries 
before being written. 

That a text should be preserved 
unchanged without the use of writing 
conflicts with the findings of literary his- 
torians and anthropologists about the 
nature of oral literature. Much valuable 
research on the oral transmission of texts 
has been done in cultures where oral texts 
are fluid (Chadwick and Chadwick 1932 
40; Lord 1960; Ong 1982). A typical 
orally transmitted text such as a ballad or 
an epic exists as a multitude of perfor- 
mances, each of which is not an exact 
repetition of any previous performance 
but is partly improvised. This accounts 
for the many recensions and countless 
variations of the Mahabharata , for 
instance. Though the oral transmission of 
the Veda in ancient and modern times is 
well attested (Scharfe 2002: 8-37, 240- 
51), some theorists (mainly from outside 
Indian studies) have doubted that it could 
have been transmitted unchanged without 
the aid of writing. An anthropologist has 
argued that the idea of a stable text can 
only exist in a literate society and that 
therefore the Vedic texts cannot have 
acquired a fixed form before writing was 
known (Goody 1987). 

Part of his argument is that in a literate 
society the school situation decontextua- 
lises memory by separating learning from 
doing (Goody 1987: 189). But in India 
this was, and is, achieved without the use 
of writing, by separating the process of 
learning the Veda from the situation of 
the yajna in which the texts would be 
employed. The learning process is a ritual 
in itself, as is the practice of self-study 
(svadhyaya) in which the Veda-knower 
recites the texts he has learnt. Oral trans- 
mission of a stable text demands much 
mental labour and a class of persons who 
spend a large part of their lives on it. It 
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was achieved by brahmanas, whose status 
depended on their knowledge; the trans- 
mission of Buddhist texts was achieved 
similarly, by monks (Warder 1970: 205, 
294). 

The possibility of a stable oral text 
means that some observations of Paul 
Ricoeur (1981: 147; cf. Graham 1987: 15) 
have to be modified in a Hindu context. 
He argues that the act of writing at once 
constitutes the text and separates it from 
speech, and thus from the context in 
which the words were originally uttered 
and in which they had meaning. The task 
of hermeneutics, according to Ricoeur, is 
to recontextualise the text in the inter- 
preter’s own world. But in the Hindu view 
the Veda and other texts are not sepa- 
rated from speech and are constituted as 
texts without being written. The Veda is 
itself speech, a manifestation of the origi- 
nal speech uttered at the origin of the 
universe (om); it is sometimes called 
sabda-brahman, ‘Brahman as sound’. The 
primacy of speech over writing applies 
not only to the Veda but to the Epics, 
Puranas, Tantras and other texts, which 
are handed down in manuscripts but reci- 
ted orally (Carpenter 1992). Recontextua- 
lisation, giving a text a new meaning in a 
new context, did indeed occur in ancient 
India, as is shown by commentaries (see 
below), but it had occurred already in the 
Brahmanas and texts such as Yaska’s 
Nirukta, quite independently of writing. 

While the Vedic texts have been kept 
stable by a tightly controlled technique of 
oral transmission, other texts depended 
either on less stable methods of oral 
transmission or on perishable manu- 
scripts, or both, until printing became 
widespread in the nineteenth century. 
Many classical Sanskrit texts have been 
handed down in fairly reliable manuscript 
form, while more popular texts such as 
the Pahcatantra exist in many versions, 
both manuscript and printed, in different 
regions, reflecting the unrestrained inven- 
tiveness of anonymous storytellers. The 


Mahabharata, Rdmayana, Puranas and 
other smrti texts are similarly fluid. Some 
vernacular collections have a relatively 
stable tradition, while others, such as the 
poems of Kablr, have many versions. 
Some scholars have attempted to recon- 
struct an original form of such a text, 
comparing the readings of different 
manuscripts according to the methods of 
textual criticism. Others object that these 
methods are inappropriate to texts that 
have always existed in many variants 
reflecting regional and ideological differ- 
ences. The debate continues between those 
who seek the original text through the 
variant versions and those for whom these 
versions themselves are the proper object 
of study (Narayana Rao 2004: 110-03). 

In the nineteenth century, printing 
changed the situation, privileging parti- 
cular versions of hitherto fluid texts and 
making Vedic texts, traditionally the pre- 
serve of twice-born males who had 
received upanayana, available to anyone. 
In the twentieth century, broadcasting 
and recording changed the situation 
again. Sound recordings have joined with 
printed books of mantras in making spe- 
cialist reciters unnecessary (Buhnemann 
1988: 96). The versions of the Rdmayana 
and Mahabharata on television (Brock- 
ington 1998: 510-13) have privileged par- 
ticular versions more effectively than 
printed editions could do. 

While some narratives have found 
comparatively stable literary form in the 
Mahabharata, Rdmayana and Puranas, 
popular storytelling remains fluid. An 
important religious narrative genre is the 
vrat-katha, told to a group of people per- 
forming a vrata. The telling of the story, 
which tells how the vrata was instituted 
and what rewards are gained by keeping 
it, is an essential part of the traditional 
form of a vrata. Now, however, the story- 
teller may be replaced by a videotape 
(Jackson and Nesbitt 1993: 65-70). 

The diligence with which texts are pre- 
served, and the reverence shown to those 
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who remember them, both in the Vedic 
textual tradition and in less formal tradi- 
tions, bears witness to the importance of 
speech in Elindu thought (Graham 1987: 
67-77). But despite the primacy of speech 
and the prominent vocal element both in 
Vedic ritual and elsewhere, in non- Vedic 
ritual writing has a place alongside 
speech. Mantras are painted inside and 
outside temples; the character represent- 
ing orn can be seen in domestic shrines as 
a metal sculpture, and on some temples as 
a neon sign. This character, and others 
representing ‘seed mantras’, are inscribed 
on sacred diagrams (yantras). The whole 
of Tulsidas’ Ramcaritmanas is inscribed 
on the walls of a modern temple in Var- 
anasi, and Valnuki’s Ramayana in another 
in Ayodhya (Brockington 1998: 506n.). 
Many temples display a printed copy of 
the Rgveda Samhita, not as a resource for 
reading but as an object of veneration, on 
the lines of Sikh veneration of the Adi 
Granth. 

What do we mean by ‘sacred texts’? 

The category of ‘sacred texts’ is a con- 
venient way of separating those texts 
which have a clearly religious function in 
a particular tradition from those which do 
not. In this entry, for instance, we deal 
with texts which are used in ritual or 
which convey religious ideas or precepts, 
such as the Veda, the Dharmasastra, the 
poems of the Alvars and Nayanmar, the 
mantras spoken or chanted in worship, 
bhajan songs or books of instruction such 
as the Sikspatn of Swami Narayana. We 
are not concerned with texts such as the 
Pancatantra or the Kamasutra, which are 
clearly not sacred, though they are inclu- 
ded in this encyclopedia because of then- 
relevance to Elindu culture. Nor are we 
concerned with most classical poems or 
modern novels, although many of them 
contain mythological material or convey 
important ideas such as karma or purity. 
On the other hand, we are concerned with 


the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, 
because they not only tell stories but are 
repositories of religious teachings and 
mantras, and are recited and represented 
dramatically on ritual occasions. 

The study of Elindu texts in Sanskrit 
and other languages in the nineteenth and 
much of the twentieth century has left a 
valuable legacy of editions, translations 
and other work. But that tradition of 
scholarship encouraged, and to some 
extent was driven by, an assumption that 
each religion had its ‘Bible’ or ‘scriptures’, 
having a similar function to that of the 
Bible (in theological principle if not in 
observable practice) in Protestantism. 
This assumption, typified by Muller’s 
Sacred Books ofthe East series, overlooks 
the different ways in which texts may be 
used in different traditions (Timm 1992: 
2) and the different ways in which their 
authority or sanctity may be understood. 

The category of ‘sacred texts’ or ‘scrip- 
ture’ is (like ‘the sacred’ itself) imposed 
from the outside, not necessarily current 
among participants. We may understand 
it as texts which are ‘perceived in some 
sense as a prime locus of verbal contact 
with transcendent truth, or ultimate rea- 
lity’ (Graham 1987: 68). They may be 
understood to be such because they are 
spoken by an especially enlightened 
person such as Valmlki or by a multitude 
of such persons, such as the Vedic rsis or 
a group of bhakti poets, or by a deity 
such as Siva; or they may be believed to 
be eternal and independent of any author, 
which in the Purva Mlmamsa view is the 
guarantee of the authority of the Veda. 

Some texts proclaim their own sacred- 
ness by promising rewards for hearing or 
reciting them, or forbidding teaching 
them to unauthorised people (e.g. Bhaga- 
vadgTta 18, 67-78; Svetdsvatara Upanisad 
6. 22f.). But a text may be marked as 
sacred not by its contents but by the way 
it is used: whether or not it is recited in 
ritual situations, whether it is treated as a 
source of truths or moral imperatives, 
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whether written copies of it or oral reci- 
tations of it are venerated or defended 
from pollution. To speak of sacred texts 
implies that there is a group of people for 
whom those texts are sacred (W.C. Smith 
1993: 17f.). 

Different texts are sacred for different 
groups of Hindus, and in different ways. 
What is for convenience called a ‘sect’ in 
Hinduism may be defined by adherence to 
a text (Renou 1953: 91-99). The term sect 
roughly corresponds to Sanskrit sampra- 
daya, ‘tradition’; it does not imply some- 
thing which diverges from a church or 
from social norms, as it may in a Eur- 
opean context. Even where the founder of 
a sampradaya left no literary work, lit- 
erary activity both in the vernacular and 
in Sanskrit followed in later generations. 
This was the case with the Vaisnava tra- 
dition founded by Caitanya, where the 
group known as the six Gosvamins of 
Vrndavana wrote Bengali and Sanskrit 
works which became authoritative for the 
sampradaya. Even the Bauls, who have no 
known founder and no hierarchy, have 
their undefined and changeable corpus of 
songs. 

Sruti and smrti 

While ‘sacred texts’ or ‘scripture’ is not an 
indigenous category, there are important 
ways in which Hindus themselves have 
classified such texts. We may take first the 
division into sruti, ‘hearing, revelation’, 
and smrti, ‘memory, tradition. Sruti is 
the Veda; it is eternal, and was perceived 
by ancient rsis by supranormal means. 
Smrti texts have human authors, even if 
these were much wiser than human beings 
in the present age can be. Since the 
boundaries of the Veda are not fixed, the 
term sruti does not refer to a definite 
canon of texts. Indeed, the word was not 
always restricted to the Veda; Manusmrti 
(12.95) condemns ‘srutis which are out- 
side the Veda’, probably Buddhist and 
Jain texts (Olivelle 2005: 234, 349). 


The term smrti is still less precise. It 
includes the Kalpasiitras, but these are not 
typical of smrti texts, being part of the 
Vedic ritual system. What are usually 
understood by the term are the Mahab- 
harata, Ramayana , Dharmasastras, Pur- 
anas , Agamas and Tantras. None of these 
is a firmly defined set, and there can be 
disputes over whether a text is genuine. 
Such texts are typically framed by a dia- 
logue in which a mythical figure receives 
instruction from another, the status of 
these figures giving authority to the 
teachings. In some cases, notably the 
Mahabharata , dialogues are framed 
within dialogues to give a succession of 
instructors and listeners. Their literary 
form thus situates them in the context of 
verbal instruction from an authoritative 
speaker to an attentive listener, a situation 
repeated by a succession of speakers and 
listeners down to the present reciter and 
his audience. While sruti makes audible 
the eternal speech at the origin of the 
universe, smrti makes its hearers indirect 
recipients of verbal communication from 
the divine. 

Unlike the Vedas, which have to be 
protected from being heard by unauthor- 
ised people (such as non-twice-born men, 
or women) and recited in a set ritual 
manner in the precise form in which they 
have been learnt, the smrti texts are pub- 
licly recited, the reciter often interspersing 
a vernacular translation. Though such 
recitation has been facilitated by manu- 
scripts and even more by printing, it is as 
speech that most people experience the 
text. The reciting of Puranas is an essen- 
tially oral performance, but is the work of 
a highly literate specialist, the pauranika, 
who not only recites the text but com- 
ments on it, drawing on other texts as he 
does so. Such a performance overrides the 
distinction between oral culture and lit- 
erate culture (Singer 1972: 150-55; cf. 
Narayana Rao 2004: 103f. , 114fi). 

Traditionally, the authority of smrti 
is derived from that of sruti, since the 
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promulgators of smrti had thorough 
knowledge of the Veda. Manu says that 
the second source of dharma, after the 
Veda itself, is the tradition (smrti) and 
conduct of those who know it (Manusmrti 
2, 6). The Mahabharata claims to have 
been composed by Vyasa, the redactor of 
the Vedas, after he had compiled them 
(Mahabharata 1.1.52). ‘The epics ( itihdsa ) 
and Puranas should be used to strengthen 
the Veda, for the Veda fears an unlearned 
man, lest he should harm it’ (Mahabhar- 
ata 1.1.204). The Bhdgavata Parana 
repeats the story: Vyasa composed the 
Mahabharata because the Vedas were 
beyond the reach of women, sudras and 
nominal brahmanas (those who do not 
fulfil the true nature of brahmanas by 
studying the Veda) (Bhdgavata Parana, 
1.5.25). But it adds a sequel: Vyasa still 
felt dissatisfied, and eventually composed 
the Bhdgavata Purdna to teach worship of 
Krsna (Bhdgavata Purdna 1.4. 26-31; 
1.7A-8). 

Elistorically, the connection of smrti to 
sruti becomes increasingly tenuous as we 
proceed from Kalpasutras through Dhar- 
masdstras and epics to Puranas, Agamas 
and Tantras. This historical difference is 
recognised within the tradition by refer- 
ence to the four yugas, the frame on 
which historical time is traditionally con- 
structed. The Vedas could be fully fol- 
lowed only in the Krta age; in the 
Dvapara age they were in danger of being 
lost, which is why Vyasa arranged them. 
In the present Kali age, when brahmanas 
who should preserve them are degenerate 
and the status of the ksatriyas who used 
to be patrons of the yajna has been 
usurped by upstarts, the Vedas are little 
known and little understood; the smrti 
texts, which contain the meaning of the 
Vedas, have taken their place. Certain 
practices which are enjoined in Vedic texts 
are said to be forbidden in the Kali age 
(kali-varjita). These include animal sacri- 
fice and niyoga, or levirate; the custom 
whereby the wife of a man who dies 


without an heir has intercourse with his 
brother to conceive a son for her deceased 
husband. 

The view that smrti in general, or any 
particular smrti text such as the Bhdga- 
vata Purdna, contains the meaning of the 
Veda does not mean that particular phra- 
ses in the one can be related to phrases in 
the other. Rather, it expresses a conviction 
that both contain the ultimate truth. 

The most widely printed smrti text 
today is the Bhagavadgita, of which there 
have been hundreds of translations and 
commentaries since the late nineteenth 
century. Long before then it inspired 
many imitations, some of which are 
included in Puranas, such as the Ganesa- 
gTtd or the DevTgTta, while the Anugitd is 
included in the Mahabharata itself 
(Gonda 1977: 271-76). The Bhagavadgita 
is used as a text for religious classes, and 
is also much used in death rituals, 
although some pandits disapprove of this 
(Firth 1997: 84, 87). 

Many smrti texts support the worship 
of a particular deity, Siva, Visnu or Sakti, 
but are known and accepted by wor- 
shippers of other deities. This is true of 
many of the Puranas. On the other hand, 
there are texts which are specific to one or 
other of these deities, variously known as 
Agamas, Tantras and Samhitds. The term 
agama, meaning ‘tradition’, can refer 
generally to texts giving instruction in 
ritual life and the quest for salvation, but 
it is used especially for those which teach 
Siva as the supreme deity. Tantra can also 
be used in a general sense, but is espe- 
cially applied to texts on the worship of 
Sakti. The word samhitd has several 
applications, but two main ones: the 
Samhitds of the Veda; and the class of 
texts devoted to Visnu called the Pdhcar- 
dtra Samhitds. Although three terms, 
Agama, Tantra and Samhitd, are often 
associated respectively with Saivism, 
Saktism and Vaisnavism, none of them is 
restricted to any of these three. However, 
the particular texts that they denote are in 
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most cases exclusively Saivism, Saktism 
or Vaisnavism (Gonda 1977). 

Mantra, vidhi, arthavada 

Another classification, developed in Purva 
Mlmamsa, divides portions of the Veda 
into mantra, vidhi and arthavada. A 
mantra is a text that is spoken or sung as 
a ritual act. A vidhi, usually translated 
‘injunction’, is a passage that tells ritual 
practitioners what to do and how to do it. 
Arthavada, literally a ‘statement of pur- 
pose’, gives the reasons for performing 
the ritual in a particular way; in effect, it 
covers all those passages of the Veda 
which are neither mantra nor vidhi. 
Mantras are to be found in the Samhitas, 
but are also frequently quoted in the 
Brahmanas and Aranyakas', vidhi and 
arthavada are to be found in the Brahma- 
nas, Aranyakas and Upanisads. 

This classification refers to Vedic texts, 
but the term mantra is used extensively 
outside the Vedic context. The terms vidhi 
and arthavada are less used, but non- 
Vedic texts can similarly be divided into 
parts that are used in ritual, parts which 
prescribe and parts which provide moti- 
vation for ritual action. 

Sanskrit texts and vernacular texts 

The sruti and smrti texts referred to above 
are all in Sanskrit, and the sound of San- 
skrit is familiar, through its use in ritual, 
to many ELindus who do not know the 
language; but there are sacred texts in all 
Indian languages. The use of texts in ver- 
nacular languages was fostered by bhakti, 
with its emphasis on the relation of devo- 
tee and deity, which obviates the need for 
the brahmana and his ritual texts in San- 
skrit. We need not suppose, however, that 
the earliest available bhakti texts, from the 
sixth-century Tamil poems onwards, were 
the first vernacular texts ever. The example 
of the Buddhist and Jain texts, composed 
from the outset in vernacular languages, 


suggests that Sanskrit’s monopoly in the 
religious sphere had long been challenged. 

Besides the bhakti poems there are 
countless vernacular Puranas, some of 
them translated or adapted from Sanskrit, 
some totally independent (Rocher 1986: 
72-77). There are many vernacular ver- 
sions of the Ramayana which adapt the 
story to regional and didactic concerns, 
such as Kampan’s Tamil version Irama- 
vataram, or Tulsidas’s Hindi Ramcar- 
itmanas. These, especially the latter, are 
not only recited but presented in the dramas 
called RdmlTld, particularly at Dasahra 
(Brockington 1998: 505-07; Lutgendorf 
1991). Dramatisation of the Mahabharata 
is less common, but dramas centred on 
DraupadI are performed in South India 
and Sri Lanka (Brockington 1998: 507; 
Hiltebeitel 1988-91; Tanaka 1991). 

Some bhakti traditions make the rejec- 
tion of Sanskrit texts quite explicit, as in 
the story of the Marathi poet Namdev, 
who caused a buffalo to recite the Veda 
(Ranade 1961: 71). The idea of the fifth 
Veda, and the idea that smrti texts such as 
the Bhagavata Parana (see above) contain 
the meaning of the Veda, was extended to 
vernacular texts with concepts such as the 
Tamil Veda. On the other hand, in many 
traditions the production of vernacular 
texts has been followed by texts in San- 
skrit: for instance, the Tamil poems of the 
Alvars were followed by the Sanskrit 
works of Yamunacarya, Ramanuja and 
others. Here the change from the verna- 
cular to Sanskrit was accompanied by a 
change from an emotional to an intellec- 
tual form of bhakti (Hardy 1983: 36^13); 
but the Alvars were also followed by the 
Bhagavata Parana, which, being in San- 
skrit, made emotional bhakti accessible 
outside the Tamil-speaking region. 

Vernacular texts are necessarily regio- 
nal, though this does not prevent their 
being translated or imitated in neigh- 
bouring languages; poems attributed to 
Kablr, for instance, occur in Panjabi and 
Bengali versions as well as in Hindi. The 
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Telegu songs of Tyagaraja (1767-1847) 
are sung throughout South India and in 
parts of the diaspora, but hardly known 
elsewhere (Jackson 1991). Sanskrit was 
the only language in which texts could be 
made accessible thoughout the Hindu world 
until English became increasingly used in 
the course of the nineteenth century. The 
English publications of Vivekananda (a 
Bengali), Gandhi (a Gujarati), Radhak- 
rishnan (a Tamil) and others show the 
importance of English in the development 
of a non-regional, non-sectarian Hindu- 
ism. Hindi, as the national language, has 
gained ground from English as an all- 
India language in the past fifty years. 

While vernacular texts are regional by 
their nature, some Sanskrit texts are also 
regional or even local. Besides those 
belonging to locally based sampradayas, 
there are texts belonging to places of pil- 
grimage or temples: Sthala-Puranas 

(‘puranas of the place, local puranas’) 
giving the story of the origin of the place’s 
sanctity and rules for visiting it, and 
Mahatmyas (‘glorifications’) extolling the 
local deity and the benefits to be gained at 
it. These two categories overlap, and 
examples are found in Sanskrit and ver- 
nacular languages (Rocher 1986: 7 If.; 
Gonda 1977: 276-81). 

Vernacular texts are not always com- 
prehensible to their readers or hearers; it 
is not only Sanskrit that is used in ritual 
without being fully understood. The lan- 
guage of the Tamil bhakti poems is not 
modern spoken Tamil, but they are still 
regularly chanted in temples. Tulsidas’ 
Ramcaritmanas may have owed its popu- 
larity initially to its being in language 
familiar to its hearers, but it continues to 
be recited in its original, now archaic 
form, its value lying in its sanctity rather 
than its accessibility. 

Prose and verse 

Most of the texts we are concerned with 
are in verse, but many mantras of the 


Yajur veda , and all the Brahmanas, are in 
prose (remarkable as the first examples of 
prose in any Indian language); so are the 
Aranyakas and some of the Upanisads 
and the Kalpasutras. The non-Vedic sutras 
are also in prose. The Mahabharata and 
Puranas are almost entirely in verse, with 
some passages in prose. Verse was and is 
used extensively in Sanskrit literature, 
including technical works such as the 
Sdmhyakdrikas, the foundation text of the 
Samkhya system. By far the commonest 
verse form is the sloka, a stanza of thirty- 
two syllables divided into four quarters. It 
is flexible and easy to use, unlike the other 
metres used in the elaborate literature 
known as kavya (see below). Slokas are 
used even for quite unpoetic subjects, and 
have been composed by countless anon- 
ymous contributors to the Puranas and 
other texts, as well as by known poets. 

Sanskrit prose was used in theological 
works such as Ramanuja’s Vedartha-sam- 
graha (‘Compendium of the meaning of 
the Veda’), and for the vast literature of 
commentaries discussed below. Outside 
the category of sacred texts, it was used for 
narrative works such as the Pancatantra, 
for drama and for other literary works. 

In the vernacular languages, little was 
written in prose before the nineteenth 
century, except for letters and similar 
documents. The bhakti poems are in 
verse, though in some, such as the Kan- 
nada vacans and the Marathi abhangs, 
the verse form is free. From 1816, Ram- 
mohan Roy and his Hindu and Christian 
opponents published prose works in Ben- 
gali and English as contributions to reli- 
gious controversies, which had formerly 
been exclusively conducted in Sanskrit. 
Roy remarked in his earliest work that 
many people were unable to read Bengali 
prose and gave some brief hints on how to 
do so (Killingley 1982: 12; Das 1966: 
13 If.). Throughout the nineteenth century 
newspapers, novels and other innovations 
fostered the use of prose in the vernacular 
languages. Together with English, these 
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were used in prose works of religious 
instruction and controversy, such as 
Swami Narayan’s Vacanamrta (‘Immor- 
tality in words’) in Gujarati, Dayananda 
Saraswati’s Satyartha Prakasa (‘Light of 
truth’) in Elindi, or Vivekananda’s works 
in English. 

Kavya 

The term kavya is sometimes translated 
‘poetry’, though it can be in prose. It is a 
class of Sanskrit literature which requires 
considerable literary education to com- 
pose and to appreciate. It includes many 
literary forms, from one-verse epigrams to 
plays, prose novels and verse epics. It was 
developed under the patronage of kings, 
but continues even now, though few are 
sufficiently learned to enjoy it. The ear- 
liest surviving examples are inscriptions, 
from the second century ce onwards, and 
the Buddha-carita (‘Life of the Buddha’), 
composed by Asvaghosa in the first or 
second century. The Ramayana is cele- 
brated as the original kavya, though the 
only passages in which it calls itself such 
are considered late by textual scholars, 
and it lacks the stylistic elaboration typi- 
cal of kavya (Brockington 1998: 23, 361). 
Unlike smrti and other texts, kavya 
strictly follows the norms set out by 
Panini and other grammarians, and uses 
elaborate metres and stylistic ornaments 
described in literary manuals. 

Though kavya in general falls outside 
the category of sacred texts, it contains 
many references and allusions to myths, 
so that a detailed knowledge of mythol- 
ogy, as well as other subjects, is needed to 
appreciate it. Kavya works commonly 
begin with a prayer or invocation of a 
deity. Some are built on mythological 
narratives, such as Kalidasa’s Kumara- 
sambhava on the birth of Skanda, or take 
up stories from the epics, such as his play 
Sakuntala. 

Some kavya works are devotional 
throughout: examples are the Gitagovinda 


and the Kamandana (‘Delight of the 
ears’), a poem from the Radhavallabhl 
sampradaya, which was founded by the 
poet’s father, Hita Harivamsa, and 
centred on Krsna’s lover, Radha (Gonda 
1977: 25-29; Entwistle 1987: 168). A 
particularly interesting example is the 
Kuncitanghri-stava (‘Hymn of praise to 
[Nataraja’s] curved foot’), composed by 
Umapati Sivacarya around 1300 ce. Each 
of its 313 verses ends with a refrain refer- 
ring to Siva’s foot uplifted in the dance, 
approaching it through an ingenious and 
evocative interweaving of mythological, 
theological and philosophical ideas (D. 
Smith 1996). 

Stotra 

A popular kind of religious text, both 
Sanskrit and vernacular, is the stotra, a 
hymn of praise to a deity (Gonda 1977: 
232-70). Many stotras are in very simple 
Sanskrit, using rhyme and a metre with a 
strong recurrent beat, unlike the sloka or 
the metres used in kavya, often with a 
refrain. Several stotras are attributed to 
Sankara (Mahadevan 1980; Hirst 2005: 
24fi). The songs included in the Gitago- 
vinda are stotras. The poem Bande 
Mdtaram by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, 
originally praising Bengal as a mother- 
goddess but modified to refer to India, is 
another example, so simple in its gram- 
mar that a reader who knows Bengali or 
Hindi can understand much of it (Lipner 
2005). 

A particular form of stotra is the nama- 
stotra, essentially a list of names, epithets 
and descriptions of a particular deity 
(Gonda 1977: 268-70; Gonda 1970: 67- 
76). An early example is the Sata-rudrlya 
(‘[hymn] of a thousand Rudras’), included 
in the Black Yajur veda ( Vajasaney Sam- 
hitci 4, 5), and still recited in temples of 
Siva. It invokes Rudra by many names 
and epithets, interspersed with prayers 
(Gonda 1970: 70fi; Gonda 1977: 241; 
translated Keith 1914: 353-62). Other 
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well-known examples are the Visnu- 
sahasra-nama (‘Thousand names of 
Visnu’; Raghavan 1958: 421-36) and the 
Lalita-sahasra-nama (‘Thousand names of 
the voluptuous [Goddess]') in the Brah- 
manda Purana. 

Commentary 

In the Hindu tradition, texts are there to 
be commented on. Some commentaries, 
often called tlka, merely explain difficult 
words; the term for a more substantial 
commentary is bhasya. Some, like Saya- 
na’s commentaries on Vedic texts, San- 
kara's commentaries on the Upanisads or 
the many commentators on the Man- 
usmrti or Manavadharmasastra , account 
for every word, on the principle that 
nothing in the original text is without 
purport. Certain texts, such as the Brah- 
masutras and the Bhagavadglta, have been 
commented on many times from different 
and often conflicting points of view; part 
of the commentator’s task is to refute 
rival interpretations. A commentary, 
especially on a sutra, may be an author- 
itative text in its own right, with sub- 
commentaries by members of the same 
school of thought refining the meaning of 
the first commentary in the light of fur- 
ther developments in the school. It has 
been suggested that the existence of sub- 
stantial commentaries is a measure of the 
theological importance of a text, though a 
text which is religiously inspiring but not 
theologically weighty may attract little or 
no comment (Clooney 2003: 461). Besides 
Sanskrit commentaries, there are verna- 
cular commentaries, for instance Tamil 
commentaries on Tamil texts (Hardy 
1983: 244fi), and we have already men- 
tioned oral commentaries on Puranas. 

See also : Alvars; Aranyakas; Arthavada; 
Ayodhya; Bauls; Bhagavadglta; Bhagava- 
tas; Bhajan; Bhakti; Blood sacrifice; Brah- 
man; Brahmanas; Brahmasutras; Buddhism, 
Relationship with Hinduism; Caitanya; 


Chatterjee, Bankim Chandra; Dalits; 
Dasahra; Dayananda Saraswati, Swami; 
Dharmasastras; Diaspora; DraupadI; 
Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; Gltago- 
vinda; Hinduism; Indus Valley Civilisation; 
Jainism, relationship with Hinduism; Kablr; 
Kamasutra; Kalpasutras; Karma; Krsna; 
Languages; Mahabharata; Mandir; Man- 
tra; Manu; Muller, Friedrich Max; 
Narayana; Nayanmar; Niyoga; Om; Pan- 
catantra; Pandit; Panini; Puranas; Purva 
MImamsa; Radha; Radhakrishnan, T.; 
Ramanuja; Ramayana; Roy, Rammohan; 
Rsi; Rudra; Sacred Books of the East; 
Sakti; Samhita; Samkhya; Sampradaya; 
Sankara; Sayana; Sikhism, relationship 
with Buddhism; Siva; Skanda; Sound 
recordings; Sri Lanka, Hindus in; Sutra; 
Tamil Veda; Tantras; Television and radio; 
TIrthayatra (Pilgrimage); Tulsldas(a); 
Umapati Sivacarya; Upanayana; Upani- 
sads; Vaisnavism; Valmlki; Varanasi; Veda; 
Vidhi; Visnu; Vivekananda, Swami; Vrata; 
Vrndavana; Vyasa; Yajfia; Yantra; Yaska; 
Yuga 
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SADDARSANA 

The Sanskrit term Saddarsana, ‘six 
views’, refers to the six systems of Indian 
philosophy Nyaya, Vaisesika, Samkhya, 
Yoga, Purva Mlmamsa and Vedanta 
(Uttara Mlmamsa). The term itself is a 
compound of sas, ‘six’, and darsana, 
‘view’, the latter of which derives from the 
root drs, meaning ‘see’, with its implica- 
tions of conceptual knowledge as well as 
perceptual observation. In philosophical 
expositions, authors refer to the correct 
view (samyag-darsana) versus a wrong 
view (mithya-darsana), or to the view of 
one tradition of thought as opposed to 
that of another. Growing out of circles of 
oral debate, systematic presentations of 
various topics were summarised in trea- 
tises consisting of sutras, ‘short aphor- 
isms’, which were memorised and 
transmitted with commentary, initially 
oral and later written. Argumentation in 
commentaries on received sutra texts and 
their commentaries, and in later instruc- 
tional manuals and verse summaries, 
typically took the form of the presenta- 
tion and criticism of an opponent’s point 
of view followed by the exposition of 
one’s own. Other terms used to refer to 
points of view, sciences and traditions of 
thought include drsti, ‘view’ (also from 
the root drs), from which is derived Pall 
ditthi, most conspicuous in Buddhism, 
tantra ‘system’, mata ‘thought’, siddhanta 
‘conclusion’, sastra ‘discipline’, vada 
‘exposition’, vidya ‘science’ and naya 
‘worldview’. 

The long history of documenting var- 
ious views in India shows considerable 
variety in the number, range and 
arrangement of views included. Early 
texts such as the Upanisads, epics and the 
Buddhist canon list various views. 
Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya (late fifth cen- 
tury) uses the term darsana to refer to 
schools of thought including Vaisesika 
and (Purva-) Mlmamsa (Halbfass 1988: 
268), and Cattanar’s Buddhist Tamil verse 
epic Manimekhalai (500 ce) includes a list 
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of six systems of thought (Varadachari 
1971). Jains and Vedantins composed 
doxographies in order to explain, justify 
and demarcate their own doctrines as 
encompassing and transcending contrast- 
ing views (Halbfass 1988: 355). While the 
oldest extant Sanskrit doxography (Halb- 
fass 1988: 264), the Jain Haribhadra’s 
Saddarsanasamuccaya (eighth century), 
includes six systems of thought, as its 
title, Compendium of Six Views, announ- 
ces, it does not give a separate treatment 
of Vedanta and closes with an exposition 
of the Lokayata. The Sarvasiddhantasam- 
graha (Compendium of All Conclusions), 
falsely attributed to Sankara (Halbfass 
1988: 535, n.7), surveys ten schools of 
thought, including Lokayata, Jainism, 
Buddhism and the view of Vyasa as 
author of the Mahabharata. The most 
famous doxography, Madhava’s Sarva- 
darsanasamgraha (Compendium of All 
Views) (c. 1331 ce), surveys sixteen schools 
of thought, treating Dvaita and Visi- 
stadvaita separately, and including in 
addition Pasupata, Saiva, Saiva Sid- 
dhanta and Panini’s grammatical school. 
Only in recent centuries did recognition of 
the list of the six systems that share 
acceptance of Vedic authority become 
standard (Halbfass 1988: 353). These 
form three pairs. Nyaya and Vaisesika 
deal primarily with epistemology and 
ontology, respectively; the soteriological 
schools of Samkhya and Yoga share a 
dualist evolutionary ontology; and the 
two Mlmamsas ground themselves in the 
exegesis of Vedic texts concerning ritual 
duty (Dharma) and Brahman, respec- 
tively. These six contrast with Buddhism, 
Jainism and Lokayata in that the latter 
deny Vedic authority. 

See also : Astika and Nastika; Bhartrhari; 
Brahman; Dharma; Dvaita; Itihasa; Jain- 
ism, relationship with Hinduism; Lokayata; 
Mahabharata; Nyaya; Panini; Pasupatas; 
Purva Mlmamsa; Saiva Siddhanta; 
Saivism; Samkhya; Sankara; Sutra; 
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Upanisads; Vaisesika; Vedanta; Visi- 

stadvaita; Vyasa; Yoga 

Peter M. Scharf 
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SADHU 

Sadhu is an ascetic who abandon the duty 

of everyday life to seek moksa. The word 


sadhu comes from the Sanskrit root sadh-, 
‘to accomplish’, ‘to finish’, and indicates a 
man or a woman (sadhvl) who follows a 
certain sadhana. The instructions for such 
practice vary according to the order 
(sampradaya) and usually are meant to 
reach perfection (siddhi). As long as the 
ascetic has not reached this state, she or 
he is a sadhakasl, a practitioner. Sadhus 
live in a non-ritual state: they wander 
homeless, earn a living by begging, wear 
sectarian marks and tend to behave in an 
anti-social manner. Vegetarian alimenta- 
tion is not compulsory; nor is celibacy. 
Many sadhus eat meats and consume 
liquors and intoxicants. The presence of 
gharbari-sadhus (ascetic householders) is 
accepted within some sampradayas, while 
others have sexual intercourse with female 
disciples (sisl). When they die, sadhus are 
generally not cremated but buried. Their 
tombs (samadhi) can become centres of 
pilgrimage. 

See also : Moksa; Sampradaya; Samnyasa; 
TIrthayatra (Pilgrimage) 

Fabrizio M. Ferrari 

Further reading 

Olivelle, Patrick, (ed.). 1992. Samnyasa Upani- 
sads. Hindu Scriptures on Asceticism and 
Renunciation. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press. 

Tripathi, B.D. 2004. Sadhus of India : The 
Sociological View. Varanasi: Pilgrims. 


SAHADEVA 

The youngest of the five sons of King 
Pandu, known collectively as the Pan- 
davas. Sahadeva and his twin brother 
Nakula were the twin sons of Pandu’s 
second wife, Madri, but mythology 
ascribes their paternity to Nasatya, one of 
the twin Asvins. In some accounts, it is 
said that Sahadeva and Nakula were the 
incarnations of the Asvins. The Mahab- 
harata informs us that Sahadeva studied 
astronomy with Drona and was learned in 
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the subject. However, he was also skilled 
in the farming of cattle. He was married 
to Vijaya and they had a son named 
Suhotra. 

See also: Asvins; Drona; MadrI; Maha- 
bharata; Nakula; Pandavas; Pandu 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Dasgupta, Madhusraba. 1999. Samsad Com- 
panion to the Mahdbhdrata. Calcutta: Sahitya 
Samsad. 


SAHAJAYOGA 

Sahaja Yoga was founded in 1970 by Sri 
Mataji Nirmala Devi (b. 1923), who is 
known as Mataji or the Divine Mother. 
She was born into a Protestant family in 
central India, but Sahaja Yoga is in many 
ways a traditional Hindu path. Mataji was 
originally a disciple of Osho, but fell out 
with him and set up her own movement. 
She teaches mainly in Britain and India, 
but also has disciples worldwide and tra- 
vels extensively. The movement claims 
approximately 20,000 members world- 
wide, half in India, but is not growing. 

Sahaja Yoga is unusual in being foun- 
ded and led by a woman, but the move- 
ment is not feminist and leadership 
positions are held almost exclusively by 
men. Mataji herself is believed to be the 
Supreme Goddess by her followers, and 
she claims to be an incarnation avatara of 
the sakti. As Laksmi, the wife of the god 
Visnu, she is the model of the ideal wife, 
upon which female disciples are expected 
to model themselves - meek, submissive 
and ‘feminine’. 

Photographs of Mataji are also used as 
symbols in meditation. 

Sahaja means spontaneity and the basis 
of Sahaja Yoga is spontaneous union with 
the divine through kundalinl yoga. It is 
believed that with Mataji's help kundalinl 
can be awakened in anyone. When it 


happens, practitioners are said to feel a 
cool breeze on the palms of their hands 
and above their heads. The praxis is pri- 
marily devotional and concern has been 
expressed at the high level of commitment 
demanded by Mataji. 

There have been no public scandals, but 
there are allegations of financial mis- 
demeanours, sexual abuse, threatening 
and violent behaviour towards ex-mem- 
bers and critics. There is also concern 
about separation of children from their 
parents and overly strict discipline at the 
movement’s school in India, although it is 
not compulsory for children to be edu- 
cated there. 

See also: Avatara; Bhakti; Kundalinl Yoga; 
Laksmi, Sri; Rajneesh, Bhagwan Shree; 
Sakti; Tantras; Visnu; Yoga 

Elizabeth Puttick 
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Palmer, Susan and Charlotte Hardman (eds). 
1999. Children in New Religions. Rutgers 
University Press. 


SAI BABA (AS MOVEMENT) 

The Sai Baba Movement denotes the fol- 
lowing of Sathya Sai Baba, a con- 
temporary Hindu religious leader and 
miracle-worker. Born in 1926 in Putta- 
parthi (Andra Pradesh) and regarded by 
his followers as an avatara (an incarna- 
tion of God), he is one of contemporary 
India’s most renowned religious figures. 
He claimed to be a reincarnation of Sai 
Baba of Shirdi, and also to be a dual 
incarnation of the Hindu deity Siva and 
his consort Sakti. Especially popular 
among India’s urban middle and upper 
classes, he also has a significant interna- 
tional following. 

The religious and ritual culture of the 
movement is based on the premise of 
Sathya Sai Baba’s divinity. His devotees 
regard his discourses as divinely originated 
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and treat his person with ritual attitudes 
appropriate for images of deities. Many 
devotees (and even non-devotees) keep his 
pictures or images as objects of worship 
in their household shrines and regard him 
as a watchful and protective presence in 
their lives, even when he is not physically 
present. Devotees believe his divinity to 
be manifested in miracles, and his repu- 
tation for miracle-making power is 
undoubtedly a major element in his per- 
sonal charisma. Although he is famous 
for miracles of all kinds, he specialises in 
alleged materialisations of objects and 
substances, which devotees treat as his 
power-charged blessing in physical form. 
He is especially noted for his materialisa- 
tion and distribution of sacred ash. This 
practice echoes his connection with Shirdi 
Sai Baba, also famous for distributing 
miraculous ash, and reiterates his link 
with Siva, a deity associated with ashes in 
myth and ritual. A spin-off of his materi- 
alisation of ash is the alleged oozing of 
sacred ash from his pictures in some 
devotees’ homes. Sathya Sai Baba’s teach- 
ings are drawn from a generalised ecume- 
nical Hinduism and are unremarkable. He 
encourages meditation, but does not pro- 
mote a special system of his own. Among 
his most important teachings is the 
essential truth of all religions and the 
need for interreligious tolerance and 
understanding. 

His devotees do not constitute an 
organised sect, and devotion to him can 
be expressed at varying levels of intensity, 
from placing his picture on one’s dash- 
board or in one’s family shrine to regular 
pilgrimage to Puttaparthi. Although the 
movement is not a bounded group, an 
entity called Central Shri Sathya Sai Trust 
acts as an institutional core. Under its 
umbrella, various subsidiary organisa- 
tions manage the movement’s main 
ashram at Puttaparthi and other centres, 
and undertake a variety of charitable, 
social service, publishing and educational 
activities. 


See also : Avatara; Magic; Meditation; Sai 
Baba, Sathya; Sai Baba, Shirdi; Sakti; 
Siva; TIrthayatra (Pilgrimage); Vibhuti 

Lawrence A. Babb 
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SAI BABA, SATHYA (b. 1926) 

Sathya Sai Baba is a contemporary Hindu 
religious leader and miracle-worker. Born 
in Puttaparthi, a remote village of Andra 
Pradesh, at the age of 13 he proclaimed 
himself to be a reincarnation of Sai Baba 
of Shirdi, after which his reputation as a 
holy man and performer of miraculous 
cures and materialisations spread rapidly, 
at first within South India and then 
beyond. In June of 1963, after eight days 
of apparent self-cured illness, he 
announced that he was an incarnation of 
the deity Siva and his consort Sakti in a 
single body, and added that there would 
be a total of three Sai incarnations, all in 
the spiritual lineage of Bharadvaja. Shirdi 
Sai Baba was Sakti alone; Sathya Sai 
Baba is Siva and Sakti together, and still 
to come is an incarnation of Siva alone, 
who will be in Karnataka state and 
known as Prem Sai. Sathya Sai Baba has 
acquired a large following, especially 
among middle- and upper-class urbanites, 
and is currently a religious figure of 
national importance in India. At the 
foundation of his charisma is his reputed 
miraculous power, and he is especially 
famous for materialisations of sacred ash 
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and other items. His teachings are eclec- 
tic, with a strong emphasis on inter- 
religious harmony. Under his direction 
and in his name, his followers have cre- 
ated a number of organisations engaged 
in religious, charitable and educational 
endeavours. 

See also: Sai Baba (as movement); Sai 
Baba, Shirdi; Sakti; Siva; Vibhuti 

Lawrence A. Babb 
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SAI BABA, SHIRDI 

Sai Baba of Shirdi was a saint and mira- 
cle-worker who achieved great fame in life 
and continued to be the focus of a devo- 
tional cult after his death in 1918. His 
place and date of birth unknown, he set- 
tled in the Maharashtrian town of Shirdi 
in 1858. Having been refused permission 
to live in a Hindu temple, he took up 
lifelong residence in an abandoned 
mosque. His persona was that of a 
Muslim mendicant, but his teachings 
blended Islamic and Hindu elements and 
his devotees were mostly Hindu. He 
famously used ashes from a perpetually 
burning fire as a means of blessing his 
devotees and performing healing miracles. 
A sizeable pilgrimage complex devoted to 
his worship exists in Shirdi today. 

See also : Mandir; Sai Baba (as movement); 
Sai Baba, Sathya; TIrthayatra (Pilgrim- 
age); Vibhuti 

Lawrence A. Babb 
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SAIVA 

See: Saivism 


SAIVA SIDDHANTA (SUDDHA 
SAIVA) 

Today, Saiva Siddhanta is a school of 
Saiva thought and practice which is asso- 
ciated with southern India, in particular 
with the state of Tamil Nadu. Yet this 
sect, which venerates the god Siva, was 
one of the most influential in the pan- 
Indian spread of Saiva devotional wor- 
ship in the medieval period. Literally, a 
siddhanta is a ‘conclusive doctrine’, and 
thus the term Saiva Siddhanta makes 
explicit reference to the elaborate theolo- 
gical doctrines which define the tradition. 
Around the ninth century ce this philo- 
sophical school began to distinguish itself 
from general Saivism and presented itself 
as Suddha Saiva, or ‘pure Saivism’, 
another term for the siddhanta school. 
Soon after this period, evidence for Saiva 
Siddhanta temples and monasteries is 
found concentrated in Tamil Nadu, but 
also as widely spread as the modern states 
of Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Rajasthan, Maharastra, Orissa 
and even some parts of Southeast Asia. 
The most popular subsect of Siddhanta 
Saivism was known as the Mattamayura, 
whose teachers served as advisors for 
kings of prominent regional and trans- 
regional dynasties, such as the Kalachuris 
and the Colas. 

The popularity and spread of this 
sect was due in large part to its focus on 
state-sponsored temple worship, evolving 
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countless works on temple construction 
and guidelines for ritual worship, along 
with an elaborate and consistent set of 
theological doctrines. These are largely 
contained in the genre of texts known as 
the Saiva (and Raudra) Agamas, of which 
there are said to be twenty-eight primary 
‘root’ texts (, mulagama ) and around 
200 subsidiary texts ( upagama ). These 
texts were considered authoritative, 
‘revealed’ literature for the Siddhantins, 
along with the Vedic Samhitds (with a 
special focus on the Satarudrlya of 
the Yajurveda ) and Upanisads (in parti- 
cular the Atharvasiras Upanisad) of 
mainstream brahmanism. Uniquely 
among Saiva sects, the Siddhantins also 
accept as authoritative a series of Tamil 
texts in addition to these Sanskrit works: 
a set of devotional poems known as 
the Tirumurai and a collection of thir- 
teenth- to fourteenth-century theological 
treatises known as the Meykantasastras. 
Of these, however, the Agamas are gen- 
erally given the most weight in the tradi- 
tion. Additionally, many of the Saiva 
Puranas bear the imprint of being com- 
posed and/or redacted by Siddhanta 
scholars, making a substantial portion of 
the popular and scholarly understanding 
of classical Saivism a product of Sid- 
dhanta doctrine. 

The strong priestly and scholarly 
emphasis of this sect allowed for an ela- 
borate and remarkably consistent doc- 
trinal framework. A dualistic system of 
thought (as opposed to the monistic doc- 
trines of the Trika philosophical system, 
for example), Siddhanta ontology is based 
on the discrete and eternal existence of 
three categories of entities: the singular 
Lord (pati), a plurality of individual souls 
(pasus, or ‘creatures’) and the infinite 
forms and permutations of physical and 
mental matter which comprises the mate- 
rial universe (pasa, or ‘fetter’). The basic 
problem of human suffering is due to the 
fact that the essentially pure individual 
soul is bound to impure matter through 


the habitual performance of agentive 
action (karma). It is through the grace 
(prasada) of Siva, the ‘Lord of Creatures’ 
(Pasupati), that liberation from this bind 
is possible - and this grace is attainable 
through the fourfold methodology laid 
down in the Saiva Agamas : knowledge 
(jnana), ritual (kriya), conduct (carya) 
and discipline (yoga). Known as the four 
‘feet’ (pada) of Saiva praxis, these cate- 
gories are thought to comprise the con- 
tents of an Agama text. The central theme 
of Saiva Siddhanta practice, however is 
devotion to Siva, a doctrinal focus that in 
many ways parallels (and likely bears the 
influence of) developments in bhakti 
theologies of contemporaneous Vaisnava 
sects. 

See also\ Bhakti (as path); Brahmanism; 
Jnana; Karma (Law of Action); Kashmiri 
Saivism; Mandir; Puranas; Sacred texts; 
Saivism; Samhita; Siva; Upanisads; 
Vaisnavism 

Travis L. Smith 

Further reading 

Davis, R. 1991. Ritual in an Oscillating Uni- 
verse: Worshipping Siva in Medieval India. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press. 

SAIVISM 

Saivism is a term that broadly comprises 
a diverse set of doctrines, practices and 
representations that relate to the great 
Hindu divinity Siva. It refers not to a 
single cult or religion, but rather a collec- 
tion of systems that have shared historical 
connections. Strictly speaking, a Saiva is 
not simply a worshipper of Siva, which 
could apply to any individual who rever- 
ences Siva within a general framework or 
Hindu devotionalism, but rather refers to 
an initiate into one or another of the 
Saiva lineages, subscribing to some degree 
to the theological and practical strictures 
of that system. 
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History and origins 

The history of the worship of Siva is 
traceable only in part via the history of 
the individual Saiva sects, given the fact 
that the evidence for Siva far pre-dates 
concrete evidence of any organised sect. 
According to many scholars, ‘Saivism’ 
has roots in the Indus Valley Civilisation, 
where pictorial representations on seals 
suggest an ithyphallic ‘proto-Siva’ seated 
in a yogic position. Whether or not this 
figure indeed has any historical connec- 
tion to the classical Siva is debatable at 
best, but the fact that this is much deba- 
ted in scholarly literature provides an 
occasion to evaluate those features which 
are supposed to be characteristic of Siva 
and his worship. 

Siva is closely associated with the linga, 
which is overwhelmingly his most 
common aniconic representation. Con- 
sidered a phallic symbol, the cylindrical 
or conical form is a symbol of generative 
power common to many cultures. Cer- 
tainly by the period of the Puranas and 
the post-Vedic classical Hindu tradition, 
the connection between Siva and the linga 
is firmly established. Because of this 
strong association, some scholars spec- 
ulate that several derogatory references in 
the Rgveda to sisna-devah, which may 
mean ‘[those who worship the] phallus- 
god’, is early textual evidence of Siva 
worship. In any case, the classical worship 
of Siva has strong ties to both ascetic 
yoga practices and lineages, as well as to 
the linga - perhaps in the context of 
indigenous fertility cults. Both of these 
elements are peripheral to the early Vedic 
social and religious world, which focused 
on the performance of the fire sacrifice 
and on a relatively fixed pantheon of gods 
in connection to that. 

The crucial link between the extra- 
Vedic elements of Saivism and the Vedic 
tradition lies in the Vedic deity Rudra 
(‘The Howler’). Both traditional and 
modern scholars have sought to explore 


the extent to which the great Lord Siva of 
the classical Hindu tradition can be iden- 
tified with the Vedic divinity Rudra. 
Characterised as a fierce (ugra) and pow- 
erful warrior god, Rudra is prayed to in 
several hymns partially or fully dedicated 
to him in the Rgveda (1.43, 1.114 and 
2.33). He is a hunter who howls and pos- 
sesses sharp and dangerous weapons. The 
Rgveda descriptions do not offer much 
detail beyond these, except that he is also 
described as having braided or matted 
hair (kapardin) and being of ruddy or 
tawny colour. Rudra is also famously 
invoked in the TaittirTya Samhitd of the 
Krsna-Yajurveda and the Vajasaneyi Sam- 
hitd of the Sukla-Yajurveda , in a section 
known to both as the SatarudrTva (‘The 
Hundred Epithets of Rudra’), an exten- 
ded invocation of Rudra which many later 
Saiva traditions hold in high esteem. Here 
Rudra is described with a number of epi- 
thets that become prominent later in 
classical religious understandings of 
Rudra-Siva. He is praised, for example, as 
the ‘lord of animals’ (pasupati), the 
‘mountain-dweller’ (girisa), ‘the peaceful' 
(sambhu; sahkara), and ‘blue-throated’ 
(nllakantha), among other appellations. 
All of these epithets become extremely 
common in the classical Saiva religious 
traditions, and many develop specific 
mythological associations as well. In gen- 
eral, Rudra is worshipped as a fierce god 
responsible for storms, famine, disease 
and natural disasters; he is propitiated 
primarily to calm his violent, destructive 
nature and to show instead his ‘compas- 
sionate face’ (daksinam mukham), which 
grants favours and offers protection from 
all these dangers. Although Rudra is 
infrequently described with the epithet 
Siva in these early Vedic texts, explicit 
identification of Rudra and Siva seems to 
first occur in the Svetdsvatara Upanisad 
(sixth century bce?), apparently the first 
textual source in which Rudra and Siva 
occur as alternative names of a single 
being. 
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Sects and doctrines 

The development of mainstream Saivism 
might be usefully understood as an 
extended negotiation between the extra- 
Vedic world-renouncing ascetic traditions, 
indigenous worship customs and beliefs, 
and the hegemonic, pan-Indian brahma- 
nical tradition which reverenced the 
Vedas, their auxiliary sastras and their 
varna-based hierarchical social structure. 
In examining the major Saiva sects, it is 
possible to see this negotiation played out 
in the varying socio-historical contexts in 
which these sects were active. Still, except 
for the relatively consistent and coherent 
sect of the Saiva Siddhantins, it is extre- 
mely difficult to separate the strands of 
Saiva sects, given the interpenetration of 
their doctrines and practices. Although 
scholars often distinguish between ‘Pura- 
nic’ and ‘non-Puranic’ Saivism, with the 
former thought of as a ‘general’ form of 
Saivism somehow distinct from the spe- 
cialised, initiation-based practice of parti- 
cular sects (usually divided into the 
atimarga and mantramarga paths, on 
which more will be said below), this dis- 
tinction is difficult to establish. While it is 
generally true that the Puranic Saivism 
tends towards aligning Saiva practice with 
normative brahmanical models, in parti- 
cular the traditional varnasramadharma 
framework, this is true of much of sec- 
tarian Saivism as well, including some 
varieties which emphasise the paradigm of 
the socially transcendent ascetic. More- 
over, the Saiva-based Puranas themselves 
frequently, if not universally, bear the 
influence of sectarian Saivism, and in at 
least some cases bear evidence of having 
been composed or significantly redacted 
by sectarian Saiva scholars. It is therefore 
necessary to understand the fluidity of 
Saiva sectarianism: even when certain 
textual sources tend to clearly demarcate 
sects and doctrines, in all likelihood the 
complex web of Saiva lineages and prac- 
tices were on the whole quite amorphous, 


being alternately related to and dis- 
tinguished from each other, as well as 
being alternately related to and distin- 
guished from smarta brahmanical praxis. 

Though it is not possible to reliably tie 
its composition to a particular historical 
sect or lineage, the aforementioned Sve- 
tasvatara Upanisad is the earliest expres- 
sion of what could be termed a Saiva 
theology. And as this text is more a 
hymnic praise of Siva than a systematic 
theological treatise, it is not possible to 
derive specific doctrinal tenets from it. 
The Rudra-Siva of the Svetdsvatara Upa- 
nisad is presented as the absolute (non- 
dualistic) principle and the primal cause, 
and again is held to be the god of gods, the 
recipient of prayers and worship, and the 
great bestower of boons. He is attained by 
tapas, and his worship leads to the 
removal of all worldly bondage. These 
elements of Siva adoration and worship 
are easily recognisable in the more devel- 
oped doctrines of the later Saiva schools. 

Classically there are four sects of Sai- 
vism, although there is an extraordinary 
amount of uncertainty and divergence of 
opinion even as to which these four were 
and what constituted their individual 
doctrines and practices. One commonly 
cited list of the four major sects distin- 
guishes the Pasupata, the Saiva Siddhanta 
or Suddha Saiva, the Kalamukha and the 
Kapalika. Within this fold, a further dis- 
tinction is sometimes made in Saiva 
scriptures ( Agama ) between the ‘Outer 
Path’ (atimarga) and the ‘Path of Man- 
tras’ (mantramarga). The ‘outer path’ is 
for ascetics interested in freeing them- 
selves from the cycle of samsara, while the 
‘path of mantras’ is open to all aspirants 
(ascetics and householders) who seek 
eventual salvation and the attainment of 
special powers (siddhi) and sensual plea- 
sures (bhoga) in worlds along the way to 
liberation. The atimarga is thought to 
transcend the traditional system of the 
four classes and stages of life (varnasra- 
madharma). Each of these paths requires 
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an initiation into the specific practices in 
order to be a recognised participant in the 
tradition. The various sects are generally 
understood to be complementary to one 
another, although one or another is 
usually said by its expounders to contain 
the most complete exposition of the Saiva 
way. 

The Pasupatas seem to be the oldest 
distinct sect of Saivism and emerge 
around the second century bce. Evidence 
for their existence is in the Mahdbharata 
(300 bce?-300 ce?) and in a possible 
reference in the Mahabhasya of the 
grammarian Patanjali. There, the sect is 
called that of the Siva-bhagavatas, and it 
mentions their dedication to extreme 
ascetic practices, and their wandering 
about with iron tridents (the trident or 
trisula being the favorite weapon of Siva - 
to this day, Siva temples commonly fea- 
ture a trident on their peak). Patanjali 
also mentions the worship of images of 
Siva (as well as those of Skanda and 
Visakha) in homes. This seems to indicate 
the two interrelated modes by which Sai- 
vism developed: the ascetic traditions and 
the lay devotional traditions. It was the 
emergence of Pasupata Saivism, it is rea- 
sonable to assume, which first effectively 
consolidated the two and began the sys- 
tematic integration between the popular 
folk worship of Siva and the ascetic yoga 
Siva cults. And, despite the traditional 
assertion that Pasupata Saivism, being 
within the division of the atimarga, was 
universally opposed to the varnasra- 
madharma ideology of mainstream brah- 
rnanism, it is probable that this sect was 
also responsible for integrating previously 
marginal or antinomian Siva-based 
asceticism - and, with it, Siva himself - 
into the brahmanical fold. That particular 
Pasupata lineages were able to build a 
popular, pan-Indian cult around the wor- 
ship of Siva was likely due in part to their 
receiving support from the imperial 
Guptas (300-550 ce). Although the 
Guptas were primarily Vaisnavas, they 


also supported Saiva temples and mon- 
astic institutions, and it appears that most 
of these were of Pasupata affiliation. In 
this way, the Pasupatas became the early 
architects of a pan-Indian, temple-based 
Saivism. In the south in particular, 
Saivism became the dominant state- 
sponsored religious expression, culling 
patronage from several other regional 
dynasties, and largely supplanting both 
Buddhism and Jainism. 

The ‘pure’ (suddha) Saiva doctrine is 
also known as Saiva Siddhanta. This sect 
emerged from the earlier Pasupatas and at 
least by the ninth century ce emerged as 
the dominant Saiva sect. Although the 
evidence of the precise nature of the his- 
torical relationship between these two 
sects is sparse, they appear to be closely 
enough related to speculate that the 
Pasupatas died out only in that their 
institutions became merged into those of 
the Siddhantins, and into general Puranic 
Saivism. With the Siddhanta school, the 
more extreme ascetic traditions were gen- 
erally backgrounded in favour of a 
temple- and laity-based institutional fra- 
mework, which elaborated an extensive 
philosophical and practical textual canon, 
along with supporting a strong priestly 
and scholarly tradition. The Siddhanta 
cult became dominant in much of India, 
although its survival in the north was 
short-lived, due in large part to the 
Turko-Afghan military incursions from 
the north-west from the tenth century ce 
and the eventual establishment of Islamic 
state governance in the north with the 
establishment of the Delhi Sultanate in 
1206. The north had also featured 
another closely related brand of Saivism, 
known as the Trika school (often referred 
to in recent discourse as Kashmiri Sai- 
vism), which gained popularity from 
about the ninth century. 

The southern Siddhantins were greatly 
influenced by the Saiva devotional saints, 
known as Nayanmar, of the Kaveri river 
basin, who composed ecstatic devotional 
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poetry to Lord Siva in Tamil. Collections 
of these hymns, which were originally 
composed between the seventh and tenth 
centuries, were to be incorporated into 
the Saiva Siddhanta canon, along with 
other scholarly treatises in Tamil. 

The historical connection between the 
Pasupatas and the Saiva Siddhantins can 
be seen in their doctrinal continuities. In 
both, the universe is considered to be 
composed of three distinct and eternal 
entities: the Lord (pati), individual souls 
(pasu) and matter (pasa). The basic pro- 
blem of human existence is that the soul 
is bound to matter, due to the influence of 
mala (impurity), which is accumulated 
through agentive action (karma). It is 
through the grace of Lord Siva, attainable 
through the four categories of practice 
laid down in the Saiva Agamas, that an 
individual soul is released from this bon- 
dage of impurity and thus matter. The 
overarching theme of Saiva practice is 
devotion to Siva, the theological exposi- 
tion of which parallels certain Vaisnava 
doctrines, to which the Saiva sects have 
significant historical relations. The prac- 
tice of cultivating devotion towards Siva 
might be said to constitute the core of 
normative Saiva theology. 

The Kalamukhas are often considered 
a class of ascetics within the Pasupata 
fold (specifically, followers of a branch of 
that sect known as the Lakula, named 
after a Saiva teacher and reformer called 
Lakullsa), who practised more transgres- 
sive forms of worship to Siva in the 
extreme ascetic mode of the atimarga. 
This group also considered to have been 
the precursor of the Lingayat sect, which 
emerged in the thirteenth century ce 
around the modern-day Indian state of 
Karnataka. 

The sect known as the Kapalikas likely 
refers to a cluster of ascetic traditions 
centring around various aspects of the 
cult figure of Bhairava, considered to be a 
particularly fierce form of Siva. On the 
other hand, most occurrences of the term 


Kapalika were likely etic references to any 
form of ‘skull-bearing’ (kapalin) ascetic of 
Saiva strain. 

Conclusion 

If Saivism and Vaisnavism are considered 
the two dominant streams of Hindu 
thought and practice, the two might be 
usefully distinguished beyond their cen- 
tring around the worship of different 
supreme godheads. To be sure, the two 
are parallel in many ways: both develop 
similar theological constructions (espe- 
cially those which focus on bhakti as the 
most effective means to salvation) and 
both meta-traditions can be viewed in 
some way to be the result of the interac- 
tion of Veda-centred brahmanical ortho- 
doxies with a diverse array of local, 
regional and indigenous practices. Yet 
Saivism, and indeed, Siva himself, 
retained more of an extra-Vedic character. 
This is evident in the importance of the 
figure of the ascetic or yogi, who theore- 
tically transcends social categorisations. It 
is also preserved in the importance of the 
Tantric elements of mantra and magic, 
which in general are more prevalent in 
Saivism than in Vaisnavism. This is not to 
say that Siva and Saiva practice is uni- 
versally, or even largely, considered to be 
heretical or outside the pale of Vedic 
orthodoxy - on the contrary, the success 
of Saivism is largely due to its conformity 
to this hegemonic model. Yet the pre- 
servation of these counter-normative ele- 
ments is noteworthy, and is responsible 
for the distinctive nature of the diverse 
traditions known collectively as Saivism. 

See also: Agnihotra; Asramas; Bhakti (as 
path); Brahmanism; Buddhism, Relation- 
ship with Hinduism; Indus Valley Civilisa- 
tion; Jainism, relationship with Hinduism; 
Kapalikas; Karma; Kashmiri Saivism; 
Lakullsa; Linga; Mandir; Mantra; Nayan- 
mar; Pasupatas; Patanjali; Puranas; Rudra; 
Sacred texts; Saiva Siddhanta; Samhita; 
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Sanmyasa; Samsara; Siddha; Siva; Skanda; 

Smarta; Tapas; Upanisads; Vaisnavism; 

Varna; Veda; Vedic pantheon; VTrasaivas; 

Yoga; Yogi 
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SAKSIN 

There are different theories regarding the 
ontological status/nature of the Saksin in 
Indian philosophy. Sankara believed that 
the Saksin is the same as the Atman or 
the universal self in the individual (jlva). 
It is the witness of all cognitions. Vacas- 
pati held an almost similar view. Jlva is 
the Atman as conditioned by the mind- 
body, while the pure, unconditioned 
Atman which is the witness of jlva’s 
functions is the Saksin. The later Vedan- 
tins deviated from the above. According 
to Dharmarajddhvarmdra, Saksin is the 
Atman as conditioned by the antahkar- 
ana (internal organ/mind) in the way an 
upadhi (title) does a person, without 
entering into the latter’s being, whereas in 
the case of jlva, it is qualified by the mind 
in the manner a visesana (adjective) does 
an object. Antahkarana is not separable 
from jlva, but it is from Saksin. The Kau- 
mudt believes the Saksin to be a special 
mode of God, which permits the self to 
act or not act, itself remaining an indif- 
ferent spectator. The Tattvasuddhi believes 
the Saksin to be Brahman. It only appears 
to belong to jlva. According to Vidyaranya, 
Saksin is the unchanging consciousness, 
the ground of all bodies (gross/subtle), 
giving them their self-identity. It is the 


inactive spectator in jlva, falsely identified 
with jlva. The Tattvapradipika holds that 
the Saksin is Brahman, the ground of all 
jlvas, but wrongly identifies itself with 
them. 

See also : Atman; Brahman; Jlva; Sankara; 
Vacaspati Misra; Vedanta 

Karabi Sen 
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SAKTA 
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SAKTI 

Sakti is defined in Monier-Williams’ 
Sanskrit dictionary as ‘power, ability, 
strength, might, effort, energy, capability’ 
and ‘capacity for’ or ‘power over' 
(Monier-Williams 1993: 1,044). The term 
sakti has wide connotations but most 
simply it means power or energy. In its 
most abstract sense, sakti refers to the 
energetic principle of ultimate reality, 
conceptualised as primordial power. Sakti 
is principally associated with the feminine, 
and the innumerable goddesses that are 
an integral part of Hindu religious 
expression personify sakti in a tangible 
form. The derivation of such an idea 
was formulated over many centuries, with 
ideas drawn from many sources. 

The Indus Valley Civilisation 

The Indus Valley Civilisation was highly 
sophisticated. Many scholars have 
assumed that goddess worship was pre- 
valent because in practically all the 
houses of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
terracotta female figurines were found. 
Many had smoke-blackened headdresses, 
suggesting that they may have been used 
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for ritual purposes (Agrawala 1984: 29). 
The many artefacts found in the houses 
and the numerous seals that appear to 
portray female deities, particularly the 
one depicting a female figure with a tree 
issuing from her womb, seem to point 
towards a predominant goddess cult. 
However, we should be cautious in 
assuming that this putative cult is the 
precursor of goddess worship in India 
today. Undoubtedly there may be links, 
but goddess worship as it is now has 
evolved over a vast period and represents 
the culmination of many influences. 

The Vedic period 

The oldest texts in which Hindu god- 
desses are mentioned are the Veda Sam- 
hitas. The most accessible knowledge of 
Vedic goddesses comes from the Rgveda 
(Royal Knowledge) and from the less fre- 
quently translated Atharvaveda (Knowl- 
edge of Incantations). At first glance, the 
Vedic goddesses seem to have had little 
importance, as there were not many 
female deities of any consequence. Few 
goddesses had any hymns dedicated solely 
to them, but, of these, Usas, goddess of 
the Dawn, was the most often praised. 
However, the Vedic goddesses, though 
they may not have been as famous or 
widely praised as the male deities such as 
Indra and Agni, subtly pervaded the 
Vedic religious worldview, personifying 
such important aspects as Mother Earth 
(PrthivI), Mother of the Gods (Aditi), 
Night (Ratrl) and Speech (Vac/Vak). The 
goddess Vac as the personification of 
Speech is an important goddess despite 
the fact that she disappeared after the 
Vedic period. Vac is mentioned often in 
the Vedas, but one particular hymn 
addressed to her, the DevT-sukta, has 
remained an important part of later god- 
dess theology. Thus in Rgveda 10. 125. 6, 
Vac claims: ‘I bend the bow for Rudra 
that his arrow may strike and slay the 
hater of devotion. I rouse and order battle 


for the people, and I have penetrated 
Earth and Heaven’. In this hymn. Vac is 
presented as a powerful and pervasive 
energy, as immanent and transcendent, 
bestowing her power on gods and humans 
alike. This element of Vac’s nature even- 
tually evolved into a more developed 
theology. Her most important character- 
istics were assimilated into the personality 
of Sarasvatl, who, despite being a rela- 
tively unimportant river goddess in the 
Vedas, eventually became known as the 
Goddess of Wisdom and Learning, often 
referred to as Mother of the Vedas. 

Many of the goddesses of the Vedic 
period are simply the wives of the gods, 
with little or no distinct function. These 
goddesses had no individual name of their 
own, instead taking their husband’s name, 
but with a feminine suffix, so IndranI, for 
example, is the wife of Indra. At first 
glance, there does not seem to be any 
deep philosophical meaning underlying 
the function of these goddesses. Yet, on 
closer examination, particularly of the 
role of IndranI, there may be a suggestion 
of the later conception of sakti as divine 
power. IndranI is addressed in one Rg ve- 
dic hymn (10. 159) as SacI PaulomI, and 
presented essentially as a deification of 
Indra’s deeds of power (Das 1934: 12). It 
is very interesting that here is the notion 
that power and energy are not necessarily 
things that are inherent within a deity; 
there is a separation between the two. It 
seems evident that this process of think- 
ing, of seeing power as a separate entity 
from the deity, started with the use of the 
term sacI, meaning ‘the rendering of 
powerful or mighty help, assistance, aid’, 
especially of the ‘deeds of Indra’ (Monier- 
Williams 1993: 1,048). These ideas must 
have had some influence on subsequent 
thought, for in later texts, as the notion of 
sakti as divine power became more clearly 
defined, the wives of the gods started to 
personify their husband’s power. Despite 
Vac’s association with power, and the 
inference that the wives of the gods, 
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particularly IndranI, to a certain extent 
embodied their power, it was only after 
considerable philosophical speculation 
that a developed concept of sakti, as 
powerful feminine divinity, the universal 
energetic force, was articulated. Only after 
the idea of a connection underlying the 
universe was formulated did the concept 
of an underlying feminine unity develop. 
It is generally accepted that it was not 
until the medieval or classical period that 
the total identity between the goddesses 
and sakti came to full fruition. 

Vedanta-Upanisadic/Later Vedic 

Although goddesses did not figure promi- 
nently in the Upanisads, ideas formulated 
at that time were important to the later 
concept of sakti. The conceptual notion 
of sakti that is advanced in the Sakta 
texts (those in which the Goddess is the 
primary deity) is based on the concept of 
an Absolute or ultimate reality, most 
commonly referred to as Brahman, a term 
without gender. The Upanisads contain 
some of the most fundamental and pro- 
found religious ideas that became the 
basis of many aspects of later Hindu 
thought. One such idea is the concept of a 
correspondence between God, referred to 
as Brahman or ultimate reality, and the 
totality of all cosmic manifestation. The 
all-encompassing nature of Brahman gave 
rise to a major theory that everything, 
whether divine or human, was in its 
essence the same - thereby establishing a 
connecting factor, the atman or perma- 
nent essence, in all life. Since Brahman 
was considered neither male nor female, it 
was not surprising that, at that point, 
there was an absence of any emphasis on 
the divine feminine. The earlier upanisa- 
dic texts posited a vision of a transcen- 
dent Absolute that could be neither 
described nor known, except through 
jnana (intuitive knowledge). However, the 
later Upanisads, in particular the Sve- 
tdsvatara, provided a more accessible 


representation of the Absolute, presenting 
the notion of a manifest (saguna) aspect 
of Brahman, without, however, negating 
the underlying unity between the essence 
of Brahman and the essence of the man- 
ifest world. In the Svetasvatara Upanisad , 
Brahman was portrayed as the manifest 
Lord or Isvara, making a theistic relation- 
ship possible between deity and devotee. 

The classical period 

Slowly, an increase in literature with a 
predominantly theistic standpoint appeared, 
the most important being the epics, the 
Mahabhdrata, ‘ The Great ( maha ) Story of 
the Bhdratas’, containing the Bhaga- 
vadglta and the Rdmdyana, perhaps the 
most famous Hindu scripture. They are 
supplemented by a huge body of material 
concerned primarily with myth and 
legend, the Purdnas, that asserted the 
supremacy of individual deities. This 
period is generally referred to as the clas- 
sical period of Hinduism. The puranic 
texts built on the unifying foundation 
established in the Upanisads, but tended 
to express the supremacy of a particular 
god, equating him in his unmanifest (nir- 
guna) form with Brahman. In this con- 
text, the myriad deities of the classical 
period were considered aspects or mani- 
festations of Brahman. While the major- 
ity of puranic texts predominantly offered 
a male deity, most commonly Visnu or 
Siva, as the supreme deity, the later Sakta 
Purdnas were dedicated to the goddess. 

In most Purdnas the goddesses were 
primarily presented as consorts of the 
gods. In the Kurma Parana, for instance, 
the goddess Sri or Laksrnl was presented 
as appearing at the churning of the ocean 
of milk. She is clearly subordinate to 
Visnu as he ‘takes possession’ of her 
( Kurma Parana 1.1.30). However, Sri 
LaksmI is presented as the means of 
Visnu’s power, described by him as ‘that 
great Sakti (potency) of my form’ ( Kurma 
Parana 1.1.34). A close connection 
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between the goddess and her consort’s 
powers of creation is established through 
her embodiment of three significant 
principles - sakti (energy), prakrti (pri- 
mordial or primary matter) and maya 
(illusion) - thereby establishing a rela- 
tionship between female divinity and 
creative power. It is as a personification of 
his energy that the goddesses are asso- 
ciated with the principal god’s creative 
function, being addressed, or referred to, 
as prakrti. However, in this puranic con- 
text the goddess, while she may be con- 
sidered the source of the manifest world, 
is always considered a part of, or subject 
to, the will of her consort. It would 
appear that, despite the fact that an indi- 
vidual goddess was addressed by the 
name Sakti, sakti as a quality was pos- 
sessed by both male and female deities, 
with an overt identity between female 
divinity and cosmic energy yet to be 
established. 

The metaphysical concept of sakti 

Two texts, the earlier Devi Mahdtmya and 
the later Devi-Bhagavatam Parana, sig- 
nificantly changed the way that the divine 
feminine was perceived. The first and 
most popular goddess-centred text is the 
Devi Mahdtmya, originally a section of 
the Markandeya Purdna. The importance 
of this text and its uniqueness are appar- 
ent in its independence from the parent 
text. It is in this text that the concept of 
an all-inclusive Goddess or MahadevI 
(Great Goddess) is fully elucidated. 
Within a mythical framework of the 
Goddess’ martial deeds is the assertion 
that she is ultimate reality, an idea trans- 
mitted by inference rather than in direct 
terms. Mythically, in order to conquer the 
asuras (demons) that threatened the very 
existence of the devas (gods), a supremely 
powerful goddess was created from the 
combined anger of the gods (Devi 
Mahdtmya 2.9-12). The vital power that 
emanated from the gods took shape in 


feminine form, and from then on was 
accepted as the MahadevI, a supreme 
goddess in her own right. She is entirely 
separate from the gods, the embodiment 
of sakti, and is able to produce further 
powers of her own. When her work is 
done, she disappears but does not return 
to her source, the gods. The text rein- 
forces the conceptual notion of a Great 
Goddess, MahadevI, the embodiment of 
power in all its myriad forms by the many 
epithets used to address the Goddess. 
Apart from the term Devi, the most 
common name of the Goddess is Candl 
or Candika, meaning ‘violent and impet- 
uous one’, a name used here for the first 
time in a Sanskrit text, and possibly for- 
mulated specifically for this incarnation of 
divinity (Coburn 1986: 163-64). Candika 
as a name is most apt for the martial 
deeds of the Goddess, presenting her in a 
forceful and often unorthodox manner, 
with her penchant for drink and accep- 
tance of blood offerings. 

One of the most interesting facets of 
Devi’s character in the Devi Mdhdtmaya is 
her independence and her challenge to the 
stereotypes of goddesses. The Goddess 
here, most often identified as Durga the 
demon slayer, does not depend on a male 
consort and successfully manages male 
roles herself. In battle, for instance, she 
does not fight with male allies; if she 
needs assistance, she creates female help- 
ers, like Kali, from herself. Her role as a 
personification of sakti also differs from 
that of the other puranic goddesses, for 
rather than lending her power or sakti to 
a male consort, she takes power from the 
gods, particularly at her creation, when 
they ‘surrender their potency to her’ 
(Kinsley 1986: 97). 

The Devi Mdhdtmaya makes clear that 
the Goddess cannot be easily categorised. 
The Goddess so carefully outlined in the 
text leaves the reader in no doubt of the 
fluidity of her character, for she is the 
personification of all aspects of energy, 
described as simultaneously creative, 
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preservative and destructive (Devi Mahat- 
mya 1.56-58). The all-encompassing 
MahadevI in this text represents all 
aspects of power and energy, both posi- 
tive and negative, as she is described as 
dev! (goddess) and asurl (demoness). The 
Devi of the Devi Mahatmya is fully equa- 
ted with ultimate reality, presented as the 
power behind the functions of the tri- 
murti, the triad of deities - Visnu, Siva 
and Brahma - who are responsible for the 
preservation, dissolution and creation of 
the universe respectively (Devi Mahatmya 
1.59). Devi originated at a time of cosmic 
crisis and, consequently, her role seems 
very similar to that of Visnu in his many 
avataras (incarnations). Just as Visnu 
promised to manifest himself in order to 
protect the cosmic balance, Devi, too, 
promises to return if her help is needed 
again (Devi Mahatmya 12.36). 

Sakti in the Devi-Bhdgavatam Purana 

By far the largest and perhaps the most 
comprehensive Sakta Purana is the Devi- 
Bhdgavatam Purana, compiled live to ten 
centuries after the Devi Mahatmya and 
representing a ‘justification or vindication 
of the Goddess tradition, as well as an 
elaboration of it’ (Brown 1990: ix). It 
presents a Sakta response to a variety of 
puranic strands of thought. The Devi 
Gita, which comprises skandha (book) 7, 
chapters 30 40 of the Devi-Bhdgavatam 
Purana, is based on the style of the Bha- 
gavadgita, but is presented from a Sakta 
perspective. The Devi-Bhdgavatam Parana 
also encompasses a version of the Devi 
Mahatmya and retells a number of pura- 
nic myths. The text is more consistently 
metaphysically orientated than the earlier 
Devi Mahatmya, frequently eulogising the 
Goddess as the ‘Eternal’ and ‘Ever Con- 
stant Primordial Force’ ( Devi-Bhdgavatam 
Purana 3.30.28) who is the power behind 
all other deities. 

It is also significant that in the Devi- 
Bhdgavatam Purana the Great Goddess is 


consistently portrayed as independent of 
any male authority and control. Indeed, it 
is the gods who are completely subject to 
the will of Devi, being totally reliant on 
her power. The Goddess of the Devi-Bhd- 
gavatam Purana is repeatedly portrayed as 
eternal, the basis of everything and iden- 
tical with Brahman. Referred to as Adya 
or Primordial Sakti, the Goddess is expli- 
citly shown to be the source of all god- 
desses, from the highest to the lowest 
forms. The higher forms represent the 
major facets of her power or energy and 
correspond with the three strands or con- 
stituents of all existence, sattva (purity, 
goodness, the illuminating principle), 
rajas (activity, passion, the energetic prin- 
ciple) and tamas (darkness, inertia, dull- 
ness), the three gunas, encompassing both 
positive and negative energies. As sattva 
she is Maha-LaksmI, as rajas she is 
Maha-Sarasvatl and as tamas she is 
Maha-Kall. However, Devi is also descri- 
bed as being beyond all form, described 
as nirguna (without gunas or unmanifest) 
and as such is beyond human compre- 
hension. In order to offer liberation to 
her devotees, Devi becomes saguna (with 
gunas or manifest) in a form that can be 
known and appreciated in the world. 

In the Devi-Bhdgavatam Purana the 
essential character of the MahadevI 
encompasses both prakrti (material 
nature), in its unmanifest and manifest 
forms, and purusa (pure consciousness) - 
the dual realities of Samkhya philosophy. 
Unlike Samkhya and other schools of 
thought, particularly Advaita Vedanta, 
the Devi-Bhdgavatam Purana portrays 
prakrti in a more positive light: as an 
integral feature of the Goddess’ power. 
Similarly, the concept of maya (illusion) is 
also presented positively rather than nega- 
tively, as a fundamental energy necessary 
in the act of creation. There is an inter- 
esting and important difference between 
the conception of maya in the Bhdgavata 
Purana, in which Visnu is the supreme 
deity, and that in the Devi-Bhdgavatam 
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Purana. Whereas in the Bhagavata Purana 
Visnu is the ‘controller and possessor of 
maya’, the Goddess of the Devi-Bhagava- 
tam Purana , as well as wielding the power 
of maya, actually is maya (Brown 1998: 
87). There appears to be a much more 
intimate relationship in the DevT-Bhaga- 
vatam Purana between the Goddess and 
the workings of the cosmos, for as Visnu 
and Siva resort to their respective saktis 
for assistance, Devi resorts to no one but 
herself. 

Sakti Personified by the pan-Indian 

goddesses 

The most visible expression of sakti is in 
the personification of the many goddesses. 
The countless Hindu goddesses can be 
divided into roughly two types, Brahma- 
nical and consequently orthodox, pan- 
Indian goddesses or local goddesses. The 
first group, referred to as pan-Indian, are 
generally known across India and are in 
the main Brahmanical, though some do 
have unorthodox tendencies. These god- 
desses generally have well-developed 
mythologies, are given textual credence 
and are most often found anthro- 
pomorphically presented in temples, large 
and small. Goddesses such as Sri LaksmI, 
who represents the power of good fortune 
and wealth, or Sarasvatl, the goddess of 
learning and wisdom, have become recog- 
nisable outside India. However, Kali is by 
far the most famous Hindu goddess and 
is often erroneously referred to as the 
goddess of death and destruction. 
Although Kali is associated with death 
and does have destructive tendencies, she 
represents a far wider power that includes 
liberation and protection. Obviously there 
are significant differences between LaksmI 
and Sarasvatl and goddesses like Kali and 
Durga, who personify the benign and ter- 
rible aspects of sakti, respectively. In 
much Hindu thought, all deities are 
aspects of the one Brahman, the origin of 
everything, including the negative aspects 


of life. There is no single concept of an 
all-benevolent God or Goddess and a 
separate power of evil. Whatever god- 
desses appear to be on the outside, ulti- 
mately they embody sakti, divine power 
or energy. In this respect, the pan-Indian 
goddesses represent the positive and 
negative, or benign and terrible aspects of 
sakti. On one hand, there are those god- 
desses that personify the essentially 
benign aspects of sakti, the power of 
devotion, wisdom, love or compassion, 
etc. In contrast to the essentially benign 
goddesses are those who are best descri- 
bed as essentially fierce. These goddesses 
personify the more dynamic powers of 
protection and the destruction of evil; 
they require their devotees to face up to 
their fears and in return offer the salvific 
power of liberation. An important point 
to bear in mind is that the goddesses are 
essentially benign and essentially fierce. 
The benign goddesses are not wholly 
benign, for there may be a fierce element 
to their characters. Likewise, the fierce 
goddesses have a benign side to their 
personalities. The dual nature of the 
goddesses highlights the dualism and 
opposition that are a characteristic of 
divine power or indeed any power or 
energy. For instance, the power of fire, 
necessary to maintain life, can and does 
at times destroy life. Similarly, the power 
that made creation possible is the same 
power that will periodically destroy, or 
perhaps more correctly dissolve, life, 
transforming it into an unmanifest state 
once more. 

The benign aspect of sakti 

The numerous aspects of the divine femi- 
nine show the infinite facets of her nature. 
The essentially benign goddesses reward 
their devotees with divine grace. Among 
these orthodox goddesses are Radha, the 
lover of Krsna; Gaurl, the golden one; 
SIta, the devoted and faithful wife of 
Rama; Sarasvatl, the goddess of wisdom 
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and learning; Sri Laksnn; the wife of 
Visnu, goddess of good fortune and 
wealth; and Parvatl, the wife of Siva, who 
represents the ultimate devotee. Generally, 
these goddesses are very beautiful and 
pleasing to look at. They are eminently 
approachable, coaxing the devotee to 
form a close and loving relationship with 
the divine. In a very gentle way, the 
essentially benign goddesses show the 
devotee how to follow their dharmic path 
(individual moral and religious duty), 
helping them to overcome obstacles along 
the way. These goddesses above all offer 
the devotee the power of love and grace, 
and there need not be any apprehension 
on the part of the devotee in approaching 
them. The majority of benign goddesses 
are the consorts of various gods. In this 
role, they represent their husband's power 
as his sakti. They are generally portrayed 
as significantly smaller than their husband 
and often shown in a subservient role; for 
example, LaksmI is often depicted rub- 
bing Visnu’s feet. In their role as wife, the 
benign goddesses convey many paradig- 
matic features such as support and faith- 
fulness, often representing the supreme 
devotee. In this respect, they are con- 
ceived of as ideal role models for Hindu 
women in general. 

The fierce aspect of sakti 

The essentially fierce goddesses, such as 
Kali, Durga and Candl, represent the 
more dynamic personifications of sakti. It 
is in the character and symbolism of these 
goddesses that the most profound insight 
into the cosmic expression of power is 
found. The fierce goddesses seem to break 
all taboos and bring their devotees face to 
face with the dark side of divinity. In 
many cases, the power of the benign god- 
desses is subtle, whereas that of the fierce 
goddesses is blatant. They are clearly 
powerful in their own right and seem to 
delight in showing off that power. They 
are in essence independent, even if they 


are described as married. Kali and Tara, 
if they are depicted with their husbands, 
are usually shown to be in the dominant 
position, often engaged in sexual inter- 
course. Kali is the most obvious example 
of this symbolism as she is generally por- 
trayed standing on top of Siva’s prone 
body. One of the most common repre- 
sentations of the fierce goddesses is that 
of the divine warrior, as is commonly 
epitomised by the goddess Durga. In this 
capacity, the goddesses have a protective 
role and act as destroyers of evil, usually 
represented in the shape of a demon. In a 
general sense, both Durga and Kali 
represent the power of protection. These 
goddesses will protect anyone who can 
come before them in the attitude of a 
child or with a humble spirit. 

While Durga conforms outwardly to 
the Brahmanical ideal of womanhood, 
being depicted with a beautiful face and 
many arms wielding various weapons, 
Kali stands firmly on the margins of 
acceptability, outside what is generally 
acknowledged as orthodox. Her terrifying 
outward appearance, naked but for a gar- 
land of severed heads and a skirt of sev- 
ered limbs, holding a sword, a severed 
head and standing on Siva in a cremation 
ground, has led many to misunderstand 
her completely. Consequently, Kali is the 
most grossly misrepresented Hindu god- 
dess. Portrayed in the West as the goddess 
of death and destruction, her positive and 
subtle attributes have been conveniently 
discarded in favour of her more dramatic 
characteristics. However, the sword that 
Kali holds is not just for the destruction 
of evil but also to sever the many ties that 
bind the egotistical person to this world. 

Sakti personified by local goddesses 

To the vast number of Indians who live in 
India’s numerous villages and towns, the 
local deities, goddesses in particular, are 
more important than the deities of the 
Hindu pantheon. Many villages do have 
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shrines and festivals for Brahmanical 
deities but they are often known by dif- 
ferent names; for instance, Siva in 
Madurai in south India is called Sundar- 
esvarar. The local population may also 
place an emphasis on different character- 
istics than would be normal in main- 
stream Hinduism, since local goddesses 
are concerned with the issues that are 
important to their devotees. While god- 
desses such as Durga and Kali are eter- 
nally fighting demons and restoring 
cosmic order, local goddesses protect their 
caste group, communicate the where- 
abouts of lost cattle and find suitable jobs 
and husbands for their supplicants. They 
represent a different aspect of sakti, which 
is grounded in the mundane, a readily 
available power source for the inhabitants 
of the settlement that they reside in. 

Local goddesses are often treated as 
though they bear no relationship to the 
Brahmanical goddesses or to the concep- 
tion of sakti that all goddesses personify. 
While it is true that local goddesses cannot 
simply be considered the local equivalents 
of pan-Indian goddesses, there is, never- 
theless, a basic comprehension that all 
goddesses represent divine power and, 
furthermore, that between all goddesses 
there is some underlying correspondence. 
According to textual sources, local god- 
desses are just as much manifestations of 
the MahadevI as the Brahmanical, pan- 
Indian goddesses. The Brahmavaivarta 
Purdna and the Devi-Bhdgavatam Purdna 
both express the idea that all goddesses 
spring from one reality. According to the 
Devi-Bhdgavatam Purdna (9.1.58), ‘Every 
female in every Universe is sprung from a 
part of Sri Radha or part of a part’. In 
fact, the pan-Indian goddesses themselves 
have numerous manifestations, a point 
emphasised in the Kurtna Purdna 
(1.12.64) in the chapter in praise of Par- 
vatl. One epithet of the goddess is Eka- 
nekavibhagastha, meaning ‘stationed in 
one as well as in many divisions’. It is 
likely that the often used phrase ‘all the 


mothers are one’ may have its genesis in 
these basic correlations. 

In local settlements, there is generally 
interplay between the pan-Indian and 
local goddesses, in which attempts may be 
made to Brahmanise, Sanskritise or Hin- 
duise a local goddess. This process redu- 
ces a goddess’ overtly local characteristics, 
such as the acceptance of blood sacrifice 
and, instead, moulds her character to 
resemble more closely those of pan-Indian 
or Brahmanical deities. One part of this 
process has been termed ‘spousification’ 
(Gatwood 1985: 2), in which an indepen- 
dent goddess is ritually married, either 
temporarily, annually or - if fully 
Hinduised - permanently, to an estab- 
lished god, usually Siva. Conversely, some 
pan-Indian goddesses have been localised, 
being endowed with names and forms 
that are more popular, with their myths 
relating them to the local settlement or 
area. 

There seems to be an intimate relation- 
ship between local deities and their devo- 
tees: they know each other well as their 
lives are inextricably entwined. While the 
pan-Indian deities may be considered 
more intrinsically pure, and certainly 
more orthodox, they remain at the per- 
iphery of local life, paid homage to when 
required but not necessarily sharing the 
daily lives of the masses. Arguably, it is 
local goddesses that are most important 
in the daily workings of Hindu life. The 
day-to-day concerns of the population are 
most readily addressed to the goddesses 
close by. They are always ready to con- 
cern themselves with the problems of their 
devotees, no matter how trivial, and they 
have the power necessary to rectify them. 
Therefore, local goddesses personify the 
most immediate and accessible aspect of 
sakti, a world away from the metaphysical 
workings of sakti on the cosmic plane. 

While many ancient cultures have 
clearly had a belief in the power of a 
Mother Goddess, very few of those belief 
systems are still extant. What is fascinating 
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about Hinduism is that it has an ongoing 
tradition of goddess worship, which now 
we have moved into the twenty-first 
century is no less vital and alive. 

See also : Aditi; Advaita; Agni; Asuras; 
Atman; Avatara; Bhagavadgita; Blood 
sacrifice; Brahma; Brahman; Devi Mahat- 
mya; Dharma; Durga; Gramadevatas; 
Gunas; Indra; Indus Valley Civilisation; 
Isvara; Jiiana; Kali and Candl; Krsna; 
LaksmI, Sri; Maya; Mahabharata; Maha- 
devl; Monier-Williams, Sir Monier; Par- 
vatl; Prakrti; PrthivI; Puranas; Purusa; 
Radha; Rama; Ramayana; Saktism; Sam- 
hita; Samkhya; Sarasvatl; SIta; Siva; Sun- 
daresvarar; Tantrism; Tara; Trimurti; 
Upanisads; Usas; Vedanta; Visnu 
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SAKTISM 

Derived from sakti (‘power’, ‘energy’, 
‘strength’). 

A religious system grounded in the 
worship of the goddess as the supreme 
principle. Together with Vaisnavism and 
Saivism, Saktism is one of the major 
branches if the Hindu tradition. The 
goddess of the Sakta tradition embodies 
all possible aspects of reality. She is 
described as a compassionate mother and 
a vengeful destroyer; she is the ultimate 
refuge and the scariest of the deities; she 
is a peaceful housewife but also a fierce 
warrior; she is truth and illusion. Finally, 
she is both a transcendent principle and 
an immanent presence. Sakta goddesses 
are protective figures but some derive 
power mostly from their position as anti- 
models at the fringes of the Hindu society. 
Many Saktis are the exact opposite of the 
ideal woman (pativrata) emphasised in 
the Dharmasastras : good daughter, pious 
wife and loving mother. Sanskrit and ver- 
nacular literature as well as oral regional 
lore describe them as ambiguous figures. 
They are generally unmarried and even 
though they are called mothers they are 
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not functional mothers. If they are wor- 
shipped as healers, they can inflict diseases. 
They live in impure environments and 
deal with impure matters. Their occupa- 
tions are generally believed to be unsui- 
table for women. Their behaviour (sexual 
aggressiveness, rage and voraciousness), 
look (dishevelled hair, nakedness), orna- 
ments (severed heads, human corpses) 
and companionship (impure animals, low- 
caste or tribal people) are sordid. Saktis 
are in a constant state of pollution and so 
are their devotees. Human and animal 
sacrifices, alcoholic offerings and use of 
intoxicants are required to satisfy them. 
Notwithstanding that, Saktis are widely 
known as mothers. In this form, Saktas 
recognise the essence of their power. 

Theology 

Sakta theology can be divided in two 
forms: (1) the Sri-kula (‘family of the 
Goddess Sri') follows the smartasiitras 
(smarta, orthodox treatises grounded in 
smrti) and is strongest in South India; (2) 
the Kall-kula (‘family of Kali’) openly 
rejects the Brahmanic tradition and pre- 
vails in Northern and Eastern India. 
Apart from these differentiations, Sakta 
theology agrees with the Advaita (non- 
dualistic) and Vedanta doctrines of a 
supreme principle (Brahman) as the cause 
and the origin of everything. 

Basically monistic, Sakta theology 
looks at the Devi (goddess; MahadevI) as 
the eternal Brahman which embodies sat 
(existence), cit (consciousness) and 
ananda (bliss) (saccidananda). She gen- 
erates the sensible world by virtue of 
maya (illusion). But unlike Advaitins and 
Vedantins, Saktas describe maya as a 
conscious force which reflects the various 
aspects of the great goddess. The Vedantic 
theory of the acintya-bhedabheda-vada 
(the ‘inconceivable difference-non differ- 
ence’ between the worshipper and the 
worshipped) is ignored while Vedanta 
admits the divine origin of the human 


being, though maintaining its sub- 
stantiality on an inferior/dependent level, 
the goddess of the Saktas manifests her 
power through maya, but at the same 
time she is Maya. The Devi - though 
ontologically identified as Brahman - is 
also her various manifestations, whether 
illusory or not. The worship of the god- 
dess in Sakta cults is a theistic expression 
of devotion towards a personal deity and 
not an abstract philosophical unde- 
termined principle. Although some Sakta 
texts and philosophers admit that Sakti 
and Brahman are basically the same, 
practical discrepancies remain. While 
Advaita (non-dualism) and Dvaita (dual- 
ism) schools, respectively, stress the iden- 
tity or non-identity of the object with 
the subject, Saktas ground their theology 
on the freedom from dualism and non- 
dualism (dvaitadvaita vivarljlta). 

Although some similarities can be 
observed with other bhakta sampradayas 
(devotional schools), Saktas stress the 
importance of dichotomies as a way to 
reach perfect knowledge and obtain lib- 
eration. Renunciation (mukti) is valid 
only if validated by the experience and the 
enjoyment (bhukti) of worldly affairs, 
while knowledge (vidya) can be obtained 
only through the capacity of recognising 
illusion. According to orthodox Hindu 
systems (astika darsanas) like Samkhya, 
prakrti (nature) is determined by the 
combination of three qualities (gunas): 
sattva (brightness, virtue), rajas (activity, 
passion) and tamas (obscurity, inertness, 
ignorance). But for Saktas - who do not 
always recognise the presence of tamas in 
the creation of the gross elements and the 
subtle bodies (Devi Gita 2: 35^12) - the 
ultimate reality is the goddess who 
appears according to its own desire 
(iccha), action (kriya) and knowledge 
(jfiana) in a twofold aspect: sakti, the 
active force, which is female, and purusa, 
the inactive matter, which is male. Femi- 
nine dynamism dominating the inert 
matter is posed at the origin of the 
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creative process and embodied in multi- 
tudinous goddesses who are ultimately 
reconciled in one. 

Origin and development 

The cult of the goddess as Sakti has its 
roots in non-Vedic culture and, possibly, 
in pre-Vedic times. The study of the socio- 
economic structure and beliefs of South 
Asian scheduled tribes (adivasls), together 
with the analysis of the remnants of non- 
Vedic cultures such as those which flour- 
ished in the Indus Valley, bears witness to 
the existence of non-Vedic female deities. 
In Vedic literature there are no major 
goddesses. Indeed, in the Rgveda many 
goddess are named and praised, yet their 
role is never central. Aditi, the Vedic 
mother of the gods, PrthivI, the goddess 
of earth, Usas, the goddess of dawn, 
Ratrl, the goddess of night. Vac, the god- 
dess of speech, Sarasvatl, a river goddess, 
LaksmI the goddess of abundance, and 
Ida, the goddess of milk/butter oblation, 
are personifications of rituals and/or nat- 
ural forces, while IndranI, RudranI, etc. 
are simply the female counterparts of 
major gods. Yet notwithstanding the pre- 
dominance of a male-dominated pan- 
theon, the Rgveda (10. 125) presents one 
of the earliest hymns in which a goddess 
is independently praised and worshipped: 
the Devl-sukta (also present with slight 
variations in Atharvaveda 4. 30). The 
hymn is dedicated to Vac (the Word), a 
goddess described as the Queen who gives 
birth and maintains both human beings 
and gods. Saktas have in great considera- 
tion the Devl-sukta, which is still 
employed as an invitation before animal 
sacrifices and at the end of the homa- 
yajna (fire oblation) in honour of various 
goddesses. 

The post- Vedic period 

The post- Vedic emergence and affirma- 
tion of goddesses is not a new element. 


Vedic literature acted as a sort of inter- 
lude between non-Vedic goddesses and 
post- Vedic female deities. The cult of the 
Devi in South Asia is not recorded 
because only the Sanskrit tradition had a 
written literature but Sanskrit was not a 
universal language. When the merging of 
the Vedic culture with other traditions 
was established and Sanskrit became a 
literary lingua franca, the great tradition 
moved on to accept goddesses. In this 
sense, Sanskrit literature allowed regional 
forms of worship (mostly feminine- 
centred) to develop into institutional 
cults. During the post-Vedic period, 
marked by the birth of a variety of reli- 
gious streams (Vaisnava, Saiva but also 
Buddhism and Jainism), the presence of 
goddess worship is well attested. Kali, 
Durga, Ambika (the Mother), etc. easily 
found their place in new forms of religion. 
Although Saktis are still described as 
dangerous entities, living in impurity and 
worshipped by fierce tribes through 
obscene rituals ( Mahdbhdrata 4.6. 18), it 
is in this period that they start to acquire 
a domesticated aspect. Thanks to the 
popularity of the cult of PrthivI (the 
Earth) and her association with the god 
Visnu, other female deities started to be 
worshipped in a milder and gentler form. 
Vaisnava scriptures individuate their own 
saktis ( Visnu Purana 3.46. 17, 7.5. 31), 
while the cult of Slta, the heroine of the 
Ramayana, increases in popularity. In the 
Mahdbhdrata too, the role of DraupadI, 
wife to the five Pandavas, underlines the 
transformative attitude of female worship. 
Not by chance are both DraupadI and 
Slta regarded as originated by earth 
female deities. The rising of new social 
patterns (integration of fringe populations 
into Brahmanical society) and substantial 
economic modifications (development of 
agriculture and trades) determined the 
domestication and acquisition of non- 
Vedic goddesses. But many areas 
remained peripheral and inaccessible, a 
fact which ensured the maintenance of 
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Saktis’ most obscure and dreadful side. 
From the end of the third century, along 
with the definition of a proper theology, 
three worshipping paths can be clearly 
identified: the devotional (bhakti marga), 
the Tantric (tantrika marga) and the folk/ 
tribal one. 

The devotional path 

Devotion to the goddess is at the core of 
every form of Saktism: philosophy, theol- 
ogy, literature, sculpture, etc. The bhakti 
marga presents close analogies with Vais- 
nava and Saiva systems, yet in this case 
the efforts of the devotees are entirely 
centred on the figure of a female supreme 
deity. The relation between a bhakta 
(devotee) and the goddess can be sponta- 
neous (e.g. the goddess somehow appears 
to the devotee) or already established (e.g. 
the goddess is the family-protecting 
deity). In each case it is a personal and 
emotional tie which generally does not 
require the presence of a guru. The god- 
dess is worshipped with attributes 
(saguna) or without attributes (nirguna). 
In the former, the relationship is insti- 
tuted between a parental figure and a 
child. The devotee worships his or her 
Sakti either as a mother/mistress or as 
child/young daughter. In the latter, the 
goddess is pictured as an ocean which 
contains sat, cit and ananda, each of 
them developing into a different power. 
These are sandhinl-sakti (power of exis- 
tence), samvit-sakti (power of conscious- 
ness) and hladinl-sakti (power of bliss). 
According to the nature of the devotee, a 
number of states or moods (bhavas) can 
be experienced: such bhavas are the ulti- 
mate task of the devotional path. The 
DevT-Bhdgavata Purana (7.37.24-25) 
describes the highest degree of devotion 
(para-bhakti) in quasi- Vaisnava terms. 
The repetition of name and focus on the 
image and the attributes of the goddess 
are emphasised. The recitation of the 
Lalita Sahasranama (the ‘thousand names 


of the Goddess Lalita'), a hymn inter- 
polated as the thirty-sixth chapter of the 
Lalitopakhyana (the ‘story of Lalita’) at 
the end of the Bralvnanda Purana (tenth 
century), represents one of the most 
widespread forms of devotional worship 
of the Devi. Because of its relative free- 
dom from doctrinal bondage and lack of 
instructions from a guru, the outcome of 
the devotional approach has been long 
compared with the ecstatic phenomena 
present in other devotional streams, either 
Hindu or not. The complete abandon of 
the bhakta who experiences the condition 
of divine madness is considered the 
greatest attainment. 

The Tantric path 

This peculiar formula can be dated back 
to the tenth century ce, when customary 
practices such as puja (tangible offering), 
bolidana (sacrifice) and meditation 
(dhyana) were still performed in accor- 
dance with Brahmanical instructions and 
other sampradayas’ observances, yet they 
gradually became integrated into a corpus 
of esoteric scriptures: the Tantras. By 
stressing the importance of initiation 
(dlksa), secrecy, guru-sisya-bandhana 
(teacher-disciple relationship) and erotic 
symbolism, Tantras developed a twofold 
path of worship. On the one hand there is 
the daksinacara (right-hand method): the 
devotee considers the goddess as supreme 
principle and ultimate goal and stresses 
contemplation. On the other hand, there 
is vamacara (left-hand method), where 
great emphasis is given to ritual practice 
(sadhana), with special reference to pan- 
camakaras (or pancatattva), the five Ms: 
mudra (gestures), marnsa (meat), mai- 
thuna (sexual intercourse), rnatsya (fish) 
and madya (liquor). Sakta Tantras are 
imbued with Yoga, which happens to be 
an extremely articulate discipline. It 
involves diverse techniques, both mental 
and physical. The former include medita- 
tion, the repetition of name(s) of the 
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goddess (japa), the spell of mantras and 
the focus on yantras. The latter are bodily 
positions and exercises aimed at awaken- 
ing inner power. This is called kundalinl 
sakti and is presented as a serpent curled 
three and a half turns around the lowest 
cakra (‘discus’, here ‘subtle centre’) of the 
body. Bodily energy is dispersed in many 
channels (nadis) and the major among 
them, ida and pingala, represent worldly 
duality. By letting sakti conflux at the 
base of susumna, the principal nadi, 
which runs parallel to the spinal cord, 
kundalinl starts her awakening process 
and moves on to pierce all the seven 
cakras. According to Sakta Yoga, each 
cakra is associated with a particular god- 
dess. The sadhaka (practitioner) must 
learn how to focus on her and then be 
united with her before moving to the next 
stage. The saktis are DakinI on the 
muladhara cakra (perineum), RakinI on 
the svadhisthana cakra (genitals), LaksmI 
on the manipura cakra (navel), KakinI on 
the anahata cakra (heart), SakinI on the 
visuddha cakra (throat), HakinI on the 
ajna cakra (between the eyebrows) and 
Nirvana Sakti on the sahasrara cakra 
(above the head). When kundalinl has 
penetrated all the cakras (sat-cakra- 
bheda), the devotee has obtained perfect 
worship (siddhantacara) and becomes a 
jlvanmukti, ‘liberated while alive’. The 
dichotomies of the material world are no 
more an issue and, finally, having given up 
all bondages, the Sakta reaches the stage 
of kaulacara, the closest one to perfect 
knowledge and the state of divinity. 

The folk/tribal practice 

Saktism is one of the most common 
forms of worship among Hindu low-caste 
and tribal people. South Asian tribes 
show an overt worship of the divine fem- 
inine, yet tribal goddesses are rather dif- 
ferent from the Devls of devotional and 
yogic Saktism. The cult of folk/tribal 
goddesses is grounded in shamanic prac- 
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tices, particularly linked to ancestral 
forms of worship of the earth as the 
mother who nurtures the community and 
the abode of the dead. In tribal and folk 
contexts the power of goddesses is abso- 
lute because it is non-dependent. The 
essential traits of folk/tribal goddesses can 
be summarised by considering that: 

1 They often have no defined icono- 
graphy. Mostly represented as darkish 
stone slabs (sllas), tribal goddesses are 
the custodians of the tribe’s heritage. 
When an anthropomorphic rendering 
is given, they are not the beautiful 
maidens or pious wives of Brahmani- 
cal Hinduism. Rather, they are imaged 
as dark, ugly and, often, old. 

2 They are regarded as the mothers of 
the village. This includes non-Hindu 
people like adivasls, Muslims and 
Christians. 

3 They make show of a gendered ritual- 
ism based on both tangible offerings 
and self-offerings (fasting, self-tortures, 
etc.). 

4 Their worship sometimes requires the 
ritual killing of a victim. 

5 Their behaviour is highly unstable. 
Goddesses are protective-cum-malign. 
They can be hungry (hot) or satisfied 
(cold). 

6 They grant tangible benefits (fertility, 
good harvesting, wealth, removal of 
diseases, etc.) rather than spiritual 
relief or ultra-mundane experiences. 

7 They do not require a priestly caste. 
On the one hand, pujaris (non-brah- 
manical priests) are recruited among 
the lowest strata of the Hindu tradi- 
tional hierarchy (carpenters, sca- 
vengers, blacksmiths, winemakers, etc.). 
On the other, adivasl people employ 
shamans, healers and oracles of both 
sexes. 

Possession is one of the most common 
traits in folk/tribal Saktism. These 
episodes - often leading to trance 
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phenomena - allow individuals to deal 
with the goddess in order to satisfy per- 
sonal or collective requests. Possessions 
can be observed on the occasion of a 
scheduled festival (utsava) or big celebra- 
tion, when many devotees are simulta- 
neously possessed, or as spontaneous 
occurrences (dream, pathological or tem- 
porary possessions). In tribal environ- 
ments it is possible to find possession 
specialists: male and female shamans. 
Shamans seek direct contact with the 
goddess(es) in order to obtain tangible 
relief for the community, to placate the 
dead or to understand what the deity 
requires. Folk/tribal Saktism is still a 
living religion in peripheral rural areas. 
Brahmanical elites and governmental 
educational programmes have both 
attempted to discourage (often with the 
use of violence) many of these practices in 
that they represent ‘popular super- 
stitions’. Nevertheless, worshipping pro- 
tective-cum-malign goddesses as living 
mothers remains at the very base of the 
religious practice and experience of great 
strata of the Indian population. 

The establishing of Sakta literature 

Only from the fourth century ce, with the 
consolidation of a more intimate relation 
between Siva and the goddess Sakti, does 
religion become an established reality in 
South Asia. Saktas are no longer at the 
margin. Instead, their doctrine, religious 
practices and literature develop in more 
and more complex and original forms. 
Early Puranas indulge in myths on the 
goddess, particularly those of Siva's and 
Visnu’s consorts. The Vayu Parana (third 
to fifth century ce) is one of the first to 
mention the myth of Satl, one of the most 
important for the Saktis, while in the 
Visnu Purana (fourth century ce) great 
emphasis is given to the goddess as Sri, 
NarayanI or LaksmI. But along with the 
incorporation of a constructive mythol- 
ogy of the goddess, Saktis continue to 


display their fierce nature. Terrifying god- 
desses are mentioned in an increasing 
number of Puranas as well as in the epic. 
At the end of the first millennium ce this 
association became the object of great 
inspiration. With the birth of new forms 
of worship grounded in traditional 
schools but focused on esoteric teachings 
and scriptures, the Tantras, the worship of 
the goddess develops new approaches. 
Tantras differ from other sectarian scrip- 
tures in that they reject the authority of 
the Veda. The earliest of them were writ- 
ten shortly before the tenth century ce. 
Both Saivas and Saktas consider Tantras 
as revelation. Usually they are built in a 
dialogical form and, according to the 
structure, they can be Agamas or Nigama. 
In the former instance, Siva acts as a guru 
and imparts knowledge through the ques- 
tions posed by the Devi. In the latter, it is 
the goddess who shows the ways to suc- 
ceed in sadhana. Saiva Tantras have been 
divided in 28 Agamas and 108 Updgama 
(secondary Agamas), while Sakta Tantras 
are traditionally believed to be 77 Agamas. 
Although they might include myths of 
different origin, they do not develop a 
specific subject. They generally deal with 
practical methods to gain supernatural 
powers and be united with the goddess: 
alchemy, mantra, yantra, mudra, japa, 
dhyana, yogic practices and magic. Tan- 
tric gurus, practitioners and yogins con- 
tributed to the acquisition of antisocial 
practices, most of them inherited by the 
lore of tribal people, in Sakta esoteric 
scriptures. Hence the birth of a whole lit- 
erary imagery in which the Sakta practi- 
tioner indulges in dangerous sexual 
dalliances with outcaste or tribal women 
clearly substituting for the great goddess. 
Between the fourth and the tenth century 
ce, mainly in remote eastern areas 
(Bengal, Orissa and Assam), collective 
forms of worship of the goddess 
appeared. Among these the most popular 
are the saptamatrkas (the ‘seven mothers’) 
and the dasa-mahavidyas (the ‘ten 
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supreme [forms of] knowledge’). In the 
DevT Mahatmya, as well as in other San- 
skrit sources, the seven mothers are iden- 
tified with goddesses who are produced in 
moments of crisis from the bodies of 
major gods. These are Vaisnavl from 
Visnu, BrahmanI from Brahma, Kaumarl 
from Karttikeya (Skanda), AindrI (or 
IndranI) from Indra, Mahesvarl from 
Siva, NarasimhI from Narasimha and 
Varahl from Varaha. But in the DevT 
Mahatmya (8.22) the seven mothers are 
inscribed in a larger myth, possibly of 
non-Vedic origin, and the most powerful 
deity is Kali, a sakti produced by the 
great goddess herself: Durga. Further, 
Durga admits that all these goddesses are 
just different aspects of her and eventually 
she absorbs them, including Kali, into 
herself (DevT Mahatmya 10.2-5). 

The cult of the dasa mahavidyas is 
more articulate. The ten manifestations of 
the great goddess are usually compared to 
the ten incarnations (avataras) of Visnu. 
These are Kali, Tara, Tripura-Sundarl 
(also called SodasI), Bhuvanesvarl, Chin- 
namasta, Bhairavl, Dhumavatl, Bagala- 
mukhl, Matangl and Kamala. There are 
no written sources on the origin of this 
cult (Kinsley 1997: 22). According to the 
Mahabhagavata Purana (which refers to 
itself as Parvatl Gita) and the Brhad- 
dharma Purana (both composed in east- 
ern India around the fourteenth century 
ce) these goddesses are manifestations of 
Satl, who uses them to control Siva. In 
the Devl-Bhdgavata Purana (7.28) the ten 
mahavidyas spring out from the body of 
MahadevI (the ‘Great Goddess’) in order 
to fight demons. More generally, they are 
celebrated in written and oral lore as 
manifestations of Siva’s wives (Satl, Par- 
vatl) or independent saktis (Durga, Kali) 
who try to restrain or dominate a male 
figure, usually Siva, and eventually 
embody the Universe in all its aspects. 
With the spread of these myths, Saktis 
reinforce their antisocial aspect but at the 
same time they strengthen a theological 


approach which stresses the unity of the 
primordial feminine principle in a multi- 
form and ambiguous way. 

The medieval period 

Between the eleventh and the sixteenth 
century, Saktas had to face the arrival 
and establishment of the Muslims and the 
massive popularity of Vaisnava devotional 
schools. During this period, Saivism 
became even more blended with Sakta 
doctrine. The development of Tantrism 
favoured this process. Although Sakta 
and Tantra literature often overlap, it has 
to be maintained that Tantras can be 
Vaisnava, Saiva, Bauddha (Buddhist) and 
Sakta. Sakta Tantric texts have been con- 
tinuously arranged according to sectarian 
motivations rather than a theoretical 
approach. Early Tantras were divided 
according to the pltha schema, i.e. the 
geographical location of the holy site of 
pilgrimage related to the myth of the dis- 
memberment of Satl to which the text 
refers. A later classification simply divides 
Tantric texts into four amnayas (lines of 
transmission): Trika (worshipped deities: 
Para, Apara, Parapara, the threefold 
aspect of the Devi), Krama (worshipped 
deity: Kali), the Kubjika (worshipped 
deity: KundalinI) and Srlvidya (wor- 
shipped deity: Tripura-Sundarl or Lalita). 
Whatever their origin, Sakta Tantric texts 
agree in describing Siva as a limit and a 
restraint, while Sakti personifies both the 
power to create and the power to free 
from the bondage of the material world. 
The centrality of the female power had a 
great impact on contemporary theological 
and philosophical speculations. Buddhist 
Tantras developed their own ritual prac- 
tice around the duality expressed by 
prajna (knowledge) and upaya (method), 
the female and male principles. Vaisnava 
ideas too have been greatly influenced by 
Saktism. The cult of Jagannatha in Orissa 
emphasised the presence of Subhadra 
among her brothers Krsna and Balarama. 
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Radha developed a multiform character 
too. In the Bhagavata Parana (ninth to 
eleventh century), in the Gitagovinda of 
Jayadeva (twelfth century), in the Brah- 
mavaivarta Purana (thirteenth century) 
and in the many devotional Padavalis 
(‘lines’ or ‘series’ of verses) especially 
written by Vaisnava Gaudiyas and Saha- 
jiyas (Sahaja Yoga), Radha became the 
focus of new speculations and, in some 
instances, like the Radhavallabhis, the 
actual object of goddess worship. 

From the fourteenth century onwards, 
great production of Sakta texts can be 
observed. These are divided in git as 
(praise to the goddess), mdhdtmyas 
(ritual manuals), Upanisads and Puranas. 
Although the first two might overlap in 
some respects, every scripture maintains 
its own peculiar traits. Between the 
twelfth and the fifteenth century the eight 
Sakta Upanisads were written: Tripura-, 
Bahvricha-, Saubhagya-Laksmi-, Sarasvatl- 
Rahasya-, Tripur a-Tapini-, Devi-, Bha- 
vana- and Sitd- Upanisad. A ninth one, the 
Annapurna Upanisad, is occasionally 
mentioned. The most important Sakta 
Puranas are also written in this period: 
the Kdlikci Parana, the Devi- Bhagavata 
Purana and the Devi Parana. These texts 
offer a variegated description of the pat- 
terns of worship of the Devi. Ritual 
theological speculations and regional 
beliefs are given and explained through a 
number of myths. Great emphasis is also 
given to the goddess as a primordial force 
(Adya-Sakti), and the importance of the 
sakta plthas (holy sites) as places of pil- 
grimage (tlrthayatra) is established. Sakta 
texts and Sakta Tantra continued to be 
written in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries yet they assume a more spec- 
ulative structure. A rich literature of 
commentaries is also issued. Tantras and 
Puranas are interpreted and debated and 
the whole Tantric corpus is arranged in 
five subhdgamas (practice for knowledge 
and liberation), sixty-four kauldgamas 
(practices to gain supernatural powers) 


and eight misragamas (meant for both 
liberation and magic purposes) (Bhatta- 
charyya 1974: 187). The Srlvidya theolo- 
gical school of South India is particularly 
active in this period. Its philosophical 
implant maintains a monistic metaphysics 
which identifies the ultimate reality with 
the Devi (here called Lalita-Tripur- 
asundarl), and even though its scriptures 
develop from the texts of the Srlkula, it 
reflects the Advaita tradition of Sankara 
(788-820 ce). Great theologians like 
Bhaskaracarya and Nagoji Bhatta (seven- 
teenth century) contributed to make of 
the Srlvidya one of the most prolific 
Sakta schools. Among the major scripture 
of the Srlvidya, it is worth mentioning the 
Yoginihrdaya (c. eleventh century), a 
speculative treatise which was followed by 
many commentaries in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Modern and contemporary Saktism 

From the second half of the eighteenth 
century, Saktism undergoes a period of 
great change. Poets like Ramprasad Sen 
(c. 1718-75) and Kamalakanta Bhat- 
tacharya (c. 1769-1821) describe in their 
verses their love for a goddess who is 
infinite love and terrible wrath, but who 
always represents the ultimate shelter, the 
mother. On the one hand, it is possible to 
observe the definitive incorporation of the 
figure of Kali, together with Durga and 
Parvatl/Uma in the Sakta common ima- 
gery. On the other, Saktism acquires a 
new social fagade. The myths of the god- 
dess are employed as models for social 
struggles (emancipation of women, widow 
remarriage, the fight against arranged 
marriage and the struggle for indepen- 
dence). Saktis become models of virtue, 
especially in Bengal, where the local 
Renaissance gives birth to a new season 
of Sakta literature. Sakta themes hap- 
pened to be employed at all levels in the 
arts. Even non-Sakta thinkers and artists 
such as Bharatcandra Ray (1712-60), 
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Nilakantha Mukhopadhyaya ( 1 841— 

1912), Girish Candra Ghose (1844-1912), 
Dasarathi Ray (1807-57), Michael Mad- 
husudan Datta (1824-73), Rabindranath 
Tagore (1861-1941) and Najrul Islam 
(1899-1976) somehow adhered to this 
trend. But the affirmation of Saktism was 
not always free from problems. The wor- 
ship of the goddess, especially in her ugly 
and terrible forms, remained linked to her 
antisocial and impure origins. For this 
reason, esoteric practitioners seeking 
supernatural powers, such as revolution- 
aries, nationalists and criminals too, 
looked at the Saktis as their personal 
deities. 

The duality of the goddess remains 
vivid in Indian culture. She is both the 
goddess of the Thugs (the cult of stran- 
glers who worshipped Kali) and the 
inspiring mother of Rammohan Roy 
(1772-1833) and Bankim Chandra Chat- 
terjee (1838-94). Also, with the advent of 
Marxist ideologies in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Saktism and Tantrism start to be 
considered as ‘liberating philosophies’, a 
role which is still greatly debated (Urban 
2003: 200). Along with the politicisation 
of Saktism, the cult of the goddess gained 
international acknowledgement thanks to 
the contribution of saints and mystics like 
Sri Ramakrishna (1836-86), Aurobindo 
Ghose (1872-1950) and Swami Viveka- 
nanda (1863-1902). Ramakrishna, heir to 
the tradition of Ramprasad Sen, devel- 
oped a mystic approach to the goddess 
which allowed him to theorise the identity 
of all form of religions. Both the trans- 
cendent and the immanent reality are 
embodied by the figure of the great 
mother Kali. Ramakrishna’s teaching was 
further developed by Vivekananda, who 
employed the Sakta common imagery and 
the Vedantic theories in a more practical 
way, transforming Saktism into a huma- 
nitarian and universal religion. Sakta 
Tantrism was at the base of other teachers 
like Vama Ksepa (c. 1843-1911), who 
developed Ramakrishna’s universalistic 


approach according to the Tantras, and 
Sri Aurobindo, who saw in the Saktis the 
only way to experience both the transfor- 
mation and the consequence of transfor- 
mation in order to transcend and attain 
liberation in all its possible meanings. 

In the twentieth century new forms of 
Saktism emerged, particularly in Dia- 
spora Hinduism and within new forms of 
religions. The cult of the goddess has been 
interpreted from a number of viewpoints: 
feminism, psychoanalysis, structuralism, 
postmodernism, etc. Ultimately, with the 
increasing diffusion of the World Wide 
Web Saktism has become a global phe- 
nomenon. Yoga books and teachers 
explaining how to awaken kundalinl and 
Tantra-inspired sex manuals can be found 
everywhere. The social and political 
exploitation of Sakta imagery (Saktis as 
symbols of military power or self-deter- 
mination) and massive employment of the 
Devi iconography in the advertising busi- 
ness are common phenomena in India. In 
this milieu the goddess of the Saktas still 
conserves her original ambiguity and - in 
a broader context - remains the mother of 
everybody. 

See also : Aditi; Advaita; Astika and Nas- 
tika; Avataras; Balarama; Bhakti; Bhe- 
dabheda; Blood sacrifice; Brahma; 
Brahman; Brahmanism; Buddhism, rela- 
tionship with Hinduism; Chatterjee, 
Bankim Chandra; Devi Mahatmya; Dhar- 
masastras; Diaspora; DIksa; DraupadI; 
Durga; Ghose, Aurobindo; Gunas; Guru; 
Indus Valley Civilisation; Internet; Jagan- 
natha; Jainism, relationship with Hinduism; 
JIvanmukta; Kali and Candl; Krsna; Kun- 
dalinl Yoga; LaksmI, Sri; Languages; 
Mahabharata; MahadevI; Mahavidyas; 
Mantra; Maya; Nationalism; Pancama- 
kara; Pandavas; Parvatl; Pativrata and 
Patiparamesvara; Possession; Prthivi; Puja; 
Puranas; Radha; Ramakrishna, Sri; 
Ramayana; Roy, Rammohan; Religious 
specialists; Saccidananda; Sacred Texts; 
Saddarsana; Sahaja Yoga; Saivism; Sakti; 
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Samhita; Sankara; Samkhya; Sampradaya; 

Saptamatrkas; Sarasvatl; Satl; SIta; 

Skanda; Smarta; Subhadra; Tagore, 

Rabindranath; Tantras; Tantrism; Tlr- 

thayatra (Pilgrimage); Uma; Upanisads; 

Usas; Utsava; Vaisnavism; Veda; Vedanta; 

Visnu; Vivekananda, Swami; Yantra; Yoga; 

Yogi 

Fabrizio M. Ferrari 
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SALIG RAM, RAI 

An influential successor of Shiv Dayal Singh, 
the founder of the Radhasoami traditions. 
Amongst the six successors, Rai Salig 
Ram was arguably the most successful, and 
his satsang, established in Peepal Mandi, 
Agra, attracted more disciples than his 
own guru and arguably eclipsed even the 
efforts of Jaimal Singh in the Punjab. 

More than anyone, Rai Salig Ram 
established the Radhasoamis as a distinct 
religious tradition. Not only publishing his 
guru’s main text, Sar Bachan, he went on 
to develop the teachings into a coherent 
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theology that separated Radhasoami from 
other mediaeval nirguna bhaktis such as 
Kablr or Nanak. He argued that Shiv 
Dayal Singh was the first complete incar- 
nation of God to appear on the earth and 
was thus presenting a new message to the 
human race. Not all the rival successors 
agreed with this interpretation but David 
Lane argues that Rai Salig Ram was the 
St Paul of Radhasoami traditions, pro- 
viding the coherence for the development 
of an autonomous religion (see David 
Lane, http://vclass.mtsac.edu940/adiem/ 
gurul.htm). 

See also: Bhakti; Kablr; Radhasoami 
Satsang 
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SAMADHI 

See: Astanga Yoga 

SAMAVARTANA 

This samskara, or rite of passage, marks 
the end of the period of studentship 
(brahmacarya), making it a type of gra- 
duation ceremony, after which the student 
returns to his home before entering the 
next phase of life, that of becoming a 
married householder (grhasthin). The 
main rite is a ceremonial bath, or snana, 
and the graduate was called a snataka, 
one who has completed this bath. The 
dharma texts list three types of snataka: 
the vidya-snataka, who has completed the 
entire course of study but has not 
remained in residence at the guru’s house 
for the entire prescribed period (usually 
sixteen years); the vrata-snataka, who has 


observed all his vows (vrata) and spent 
the required number of years at the guru’s 
house but has not completed the course 
of study; and the ubhaya-snataka, the 
best of the students, who has both com- 
pleted (ubhaya) the full course and has 
remained with the guru for the full term. 

The ritual begins with the student 
spending the morning shut in a room. 
According to the Bharadvaja-Grhyasutra, 
this is because he has built up such great 
lustre from his studies that the sun would 
be insulted by his presence. Then he 
emerges, grasps the feet of his guru and 
pays his respects to the guru’s fire by pla- 
cing some fuel on it. Eight vessels of 
consecrated water, some of them scented, 
have been prepared for his grand bath. He 
then casts off into water the accoutre- 
ments of his studentship, including his 
belt, his deerskin and his staff. He then 
cleanses himself thoroughly, shaves, cuts 
his nails, dons new undyed white gar- 
ments, bathes with the prepared water and 
receives flowers, garlands, ornaments, col- 
lyrium, earrings, umbrella, turban, shoes 
and a mirror. The teacher then feeds him 
a mixture of honey, ghee and yogurt 
(madhuparka), and the student gives the 
teacher a large payment. The snataka 
then proceeds to a learned assembly on a 
chariot or an elephant. He is now pre- 
pared for his future as a householder 
among the learned. In recent historical 
times, the samavartana has become 
absorbed into either the upanayana or the 
marriage ceremonies (vivaha), and most 
of these rites are not performed or are 
performed symbolically. 

See also: Brahmacarya; Garhasthya; 

Grhyasutra; Guru; Samskara; Vivaha; Vrata 

Frederick M. Smith 
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Pandey, R.J. 1969. Hindu Samskaras. Delhi: 

Motilal Banarsidass, 146-52. 

SAMAVEDA 

See : Samhita 

SAMHITA 

Samhita , meaning ‘collection’, refers to 
the text of a Veda as handed down by a 
particular school of reciters. It usually 
excludes the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and 
Upanisads, so that the Rgveda Samhita, 
for instance, consists of the hymns only. 
There is only one samhita of the Rgveda, 
though in ancient times there were five. 
The Samaveda has three, though two of 
them differ only a little, and the Atharva- 
veda two. The Black Yajurveda has three, 
containing not only the words spoken in 
the ritual but brahmana material as well. 
In the White Yajurveda there are two 
recensions of the Vdjasaneyi Samhita 
(Gonda 1975: 16, 313, 272, 318; Howard 
1977: 10). 

The Rgveda Samhita has attracted spe- 
cial interest as the oldest text in any 
Indian language and one of the world's 
monuments of ancient poetry. It is a col- 
lection of 1,028 poems (sukta), con- 
ventionally called ‘hymns’, of around ten 
verses on average, and in most cases 
addressed to a particular deity. The spe- 
cial term for these verses is rc; hence the 
name Rgveda. There is no satisfactory 
complete English translation; Griffith 
(1889-92), in verse, is dated, but there are 
selections (Bose 1966; O’Flaherty 1981). 
The Samaveda Samhita also contains 
hymns, but its most important part is not 
the verses, 95 per cent of which are selec- 
ted from the Rgveda, but the tunes 
(saman) to which they are sung. The 
samans are still sung, though the music 
may have changed over the centuries 
(Howard 1977). The Yajurveda Samhita 
contains ritual utterances (yajus), some in 
verse but most in prose. The Atharvaveda 


Samhita (trans. Whitney 1905) is a collec- 
tion of hymns, with some prose pieces, 
used in private rituals for cures, fertility of 
humans, animals and crops, victory, the 
infliction of harm on enemies and so on. 

Most of the Rgveda Samhita, unlike the 
Yajurveda and Samaveda, is not arranged 
with reference to ritual, but with reference 
to families of rsis. It is divided into ten 
mandalas (literally ‘circles’, but con- 
ventionally called ‘books’), and each of 
mandalas 2-7 is a collection of hymns 
revealed, or from a historical point of 
view composed, by members of a parti- 
cular lineage of rsis. Only mandala 9 
appears to have been compiled for a par- 
ticular ritual context, the pressing of soma. 

The samhitd-pdtha of a Vedic text is the 
version in which it is recited (or written) 
continuously, as distinct from the pada- 
patha (‘word recitation’), in which the 
words are separated to clarify their gram- 
matical forms. The word samhita is also 
used in the titles of some non- Vedic texts, 
such as the Pdhcardtra Samhitds and the 
Bhat Samhita, a work on jyotisa. The 
Bhagavata Parana refers to itself as a 
samhita. 

See also-. Aranyakas; Brahmanas; Jyotisa; 
Paiicaratras; Puranas; Rsi; Soma; Upani- 
sads; Veda 

Dermot Killingley 
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SAMKHYA 

Samkhya is one of the six systems of 
Indian philosophy (Saddarsana). The 
fundamental dualism described in its 
definitive classical presentation in the 
Sdmkhyakdrika of Isvarakrsna contrasts 
with the absolute monism of Advaita 
Vedanta and the idealism and nihilism of 
certain Buddhist schools. The assertion 
that the cause of the universe is insentient 
(Sdmkhyakdrika 14) and is instigated to 
create for multiple passive witnessing 
selves ( Sdmkhyakdrika 31) contrasts with 
the attribution of agency to an omnipo- 
tent creator by Nyaya and theistic Hin- 
duism. With all of these it has engaged in 
debate since its earliest systematic pre- 
sentations and has been rejected as unor- 
thodox and heretical. Yet its distinction 
between a silent witnessing transcendent 
consciousness and an active insentient 
manifest nature is represented by numer- 
ous theistic movements in India by the 
pairing of male and female deities. It has 
deeply influenced Saiva, Sakta and Tan- 
tric doctrines and practices, and even the 
ideals of dispassion depicted in Vaisnava 
texts such as Srldhara’s commentary on 
the Bhdgavata Purdtna. 

Classical Samkhya 

Knowledge of manifest (vyakta) nature, 
unmanifest (avyakta) nature and the 
knower is necessary in order for a person 
to destroy suffering that arises from 
bodily, natural or supernatural causes 
finally and completely. Technology based 
upon empirical science, such as medical 
treatment, and on religious scripture, such 
as sacrifices, succeeds only in temporarily 
eliminating specific sources of discomfort. 


SAMKHYA 

Three means of knowledge (Pramanas) 
are accepted as valid: direct perception 
(drsta), inference (anumana) and the 
verbal testimony of a reliable source 
(aptavacana). While direct perception and 
inference based upon it provide knowl- 
edge of manifest nature, inference based 
upon analogy and verbal testimony are 
accepted as valid means of evidence con- 
cerning objects beyond the range of direct 
perception. Knowledge of entities beyond 
direct perception, such as the unmanifest 
material cause of manifest nature, is 
thereby justified by inferring causes from 
their effects. The effect exists in its mate- 
rial cause prior to its manifestation. In 
this manner it is possible to attain 
knowledge of the ultimate causes of 
human experience in order to eliminate 
suffering completely and finally. 

Human experience is the effect of the 
manifestation of unmanifest original 
nature (Prakrti). Prakrti manifests for the 
purpose of allowing each of many selves 
(Purusa) to experience nature and ulti- 
mately to attain isolation from nature 
(kaivalya). While the Purusa, con- 
ceptualised as masculine, is merely an 
inactive witness to all the experience that 
Prakrti channels through the faculties of 
knowledge and ultimately through the 
intellect for the Purusa to experience, 
Prakrti, conceptualised as feminine, yet 
insentient, undertakes every aspect of the 
activity, teleologically motivated to supply 
Purusa’s experience and ultimate libera- 
tion. Not only does she perform what 
appears to be objective and external to 
the body, but her evolutes constitute all 
the faculties of the personality that 
appear to be subjective due to ignorance. 
These include the intellect (mahat/ 
buddhi), the individuality (ahamkara) 
and the mind (manas), which comprise 
the internal organ (antahkarana), and 
the senses, organs of action and the 
basic elements. All these together con- 
stitute the subtle body (lingasarlra). Basic 
elements evolve the gross elements that 
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constitute the body and external material 
objects. 

By virtue of conjunction with a Purusa, 
the intellect, which is an insentient evolute 
of Prakrti, seems to be conscious; and the 
Purusa, which is indifferent and inactive, 
seems to act, which is solely a function of 
Prakrti. The faculties of experience pre- 
sent all experience to the intellect, which 
is the finest evolute of insentient Prakrti, 
which in turn presents them to the senti- 
ent silent witness, Purusa. Through var- 
ious proportions of the three gunas, 
Prakrti manifests various dispositions in 
the intellect (mahat/buddhi) which dis- 
pose a person to be good or bad, smart or 
stupid, dispassionate or emotional, and 
powerful or weak. Fifty varieties of dis- 
positions create tendencies in the person 
towards various experiences and various 
behaviour during life. Housed in the 
subtle body, after death they are carried 
through transmigration to determine the 
structure of a new body and the experi- 
ences of the next life in a cycle of death 
and suffering (samsara). 

Prakrti, however, conducts not only 
those activities that bind Purusa but also 
those that liberate him. The knowledge of 
the distinction between the self and 
nature that ultimately allows him to attain 
kaivalya is one of the functions of the 
intellect. When this knowledge is estab- 
lished in the intellect, the same nature 
that manifests to provide enjoyment to 
the self desists from manifestation to free 
the self from suffering. 

The term 

The meaning of the term samkhya (‘knowl- 
edge, deliberation, number’: sam, ‘toge- 
ther, complete’, + khya, ‘see, know’, pass, 
‘appear’, caus. ‘make known, tell’) has 
been variously interpreted to mean relating 
to knowledge, discernment (Eliade 1969: 
367) or enumeration (Larson and Bhatta- 
charya 1987: 3, 48). While the philosophical 
system is concerned with the enumeration 


of basic constituents, such as the three 
gunas, and the twenty-five constituents of 
Prakrti, its ultimate goal, kaivalya, is 
contingent upon thorough knowledge of 
Prakrti and its discrimination from Purusa. 

Pre- and proto-Samkhya 

A number of ideas present in systematic 
classical Samkhya can be traced to 
ancient Indian philosophical speculation 
in Vedic hymns and Upanisads , but Sam- 
khya is first mentioned, along with Yoga, 
as a means to liberation from bondage in 
Svetasvatara Upanisad 6.13 (c. 400-200 bce). 
At about the beginning of the Common 
Era, the Carakasamhita, the Moksadharma 
Parvan (12.168-320) and Bhagavadgita in 
the Mahabharata , and Asvaghosa’s Bud- 
dhacarita present early and less systema- 
tised versions of Samkhya and Yoga 
doctrines. Many passages differ in essen- 
tial details from classical Samkhya. For 
instance, Carakasamhita and the state- 
ments of Pancasikha in the Moksadharma 
Parvan identify unmanifest Prakrti with a 
single Purusa, departing from the essen- 
tial dualism of the classical system. 

Early and late Samkhya 

Texts claim Kapila as the founding sage, 
and mention a number of teachers that 
precede Isvarakrsna. Some of them are 
associated with cited passages and stories; 
others are known only by their names. 
Medieval Samkhya works (c. 1350-1500 ce) 
include the brief Tattvasamasasutra and 
the Samkhyasutra, consisting of 527 sutras, 
on both of which commentaries were com- 
posed. Aniruddha (1464 ce) composed the 
Sdmkhyasutravrtti (c. 1500 ce), upon which 
draws Vijnanabhiksu’s synthetic Sdm- 
khyapravacanabhdsya (c. 1550-1600 ce). 

See also : Advaita; Ahamkara; Antahkar- 
ana; Bhagavadgita; Gunas; Isvarakrsna; 
Kaivalya; Kapila; Lihgasarira; Mahabharata; 
Mahat; Manas; Nyaya; Prakrti; Pramanas; 
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Puranas; Purusa; Saddarsana; Saivism; 

Saktism; Samhita; Samkhyakarikas; Sani- 

sara; Tantrism; Upanisads; Vaisnavism; 

Vedanta; Vijnanabhiksu; Yoga 

Peter M. Scharf 
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SAMKHYA- YOGA 

van Buitenen, J.A.B. 1957. ‘Studies in Sam- 
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SAMKHYA-YOGA 

Samkhya is one of the six schools of 
Indian philosophy (saddarsana) and its 
development as a system of thought is 
attributed to Kapila in the sixth century 
bce. The term samkhya is associated with 
concepts such as enumeration based on 
calculation and more generally discern- 
ment, and the main preoccupation of 
samkhya is the distinguishing of Prakrti 
(Matter) from Purusa (Spirit or Con- 
sciousness). In its classical form samkhya 
is considered to be an atheistic philoso- 
phy; in the Bhagavadgttd, for example, 
the doctrine of samkhya is seen more 
generally as the discipline of knowledge, 
the means to attaining enlightenment, 
and is associated with Jnana Yoga. The 
use of the term yoga is itself rather fluid 
in texts such as the Bhagavadgttd and this 
can be confusing when trying to consider 
specific schools or approaches to yoga 
from the more general use of the term as 
simply a method or means. Consequently 
we have the association of Samkhya-Yoga 
with both Jnana Yoga and Raja Yoga 
and at the same time discussions which 
oppose Yoga (as a particular form of 
spiritual discipline) with Samkhya as an 
atheistic school of philosophy. However, 
the metaphysical view of Samkhya 
with the idea of refining understanding 
through discernment in order to achieve 
kaivalya (aloneness or the awareness of 
Purusa) has close parallels with Raja 
Yoga. 

See also : Bhagavadglta; Jnana (as path); 
Kaivalya; Kapila; Prakrti; Purusa; Raja 
Yoga; Saddarsana; Samkhya 

Vivienne Baumfield 
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SAMKHYAKARIKAS 

The Sdmkhyakarikd of Isvarakrsna is the 
definitive text of classical Samkhya, per- 
haps dating from as early as the second 
century ce but probably c.350 450 ce 
(Larson and Bhattacharya 1987: 136). 
Together with a commentary, it was 
translated into Chinese by Paramartha 
557-69 ce (Eliade 1969: 369). The text 
consists of 72-73 karikas, ‘verses’, in 
Arya metre, though 63, 72-73 may be 
later additions (Larson and Bhattacharya 
1987: 151). Early commentaries on it 
include the Sdmkhyasaptativrtti, ‘com- 
ment on the seventy verses on Samkhya’ 
(sixth century). Verses 71 and following 
relate that Isvarakrsna summarised the 
doctrines of a longer work, no longer 
extant, that either dealt with sastitantra, 
‘sixty topics’, or was so called. Major 
commentaries on it include the YuktidT- 
pikd (c. 510-750) and Vacaspati Misra’s 
TattvakaumudT (c. 976 ce). 

See also-. Isvarakrsna; Samkhya; Vacaspati 
Misra 
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SAMNYASA 

The word samnyasa literally means to 
cast aside and is used in this literal sense 
in the Bhagavadgita (e.g. 5.13). Its literal 
sense, however, often yields to the more 
conventional sense of the fourth stage of 
life in the Hindu scheme of things, which 
is entered upon by casting away the 
domestic fires, or, figuratively, the bonds 
of domestic life, in favour of wandering 
alone. Thereafter a person passes his life 
absorbed in the contemplation of the 
ultimate reality until his death ( Man - 
usmrti 6.96). Equanimity in all circum- 
stances in the basic virtue to be cultivated 
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in this stage of life ( Manusmrti 6.44). It is 
possible to enter this stage of life imme- 
diately after the first, that of brahma- 
carya, in exceptional circumstances, as in 
the case of the famous Sankara (c. eighth 
century ce). 

Renunciation of the world in search of 
the ultimate is stated or implied in the 
Chandogya (2.23) and Brhadaranyaka 
(2.4.1) Upanisads but it is not clear if this 
implies samnyasa as a settled stage of life. 
Its formal enumeration as the fourth stage 
is first found in the Jabalopanisad (4). A 
few debated points within the Hindu tra- 
dition regarding samnyasa pertain to: ( 1 ) 
whether only brahmanas are entitled to it 
or male members of all the three higher 
castes; (2) whether, in theory or practice, 
it is permitted to sudras and women; (3) 
whether one follows set rules like those of 
any stage of life or is set free from all 
rules whatever; and (4) whether formal 
samnyasa is necessary for moksa or whe- 
ther internal renunciation suffices. 

See also-. Bhagavadglta; Brahniacarya; 
Brahmanas; Sankara; Upanisads; Varna; 
Women, status of 

Arvind Sharma 
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SAMPRADAYA 

A sampradaya is a distinct religious tra- 
dition; its central teachings have been 
handed down from the original founder, a 
guru or possibly deity, through a lineage 
of spiritual successors, all of whom have 


SAMPRADAYA 

shaped the religious lives of its devotees. 
Sampradaya can be translated as that 
which ‘is handed over’ (Eschmann 2001: 
111), and although the term sect is often 
used as a rough equivalent (Flood 1996: 
34), this tends to refer to the Christian 
notion of heterodoxy. Whilst many sam- 
pradaya advocate social and doctrinal 
change, including transgressing caste and 
gender barriers, it is the very absence of a 
centralised Hindu orthodoxy that enables 
sampradayas to become accepted Hindu 
traditions, often attaining some measure 
of orthodoxy (Eschmann 2001: 111). 

The individuals who establish the line- 
age of spiritual leadership will be wor- 
shipped for their divine personality, 
wisdom and ability to bestow divine grace 
upon their devotees. The line of guru 
succession is crucial in establishing spiri- 
tual authenticity for the sampradaya 
(Flood 1996: 34), with gurus acting as the 
bearers of distinct teachings and inter- 
preters of the traditions’ scriptures for the 
lay communities. Many of a sampradaya’s 
religious activities will revolve around the 
monastic order, which often resides at the 
established centre of worship. 

Many sampradaya are established on a 
regional basis and, whilst some might be 
classed as New Religious Movements or 
recent social reform movements, many 
claim direct and venerable roots from 
their founding saints or gurus. The tea- 
chers of Sankaras’ sampradaya, estab- 
lished in the ninth century, continue to 
pass on his ideas today in Puri and Kan- 
clpura, whereas the teachings of Madhva 
(thirteenth-century) have been passed on 
to the International Society for Krishna 
Consciousness (ISKCON) via the charis- 
matic Bengali Vaisnava Caitanya (1385 
1533). The Push Marga continue to take 
refuge in Krsna as taught by another six- 
teenth-century Bhakti Vaisnava, Vallabha, 
hugely popular in North India and the 
Gujarat region (Dwyer 1994: 172). 

Most sampradayas recognise and refer 
to the classical scriptures and philosophical 
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samsAra 

schools. Sampradaya will, however, dis- 
tinguish themselves by commenting upon 
and reinterpreting the scriptures found 
within the Hindu canon. Many sampra- 
daya compile their own specific literature, 
often written in regional languages, intro- 
ducing new elements and thoughts in 
their texts, for example Swami Narayana 
Sampradaya, who produced the Siksdpa- 
tri (Eschmann 2001: 114). 

See also: Bhakti; Caitanya; Caste; Guru; 
Kancipura; International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness; Krsna; Madhva; 
Pusti Marga; Sankara; Swami Narayana 
Sampradaya; Vaisnavism; Vallabha 
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SAMSARA 

The term samsara literally means ‘pas- 
sage’, as in passing through a succession 
of states. The common translation is 
‘cycle of lives’ or transmigration. This 
concept is closely related to two other 
concepts: karma and Moksa (liberation). 
The concept of a cycle of lives is shared 
with Buddhism and Jainism. 

This concept may have originated in the 
fear of repeated death. The earliest 
notions of life after death in the Vedic 
hymns seem to suggest that life was fol- 
lowed by an afterlife. However, fears that 
this too might have an end may have led 
to speculations of repeated death and 
birth. By the time of early Upanisads, 
speculation centred on the idea that 


different fates pertained to different 
individuals. 

In the Chandogya Upanisad, after death 
the atman (self) is accompanied by prana 
(breath) and subtle matter. Two possibi- 
lities for passage were available: one pas- 
sage was directed by the way of the 
fathers (pitryana), the other by the way of 
the gods (devayana). The way of the 
fathers was the view of basic transmigra- 
tion: the self of the deceased went up 
from the smoke of the funeral pyre to the 
moon, transferred to the clouds, rained 
on the earth, became a seed in the 
ground, which became food, which in 
turn was eaten and became semen in men, 
who procreated by means of this semen. 
The other passage, called ‘of the gods’, 
leads past the clouds, past the known 
universe, beyond the sun, to a special 
place without sorrow, pain or concern. 
From here there was no return. 

The accompaniments of the transmi- 
grating self have been studied, for exam- 
ple, by the Samkhya teachers, who defined 
them as a subtle body (suksmasarlra or 
liiigasarlra). There are some different 
opinions on the composition of the subtle 
body, but basically it was described as 
formed from the internal (intellectual and 
mental) faculty (antahkarana) and the 
cognitive sensory apparatus, along with 
karmic impressions. Some do not sub- 
scribe to this view, but, rather, believe 
that a life is repeated according to a per- 
son’s merit or demerit alone. That means 
that only the karmic impressions are 
operational. 

The formulation of the basic premise of 
fear of repeated lives led to the search for 
freedom from these vicissitudes. In order 
to determine an escape from the repeti- 
tions of life, it was necessary to identify a 
cause for this cycle. The cause was found 
in not knowing the things as they are, and 
therefore a person engaged in an indis- 
criminate action, either physical, mental 
or vocal, could commit some incon- 
sequential acts. Action was stimulated by 
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desire and desire arose again from ignor- 
ance of the state of affairs. 

Any act (karma) of an ordinary mortal 
will accrue effects which will be positive, 
negative or even neutral. These karmic 
effects function as seeds for the sub- 
sequent formation of an individual’s 
future life. Everything in this universe 
repeats itself in one form or another. It is 
the contingency of the effects which will 
determine the quality of the future life. 
Once born, one is always subject to death; 
once dead, one is subject to new birth and 
so on. Many view the repetition of these 
endless cycles as terrifying. 

Two distinct responses to redeath/ 
rebirth can be observed in the history of 
Hindu thought. The first response, pre- 
scribed renunciation of acting in the world 
and the world itself as the solution. 
Renunciates have experienced a vision in 
which they perceive that they themselves 
are part of the larger cosmos, that in fact 
they are identical with it. Thus the indi- 
vidual self (atman) aimed at experiencing 
the vision of being the same with the uni- 
verse (Brahman) and nothing else, with, as 
a result, no desires, no drives, no goals of 
possessions, no passions, no bereavement, 
no loss, no existential anxiety, no depres- 
sion. One is rewarded with the ultimate 
freedom from all desire, disappointment 
and fear. This can be accomplished on 
one’s own, with great self-reliance and 
without an outside agency. While effort 
could be supported with the help of a 
teacher, this is still an effort, exerted by 
the individual. 

Another response to the effort of resol- 
ving the difficulty of repeated lives was 
less demanding in that it sought direct 
assistance from God. This immediately 
signalled dependence on an agency out- 
side oneself. This view gradually de- 
emphasised the fear of and the belief in 
repeated lives (samsara) to adherents of 
several different traditions, Vaisnava, 
Saiva, etc., who incorporated such views 
in the folds of their own beliefs. 


samsAra 

Among the Vaisnava theologians, such as 
Ramanuja, samsara was the ultimate source 
of unhappiness. Only God could guide the 
self out of the entanglement with the busy 
and perpetually turbulent mundane world. 
To reach freedom (moksa) away from this 
world and its tedious repetition of becom- 
ing and perishing requires a complete self- 
surrender (prapatti). An even stronger stress 
on the role of God’s grace was emphasised 
by another Vedantin, Vallabha. He placed 
great importance on service (seva) to God, 
as a family man with family values. He 
denounced ascetic ways toward liberation as 
no longer practicable. His way is known 
as the way of grace (Pusti Marga). Devo- 
tion is also the means in other religious 
traditions, such as the Saiva Siddhanta. 
Here, in particular, there were various 
well-developed forms of devotion directed 
to one’s Lord as a child to one’s parent, 
as a lover, as a pupil to one’s teacher, etc. 

The concept of samsara was originally 
linked with the idea that this world is 
unsatisfactory. The cause of an indivi- 
dual’s bondage to samsara is karma. 
However, with proper focus one could 
direct one’s actions and therefore a person 
was the maker of his own destiny to a great 
extent. With the development of theistic 
tendencies, the force of karma was dimin- 
ished by surrender and service to the 
Lord. He could take care of everything. 
This became the means to freedom from 
the repeated cycle of lives and their mun- 
dane existence in the world hurrying past. 

See also: Antahkarana; Atman; Brahman; 
Karma; Moksa; Pusti Marga; Ramanuja; 
Saiva Siddhanta; Saivism; Samkhya; Seva 
Upanisads; Vaisnavism; Vallabha; Vedanta 
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SAMSKARAS 

The Sanskrit word samskara is related to 
the word Sanskrit itself. They derive from 
the verbal root ‘kr’, with the prefix ‘sam-’, 
meaning ‘to refine, embellish, purify, put 
together in an orderly fashion’. Samskrta, 
a participial form of this verb, indicates, 
in its most common usage, the Sanskrit 
language, ‘perfected, sanctified, polished, 
well ordered’, while a samskara is a 
‘sacred, sanctifying, purifying’ event, 
notably such a ceremony or ritual. More 
specifically, samskaras are rites of passage 
prescribed by an array of brahmanical 
ritual and dharma texts, the number of 
which varies from text to text. These rites 
can be dated in their present form to the 
first few centuries bce, where they are first 
described (and prescribed) in detail in 
texts on domestic ritual composed during 
that period called Grhyasutras. They are 
further elaborated in a variety of Dhar- 
masastra or smrti texts of the first millen- 
nium and early second millennium ce. In 
more recent historical times, handbooks 
called prayogas or paddhatis, which 
inscribe the local performative and textual 
variants, have been employed almost 
exclusively, rather than the classical texts. 

Their status as rites of passage is 
directly addressed by Sabarasvamin, the 
great fourth- or fifth-century ce commen- 
tator on the Mlmamsdsutras of Jaimini. 
Commenting on Jaimini 3.1.3, Sahara 
states that when something comes into 
being (specifically a ritual) that renders a 
person suitable (yogya) for a certain pur- 


pose, it is called a samskara; it ‘refines’ or 
ripens a person. This is amplified a few 
centuries later by Kumarila, the most 
important theoretician of the Purva 
Mlmamsa school of ritual exegesis, who 
wrote in his Tantravdrtika (on Jaimini 
3.8.9) that such suitability (yogyata) 
works in two ways: it eliminates defects 
(dosa) and generates positive attributes 
(guna). Such defects and attributes are 
physical as well as mental, as ‘refinement’ 
in the Vedic ritual system distinctly con- 
siders purification and sanctification to be 
enacted on physical objects as well as the 
mind. Thus, samskaras are ritual actions 
that ‘refine’ the body and mind, con- 
ferring on the individual eligibility 
(adhikara) to advance through the 
demarcations of Hindu lifestyle patterns, 
such as the acquisition of a name, the 
beginning or end of Vedic study, marriage 
and death. 

The number of samskaras ranges from 
eleven to forty in the various Grhyasiitra 
and smrti texts in which they are pre- 
scribed. Very few of the texts agree on a 
single list, though a few appear in all the 
texts, including the baby-naming cere- 
mony (namakarana), the first feeding of 
solid food (annaprasana), the initiation 
into Vedic study (upanayana), the return 
home after the conclusion of Vedic study 
(samavartana) and the marriage ceremony 
(vivaha). Not all the texts admit the post- 
mortem rites (antyesti) into the category 
of samskara, though most of them do. 
The most canonical number is sixteen, 
spanning the human life from conception 
to death. Samskaras may be divided into 
five categories: pre-natal, childhood, edu- 
cational, marriage and postmortem. The 
following discussion covers a number of 
the most commonly discussed samskaras. 

The first is the garbhadhana, the ‘pla- 
cing (of semen) into the womb’. The pur- 
pose of this was to generate a good and 
powerful son. The husband was to 
approach his wife when she was in the 
most fertile days of her menstrual cycle 
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(generally considered the fourth to six- 
teenth days after menstruation) and, after 
considerable ritualisation, including ela- 
borate dress and mantra recitation, the 
couple was to have intercourse. If the 
union was not successful in generating 
pregnancy, then it was to be repeated 
every month until fertilisation. If success- 
ful, the next samskara to be performed 
was the pumsavana, the ‘vitalising’, ‘ani- 
mating’ or ‘quickening’ of a son. This is 
generally prescribed for the third or 
fourth month after conception when the 
moon is passing through a male lunar 
asterism (naksatra). As with all the sams- 
karas, the pumsavana consists of a 
number of brief rites and recitations of 
Vedic text. The third samskara was the 
slmantonnayana, the ritual parting of the 
hair of the pregnant wife. This rite, to be 
performed in the fourth or fifth month of 
pregnancy, was distinctly expiatory and 
purificatory, designed to confer prosperity 
on the wife. It was widely believed that 
certain possessing demonesses called 
balagrahas or ‘childsnatchers’ could inha- 
bit the pregnant mother or the foetus, and 
this samskara in part protected against 
this. 

The next series of samskaras consisted 
of those performed on the child, from 
birth to age 8 or 12. It is important to 
note that both male and female children 
were given samskaras up to the upa- 
nayana, the rite of initiation into Vedic 
education. The educational samskaras 
were limited to males belonging to one of 
the three upper varnas or classes: brah- 
manas, ksatriyas and vaisyas, the priests 
and ritualists, the ruling class and mili- 
tary, and the mercantile classes, respec- 
tively. Labourers or sudras and those 
outside the varna system were excluded. 
The fourth samskara is a series of rites 
called jatakarma, ‘birth rituals’. These 
ceremonies should begin about a month 
before birth, and require a number of 
interlocking and related rites, including 
ritual preparation of the room in which 
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the delivery takes place, the presence of 
priests to recite mantras at the time of 
severing the umbilical cord, rites con- 
ferring intelligence (medhajanana), long 
life (ayusya) and strength on the child, 
and general exorcistic rites. The fifth 
samskara is the namakarana, the baby- 
naming ceremony, which is the first truly 
public ceremony of the child’s life. 
Naming was of the greatest importance in 
India. Though naming conventions have 
differed from one region and linguistic 
area to another, similarities were expres- 
sed in the brahmanic rites of naming. 
These included, variously, a ‘secret’ name, 
a name similar to the first letter of the 
lunar asterism under which the child was 
born, the name of the deity presiding over 
the month, or the name of a deity asso- 
ciated with the family. Numbers of sylla- 
bles were prescribed depending on the 
desired merit of the child. For example, 
the Asvalayana Grhyasiitra (1.15.5) states 
that, ‘If one desires fame (for the child), 
then his name should consist of two syl- 
lables; if one desires that the child be 
brilliant in mantras, then the name should 
have four syllables’. The timing was also 
important. The usual days prescribed 
were the tenth, eleventh or twelfth day 
after birth, but other options were there 
as well, including the hundredth day or 
the first birthday. 

Other childhood samskaras were the 
first outing of the child (niskramana), the 
first feeding of solid food (annaprasana), 
the first haircutting (cudakarana) and the 
piercing of the ears (karnavedha). The 
niskramana, with a ritual sendoff of the 
newborn into the world, with full regalia, 
took place from the twelfth day after 
birth to four months after, according to 
different texts. The annaprasana occurred 
after six or seven months of maternal 
lactation. In this ceremony different kinds 
of food were prescribed corresponding to 
different goals the parents envisioned for 
the child. The usual food was yoghurt or 
rice mixed with honey and ghee, but other 
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foods, including meat, were possible. This 
was performed to the accompaniment of 
Vedic mantras. The cudakarana was per- 
formed between the first and third birth- 
days. It was closely tied in with notions of 
the power and symbolic significance of 
hair and the competing notion that it was 
a necessary impurity that had to be cut 
off occasionally. Usually not all the hair 
was cut off, leaving a remnant topknot, 
often as a sectarian mark. The karna- 
vedha was performed quite early, some 
texts prescribing it as early as the tenth, 
twelfth or sixteenth day after birth, others 
after a year. All agree that it should be 
done before teething. The type of 
needles - gold, silver or copper - was 
prescribed depending on the desired goal 
or the varna of the child. 

The educational samskaras included, 
first, the optional and fairly infrequently 
performed ceremony at the time of learn- 
ing the alphabet (vidyarambha), generally 
prescribed for the child at five years of 
age. More important was the extensive 
ritual performed at the commencement of 
Vedic study, the so-called ‘thread cere- 
mony’ (upanayana), in which the child 
received the sacred thread, to be worn 
over the left shoulder and under the right 
arm (this was reversed during the perfor- 
mance of postmortem rituals), and a 
ritual staff (danda). The child was also 
initiated into the recitation of the Gayatrl 
mantra (Rgveda 3.62.10), was taught the 
elements of the samdhya, the daily rites to 
be performed at dusk, dawn and some- 
times midday, and given first instructions 
in the care of a sacred fire. This was a 
major festive occasion. Guests were invi- 
ted and the expense was often quite high, 
much of it daksina, or payment to the 
initiating ritualists. This was to be per- 
formed at age eight for brahmanas, eleven 
for ksatriyas, and twelve for vaisyas. In 
fact, it was done any time after the age of 
8 for any of the members of these three 
varnas, though historically it was almost 
always preformed on brahmanas and less 


frequently on others. Its great importance 
was in large part because it represented 
the commencement of the first true stage 
of life, the brahmacarya-asrama, the 
period of studentship. 

After the conclusion of Veda study, 
which was prescribed to last eight to 
twelve years (though for some it was of 
much briefer duration and for others 
much longer), a ceremony was performed 
that marked the student’s return home 
(samavartana), a graduation of sorts. 

The most complicated and extended 
samskara was the marriage ceremony, 
which had a large number of textual, 
geographical and community variants. It 
could last from a few hours to a few days 
in length, depending on the number and 
duration of rites that were strung toge- 
ther. This represented the introduction to 
the second stage of life, that of the mar- 
ried householder (grhasthya-asrama). 
That marriage was ritualised in ancient 
India is already evident in the Rgveda 
(10.85), where the marriage of Surya, the 
daughter of the sun, is celebrated with 
Soma, the moon. Though the marriage 
ceremony gradually grew in complexity, in 
most cases it retained a few basic ele- 
ments, and in nearly all cases Vedic man- 
tras were recited. This is not to say, 
however, that throughout India, across all 
caste and varna lines, the same Vedic 
mantras are recited, as there was variation 
even here. The basic elements that have in 
general been retained are, among others, 
the giving away of the bride by the father 
or another male member of the family 
(kanyadana), the circling of the fire three 
or four times (agniparinaya, agnipra- 
daksinam), the act of taking seven steps 
around the fire, hand in hand (saptapadl), 
and a grain offering into the sacred fire 
(lajahoma), which is emblematic of the 
householder’s life. In recent historical 
times, the moment at which the marriage 
becomes formally constituted is the sap- 
tapadl, though this is not so specified in 
the classical literature. The giving of the 
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marriage necklace (mahgal-sutra) by the 
groom to the bride is not part of the 
ancient ceremony, though it has become 
an essential part of the marriage cere- 
mony in recent historical times. 

The cremation and other accompanying 
obsequies constitute the final rite of passage, 
to the realms of Yama, the various states of 
the deceased. As such, death is not regar- 
ded as the opposite of life, but of birth; it 
is a stage of life to be entered through a rite 
of passage. These rites are also very com- 
plicated, requiring a trained class of ritual 
officiant, along with others, usually of a 
hereditary caste, trained in the care of the 
deceased. The deceased is also nourished 
on a regular basis through daily rites called 
sraddha, up to the tenth or twelfth day when 
the spirit of the dead (preta) is ritually trans- 
formed into a deceased ancestor (pitr) eli- 
gible for annual sraddha offerings. 

The most complicated sarnskaras are, 
not surprisingly, the ones that are most 
frequently performed, namely the birth 
ceremonies, the Vedic initiation, the mar- 
riage and the funerary rites. All of these, 
especially the marriage, have ritual 
mechanisms and structures that allow for 
nearly unlimited regional variants to 
accumulate. It is also important to note 
that the transitions of life according to 
the prescribed changes in the life stages 
(asramas), from childhood through stu- 
dent (brahmacarya-asrama) to house- 
holder (grhasthya-asrama) to forest 
dweller (vanaprasthya-asrama) to full 
renunciate (samnyasa-asrama), are not all 
marked by rites of passage. The reason, it 
appears, is that sarnskaras were not 
regarded as appropriate for the trajectory 
into renunciation, but were definitive 
household and social rituals, including 
the postmortem rites. 

See also : Annaprasana; Antyesti; Asram(a) 
(religious community); Brahmacarya; Brah- 
manas; Cudakarana; Dharmasastra; Garb- 
hadhana; Garhasthya; Gayatrl mantra; 
Grhyasutras; Karnavedha; Mantra; 
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SANATANA DHARMA 

This Sanskrit term has emerged as sig- 
nificant in ‘Hinduism’ in the modern and 
contemporary period. From the late nine- 
teenth century onwards, it has developed 
a set of meanings which have a particular 
resonance for Hindus, mostly related to 
the projection of ‘Hinduism’ as an objec- 
tified way of being religious, as distinct 
from other ways of being religious extant 
in the modern world. It may be translated 
rather generally as ‘eternal religion’ or 
‘eternal order’ (Klostermaier 1994: 31, 
607), and this translation may indeed 
reflect its more contemporary usage by 
Hindus as a kind of synonym for 
‘Hinduism’ - albeit a synonym which sig- 
nifies particular claims for that religion. 
However, the meaning of this term has 
developed over the specified period, 
reflecting the dynamic changes that have 
been a feature of modern Hinduism itself. 

Several authors have noted that sana- 
tana dharma does have a presence in pre- 
modern Hindu contexts. Both Halbfass 
(1990: 344) and Lutgendorf (1991: 363) 
note its presence in the Epics as a kind of 
formulaic phrase, intended, as Halbfass 
notes, ‘to emphasise the obligatory nature 
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of social and religious rules’. In Valmlki’s 
Ayodhyakanda, for example, Rama pro- 
claims, ‘for that is the eternal dharma’, 
both as an explanation for his brother's 
guardianship of the throne of Ayodhya 
and for his own obedience to his parents 
(Lutgendorf 1991: 363, n. 53). During the 
nineteenth century, we can detect a shift 
in meaning, such that it is possible, as 
Halbfass notes, for pandits to claim that 
they are members or followers of sana- 
tana dharma, implying that the latter 
constituted a defined group or set of 
beliefs to which one adhered. This mean- 
ing, as he says, ‘exhibits the influence of 
the European concept of religion (Halb- 
fass 1990: 344). 

Perhaps the best example of this kind 
of usage is provided by the census. The 
colonial authorities instituted a decennial 
census across India in 1871. The census 
included questions related to religious 
identity. In 1891 the Punjab Census 
superintendent noted that a large number 
of respondents to a question about sect 
affiliation described themselves as ‘Sana- 
than-dharmi’ (quoted in Zavos 2001: 
113), a clear indication of the developing 
usage of the term. But what exactly was 
signified here? What, in other words, were 
the qualities of the group or set of beliefs 
being defined? The superintendent gives 
us a clue, when he goes on to comment 
that ‘the term is generally used nowa- 
days in contradistinction to the Aryas, 
and there are numerous societies and 
clubs which under this title do what they 
can to maintain the orthodox faith’ 
(quoted in Zavos 2001: 114). What we 
have here, then, is the term being used as 
an indicator of ‘orthodoxy’, in the context 
of the ‘reformism’ of the Arya Samaj, an 
organisation which was particularly 
strong in Punjab during this period. 
Orthodoxy is a problematic concept in the 
Hindu traditions, because of the implica- 
tion of centralised, controlling institu- 
tions, as in the Christian tradition. This 
kind of institution is not evident in the 


Hindu traditions. Some authors have 
nevertheless identified the operation of 
regional orthodoxies on the basis of the 
dominance of certain castes and sampra- 
dayas (see Eschmann 1997: 112). The idea 
of sanatana dharma as it was expressed in 
the late nineteenth century, however, was 
to project a pan-Hindu notion of ortho- 
doxy. Its reference point was precisely the 
idea of ‘the Hindu religion’ and the per- 
ceived threats posed to it by reformers 
like the Arya Samaj, Christian mis- 
sionaries, assertive low-caste groups and 
others. 

During this period, a plethora of 
groups known as Sanatana Dharma 
Sabhas emerged to promote this idea of 
orthodoxy, and these were generally asso- 
ciated after 1887 with an umbrella orga- 
nisation which attempted to project an 
all-India profile, the Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandal. These were modern orga- 
nisations which drew the bulk of their 
support from the same middle-class 
groups that supplied recruits and sym- 
pathisers to reforming organisations 
(Zavos 2001: 115). Figures such as Pandit 
Din Dayalu Sharma were prominent in 
this movement, which worked to preserve 
a necessarily vague notion of what con- 
stituted ‘proper custom’ whilst at the 
same time resisting the ‘bad custom’ 
associated with reforming organisations 
(Jones 1998: 237). Significantly, Sanatana 
Dharmis or ‘Sanatanists’, as they became 
known, were influential in launching and 
consolidating Hindu political organisa- 
tions such as the Hindu Mahasabha 
(Zavos 2001). 

As the idea of the Hindu religion 
became more politically significant in the 
early years of the twentieth century, the 
idea of sanatana dharma as orthodoxy, 
the defender of Hindu tradition, began to 
be superseded by the more combative 
thrust of Hindu nationalism. Subse- 
quently sanatana dharma began to 
develop a new, though related, inflection. 
This was the idea of ‘true’ or ‘eternal’ 
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religion, promoted by figures such as the 
philosopher president, Sarvepalli Rad- 
hakrishnan, and based on Advaita 
Vedanta. Radhakrishnan saw a key role 
for sanatana dharma in the modern 
world: ‘those who overlook this perennial 
wisdom, the eternal religion behind all 
religions, this sanatana dharma, this 
timeless tradition’, he stated, ‘are respon- 
sible for the civilised chaos in which we 
live. It is our duty to get back to this 
central core of religion, this fundamental 
wisdom which has been obscured and 
distorted in the course of history by dog- 
matic and sectarian developments’ (Rad- 
hakrishnan 1952: 80). Sanatana dharma 
here invokes a worldview which, in its 
universalism, tolerance and timelessness 
(having, unlike other world religions, no 
founding figure like Jesus, Mohammad, 
Buddha, etc.), actually envelops other 
traditions. As Halbfass aptly states, this 
idea of sanatana dharma provides a 
‘transcending context’ for other religions 
(Halbfass 1990: 346); they become mani- 
festations (or sometimes, more forcefully, 
distortions) of the divine order which is 
extant in the timeless Veda. 

In this sense, sanatana dharma may be 
associated with a strain of ‘neo-Hinduism’ 
which defines itself self-consciously in 
relation to other religions. As a result, it 
has a particular significance amongst the 
Indian diaspora, where temples are fre- 
quently named as ‘Sanatan Dharma 
mandirs’. It is also advocated strongly by 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad (World 
Hindu Council) as a kind of primordial 
ethos, relevant for all humanity (Bhatt 
2000: 569). It is therefore implicated in 
the ‘world mission’ of ‘Hinduism’, which 
has increasingly come to be expressed as 
an adjunct of Hindu nationalist ideology. 
More generally, one may associate sana- 
tana dharma in contemporary usage with 
the vision of the future of Hinduism as a 
universal religion; as one author has 
expressed it, ‘a truly new world religion’, 
potentially the dominant religion of the 


twenty-first century (Klostermaier 1994: 
475). 

See also: Advaita; Arya Samaj; Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandal; Caste; Diaspora; 
Hindu Mahasabha; Hinduism, modern and 
contemporary; Languages; Nationalism; 
Pandit; Radhakrishnan, Sir Sarvepalli; 
Rama; Ramayana; Sampradaya; Sharma, 
Pandit Din Dayalu; Valmlki; Veda; Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad 
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SANGH PARIVAR 

The term Sangh Parivar (literally, family 
union) is used to denote a group of Hindu 
fundamentalist organisations associated 
with the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 
(RSS). These are the Bharatiya Janata 
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Party (BJP), the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP), Bajrang Dal and Durga Vahini. 

The RSS (euphemistically named 
National Volunteer Corps) is a militant 
Hindu organisation formed in the 1920s 
that was most probably a reaction against 
the increasing political mobilisation of the 
Muslims of India, communal violence, 
cultural contrasts between Hindus and 
non-Hindus and the apparent failure of 
Gandhi’s independence movement to 
secure freedom from colonial rule. Their 
roots are in Maharashtra, though the 
founder, Dr K.B. Hedgewar, came from 
Nagpur in Madhya Pradesh. Protection 
of the cow, promotion of Hindi and the 
Devanagari script and caste reforms were 
some of the aims of the organisation, 
which sought to unite Hindus on a plat- 
form of militant anti-Muslim sentiment. 
Revitalisation of Hindu youth was sought 
by establishing gymnasiums (akhara) 
which, significantly, started on the 
Dasahra festival of 1925, a festival mark- 
ing the killing of Ravana by Rama the 
avatara. The RSS took a ksatriya (war- 
rior) rather than the ascetic model of 
Hinduism propagated by Gandhi (Ander- 
sen and Damle 1987: 29). Lathis (long 
batons), khaki dress and caps became 
almost symbols of the movement. 
Recruitment of RSS cadres is mainly 
from these gymnasia. Though apolitical it 
has considerable impact on communal 
politics in India, especially through its 
political wing, the Jana Sangh, later to be 
replaced by the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(Indian People’s Party) (Malik and Singh 
1995: 36). 

Founded in 1966 by Shivram Shankar 
Apte, a senior RSS activist, the VHP 
(World Hindu Congress) may be deemed 
to be the intellectual and religious front 
of the RSS. It seeks to provide a single 
religious platform for all the Hindus in 
the world. Its activities are particularly 
aimed at the Hindu diaspora and it is 
strongest in the USA and the UK. The 
VHP wishes to consolidate Hindu society 


and ensure the preservation of Hindu 
spiritual and ethical values in modern 
times, especially in Hindus abroad, where 
they may be more likely to lose such 
values. Though it is opposed to the infil- 
tration of Western culture it does not 
shirk the tools of science and is not 
against the use of Western liberal demo- 
cratic concepts for Hindu cultural self- 
assertion and eventual takeover of the 
government of India to form a Hindu 
nation-state. Like the RSS, it sees the 
Christians and Muslims of India as ‘the 
other’ and its vehement anti-Semitic sen- 
timent is evinced in its organisation of the 
destruction of the Babri Masjid on 6 
December 1992 and seeking to construct 
a temple in the Ramjanmabhumi (birth- 
place of Rama) on the site in Ayodhya. 

The Bajrang Dal (Bajrang is the birth- 
place of Lord Krsna) is the youth wing of 
the VHP formed in 1986 and is known for 
its militancy and readiness to use violence 
to realise its aims (Katju 1998: 143). One 
of the most traumatic incidents was the 
burning to death of an Australian medical 
missionary, Graham Staines, and his two 
sons in 1999, reportedly by Bajrang Dal 
activists. A former head of the Bajrang 
Dal once stated that a warlike situation 
existed in India comparable to the con- 
frontation between Rama and Ravana. 
Working under the orders of the VHP, the 
Bajrang Dal’s members are sometimes 
described as the storm troopers of the VHP 

The Durga Vahini is the female coun- 
terpart of the Bajrang Dal. It is formed 
by wives and female family members of 
RSS and VHP activists, who keep an eye 
on Hindu women of their locality and are 
trained in martial arts for self-defence. A 
strong family structure and domestic har- 
mony are emphasised and an awareness 
of larger national responsibility nurtured 
in Hindu women. 

See also : Ayodhya; Bharatiya Janata 
Party; Dasahra; Gandhi, Mohandas Kar- 
amchand; Hedgewar, Keshav Baliram; Jana 
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SANKARA 

Sankara (eight to ninth centuries ce) is 
the best-known Advaita Vedanta thinker. 
He was the first in a series of medieval 
theologians to reinterpret Badarayana’s 
Brahmasutras. By commenting on the 
main Upanisads , Sankara streamlined the 
teaching of the Upanisads. He also com- 
mented on the Bhagavadgita from the 
Mahabharata. The work Upadesasahasrl 
is considered his own work. 

Postulating only one reality, Brahman, 
Sankara’s theory has been called non- 
dual (a-dvaita). This Brahman can be 
viewed in two ways: (1) Brahman with 
attributes - here Brahman can be char- 
acterised as satcidananda, real, conscious 
and joyous; (2) Brahman as empty of any 
characterisations - this resembles the 
Buddhist understanding of the ultimate 
reality as being empty (sunya). Similarly, 
Sankara’s proposition of a two-tiered rea- 
lity also seems similar to concepts in 
Buddhism. Sankara proposed one level of 
reality, the highest. Brahman, which is 
without content or characterisation; the 
other conventional level is real in as much 


as it enables us to aim toward the highest 
reality. In proposing a two-tiered reality, 
Sankara viewed the conventional level as 
being superimposed on the ultimate. Our 
seeing, hearing, etc. of the manifoldness 
of the world around us occurs because of 
our ignorance and inability to see the true 
state of Brahman. The superimposition 
works like this: we can see a snake and 
become truly frightened, running away 
hastily, although there is only a piece of 
old, discarded rope on the ground. We 
have superimposed a snake on the rope. 
Here the mundane level of reality does 
have an existence; it is not false: the snake 
has been part of our experience elsewhere 
at another time. 

Sankara’s interpretation of upanisadic 
ideas has become most influential, pri- 
marily by the activism of the nineteenth- 
century reformers, or rather renovators, 
of the ancient Indian tradition. Unwit- 
tingly, they may have considered a form 
of monism rooted in ancient ideas as the 
best form of renewal of their own tradi- 
tion, paving the way for Advaita Vedanta 
to become popular and respected to the 
present day. 

See also-. Advaita; Badarayana; Bhaga- 
vadgita; Brahman; Brahmasutras; Bud- 
dhism, relationship with Hinduism; 
Mahabharata; Upanisads; Vedanta 
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SANKARACARYAS 

Sankara, the famous exponent of Advaita 
Vedanta, often referred to as Sankar- 
acarya (Sankara the Teacher), succeeded 
in establishing four orders of sadhus, thus 
formalising Hindu renunciation (sam- 
nyasa) with codes of practice and a hier- 
archy of leadership. To this day, the 
leaders of the four orders, also called 
Sankaracaryas, located in the north, 
south, east and west of India remain 
influential figures, often regarded as the 
official spokesmen for nationwide Hindu- 
ism. Most Saivite renunciate orders 
authenticate their lineage by going back 
to Siva in legendary time through San- 
kara in historical time. 

See also'. Advaita; Sadhu; Saivism; Sani- 
nyasa; Sankara; Siva 
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See\ Languages 

SANT 

In common parlance in North India, Sant 
is used in reference to an apparent suc- 
cession of thousands of holy men and 
women upholding sanatana dharma from 
the beginning of time to the present. In 
this context, little attempt is made to dif- 
ferentiate the variety of competing tradi- 
tions and worldviews with which 
individual sants may be associated. Thus 
the term sant mahatma is seen as a bind- 
ing force of enlightened knowers of truth. 

However, in the strictest sense sant 
should be used to refer to an individual 
devotee of nirguna Brahman, forming 
part of the phenomenon defined by scho- 
lars as the Sant tradition, which arose in 


the medieval period and continued to 
have manifestations through to the pre- 
sent. Charlotte Vaudeville provides the 
best description of a sant, as: 

a holy man of a rather special type, who 
cannot be accommodated in the tradi- 
tional categories of Indian holy men - and 
he may just as well be a woman. The Sant 
is not a renunciate. ... He is neither a yogi 
nor a siddha, practices no asanas, boasts of 
no secret bhij mantras and has no claim to 
magical powers. The true Sant wears no 
special dress or insignia, having eschewed 
the social consideration and material ben- 
efits which in India attach to the profes- 
sion of asceticism. . . . The Sant ideal of 
sanctity is a lay ideal, open to all; it is an 
ideal which transcends both sectarian and 
caste barriers. 

(Vaudeville 1987: 36-37) 

Vaudeville is describing a Sant in a more 
specialised sense than in everyday usage, 
and her point is that the Sant figure 
cannot be assimilated into other tradi- 
tions of Indian holy people. However, 
such ideal Sant figures are rare, and even 
though iconoclastic, on their death a pro- 
cess of institutionalisation usually occurs 
that can over the generations display all 
the usual outer manifestations of Hindu 
piety. 

In Sikhism, the term Sant is used to 
describe a devout follower of the teach- 
ings of the Gurus who has succeeded in 
attracting his or her own group of dis- 
ciples, often leading to sectarian off- 
shoots. These figures often display all the 
manifestations of a guru, but the desig- 
nation of Sant avoids the problematic 
label of guru, which in orthodox Sikh 
traditions can only be applied to the suc- 
cession of ten human Gurus, the sacred 
text, the Guru Granth Sahib, and also the 
community, the Khalsa Panth. Indeed, 
the first Sikh Guru, Guru Nanak, has 
been regarded by some scholars as a 
member of the Sant tradition, though this 
has also been rejected out of hand. 
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See also : Brahman; Guru; Sanatana 

Dharma; Sant Sadhana; Sikhism, relation- 
ship with Hinduism 
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SANT SADHANA 

A number of scholars have identified the 
Sant tradition from amidst the bhaktas of 
North India. Charlotte Vaudeville, in 
answer to the question ‘who were the 
SantsT, argues that they were drawn from 
the lower strata of both Hindu and 
Muslim society and expressed themselves, 
often in poetry, in the vernacular, often 
contributing to the development of sev- 
eral literary languages (Vaudeville 1987: 
21). However, this definition does not 
fully differentiate the Sants from saguna 
bhaktas, worshipping the various forms 
of a personal divinity available from the 
Hindu pantheons. In addition, the 
Muslim variants need to be distinguished 
from Sufis, who often shared the above 
characteristics. Also not all Sants were 
illiterate, poor or uneducated, as in the 
case of the Sikh gurus. 

Vaudeville was very explicit and accu- 
rate in her definition of Sant tradition by 
identifying the key features of its sad- 
hana. She states: 

All the Sant poets stress the necessity of 
devotion to and practice of the Divine 
Name ( satnama ), devotion to the Divine 
Guru ( satguru ) and the great importance 
of the ‘company of the sants’ (satsarig). 
The Name, the Divine Guru and the Sat- 
sahg are the three pillars of the Sant sad- 
hana. 

(Vaudeville 1987: 31) 


The Sants place the emphasis on the 
human body not as a means of sense 
pleasure, but as a unique vehicle for inner 
revelation. Consequently, while the 
knowledge of an inner experience of the 
indwelling divine is available, there is little 
emphasis on rites, rituals, dogmas or 
places and objects of worship. Those to 
whom the experience is available tend to 
be iconoclastic, and this marks the Sant 
tradition, with its uncompromising nir- 
guna bhakti, out from the general milieu 
of bhakti, albeit they are bhaktas in that 
they conceive of the absolute being as a 
personal God to be adored (Klostermaier 
1994: 225). 

Sants can also be identified by their 
attempts to verbalise the experience of the 
immanent divine, by nature indefinable, 
resorting to a symbolic language com- 
prised of metaphors. Investigation of their 
writings reveals that four metaphors are 
being used repeatedly. Their experience of 
the divine is veiled in various images of 
light (prakash), sound (nad brahman or 
anahat), nectar (amrit), and finally the 
Word (shabd brahman) or Name of God 
(satnam) (Geaves 2004). 

In many respects, the Sant tradition 
could be defined by its contemplation 
upon the Name or Word of God, through 
which it is believed that the ego can be 
overcome and unity with the Divine rea- 
lised. Nanak, the founder of Sikhism and 
along with Kablr one of the foremost 
nirguna bhaktas, states: ‘The Yogi medi- 
tates on the fearless and pure Lord. Night 
and day he remains awake and embraces 
affection for the true Name’ (Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib 1991: 223) For Ravidas, 
the low-caste shoemaker-sant, now vir- 
tually the patron-saint of those that 
struggle against caste inequalities, every- 
thing is contained in contemplation of the 
Name: 

The contemplation of Thy Name is my 

worship of Thee: 

This is also my ablution in the holy waters, 
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For, without Thy Name, everything is an 
illusion, O God. 

( Sri Gum Granth Sahib 1991: 664-65) 

The song goes on to mention and reject 
virtually all the common forms of tradi- 
tional Hindu temple worship in favour of 
this one practice. However, the Sants also 
acknowledge the satguru (true teacher) as 
the intermediary between humans and 
God, even though it is not always appar- 
ent whether the guru is human or some 
aspect of the immanent divinity which is 
self-revealing. Tradition usually allocates 
them to a human guru, with the notable 
exception of Nanak. 

The key characteristics of the Sants has 
to be their rejection of all externals of 
religion in favour of direct experience of 
the inner divine and transformation of the 
person. Kablr and Nanak repeatedly 
reject the outer forms of both Muslim 
and Hindu religiosity. Kablr states: 

My satguru has shown me the way 
/ have given up all rites and ceremonies 
I bathe no more in holy rivers 
No longer do I ring the temple bells, 

Nor do enthrone a divine image. 

(Tagore 2002: 108) 

Today, a number of traditions exist that 
trace their roots back to one or more fol- 
lowers of the Sant sadhana, most notably 
Sikhism. Some of these are relatively 
modern nineteenth- or twentieth-century 
movements claiming allegiance to con- 
temporary Sant masters, for example the 
Radhasoamis, Sant Nirankaris, Advait Mat 
and the various organisations that promote 
the teachings of Prem Rawat worldwide. 
A fascinating question raises itself with 
the existence of these movements; that is, 
how does a tradition develop complete with 
rituals, doctrines, sacred texts, pilgrimages 
and institutional lineages of gurus from 
such extraordinary iconoclasts? 

Sant sadhana undergoes its own pro- 
cess of institutionalisation, which goes 
through the following stages: 


1 The solitary figure, such as Kablr, 
Nanak or Ravidas, can become a line 
of masters whose authority is derived 
from their own personal charisma and 
remain focused on individual experi- 
ence. An institutionalised parampara 
need not develop if a strategy of 
separating the material inheritance 
from the spiritual inheritance is 
developed. 

2 As stated by Gold (1987), a lineage 
can develop in which the dominant 
focus of spiritual power is still con- 
tained in the living holy man but the 
institutionalisation process develops 
alongside charismatic authority. Such 
a lineage develops into a parampara. 

3 A panth where the teachings of the 
past Sant(s) are claimed to be repre- 
sented, but the dominant focus of 
spiritual power now resides in ritual 
forms and scripture is officiated over 
by a mahant who looks after the ritual 
and administration. The mahant’s 
charisma is clearly derived from his 
position and his traditional connection 
to the original Sant (Gold 1987: 85). 

4 A panth can develop around the 
samadhi of the deceased Sant, in 
which the focus of worship manifests 
as veneration of the deceased master. 
Although the shrine will be adminis- 
tered by successors of the sant (either 
by blood relatives or mahants), their 
authority derives from the spiritual 
presence of the dead Sant embodied in 
the remains and within the follower’s 
heart. The samadhi panths are more 
loosely knit organisations than sectar- 
ian institutions and can provide the 
inspiration for new forms of the tradi- 
tion to emerge as a result of contact 
with the blessings of the deceased 
master (Geaves 2003: 25). 

All of these stages of Sant sadhana 
create a web of movements that continue 
to influence the development of con- 
temporary Indian religion and form an 
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alternative means of devotional practice 
and hope of salvation that remains in a 
competitive and uneasy relationship with 
orthodoxies. Living Sants continue to 
arise, anti-brahmanical, anti-caste and 
universalist in their understanding of the 
relationship between the human and the 
divine. The Sant tradition has been called 
the universal path to sanctity (Vaudeville 
1987) and some modern variants have 
succeeded in bringing this path on to an 
international stage, attracting followers 
from a range of cultures and religious 
backgrounds. 

See also : Caste; Kablr; Maharaj Ji, Guru 
(Preni Rawat); Parampara; Radhasoami 
Satsang; Ravidas(a); Sant; Satsang; Sikh- 
ism, relationship with Hinduism 
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SANTOSI MATA 

SantosI Mata, or SantosI Ma, the Mother 
of Satisfaction, became popular after the 


release of the 1975 film Jai Santoshi Maa, 
‘Glory to the Mother of Satisfaction’. In 
it, she appeared as the saviour of her 
long-suffering devotee, Satyavatl, who 
endures cruelty at the hands of her in- 
laws. SantosI Ma made an immediate 
impact on the audiences, who showered 
offerings of flowers and rice at the screen 
and set up shrines to the goddess outside 
the cinema (Kabir 2001: 115). Although 
there is no origin myth contained in the 
pamphlets outlining her worship, prob- 
ably written in the 1950s, the film portrays 
her as the daughter of Ganesa. Before the 
film’s release, she was worshipped in 
Jodhpur but was not widely known else- 
where (Hawley and Wulff 1996: 3). On 
posters, SantosI Ma appears pale-faced, 
dressed in red, seated in the lotus posi- 
tion, holding a trident, a sword, a bowl of 
jaggery (unrefined sugar), gesturing that 
her devotees have no fear. Her worship, 
which consists of offering jaggery and 
chickpeas while undertaking a fast for 
sixteen consecutive Fridays, is relatively 
cheap and easy for anyone to perform. 
The only restriction is that no onions, 
lemons, garlic or anything sour are to be 
eaten on Friday. Through such worship, 
devotees hope to have their wishes ful- 
filled. The popularity of SantosI Ma may 
well be due to her aptness for the present 
age, in which the demons who in mythol- 
ogy threatened the gods have been 
replaced by ruthless landlords or grasping 
relatives. 

SantosI Ma is worshipped across north 
India but seems particularly popular in 
Orissa. Worshipped in Bhubaneswar and 
in the surrounding villages, this essentially 
orthodox goddess is sought out for her 
ability to heal devotees by taking posses- 
sion of a local woman, a form of religion 
generally confined to local deities (Foul- 
ston 2002: 145^19). 

See also : Film; Ganesa; Deities, village and 
local 
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SAPTAMATRKAS 

The Saptamatrka (‘Seven Mothers’) first 
appear in Hindu religious imagery and 
the Puranic literature in about the fourth 
century, as the female energies (saktis) 
and consorts of a set of brahmanic male 
gods. Although the names of the god- 
desses listed in this group vary, the list is 
generally comprised of Brahml, Vaisnavl, 
Mahesvari, Kaumarl, Varahl, Indrani and 
Camunda, who is exceptional inasmuch 
as she is portrayed as independent of any 
male divinity, the sakti of no one. Multi- 
ple independent Mothers (Matrs) were 
worshipped in India long before the 
emergence of this standard set, which was 
introduced with the advent of Saktism, 
the sectarian cult of the Great Goddess 
MahadevI introduced in the Devi Mahat- 
mya (‘Glorification of the Goddess’) 
portion of the Markandeya Purdnas. In 
Sakta traditions, the Saptamatrka are so 
many hypostases of the Great Goddess. 
According to iconographic evidence, the 
devotional cult of the Saptamatrka was 
relatively short-lived, persisting for about 
seven centuries before it was totally 
eclipsed by the cult of the Great Goddess. 
However, the group remained important 
in Hindu Tantric traditions, in which 
the Saptamatrka were propitiated as the 
leaders of clans of lesser female deities. 

In earlier non-sectarian traditions a 
host of often nameless Mothers were uni- 
versally worshipped, mainly in connection 
with the childhood diseases, childbirth 


complications and psychological disorders 
of which they were considered to be the 
multiple sources. An early mythological 
attempt to systematise these Mothers is 
found in the Mahabharatci (3.207 3.219) 
account of the birth child-god Skanda, 
which identifies seven Mothers, together 
with Skanda himself and his ‘brother’ 
Skanda-Apasmara, as a group who tor- 
ment children up to the age of 16 unless 
they are propitiated with offerings of 
food, incense, etc. This set of seven 
Mothers, together with two male divi- 
nities, informs many early iconographic 
representations of the Saptamatrka, who 
are flanked by two male figures, com- 
prised of some combination of Skanda, 
Ganesa, Vlrabhadra or some other form 
of Siva. 

In later iconography, Ganesa becomes 
the sole male deity that is so represented. 

See also-. Apasmara; Camunda; Devi 
Mahatmya; Ganesa; Mahabharata; Maha- 
devI; Puranas; Sakti; Siva; Skanda 
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Saptamatrikas: Seven Hindu Goddesses of 
Spiritual Transformation. Lewiston, NY: 
Edwin Mellen Press. 


SAPTAPURf (SEVEN SACRED 
CITIES) 

The term saptapurl (‘the Seven Cities') is 
a grouping of important pilgrimage cen- 
tres spread across the Indian sub- 
continent. The seven cities are usually 
given as: KasI (Varanasi; Benares), KancI 
(Kanclpura; Conjeevaram), Maya (Har- 
idvara; Haridwar), Ayodhya (Ayodhya), 
Dvaravatl (Dvaraka; Dwarka), Mathura 
and Avantika (UjjayinI; Ujjain). Of these, 
KasI or Varanasi is often given pride of 
place, although the relative ranking of 
pilgrimage sites is extremely fluid, with 
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the highest praise being bestowed var- 
iously according to different sources. 

Little is known of the origin of group- 
ing these sites together beyond the exis- 
tence of a single popular Sanskrit verse, 
one that is sometimes erroneously attrib- 
uted to the Mahabharcita. This verse 
identifies these cities as unique among 
other holy places, in that they possess the 
power to grant release (moksa) from the 
cycle of rebirth if one dies there. Pilgrim- 
age to other sacred places might accumu- 
late merit and confer other benefits to the 
pilgrim, but only these seven cities guar- 
antee final release merely by dying within 
their bounds. For this reason they are also 
referred to as moksa-purls, or ‘liberation- 
cities’. Also implicit is the concept that 
the cities are not simply considered holy 
because of the presence of one or more 
sacred sites within their boundaries; 
instead, each cityscape is itself a sacred 
‘zone’ (ksetra) that possesses an abun- 
dance of individual tlrthas. That is to say, 
the sacred aura is not confined to parti- 
cular shrines, temples, holy tanks or 
groves, but rather pervades the entire place. 

The saptapurl concept is comparable to 
other groupings, such as the twelve jyo- 
tirlingas, the fifty-one ‘seats' of Sakti 
(Sakti-plthas), the seven rivers of India 
(sapta-sindhu) and the four ‘abodes' 
(Hindi: car-dham). Such groupings are 
illustrative of the shared sense of sacred 
geography amongst sometimes disparate 
regional and sectarian traditions of 
Hinduism. 

See also : Ayodhya; Dvaraka; Haridvara; 
Kanclpura; Ksetra; Mahabharata; 
Mathura; Moksa; Sacred geography; 
Sakti; Siva; Urthayatra (Pilgrimage); 
UjjayinI; Varanasi 

Travis L. Smith 

Further reading 

Eck, D. 1983. Banaras: City of Light. New 

York: Columbia University Press. 


SARADA DEVI 

Born in 1853 ce and named Saradamani, 
Sarada Devi came to be regarded as the 
Holy Mother of the Ramakrishna move- 
ment and a member, with Sri Ramak- 
rishna and Swami Vivekananda, of its 
‘Spiritual Trinity’. Sarada Devi was mar- 
ried to Ramakrishna in 1859, but only 
joined him at Dakshineshwar temple in 
1872. Devotees maintain that their rela- 
tionship was celibate and entirely spiri- 
tual, Ramakrishna worshipping his wife 
as the Devi, or Mother Goddess. 

After Ramakrishna’s death, caring for 
Sarada Devi became an important act of 
devotion for several of Ramakrishna’s 
disciples. Women disciples from the 
United States and London also sought 
her out. Photographs taken in their com- 
pany provided the popular iconographic 
image of Sarada Devi. She died in 1920 
and her thoughts, as recorded from her 
conversations, were later published as a 
‘Gospel’. The Sarada Math for women 
was founded in 1954. 

See also'. Deities; Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission; Ramakrishna, Sri; Vivekananda, 
Swami 

Gwilym Beckerlegge 

Further reading 

Nikhilananda, Swami. 1962. Holy Mother. New 
York: Ramakrishna- Vivekananda Center. 

sarasvat! 

An ancient Indian goddess, who accord- 
ing to the Veda was created from the body 
of Brahma in order to create the worlds. 
Brahma then became infatuated with the 
beauty of his own creation and it is said 
that because of his lustful desire to stare 
at her he grew several heads. Brahma 
coupled with her and made love for a 
hundred years within a pavilion that was 
also inside a lotus. It is said that from 
their intercourse the two primal human 
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beings (Manu) were created, who shared 
in their father’s nature. 

The goddess Sarasvatl is usually depicted 
as a young, pale-skinned woman depicted 
with either two or four arms. As the god- 
dess of the arts, speech and learning, and 
also believed to be the originator of the 
Sanskrit language, she plays a vlna and 
carries a book (a symbol of learning) and a 
string of prayer beads (a symbol of man- 
trie power). Sometimes she may be depicted 
with a weapon such as a mace, discus or 
spear in her fourth hand. Her usual vahana 
is a swan (hamsa), a symbol of knowledge 
and purity. In some regions of India, 
notably the Deccan, her mount becomes 
the ram rather than the swan, and in some 
places rams are still sacrificed to her. 

In Vedic times, Sarasvatl was personi- 
fied as a river which flowed through 
north-west India, and of the twenty-five 
rivers mentioned in the Rgveda seems to 
have been the most renowned, described 
as the ‘best of mothers, the best of rivers 
and the best of goddesses’. The Man- 
usmrti, the great text of orthodox dharma, 
actually geographically defines the loca- 
tion of ‘right behaviour’, the place where 
all men are guided by the brahmanas, as 
the land between the sacred rivers, Sar- 
asvatl and the Drsadvatl. As a river-god- 
dess, Sarasvatl was associated with 
fertility and purification, and as with 
many sacred rivers, all who bathe in her 
waters and perform acts of worship on 
her banks are guaranteed to be cleansed 
of impurities. Today, the Sarasvatl has 
dried up due to the extreme desert condi- 
tions of her course, but the riverbed can 
still be traced. The river is often mistaken 
for the modern Sarasvatl, which flows 
down into the sands of Patiala. 

Sarasvatl, like other manifestations of 
the goddess, who are depicted as consorts 
of major deities in the Hindu pantheon, is 
benign. In modern India she is often found 
in schoolrooms, smiling serenely down on 
the children. She always appears indepen- 
dently, and Brahma, her consort, seems to 


have little involvement in her worship. Other 
examples of her image occur wherever there 
are cultural centres, seats of learning, 
gatherings of musicians, artists or poets. 

See also-. Brahma; Brahmanas; Dharma- 
sastras; Image worship; Languages; Manu; 
Samhita; Sacred geography; Vahana; Veda 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Stutley, M. 1985. ‘Sarasvatl’. The Illustrated 
Dictionary of Hindu Iconography. London: 
Routledge. 

Stutley, Margaret and James Stutley (eds). 
1985. A Dictionary of Hinduism. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 270. 

SARASVATl culture 

See: Indus Valley Civilisation 

SARASVATl puja 

Sarasvatl Puja, also called Vasant Pan- 
caml or Sri PancamI, is a holiday dedi- 
cated to the goddess Sarasvatl. It marks 
the first day of spring, which comes in 
India during the month of Magha (Jan- 
uary February). In some areas of India 
the goddess is also worshipped during 
Asvina (September-October). 

Sarasvatl is the beautiful goddess of 
wisdom, speech and the arts. She is tradi- 
tionally shown dressed in white, symbo- 
lising purity, with four arms. In one hand 
is a sacred text; a lotus of knowledge or a 
rosary is in the second; with the third and 
fourth she plays a musical instrument, the 
vlna. She is accompanied by her mount, a 
white swan. Sarasvatl gives intellectual and 
artistic inspiration, and is the main god- 
dess for writers and musicians. She is ‘the 
flowing one’, who was originally a river 
goddess and now represents the flow of 
wisdom. She is also called the Mother of the 
Veda, in her role as Vac, or divine speech. 

There are many rituals dedicated to 
Sarasvatl performed on her Puja day. 
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There are special chants, the Sarasvatl 
Vandana, and worship rituals with offer- 
ings of sweet fruits, incense and flowers. 
Schoolbooks are offered to her, and in 
West Bengal schoolchildren dedicate their 
pens to her so that they may never write 
wrong answers on tests. Children are 
taught their first words on this day, and 
schools are closed for regular classes but 
often hold special literary events. 

There are regional differences in the 
holiday - in north-western India people 
worship Sarasvatl as the consort of 
Brahma or Ganesa, or as the attendant of 
Ganesa, while in West Bengal she is the 
daughter of Siva and Durga. In the 
Punjab, her holiday is associated with the 
ripening of the mustard crop, and people 
cook spiced yellow rice in celebration, do 
bhangra folk dances and fly kites, while in 
West Bengal women dress in yellow saris 
and make special desserts and craftsmen 
make beautiful statues of the goddess. In 
medieval India, kings and rulers would 
have debates and poetry contests on the 
holiday, and writers were rewarded. Today 
it is an auspicious first day of school, the 
beginning of a life of wisdom. 

See also: Brahma; Durga; Ganesa; Sar- 
asvatl; Siva; Vahanas; Veda 

June McDaniel 

Further reading 

Bahadur, Om Lata. 1997. The Book of Hindu 
Festivals and Ceremonies. New Delhi: UBS 
Publishers. 

Ghosh, Niranjan. 1984. Sri Sarasvati in Indian 
Art and Literature. Delhi: Sri Satguru 

Publications. 

Singh, Chitralekha and Prem Nath. 1999. 
Hindu Festivals, Fairs and Fasts. New Delhi: 
Crest Publishing House. 

SARASWATI, PANDITA 
RAMABAI (1858-1922) 

Saraswati, Pandita Ramabai grew up in a 
non-conventional household. Her father 


was Anant Sastri, a Chitpavan brahmana. 
He had taught Sanskrit and scriptures 
(except the Veda) to his child bride and 
later to his children, including Ramabai. 
This act, for which he was punished by 
other brahmana, caused him to take his 
family to a retreat and then to wander 
about India. When their parents died in 
1874 during a famine, Ramabai and her 
brother continued to travel, maintaining 
themselves by the recitation of Sanskrit 
texts. During this time, Ramabai began to 
argue that the scriptures did not support 
women’s slavery to their husbands, taboos 
on Vedic education for women or sati 
(self-immolation after the husband's death). 

As a 20-year-old, Ramabai became a 
sensation in Calcutta because of her 
learning, beauty and high birth. She was 
even awarded titles for being learned 
(pandita and saraswati) after being exam- 
ined by professors at the University of 
Calcutta. After several more years of 
travel, her brother died. She became a 
leader in the campaign for women’s 
rights, attracting both Hindus (including 
members of the Brahmo Samaj) and the 
British establishment. She married a 
lower-caste Brahmo Samaji lawyer named 
Bipin Behari Medhavi and had a daugh- 
ter, Manoramabai. 

After studying English in Poona, Pan- 
dita Ramabai established the Aryamahila 
Samaj in 1882 to promote female educa- 
tion. Hoping to study medicine, she went 
with her daughter to England, funding 
this trip by sale of her book Strl-dharma- 
mti (Precepts on the duties of women). In 
England she worked with Indologists such 
as Friedrich Max Muller and Christian 
leaders. Eventually, she became an Anglo- 
Catholic (which provoked consternation 
back in India). Due to the decline of her 
hearing, she stopped hoping to study 
medicine and turned instead to educa- 
tion. She went to the United States and 
raised money for her projects, calling 
attention to her work in 1888 by publish- 
ing The High-Caste Hindu Woman and 
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meeting various missionary and university 
organisations. 

Returning to India in 1889, Ramabai 
opened a home for widows called Shar- 
ada Sadan (Home of Learning) in Poona. 
Whereas she had earlier maintained a 
policy of religious neutrality, she now 
promoted Christianity. After several fam- 
ines in parts of India and a plague in 
Poona, she rescued more widows. Need- 
ing more room, she created a new estab- 
lishment outside Poona, renaming it 
Mukti (liberation) and made it a place to 
educate and train ‘Indian female village 
evangelists’ (although she welcomed 
Hindus as well). In 1898 she returned to 
the United States, again to raise funds but 
also to give Manoramabai a Western 
education. After they returned to India 
yet again and worked on women’s pro- 
blems, Manoramabai died unexpectedly 
in 1921, and the grieving Ramabai herself 
died nine months later. 

See also: Brahmana; Brahmo Samaj; Miil- 
ler, Friedrich Max; Samhita; Sati; Widow- 
hood; Women’s education 

Katherine K. Young 

Further reading 

Arles, N. 1999. ‘Pandita Ramabai: An 

Appraisal from a Feminist Perspective’. 
Bangalore Theological Forum 31.1: 64—86. 
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for Foreign Missions’. In D.H. Bays and G. 
Wacker, eds, Foreign Missionary Enterprise 
at Home: Explorations in North American 
Cultural History. Tuscaloosa, AL: University 
of Alabama Press, 152-70, 296-99. 

Kosambi, M. 1995. Pandita Ramabai’s Femin- 
ist and Christian Conversions: Focus on Stree 
Dharma-neeti. Bombay: Research Centre for 
Women’s Studies, SNDT Women’s University. 


Ramabai, P. 2000. Pandita Ramabai through 
Her Own Words: Selected Works. Ed. and 
trans. M. Kosambi. New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press. 

Ramabai, P. 2003. Pandita Ramabai’s Amer- 
ican Encounter: The Peoples of the United 
States 1889. Ed. and trans. M. Kosambi. 
Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press. 
Ramabai Sarasvati, P. 1976 [1988]. The High- 
Caste Hindu Woman. Westport, CT: Hyper- 
ion Press. 

SARIRA 

The term ‘sarlra’ (translated as ‘body’) 
signifies that which wastes away or per- 
ishes. In the Rgveda ‘tanu’ is the term 
used most commonly for ‘body’, but 
‘sarlra’ does occur and is used to mean 
‘physical body’. Later, in post-Upanisadic 
theories of human nature, the terms 
‘linga-sarlra’ (‘sign-body’) and ‘suksma- 
sarlra’ (‘subtle body’) are used to refer to 
the transmigrating aspect of the soul. The 
terms ‘sthula-saflra’ and ‘karana-sarlra’ 
refer to concepts of the ‘gross body’ and 
‘causal body’, respectively. 

Views of the body are expressed in sys- 
tems such as Samkhya, Nyaya-Vaisesika 
and Visistadvaita. For Sankara the 
appearance of the individual soul is due 
to the non-dual atman undergoing appar- 
ent delimitation by the gross physical 
body and the more permanent linga- 
sarlra. He regards the subtle body (which 
is inferred but not perceived) as the repo- 
sitory of the impressions of past acts and 
experiences; it is a combination of the 
vital functions, senses, mental faculties 
and powers of activity. 

See also: Atman; Lingasarira; Nyaya-Vai- 
sesika; Samhita; Samkhya; Sankara; Visi- 
stadvaita 

Martin Ovens 

Further reading 

Reat, N.R. 1990. Origins of Indian Psychology. 
Berkeley, CA: Asian Humanities Press. 
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SARKAR, PRABHAT RANJAN 
(b. 1921) 

Born in Bihar in 1921, Prabhat Ranjan 
Sarkar worked as a railway employee 
until 1955, when he underwent a spiritual 
transformation and formed the organisa- 
tion known as Ananda Marg (the Path of 
Bliss). From this date forward he would 
be more commonly known by the epithet 
given to him by his followers, Shrii Shrii 
Anandamurti. In 1958 he founded the 
Progressive Utilisation Theory, known as 
PROUT, which ran as a political party, 
standing for one world government with a 
unified world language, at the 1967 and 
1969 Indian elections. The political ven- 
ture was not successful and Prabhat 
Ranjan Sarkar turned his full attention to 
Ananda Marg (AM), forming a number 
of offshoots such as the AM Education 
and Welfare Section, the AM Board of 
Education, the AM Degree College and 
the AM Institute of Technology. Espous- 
ing a combination of humanism, ration- 
alism influenced by the West and more 
traditional Tantric and Yogic practices, he 
was able to attract disciples from across 
the world. In 1971 he was arrested for 
conspiracy to murder and spent three 
years in prison. Eventually he was exon- 
erated and released. During the incar- 
ceration, he further formulated his ideas 
into a coherent path to perfection. 

See also: Ananda Marg; Tantrism; Yoga 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Dhara, G. 1986. Prabhat Ranjan Sarkar: Poet, 
Author, Philosopher. Vermont: Ananda 

Marg Publications. 

www.prout.org/sarkar.ht (accessed 27 October 
2005). 

SATCHIDANANDA, SWAMI 
AND INTEGRAL YOGA 

Born in 1914 in Coimbatore, South India, 
he worked in business until the death of 


his wife, at which point he turned his 
attention more and more to the study of 
yoga, reading Ramakrishna, Vivekananda 
and Sivananda and studying with such 
figures as Ramana Maharshi. In 1949 he 
moved to Rishikesh to study with Swami 
Sivananda, taking samnyasa and the 
name Satchidananda. In 1953 he estab- 
lished a Divine Life Society ashram in Sri 
Lanka, as well as an orphanage and a 
medical dispensary, and participated in a 
movement to open all Hindu temples 
there to the untouchable castes. 

He arrived in the USA in 1966 and set 
up the Satchindananda Ashram, Yoga- 
ville, Virginia, for the teaching of ‘Integral 
Yoga’. He became a cult figure in the 
American counterculture with his speech 
at the Woodstock Festival in 1969. In 
1970 he published his primer Integral 
Yoga Hatha, in which he summarised the 
teachings of Sivananda. He regularly 
appeared on television and in interfaith 
dialogue. Throughout the 1970s he lec- 
tured and travelled regularly, authoring a 
large number of books, such as Blessed 
Are They ... (1974) and Beyond Words 
(1977). His teaching emphasises the unity 
of all religions. He died in 2002 in Tamil 
Nadu, India. 

See also: Asrama; Caste; Mandir; Ramak- 
rishna, Sri; Ramana Maharshi; Samnyasa; 
Vivekananda, Swami; Yoga; Yoga, modern 

Mark Singleton 

Further reading 

Satchindananda, Sw. 1977. Living Yoga: The 
Value of Yoga in Today’s Life. New York: 
Gordon and Breach. 

SATI 

If derived from the present participle of 
the verbal root as (to be), then sati 
(sometimes anglicised as ‘suttee’) denotes 
a perfect or true act. When the noun ends 
with a long i, it refers to a woman who 
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truly exists, a perfect female being. One 
example would be satl parvatl, (the best 
woman, Parvatl). This refers to Parvatl, 
Siva’s wife, whose name in a previous 
incarnation had been Satl). But if derived 
from the adjective sat (good), then satl is 
the good woman. Sati came to connote 
the perfect or good wife’s ritual self- 
immolation either on her husband’s fun- 
eral pyre, sahagamana (going together 
with one's husband), or by herself if he 
had already been cremated elsewhere, 
anugamana (following one’s husband). A 
woman's power (sakti), which had devel- 
oped over a lifetime of austerities, was 
magnified by this final extraordinary act. 
The conflagration destroyed her bad 
karma, which had caused her husband’s 
death, and replaced it with good karma. 
It transformed her into the epitome of an 
auspicious woman or a goddess, in fact a 
giver of both mundane and supra-mundane 
boons. 

The act of sati was ritualised and 
became analogous to a wedding - bridal 
dress, procession and sacred fire - but 
with the vow (samkalpa) at the beginning 
rather than the climax. It became analo- 
gous also to other forms of self-willed 
death: heroic warriors facing death in 
battle, servants who had pledged ultimate 
loyalty and yogis burying themselves 
alive. In addition, sati drew meaning from 
the Hindu religious idioms of sacrifice 
(yajna) and devotion (bhakti). 

Although the Vedic goals of life inclu- 
ded longevity and natural death, self- 
willed death and sati developed in warrior 
(and some religious) circles. The first tex- 
tual description of sati is by the Greek 
Diodorus, who describes how the Indian 
general Ceteus, fighting in Asia Minor in 
316 bce, fell in battle and was cremated 
together with his two wives. The Mahab- 
harata has several examples, but it is more 
common in texts by some medieval 
authorities who formally legitimated sati 
as long as rules prevailed. They did not 
allow pregnant women and those with 


young children to perform sati, for 
instance, tested women to make sure that 
their decisions were voluntary and pre- 
vented them from using drugs to dull 
the pain. 

Though legitimated in some circles, 
however, sati was decried in others. 
Among those who condemned the prac- 
tice were the seventh-century poet Bana, 
the tenth-century commentator (on 
Manu) Medhatithi, the author of the 
Mahanirvana-tantra, and various Sri 
Vaisnava authors. But the tenth-century 
Kalivarjya prohibitions did not forbid it, 
even though they forbade other forms of 
self-willed death, which had become pop- 
ular. The British initially accepted it, 
because they did not want to inflame 
Hindu sentiments after the revolt of 1854. 
By the late nineteenth century, though, 
missionary critiques were convincing the 
British that sati was tantamount to 
homicide or suicide. Hindus themselves 
had looked into the matter and decided 
that sati was not central to Hinduism. 
After consultation with Indian reformers 
such as Rammohan Roy, the British out- 
lawed sati (Regulation XVII of 1829). 
Since Indian independence, sati has 
remained illegal, although it still occurs 
now and then. In 1987 Roop Kanwar 
ignited not only herself but also a 
national debate over whether sati was a 
crime against women (as feminists 
argued) or a legitimate expression of 
Hinduism freed from colonial restraints 
(as some Hindu nationalists thought). 

See also: Bhakti; Mahabharata; Manu; 
Medatithi; Parvatl; Sakti; Satl (Goddess); 
Siva; Vaisnavas, Sri; Yajna; Yogi 

Katherine K. Young 
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SATI (FAITHFUL WIFE) 

See\ Sati 

SATI (GODDESS) 

Sati is the daughter of Daksa and the first 
wife of the god Siva. Devi (the goddess) 
agreed to be born as the daughter of 
Daksa, one of the mind-born sons of 
Brahma, in order to become Siva’s wife 
( Kalika Purana 7. 1-3). She is very closely 
associated with the goddess Parvatl, Siva's 
second wife, who is often described as her 
reincarnation. For many Hindus, Sati is a 
model of the devoted wife (Pativrata and 
Patiparamesvara) but also fulfils a 
number of other important mythic roles 
in her relationship with Siva. Her story is 
told in the Mahabharata and in various 
Purdnas. 

Sati is portrayed as pursuing Siva with 
the intention of marrying him, an activity 
that is significant because of Siva’s ten- 
dency to detach himself from the world 
and its duties and pleasures. Indeed SatTs 
central mythic role may be viewed as that 
of drawing Siva away from his world- 
denying austerities (tapas), which can be a 
grave threat to the world if taken to 
excess, and causing him to creatively 
engage with the world. Described as very 
beautiful, it is not Satl’s physical appear- 
ance that ultimately ignites Siva’s desire 
(Kama) but her ability to perform auste- 
rities and overcome the various challenges 
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that Siva sets before her. Siva agrees to 
marry Satl and, somewhat grudgingly, also 
acquiesces to a complex marriage cere- 
mony, presided over by Brahma. It is at this 
ceremony that a dislike for Siva emerges 
in Daksa and the seeds of a tragedy are 
sown. Some years after the marriage, 
Daksa organises a great ritual sacrifice 
(yajna) that is noteworthy because of its 
exclusion of Satl and Siva from the pro- 
ceedings. Although Siva is unmoved by 
this omission, Satl is at first irritated by 
this slight to her husband and then fur- 
ious when her father refuses to recant. 
Such is Satl’s indignation and rage that 
she burns herself to death by kindling an 
inner fire through her yogic power. Siva is 
then enraged and destroys the sacrifice. 

Some of the later versions of this event 
add an important element that became an 
established aspect of Satl's mythology in 
relation to Saktism, the dismemberment 
of her body by Visnu. These versions of 
the Daksa myth claim that Siva was so 
distraught at SatTs death that he placed 
her lifeless body on his shoulder and in 
his grief threatened the world. The other 
gods, Brahma and Visnu, were fearful of 
Siva in this state and resolved to remove 
Satl’s body in the hope of lessening Siva’s 
anger and grief. They entered the body 
and disposed of it piece by piece (Kalikci 
Purana 18.39-40) or, as is recounted in 
another source ( SrTmad Devi Bhagavatatam 
7.30), Visnu cut it from Siva's shoulder 
with his arrows or discus. Satl’s body 
parts fell to earth. This has provided 
orthodox status for many geographical sites 
of goddess worship across India, known 
widely as the seats of the goddess (sakta 
plthas). The famous Kali temple in Kolk- 
ata (formerly Calcutta), Kallghat, is said 
to be where Satl’s big toe fell. Perhaps the 
most important of the sakta plthas is at a 
mountain called Kamagiri in Kamrupa 
(Assam) where the yoni (vagina) of Satl 
fell and is now known as Kamakhya. 

Satl’s suicide has been associated with 
the practice of widow burning (sati), 


whereby wives would throw themselves 
onto the funeral pyres of their husbands. 
However, given that the relationship 
between these activities is not symmetrical - 
Siva does not die - it is doubtful that the 
myth legitimates the practice (Kinsley 
1988: 40^11). Rather, Satl is more typi- 
cally understood as a model of faithful, 
albeit extreme, devotion, and a goddess 
who mediates the powers of the world- 
renouncing Siva and the worldly concerns 
of Dharma and Kama. 

See also: Brahma; Daksa; Dharma; Kali 
and Candl; Kama; Mahabharata; Mandir; 
Parvatl; Pativrata and Patiparamesvara; 
Puranas; Saktism; Sati; Siva; Strldharma; 
Tapas; TIrthayatra; Vaisno Devi; Visnu; 
Yajna 
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SATNAMIS 

Although the term ‘Satnami’, meaning 
those who follow the true Name of God, 
has been used by various sectarian 
movements within Sikhism, it first 
appears as an appellation for a religious 
movement outside Sikhism in the late 
seventeenth century during the reign of 
Aurangzeb, under the guruship of Jagi- 
van Das, a native of Awadh. Muslim 
sources indicate that the movement was 
made up of lower-caste Hindus drawn 
from the ranks of sweepers and tanners 
but also carpenters and goldsmiths. The 
sect was destroyed by an army sent by 
Aurangzeb. 
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A later manifestation of Satnamis 
appeared in Chhatisgarh, a district of 
Central Provinces, under the inspiration 
of Guru Ghasi Das between 1820 and 
1830. As with the earlier sect of Jagivan 
Das, the Satnamis were known for their 
piety, indifference to the world, devotion 
to their guru, rejection of practices asso- 
ciated with the veneration of images, 
worship of a formless deity as the 
supreme reality and a belief in equality 
based on the immanence of the divine as 
the indwelling Satnam. The latter func- 
tioned as a critique of caste and provided 
the religious doctrines for the formation 
of socio-political movements in opposi- 
tion to the caste system and as rallying 
points for lower-caste resistance to Brah- 
mana hegemony. 

The Chhatisgarh Satnamis continue to 
exist as an important religious and poli- 
tical movement for the Chamars of the 
region. The original religious organisation 
of the sect provides the structures for a 
tight-knit social movement. In addition to 
the guru, now the hereditary lineages of 
Ghasi Das, at the head of the panth, there 
are mahants who control community 
activities over specified regions containing 
a number of villages, a bhandari who 
represents the authority of the guru at the 
level of a single village and acts as a reli- 
gious functionary (Dube 2001). In addi- 
tion to the organisational structures, 
Satnami villages are recognised by white 
flags. Individual Satnamis are dis- 
tinguished by the wearing of a kanthi 
(wooden beads), the janeu (sacred thread) 
and total abstinence from tobacco, alco- 
hol and meat. 

See also: Ghasi Das 
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SATRUGHNA 

In the Ramayana Satrughna is the full 
brother of Laksmana; both are Dasar- 
atha’s sons by Sumitra (indeed twins in 
the birth story in the late first book). 
While Rama and Bharata play the chief 
roles, Laksmana and Satrughna each 
attach themselves to one of their half- 
brothers as loyal but subservient compa- 
nions. As Bharata’s companion, Satrughna 
has very minor role until the final book, 
where he conquers the Asura Lavana and 
founds the city of Madhura (Mathura). 

See also: Asura; Dasaratha; Laksmana; 
Rama; Ramayana 
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SATSANG 

Satsaiig literally signifies the ‘company of 
truth’, but the term has several over- 
lapping meanings used more specifically 
within the sant and bhakti traditions of 
northern India. Charlotte Vaudeville 
defines Sant as a distinct tradition on the 
basis of their emphasis on satnam, sat- 
sang and satguru. She states: 

whether they be born Saiva, Vaisnava, or 
Muslim, all the sant poets stress the 
necessity of devotion to and practice of 
the Divine Name ( satnama ); devotion to 
the Divine Guru (satguru) and the great 
importance of the company of the Sants 
(satsaiig). The Name, the Divine Guru and 
satsaiig are the three pillars of the Sant 
sadhana. 

(Vaudeville 1987: 31) 

Charlotte Vaudeville identifies one mean- 
ing of satsaiig; however, Sat (truth) in 
Indian traditions usually refers to that 
which is both eternal and changeless. It is 
one of the qualities of Brahman (supreme 
being), along with Cit (consciousness) 
and Anand (bliss). Thus, in this context, 
satsaiig is used in the context of an 
experience of the changeless and eternal 


immanence of Brahman, especially mani- 
fested as the personal Lord indwelling the 
human heart. 

The adherents of both nirguna (form- 
less) and saguna (form) variations of 
bhakti emphasised the importance of the 
company of fellow bhaktas for inspiration 
and maintaining focus in the face of 
material and mental distraction. Ramak- 
rishna (d. 1886) stated: ‘if you are in bad 
company, then you will talk and think like 
your companions. On the other hand, 
when you are in company of devotees, you 
will think and talk only of God’ (Nikhi- 
lananda 1969: 67). This communal aspect 
of bhakti traditions is another meaning of 
satsaiig. Thus it has come to signify a 
gathering of devotees. Both listening to 
spiritual discourse and singing the praises 
of the divine are regarded as satsang. 
Tulsidas, the author of the Rctm(a)car- 
i(a)tmanas(a ) , encapsulates these various 
meanings in the discourse of Rama, the 
avatara of Visnu, to the low-caste woman 
Bhilni when he praises her devotion: 

Now I tell you the nine forms of devotion; 
please listen attentively and cherish them 
in your mind. The first in order is fellow- 
ship with the saints and the second is 
marked by a fondness for My Stories. The 
fourth type of devotion consists in singing 
My praises with a guileless purpose. The 
seventh sees the world full of Me without 
distinction and reckons the saints as even 
greater than Myself. 

(Ramcharitmanas- 28 1 -82) 

However, despite this connection with 
medieval and contemporary Sant and 
bhakti traditions, the term is common 
parlance in Northern India, used to refer 
to a religious discourse or a gathering of 
people brought together to listen to such 
a discourse and participate in communal 
worship. 

See also: Avatara; Bhakti; Brahman; Rama; 
Ramakrishna; Sant; Tulsldas(a); Visnu 
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SATYA MAHIMA DHARMA 

Mahima Dharma (the ‘dharma of the 
divine glory’) is a religious tradition of 
Orissa which goes back to a historic 
person called Mahima Swami (or 
Mahima Gosain). He is said to have 
appeared in Puri in 1826. Dissatisfied 
with the ritualised idol worship of Lord 
Jagannatha, he left Puri and travelled to 
the Kapilas hills near Dhenkanal, where 
he engaged himself in severe yogic 
practices. In 1862 he became a siddha 
and started preaching a new dharma. 
He is said to have attained samadhi in 
1876. Under his first disciple, Govinda 
Baba, and the dissident saint poet 
Bhima Bhoi, the movement shifted away 
from the coastal region towards the 
central and western parts of Orissa. 
Spreading also to other states (Madhya 
Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal, 
Assam), people from different regions 
and socio-cultural backgrounds joined 
as followers. Since then, several mon- 
astic as well as lay currents and com- 
peting associations have emerged and 
various regional centres (Joranda, Kha- 
liapali) have been established. Mahima 
Dharma is a popular ascetic movement 
which considers the void, sunya, as the 
divine principle, opposing as such any 
idol worship. The void can only be 
venerated through fire or its manifesta- 
tion in the sun, traits which link 
Mahima Dharma to the nirguna bhakti 
tradition. 


See also : Bhakti; Bhima Bhoi; Dharma; 

Idolatry; Image worship; Jagannatha; Sid- 
dha; Yoga 
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SATYABHAMA 

One of Krsna’s four principal wives, who 
bore him ten sons, Bhanu, Subhanu, 
Swarbhanu, Prabhanu, Bhanumat, Chan- 
drabhanu, Brihadbhanu, Atibhanu, Sflb- 
hanu and Pratibhanu. She was the 
daughter of the Yadava prince Satrajita, 
and it is recounted in the Visnu Purana 
that she accompanied Krsna to the 
heavenly abode of Indra. While there 
she persuaded him to take away the Par- 
ijata tree which belonged to Indra’s wife, 
Sack The tree was said to be one of the 
five produced at the churning of the 
Ocean and it was claimed by Indra. 
According to the Visnu Purana , the scent 
of the tree pervaded all the worlds. The 
theft of the tree led to the fight between 
the two gods in which Indra was defeated. 
Krsna removed the tree to Dvaraka but 
after his death it was returned to Indra’s 
heaven. 

See also : Dvaraka; Indra; Krsna; Puranas 

Ron Geaves 
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SATYANANDA, SWAMI (b. 1923) 
AND THE BIHAR SCHOOL OF 
YOGA 

Bom in Almora, Uttar Pradesh, in 1923. 
Between 1943 and 1955 he was a sam- 
nyasin at Sivananda’s ashram in Rishi- 
kesh. He founded the Bihar School of 
Yoga in Munghir (Bihar) in 1964 with the 
intention of propagating the transnational 
message of yoga from ‘door to door’ and 
‘shore to shore’. For the next twenty years 
he travelled extensively around the world 
promoting yoga. His teaching is a synth- 
esis of traditional hatha yoga techniques 
and the insights of modern medicine and 
psychology, and includes a large ther- 
apeutic component. A typical class con- 
sists of a series of gentle asana, followed 
by pranayama and a deep relaxation 
technique called yoga nidra, pioneered 
(and since trademarked) by Satyananda 
himself. Satyananda also formulated a 
distinctive system of therapeutic asana 
called the ‘pawanmuktasana series’. Along- 
side hatha yogic methods, the Satyananda 
method incorporates significant elements 
of bhakti yoga (ritual devotion) and 
karma yoga (conceived as selflessly under- 
taken work). 

Satyananda retired in 1988 to devote 
himself to sadhana practice, and handed 
over the running of the Munghir centre to 
his disciple, Swami Niranjanananda. In 
1994 this latter founded the Bihar Yoga 
Bharati, a ‘gurukul university’ for teach- 
ing and researching yoga. Among some 
eighty books written by him, Satyanana- 
da’s encyclopedic Asana Pranayama Mudra 
Bandha, first published in 1966 (the same 
years as Iyengar’s Light on Yoga ) and 
revised regularly ever since, is the most 
important and influential. 


See also: Asana; Asrama; Bhakti; Hatha 
Yoga; Iyengar, B.K.S. and Iyengar Yoga; 
Karma; Samnyasa; Yoga 
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SAVARKAR, VINAYAT 
DAMODAR (1883-1966) 

Although he was not a religious authority 
in the traditional sense, V.D. Savarkar’s 
writings had an impact on contemporary 
notions of Hindu identity that can hardly 
be overestimated. He was born into a 
family of Chitpavan Brahmanas in Nasik 
District in Maharashtra in 1883. Already 
during his high school days he became 
involved in anti-colonial revolutionary 
societies modelled in the image of Mazzi- 
ni’s ‘Young Italy’. After graduating in law 
in Bombay he went to England in 1906 to 
complete his education. In London he 
came in contact with the leading revolu- 
tionary nationalist figures among the 
Indian expatriate community, who con- 
firmed him in his view that terrorist vio- 
lence was a legitimate means in the anti- 
colonial struggle. As a result, Savarkar 
was arrested in 1910 for being involved in 
the murder of a British official and sen- 
tenced to a long imprisonment, which he 
served first in the Andaman Islands and 
later in Ratnagiri (Maharashtra). While in 
prison, he wrote his famous pamphlet 
Hindutva - Who Is a Hindu? In an 
attempt to overcome internal divides and 
sectarianism within the Hindu commu- 
nity, Hindutva (Hinduness) was defined 
by attachment to the geographical entity 
of India, bonds of blood and a shared 
culture rather than religious belief. 
According to Savarkar, the ultimate aim 
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of Indian nationalism had to be the 
creation of a Hindu Rashtra (Hindu 
state). Savarkar’s overarching definition 
of such a nation-state’s only legitimate 
citizens - broad enough to include Sikhs, 
Jains and Buddhists but excluding Mus- 
lims and Christians - was welcomed by 
the Hindu nationalist movement, who 
were looking for clear boundaries of their 
constituency. 

When Savarkar became President of the 
Hindu Mahasabha after his release from 
1937 to 1944, he managed to transform 
the organisation into a radical party 
according to his motto ‘Hinduise all poli- 
tics and militarise Hindudom’, but 
remained rather unsuccessful in elections. 
Instead, his glorification of military 
strength and ‘manhood’, his outspoken 
admiration for Nazi Germany and his 
radical verbal attacks against Muslims 
soon brought him accusations of fascism. 
In 1948 he was tried for being involved 
in the murder of Mohandas Karam- 
chand Gandhi by a Hindu fanatic 
(Nathuram Godse), but was eventually 
acquitted. 

Although Savarkar himself was some- 
what less visible in the political field of 
post-Independence India, the exclusive 
cultural nationalism of his Hindutva con- 
cept remains a seminal influence for the 
ideology of the Hindu right even in the 
twenty-first century. 

See also: Bharatiya Janata Party; 

Buddhism, relationship with Hinduism; 
Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; Godse, 
Nathuram Vinayak; Hindu Mahasabha; 
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SAVITRI 

Savitrl was the daughter of King Asva- 
pati of Madra, born by the grace of the 
goddess Savitrl, to whom her father had 
made offerings for eighteen years. When 
she had reached an age to marry, her 
father sent her out into the world to 
select a husband. She chose Satyavat, an 
exiled prince living with his mother and 
blind father in the forest, despite the 
prophecy that her husband-to-be would 
die within the year. Performing penances 
in preparation for the day of Satyavat ’s 
death, on that day Savitrl accompanied 
her husband and held him in her arms as 
he died. Yet, when Yama arrived to col- 
lect Satyavat’s soul, she followed the god 
of death and won from him a number of 
boons, the only exclusion being her hus- 
band’s life. Her first wish was that her 
father-in-law would recover his eyesight, 
her second that her father-in-law would 
reclaim his throne and her third that her 
own father would have one hundred 
sons. Her next wish was that she and her 
husband would also have one hundred 
sons. This required that Satyavat be 
released and Yama duly restored him to 
her. Savitrl’s story is told in the Mahab- 
harata (3.42.277-83) and retold in 
numerous contexts, both textual and 
ritual. 

Savitrl is generally acknowledged to 
exemplify the pativrata (husband-vowed) 
ideal of the devoted and faithful wife who 
worships her husband as a god (pati- 
paramesvara). However, members of 
the Indian women’s movement have 
appealed to her, for example, in opposing 
child marriage and identified in her qua- 
lities other than loving service of her hus- 
band, such as courage, initiative and 
determination. 

See also: Child marriage; Feminism; 

Mahabharata; Pativrata and Patipar- 
amesvara; Woman question; Women’s 
movement; Yama 

Catherine Robinson 
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SAVITRI (VERSE) 

See. Gayatri Mantra 

SAYANA (1320-87) 

Also known as Sayanacarya, a celebrated 
grammarian and hermit, who wrote the 
Vedarthaprakasa, a commentary on the 
Rgveda, a work, which along with Yaska's 
Nirukta, is believed to have saved the 
Indians from the plight of losing the abil- 
ity to comprehend the Veda after changes 
were made in language and grammar, 
although some modern commentators 
blame the loss of scholarship on the chaos 
caused by the Muslim invasions of South 
India. He also wrote a commentary on 
the Yajurveda, the Taittinya Brahmana 
and Taittinya Aranyaka and all eight 
Brahmanas of the Samaveda. He was for- 
tunate to be able to work under the pro- 
tection of the kings of the Sangama 
dynasty who carved out the Vijayanagara 
empire, which was able to withstand 
Muslim encroachment into South Indian 
territory. 

He was the brother of Madhavacarya, 
the prime minister of Vlra Bukka Raya, 
the Raja of Vijayanagara (1350-79), in 
Karnatak. They both wrote commentaries 
on the Samhitas and Brahmanas and also 
original works on grammar and law. They 
elaborated on Madhva’s philosophy of 
Dvaita Vedanta. In all these works, the 
two brothers were assisted by the king, a 
great patron of literature, who invited to 
the court a number of learned brahmanas 
to assist in their endeavours. In all, 


Sayana and Madhavacarya served as 
ministers to several kings of the Sangama 
dynasty, including Harihara I, Bukka, 
Kampa, Sangama II and Harihara II. 
Sayana, however, was more than a scholar 
and was a noted warrior and patron of 
the arts. 

In addition to the above philosophical 
and grammatical works, Sayana also 
compiled anthologies of verses taken from 
the sastras (entitled Subhaita-sudhanidhi) 
and also technical works on poetics, the 
most celebrated being the Alamkara 
sudhanidhi. 

See also-. Aranyakas; Brahmana; Brahma- 
nas; Dvaita; Madhva; Nirukta; Samhita; 
Veda; Yaska 
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SCHLEGEL, (KARL WILHELM) 
FRIEDRICH VON (1772-1829) 

Unlike his elder brothers Carl August, a 
soldier who died in Madras in 1789, and 
August Wilhelm, who taught Sanskrit 
while Professor at the University of Bonn, 
Friedrich Schlegel (from 1815 von Schle- 
gel) neither travelled to India nor held a 
permanent academic post. After studying 
law, philology, history and philosophy at 
Gottingen he studied Sanskrit with Alex- 
ander Hamilton (1762-1824) in Paris for 
two years, and began to read the texts on 
which he based his 1808 work on Indian 
language and philosophy. While Schlegel’s 
initial enthusiasm for the study of India 
was fired by the belief, typical of German 
Romanticism of the time, that India was 
the source of everything, this book 
marked the end of his enthusiasm for 
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India and serious commitment to its 
study (Halbfass 1988: 75). Instead Schle- 
gel sought to show how Hinduism embo- 
died the gradual degradation of original 
divine revelation. Unlike most European 
scholars of his time, Schlegel regarded 
Advaita Vedanta as the lowest rather than 
the highest expression of Hindu thought. 

See also: Advaita; Hinduism, history of 
scholarship 
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SCHOPENHAUER, ARTHUR 
(1788-1860) 

German philosopher. Although perhaps 
finally more interested in Buddhism, 
Schopenhauer was profoundly attracted 
to Hindu thought, and especially the 
Upanisads in the Latin translation of 
A.H. Anquetil-Duperron. The extent of 
influence of Indian thought on Scho- 
penhauer’s own thought, particularly as 
represented in the first edition of his 
major work, The World as Will and 
Representation (1818), remains con- 
troversial; although he explicitly denies 
that his thought may be found in the 
Upanisads, he also admitted that it would 
have been impossible for him to have 
formed his own ideas without the ability 
to draw upon the Upanisads, Plato and 
Kant at the same time (Halbfass 1988: 
107). There are, however, clear parallels, 
especially in the idea of maya (illusion, 


the world of appearances) and Scho- 
penhauer’s rejection of linear time and a 
teleological view of history. Ultimately, 
however, Schopenhauer’s attraction to 
Indian thought seems inseparable from 
his rejection of Judaism, Christianity and 
G.W.F. Hegel. His reception of Indian 
thought influenced that of Friedrich 
Nietzsche (1844-1900) and Richard 
Wagner (1813-83). 

See also: Anquetil-Duperron, Abraham- 
Hyacinthe; Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Frie- 
drich; Hinduism, history of scholarship; 
Maya; Upanisads 
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SCHRADER, (FRIEDRICH) 
OTTO (1876-1961) 

Otto Schrader was a German Indologist. 
After doctoral research on Buddhist and 
Jaina philosophy, Schrader continued to 
work on Buddhism before being appoin- 
ted as director of the Adyar Library of 
the Theosophical Society in Madras. 
While in Madras he studied also the 
South Indian Dravidian languages and 
travelled widely in India collecting manu- 
scripts for the library, the scholarly repu- 
tation of which he is credited with 
establishing. During his internment by the 
British in the First World War Schrader 
learnt Thai and Tibetan. After the war he 
returned to Germany and was appointed 
Professor of Indology at the University of 
Kiel. He edited the Kashmir recension of 
the Bhagavadgita, on the basis of manu- 
scripts he had himself collected. He pub- 
lished a critical edition of the minor 
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Upanisads. His book on Hinduism for A. 
Bertholet’s Religionsgeschichtliches Lese- 
buch (1930) included extracts of Sanskrit 
and Tamil bhakti religious texts. 

See also: Bhagavadglta; Hinduism, history 
of scholarship; Upanisads 
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SCIENCE 

Indian civilisation, Vedic and onwards, 
was no stranger to scientific inquiry, be it 
directed towards an understanding of 
material or spiritual phenomena. While 
the orthodox traditions treat the sacred 
texts as divinely revealed, modern ana- 
lyses treat them as milestones in human 
understanding and discovery. It is this 
attitude which allows for the possibility of 
the texts being legitimate conclusions of 
scientific experimentation, even on spiri- 
tual issues. 

Studies on the presence of science in 
Vedic and later literature seem to reveal 
that the ancients were knowledgeable in a 
number of areas. They were versed in 
astronomy and its sibling astrology, they 
knew that gravitation was caused by the 
earth, the speed of light with reasonable 
accuracy, that light is split up into seven 
colours, the shape of the earth, heliocen- 
tricity, medicine, surgery, including plas- 
tic, the origins of the natural elements, 
embryology, physiology, zoology, elec- 
tricity, transport technology such as sub- 
marines, ships, space travel, aviation, 
chemical science, including alchemy, and 


a form of atomic (anu) theory through the 
Vaisesika system. There is no doubting 
that a great number of the subjects in this 
list indeed have historical verisimilitude, 
yet one wonders to what extent some of 
the conclusions in various studies have 
been construed to fall in parity with 
modern science simply to give apologetic 
legitimacy to ancient Hindu civilisation. 
Nevertheless, mathematics has always 
played a prominent role in Hindu society 
and it is from the ancient Indians that the 
world obtained the concepts of zero, infi- 
nity and the decimal system. What the 
Western world calls Arabic numerals were 
in fact born in India and given to the 
Arabs, as was algebra. The Indians also 
knew geometry, trigonometry and other 
areas of mathematics. 

There are parallels with modern physics 
and certain Indian philosophical ideas. 
The origins of the universe were specu- 
lated upon, with the final declaration in 
the Rgveda that whence it came nobody 
knows. Later, texts talk of the golden egg 
or womb (hiranyagarbha), a single point 
from which the universe comes forth at 
the big bang. The arrival of elaborate 
systems of time result in the idea of an 
infinite number of creations (srsthi), each 
lasting a kalpa (4.32 million years) and 
each ending with a big crunch which trig- 
gers off dissolutions (pralaya) for the 
same duration. 

Newton’s third law of physics echoes 
the moral doctrine of karma in that every 
action has an equal and opposite reac- 
tion. In fact, karma has been referred to 
as the law of conservation of moral 
energy. While the law of conservation of 
energy in physics holds that energy 
cannot be created or destroyed, only 
transferred from one form to another, the 
opening verse to the Isa Upanisad expres- 
ses the same with regard to Brahman 
(Ultimate Reality). 

The conclusions of Vedanta resonate 
well with a number of ideas within theo- 
retical physics. First, Einstein’s special 
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relativity suggests that matter is a form of 
energy. Vedanta holds that all that is 
manifest is ultimately the consciousness 
that is referred to as the Brahman. 
Second, the unified field theory, the ‘holy 
grail’ sought within quantum physics, as 
an attempt to combine all the forces and 
particle interactions into a single theore- 
tical framework is no less than monistic. 
In the case of Advaita Vedanta, the plur- 
ality that one finds present in the manifest 
world is only apparent, for all is reducible 
to the monistic Brahman. In addition, 
many within present-day quantum physics 
theorise that the fundamental building 
block of all matter is the superstring. It is 
vibrating at different modal frequencies 
that results in different particles. Samkhya 
cosmology in similar ways also holds that 
all matter is composed of three building 
blocks, the three gunas, and it is the 
manner in which these three combine that 
determines the nature of the material 
entity. 

See also : Advaita; Brahman; Gunas; Hir- 
anyagarbha; Kalpa; Karma; Pralaya; 
Sacred texts; Samhita; Samkhya; Upani- 
sads; Vaisesika; Vedanta 
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SELF-REALISATION 

FELLOWSHIP 

Originally founded in India, the Self- 
Realisation Fellowship's (SRF) teachings 


derive from its founder-leader, Swami 
Paramhansa Yogananda (1893-1952). 
Yogananda was taught by Sri Yukeswar 
(1855-1936), a student of Lahiri Maha- 
saya (1828-95), and claimed a parampara 
(lineage of disciplic succession) going 
back to Mahavatar Babaji, said to have 
been born in the third century ce and to 
be still alive. Mahavatar Babaji is said to 
have been the originator of kriya yoga, 
the spiritual practice taught by Yukeswar, 
Yogananda and the SRF. 

Yogananda met Yukeswar in 1910; he 
joined his order of swamis in 1914 and 
founded the Yagoda Satsanga Society of 
India in 1917. The society is still known by 
this name in India. Yogananda visited 
Boston in 1920 to attend the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals; his address, 
‘The Science of Religion’, still remains a key 
text. Two years later, he established a Wes- 
tern branch, with an ashram near the city. 
In 1935 he returned to the USA to give a 
lecture tour, attracting large crowds. 

The methods of kriya yoga remain 
confidential, being disclosed only to stu- 
dents who have received dlksa (initiation). 
The practice involves meditation, breath 
control and withdrawal of the senses, 
leading ultimately to the state of samadhi. 
The techniques are said to be ‘scientific’, 
being empirical and experiential, and to 
lead to a personal experience of God. 
Although Yogananda came from a neo- 
Vedanta rnonist tradition, his teachings 
allowed his disciples to engage in bhakti, 
worshipping God in a personal form, and 
he sought to attain a harmony between 
Hindu devotion and Christianity. Yoga- 
nanda’s life and teachings are set out in 
his Autobiography of a Yogi (1946), a 
spiritual classic, now translated into eigh- 
teen languages. 

See also: Asram(a) (religious community); 
Astanga Yoga; Bhakti; Meditation; Para- 
mpara; Svami; Vedanta; Yogananda, Para- 
mhansa 

George Chryssides 
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SEN, KESHAB CHANDRA 
( 1838 - 84 ) 

Born into a Vaisnavite family, Sen joined 
the Brahmo Samaj in 1858, under 
Debendranath Tagore’s leadership, but 
caused a schism within the organisation 
in 1865. Sen took the Brahmo Samaj’s 
ideas outside Bengal, creating forums for 
discussion, establishing schools, working 
for famine relief and championing 
women’s rights, particularly advocating 
the remarriage of widows and women’s 
education. 

Sen attracted several younger men into 
the movement and formed a society 
known as Sangat Sabha. Some of their 
ideas were more radical than those of 
Tagore: in particular, Sen and his fol- 
lowers held that the brahmanas’ practice 
of wearing a sacred thread was incon- 
sistent with the principles of the Brahmo 
Samaj, and exhorted them to remove 
them. Sen’s followers seceded to form 
their own separate group, known as the 
Nabad-Bidhan (‘New Dispensation’) 
Samaj. 

In contrast with the original Brahmo 
Samaj’s attempts to create an aniconic 
form of religion that could be shared by 
Hindus, Christians and Muslims, Sen 
became increasingly drawn to Chris- 
tianity, introducing elements such as 
praying to Christ for the forgiveness of 
sins. Sen combined such elements of 
Christian devotion with Hindu bhakti 
notions, introducing singing processions 
and samkirtan (a form of preaching asso- 
ciated with Caitanya), claiming a ‘New 
Dispensation’ in which elements of var- 
ious world religions became blended. 
Furthermore, Sen’s supporters held him 


in increasing esteem, reportedly referring 
to him as ‘Master’ and even ‘Saviour’. 
Numerous supporters believed that the 
Samaj was seriously compromising its 
original principles, and left. 

In 1878 further controversy arose when 
Sen allowed his 13-year-old daughter to 
marry the Prince of Cooch Behar, con- 
trary to his principles of outlawing child 
marriages. This caused most of his fol- 
lowers to leave, and Pandit Shivanath 
Shastri formed a breakaway group called 
the Sadharan (Common) Brahmo Samaj. 

See also: Bhakti; Brahmo Samaj; Caitanya; 
KIrtan; Tagore, Debendranath; Vaisnavism; 
Widow remarriage 
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SESA 

The thousand-headed serpent (naga), 
upon whose coils Visnu reclines and 
sleeps at the end of every cosmic cycle of 
creation, before awakening and starting 
the process of creation once again. In 
Hindu iconography, the multi-headed 
cobra floats upon an ocean of water or 
milk representing the undifferentiated 
condition of the cosmos before the emer- 
gence of form. Sesa is also known as 
Ananta, meaning ‘endless’ or ‘infinite’, 
and in some mythologies is said to be 
formed from the residue of the universe 
after the cosmic destruction at the end of 
each cycle of creation. In other accounts 
he is an animal form of Visnu, whose fiery 
breath destroys the world at the end of 
time. The universe is thus reduced to 
ashes, which sink into the cosmic ocean 
and provide the residue for re-creation. In 
some interpretations of the mythology 
Sesa represents time itself and his many 
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coils are the endless cycles of creation. 
Sesa is also the king of the nagas. 

See also: Images and iconography; Nagas; 
Sacred animals; Visnu 
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SEVA 

Prior to the early nineteenth century ce, 
the meaning of seva, ‘serving’ or ‘hon- 
ouring’, had been virtually synonymous 
with that of puja (worship). Seva thus had 
typically been performed for a deity and 
the deity’s murti in a temple, and for the 
guru and other devotees. Such activity has 
been and remains central to bhakti reli- 
gion and to Vaisnavism in particular. 

Since the early nineteenth century ce, a 
number of Hindu movements, for exam- 
ple, the Swami Narayana Sampradaya, 
Radhasoami Satsang and Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission, have invested the 
concept of seva with a wider sense of ser- 
ving those in need. Such groups have 
drawn to varying degrees upon elements 
from traditional Hindu philanthropy, 
Christian charitable institutions and 
forms of social service in the United 
States and Europe. This expanded form 
of seva has come to be regarded as a 
universal obligation, even for those clas- 
sed as sadhus and samnyasls, and its 
recipients in many cases are no longer 
confined to followers of the same move- 
ment. Its practice is commonly justified 
on the basis of a theological or philoso- 
phical identification of those in need with 
divinity or ultimate reality as, for exam- 
ple, in Vivekananda’s Neo-Vedantin ethic. 
In addition to responding to natural dis- 
asters, recent expressions of seva include 


the maintenance of extensive, permanent 
institutions providing education, health- 
care, welfare and social development. 
Organisations committed to the ideals of 
Hindutva have used seva to strengthen 
Hindu values and build support for the 
Hindu rastra (nation). The Swami Nar- 
ayana movement and the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh and its affiliates have 
promoted ambitious seva programmes 
through their presence in the Hindu 
diaspora. 

See also: Bhakti; Diaspora; Guru; Hin- 
dutva; Mandir; Puja; Radhasoami Satsang; 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission; Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh; Sadhu; Sanmyasa; 
Swami Narayana Sampradaya; Vaisnavism; 
Vivekananda, Swami 
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SEVEN SACRED CITIES 

See: Saptapurl (Seven Sacred Cities) 

SEX AND SEXUALITY 

Hindu mythology explores all dimensions 
of sexuality, recognising the libido as 
central to life and pleasure (although 
most Hindus attribute its more uncon- 
ventional expressions to deities or 
demons). The classical Hindu notion of 
kama, which encompassed pleasure in 
general and sexual pleasure in particular 
as one of the four legitimate goals of 
human life (purusarthas), incorporated 
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ancient Vedic celebrations of the good life 
and of pleasure. Kama, however, was 
somewhat different for men and women. 
For most elite Hindu women, kama was a 
positive good only in the context of mar- 
riage (vivaha); for many elite men, how- 
ever, it was tolerated even outside 
marriage despite the tradition’s general 
presumption of monogamy. Extramarital 
affairs sometimes led to polygamy or 
long-term liaisons with temple and court 
performers (who had another kind of 
elite, albeit somewhat ambiguous, status). 
Vatsyayana’s Kamasiitra explores all 
things sexual and pleasurable to educate 
elite townsmen on how to transform the 
crude sexual act into a refined, mutual 
eroticism. This includes explicit instruc- 
tions on how a man should tenderly guide 
his new wife during her first intercourse, 
on types of love play and on emblems of 
passion such as nail and teeth marks - all 
of which the text pedantically classifies. 
Indian poets, too, explored sexual themes 
(except for actual intercourse) with 
charming frankness. 

Hinduism recognises not only the plea- 
surable and powerful aspects of sex but 
also its useful aspect in producing pro- 
geny. Because householders needed chil- 
dren to fulfil their debts to ancestors and 
deities, they followed rules that governed 
the proper time in a woman’s monthly 
cycle for intercourse (rtukaladharma) and 
endured penalties or atonements (prayas- 
citta) for ignoring it. 

Hindus based negative views of female 
sexuality on the following. As in other 
cultures, men’s awareness that they were 
born of women and depended on them in 
early life contributed to ideas of male 
inferiority, which they disguised or over- 
came with expressions of male superiority 
and misogynistic views of women’s innate 
inferiority (such as their innate pro- 
miscuity) as antidotes. Hindus located 
manhood pre-eminently in semen. Retain- 
ing it increased a man’s power. By releas- 
ing it, he passed this power to a woman. 


Even when viewed as a duty for the sake 
of progeny, doing so connoted a sacrifice 
(which implied that intercourse was a 
negative act). This problem was com- 
pounded by observing that women could 
replace their bodily fluids (blood, breast 
milk) and hence their power (sakti) auto- 
matically. It was partly to retain semen 
that Gandhi and neo-Hindu groups 
advocated sexual abstinence as the pre- 
ferred method of contraception. 

Son preference, too, caused men to take 
a dim view of female sexuality. The Ayur- 
vedas (medical texts) and Dharmasastras 
prescribed ways to have sons, because 
fathers needed them to perform funeral 
and other rituals. This ritual requirement - 
along with the need for sons to maintain 
a patrilocal and patrilineal social struc- 
ture, with its corollary of caring for par- 
ents in their old age and the need for sons 
to perform various economic and political 
functions - contributed not only to son 
preference but also to the devaluation of 
daughters in some circles. 

As a negative force, the libido must be 
converted into spiritual power through a 
religious path, many Hindus believed, 
which produced another reason for nega- 
tive views of female sexuality. The ascetic 
critique of sexuality presents it as the 
cause of pollution, death, evil and ensla- 
vement due to the cycles of death and 
rebirth (samsara) ( Mahabharata 13.40.5- 
12; Markandeya-purana 49.28-29). These 
ascetics (The Law Code of Mann 2:21 3 — 
1 5; 9:15) believed that women were 
innately promiscuous. Some authors, 
however, gave the latter a more positive 
spin. In the Mahabharata, for instance, 
Bhangasvana refuses to be transformed 
back into a man; she prefers to remain a 
woman, because women experience 
greater pleasure in sexual intercourse than 
men do (Mahabharata 13.12.47). Simi- 
larly, Tantra rejected ascetic misogyny by 
claiming that sexual intercourse, whether 
a physical act (left-handed Tantra) or 
meditation on the act (right-handed 
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Tantra), was the means to liberation. In 
fact, some tantric authorities believed that 
women were the best gurus. 

See also : Ayurveda; Dharmasastras; 

Dowry; Foeticide; Gandhi, Mohandas Kar- 
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Kamasutra; Mahabharata; Myth; Pativrata 
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Virginity; Vivaha 
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SHANKAR MISRA, BRAHM 

Also known as Maharaj Saheb, Brahm 
Shankar Misra was a disciple and dis- 
puted successor to Rai Salig Ram, who 
was himself one of the key figures in the 
development of the Radhasoami lineage. 
Preaching in the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century, he did not immediately 
announce himself as the legitimate suc- 
cessor of his guru. The space of one or 
two years in which he reflected upon his 
right to succeed was later developed into 
the concept of an interregnum, a period 
of time when no satguru (true teacher) is 
publicly manifest. The idea of an inter- 
regnum would have modified the teaching 
of Shiv Dayal, the founder of Radha- 
soami, who promoted the more usual 
Sant Mat tradition of the need for a living 
master or satguru. 

Highly educated, Brahm Shankar 
Misra is famous for his failed attempt to 
reunite all the various Radhasoami fac- 
tions by the creation of the Central 
Administrative Council in 1902 in Agra. 
Although supported by Shiv Dayal 
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Singh’s younger brother, Partap Singh, and 
other prominent Agra satsangis, the attempt 
to reunify led to even more schisms. 

See also : Guru; Radhasoami Satsang; Salig 
Ram, Rai; Sant 
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SHARMA, PANDIT DIN 
DAYALU (b. 1863) 

An advocate of conservative Hindu 
‘orthodoxy’ in northern India. Pandit Din 
Dayalu Sharma is best known as the 
founder of the Bharat Dharma Maha- 
mandala, an umbrella organisation 
designed to unite the variety of Dharma 
Sabhas formed during the later nineteenth 
century. Devoted to the protection of 
sanatana dharma and Hindu varnasra- 
madharma, he was active during his life- 
time in establishing a significant number 
of Sanskrit schools, including a Sanskrit 
College in Delhi in 1899, as well as gosh- 
alas (rest homes for cows) and Dharma 
Sabhas. Among his initial forays into 
conservative Hindu religious politics was 
the 1886 founding of the Gau Varnash- 
rama Hitaishini Ganga Dharma Sabha, an 
organisation intended to protect the 
sacred cow, the Hindu social order, and the 
river Ganges against such Hindu reformist 
institutions as the Arya Samaj. In 1887 he 
became the nascent Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandala’s chairman, and later its 
secretary. He withdrew from active invol- 
vement with the organisation in 1902. 

See also: Asram(a) (religious community); 
Arya Samaj; Bharat Dharma Maha- 
mandala; Dharma; Dharma Sabha; Ganga; 
Sacred animals; Sanatana Dharma; Varna 

Michael S. Dodson 
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Jones, K.W. 1989. Socio-Religious Reform 
Movements in British India. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 


SHIV DAYAL, SWAMI 

See: Soamiji Maharaj 


SHIV NARAYAN 
AGNIHOTRA, PANDIT 
(1850-1929) 

Founder of the Hindu reformist organisa- 
tion the Dev Samaj (‘Divine Society’). 
Pandit Shiv Narayan Agnihotra joined 
the Brahmo Samaj in 1873 in Lahore. He 
soon became a prominent member, 
speaking and publishing widely on the 
issues of marriage reform and vegetarian- 
ism. Yet following his entrance into the 
Brahmo form of samnyasa (worldly 
renunciation) in 1882, he left the Brahmo 
Samaj and in 1887 founded his own reli- 
gious organisation, the Dev Samaj. Here 
his teachings increasingly began to depart 
from Brahmo ideals. For example, Agni- 
hotra emphasised the importance of the 
guru (spiritual preceptor) in religious 
practice. But not just any guru. Agnihotra 
believed that he alone had achieved a 
sufficiently enlightened state (the ‘Com- 
plete Higher Life’) to instruct his fol- 
lowers in their spiritual path. In this 
regard, Dev Samajis were to undertake 
the worship of Agnihotra and he was 
to serve as the focus of all religious prac- 
tice. He was later known as Bhagvan 
Devatma. 

See also: Food; Guru; Vivaha 

Michael S. Dodson 
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Jones, K.W. 1989. Socio-Religious Reform 
Movements in British India. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 
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SHIV SENA 

Shiv Sena is a militant provincial organi- 
sation that, while initially based on 
Maharashtrian ethnicity, has now allied 
itself to Hindutva organisations such as 
the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) 
and the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) and 
adopted a distinct anti-Muslim and anti- 
Western stance. It was founded in 1966 by 
Bal Thackeray, an erstwhile political car- 
toonist, and was perhaps a response to 
the large influx of professionals and other 
jobseekers from other Indian regions to 
Mumbai (Bombay), the headquarters of 
Shiv Sena. Though it had once demanded 
the closing of the borders of Maharashtra 
to other Indians, it has never made, like 
the Punjabis, the Nagas or the Kashmiris, 
a demand to secede from India. It has 
often gone on a rampage against South 
Indians in Mumbai and also against 
Muslims in the wake of the Babri Masjid 
incident, and its ideology on the whole is 
crude and insensitive and against the 
egalitarian and secular ideals of the 
nation of India. 

The name Shiv Sena originates from 
King Sivaji, a ruler of Maharashtra well 
known for his defiance of the powerful 
Mughal emperor Aurangzeb. The martial 
overtone of the organisation is evident 
from the term Sena (army) in its title 
and the fact that the members call 
themselves Sainiks (soldiers). Recently 
they have stated that Shiv Sena means 
not only the army of Sivaji but also that 
of Siva, the Hindu god, thereby taking 
on a Hindu as well as a Maharashtrian 
identity (Banerjee 2000: 150). They have 
therefore taken an antagonistic stance to 
Muslims and Pakistan, the latter 
demonstrated by their digging up of 
cricket grounds in Delhi to prevent the 
Pakistani cricket team playing against 
India. Their avowed aim is to unite the 
youth of India against oppression and 
injustice, but they themselves have 
oppressed ethnic and religious minorities 
in Maharashtra. 


Shiv Sena was until 1999 a political 
force in Maharashtra, and in 1995 in alli- 
ance with the BJP it formed the govern- 
ment in the state. Manohar Joshi, the 
erstwhile chief minister of Maharashtra, 
was a Shiv Sena sainik. 

See also: Ayodhya; Bharatiya Janata 
Party; Hindutva; Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh; Siva; Thackeray, Bal 

Theodore Gabriel 
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Eckert, Julia M. 2002. The Shiv Sena and the 
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versity Press. 

Banerjee, Sikata. 2000. Warriors in Politics: 
Hindu Nationalism, Violence and the Shiv 
Sena in India. Boulder, CO: Westview Press. 
Purandare, Vaibhav. 1999. The Sena Story. 
Mumbai: Business Publications. 


SHIVANANDA, SWAMI (1916-63) 

Born in 1916 as P.V. Kuppuswami Iyer in 
Tamil Nadu, he received a Western edu- 
cation and served as a doctor among 
Indians in British Malaya from 1913 to 
1923. Learning about different religious 
traditions (besides Hinduism, mainly 
Christianity, Malay Islam and Chinese 
Buddhism), he gave up his worldly career 
and moved to Rishikesh to pursue spiri- 
tual matters. There he lived an austere 
life, gaining the samnyasa name Swami 
Shivananda. In 1936 he founded the 
Divine Life Society. Shivananda’s teach- 
ing and practice are rooted in Hindu 
devotional and yogic traditions but focus 
on a common set of unity of all religious 
traditions. Thus he addresses modern 
Hindus as well as Western disciples. At his 
death in 1963 he left the Divine Life 
Society to the leadership of Swami Chi- 
dananda (b. 1916). 

See also: Bhakti movement; Divine Life 
Society; Samnyasa 

Manfred Hutter 
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Maharaj, S.S.V. (ed.). 1985. Sivananda. Bio- 
graphy of a Modern Sage. Freemantle: 
Divine Life Society. 

Sivananda, Sri Swami. 1974. Sadhana. A 
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SHRADDHA RAM PHILLAURI, 
PANDIT (1837-81) 

Among the first prominent expounders of 
a return to ‘orthodox’ Hinduism in the 
Punjab during the nineteenth century. 
Much of his time was spent travelling that 
region, preaching a form of traditionalised 
Vaisnavism with a particular emphasis 
upon ‘pure’ social and ritual practice, 
rather than a specific religious doctrine 
per se. In particular, he advocated the 
wearing of Tulsi beads, a tilak (sectarian 
marking) upon the forehead and the 
abandonment of alcohol consumption, 
gambling, etc. Shraddha Ram was also 
involved in the establishment of numerous 
dharma sabhas, temples and rest houses 
for pilgrims in northern India. As a 
declared defender of sanatana dharma 
(‘eternal religion’), he was also particu- 
larly opposed to the reformist agenda of 
the Arya Samaj leader Dayananda Sar- 
aswati. Shraddha Ram’s best-known work, 
the 1876 tract Dharma Raksd (‘the defence 
of religion’), emphasised the Sanskrit tex- 
tual basis of Hindu belief and practice. 

See also-. Arya Samaj; Dayananda Sar- 
aswati, Swami; Dharma Sabha; Lan- 
guages; Mandir; Sanatana Dharma; 
TIrthayatra (Pilgrimage); Vaisnavism 

Michael S. Dodson 
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Jones, K.W. 1989. Socio-Religious Reform 
Movements in British India. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 


SHRADDHANAND, SWAMI 
(1857-1926) 

Shraddhanand (known as Munshiram 
before he took samnyasa in 1917) was one 
of the most charismatic leaders to emerge 
from the Hindu reform movement Arya 
Samaj. From the late 1880s onwards he 
was conspicuously active in religious and 
social reform and nationalist politics. 

He was born into the Khatrl caste in a 
Punjab village in 1857. Under the influ- 
ence of Swami Dayananda Sarasvati he 
converted to Aryanism and eventually 
dropped his career as a lawyer to devote 
his life entirely to the cause of the move- 
ment. When the Samaj split in 1893, 
Munshiram became the leader of the so- 
called radical wing, trying to check Wes- 
ternisation by advocating vegetarianism 
and the introduction of a system of edu- 
cation largely based on Hindu tradition. 
His educational visions materialised in the 
Gurukul Kangri (founded in 1902), a 
school combining a modern curriculum 
with a thorough knowledge of Sanskrit 
and Hindu patriotism. The institution 
was supposed to educate a highly moti- 
vated avant-garde of ‘social engineers’ 
who would prepare the masses for Indian 
self-rule. 

Reacting to the political turmoil in 
1919 and the growing tensions between 
Hindus and Muslims in subsequent years, 
Shraddhanand left the Gurukul and 
dropped his concept of evolutionary 
nation-building for a direct involvement 
in politics. He became active in the Indian 
National Congress (leading a satyagraha 
campaign in Delhi) and the Hindu 
Mahasabha. He vigorously advocated the 
strengthening and organisation (san- 
gathan) of the Hindu community by 
abolishing untouchability and practising 
suddhi, the reclamation of Hindus who 
had previously been converted to Islam. 
His reconversion campaigns and his anti- 
Islamic rhetoric made him a target for 
radical Muslims, and he was murdered by 
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a zealot in December 1926. His ‘martyr- 
dom’ eventually turned him into an icon 
of early Hindu nationalism. Throughout 
his career he had been a prolific writer on 
religious, social and political topics in 
Hindi, Urdu and English. 

See also: Arya Samaj; Caste; Conversion; 
Dayananda Saraswati, Swami; Gandhi, 
Mohandas Karamchand; Hindu Maha- 
sabha; Languages; Nationalism; Religious 
education; Samnyasa 

Harald Fischer-Tine 
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SHRINES, WAYSIDE 

Wayside shrines are prolific throughout 
the Indian subcontinent and worship at 
them is an integral aspect of religious 
practice for the majority of the population. 
They are found most extensively punctu- 
ating the rural landscape of India, though 
towns and cities also have their share of 
individually placed, small shrines dedi- 
cated to one of the many Hindu gods and 
goddesses. Wayside shrines are most com- 
monly associated with the countryside 
and the worship undertaken at them gen- 
erally consists of simple acts of devotion. 

Wayside shrines and the deities who 
inhabit them are numerous and very indi- 
vidual. Many are dedicated to goddesses 
but certainly not all of them. While most 
wayside shrines are small, commonly a 
three-sided house-type structure installed 
under a tree, others, particularly in Tamil 
Nadu, are huge and imposing. They rise 
out of the often featureless landscape, 
their outer wall painted with the char- 
acteristic red and white stripes that indicate 


a sacred place, perhaps with an enormous 
garishly painted horse carrying a local 
hero turned god. In complete contrast is 
the often deified red-earth termite mound, 
its only decoration a faded flower gar- 
land. Other wayside deities have no shrine 
but are simply represented by a stone that 
may be carved or, as many are, without 
feature. Whether large or small, they all 
receive periodic worship from the people 
who have adopted them as their own, or 
from people passing by them. As India is 
a sacred land to the Hindus, it is natural 
that its landscape should be inhabited by 
so many sacred places. 

The veneration of snakes (nagas) is a 
common feature of worship across India 
but is perhaps most pervasive in south 
India. In particular, a snake goddess 
called Nakamal (popular in Tamil Nadu) 
is often installed within the temple com- 
plex. Most commonly, snake worship is 
practised at the many wayside shrines at 
which naga stones are placed, often at the 
base of trees. These stones are stylised 
depictions of the cobra, associated with 
nlm trees in particular. Snakes occupy an 
ambiguous position in Indian culture, 
having both sacred and profane associa- 
tions. On one hand, they are feared (not 
surprisingly as many people die each year 
from snakebites), yet, conversely, they are 
also deified as the power of fertility. In 
this capacity, snakes are inextricably 
linked both to trees and to patala (the 
netherworld), to which they were assigned 
guardianship. The naga resting place and 
doorway to this world is very often 
among the roots of trees or, in the case of 
some Nakamal shrines, via a specially 
made snake house. Snakes are considered 
powerful creatures and are offered milk 
and eggs in order to divert their potential 
to cause trouble or to persuade them to 
offer their help in matters of infertility. 

Many wayside shrines, not just those 
dedicated to snakes, are known for their 
power in granting children and are visited, 
mostly by women hoping for offspring. 
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These shrines are immediately obvious as 
the women tie red and yellow threads to 
the tree, if there is one, or simply to the 
edge of the shrine. Often little wooden 
cribs are also offered and tied, in the hope 
that the goddess will provide the baby to 
occupy them. Similarly, other deities are 
famous for their healing powers, evident 
from the offerings of small pottery or 
silver-foil arms and legs which are pre- 
sented in the hope that the deity will heal 
the devotee. 

Deities who offer various sorts of pro- 
tection or who offer a public service, such 
as finding lost cattle, are installed in way- 
side shrines. Probably the most common 
are those deities whose shrines are at the 
sides of many roads. They are most com- 
monly offered incense, perhaps a camphor 
flame or some flowers by travellers who 
wish for protection during their journey. 
Some deities have been installed specifi- 
cally at locations where many accidents 
have occurred. One such goddess, 
Kumkum Kaliamma, was installed next 
to a particularly dangerous road bend 
where she is now worshipped, bathed and 
decorated once a month by the local 
population. They claim that since her 
installation there have been no accidents 
on her stretch of road. Periodically wor- 
shipped for their protection of the town 
or village water supply, many deities 
occupy wayside shrines that are situated 
next to ponds or water tanks. 

In Rajasthan, some wayside shrines are 
dedicated to local satis (virtuous wives) 
who ended their lives on their husband’s 
funeral pyre and were deified subse- 
quently. They are generally offered wor- 
ship for their protective powers. The 
Saptamatrkas (Seven Mothers) or Sapta- 
kannimar (Seven Virgins), as they are 
known in Tamil Nadu, are prolific among 
the wayside shrines in north and south 
India. Although they are very popular, 
the names of the seven goddesses change 
from place to place. However, they, like 
many of the other wayside deities, are 


approached primarily for their protection. 
While most deities are simply worshipped 
with offerings of light, incense, flowers or 
sometimes a coconut, some deities, 
usually goddesses, might also be offered 
an annual blood sacrifice. 

It is often unclear what specific func- 
tion individual wayside shrines have as 
some are situated away from any obvious 
feature. Even here, evidence of worship is 
clear in the dried flowers and smoke- 
blackened pedestal where camphor tablets 
have been lit. Most often worship at way- 
side shrines is undertaken on an indivi- 
dual basis, rather than communally. Since 
the deities are generally in the open, 
rather than in a closed temple, and are 
not attended by a priest, the devotee 
interacts directly with the god or goddess. 
Therefore worship, which may be simply 
the lighting of an incense stick or might 
involve offerings that are more lavish, 
may take place at any time. 

See also: Blood sacrifice; Nagas; Sapta- 
matrkas 

Lynn Foulston 
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SIDDHA 

Siddha (‘Perfect Being’) is a term 
employed in Hindu Tantra to denote a 
practitioner of the inner circle of Tantric 
virtuosi who, by taking higher initiations 
involving transactions in the sexual fluids 
of Yoginls, has transformed himself into a 
demigod. Similar terminology is found in 
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Hindu hatha yoga traditions, where the 
means to the end of self-divinisation 
involve the consumption of nectar 
(amrta) in the form of yogically refined 
bodily fluids. In Hindu alchemy, one 
became a siddha by ingesting the trans- 
muted sexual fluids of Siva and the Great 
Goddess MahadevI, in their mineral 
forms of mercury and sulphur. All these 
medieval traditions presuppose the exis- 
tence of a class of siddha demigods whose 
elevated rank and atmospheric station 
one could attain through sexual, yogic 
and alchemical practice. In all three tra- 
ditions, humans who so perfected them- 
selves entered into the lineages or families 
of the immortal, ever youthful, invulner- 
able, demigod siddhas, whose mythology 
often identifies them with mountains. 

See also: Hatha Yoga; MahadevI; Siva; 
Tantrism 

David Gordon White 
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SIDDHA DHAM 

An ashram in the Himalayas, Siddha 
Dham lies between two famous pilgrim- 
age sites at Kedarnath (believed to be 
Sankara’s samadhi) and Badrinath. The 
site is sometimes used for teaching by 
Param Mahasiddha Awatar Sri Alakh- 
puriji, who is said to be an immortal rsi, 
one of the four great siddhas from Satya 
Loka. Alakhpuriji is the guru of Para- 
myogeshwar Sri Devpuriji, who is 
believed to be an incarnation of Siva. 
There are held to be seven such rsis, who 
dwell in Satya Loka, the highest level of 
reality, and serve as protectors of the 
world and are capable of appearing on 
earth in a variety of visible or invisible 
forms. 


See also: Asram(a) (religious community); 
Rsi; Siddha; Siva; Sankara; TIrthayatra 
(Pilgrimage) 

George Chryssides 
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SIKHISM, RELATIONSHIP 
WITH HINDUISM 

The creation of the categories Hinduism 
and Sikhism is in itself problematic, as 
any analysis of the relationship between 
those that define themselves as Hindus 
and as Sikhs needs to take into account 
the politics of colonialism and its 
impact on shaping contesting arenas for 
discrete religious traditions in post- 
colonial India. During the nineteenth 
century, not only did the British 
increasingly define Indian populations 
according to religious affiliation for poli- 
tical purposes, but the creation of Eur- 
opean-style schools was also according to 
religious affiliation. In the Punjab, instead 
of the common Punjabi language, Hindi 
and Urdu were adopted as the vehicle for 
instruction for Hindus and Muslims, 
whilst Punjabi was maintained for Sikhs 
(Tatla 1999: 17). In addition, the efforts 
of Christian missionaries to convert 
people caused a reaction of religious 
revivalism, helping to define discrete reli- 
gious boundaries. At the same time the 
neo-Hindu reform movement the Arya 
Samaj was reclassifying Sikhism as a sect 
of Hinduism, leading to a backlash in 
which newly emerging Khalsa movements 
(Singh Sabhas) countered with the asser- 
tion that ‘Sikhs are not Hindus’ (Tatla 
1999: 17). 
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The creation of the Khalsa in 1699 by 
the last human guru, Gobind Singh, in 
which his followers were given unique 
identity markers (the well-known five Ks, 
often perceived to be the external signs of 
Sikh allegiance), provided the possibility 
for the followers of the gurus (gurmat) to 
see themselves as distinct from other 
communities in India. Guru Gobind 
Singh’s apparent attempt to create a 
separate identity has to be seen in the 
context of the increasingly difficult rela- 
tions with the Mughal Empire. 

Earlier, Sikhism’s monotheism had 
been more likely to be sympathetically 
perceived by Muslims, but after the 
emperor Akbar’s death in 1606 the 
Mughal court was to move closer to 
Muslim orthodoxy. In the ensuing strug- 
gle for power. Guru Arjan gave his bles- 
sing to Khusrau, only to see him defeated 
by his brother Jehangir. The victor of the 
Mughal throne arrested the Sikh guru 
and had him put to death in Delhi. From 
this time forward, gurmat relations with 
the empire remained strained. The ensu- 
ing martyrdom of the ninth Guru, Teg 
Bahadur (1621-75), who was also the 
father of Gobind Singh, led to increasing 
militarisation of the panth and a period 
of violent struggle with the declining 
Mughals, too weak to take on a resurgent 
Marattha rebellion. 

However, even after Guru Gobind 
Singh’s period, the followers of gurmat 
and other Indian expressions of religion 
maintained an ambiguous relationship. 
Certainly the creation of the Khalsa 
brotherhood provided Sikhs with an out- 
ward identity that was clearly distinct 
from those of Hindus and Muslims, but 
the opposition and estrangement from the 
Mughal authorities, it could be argued, 
also pushed Sikhs back to reaffirm their 
roots as being within the fold of ancient 
Indian worldviews. 

The code of discipline proclaimed by 
Guru Gobind Singh forbade the eating of 
meat that had been slaughtered using the 


Muslim ritual and sexual intercourse with 
Muslim women. ‘Muslim’ was to become 
a powerful symbol of otherness, but 
paradoxically not all the Guru’s followers 
were comfortable with Khalsa identity 
making a clean break from wider Indian 
culture and religion (Oberoi 1994: 68) The 
attempt to avoid contact with Muslims 
was accompanied by Guru Gobind Singh 
sending a number of his followers to study 
Hindu sacred texts in Varanasi under 
brahmana guidance. It is also evident from 
the resistance of Sikhs in Delhi belonging 
to the brahmana and Khatri castes that 
acceptance of the Khalsa identity was not 
universal (Oberoi 1994: 62). 

However, it is the content of Sikhism’s 
second sacred text, the Dasam Granth, 
attributed to Guru Gobind Singh, that is 
most ambiguous concerning relations that 
Sikhs maintained with myths and 
cosmologies located in the Puranas. The 
text acknowledges the avataras of Visnu 
and the myths of the Goddess and 
appears to endorse the view that Guru 
Gobind Singh and Guru Nanak were 
avataras. Contemporary Khalsa discourse 
largely ignores the existence of the Dasam 
Granth as its content provides embarras- 
sing evidence of a single pool of hagio- 
graphy and myth (Oberoi 1994: 97) rather 
than discrete worlds of Hindu and Sikh 
existing in the eighteenth century, exactly 
when many Sikhs argue that they were 
emerging as a unique religious and ethnic 
grouping. 

At the same time as Khalsa Sikhs were 
creating separate rites of passage, reli- 
gious rituals, unique dress codes, a dis- 
tinct scriptural tradition and a separate 
sense of identity from both Islam and 
Hinduism, other Sikhs were keen to pro- 
mote their continuity with an eternal 
revelation as manifested in the Hindu 
ideal of sanatana dharma (the eternal 
truth) (Oberoi 1994: 92). They argued 
that there were other ways of demon- 
strating Sikh identity than Khalsa alle- 
giance. These categories of Sikh are often 
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known as sahajdharl and it is not sur- 
prising that they embraced the Dasam 
Granth as paradigmatic for their religious 
culture. When it came to defining identity, 
the solution was simply that a Sikh was 
anyone who accepted the teachings of 
Guru Nanak (1469-1539), the historic 
founder of Sikhism. Those who adhered 
to this position became known as 
Nanakpanthis (McLeod 1987: 243). 

Nanak appears to have been brought 
up a Hindu, even though the stories of his 
early life indicate close contact with var- 
ious Muslims who lived in the locality. 
However, it is said that he rejected the 
sacred thread ceremony when aged 10, 
and in his writings contained in the Guru 
Granth Sahib, Nanak criticises purity and 
pollution requirements, varnasram- 
dharma and the efficacy of popular prac- 
tices such as bathing, pilgrimage, mantra 
repetition and temple ritual as means for 
achieving liberation or union with the 
divine. In addition to his critique of pop- 
ular practices and the role of brahmanas, 
Guru Nanak was also equally suspicious 
of the practices of yogis and sadhus. 
However, it is important to note that 
Guru Nanak was equally critical of the 
formalism of Islam. 

On emerging from the river Beas after 
his encounter with the divine, Nanak 
made his famous enigmatic utterance: 

There is no Hindu and no Mussulman so 
whose path should I follow? I shall follow 
God’s path. God is neither Hindu nor 
Mussulman and the path which I follow is 
God’s. 

(Singh 1979: 45) 

However, Nanak’s apparent critique of 
aspects of Indian religiosity and lack of 
Vedic underpinning to the teachings has 
not ruled out his appropriation by 
Hindus. Lor Brahmanical orthodoxy, it 
certainly means that his teachings, like 
those of the Buddha, are unorthodox 
(Nastika) and place personal reasoning 


and experience above tradition. Yet there 
is a category of Indian religious life into 
which Nanak’s life and teachings fit com- 
fortably. Guru Nanak’s poetry demon- 
strates a remarkable symmetry with a 
number of individuals, most notably 
Kablr, who are exponents of a nirguna 
bhakti, flourished in medieval north India 
and have been grouped together and 
labelled as sants (McLeod 1968: 157; Cole 
and Sambhi 1995: 7). 

Sant devotion insists that liberation is 
found within and is independent of the 
outer forms of religion. God is one all- 
pervading reality, essentially without form 
and discovered through intense one-poin- 
ted recollection of his name (satnam) 
existing as divine reality within all human 
beings. This path to union was achieved 
with the help of the company of like- 
minded seekers (satsang) and the grace of 
the true teacher (satguru). Although cri- 
tical of the outward forms of religiosity, 
the medieval sants are viewed as part of 
the diversity of the Hindu worldview, 
expressing a message in vernacular lan- 
guage that is more akin to the Upanisadic 
tradition than the worldview of the Pur- 
anas, Epics or the typical worship of 
countless devatas (minor deities). How- 
ever, it should be noted that Khalsa Sikhs 
have never been happy with this associa- 
tion as it seems to undermine the dis- 
tinctive revelation given to Guru Nanak 
and the independence of the Sikh faith 
(Cole and Sambhi 1995: 7). 

Clearly, Khalsa has become the nor- 
mative Sikh identity in the twentieth and 
twenty-first centuries, especially since the 
Indian army’s assault on the Golden 
Temple complex in 1987 and the con- 
sequent assassination of Indira Gandhi, 
resulting in the Delhi riots, in which 
thousands of Sikhs were slaughtered by 
Hindus. The late twentieth century saw a 
polarisation and increasingly rigid com- 
partmentalisation of both communities 
but there remain tens of thousands of 
Sikhs, especially in rural Punjab, who are 
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indistinguishable from Hindus except for 
their own claim to be Sikhs. Their homes 
contain Hindu images, they acknowledge 
caste distinctions and observe purity and 
pollution rules, and place their Sikhism 
within the context of non-historical epic 
time gleaned from puranic legends and 
myths. They worship alongside others of 
nominal Hindu or Muslim allegiance, 
who are equally uncertain or careless of 
discrete religious boundaries, within pop- 
ular rural Punjabi cultic milieux such as 
Baba Balaknath or Sakhi Sarvar (Oberoi 
1994: 147ff.; Geaves 1998). In spite of the 
increasing Khalsa hegemony throughout 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
other forms of demonstrating Sikh iden- 
tity remain much closer to the reality of 
what has come to be labelled as Hinduism 
and continue to challenge the dominant 
discourse of separate Sikh identity and 
cause discomfort to those who would like 
to maintain an unproblematic history of 
the development of a distinct Sikh iden- 
tity. Hindus may regard Sikhism as part 
and parcel of Hindu dharma, but Sikhs, 
on the other hand, have never been com- 
pletely clear about their own relationship 
with Hinduism, ranging from those who 
assert an aggressive position of separa- 
tion, both politically and in regard to 
religious identity, to others who eclecti- 
cally blend the two traditions and many 
who have not even considered that there 
is any differentiation to be blended. 

The political arena in which Sikhs have 
lived as a small minority, although con- 
centrated in the relatively small area of 
west Punjab, alongside a vastly numeri- 
cally dominant Hindu population of 
independent India, has resulted in a 
struggle for identity. Since 1947 Sikhs 
have developed an increasing conviction 
that India is a Hindu country in which 
Sikh identity is threatened by absorption 
into Hinduism. The struggle for separate 
Sikh religious and political identity took 
place against a background of increasing 
communalism within all India’s religious 


communities in the second half of the 
twentieth century, but the relationship 
between Hinduism and Sikhism has fluc- 
tuated dramatically from the origin of 
Sikh religious teachings with the birth of 
Guru Nanak (1469-1539) to the present 
time. 

See also: Arya Samaj; Asram(a) (religious 
community); Astika and N astika; Avataras; 
Brahmana; Buddhism, relationship with 
Hinduism; Caste; Guru; Image worship; 
Kablr; MahadevI; Mandir; Mantra; Nation- 
alism; Puranas; Sadhu; Sanatana Dharma; 
Sant; Sant Sadhana; Satsarig; Tirthayatra 
(Pilgrimage); Upanayana; Upanisads; Var- 
anasi; Varna; Veda; Visnu; Yogi 

Ron Geaves 
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SIKSA 

The science of phonetics that ensures that 
the sacred recitation of the Veda that 
takes place in brahmanic ritual is correctly 
pronounced. The system of phonetics 
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developed was sophisticated and included 
not only correct pronunciation but also 
the value of each letter, its accent and the 
proper method of articulation. 

Siksa does not exist in isolation, but is 
part of an interwoven system of six dis- 
ciplines known as the Vedaiigas, or limbs 
of the Veda, that between them governed 
the performance of the Havan, the Vedic 
sacrifice. The other five are: Chandas, 
which is closely linked to Siksa, as it deals 
with the use of the appropriate metre; 
Nirukta, or etymology, which seeks to 
ascertain the origins and meanings of the 
words used in the chants; Vyakarana, the 
correct grammar; and, finally, Jyotisa and 
Kalpa, respectively astronomy and cere- 
mony, which deal with finding the auspi- 
cious days for undertaking the sacrifice 
and the correct ritual actions. 

The fact that four of the Vedaiigas, 
including Siksa, deal with the language of 
the sacrifice indicates the significance 
given to the ritual words of the Veda and 
their import beyond that of interpreta- 
tion. Pronunciation was particularly sig- 
nificant and many treatises exist on the 
subject. The words themselves carry 
power and recitation must be faultless, or 
the mantras, or Vedic hymns, may lose 
their impact to transform or bless. 

See also : Chandas; Jyotisa; Kalpa; Mantra; 
Nirukta; Samhita; Veda; Vedangas; Vya- 
karana; Yajna 

Ron Geaves 
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Hindu Mythology. London: Routledge & 

Kegan Paul. 

SILPASASTRA(S) 

‘Craft manuals’, a distinctive body of 
Sanskrit literature pertaining to the arts 
and crafts, give insights into the interface 
between theory and practice in the Indian 


arts. Compiled by various authors in dif- 
ferent places and historical periods, they 
are regarded as anthologies of prescriptive 
rules. Since, however, there are dis- 
crepancies between the theory and the 
practice, the silpasastras are to be seen, 
rather than as prescriptive texts, as the 
theoretical basis of artistic activity, which 
the craftsmen can interpret in different 
ways. The intention of this impressive lit- 
erary output was probably to collect all 
possible information on image-making, 
painting and iconography to help future 
artists to achieve the same degree of 
excellence as those of the past. The 
authors, who had no practical knowledge 
of the arts, based their prescriptions on 
the observation of extant material, as well 
as on the experience of the craftsmen. 

The silpasastras generally contain a 
detailed section on the canon of propor- 
tions for fashioning images, and sections 
on painting, sculpture, the iconography of 
the various deities and other topics of 
interest such as observations on the phy- 
siognomy of men and women, on auspi- 
cious and inauspicious marks on persons, 
animals and objects, and much more. 

Probably the earliest of these works is 
the Natya sastra, attributed to Bharata (c. 
fourth century ce). Although mainly 
devoted to dance and music, it has many 
references to painting and sculpture and it 
is seminal to the understanding of the arts 
of India. The Citralaksana of Nagnajit, 
dated between the fourth and the fifth 
century ce, is one of the most relevant 
texts on painting, dealing principally with 
the correct proportions for the rendering 
of the image of the cakravartin and the 
origin of painting. The most famous 
among the early texts is the Vis- 
nudharmottara Purana', its date is still 
debated (c. 450-650 ce). Among the 
numerous topics in this work, the section 
on painting, the citrasutra, is particularly 
renowned. Several chapters dealing with 
iconography appear in the Agni Purana 
(eighth to ninth century), while the 
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Agamas and the Tantras are particularly 
rich sources for the study of iconography. 

Connected with the silpasdstras are the 
Vastu sastras, treatises on architecture, 
which deal with town planning, building of 
temples and private mansions. Thus, the 
Mayamata (c. ninth to twelfth century ce) 
deals extensively with the selection of the 
site, the rituals before the beginning of the 
construction, the building materials and 
carefully describes various types of build- 
ings. Some of the texts, for example the 
Mdndsara (c. tenth to twelfth century ce), 
also have sections on the fashioning of 
objects for the use of the ruler and courtiers. 

Among the important works on archi- 
tecture, arts and crafts are the Samar- 
anagana Sutradhara of King Bhoja of 
Dhara (eleventh century), Bhuvanadeva’s 
Aparajitaprccha (c. twelfth century), 
which, although mainly focusing on 
architecture, has some chapters on paint- 
ing; the Mdnasollasd or Abhilasitartha 
Cintamani, an encyclopaedic work con- 
taining chapters on painting and sculp- 
ture by Somesvaradeva, a king of the 
Western Chalukya (c. twelfth century); 
and the Silparatna, by Srlkumara, king of 
Kerala, dated to the mid-sixteenth century. 

See also: Aesthetics; Dance; Images and 
iconography; Music; Puranas; Sacred texts; 
Tantras 

A.L. Dallapiccola 
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SlMANTONNAYANA 

One of the Hindu pre-natal samskaras, or 
rites of passage, the slmantonnayana, or 
‘parting of the hair (of a woman) 


upwards’, occurs during the fourth or 
fifth month of pregnancy. This rite cele- 
brated the pregnancy, as the wife was 
garlanded and generally feted. The ritual 
was, as usual, accompanied by a number 
of Vedic mantras. More ritually sig- 
nificant, however, this rite was expiatory 
and purificatory, warding off certain 
minor possessing demonesses (balagrahas, 
or ‘childsnatchers’) that could inhabit the 
pregnant mother or the foetus. The wife is 
seated on a bull’s hide or comfortable 
seat. Then the husband recites mantras 
and parts his wife’s hair three times from 
front to back (hence ‘upwards’ first with a 
number of unripe fruits, next with a por- 
cupine quill with three white spots, and 
finally with three braided strands of kusa 
grass. Finally, the husband orders two 
lute players to praise King Soma. 

See also: Samskara; Soma 

Frederick M. Smith 
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SISYA 

A common term for ‘student’, the word 
sisya literally means ‘one fit to be taught’. 
The word itself is often related to the 
system of ancient Indian education that 
involved a close personal relationship 
between the teacher (guru) and the stu- 
dent (sisya). The Upanisads generally 
seem to identify the sisya as a boy 
between the ages of 8 and 16 who, after 
being properly accepted as pupil, lived 
with his guru’s family until his formal 
graduation. As reciprocity for the guru’s 
imparting of knowledge and affection, the 
sisya was expected to express his devotion 
to the guru through constant willingness 
to serve and obey. 
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See also\ Guru; Upanisads 
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SITA 

Slta is Rama’s wife in the Ramayana and 
from the start they are seen as models of 
conjugal fidelity, but she is not just the 
submissive wife. When she persuades him 
to let her accompany him into exile, she 
proclaims both her confidence in his abil- 
ity to protect her and her duty to be with 
him. Their mutual affection tends to be 
more explicit in later elaborations, some- 
times revealed incidentally but sometimes 
the focus of a whole episode, as when Slta 
delivers her moral homily urging Rama to 
lay aside his arms in the forest and adopt 
a non-violent lifestyle, and he responds by 
urging his duty as a ksatriya to defend the 
weak (the hermits among whom they are 
living) against aggressors (the Raksasas). 
Again, she persuades him to indulge her 
desire for the golden deer, against his 
better judgement. But her devotion to 
Rama prompts both her vigorous but 
erroneous denunciation of Laksmana’s 
motives, when he refuses to leave her after 
Rama has pursued the golden deer, and 
her defiant and scornful rejection of 
Ravana’s advances, both when he first 
approaches and throughout her captivity. 
While Slta is captive, Hanuman reveals 
himself to her, establishing his identity by 
producing Rama’s ring, but she refuses to 
escape with him, wishing to be freed by 
Rama in person, and she gives him a 
jewel as a token for Rama. 

Slta is a more independent and roun- 
ded figure in Valmlki’s work than in later 
versions or in the popular view. Rama’s 
harsh rejection of her following Ravana’s 
defeat was developed in response to grow- 
ing emphasis on his moral elevation. For 


STTA 

in the version now extant later qualms 
about Slta’s virtue cause Rama to spurn 
her coldly, saying - for the first time - 
that he undertook the war simply to vin- 
dicate his family honour, not for her sake. 
In desperation, Slta immolates herself on 
a pyre but Agni hands her back to Rama, 
unharmed and exonerated. Slta herself is 
now portrayed as more submissive, both 
here and when he later banishes her. 

They live happily for a time but gossip 
about Slta’s virtue while a prisoner of 
Ravana compels Rama reluctantly to 
order her exile to Valmlki’s hermitage. 
Valmlki gives her sanctuary and she gives 
birth to her sons Kusa and Lava. Subse- 
quently, after Kusa and Lava are recog- 
nised by their singing of the Rama story, 
Slta is recalled and publicly reaffirms her 
purity by calling on the Earth to swallow 
her; the Earth embraces Slta and dis- 
appears with her; Rama mourns her loss, 
using a golden statue of her as a sub- 
stitute at sacrifices. 

An important theological development 
found in the Kurma Parana is the illusory 
Slta created by Agni when Slta prays to 
him just before Ravana seizes her, taken 
by him to heaven and then restored to 
Rama through the fire-ordeal: this 

development - safeguarding the real Slta’s 
purity - then recurs in the Adhyatma 
Ramayana, Tulsidas’s Rdmcaritmanas and 
elsewhere. Slta is worshipped jointly with 
Rama by the Ramanandis and some other 
groups. 

See also: Agni; Hanuman; Laksmana; 
Pativrata and Patiparamesvara; Puranas; 
Raksasas; Rama; Ramanandis; Ramayana; 
Ravana; Strldharma; Tulsldas(a); Valmlki; 
Varna 

John Brockington 
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SITALA 

The smallpox goddess of North and East 
India, also known as Olacandi and Ola- 
bibi, a Muslim name, used also by Hindu 
followers. (Her equivalent in South India 
is Mariamma). Although Sltala manifests 


herself in the heat and pustules of small- 
pox, her name means ‘Cool One’ and she 
has to be pleased in worship by means of 
‘cooling’ offerings of cold food and bran- 
ches of the neem tree. Iconographically, 
she is shown riding a white donkey, with a 
broom in one hand (with which to scatter 
the water in the pot at her feet) and a win- 
nowing fan on her head. She is accom- 
panied by Jvarasur, the fever demon, and 
her serving woman, Raktabati, ‘the Bloody 
One’. Tradition has it that Sltala was born 
from the cooling embers of the sacrificial 
fire and was named by Brahma. She came 
to earth, where she gained worshippers 
first among the lower castes, only winning 
over the king after killing vast numbers of 
his subjects with poisoned lentils. 

Her popularity has withstood the era- 
dication of smallpox, and her remit has 
widened to include other spotty diseases, 
such as measles. She is particularly wor- 
shipped in the hot pre-monsoon season, a 
time of great risk of epidemic disease, by 
women hoping to protect their children 
from illness. Asking for the protection of 
Sltala is not incompatible with seeking 
the help of a doctor - they operate in 
different realms, both of which are pow- 
erful. Although she is traditionally seen as 
a rural ‘folk’ goddess, Sltala’s status is 
sometimes enhanced by being linked to 
Kali, as at the Feringhee Temple in Cal- 
cutta, or by being seen as one of the sap- 
tamatrikas, the seven sisters, as in the 
Belgachia district of Calcutta. At her 
urban temples, Sltala is not seen as a 
fierce, disease-bringing goddess, but as a 
gentle, kind friend who gives general pro- 
tection in the lives of her devotees. 

See also\ Brahma; Kali and Candl; Mar- 
iamma; Saptamatrkas 

Cynthia Bradley 
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There Was No More Smallpox’. Contribu- 
tions to Asian Studies XVIII: 24 — 45. 
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SIVA 

Similar to Visnu and Devi (Mahadevi) in 
her various forms, Siva (literally, ‘the 
auspicious one') is for many Hindus the 
Supreme Lord (mahadeva or mahesvara), 
responsible for the creation, preservation 
and destruction of the universe. For 
others Siva is understood as the third 
aspect of the three-personed God (tri- 
murti) that renders Brahma responsible 
for creation, Visnu for the task of pre- 
servation and Siva as the cosmic 
destroyer. Some schools of thought con- 
sider Siva to be the formless absolute 
reality whose nature is pure conscious- 
ness, perhaps analogous to the Brahman 
principle of the Upanisads itself. Envi- 
sioned as the greatest of meditators 
(yogln/yogi), the supreme dancer (natar- 
aja) and, among other forms, the Lord of 
creatures (pasupati) in the Purana litera- 
ture, Siva has rich and complex iconic 
and aniconic representations in the popu- 
lar Hindu imagination to match the 
complexity of this godhead. Standard 
iconography of Lord Siva portrays him as 
a yogi meditating in utter solitude on 
Mount Kailasa, his favourite abode. With 
long, matted hair, he is either naked or 
wearing animal skins, his body is covered 
in ashes and adorned with snakes. In the 
locks of his hair rests a crescent moon 
and through his hair flows the river 
Ganga. He has a third eye on his fore- 
head and his blue-black throat is often 
garlanded with snakes and sacred beads 
known as ‘the eyes of Rudra’ (rudraska). 
While meditating, he is often shown 
seated on a tiger skin. Nearby lies his 
special weapon, the three-pronged spear 


(trisula), and mendicant’s bowl. Lor 
devotees, each of these features of Lord 
Siva holds special symbolic significance 
that is often tied up with various stories 
told about Siva in the epics. When artists 
render the aspect of Lord Siva as a family 
man, he is often visualised in domestic 
scenes with his wife, the goddess Parvatl, 
and his two sons Karttikeya (often alter- 
natively referred to as Skanda or Muru- 
kan) and Ganesa (or, often, Ganapati). 
Also near him is pictured his vehicle, 
devotee and bodyguard, the bull Nandi. 

A very famous representation of Siva, 
originally popularised by the influential 
Saiva Siddhanta (or Suddha Saiva) 
schools of orthodox Siva devotionalism, 
depicts him as Nataraja, lord of the 
dance. In this form of cosmic dancer, 
encircled by a ring of flames, Lord Siva 
has four arms and is shown to dance 
ecstatically with his left leg raised and 
crossing his lower body, while the foot of 
the other leg crushes a dwarf symbolising 
destructive negligence (apasmara). In one 
hand he holds a drum (damaru) that 
when shaken emanates the creative energy 
of the universe; in another hand he bal- 
ances a plate of fire, symbolic of cosmic 
destruction (sambhava) and inner pur- 
ification; another hand strikes a pose of 
fearlessness and protection (abhaya- 
mudra) for those who take refuge in him; 
one hand points towards the feet in the 
‘elephant gesture’ (gaja-mudra), signalling 
for devotees to humbly seek the grace 
(prasada) of the spiritual teacher (guru). 
The face of Siva, in this and practically 
every other representation, remains 
immutably placid in the midst of his 
dynamic activity. 

Siva’s fierce aspect emerges in his role 
of dispensing punishment to the wicked. 
A popular early story of Siva, depicted in 
countless representations, but perhaps 
most famously in the cave sculptures at 
Elephanta, concerns his punishment of 
his own demonic son Andhaka. Mir- 
aculously produced from a drop of sweat 
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of Siva, Andhaka is born blind and 
inauspicious, and is thus given away in 
adoption to demons (asuras). The rejected 
offspring grows and eventually becomes 
powerful through the practice of intense 
austerities, seeking to dominate the world, 
oppress the gods and obtain all pleasures. 
Not knowing his parents, he lusts after his 
mother, Parvatl, Siva's consort, a crime 
for which Siva chastises and confronts 
him. After a long and bloody battle in 
which all the gods and demons take part, 
Siva kills Andhaka by impaling him on 
his trident and holding him aloft - the 
dramatic iconic representation of this 
episode. Andhaka is later resuscitated and 
becomes a devout follower of Siva, 
adopting the name Bhrngi. 

When Lord Siva is represented anico- 
nically, it is most often in the extremely 
popular form known as lihga, literally 
meaning ‘mark’ or ‘characteristic’, but 
also suggesting a phallic dimension, per- 
haps connected with Siva’s procreative 
associations. Some hold that the lihga 
placed within a circular base representing 
the female generative organ (yoni) is a 
symbolic union of Siva with the creative 
energy of the universe (sakti), imagined as 
feminine. In some representations, four or 
five faces of Siva emerge from the lihga. 
Important sites where Siva is believed to 
actually manifest in the world (for exam- 
ple, as Visvanatha at Varanasi or as 
Mahakalsvara at Ujjayinl) are centred 
around the Siva lihga envisioned as a 
column of radiant light (jyotir-lihga). 

The story of the primordial jyotirlinga 
is told in many Puranas. Brahma and 
Visnu are vainly arguing about which of 
the two is greater, and amidst their dis- 
pute a dazzling, awe-inspiring column of 
light (jyotirlinga) appears before them. 
Brahma assumes the form of a swan and 
flies upwards, seeking the upper limit, 
while Visnu assumes his boar form and 
burrows through the ground, in search of 
its root - both exhaust themselves and 
admit that this mysterious entity is greater 


than both. Siva then reveals himself and 
explains that this is his divine lihga form, 
and the two rivals sing inspired praises of 
his absolute supremacy. 

The phallic aspect of the lihga is con- 
firmed by at least one common story 
which also purports to explain the origin 
of lihga worship. Once, Siva was wander- 
ing through the forest as a naked ascetic 
and came upon a hermitage where a 
group of great sages were performing 
sacrifices. The sight of the naked Siva 
disturbed the minds of the sages’ wives, 
who immediately were overcome by lust 
and began to follow the mendicant 
around as he wandered. For this offence, 
the sages cursed Siva so that his phallus 
would drop to the ground. When it did, 
however, it grew to an immense size and 
pierced the very earth, penetrating deep 
into the subterranean realms and causing 
the entire universe to tremble. Siva, finally 
revealing himself as the supreme deity, 
curses the sages for their impertinence, 
forgiving them only on the condition that 
he be worshipped by them, and by all 
beings, in his phallic form - that of the 
lihga. 

The various representations of Lord 
Siva tend to underscore the primary qua- 
lities of the divinity: on the one hand, 
Siva is a celibate yogi who dwells aloof 
from human society, ever absorbed in 
meditation; on the other hand, he exhibits 
a powerful erotic energy that is potentially 
destructive and dangerous. In sharp con- 
trast with his rival Visnu, who is con- 
sistently imagined as protective and 
beneficial, and embodying qualities con- 
sistent with orthodox norms, Siva’s iden- 
tity is inherently paradoxical. He is both 
peaceful and wildly destructive, ascetic 
and erotic, a warrior and world-renoun- 
cer, the supreme divinity and yet shunned 
by all other gods. As Rudra (also see 
below) he is the ultimate hunter, and yet 
is also praised as the protector of all ani- 
mals (pasupati). Furthermore, as the 
supreme embodiment of knowledge, Siva 
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is also identified as the great guru of the 
universe, and all teachers in the world are 
said to bear a spark of Lord Siva. 

One important question that traditional 
and modern scholars have sought to trace 
is the extent to which the great Lord Siva 
of the epics, ancient lore (Pur ana) and 
other literature of the classical Hindu 
tradition can be identified with the Vedic 
divinity Rudra (‘the Howler’). Rudra is 
prayed to in several hymns partially or 
fully dedicated to him in the Rgveda 
(1.43, 1.114 and 2.33). In these, Rudra is 
characterised as a fierce (ugra) and pow- 
erful warrior god, energetic, with strong 
limbs and bearing weapons. He is a 
hunter who howls and possesses sharp 
and dangerous weapons. The Rgveda 
descriptions do not offer much detail 
beyond these, except that he is also 
described as having braided or matted 
hair (kapardin) and being of ruddy or 
tawny colour. Rudra is also famously 
invoked in the Taittinya Samhita of the 
Krsna-Yajurveda and the Vdjasaneyi Sam- 
hita of the Sukla-yajurveda, in a section 
known to both as the Satarudrlya (‘The 
Hundred Epithets of Rudra’), an exten- 
ded invocation of Rudra which many later 
Saiva traditions hold in high esteem. Here 
Rudra is described with a number of epi- 
thets that become prominent later in 
classical religious understandings as 
Rudra-Siva. He is praised, for example as 
the ‘lord of animals’ (pasupati), the 
‘mountain-dweller’ (girisa), ‘the peaceful’ 
(sambhu; sankara) and ‘blue-throated’ 
(nllakantha), among other appellations. 
All of these epithets become extremely 
common in the classical Saiva religious 
traditions, and many develop specific 
mythological associations as well. In gen- 
eral, Rudra is worshipped as a fierce god 
responsible for storms, famine, disease 
and natural disasters; he is propitiated 
primarily to calm his violent, destructive 
nature and to show instead his ‘compas- 
sionate face’ (daksinam mukham), which 
grants favours and offers protection from 


all these dangers. Although Rudra is 
infrequently described with the epithet 
siva in these early Vedic texts, explicit 
identification of Rudra and Siva seems to 
first occur in the Svetasvatara Upanisad 
(sixth century bce?), apparently the first 
textual source in which Rudra and Siva 
occur as alternative names of a single 
being. 

Rudra is held apart from the other gods 
of the Vedic pantheon, and the classical 
Rudra-Siva retains this feature. Rudra is 
described as being excluded from partak- 
ing of the sacrificial offerings, instead 
demanding the unclean leftovers (uccis- 
tha) of the other gods’ shares. When the 
gods attained heaven, Rudra remained 
behind. Even in the classical traditions 
Siva represents - in sharp contrast to 
Visnu and his avataras - extra-Vedic, het- 
erodox and even antinomian elements. If 
Visnu takes on the qualities of bene- 
volence, orthodoxy and ‘preservation’ 
(sthiti) of the world, Siva embodies more 
disruptive forces, and his relationship 
with the pantheon of Hindu deities is 
more complex and contested. 

Illustrative of this is one of the most 
frequently cited Siva stories, having var- 
iants in the Mahablmrata and in various 
Puranas ; it concerns the emergence - or 
rather the intrusion - of Siva into the 
pantheon of Vedic gods through his 
destruction of the sacrifice of the Vedic 
seer Daksa. Satl (later reborn as Parvatl), 
the daughter of the Daksa, weds Siva 
against the will of her father, who appar- 
ently bristles at the unorthodox and erra- 
tic behaviour of Siva - wearing no 
clothes, besmearing his body with ashes 
and consorting with unsavoury and 
frightful characters (Siva’s ganas; see 
below). When Daksa performs a Vedic 
fire-sacrifice (yajna), he purposely does 
not invite Siva. While Siva himself is 
characteristically unperturbed by this 
slight, Satl is deeply insulted by her 
father’s insolence and immolates herself 
through her yogic power. Suddenly 
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stricken with grief and rage, Siva attacks 
the sacrifice in a frightening form called 
Vlrabhadra, physically assaults the invited 
Vedic gods and, finally, dramatically 
beheads Daksa himself. Siva eventually 
resurrects Daksa through his power, and 
then becomes a permanent recipient of 
shares of Vedic sacrifices, thus establish- 
ing himself as a deity not only equal to 
the more orthodox or accepted Vedic 
deities, but actually superior in power to 
all of them, and supreme. This story 
seems to demonstrate the process by 
which a deity once peripheral to Vedic 
religious tradition makes an entry into it 
and becomes the focus of devotional cults. 
But even if other deities have extra-Vedic 
origins or influences, few retain such 
associations as dramatically as does Siva. 

Many other stories glorifying Siva 
occur in the Mahdbharata, Ramayana or 
one of the several Purdnas dedicated to 
Siva, such as the Linga Purana and the 
Siva Purana. Some of the other important 
myths that highlight Siva's nature as the 
supreme divinity include his drinking of 
the poison (halahala) produced from the 
primal churning of the ocean, in order to 
save humanity from destruction. He keeps 
the poison in his throat so as not to 
destroy the three worlds which are said to 
reside in his belly. For his trouble, Siva’s 
throat is darkened and he is thereby called 
‘the blue-throated one’ (nllakantha) by his 
devotees. He also famously incinerates 
Kamadeva, the god of love, when the 
latter attempts to break Siva’s sexual 
continence so that he may accept Parvatl 
as his wife and thereby produce a child to 
defeat the demon Taraka. He eventually 
does accede to the marital entreaties of 
the goddess Parvatl, but not before ren- 
dering the god of love ‘bodiless’ (anaiiga) 
for his indiscretion by burning him to 
ashes with a wrathful glance from his, 
Siva’s, third eye. Siva is also responsible 
for destroying the divinely created and 
otherwise impregnable triple-city (tripura) 
of the demons with a single flaming 


arrow, and thus acquires the epithet of 
‘Destroyer of the Triple City’ (tripur- 
antaka). 

Even beyond the Daksa myth and his 
general unrefined characteristics there is 
much about Siva that is unorthodox. As 
the great yogi, he is a model for extreme 
forms of asceticism, and indeed it is cer- 
tain that several ascetic/yogic traditions, 
in particular those which would become 
amalgamated to form the influential 
Pasupata sect, were responsible for the 
early rise of the Siva cult. His association 
with snakes perhaps ties Siva to the cults 
of naga worship prevalent in ancient 
Indian popular praxis but peripheral to 
mainstream brahmanical Hinduism. Even 
more prominently than this, Siva is ima- 
gined as consorting with a retinue of out- 
landish beings known as his ganas 
(‘hordes’). They are frequently described 
in colourful terms: possessing deformed 
bodies and faces or with animal heads; as 
voracious eaters of flesh, characterised by 
brutish conduct and a general lack of 
civilised refinement. It is also apparent 
that there is a measure of ethnic ‘other- 
ing’ in these descriptions: traditional 
characterisations of the ganas can be said 
to be exaggerated representations of 
ethnic others, and the devotional or tote- 
mic objects of worship, which are incor- 
porated as subordinates to the Great God 
in the Saiva universe. 

In a related vein, Siva is further asso- 
ciated with other elements or even inim- 
ical to orthodox brahmanical caste 
society. In one story, Siva punishes 
Brahma for lusting after his daughter by 
cutting off the fifth head of the latter 
(who is universally imagined as catar- 
mukha, or four-headed) with the nail of 
his left thumb, and the sin arising from 
that most heinous crime of murdering a 
brahmana makes the head attach to his 
hand. Siva must wander around thou- 
sands of years as a skull-bearer (kapalin) 
until his sin is expiated. This is the pro- 
totype for skull-bearing Saiva ascetics, 
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who are enjoined to undertake the maca- 
bre practice of using a human skull as a 
begging bowl, and shows the inherent 
tension between the ascetic Saiva tradi- 
tions and brahmanical orthodoxy, epito- 
mised by Brahma, the prototypical 
brahmana. Siva is also said to be the 
bhuta-natha, lord of departed spirits, 
cementing his ties to cults of death and 
spirit possession. 

These more extreme forms of unortho- 
dox associations relate to the character of 
Bhairava, often considered to be a parti- 
cularly fierce aspect of Siva, but some- 
times imagined as an independent deity - 
or sometimes a general class of deities - 
though with strong Saiva associations. 
Bhairava is considered a Tantric deity and 
is specifically connected with death and 
the iconography of the cremation ground. 
As such he is often propitiated with blood 
sacrifice, alcohol and ritual sex, and 
usually depicted with a sword and a wild 
dog as a vehicle. Bhairava thus represents 
the most extreme, unorthodox and trans- 
gressive aspects of Siva and exists on the 
fringes of mainstream, orthodox Saivism. 

Despite these fierce and unorthodox 
characteristics, much of Siva worship has 
sought to emphasise his benevolent and 
normative aspects. The Saiva Siddhanta 
traditions, for example, although having 
historical origins in extreme ascetic and 
Tantric traditions of Bhairava worship, 
came to be centred upon the worship of 
benevolent forms of Siva, such as the 
eternally placid Sadasiva principle, and 
the youthful, silent guru Daksinamurti. 
Such forms of Saiva theology and practice 
were perhaps more amenable to the 
emergence of state-sponsored religious 
organisation, featuring elaborate temple 
worship and systematic guidelines for 
priestly and lay conduct. 

See also: Agnihotra; Asuras; Avatara; 
Brahma; Brahman; Brahmana; Brahman- 
ism; Caste; Daksa; Ganesa; Ganga; Guru; 
Image worship; Images and iconography; 


Itihasa; Kapallkas; Mahabharata; Maha- 
devi; Mandir; Nagas; Nandi; Pancama- 
kara; Parvatl; Pasupatas; Possession; 
Puranas; Ramayana; Rudra; Saiva Sid- 
dhanta; Sakti; Samhita; Sati; Skanda; 
Tantrism; Trimurti; UjjayinI; Upanisads; 
Vahanas; Varanasi; Vedic pantheon; Visnu; 
Yajna; Yoga; Yogi 

Travis L. Smith 

Further reading 

Gonda, J. 1970. Visnuism and Saivism: A 
Comparison. London: Athlone Press. 
Kramrisch, S. 1981. The Presence of Siva. 

Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press. 
O’Flaherty, W. 1981. Siva: The Erotic Ascetic. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 

SIVA PURANA 

See: Puranas 

SIVANANDAYOGA 

See: Vishnudevananda and Sivananda Yoga 

SIVARATRI 

Sivaratri may be observed on the four- 
teenth day of any waning lunar fortnight 
(caturdasi) by devotees who keep a fast 
and have darsana, ‘visual audience’, at a 
local Saiva temple. However, on the four- 
teenth day of the dark half of Phalgun 
(February-March), the final month of 
many Hindu calendars, the pan-Indian 
festival known as Mahasivaratri, or the 
‘great night of Siva', is celebrated. Maha- 
sivaratri is particularly important in 
major Saiva centres such as Banaras, or 
Varanasi, where devotees visit the KasI 
Visvanatha temple to receive darsana of 
the jyotirlinga, ‘linga of light’, which is 
understood to be a manifestation of Siva 
in the form of a luminous pillar. While 
almost all other Hindu festivals are 
observed in the daytime, the celebration 
of Mahasivaratri at night commemorates 
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Siva’s appearance on the cusp of the Kali 
Yuga, the ‘age of folly’, and appeals for 
his protection in dark times. Ritual prac- 
tices associated with Sivaratri include: 
having darsana at a local temple; keeping 
a fast and all-night vigil; and making 
offerings such as leaves of the bilva tree, 
milk and water to a sivalinga, the ani- 
conic and ithyphallic representation of the 
deity. Some devotees also commemorate 
Siva’s predilection for a mild intoxicant 
prepared from the hemp plant, known as 
bhang. Small balls of this substance are 
offered to Siva, and are then consumed as 
the festival’s special prasada, or ‘sub- 
stantiated grace’. Married women may 
celebrate the wedding of Siva and Parvatl 
on Mahasatri by keeping a fast and 
venerating a sivalinga in order to ensure 
the well-being of their spouses, while 
unmarried girls may also perform a spe- 
cial puja, ‘devotional rite’, with thoughts 
turned to their future bridegroom. 

See also: Calendar; Darsana; Puja; Sai- 
vism; Yuga 

Andrea Marion Pinkney 
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SIX CATEGORIES 

See: Padarthas 


SKANDA 

Skanda is first mentioned in the Samhitas, 
where he appears as the god of war, and 
cults that worshipped him appear as early 
as the second century bce. However, as a 
seventh-century bas-relief in Mammali- 
puram on the South East Tamil Nadu 
coast demonstrates, he is absorbed into 
Saivism, where he appears as the elder of 
Siva’s two sons sitting on the god’s knee 
alongside Ganesa. Also known as Kartti- 


keya, his birth and exploits are recounted 
in the Puranic texts, especially the Skanda 
Parana, where he is definitely established 
within the framework of Siva and Parvatl 
mythology. The Siva Purana contains a 
complete section describing Skanda’s 
birth, as a result of Siva’s disturbance 
from meditation by the gods, who wished 
the god of war to be born in order to 
defeat a powerful demon. Siva is sexually 
attracted to his consort Parvatl; however, 
the semen is said to have taken a circui- 
tous route to her womb via Agni and 
Ganga (Chitgopekar 1998: 77). Thus 
Skanda is known as the son of Siva, Agni 
and Ganga. In the Siva Parana, he is 
described as a ‘boy of beautiful and 
tender limbs, a model for all boys’ (Chit- 
gopekar 1998: 78), and he is usually 
depicted as a renunciate child-warrior 
whose vehicle is a peacock. However, the 
Karttikeya variation often depicts him as 
multi-headed. 

Although never achieving the popular- 
ity of Ganesa, a number of local cults 
have flourished, often associated with 
possession, with their own distinctive 
mythologies and ritual practices; these in 
turn have been universalised through the 
process of Sanskritisation (Geaves 1999: 
43^17). Thus Skanda is known by a 
number of names in the different regions 
of India, the most common being Kartek 
and Baba Balaknath in the Punjab and 
Balnath in Gujarat. Historically, he has 
also been known as Mahasena, Kumara, 
Guha, Visakha and Savadana (Geaves 
1999: 45). However, the most significant 
manifestation of Skanda has to be Muru- 
kan, the pre-eminent god of the Tamils. 
Although pre-dating the Aryan gods, 
Murukan is depicted in the child-form of 
the son of Siva, the god of war, and his 
vehicle is the blue-feathered peacock 
associated with all the forms of Skanda. 

See also: Agni; Ganesa; Ganga; Murukan; 
Parvatl; Puranas; Saivism; Siva 

Ron Geaves 
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Further reading 
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Geaves, R.A. 1999. ‘The Authentication of a 
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SKANDA PURANA 

See: Puranas 


SKANDA SASTI 

A seven-day temple festival occurring in 
October-November. This is a popular 
South Indian festival more accurately 
associated with Murukan or Subramanya, 
and demonstrates the common belief that 
those two deities are perceived as forms of 
Skanda, especially in the Tamil-speaking 
regions of India. The seven days of the 
festival correspond to the key events in 
the mythical life of the deity, believed 
to be the elder son of Siva, and mark 
his birth, maturation, his defeat of evil 
forces personified as demons and his 
marriage to his two consorts, Devasena 
and Valll (Jackson 1986: 138). In this 
respect, the South Indian forms of 
Skanda vary from the Northern manifes- 
tations, where Skanda is generally regar- 
ded as a brahmacarya. 

The festival ritually reproduces bring- 
ing the god into existence, including dres- 
sing and ornamentation. On the seventh 
day he is ritually married to his consorts 
and then processed through the streets. 
The procession is one of the highlights 
of the Tamil calendar and demon- 
strates both the strength of Murukan/ 
Subramanya popular devotion and the 
close association of the deity with expres- 
sions of Tamil cultural identity (Jackson 
1986: 138). 

See also: Brahmacarya; Murukan; Siva; 
Skanda; Subramanya 

Ron Geaves 


Further reading 

Jackson, R. 1986. ‘Hindu Festivals’. In Festi- 
vals in World Religions. Produced by SHAP 
Working Party. London: Longman, 104—39. 


SMART, RODERICK NINIAN 
( 1927 - 2001 ) 

British philosopher and phenomenologist 
of religion, born in Cambridge and edu- 
cated in Glasgow, where his father was 
Regius Professor of Astronomy. From 
1945 to 1948 Smart was in the Intelli- 
gence Corps of the British Army, during 
which time he learnt Chinese and spent a 
year in Sri Lanka. He then studied Clas- 
sics and Philosophy at Oxford; he held 
appointments in Philosophy at University 
College Wales, Yale, London and (briefly) 
Banaras Hindu University before becom- 
ing Professor of Theology at Birmingham 
University in 1961. In 1967 he was 
appointed Professor in the Department of 
Religious Studies at Lancaster University, 
the first to be established in the United 
Kingdom. From 1976 he held con- 
currently professorships at Lancaster and 
the University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara. In Doctrine and Argument in Indian 
Philosophy Smart sought to give an 
account of the major Indian philosophi- 
cal thinkers and traditions which under- 
stood their philosophy as related to their 
religious practices and the experiences 
associated with them. His method was a 
reaction and challenge to contemporary 
trends in Western analytic philosophy, 
which Smart found lacking in concern for 
context and overly Eurocentric. A 1965 
essay for the Listener , a magazine with a 
broad readership, entitled The Unknown 
Hinduism of Christianity’, character- 
istically reversed the interpretive thrust of 
Western models for understanding Hin- 
duism, in this case Raimundo Pannikars 
The Unknown Christ of Hinduism (1964). 
The emphasis on holistic understanding of 
a tradition anticipates his later elaboration 
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of a model for understanding different 
religions and worldviews through their 
several dimensions, which, though inti- 
mately related in practice, may be dis- 
tinguished in analysis. Smart’s work was 
notable for his concern and capacity for a 
broad dissemination of the results of 
scholarly work on Hinduism and other 
religions and worldviews, through text- 
books (Smart 1973, 1978, 1989), encyclo- 
pedia articles and a television series, The 
Long Search. In his role as founding co- 
chair, and later president, of the Shap 
Working Party on World Religions in 
Education, Smart was influential in shap- 
ing the teaching of Hinduism in schools. 

See also : Hinduism, history of scholarship; 
Religious education 

Will Sweetman 
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SMARTA 

The word smarta means ‘belonging to 
smrti’, sometimes opposed to srauta, 
‘belonging to sruti’. It applies to practices 
authorised by texts such as the Kalpasu- 
tras and Dharmasastras (including the 
dharma passages of the Mahabhdrata ) 
and the Puranas. The Dharmasutras and 
Grhyasiitras are grouped together as 
Smartasiitras (Renou 1963: 168). Typical 


smarta practices include the use of Vedic 
mantras, especially the Gayatrl deities 
grouped in one shrine, the pancayatana: 
Siva, Visnu, Devi, Surya, Ganesa (Hop- 
kins 1971: 119-21; Pathak 1987). Such 
practices are largely confined to brahma- 
nas, and in South India, especially Tamil 
Nadu, smarta brahmanas are a distinct 
group, associated with Siva worship and 
the authority of the Sankaracaryas. 

Smarta is often translated as ‘ortho- 
dox’, but this implies that other practices 
or persons are heterodox, whereas if Hin- 
duism has orthodoxy at all, it has many 
orthodoxies. 

See also : Brahmanas; Devi; Dharma; 
Dharmasastras; Dharmasutras; Ganesa; 
Gayatrl; Grhyasiitras; Kalpasutras; Lan- 
guages; Mahabharata; Mantra; Puranas; 
Sacred texts; Sankaracarya; Siva; Surya; 
Visnu 

Dermot Killingley 
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SMRTI 

See\ Sacred texts 

SNANAYATRA 

Snana Yatra is one of the twelve yatras or 
outdoor festivals celebrated in honour of 
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Jagannatha, an Oriya regional icon of 
Krsna in Puri. This festival includes the 
ceremonial public bathing of the three 
images of Jagannatha and his divine sib- 
lings Baladeva (Balarama) and Subhadra 
by the priests of the temple. Legends say 
that this day commemorates the actual 
installation day of these ancient images 
and is considered to be the birthday of 
Jagannatha. It takes place between June 
and July according to the local lunar 
calendar. 

This festival continues to the next out- 
door festival, the chariot festival or Ratha 
Yatra. Between these two yatras, Jagan- 
natha is said take rest for a fortnight, 
since he gets high fever from the public 
bath. The temple remains closed to all 
pilgrims for a fortnight and the priests 
utilise this time to repair and paint the 
wooden images for the next festival. 

See also: Balarama; Jagannatha; Krsna; 
Mandir; Ratha Yatra; TIrthayatra (Pil- 
grimage); Utsava 

Abhishek Ghosh 
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Eschmann A., H. Kulke and G.C. Tripathy 
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SOAMIJI MAHARAJ 

The name given by his devotees to Shiv 
Dayal Singh, the founder of the Radha- 
soami movements, who is also known 
under the more formal titular epithet of 
Param Purush Puran Dhani Radhasoami. 
Born in Agra in 1818, he is believed to 
have shown remarkable spiritual compe- 
tency from the age of 5. His parents and 
other close relatives were devotees of Tulsi 
Sahib, the eighteenth-century reviver of 
the Sant Mat tradition. Followers of the 
Satsang Beas branch of Radhasoami 


believe Soamiji Maharaj first received 
initiation into the secrets of Surat Shabd 
Yoga from Tulsi Sahib, whilst the Soami 
Bagh and Dayal Bagh branches claim that 
he was born fully enlightened and did not 
require a guru. 

Certainly, all Radhasoamis believe 
Soamiji Maharaj to be the Sant Satguru 
of the era, even the incarnation of the 
Supreme Being, known as Radhasoami, 
which also refers to the Name of God 
conceived as the anahat shabd or ‘sound 
current’. Following the death of Soamiji 
Maharaj in 1878, the movement split 
into various branches, most of which 
resulted from divisions over the Satguru’s 
successor. 

See also: Guru; Radhasoami Satsang 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Juergensmeyer, M. 1991. Radhasoami Reality. 

Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press. 
www.radhasoami-faith.in (accessed 29 October 
2005). 

SOCIAL EVILS 

See: Woman question 

SOMA 

‘Pressed juice’; later ‘moon’. Personifica- 
tion of the central intoxicant of the Vedic 
yajna ritual - producing amrta, the 
draught of immortality for the gods; 
curative medicine for mortals. In the 
Rgveda an entire mandala (the ninth) is 
dedicated to Soma. He is especially linked 
with Indra, the champion-god, and in 
Rgveda 9.85.3 he is recognised as Indra ’s 
soul. Both Indra and Visnu are known as 
madapatl (‘lords of intoxication’) whose 
consumption of soma is essential for their 
destruction of Vrtra (6.69.3). Rgveda 
9.38.5 acknowledges Soma as a child of 
Dyaus. The myth of Soma’s being 
brought to earth by an eagle appears to 
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be an ancient Indo-European derivative. 
In time, Soma became increasingly identi- 
fied as the moon. As such, he is the first 
husband of Surya ( Rgveda 10.85.40). 
Soma is named today as the Lokapala of 
the north-east. 

See also : Dyaus Pitr; Indra; Lokapala; 
Vedic Pantheon; Vedism; Visnu; Yajna 

Michael York 


SOMADEVABHATTA 

A Kashmiri priest and the author or 
compiler of an eleventh-century collection 
of over 350 stories, fables and anecdotes 
known as the Kathasaritsdgara (Ocean of 
the Streams of Stories), originally trans- 
lated into English by C.H. Tawney and 
published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Written in Sanskrit, the work is 
purported to have been ordered by Queen 
Suryamatl, the wife of the king of Kash- 
mir. With similarities to the Arabian 
Nights, it is divided into 124 chapters and 
highly influenced by the Buddhist Jataka 
tales. There are several stories that 
describe violent orgies performed on 
behalf of Durga. It also contains ‘Twenty- 
Five Tales of a Vampire’ ( Vetalapahca - 
vimsati), which describes how a king is 
hoodwinked twenty-five times by a story- 
telling demon who tricks him into 
answering a question whilst absorbed in 
the tales. As a result the king has to 
return again and again to a cemetery 
from whence he has been commanded by 
an ascetic to bring down a corpse hanging 
in a tree. To visit a graveyard carries dan- 
gers of ritual defilement and psychic risks 
from the Tantric rites carried out there. 
The collection of tales clearly draws upon 
local Kashmiri Tantric and Sakta influ- 
ences, as well as Buddhist and Muslim 
popular genres of storytelling. 

See also : Asiatic Societies; Buddhism, 
relationship with Hinduism; Durga; Sakta; 
Tantrism 

Ron Geaves 
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SOUND RECORDINGS 

In Hindu belief, sound itself is said to be 
imbued with divine properties and the 
correct tonal chanting of mantras or 
verses is central to Hindu ritual. These 
chanting tones are thought to have given 
rise to a whole system of music which rests 
on hundreds of melodic structures known 
as raga(s). Vocal music is considered the 
highest form of music in India and even 
instruments are graded according to their 
ability to ape the many nuances of the 
human voice. Even in non-religious perfor- 
mances of classical song, whether dhrupad 
(pure, austere style) or khyal (a more ornate 
and imaginative style), the song texts are 
usually religious. But where devotional 
music is concerned, vocal music really 
comes into its own, not only because it is 
performed by a human voice but also 
because it is the only kind of music in 
which the praises of God can be verbalised. 

While verses from the scriptures, espe- 
cially those from the Bhagavadgita and 
the Upanisads, are also sung in prescribed 
tunes for ritual worship, they do not 
evoke as intense an emotional response 
from listeners as do the bhajans (poetic 
hymns) of the bhakti movement. 

In the South Asian bhakti tradition, 
song is the prime ritual of divine worship. 
In performing it, the singer feels a spiri- 
tual oneness with the Divine, establishing 
a direct and personal connection with 
God. Listeners, for their part, tune into 
the performer’s feeling and can reach 
heightened levels of spiritual awareness. 

Given the importance of song and of 
the vocalised glorification of God within 
the tradition of devotional religion, it is 
not at all surprising to find that the 
Indian bhakti movement was spread by 
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poet-singers rather than theoreticians. 
Their verses, memorised and sung at first 
in the streets, rather than in the temples, 
were nearly always in the local spoken 
dialects as opposed to the literary San- 
skrit of the scriptures. Bhakti was a tra- 
dition based on loving devotion to God, 
implying a deeply personal relationship 
between Creator and created, incorporat- 
ing two concepts within the general idea 
of bhakti: to love and to serve. 

The recital of bhajans (Hindu devo- 
tional hymns) has a dual function: to lit- 
erally sing the praises of God and also to 
serve, or to please the Divinity by making 
music. The bhajan hence becomes an 
offering to God. 

There are, literally, thousands of 
bhajans - including those composed for 
Bollywood films - but the same favourites 
get recorded and performed again and 
again. Bhajans can be about a number of 
deities - whether in praise of Hanuman or 
Ganesa, but those pertaining to Krsna 
(and his consort Radha) are among the 
most popular, with the lyrics usually 
being recited in the persona of the ever- 
pining Radha, who epitomises the concept 
of viraha (separation from the Beloved). 

Among household names for bhajans, 
by far the most popular are those of 
mystic poet-saints like Kablr (1440-1518), 
Surdas (1483-1563), Tulsidas (1532-1623) 
and, especially, Mlrabal, princess-turned- 
mystic of Mewar (1498-1547). These 
songs are usually in the nirguna (formless, 
all-pervading God) mode as opposed to 
the saguna (God with form and qualities). 
These have been sung by a number of 
leading vocalists, arranged and re- 
arranged numerous times in different 
classical ragas (melodic structures), 
although as a genre bhajan is categorised 
as semi-classical. Among the all-time 
classics: Surdas’s Bhramargit (or the songs 
of the buzzing bee), Kablr’s Guru Mahima 
(a collection of songs on the greatness of 
the Guru) and the all-time favourite 
viraha bhajans of Mlrabal, on the trials 


and tribulations of being in love with an 
elusive, unseen God, exemplified by 
Krsna. Another mystic poet and devotee 
of Krsna, Narsi Mehta of Gujarat (141 4— 
1481), has the honour of being the author 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s personal favourite 
bhajan - one that was used on the 
soundtrack of Richard Attenborough’s 
1981 film Gandhi. Narsi Mehta describes 
the attributes of a perfected human being: 
The true human is one who understands 
the pain of others.’ 

The verses of all of these poets have not 
only proved timeless but have cut across 
religious boundaries so that it is quite 
normal to find Kablr’s words sung within 
shabads (holy verses) of the Sikhs while 
poems about Krsna, notably those by 
Mlrabal, have a place of pride in qawwali 
(songs of the Muslim Sufi mystics). More 
recently, there has also been a resurgence 
of Haveli Sangeet (temple music) as com- 
posed by Vallabha (in the 1500s) and 
popularised by vocalist Pandit Jasraj. 

Although recorded music came to India 
early in the twentieth century and the 
advent of the gramophone was advertised 
using Hindu religious icons like Sarasvatl 
(Goddess of Music) as well as other 
deities, the earliest recordings were those 
by courtesans who sang thumri(s) (light- 
classical, often ribald songs), as no self- 
respecting serious classical musician 
would consent to being recorded. This 
situation changed gradually, but the 
highest-selling recordings were always 
those from films rather than of serious 
classical performers. In the early part of 
the twenty-first century, with the growth 
of a large and mostly prosperous Indian 
diaspora in the West, things seem to have 
come full circle and recordings of good- 
quality classical (and especially devo- 
tional) music are in huge demand. British- 
based recording companies like Navras 
confirm an increase in their devotional 
music output and sales, while Sona 
Rupa’s output, whether Hindi or Gujar- 
ati, is almost entirely devotional. 
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In the past, Hindu devotional songs 
were memorised by being heard over and 
over again in the temple. Many of these 
songs are structured so as to allow a chorus 
refrain with which everybody may join in. 
At puja(s) and other domestic devotional 
rituals the same pattern was followed, with 
an invited singer leading the way while 
guests provided the chorus. These days, 
with high-quality, professionally recorded 
bhajans (available through virtually every 
street-side stall, record store and numer- 
ous sites on the internet) live singers have 
mostly been replaced by the CD player. 

See also: Americas, Hindus in; Bhaga- 
vadglta; Bhajan; Bhakti movement; Europe, 
Hindus in; Film; Gandhi, Mohandas Kar- 
amchand; Ganesa; Gunas; Guru; Hanu- 
man; Kablr; Krsna; Languages; Mandir; 
Mantra; MIrabal; Music; Puja; Radha; 
Sarasvatl; Sikhism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Surdas; Tulsldas(a); Vallabha 

Jameela Siddiqi 
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Discography 

Pandit Shivkumar Sharma and Swami Chida- 
nandji Maharaj. Upanishcid Amrut. Vocals 
by Shankar Mahadevan and Devaki Pandit. 


NAVRAS NRCD 3501-2 (with Hindi inter- 
pretation) and 3503-4 (with English inter- 
pretation). The two-disc sets contain 
detailed notes and translations extracted 
from the book The Upanishads by Alistair 
Shearer and Peter Russell. 

Pandit Jasraj. Haveli Sahgeet. NAVRAS 
NRCD 3511 & 3516 (2 vols) including 
translations and liner notes by Dr Rupert 
Snell (vol. 1) and author (vol. 2). 

Pandit Bhimsen Joshi. Bhakti Sangeet. Bhajans 
of Mira bed and Tulsidas. NAVRAS NRD 
0099. 

Pandit Ajoy Chakrabarty, A. Hariharan and 
Suresh Wadkar. Bhakta Triveni. NAVRAS 
NRCD 3505 (featuring the bhajans of 
Surdas, Tulsidas and Brahamanand). 

Pandit Channulal Mishra. Krishna - From the 
Heart of Benaras. NINAAD NCCD 0024. 

Pandit Ulhas Kashalkar. Bhakti Gunjcin. 
NAVRAS NRCD 3514, including liner 
notes and text translations by the author. 

Ustad Ghulam Mustafa Khan. Sur Dhwani. 
NAVRAS NRCD 0097. Tracks 4 and 5 - 
Ganesh Stuti (Song in praise of Lord 
Ganesh) in Raga Desh. 

Ustad Sayeeduddin Dagar. Inde: Chant Dhru- 
pad de la Dagarvani. Musique du Monde 
(Music from the World) 1984912. 

Ustad Fahimuddin Dagar. Raga Kedar. Jecklin 
JD 635-2. 

Chiranji Lai Tanwar and Suman Yadav. 
NAVRAS NRCD 3015. Mewar Ree Mira, 
Devotional Songs of Mira Bed. Detailed liner 
notes and translations by Harshwardhan 
Singh Rathore. 

Lakshmi Shankar. Divine Love - The Songs of 
Mira Bed. NAVRAS NRCD 3515. With 
detailed liner notes, transliteration of 
original song texts and translations by 
author. 

Lakshmi Shankar. Bhakti Reis. NAVRAS 
NRCD 0056. Includes bhajans by Brahma- 
nand, Mira Bai, Surdas and Narsi Metha’s 
‘Vaishnava jan to tene kehiye’. 

Lakshmi Shankar. Amrut Ras. Songs from the 
Devotional Tradition. AUDIOREC 1055-2. 
With original song texts with detailed liner 
notes, translations and transliterations by 
Dr Rupert Snell. 

Purshotam Das Jalota. Praising Krishna, Ash- 
tachhap Poets. AUDIOREC 1013-2. With 
original song texts with detailed liner notes, 
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translations and transliterations by Dr 

Rupert Snell. 

Purshotam Das Jalota. Songs of Surdas, The 
Bhramargit. AUDIOREC 1011-12. With 
original song texts with detailed liner notes, 

translations and transliterations by Dr 

Rupert Snell. 

Purshotam Das Jalota. Songs of Kahir, Call of 
the Divine. AUDIOREC 1012-2. With ori- 
ginal song texts with detailed liner notes, 
translations and transliterations by Dr 

Rupert Snell. 

Various Instrumentalists. Divinity - A Musical 
Odyssey. SONA RUPA SRCD 026. (Instru- 
mental adaptations of ten of the most pop- 
ular bhajans of all time.) 

Hema Desai and Ashit Desai. Bhcikti Smaran, 
Hindi Devotional Songs. SONA RUPA 
SR021. 

Devotional songs in films 

The most memorable ones have music by 
Naushad Ali, lyrics by Shakeel Badayuni and 
the voice of Mohammad Rail. 

‘Man Tarpat Hari Darshan ko aay, in Raga 
Malkauns (from the film Baiju Bawra , 
1952). 

A great favourite, unfolding Radha’s love for 
Krishna, is ‘Madhuban mein Radhika naache 
re’, in Raga Hameer (from the film Kohinoor, 
1960). 

The story of Radha’s first encounter with 
Krishna is told in a lilting Raga Gaara sung 
by Lata Mangeshkar: ‘Mohe punghat pe nan- 
dial chherd gayo re’ (from the film Mughal-e- 
Azam, 1960). 

Indian film music may be tracked through 
CDs of the film title. 


SOUTH INDIAN POLITICAL 
MOVEMENTS 

The South Indian Dravidian movements 
originated in opposition to the domina- 
tion of brahmanas in the social and poli- 
tical arenas of the region. Anti- 
Brahmanism was a prominent issue in the 
south, unlike in Northern India, where 
the major issue was the Muslim community. 


As early as 1914 the Justice Party had 
been formed to counter brahmana dom- 
ination, but after its defeat at the hands 
of the Indian National Congress in 1932 
the remnants of the Justice Party came 
together as the Dravida Kazhagam (DK), 
of which the chief proponent was a radi- 
cal and enterprising figure, E.V. Ramas- 
wami Naickke, known as Periyar (‘the 
respected big man’). Periyar’s victory over 
the popular congress leader K. Kamaraj 
in local elections in Virudhanagar in 1967 
was symbolic of the ascendancy of the 
DK in Tamil Nadu politics. The move- 
ment was characterised by fervent oppo- 
sition to casteism, of which Periyar had 
bitter experiences when he attended a 
Congress leader’s training camp called 
Gurukala. Here low- and high-caste 
members were forced to eat in separate 
dining halls. (Diehl 1977: 25). Therefore, 
in 1925 Periyar left the Congress Party 
and formed the DK. Periyar attacked not 
only brahmana domination but also the 
domination of Northern Indians and was 
even anti-Hindu in his campaigns. The 
Ramayana, for instance was characterised 
as an epic extolling the victory of Aryans 
over the Dravidians (Sathya Murthy 1996: 
558) and the DK even penned a counter- 
epic Ravanayana extolling Ravana. In 
1953 Ganesa images were smashed. In 
1948 the introduction of Hindi as a com- 
pulsory language in school curricula was 
opposed and in 1952 Hindi signs in rail- 
way stations and other public places were 
tarred over by DK activists. The opposi- 
tion to Northern Indian domination in 
India went to the extent of a demand for 
a separate Dravida homeland, or Dravi- 
dasthan. In 1957 a copy of the Indian 
constitution was burnt and activists 
threatened to burn a map of India and 
the Indian National flag. 

Differences emerged between Periyar 
and another rising DK leader, C.N. 
Annadurai, who later became chief min- 
ister of Tamil Nadu in 1967. Known as 
Anna (‘elder brother’), Annadurai split 
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from Periyar and formed the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK; Dravidian 
Progress Movement) in 1949. It was more 
accommodating to the central govern- 
ment in Delhi and indeed is now a con- 
stituent of the coalition governing India. 
Its followers consider Brahmanism to be 
a religious rather than an ethnic issue, 
and subscribe to a pragmatic agnostic 
humanism rather than anti-Hinduism. 

In 1972 a breakaway faction called the 
Anna DMK (ADMK) was formed when 
the DMK leader Karunanidhi refused a 
ministership to the extremely popular and 
charismatic M.G. Ramachandran (known 
as MGR), a famous matinee idol of Tamil 
cinema (Shankar 2002: 69). MGR alleged 
rampant corruption in the Karunanidhi 
government. The DMK and the ADMK 
are fervently opposed to each other in 
spite of a more or less common ideology. 
The present government in Tamil Nadu is 
led by the ADMK under another former 
film star, J. Jayalalitha. 

See also: Brahmanas; Brahmanism; Caste; 
Ganesa; Ramavana; Ravana. 

Theodore Gabriel 
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SOUTHEAST AND EAST ASIA, 
HINDUS IN 

General introduction 

In contemporary Southeast and East 
Asian countries Hinduism is a minority 
religion which has recruited its adherents 
mainly from migrating Indians and their 
offspring for several generations. Today 


the most important Southeast Asian 
countries with Hindus are Malaysia and 
Singapore, with a dominance of Tamil- 
speaking Hindus, and Indonesia, though 
there the Balinese Hindus are to be trea- 
ted separately, as they should not be 
reckoned as ‘Hindus in the diaspora’. The 
different Hindus in Myanmar and Thai- 
land are also of interest. In other coun- 
tries or territories - like the Philippines, 
Vietnam, Hong Kong or Japan - Hindus 
are mainly expatriate Indians with limited 
numbers. Thus the Hindu diaspora in 
Southeast and East Asia comprises both 
Indian citizens and people of Indian 
origin; the latter still keep contact with 
their Indian homeland but they also want 
to contribute to the process of nation- 
building and of integrating into their 
‘new’ country. The total number of 
Hindus in Southeast and East Asia can be 
estimated at about 6 million people (includ- 
ing about 3 million Balinese Hindus). 

Historical background 

The earliest contacts between India and 
Southeast Asia may date back as far as 
the middle of the fourth century bce. 
When trade was established during the 
following centuries, this led to the settle- 
ment of Indians on the Southeast Asian 
mainland and on the islands. In the 
course of such migration processes, small 
waves of Indian population groups 
reached Southeast Asia by land and by 
sea, also bringing an influence of Indian 
culture to these areas. Generally speaking, 
G. Coedes (1968) called this process 
‘Indianisation’, which brought not only 
Hindu but also (Indian) Buddhist thought 
to Southeast Asia. In the course of the 
centuries, Hindu (and Buddhist) domi- 
nated states originated in Southeast Asia 
(cf. de Casparis and Mabbett 1992: 286- 
322; Narayanan 2005). The first one was, 
according to Chinese sources, Funan in 
Southern Vietnam and Cambodia during 
the third century CE. Also the earliest 
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Sanskrit inscriptions from Southeast Asia 
date back to that period, referring to a 
dynasty in Campa (modern Vietnam). 
From the fifth century onwards Hindu 
(and Buddhist) kingdoms were established 
in the Indonesian archipelago, the Srivi- 
jaya kingdom spreading from its centre in 
Palembang (Sumatra) far to the east of 
the archipelago, but also reaching the 
mainland up to Thailand. Later on, 
focusing on central Java, the kingdom of 
Majapahit exercised its power over the 
islands, also including present-day Malay- 
sia. The archaeological site of Prambanan 
(eighth century) in central Java is still 
today an impressive expression of Hindu- 
ism in those days. Since the turn of the 
first to the second millennium ce, Hindu- 
ism has also reached the island of Bali, 
continuing there until the present day 
(Howe 2001). On the mainland, Hindu 
(and Buddhist) kingdoms partly inter- 
twined in syncretistic ways flourished 
from the fifth century in Cambodia, 
introducing there the importance of the 
devaraja-cult (‘god-king cult’); the archi- 
tecture of some of the famous temples in 
Angkor (tenth to twelfth centuries) has 
clearly been inspired by Hindu concepts. 
Also, in present-day Myanmar the Hindu- 
based kingdom of Sri Ksetra (third to 
tenth centuries) is worth mentioning. 
Starting roughly in the thirteenth century, 
Hinduism began to decline, due to the 
increasing dominance of Theravada Bud- 
dhism on the mainland and due to the 
advent of Islam in the Malay archipelago 
from the fourteenth century onwards. 

For present-day Hinduism this histor- 
ical overview has relevance for the Hindu 
diaspora in a threefold manner: On a lit- 
erary level, one has to mention those 
widely spread traditions of the Ramayana 
which create a general awareness of 
Hindu values also among non-Hindu 
people. Ramayana representations, either 
through shadow play (wayang) in the 
Malay world, Ramayana performances on 
the stage or by dance and visual repre- 


sentations of stories from the epic on 
murals or reliefs, are widespread, based 
on local versions that range from Myan- 
mar via Thailand, Laos and Cambodia 
up to the Philippines, but are also known 
on the islands of Java and Bali in Indo- 
nesia (Sachithanantham 2004). A further 
slight connection between the historical 
background and present-day societies 
with Hindu minority groups can be seen 
in traditions of a royal Hindu-Brahmanical 
cult, which - although it has gone through 
changes in the course of time - still sur- 
vives in brahmanical ceremonies in the 
royal cult in Thailand and Cambodia or 
in installations of (royal) officials in var- 
ious Malay sultanates. There exists a third 
link between historical Hinduism and 
contemporary Hindus, but it is restricted 
to Indonesia. The Balinese (and partly 
Javanese) Hindus in recent decades began 
to unite various Hindu traditions in 
Indonesia both by focusing on the Hindu 
heritage in Southeast Asia and by refer- 
ring to India again. But it must be men- 
tioned that this special Balinese situation 
should not be generalised for other 
Hindus. 

The starting point for most of the con- 
temporary Hindus has been the political 
change from the last decades of the 
eighteenth century onwards. During those 
days, mainly in the fields of plantation 
and industrial development, contract 
workers were engaged in the Southeast 
Asian parts of ‘British India’, mainly pre- 
sent-day Myanmar, Malaysia and Singa- 
pore. North Indian low-skilled workers 
were brought to Myanmar and South 
Indians to Malaysia and Singapore. Also 
the Netherlands acquired Indians in lim- 
ited numbers for their colonial island of 
Sumatra (Indonesia). Those workers 
should have been employed only for sev- 
eral years and it was planned that they 
should return to India. But most of those 
first-generation workers stayed much 
longer in their new workplace and sought 
marriage with women who migrated from 
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India to Southeast Asia for that reason. 
The origins of the Hindu community in 
the former British crown colony of Hong 
Kong also reach back to the middle of the 
nineteenth century; the first Hindus were 
employed there by the British for defence 
reasons, but they soon became important 
intermediaries for trading between the 
Chinese people and British interests in 
Middle Eastern and African countries. 
Thus we can assume that the oldest com- 
munities of Hindus of Indian origin reach 
back now for six generations in those 
countries. Later Indian Hindus migrated 
also to Thailand and the Philippines, and 
to Vietnam for economic reasons. The 
Philippines came into the scope of Indian 
migrants from the last years of the nine- 
teenth century, after the USA had taken 
possession of the Philippines, and some 
Indians went there - partly via Singapore 
or Hong Kong - to make their fortune. 
Thailand also was reached by Hindus 
during the late nineteenth century, namely 
by Tamils who migrated from Penang and 
peninsular Malaysia to the South of 
Thailand first and then went on to Bang- 
kok because of better economical oppor- 
tunities. From the 1940s North Indians, 
mainly from the Punjab and from Uttar 
Pradesh, arrived in Thailand. The most 
recent but minor migrations started sev- 
eral decades ago, when some Indians went 
to Taiwan, Japan and the Republic of 
Korea; even though they established some 
associations or religious institutions in 
these countries, their number is almost 
negligible in relation to the total popula- 
tion of the countries. 

The situation in different Southeast 
and East Asian countries 

The political independence of India as 
well as of former colonies after the 
Second World War brought a change, as 
the Hindus in the independent states had 
to rearrange their ‘diasporic’ status, seek- 
ing a balance between being members or 


citizens of their ‘new’ country in its pro- 
cess of nation-building and also keeping 
in touch with the Indian roots of the 
(fore)fathers. Thus the idea of ‘diaspora’ 
mainly began to emerge only after Inde- 
pendence, because Hindus were no longer 
part of ‘India’, but they had to integrate 
in their new society by holding on to their 
Hindu tradition. 

Malaysia 

Of the total population of Malaysia today 
6.3 per cent, or 1,600,000 people, are 
Hindus, who together with roughly 
310,000 Indian Muslims and 45,000 Sikhs 
make up the Indian population group 
there. The main centres of Hinduism in 
Malaysia are located along the western 
coast of the peninsula, still resulting from 
the migrations there during the colonial 
period. Today Hindus are especially con- 
centrated on the island of Penang in the 
north, in the capital Kuala Lumpur and 
in Melacca, a very high percentage of 
them being Tamils (cf. Collins 1997; 
Gabriel 2000). 

Originally many Hindus in Malaysia 
had a rural South Indian background and 
venerated a local ‘village’ goddess. The 
most prominent among them was Mar- 
iamma, a goddess associated with small- 
pox, being originally honoured by non- 
brahmanical cults. In Malaysia, mainly 
workers at plantations were her followers, 
but her identification with Kali and 
Durga led to her integration into the 
Saiva pantheon. Therefore, for several 
decades she has been the main female 
deity in Malaysia; her most important 
temple in Kuala Lumpur’s Chinatown is 
also the starting point for the procession 
during the Tai Pusan festival, celebrated 
every year in January or February, which 
leads to the Batu Caves with the temple of 
Subramanya or Murukan. He is one of 
the two sons of Siva. For Hindus in 
Malaysia he nowadays takes a leading 
position as a god who can remove all evil 
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with his lance, and his adherents can gain 
part of his strength by practising asceti- 
cism and taking vows (vrata) - not only 
in the course of the Tai Pusan festival, but 
also through regular service in his tem- 
ples. The second son of Siva, Vinayaka 
Ganesa, is held in high esteem, not only 
by Tamils of South Indian origin but also 
by those from Sri Lanka. The common 
philosophical background for many Tamils 
in Malaysia is Saiva Siddhanta, but Swami 
Shivananda is also held in high esteem by 
many Hindus there. It is interesting to 
note the adherence of Chinese people, 
who especially in Penang regularly fre- 
quent Vinayaka’s temple there, but Chi- 
nese are also attracted in reasonable 
numbers by the Satya Sai Baba movement 
(Kent 2005). 

A special Hindu group worth mention- 
ing are the Melacca Chitties. They were 
Indians, who arrived at the Malacca Sul- 
tanate in the sixteenth century, but they 
have long since accustomed themselves to 
Malay culture, due to early marriages 
with local Malay women. In spite of their 
closeness to Malay culture - they only use 
the Malay language - they still practise 
their Hindu wedding ceremonies, hold to 
Saiva Hinduism and focus in their own 
Chitty temple on the worship of Mar- 
iamma as their main goddess. The climax 
of this worship is reached in May at the 
‘Pesta Datuk Charchar for Mariamma. 
Because of their declining number (only 
30CM00 persons) they now face the pro- 
blem of needing the assistance of the 
Hindu mainstream on the one hand to 
survive as a religious community, while 
wanting to keep apart from this main- 
stream in order not to lose their own 
identity (Ramanathan 2001: 89-90). 

Although Malaysia guarantees freedom 
of religion, in recent years Hindus in 
Malaysia have had to struggle against 
general efforts to Islamise Malaysia; this 
not only leads to general disadvantages 
for Hindus as a minority, but during 
recent years cases of (forced) conversion 


to Islam (and to some fundamental 
Christian denominations) can be observed. 
This brings upset to the Hindu commu- 
nity, which is also economically less 
established than the Chinese minority in 
Malaysia. Therefore, recently, representa- 
tives of the Malaysia Hindu Sangam have 
taken successful steps to raise the social 
and religious welfare of Hindus (cf. 
Hutter 2005a). The activities aim not only 
to give Hindus a new self-confidence in 
their own religion, but also to bring them 
onto a par with other religions in Malay- 
sia by improving the community on reli- 
gious, educational, social and economic 
grounds alike. 

Singapore 

Currently about 8 per cent of the inhabi- 
tants of Singapore are Indians and among 
them 55 per cent, or 140,000 persons, are 
Hindus, mostly of Tamil origin. Still 
today an area called ‘Little India’ is the 
centre for Hindus in Singapore (Siddique 
and Puru Shotam 1990), concentrating 
around the Sri Perumal Temple. Visnu- 
Perumal and Mahalaksmi Antaj are ven- 
erated as the main deities. The Sri Per- 
umal Temple is also the starting point for 
the Tai Pusan festival. The main proces- 
sion of the festival leads from this temple 
to the Thandayuttapani temple, dedicated 
to Subramanya-Murukan. This temple is 
run by a group of Chettiars, originally 
money-lenders from the Chennai area in 
South India. The oldest temple in Singa- 
pore is dedicated to Sri Mariamma, loca- 
ted in the centre of the city in Chinatown. 
The Mariamma Temple is the focus for 
the Thimithi festival with the hre-walking 
ceremony, held every year in October or 
November. All these three ‘main’ 
temples - as well as Singapore’s twenty- 
four temples in general - traditionally 
have their own group of worshippers, but 
in recent decades a change has occurred 
and connections between the temples have 
begun to emerge. This has led to some 
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kind of common ‘Hindu consciousness’ 
among the different ethnic and devotional 
Hindu groups there. 

By Singaporean society and by the 
Singaporean government, Hindus are 
reckoned as ‘Indians’, parallel to the 
other ethnicities, namely Chinese, Malays 
and ‘Others’, meaning mainly Eurasians 
(cf. Sinha 1993; Hutter 2005b). To keep 
religious and social harmony among these 
ethnicities, one can easily observe that 
regulations are introduced by official 
institutions to shape uniformity among 
Hindus. Both the Hindu Endowments 
Board (established in 1968) and the 
Maintenance of Religious Harmony Act 
(from 1992) are instruments to regulate 
religious harmony on the part of the gov- 
ernment. On the side of the Hindus this 
sometimes leads to some restrictions: at 
the main festivals it is mandatory to 
follow an exact route for the processions 
which take the deities out of their temples 
and lead them to another temple. Also 
the use of some percussion instruments 
has partly been limited in order to reduce 
forms of so-called ‘superstition’ or every- 
day Hinduism, based on local or rural 
traditions. Thus we see attempts at change 
to shape a sophisticated and unified Hin- 
duism which fits into modern Singapor- 
ean society. To some degree this creates 
an artificial Hinduism, which on the one 
hand is of course accepted by most 
Hindus in Singapore because it brings a 
common bond to ‘all’ Hindus in Singa- 
pore, allowing them to be both Hindus 
and Singaporean citizens and thus to be 
on the same level as the other ethnic 
groups. But, on the other hand, such a 
unified Hinduism focusing on Tamil Hin- 
duism faces differences with other 
‘Indians’, especially from the north, who 
favour Vaisnavite traditions more than 
the Saivite options of the Tamils. In con- 
clusion, Hinduism in Singapore is cur- 
rently still a Tamil- and Saiva-dominated 
tradition, but - especially among younger 
people - philosophical access to a new 


interpretation of Sanskrit scripture is also 
gaining ground. 

Indonesia 

‘Hinduism’ in modern Indonesia com- 
prises different peoples (Ramstedt 2004), 
namely first the Balinese, who make up 
about 55-60 per cent in Indonesia, then 
the Javanese, who define themselves as 
‘Hindu’ partly as a symbol of Javanese 
identity by referring back to the pre-Isla- 
mic Javanese culture. Other groups that 
must be mentioned are ethnic groups like 
the Toraja, the Karo-Batak and the 
Ngaju-Dayak, who accepted ‘Hinduism’ 
in the 1970s and in the early 1980s 
because all Indonesians have to belong to 
one of the five acknowledged religions. In 
order to avoid being ‘non-religious’, 
‘superstitious’ or ‘animistic’, these ethnic 
groups, who had their own local religions, 
chose ‘Hinduism’ as their religion. The 
total number of all these Hindus is 
5,700,000 people, but only a minority is of 
Indian origin. The Tamils number about 
30,000, who have settled in Indonesia for 
three to five generations now, mainly in 
the area of Medan in the north of Suma- 
tra. Starting in the 1950s North Indians 
(mainly Hindu Sindhis or Sikhs) came to 
Jakarta to engage in the textile industries, 
but they are of a rather limited number. 
Thus, in a very strict sense, diasporic 
Hinduism in Indonesia refers only to this 
limited number of Tamils and Sindhis. 

Tamil Hindus still keep close to Tamil 
rituals, focusing on Saiva traditions (Vig- 
nato 2000). Thus, this Hindu community 
has always been close to Hindus in 
Malaysia, having economic bonds with 
them, and with Tamil Hindus from Indo- 
nesia also seeking work with better-off 
Hindus in Kuala Lumpur or Penang. 
However, they still stick to Tamil rituals, 
and connections to Tamil Nadu in South 
India have been kept until now, thereby at 
the same time focusing on ritual, philoso- 
phical, diet and ethnic differences with 
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Balinese and other Indonesian Hindus. In 
this way the Tamil community is a rather 
closely knit group; Tamils who settle in 
Jakarta still refer to Medan as their 
origin, thus not interacting with Sindhi 
Hindus in Jakarta. Tamil Hinduism in 
Indonesia can best be compared to 
Malaysia - with the main deities being 
Mariamma and Subramanya-Murukan. 

The Sindhi Hindus are also Saiva, but 
are a community of their own with the 
Siva Mandir in the north of Jakarta as 
their main temple (Mani 1993: 115-17; 
Thapan 2002: 172-77). Besides worship- 
ping the main gods of North Indian Sai- 
vism, they also share some saints with the 
Sikh tradition, thus in some respects 
having more in common with Sikhs than 
with Tamil Saivas. On Monday, an auspi- 
cious day for the Sindhi Hindus, they 
gather at the Siva Mandir for religious 
ceremonies; the temple also serves as the 
focus for the cultural identity of the 
Sindhis. 

The position of Hinduism in Indone- 
sian society depends on Indonesian poli- 
tics regarding the belief in ‘one God’. In 
order to attain the status of an acknowl- 
edged religion, Hinduism had to sub- 
scribe to this doctrine, thus leading to 
some unifying trends headed by the - 
Balinese-dominated - Parisada Hindu 
Dharma Indonesia. On the one hand - 
more for the Tamils than for the even 
smaller Sindhi community - this leads to 
occasional tensions between the different 
‘Hindu’ groups, but on the other hand 
this also brings some aspects of ‘Indiani- 
sation’ to the Balinese-dominated Hindu- 
ism. The beginning of this development 
reaches back as far as the 1920s, but it 
became more visible in the 1950s with the 
necessity to shape an organised body for 
‘Hinduism’ as the acknowledged religion. 
Due to this change, some Balinese 
Hindus - and in the last two decades 
mainly also Hindus of the younger 
generation - began to focus more on phi- 
losophical and doctrinal aspects of the 


religion, in parallel with questioning its 
ritualistic aspects. Neo-Hindu thoughts, 
meditation techniques and Indian-based 
movements like the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion, the International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON) or the 
Satya Sai Baba mission gained ground 
among Hindus in Indonesia. Thus, one 
can say that, although the number of 
Hindus of ethnic Indian origin in Indo- 
nesia is negligible, such new developments 
not only bring Hindus in Indonesia closer 
to India again, but also a type of ‘new’ 
diaspora comes into existence, by estab- 
lishing bonds with India again. 

Myanmar 

About 3 4 per cent of the 48 million 
inhabitants of Myanmar are people of 
Indian origin, mostly descendants of 
Bengalis, Uttar Pradeshis, Tamils and 
Telegu, who came to Myanmar during the 
British colonial rule (1885-1948). A good 
number of the Bengalis are Muslims, 
while the others are Hindus. In the after- 
math of the political changes in Myanmar 
in 1962, about 1 million Indians had to 
leave the country. Nowadays, about 
800,000 Hindus live in Myanmar, mainly 
in the areas around cities like Yangon 
(mostly Tamils), Mandalay (all ethnic 
Indian groups) and in the Bago district 
(mainly at Toungoo and Zeyawaddy, 
especially Uttar Pradeshis), but also in 
smaller numbers in other areas (Tin 
Maung Maung Than 1993: 599-612). 

Although the Hindu community in 
Myanmar is made up of different Indian 
ethnicities, one has to observe that most 
of the temples are no longer organised 
along ethnic lines. The important Sri Kali 
Temple in Yangon (established in the 
1870s) was originally run by Tamil Chet- 
tiars, but the temple management board 
has, for some time, been made up of 
Chettiars, Tamils, Gujaratis, Bengalis, 
Telegus and even one person from the 
Oriya community. A similar situation can 
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be observed in most other temples; nota- 
ble exceptions of temples which foster the 
religious needs of only one ethnic group 
are rare (e.g. the Sri PerumaJ temple, with 
all services only in Tamil, or the Sri 
MahllaksmI Temple, mainly for Gujaratis, 
both in Yangon). Among the Hindus in 
Myanmar, such situations lead to some 
commonalities of Hinduism, which means 
that a wide spectrum of general festivals 
are celebrated by all Hindus. Thus Durga 
Puja/Navaratri, Dlvall, Mahasivaratri and 
HolT are of general importance. Most tem- 
ples also hold regular worship twice a day. 

As the majority of the people of 
Myanmar see Hinduism as being close to 
Buddhism, Hindu temples are also visited 
by Myanmar Buddhists. The All Myan- 
mar Hindu Central Board, as an umbrella 
organisation, also serves as a representa- 
tive of Hindu matters to the Myanmar 
government. Together with organisations 
like the Sanatana Dharma Swayamsevak 
Sangh, it is engaged in fostering the wel- 
fare of the Hindu community. Thus, in 
general, Hindus experience religious har- 
mony with the majority of the society of 
the country and with the government. 
Occasionally subtle forms of racial dis- 
crimination against Hindus appear, 
because of their Indian origin and for 
historical reasons. However, by and large, 
the Hindu diasporic community manages 
to live without tensions between Myan- 
mar nationalism and the maintenance of 
its religious roots in India. In order not to 
lose the bonds with India, Hindus in 
Myanmar welcome organisations inspired 
by contemporary Hinduism in India like 
the Ramakrishna Mission, the Satya Sai 
Baba movement or the activities of the 
Arya Samaj. 

Thailand 

Among Thailand’s 65 million inhabitants 
there are only 100,000 Hindus, who have 
been immigrating to Thailand for three or 
four generations. About 75 per cent of 


them live in Bangkok; the others are con- 
centrated in Chiang Mai and in some 
other places in the north. Nowadays the 
Hindu community is mainly made up of 
Tamils, Punjabis, Gujaratis and Hindi- 
speaking people originating from Uttar 
Pradesh in India, but there is no umbrella 
organisation to cover all these groups or 
to represent Hinduism in Thailand as a 
common body. According to the different 
ethnic backgrounds, we can also observe 
religious differences among the Hindus in 
Thailand (Sachdeva 1996; Malik 2003). 

The Sri Mariamma Temple in Bangkok 
is one of the oldest Hindu temples there, 
established by Tamils. Besides the Tamil 
Hindus, up to 95 per cent of people who 
come to the temple are Thai, offering 
garlands, coconuts or incense. Hinduism 
is seen by most Thai people either as an 
offshoot of Buddhism or only as some 
kind of ritual, but not as a separate reli- 
gion. Similar observations can be made in 
other Hindu temples, too. The Visnu 
Mandir in central Bangkok caters mainly 
for people whose origins reach back to 
Uttar Pradesh in India, and the temple is 
headed today by the Chief Hindu Priest 
of Thailand. Regarding ethnic differences 
among the Hindu community, the Punja- 
bis should also be mentioned. They out- 
number the other Hindus and have 
established the Hindu Samaj with the Dev 
Mandir, mainly for the religious needs of 
this ethnic group. The Hindu Samaj also 
runs a school, but most schoolchildren 
are Thai, while Hindu children are usually 
sent by their parents either to Christian 
(meaning Western) schools in Thailand or 
to schools in India. Because of the school, 
the Dev Mandir also attracts Thai Bud- 
dhists to the rituals. Punjabis have a fur- 
ther Dev Mandir in Chiang Mai. 

The Devasthana Bosth Brahmana, as 
the royal Hindu temple in a Buddhist 
country, is of special interest. The Raja- 
guru, as its main priest, is not only the 
head of the Thai court brahmanas whose 
ancestors came from India, but conducts 
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all the rituals in this brahmana temple in 
the Thai language, serving mainly the 
official cult for the royal family, and the 
coronation ceremonies or the yearly 
ploughing ceremony. There are about 
twenty such Thai Brahmanas, eleven of 
them being employed by the royal house- 
hold. These royal Brahmanas can be seen 
as a survival of the ancient devaraja-cult 
now included in the Buddhist kingdom 
(Kuanpoonpol 1990). For the Hindu 
community in Thailand, the ceremonies 
in the temple are of minor importance, 
despite the efforts of the present Rajaguru 
to establish links between the Thai Brah- 
manas and the Saiva Sankaracarya in 
Kanchipuram in South India in order to 
improve religious knowledge of Hinduism 
in Thailand. 

Hindus do not face problems within 
Thai society on a social level. Problems 
which Hindus, as a minority in Thailand, 
are aware of result from other causes. 
There are sorrows about a further decline 
of knowledge of Hinduism, because due 
to mixed marriages younger Hindus do 
not differentiate between Buddhism and 
Hinduism - usually at the cost of Hindu- 
ism. Further problems focus on the lack 
of financial means to keep up the temples 
or to run Hindu institutions to offer ser- 
vices for religious education in a wider 
sense. Thus, older Hindus complain that 
among the younger generation interest in 
the religion of their ancestors is waning, 
and therefore the fear is expressed that 
Hinduism might be extinguished in Thai- 
land within a generation or two. 

Philippines 

It is difficult to estimate the number of 
adherents of Indian religions in the Phi- 
lippines, but taking Hindus and Sikhs 
together one can roughly reckon on about 
28,000 people. They are either of Punjabi 
or of Sindhi origin and started arriving in 
the Philippines at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The Punjabis now make 


up about 60 per cent, and the other 40 per 
cent are Sindhis. Three-quarters live in 
Manila and its surroundings, and San- 
tiago in the north of the island Luzon is 
the second largest town with inhabitants 
of Indian origin, mostly Punjabi Sikhs. 
The number of Hindus, mostly Sindhis, is 
at the most 7,000-8,000. 

In 1929 the first gurudwara was built in 
Manila, fostering the religious needs of 
both Sikhs and Hindus, but with a clear 
preference for Sikhs. Therefore in 1962 
Sindhis established a temple for them- 
selves, but still kept within the temple 
precincts statues of the Sikhs’ Gurus and 
Hindu deities and saints alike, namely 
Krsna and Radha, Siva, his bull and his 
lingam, and Visnu with his consort. The 
Guru Granth Sahib is also displayed in 
the temple hall in a prominent position. 
For prayers and recitations during the 
ceremonies, a Sikh Granthi is employed, 
and during ceremonies both Sikh bhajans 
and Vedic hymns are recited by the com- 
munity. Thus, one must concede that the 
Hindu temple in Manila is half gur- 
udwara and half mandir, sometimes 
creating confusion among diasporic 
Hindus who migrate to Manila because of 
this blend of different traditions, which is 
unusual for Hindus who do not have a 
Punjabi or Sindhi background. To keep 
up religious contacts with other Hindus, 
the temple tries to welcome priests, svamis 
or lecturers from India, but also from 
Thailand and Singapore, thus opening up 
to some Hindu pluralism. Some Sindhi 
Hindus are also attracted by Radhasoami 
masters or by the Satya Sai Baba move- 
ment (Rye 1993; Thapan 2002). 

Generally speaking, both the Punjabi 
and Sindhi communities are in a good 
economic position, but they are not well 
integrated into Philippine society, having 
a slightly negative image as ‘Bumbar, a 
term referring to Bombay/Mumbai in 
India, even though most of the Hindus/ 
Indians in the Philippines do not origi- 
nate from that Indian metropolis. The 
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other problem faced by the community 
occasionally originates from the Christian 
majority in the Philippines, who some- 
times look down on Hindus as super- 
stitious, which leads to attempts to 
convert Indians to Christianity, with more 
success among Sindhi Hindus than 
among Punjabi Sikhs. In part, these pro- 
blems can be attributed to the limited 
religions and cultural education and 
socialisation of Hindu children, which 
leaves them estranged from their tradition 
and vulnerable to Christian influences. 

Other countries 

Despite the impressive archaeological 
sites which prove Cambodia’s historical 
connections with Hinduism, at present 
there are no Hindu communities; the 
same is the case with Laos. In Vietnam 
the number of Hindus is less than 1,000, 
but four temples are still functioning in 
Ho Chi Minh City. They are run by 
Tamils who stayed in Vietnam after the 
political changes of 1975, when many 
Indians left the former South Vietnam (cf. 
White 1994). In Hong Kong, Hindus 
(mainly Sindhis, Punjabis and Tamils) 
settled down during the nineteenth cen- 
tury under British rule, and they held an 
economically important position as trade 
intermediaries between China and (Brit- 
ish) India until recent times. Now they 
still maintain two temples and a variety of 
ethnic-based associations. In Japan 3,000- 
4,000 Indian Hindus have been living as 
expatriates for the last few decades, cele- 
brating the Holl and Dlvall festivals, but 
no large temple has been established yet. 
For two decades mainly Sindhis who are 
engaged in the textile trade have settled in 
South Korea's capital Seoul, establishing 
Hinduism by celebrating festivals like 
Holl and Dlvall and - comparable to 
Japan - working as intermediaries of 
Indian culture in East Asia. But, generally 
speaking, Hinduism does not play an 
important role in those countries. 


Conclusion 

Hinduism in Southeast and East Asia can 
best be labelled as ‘unity and diversity’, at 
least in those countries where there is a 
substantial number of Hindus. Efforts to 
reach unity depend upon factors like the 
religious politics practised by the state or 
the dominant society, as can clearly be 
seen - always with different motivation - 
in Malaysia, Singapore and Indonesia. 
But the process of creating a unified 
‘Hinduism’ in these countries also 
depends upon the dominance of either 
Islam in Malaysia and Indonesia or of 
Chinese culture in Singapore. Thus, 
creating a common ‘Hindu identity’ also 
serves for the diaspora community as a 
sign of strength to keep their own reli- 
gious and cultural traditions alive. But 
though widely accepting the necessity of 
creating such a common bond of Hindu- 
ism, the various ethnic groups among 
Hindus in these three countries also lay 
an accent on their own local and ethnic 
tradition, which they want to uphold. 
Trying to reach a balance between unity 
and diversity will be the future task for 
Hindus in Malaysia, Singapore and Indo- 
nesia. Focusing on unity can give them 
strength as a diaspora and minority reli- 
gion against the majority, but it will also 
be necessary to allow pluralistic approa- 
ches in order to avoid separating the 
community. 

A different religious situation is found 
in Buddhist countries like Thailand and 
Myanmar. Here it has been less necessary 
to further Hindu unity, mainly because 
Buddhists think Hinduism is similar to 
their religion. At a first glance, this looks 
like an advantage for the diaspora situa- 
tion of Hindus, as no tensions arise 
therefrom. But it must not be overlooked 
that there is also the danger of being 
absorbed into Buddhism. Therefore, 
Hindus here will have to find a balance 
between being too assimilated into the 
Buddhist -dominated society and upholding 
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the differences of their own religious 
and cultural traditions against the 
common Indian heritage with the Bud- 
dhist surroundings. In the other countries 
treated in this entry, the number of 
Hindus is so small that the communities 
always have to struggle for survival, evi- 
dent also in the fact that on an organised 
level they only have a low profile, espe- 
cially in East Asia; in the Philippines 
there is also the threat of conversion to 
Christianity, which the Sindhi community 
has to face. 

The label ‘unity and diversity’ not only 
describes the situation of the Hindu com- 
munities, but it also brings another facet 
to the discussion of diaspora, namely the 
relationship of Hindus to India. On the 
one hand, the communities can always 
refer back to their origins in India, partly 
still genealogically, but at least by keeping 
contacts with the doctrinal concepts and 
centres of Hinduism in India. But on the 
other hand it is necessary to distinguish 
themselves from India as a political unity, 
because the Hindus, other than during the 
colonial periods when they all were part 
of India, now are citizens or inhabitants 
of independent states which are proud of 
their own nation-building. Hindus in the 
diaspora as part of these nations, there- 
fore, must also necessarily pronounce 
their diversity from India and the Indian 
nation. 

See also : AntaJ; Arya Samaj; Brahmanas; 
Buddhism, relationship with Hinduism; 
Deities, village and local; Diaspora; DIvall; 
Drama; Durga; Durga Puja; Ganesa; Holl; 
International Society for Krishna Con- 
sciousness; Kali and Candl; Krsna; Laksmi, 
Sri; Languages; Mai; Mandir; Mariamma; 
Meditation; Murukan; Radha; Ramayana; 
Sai Baba (as Movement); Saivism; Sana- 
tana Dharma; Shivananda, Swami; Sikh- 
ism, relationship with Hinduism; Siva; 
Subramanya; Svami; Tai Pusan; Temple 
worship; Vaisnavism; Visnu; Vrata 
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SRADDHA (FAITH) 

Conventionally and appropriately trans- 
lated as ‘faith’, Sraddha is a state of mind 
necessary for the effective performance of 
Yedic ritual. It involves both confidence 
in the fruits of the ritual and determina- 
tion to perform it. 

There is a Vedic hymn to Sraddha 
(. Rgveda 10.151; Griffith 1973: 642; 

O’Flaherty 1981: 70; Panikkar 1977: 180) 
addressing her as a goddess by whom fire 
is kindled and offerings made, who is 
invoked at morning, noon and sunset. 


‘With a wish of the heart one finds Srad- 
dha', with Sraddha one finds wealth’ (verse 
4): thus Sraddha is something that follows 
from a wish and enables one to fulfil it by 
performing ritual. In Katha Upanisad 1.2 
(Roebuck 2003: 273; Olivelle 1993: 223), it 
is Sraddha, zeal for the proper perfor- 
mance of the ritual, which prompts Naci- 
ketas to question the value of his father’s 
gift of cows. 

Sanskrit commentators often explain 
Sraddha as the mental attitude of the 
astika. Ramanuja’s commentary on Bha- 
gavadglta 17.2 calls it ‘zeal in a course of 
action, based on confidence that it will 
produce a desired result’. Vyasa’s com- 
mentary on Yogasutra 1.20, following 
Buddhist precedents, explains it as seren- 
ity of mind (cetasa samprasada), this 
being necessary for reaching the yogin’s 
desired goal (Hacker 1963). 

In the Mahahhdrata and Visnu Parana, 
Sraddha is the daughter of Daksa and 
wife of Dharma. Sraddha is often mani- 
fested in generosity to brahmanas. In the 
past and present millennia, when the great 
Vedic rituals have rarely been performed, 
the commonest occasions for gifts to 
brahmanas are the periodical offerings to 
the dead, performed on the twelve days 
following a death and annually on the 
anniversary and in the pitrpaksa. These 
occasions are called sraddha, which 
means literally ‘belonging to sraddha’. 
These two words are distinguished by the 
position of the long vowel ‘a’. 

See also: Astika and Nastika; Bhaga- 
vadglta; Brahmanas; Buddhism, relation- 
ship with Hinduism; Daksa; Languages; 
Mahabharata; Pitrpaksa; Puranas; Rama- 
nuja; Samhita; Samskara; Sraddha; Upa- 
nisads; Yogasutras 

Dermot Killingley 
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SRADDHA (FESTIVAL) 

See. Pitrpaksa 

SRADDHA (RITES TO 
DECEASED ANCESTORS) 

Sraddha is a term indicating rites to 
deceased ancestors that occur after the 
conclusion of the funerary rites (antyesti). 
The word is derived from another similar 
word, sraddha, meaning faith, in the 
sense of confidence, conviction and trust. 
The dharma texts thus explain that srad- 
dha is a rite in which the performer makes 
offerings to the ancestors (pitrs), and gifts 
of food and other material to the officiat- 
ing priests, with the trust, confidence and 
faith that it will reach the ancestor and 
substantially benefit him or her. 

The texts prescribe many different 
kinds of sraddha, most of them calend- 
rical. Because of the widespread accep- 
tance of the need for and efficacy of 
sraddha, as well as its many varieties, a 
vast literature developed dedicated to its 
explication. The initial sources were the 
Pitrmedha-Sutras (ancillary to some of 
the Srautasutras ) and Grhyasiitras of 
approximately 500-100 bce. A few cen- 
turies later they began to be replaced by 


the smrtis, beginning with the Manusmrti 
of approximately the second century ce 
and, a millennium later, the encyclopaedic 
digests (nibandhas) on dharma. These 
were supplemented by the copious com- 
mentaries on these dharma texts, and 
eventually by the Puranas, which were in 
continuous production from the fourth to 
the nineteenth centuries and which 
increasingly adopted the visage of narra- 
tivised dharma texts. In addition, the lit- 
erature includes numerous independent 
treatises on sraddha and incalculable 
numbers of performance manuals (prayo- 
gas and paddhatis) on sraddha keyed to 
different sectarian, textual and regional 
practices. These may be found in virtually 
every corner of India, in libraries great 
and small, and in the hands of priests 
who specialise in sraddha. 

The elements of sraddha include offer- 
ings of rice flour balls (pinda) to the 
father, paternal grandfather, paternal 
great-grandfather and to the three orders 
of superintending ancestral deities with 
whom they were identified, the Vasus, the 
Rudras and the Adityas, respectively. Par- 
ticularly important were offerings of 
black sesame seeds and water, in different 
patterns and with different mantras. As 
with other sacrificial rituals, sraddhas 
were classified as nitya, obligatory for 
certain days, naimittika, performed on 
irregular special occasions, and kamya, 
performed with certain special desires in 
mind. Sraddhas were occasions on which 
great physical purity was to be main- 
tained, and which served as community 
feasts. Thus, the texts, beginning with 
Manu, contain long lists of people of dif- 
ferent occupations, physical attributes and 
provenance, who were regarded as impure 
and were therefore to be excluded from 
the feasts, which is to say from the com- 
munity of the deceased. Just as important 
were certain people regarded as auspi- 
cious for this occasion, including ascetics, 
yogins and certain numbers of brahma- 
nas, who represent the Visvedevas, the 
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collective of deities - the larger the number 
of brahmanas, the greater the reward. 

The earliest sraddha is prescribed for 
the thirteenth day after death, after the 
deceased has been transformed from a 
preta (wandering spirit) into a pitr (an 
‘ancestor’) by the ritual effects of the 
extended funerary rites (antyesti). The 
Vedic literature describes only a few kinds 
of sraddha: the pindapitryajna, or ‘sacri- 
fice to the deceased ancestor of rice flour 
balls’, offered by those who have estab- 
lished the Vedic srauta fires (ahitagni); the 
monthly (parvana-)sraddha, prescribed 
for the new moon day; the mahapitryajna, 
or ‘great sacrifice to the ancestors’; and 
astaka sraddha, to be performed on the 
eighth day (astaka) of the lunar cycle. The 
elaborate ritual of the parvana-sraddha 
served as the model for all others, includ- 
ing the important sapindlkarana, the rite 
in which the deceased is accepted into the 
community of pitrs, and the ekoddista- 
sraddha, in which only the deceased 
person is to be invoked. Both of these 
may be performed for women as well as 
men. Eventually, sraddha was to be per- 
formed every year for a deceased ancestor 
(pratisamvatsara-sraddha), on the day on 
which the individual died. 

See also: Antyesti; Brahmanas; Dharma- 
sastras; Grhyasutras; Mantra; Pitrs; Pre- 
tas; Puranas; Sanmyasa; Sraddha; 
Srautasutras; Visvedevas 

Frederick M. Smith 

Further reading 

Kane, P.V. 1974. History of Dharmasdstra , 2nd 
edn, vol. 4. Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, 334-551. 

SRAMANA 

Derived from the verb sram (‘to become 
tired or exhausted’; ‘to make an effort, to 
strive for’) and etymologically related to 
the word asrama, sramana is a Sanskrit 


word that can refer to a number of dif- 
ferent types of ascetics. In Buddhist and 
Jain literature sramana specifically refers 
to a non-Brahmanical ascetic and there is 
often a distinction made between brah- 
mana and sramana. This distinction was 
also made by the Greek historian Mega- 
sthenes, as well as the Asokan inscrip- 
tions, which advised that both groups 
should be treated with respect and should 
receive donations. However, as Patrick 
Olivelle points out (1993: 14), the word 
goes back to Vedic sources, where it refers 
to an elite group of rsis who pursued a 
particularly strenuous lifestyle. In later 
Vedic literature sramana is one of several 
terms that designates a renunciate whose 
lifestyle features a combination of a 
number of ascetic practices, including 
austerity, breathing techniques, yoga, and 
an itinerant lifestyle. 

See also : Brahmana; Rsi; Veda 

Brian Black 

Further reading 

Flood, Gavin. 1996. An Introduction to Hindu- 
ism. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
Olivelle, Patrick. 1993. The Asrama System: 
The History and Hermeneutics of a Religious 
Institution. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 

SRAMANA CULTURE 

During the sixth and fifth centuries bce in 
India, new religious groups of homeless 
wanderers began to appear. The exact 
origins of these new forms of religious life 
remain locked in the shadows of the past, 
although three theories exist as to how 
the new religious groups formulated. 
There is some evidence that this Sramana 
culture emerged as a result of changing 
social conditions. During this period in 
Northern Indian social life there was a 
change to urbanisation and a move away 
from village culture. It is possible that the 
traditions of Sramanas arose out of these 
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changes in the social nexus. The other two 
competing views of the origins of the 
Sramana communities argue either that 
the new forms of religious life and 
thought grew out of Vedic developments 
or that they emerged quite apart from 
Vedic civilisation and culture. The date 
(or dates) at which Sramana culture died 
out, or passed its heyday, can be only 
approximated as there is variation with 
regard to the various traditions of Sra- 
manas and, indeed, Sramana-like reli- 
gious people exist in India to the present 
day. But, suffice to say, Sramana culture 
was at its height between c. sixth to fifth 
centuries bce and c. second to fourth 
centuries ce. 

The word ‘sramana’ comes from a 
Sanskrit word which means both ‘to 
become tired or exhausted' and ‘to make 
an effort, to strive for’. Sramana is an 
action noun and thus implies the action 
of making effort, toiling, striving. The 
Pali word ‘samana’ comes form the same 
root but its meaning also encompasses a 
second root whose meaning includes the 
sense of ‘to be quiet or calm, to cease or 
extinguish’. This second meaning captures 
the goal of striving for the Buddhist Sra- 
mana tradition and exemplifies how the 
striving implied by the term is circum- 
scribed by religious goals for all Sramana 
traditions. 

Sramanas were, basically, groups of 
homeless wanderers who renounced the 
world to live a simple life without posses- 
sions or social responsibilities. They wan- 
dered from place to place, begging for 
food and either wearing rags, simple gar- 
ments or going about naked. The main 
Sramana groups were the Buddhists, the 
Jains, the Ajlvikas, followers of the Upa- 
nisads and various smaller sects such as 
the Materialists (Lokayata) and the Scep- 
tics. The reasoning behind the adoption 
of this new way of (religious) life differed 
in detail for each group or movement 
but, essentially, was founded on the belief 
that it is through renunciation that true 
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religious liberation (moksa) could be 
attained. 

Gavin Flood suggests three basic char- 
acteristics of all Sramana traditions, 
which are that, first, action leads to 
rebirth and suffering; second, detachment 
from action, or non-action, leads to free- 
dom; and, third, complete detachment 
and ergo freedom can be achieved 
through ascetic and other methods of 
practice (Flood 1996: 77). Whilst it is the 
case that these are the main points of 
similarity between the various traditions, 
it is also the case that it is on these very 
points that they differ. The notion of 
action (karma) and its consequences and, 
more broadly, how karma fits into the 
soteriological picture reveal significant 
contrasts between the various traditions. 
The various views on this are described in 
the Buddhist texts of the Digha Nikaya 
and Majjhima Nikaya, although each 
view is not related to its particular Sra- 
mana group (Digha Nikaya i.47-86; 
Majjhima Nikaya iii. 207-15). Second, 
there is, again, a strong point of dissim- 
ilarity in the types of practices thought to 
lead to liberation. Most of the Sramana 
traditions believed in some form of asce- 
ticism (tapas). Asceticism refers to types 
of practices engaged in by some members 
of some Sramana traditions, but other 
Sramana traditions and individual Sra- 
manas believed in forms of practice other 
than the practice of austerities. The 
Buddha propagated a ‘middle way’ between 
the extremes of ascetic practice on the one 
hand and the indulgent worldly life of 
luxury on the other. The relationship 
between asceticism and Sramanism is that 
all forms of asceticism are included under 
the rubric of Sramanism, but not all 
Sramanism is ascetic. 

Each Sramana group had a different 
relationship to Brahmanism, and many of 
these relationships changed over time, as 
did the relations between Sramana groups. 
Also, here, regional or geographical rela- 
tional variations should be taken into 
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consideration. Buddhist literature some- 
times indicates animosity between Srama- 
nas and Brahmanas, while at other times 
it describes cordial relations. Pataiijali, on 
the other hand, indicates only hostility 
between the two factions. In his gramma- 
tical treatise he gives ‘sramana-brahmana’ 
as an example of a compound expressing 
hostile relations, along with ‘cat and 
mouse’, ‘snake and mongoose’ and ‘dog 
and fox’ (Jaini 1970: 42); whilst Dharma- 
klrti, a seventh-century Buddhist monk, 
disparages both Brahmanas and ascetics 
(Jaini 1970: 41). The overall relationship 
between the Sramana traditions and 
Brahmanism should be considered as one 
of radical new movements which inverted 
the Vedic world. Celibacy was advocated 
by the Sramanas over marriage, and this 
is a crucial act which undermines Brah- 
manical emphases on familial and heredi- 
tary relations. For the Brahmana, the son 
is the father’s self, ritual is concerned with 
ancestral worship and it is family that 
transforms the individual into a complete 
person. Countervailing procreation, in 
favour of anti-familial ways of life, was 
indeed a challenge to Brahmanical tradi- 
tion. The new movements also promoted 
the wilderness over village or urban life, 
economic inactivity over economic pro- 
ductivity, ritual inaction over ritual per- 
formance and financial and material 
instability over residential stability (Oli- 
velle 1992: 39ff). 

The Buddhists, Jains, Ajlvikas and 
other smaller Sramana sects were invari- 
ably considered to be quite separate from, 
and outside, hegemonic Brahmanism. The 
Upanisads, however, had a more complex 
relationship. Although Upanisadic thought 
is, in certain regards, as much a departure 
from the Vedic worldview as that of the 
Buddhists and the Jains, it should be seen 
as more an intra-traditional subversion 
than an inter-traditional inversion. The 
Upanisads are traditionally considered to 
be part of the Vedic corpus. The Upani- 
sads do not wholly reject Brahmanical 


tradition, but work within it and perhaps 
are best understood as a development of 
it, sometimes referred to as heterodoxy in 
contrast to Brahmanical orthodoxy and 
orthopraxy, other times as a tradition of 
‘orthodox renunciation’ (Flood 1996: 90- 
92). Essentially, Upanisadic philosophy 
can be seen as an internalisation of the 
Brahmanical ritual action of the sacrifice. 
Whereas Brahmanism focused on (the 
benefits and significance of) external 
action, the Upanisads promoted a quietist 
spirit of internal reflection. Although the 
Upanisads imitate and promulgate Sra- 
mana values, it is unclear whether the 
Upanisads (or their oral or textual pre- 
cursors) were composed within a parti- 
cular renunciate group or simply reflect 
the influence of Sramana ideologies on 
Brahmanism. 

See also : Brahmanas; Buddhism, relation- 
ship with Hinduism; Jainism, relationship 
with Hinduism; Karma (Law of Action); 
Languages; Moksa; Pataiijali; Sramana; 
Tapas; Upanisads; Vedism; Yajfia 

Alice Collett 
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SRAUTASUTRAS 

The Srautasutras are a group of Sanskrit 
texts that describe the large-scale, public 
Vedic rituals. Most probably composed 
between 700 and 500 bce, they are called 
‘srauta’ because they discuss rites that 
appear in the ‘sruti’, another name for the 
Veda. As such, they follow closely the Vedic 
ritual literature, especially the Brahmanas, 
in terms of which rituals they describe and 
the instructions for how to perform them. 
However, as opposed to the Brahmanas, 
the Srautasutras do not discuss the mean- 
ing or origin of the rituals, but focus on 
how they should be performed. Accord- 
ingly, the Srautasutras contain important 
information for a number of aspects of 
Vedic ritual practice: (1) an inventory of 
different types of rituals; (2) the time when 
particular rituals should be performed; (3) 
the actions of the priests and other ritual 
actors; (4) the utensils that are used; (5) 
the mantras that are spoken during the 
ritual and when they should be recited; (6) 
how to prepare the ritual ground; (7) 
appropriate donations to the priests. The 
Srautasutras categorise all the Vedic rituals 
into three groups: (1) the full-moon sacri- 
fice; (2) more elaborate animal sacrifices; 
(3) the soma sacrifices. This three-fold 
division is shared by almost all the sutra 
literature. The Srautasutras, together with 
the Grhyasutras and the Dharmasutras, are 
collectively called the Kalpasutras and have 
all been preserved as part of the corpus of 
their respective Vedic Schools. Sutra, which 
literally means ‘thread', is a textual genre 
consisting of short aphorisms that present 
the essence of a doctrine in a concise form 
that is often incomprehensible without a 
commentary. In comparison with the 
Grhyasutras, the Srautasutras are more 
closely based on the Veda. Whereas the 
grhya rituals required just one fire, the 
srauta rituals required three to five fires. 

See also: Brahmanas; Dharmasutras; 

Grhyasutras; Kalpasutras; Soma; Veda 

Brian Black 


SRENI 
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SRENI 

Sreni is a Sanskrit term that was used to 
designate an association of artisans or 
tradesmen of different castes who were 
engaged in the same occupation, such as 
weaving or shoemaking. Srenis were pow- 
erful economic entities, and legal texts 
explicitly warned officials and rulers alike 
against interfering in their affairs. The 
srenis used this autonomy to ensure the 
financial well-being of their members by 
exerting a monopolistic control over the 
market. They could ensure that wages 
were kept sufficiently high by setting 
prices, could exclude competition by pur- 
chasing large quantities of raw materials, 
and could even restrict the supply of 
goods and services provided by their 
members. They minimised the risks of 
doing business, since financial burdens, 
such as the cost of protecting goods in 
transit, and rewards, such as profit, were 
to be shared equally among members. 
And they ultimately provided a form of 
pension, since a portion of the profits 
would be distributed among those mem- 
bers who had become old or infirm and 
among the widows of those who had died. 

Ethan Kroll 
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SRI LANKA, HINDUS IN 

Sri Lankan Hinduism is a composite tra- 
dition. Its origins, which are pre-Buddhist, 
could be traced from the middle of the 
first millennium bce. In the course of its 
development it has interacted closely with 
Buddhism and exerted a considerable 
influence over it. The kings of Sri Lanka 
have generally supported Hinduism and 
exercised a custodial function over its 
institutions and traditions. Learned brah- 
manas were appointed as chief priests and 
masters of Vedic rituals at the royal court. 
Hinduism came under the impact of 
Christianity from the sixteenth century 
onwards. The Hindu revival led by Aru- 
muka Navalar in the nineteenth century 
was a response to Protestant Christian 
evangelism. 

In the Eastern Province Hinduism has 
co-existed with Islam since medieval 
times. Hindus are the second largest 
community in the island. Until recent 
times Hinduism was predominant in the 
north-east as a result of periodic migra- 
tions from South India which con- 
solidated the early Tamil presence on the 
island. In modern times, Hindu commu- 
nities have emerged in the plantations in 
the central parts of the island, in 
Colombo and several other towns in the 
Western and Central Provinces. In this 
era, the influx of South Indian Tamils was 
associated with the British Raj and the 
imperial economy. Hinduism is taught as 
a subject in schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. The occasions of Tai-Ponkal 
(Pongal), Sivaratri and Dlvall are national 
public holidays. 


The Hindus of Sri Lanka are mostly 
Saivites. The cult of Siva was widely pre- 
valent before the introduction of Bud- 
dhism. It flourished in a multicultural 
setting and it had votaries among diverse 
ethnic groups. There are references to 
many individuals called Siva in the 
ancient chronicles and inscriptions. 
During the course of its development in 
the island, Saivism was influenced by 
developments in South India. In beliefs, 
doctrines and ideology, Saivism as prac- 
tised among the Tamils in India and Sri 
Lanka exhibited almost identical char- 
acteristics. It is basically a religion of 
bhakti or devotion to a personal God. 
The transcendent, eternal and omniscient 
Siva is also conceived as the Supreme 
Divinity, who is beneficent, compassion- 
ate and constantly engaged in providing 
relief to devotees and in promoting their 
spiritual advancement and liberation. 
Besides, there is a considerable measure of 
diversity because of the assimilation of 
folk cults and practices of local or regio- 
nal provenance. 

The sacred literature of Saivism is of 
four categories: Veda, Agamas , the Tir- 
umurai and the Saiva Siddhanta treatises. 
Saivism, which adopted the Vedic tradi- 
tion during the early stages of develop- 
ment, has maintained a close association 
with specialists in Vedic learning and 
rituals. In the Saiva tradition the expres- 
sion vetam refers to the Upanisads 
because the theology of Saivism is foun- 
ded on their metaphysical thought. The 
Agamas, which were compiled as manuals 
expounding the doctrines, rituals and 
practices of the principal cults of Hindu- 
ism in their post-Vedic phase of develop- 
ment, are of the utmost relevance. Their 
main focus is on the worship conducted in 
temples. Traditionally they consist of four 
parts, of which three are devoted to the 
description of rituals while the fourth one 
contains an exposition of Saiva theology. 
According to tradition, there are twenty- 
eight texts called Agamas pertaining to 
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Saivism. Among these, the Kamika-Agama 
and the Karana-Agama were used in the 
temple establishments on the island. 
Copies of these texts in the form of palm- 
leaf manuscripts are still found in the 
temples of Jaffna and Trincomalee. 

In the region of Batticaloa, the refor- 
mist school of Vlrasaivism had exerted a 
considerable influence over the older tra- 
dition. Kurukkals, who were matrilineal 
and matrilocal in their social organisa- 
tion, performed the priestly functions 
there according to the principles of the 
Vlrakamam. The theology of this text is 
non-dualistic. 

The Tirumurai is a large compendium 
of Tamil literature on Saivism comprising 
texts of diverse proportions composed in 
the period between the fifth and thir- 
teenth centuries. It is divided into twelve 
books. They include texts and poems of 
four categories: (1) the Tevaram and other 
types of devotional hymns; (2) the Tir- 
umurukarruppatai of Nakklrar, which 
contains a description of the cult of 
Murukan; (3) the Tirumantiram of Tir- 
umular; and (4) the Periyapuranam and 
other texts extolling the life and work of 
the Nayanmar who were the exponents of 
the bhakti school. 

The study and exposition of the Veda 
and Agamas, which are in Sanskrit, is the 
concern of a brahmana elite specialising 
in rituals. The Tirumurai is of the utmost 
importance to the Tamil Saivites. The 
texts in this collection are intelligible and 
easily accessible. They epitomise the 
beliefs, thought and spirit of Saivism and 
are recited with an intensity of devotion at 
temples, in homes and in schools. It is 
through them that the devotees realise the 
presence of Siva in greater measure than 
by any other means. 

In Saivism there is a plurality of divi- 
nities. The cults of the Mother Goddess 
(MahadevI), Skanda and Ganesa had 
been assimilated so thoroughly in the 
early centuries of the Common Era that 
they have become inseparable. In Sri 


Lanka, Hindu temples (mandir) are found 
in large numbers. In every village and 
town inhabited predominantly by Hindus 
there are many temples dedicated for the 
worship of Pillaiyar (Ganapati), Skanda/ 
Murukan and Amman (the mother God- 
dess). Usually brahmanas conduct worship 
in them. They also conduct domestic rites, 
wedding ceremonies and post-funerary 
rites. 

There are also temples of Kali, Aiyan- 
nar, Vlrapattirar and Vairavar all over the 
entire north-eastern region. The priests at 
these temples are often not brahmanas 
and some of these temples are managed 
and supported by some specific commu- 
nities or castes. The form of worship and 
rituals conducted at these shrines could 
be non-agamic. Rituals are conducted 
with solemnity and during times of wor- 
ship emotions of piety and ecstasy are 
evoked among the participants. 

Kings, princes and chieftains endowed 
the historic temples of Konesvaram, 
Munnesvaram and Tantonrlsvaram with 
extensive lands. They were allocated to 
temple functionaries who were obliged to 
render service daily or periodically 
according to necessity. The arrangements 
made in medieval times have been largely 
disrupted. Yet, at Munnesvaram, Tampa- 
lakamam, Verukal and Kokkatticcolai 
ancient traditions survive in a modified or 
muted form. Elsewhere, monetary con- 
tributions by pious devotees are the 
mainstay of economic support. 

Participation at festivals (utsava), fasts 
and vows (vrata), pilgrimages (tlrthayatra) 
and recital of sacred texts are the mani- 
festations of religiousness among the 
Hindus. The Hindu calendar determines 
the dates and the specific times for the 
performance of religious activities. Wor- 
ship is conducted at several sessions each 
day. There are five sessions of worship at 
the leading temples, whereas in small 
shrines with limited means worship is 
conducted once or twice daily. In the Hindu 
calendar there are many days in the year 
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which have a religious significance. On 
such occasions there is a large congrega- 
tion of devotees and the activities assume 
the character of a festival in all the major 
temples. The New Year, Pongal, Sivaratri, 
Dlvall, Kantacasti, Tiruvempavai and 
Ati-Amavacai are among such occasions. 
The annual festival is conducted usually 
for ten days on a grand scale with a great 
deal of pomp and pageantry. 

There was considerable Hindu influence 
in the development of Buddhist art and 
architecture. The Indian S ilpasastra texts, 
the Mdnasara and the Mayamata were 
used on the island. The Vaijayanti-Tantra 
was another such text. The artisan com- 
munities affiliated to the Nanadesi mer- 
chants introduced it. Only a few medieval 
Hindu temples have survived in ruins. The 
Hindu temples of Polonnaruva are in the 
Chola style. The sanctum of the Munnes- 
varam temple is the remnant of a medie- 
val structure in the Vijayanagara style. 
Modern Hindu temples, with the exception 
of Ponnampalavanesvaram in Colombo, 
are buildings of brick construction. The 
entrance towers, some of which are 
imposing, are in the late Nayaka style of 
Dravidian architecture. 

The design and ornamentation of Bud- 
dhist temples exhibit traces of Hindu 
influence. The shrine of Upulvan at Devi- 
nuvara and the Nalanda Gedige are two 
stone temples constructed on the model 
of Hindu temples of the Pallava period. 
The Thuparama and other great temples 
of Polannaruva are in a hybrid style 
combining elements of Hindu archi- 
tecture. The temples of Lahkatilaka and 
Gadaladeniya in the Kandy district exhi- 
bit the characteristics of Hindu archi- 
tecture in great measure. The design of 
the pillars, niches and ornamental motifs 
on the superstructure of modern Buddhist 
and secular buildings exhibits the char- 
acteristics of Hindu architecture in vary- 
ing degrees. 

It is not only architectural styles that 
are shared between Buddhism and Hin- 


duism but also the deities themselves. This 
can be seen in the devales, which are 
Buddhist shrines to the four guardian 
deities of Lanka - Skanda, Visnu, Pattini 
and Natha. The first two of these figures 
are well-known Hindu deities; Pattini is a 
deity from South Indian Buddhism and 
Natha is identified with the bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara. As well as separate 
shrines to these deities, gods such as 
Visnu, Skanda and Ganesa are frequently 
to be found in ancillary shrines within 
Buddhist temples. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries a 
local school of bronze casting was devel- 
oped on the inspiration provided by the 
Chola style. A large number of Hindu 
bronzes of exquisite design have been 
unearthed from the ruins of temples at 
Polonnaruva and Anuradhapura. 

The life and work of Arumuka Navalar 
led to the revival of Hinduism in the 
nineteenth century. He had come under 
the influence of Christian missionaries 
and derived from his association with 
them the inspiration for reviving and 
reforming the religion of his ancestors. He 
adopted all the methods of the mis- 
sionaries. He established a printing press 
and published Hindu and other Tamil 
texts in large numbers. He established 
schools and conducted a series of lectures 
on Saivism, education and ethics. Inspired 
by his work the Hindu elite inaugurated 
and sustained a movement for religious 
awakening and social advancement. 

In the same century, the Hindu revival- 
ist and reform movements in India further 
inspired the Hindu community. In this 
respect the life and work of Swami Vive- 
kananda are particularly significant. He 
had visited Colombo, Jaffna and Trinco- 
malee and his visits were memorable 
events. In the twentieth century the 
Ramakrishna Mission was established in 
Colombo, under the guidance of Swami 
Vipulananda. He established a number of 
Hindu schools in the Eastern Province 
and contributed considerably to the 
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progress of Tamil learning and innovative 
thinking in relation to human rights and 
social justice. In recent times the Chin- 
maya Mission, the Brahma Kumaris and 
the devotees of Sri Satya Sai Baba have 
captivated the imagination of many 
Hindus. A commitment to ethical values, 
co-existence and social awareness seems 
to have been developed among their 
followers. 

There are several Hindu organisations. 
The All Ceylon Hindu Congress, the 
Vivekananda Society and the Tirukketis- 
varam Restoration Society are the most 
important and influential ones with a long 
history of achievement. There are also a 
number of youth organisations function- 
ing at the provincial and local levels. 
There are many schools for providing 
training in the arts of dance and music. 
The Ramanathan Academy of Fine Arts, 
currently affiliated to the University of 
Jaffna, and the Vipulananda College of 
Dance and Music were established for the 
purpose of cultivating and promoting 
these arts. 

See also : Bhakti; Brahma Kumaris; Brah- 
mana; Buddhism, relationship with Hindu- 
ism; Calendar; Caste; Dance; DIvall; 
Ganesa; Hinduism, modern and con- 
temporary; Kali and Candl; Languages; 
MahadevI; Mandir; Murukan; Music; 
Nayanmar; Pongal; Popular and vernacular 
traditions; Ramakrishna Math and Mis- 
sion; Sacred texts; Sai Baba, Sathya; Saiva 
Siddhanta; Saivism; Samskara; Silpasastras; 
Siva; Sivaratri; Skanda; Sthapatyaveda; 
Temple worship; TIrthayatra; Upanisads; 
Utsava; Veda; VIrasaivas; Visnu; Viveka- 
nanda, Swami; Vrata 

S. Pathmanathan 
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SRI VAISNAVAS 

The tradition that developed around the 
Alvars and the later Sanskritic tradition 
through the contributions of Nathamuni, 
Yamuna and Ramanuja developed into 
what has become popularly known as Sri 
Vaisnavism. This is particularly because 
of the special place given to Srl-Laksml in 
the overall scheme of salvation of the 
devotee. There has been a long history of 
the debate around the goddess Srl-Laksml 
beginning around the thirteenth century 
between two prominent theologians, viz. 
Vedanta Desika and Pillai Lokacarya, and 
finally culminating in the division of the 
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Sri Vaisnava community into northern and 
the southern traditions in the eighteenth 
century. The terms northern and southern 
have nothing to do with north India and 
south India, but rather they have to do 
with the two temples towns from where 
the two theologians came. While Vedanta 
Desika came from Kanclpuram, which is 
in the northern part of Tamil Nadu, Pijlai 
Lokacarya came from the southern town 
of Srirangam. While Desika wanted to 
attribute equal status to the goddess on a 
par with Visnu, Lokacarya attributed a 
secondary status to her in the scheme of 
salvation. Regardless of the debate, both 
the southerners and the northerners con- 
sider themselves Sri Vaisnavas because of 
the special place of Sri-LaksmI in their 
theology. The popular caste name that is 
often mentioned in this context, namely 
Ayyangar, needs some clarification. While 
Sri Vaisnava is a generic term that 
includes all those who belong to that tra- 
dition regardless of caste distinctions, the 
term Ayyangar refers to the brahmana 
community of this tradition. 

See also: Alvars; Brahmana; Kanclpura; 
LaksmI, Sri; Ramanuja; Pillai Lokacarya; 
Vaisnavism; Visnu; Yamuna 

Pratap Kumar 
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SRlHARSA 

Sriharsa (twelfth century ce) was an 
important post-Sankara dialectician of 
Advaita Vedanta who is famed for his 
Khandana-Kluinda-K.ha.dya (‘Khandana’ 
signifies his method of destructive criticism), 
a polemical work attacking the Nyaya, 
realist teachings. Sriharsa criticises and 
rejects the definitions (given by Nyaya 
and others) of right cognition (prama), 
means of knowledge (pramana: percep- 
tion, inference, etc.) and the categories 
(padartha: quality, substance, etc.). For 
Sriharsa, the reality of things cannot be 
established because all definitions involve 
the fallacy of circular argument, as in the 
case of attempting to define knower, known 
and knowledge. Difference is due to ignor- 
ance (avidya) and is ultimately unreal - 
the ultimate truth of non-duality cannot 
be contradicted. Pure consciousness (to be 
realised) is beyond the rational intellect. 
The world of experience is indescribable - 
it is indefinable (neither real nor unreal); it 
is phenomenal and false. The Khandana- 
Khanda-Khadya was commented upon by 
Nyaya and Advaita thinkers. Sriharsa is 
also of interest with respect to his view of, 
and relation to. Buddhism (especially 
sunyavada, teaching on emptiness). 

See also: Advaita; Buddhism, relationship 
with Hinduism; Nyaya; Sankara; Vedanta 

Martin Ovens 
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SRINIVAS, MYSORE 
NARASIMHACHAR (1916-99) 

Sociologist and social anthropologist who 
studied in Bombay with G.S. Ghurye and 
in Oxford with A.R. Radcliffe-Brown and 
E.E. Evans-Pritchard. In his early work, 
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Srinivas applied Radcliffe-Brown’s struc- 
tural-functional analysis to the Coorgs, a 
South Indian group with strong martial 
traditions who consider themselves ksa- 
triyas, coining the term ‘Sanskritisation’ 
to describe the process by which such 
groups adopted the customs, rites and 
beliefs of castes of higher ritual status. 
The concept (and its relation to other 
processes at work in Indian society such 
as Westernisation and secularisation) was 
clarified in a later essay in which he 
acknowledged that the usefulness of the 
term is greatly limited by both its com- 
plexity and its looseness. Srinivas was a 
leading advocate of the participant obser- 
vation fieldwork which characterised 
many studies of Indian villages in the 
post-Independence period. The under- 
standing of caste, especially as it under- 
goes change, which emerged from such 
work he regarded as an important cor- 
rective to that based on textual sources 
concerned with the four varnas. 

See also: Caste; Hinduism, history of scho- 
larship; Varna 

Will Sweetman 
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SRUTI 

See: Sacred texts 


STARS (JYOTI, TARA, 
NAKSATRA) 

Jyotisa (from jyoti, one of the Sanskrit 
words for ‘star’, meaning light, bright), 


the Indian word for astronomy/astrology, 
is among the oldest Vedic disciplines of 
learning. Its practice pre-dates the ancient 
Lagadha Jyotisa, one of the six Vedangas, 
which by internal evidence has been dated 
c. 1300 bce. The importance of Jyotisa 
derives from the necessity of finding the 
right time for the offering of the Vedic 
yajnas (sacrifices) and the performance of 
other religious rituals: the right time was 
determined by astronomical conjunctions, 
which had to be carefully observed. One 
reference in the Rgveda reflects astro- 
nomical observations that were made 
c.4500 bce and another one in the Sata- 
patha Brdhmana points to c.2300 bce. 
Tara, another word used for star, like 
jyoti, also means bright, shining. Naksa- 
tra, meaning ‘imperishable’, can designate 
(1) an individual star; (2) one of the 
twenty-seven equal parts into which the 
zodiac was divided; (3) an asterism con- 
sisting of one or more stars. 

The oldest list of naksatras begins with 
the Krttikas (Pleiades), which were then 
associated with the spring equinox. Sata- 
patha Brdhmana 11.1.3,7 says: ‘Other 
naksatras contain one star, or two or 
three or four stars, but these Krttikas are 
many; the sacrificer reaches plenty; there- 
fore one should set up sacred fires on 
Krttika. These Krttikas indeed do not 
swerve from the East, while all other 
naksatras do swerve from the eastern 
direction.’ Archaeo-astronomers have cal- 
culated that the observation referred to in 
this passage was made c.2300 bce. The 
Krttikas do indeed ‘swerve from the east- 
ern direction’ - like all other naksatras, 
though, that takes a long period of time - 
c.900 years elapse before the next naksa- 
tra becomes the point of reference for the 
spring equinox. The spring equinox had 
already shifted to the Ardra naksatra by 
the time of classical Hindu writings and 
has now reached Aslesa. The names of 
some of the twenty-seven (or in other 
sources twenty-eight) naksatras have 
changed over the ages. A complete list of 
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the old and new names, together with the 
attribution of gender and presiding deity 
can be found in Kane (1958). 

Under the influence of Greek astron- 
omy (around the fourth century ce) the 
so-called Siddhanta calendar was adopted 
(the best known work of this genre is 
Suryasiddhanta). The older division into 
27 (28) naksatras became obsolete and 
was replaced by the zodiac, divided into 
12 rasis, each extending over 214 naks- 
atras. The 12 rasis correspond to the 12 
signs of the zodiac as used today in the 
West: Mesa (Aries), Vrsabha (Taurus), 
Mithuna (Gemini), Karka (Cancer), Simha 
(Leo), Kanya (Virgo), Tula (Libra), 
Vrscika (Scorpio), Dhanus (Sagittarius), 
Makara (Capricorn), Kumbha (Aqua- 
rius), and Mina (Pisces). They are identi- 
fied with the limbs of the Kalapurusa 
(‘the person made time', i.e. time ima- 
gined as having a human shape); in 
astrology particular constellations are 
related to the health or disease of specific 
limbs of the (human) body. 

A famous name in later Jyotisa is that 
of Varahamlhira (fifth/sixth century ce), 
author of the Pancasiddhantika and the 
Brhatsamhita, which contains much infor- 
mation pertaining not only to astronomy 
but also to astrology. Individual naksatras 
were associated with auspiciousness and 
inauspiciousness relating to various enter- 
prises: these allowed prognostications to 
determine the appropriate time for vratas 
(vows) and religious ceremonies. In course 
of time a Naksatra-vidya arose which is 
close to what we call astrology. 

A great role in Indian astronomy as 
well as in mythology was played by 
Dhruva (‘firm’), the polestar. According 
to legend, Dhruva is the immortalised 
form of a faithful and constant seeker of 
Visnu. Vis nu Parana 2.12 positions 

Dhruva above the Seven Rsis (Great 
Dipper) and says: ‘the space between the 
Seven Rsis and Dhruva, the third region 
of the sky, is the splendid Visnu-pada 
(path of Visnu) and the abode of the 


saintly ascetics who are cleansed from 
every evil. In this portion of the heavens 
the splendid Dhruva is stationed and 
serves as the pivot of the atmosphere. On 
Dhruva rest the seven great planets and 
on them depend the clouds.’ And: ‘The 
chariots of the planets are fastened to 
Dhruva by aerial cords. The orbs of all 
the planets, asterisms and stars are 
attached to Dhruva and travel accord- 
ingly in their proper orbits, being kept in 
their places by their respective bands of 
air. As many as are the stars, so many are 
the chains that secure them to Dhruva; 
and as they turn round, they cause the 
pole-star also to revolve.’ Dhruva is fixed 
in the celestial porpoise, which provides 
for its immobility. He was believed to be 
the unmoving pivot of the starry sky. 
However, over long periods of time also the 
position of the star considered the pole- 
star is changing. While the Vedic Dhruva 
was Alpha Draconis, the Dhruva of the 
Puranas was Beta Ursae Minoris, and the 
polestar of today is Alpha Ursae Minoris. 

See also : Brahmanas; Puranas; Rsi; Sam- 
hita; Varahamihira; Visnu; Vrata; Yajna 

Klaus K. Klostermaier 
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STHAPATYAVEDA 

(ARCHITECTURE) 

It is difficult to find an exact Sanskrit 
equivalent for ‘architecture’. Sthapatyaveda 
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(a sthapati is a traditional architect), 
often classed as one of the Upavedas, 
applies to the diverse body of texts treat- 
ing the subject of building, though it is 
probably a less familiar term than Vastu- 
sastra (‘treatises on dwellings’) or Vastu- 
vidya (‘knowledge of dwellings’), the latter 
implying the traditional theory or body of 
knowledge about architecture, not exclu- 
sively textual. Taken as a whole, the corpus 
of canonical texts deals with building 
design and construction, notably for towns, 
houses, palaces (houses for kings) and 
temples (houses for gods), interweaving 
such matters as orientation, proportion 
and choice of materials with mythological 
passages and with detailed instructions 
for rituals. The tradition is subject to con- 
temporary popularisation, in the same way 
as Chinese feng shui. Scholarship, how- 
ever, has so far been unable to show how 
the texts, for which no early illustrations 
survive, might provide an explanation of 
how traditional buildings in South Asia 
were actually designed and made, still less 
how their complex architectural forms 
can be understood. Buildings themselves 
provide surer answers to these questions. 

To define ‘Hindu architecture’ is also 
problematic, even setting aside the vexed 
question of defining Hinduism. Certainly 
Hindu temples must qualify, along with 
mathas (Saivite monasteries). It is inap- 
propriate to divide sacred from secular, 
however, if we consider the related treat- 
ment given in the texts to temples, towns 
and residences, or that in medieval India 
(c. fifth to thirteenth centuries ce) the 
establishment of temples was expected of 
kings and played an integral role in state 
formation. Before labelling all early 
Indian architecture as Hindu, it should be 
borne in mind that, apart from the 
ancient vestiges of the Harappan civilisa- 
tion, the oldest surviving architecture in 
the subcontinent, in which the roots of 
the later traditions can be traced, consists 
of the earlier stupas, halls of worship 
(caitya halls) and monasteries (viharas) of 


the Buddhists, dating from about the 
second century bce onwards. This archi- 
tecture, in turn, cannot be called purely 
Buddhist, in that it clearly reflects a 
broader tradition. From around the fifth 
century ce, as worship of deities housed 
in shrines became predominant, the 
emerging temple architecture is not exclu- 
sively Hindu: the same styles are found in 
Jain temples and later Buddhist struc- 
tures. With the arrival of Islam in South 
Asia, guilds of masons adapted their tra- 
ditions to Muslim patronage, creating 
new ‘Indo-Islamic’ forms which, in their 
turn, were adopted for use in Hindu, Jain 
and Sikh monuments. 

A number of the Brahmanical and Jain 
temples surviving from between the fifth 
and eighth centuries ce are rock-cut cave 
temples, developing from the earlier rock- 
cut tradition of the Buddhists. By the 
beginning of the seventh century struc- 
tural temple architecture in stone or brick 
was well established, and had become 
differentiated into two main branches, the 
Nagara and the Dravida, the former 
belonging mainly to northern regions of 
the subcontinent, the latter mainly to the 
south. These categories can loosely be 
called ‘styles’, or ‘orders’, but ‘archi- 
tectural languages’ is perhaps a more sui- 
table term, in that the Nagara and 
Dravida traditions provide a range of 
components, a ‘vocabulary’, and establish 
different ways of putting these together. 
The shrine proper - the dark sanctuary 
where the principal image of the deity is 
housed, together with the superstructure 
towering above it - is the most important 
part of a temple. Organised around its 
cardinal axes, it is centralised and sym- 
metrical, displaying architectural expres- 
sion mainly on the exterior. A Nagara 
shrine is most immediately recognisable 
by its curved spire (sikhara), single or 
multiple, and a Dravida one by its tiered, 
pyramidal outline. 

In terms of structure, the two classical 
languages of temple architecture use 
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piled-up masonry, beams and corbelling, 
rather than arches and true domes. This 
architecture can be characterised as one 
based on imagery, as the masonry is 
articulated in terms of forms derived from 
timber construction, even if the details of 
wooden buildings become abstracted once 
translated into stone or brick. Typically, a 
temple design is conceived as composed 
of numerous smaller temples or shrines, 
arranged hierarchically at various scales, 
embedded within the whole or within one 
another. Often these elements are com- 
bined in ways that suggest a process or 
centrifugal emission and expansion. The 
resulting architectural patterns invite 
analogies with hierarchies of deities and 
their sequences of emanation. Despite the 
impression sometimes gained from texts 
that the rules for building temples are 
rigid, the medieval traditions were never 
static, and created an astounding variety 
of designs. 

Nagara and Dravida traditions, though 
concentrated in what is now India, spread 
throughout most of the subcontinent and 
influenced related but distinct traditions 
in Southeast Asia. Kashmir developed its 
own kind of stone temple, while traditions 
of building wooden temples with pitched 
roofs evolved in the rainy regions of the 
Himalayan foothills and Kerala. From 
around the fifteenth century, Islamic rule 
in much of India resulted both in the dis- 
ruption of earlier traditions and the infu- 
sion of new forms into temple designs. Yet 
Nagara and Dravida forms have periodi- 
cally been revived. In recent years, not 
least among the Hindu diasporas world- 
wide, there has been an increasing 
demand for new ‘traditional’ temples. 
Dravida temples are now designed mainly 
by sthapatis from Tamil Nadu, Nagara 
ones especially by the Sompura caste 
from Gujarat. These traditional architects 
stress their credentials in terms of their 
ancient professional lineage and of their 
knowledge of traditional texts. They copy 
medieval forms, but adapt construction 


methods and planning to new climates 
and needs, notably to more congrega- 
tional modes of worship than are tradi- 
tionally accommodated in temples. 

See also: Buddhism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Caste; Diaspora; Image worship; 
Indus Valley Civilisation; Jainism, rela- 
tionship with Hinduism; Mandir; Saivism; 
Sikhism, relationship with Hinduism; 
Upavedas 

Adam Hardy 

Further reading 

Chakrabarti, V. 1998. Indian Architectural 
Theory: Contemporary Uses of Vastuvidya. 
London: Curzon. 

Hardy, A. 1995. Indian Temple Architecture: 
Form and Transformation. Delhi: IGNCA 
and Abhinav Publications. 

Hardy, A. (Forthcoming). The Temple Archi- 
tecture of India. Chichester: Wiley Academy. 
Michell, G. 1988. The Hindu Temple: An 
Introduction to its Meaning and Forms. Chi- 
cago, IL: University of Chicago Press. 
Tadgell, C. 1990. The History of Architecture in 
India. London: ADT Press. 

STRlDHARMA 

Strldharma refers to women’s (strl) reli- 
gious rituals, duties, gender roles, and 
rules of decorum (dharma). Theoretically, 
it brings together duties according to class 
and stage of life (varna-asrama-dharma) 
with those that are common to all women 
(strldharma), although many authors 
have focused on the latter. 

In classical and medieval Hindu works, 
an elite woman’s life-cycle had three 
phases: maidenhood, marriage and some- 
times widowhood or sati (self-immolation 
after her husband's death). An elite man’s 
life-cycle, by contrast, had four phases: 
studentship (brahmacarya), marriage 
(garhasthya), modified asceticism in the 
context of marriage (vanaprasthya) and 
renunciation of marriage and life as a 
wandering ascetic (samnyasa). During 
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maidenhood, strTdharma emphasised the 
preservation of virginity, training to be a 
good wife and some religious education. 
During the householder stage - with its 
threefold goals (trivarga) of duty/ritual/ 
ethics (dharma), wealth (artha) and 
desire/pleasure (kama) - elite women had 
to marry. They became sahadharminls, 
those who performed dharma together 
with their husbands, especially the man- 
datory Vedic rituals for the deities and 
those for bearing sons (because a man 
could not fulfil his debt to the deities and 
ancestors without performing these). By 
extension, a married woman had to 
ensure the well-being of her husband and 
family by being faithful (pativrata), 
maintaining the household, educating the 
children and respecting her parents-in-law. 

Mothers and other women in the 
extended family socialised young girls 
into this ideal of womanhood by drawing 
on praise of ideal wives such as Uma, 
Satl, ParvatT, SavitrT, Anusuya, DraupadI 
(Mahabharata 3.222.15-35; 13.1 34.32ff.) 
and Slta ( Ramayana 2.39.23b, 24a etc.) or 
by recounting traditional stories about 
women performing vows (vrata-kathas). 
An elite woman's dharma changed after 
menopause. She could either ignore some 
rules or join her husband, after receiving 
his permission, in vanaprasthya. But if 
her husband decided to become a wan- 
dering ascetic, her strTdharma was anom- 
alous; accompanying him was out of the 
question. In fact, he ritually ‘cremated' all 
his social identities (such as being a hus- 
band) and therefore became ‘dead' to his 
wife. Nevertheless, strTdharma required 
her to continue being a good wife. The 
content of strTdharma changed, once 
again, if her husband died. At this time, 
some elite women had two choices: sati, 
self-immolation on her husband’s funeral 
pyre - a rare choice even in elite circles 
but praised all the same - or widowhood, 
with its ascetic-like regimens. By choosing 
the latter, she could expect the family to 
help her not only in expiating the bad 


karma that had caused her husband’s 
death in the first place but also in creating 
good karma for her husband, herself and 
others in the future. According to other 
authorities such as Parasara, however, 
women could remarry. 

Sometimes, descriptions of strTdharma 
were based on the premise that women’s 
inherent nature (svabhava) is sinful, pro- 
miscuous, fickle, impure or even dangerous; 
therefore it required self-control through 
the performance of strTdharma or the 
control of others (such as their husbands 
or the senior women in their families). 
Through strTdharma, women not only 
neutralised the negative effects of their 
svabhava but also earnt merit for more 
auspicious rebirths and even deification 
(Mahabharata 13.124.21). But some scrip- 
tural passages and women’s own oral tradi- 
tions viewed the inherent nature of women 
positively: as auspicious embodiments of 
goddesses such as SrT LaksmT and, when 
married, as ‘half the bodies’ of their hus- 
bands. Moreover, Hindu women were often 
powerful matriarchs in the domestic sphere. 

Pre-modern Hindu traditions had addi- 
tional female orientations. Some women 
were heroic figures (warriors and queens) 
(vlranganas). Others were elite courtesans 
(gankas) and temple women (devadasTs). 
And still others, especially in the lower 
castes and tribes, were sometimes power- 
ful complements to their husbands or 
independent. 

In some traditional circles even today, 
the ideals of strTdharma inform a Hindu 
woman's self-concept. But aspects of this 
ideal are changing. Hindus outlawed sati 
and child marriage in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, introduced divorce, encouraged 
widows to remarry and exposed the andro- 
centric bias of scriptures and customs. 
Still, instruction booklets on wifely duties 
(strT-smrti) and premarital instruction on 
a bride’s future duties are common. 

See also: Artha; Brahmacarya; Child 
marriage; DevadasTs; Dharma; Divorce; 
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DraupadI; Garhasthya; Kama; LaksmI, Sri; 
Mahabharata; Parasara; Pativrata and 
patiparamesvara; Parvatl; Ramayana; 
Samnyasa; Sati; SIta; Savitri; Uma; Vana- 
prasthya; Virginity; Widowhood 

Katherine K. Young 
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Lives of Hindu Women. Albany, NY: State 
University of New York Press. 

Shah, S. 1995. The Making of Womanhood: 
Gender Relations in the Mahabharata. Delhi: 
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Young, K.K. 1983. ‘From Hindu Stridharma 
to Universal Feminism: A Study of the 
Women of the Nehru Family’. In P. Slater 
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SUBHADRA 

Subhadra is Krsna’s sister and Arjuna’s 
wife, whose story is told in the Mahab- 
hcirata. It is Krsna who persuades Arjuna 
to take her as his wife, carrying her away 


from Dvaraka when Balarama had inten- 
ded to bestow her hand upon Dur- 
yodhana, leader of the Kauravas. She 
later gave birth to a son, Abhimanyu, 
whose own son, Pariksit, succeeded Yud- 
histhira to the throne and for whom she 
was appointed regent. She is accorded 
pride of place in worship of Krsna as 
Jagannatha, in which her image and that 
of Balarama are enshrined alongside 
Jagannatha in the temple at Puri and 
paraded about in the Ratha Yatra festival. 

See also'. Arjuna; Balarama; Duryodhana; 
Dvaraka; Jagannatha; Kauravas; Krsna; 
Mahabharata; Mandir; Pariksit; Ratha 
Yatra; Utsava; Yudhisthira 

Catherine Robinson 

Further reading 

Dallapiccola, A.L. 2002. Dictionary of Hindu 
Lore and Legend. London: Thames and 
Hudson. 

Shah, S. 1995. The Making of Womanhood: 
Gender Relations in the Mahabharata. New 
Delhi: Manohar. 


SUBRAMANYA 

Subramanya is difficult to separate from 
Murukan, the pre-eminent god of the 
Tamil people who dates back to the pre- 
Vedic period as an ancient god of war. 
Certainly, in most instances, the two 
names are interchangeable, however Sub- 
ramanya seems to be more commonly used 
by the Tamil communities of Sri Lanka 
and Murukan, in Tamil Nadu. It is some- 
times proposed that Subramanya is the 
Sanskritised version of Murukan, asso- 
ciated with Siva and his son Kartikeya, 
who is himself assimilated from the Vedic 
deity, Skanda, the North Indian god of 
war. However, many Tamil Hindus also 
worship Murukan, and regard him to be 
the son of Siva and brother of Gaijapati. 

It is clear that ‘Subramanya’ has an 
ancient heritage. The Subramanya Swami 
temple at Tirupparankundram near 
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Madurai in Tamil Nadu, a cave temple 
known to date back at least to 200 bce, is 
mentioned in Sangam literature of that 
period, and some of the temple inscrip- 
tions are dated to the same period. 

The Subramanya temple at Tiruppar- 
ankundram is known as one of the six 
sacred sites to the god, which are named 
Aru Padai Veedu and mark famous 
legendary events in his life. The other live 
are Tiruchendur, Palani, Swami Malai, 
Tiruttani and Pazhamuthircolai but the 
stories associated with these pilgrimage 
sites are well known to the devotees of 
Murukan, who frequent them in their 
millions. Of interest, though, are the 
legends associated with Tirupparankun- 
dram and Swami Malai, where, respec- 
tively, Subramanyam/Murukan married 
the daughter of Indra and taught the 
mantra om to his father Siva. Both these 
stories would suggest assimilation of the 
ancient Tamil god of war into the Vedic 
pantheon, and in the latter case his spiri- 
tual superiority over Siva. This would 
appear to confirm the view that, histori- 
cally, Murukan becomes known as 
Subramanya after some kind of Sanskri- 
tisation process. The dating of the 
Subramanya Swami temple at Tiruppar- 
ankundram does not detract from this 
theory as Sanskritisation of Tamil Nadu 
would have taken place prior to the 
second century bce. Yet Subramanya is 
mentioned as a Vedic deity and endowed 
with the title ‘Svami’. The other deity to 
be known by this nomenclature is 
Kumara, a proto-divinity of Skanda. The 
Skanda Purana also identifies Sub- 
ramanya as Skanda, the Vedic war-god. 

However, it must be kept in mind that 
although such distinctions are significant 
to the scholar of ancient Tamil religious 
history, they are unlikely to be so crucial 
to the student of contemporary Murukan 
bhakti, who will find the two names used 
synonymously by devotees for the same 
deity sharing the same iconographic 
characteristics, the same two consorts, 


riding on a peacock, performing identical 
legendary feats, perceived as the offspring 
of Siva and visited by pilgrims at the 
same temple sites. This is borne out in the 
diaspora context, where the Subramanya 
temple and ashram in Skanda Vale, South 
Wales, has become a weekend pilgrimage 
centre for British Tamil populations, who 
perceive no distinction between the murti 
installed therein and Murukan. 

See also: Asram(a) (religious community); 
Bhakti; Diaspora; Indra; Madurai; Muru- 
kan; Om; Siva; Skanda; Svami; Tirthayatra 
(Pilgrimage) 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Bunce, Fredrick. 2000. An Encyclopaedia of Hindu 
Deities, Demi-Gods, Godlings, Demons and 
Heroes, vol. I. New Delhi: DK Printworld. 

SUDDHA SAIVA 

See: Saiva Siddhanta 


SUDRA 

See: Varna 

SUGRlVA 

Sugiiva is the younger brother of Valin, 
both sons of the Vanara ruler Rksarajas 
(monkey), in the Rdmdyana. He comes to 
the throne when Valin is apparently killed 
by an asura (demon) but is ousted again 
when Valin returns. His minister is Hanu- 
man, with whose help he makes common 
cause with Rama, when he arrives on his 
search for Slta, promising aid in the 
search and military help in return for help 
against Valin. Rama kills Valin and 
installs Sugrlva as Vanara king. After 
some delay, Sugrlva redeems his promise, 
search parties are sent and the Vanara 
armies assist Rama in the battle against 
Ravana. 
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See also: Asuras; Hanuman; Rama; 

Ramayana; Ravana; Sacred animals; SIta 

John Brockington 

Further reading 

Srinivasan, S.A. 1984. Studies in the Rcimci 
Story: On the Irretrievable Loss of Vdlnuki's 
Original and the Operation of the Received 
Text as Seen in Some Versions of the Valin- 
SugrTva Episode , 2 vols (Alt- und Neu-indische 
Studien, 25). Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner. 

SULVASUTRAS 

The Sulvasutras, or ‘rules of the cord’, 
give instructions for the measurement and 
construction, by means of stakes and 
cords, of the various sacrificial sites used 
in the Vedic rituals. They comprise one of 
the four divisions of the Kalpasutras and 
are the work of various authors, the 
oldest of the Sulvasutras being dated to 
c.600 bce. Certain Indus Valley Civilisa- 
tion altars appear to have been con- 
structed according to the rules described 
in the Sulvasutras and, as Frits Staal saw 
when filming an Agnicayana ritual in 
Kerala in 1975, many of today’s altars 
continue to be so constructed. 

Sacrificial sites, such as the elaborate, 
bird-shaped Agnicayana altar, incorpo- 
rated symbolic links with the physical 
dimensions of the sacrifices with the 
cosmos and with relevant mythic events. 
Accurate correspondences were crucial to 
the efficacy of the sacrifice. Thus mathe- 
matically precise instructions for prepar- 
ing the dimensions of the altar are 
elaborately expounded in the Sulvasutras, 
including theoretical treatments of topics 
such as the relation of geometrical mea- 
surements in quadrilaterals, equi-area 
transformation of figures and famously an 
early statement of Pythagoras’ Theorem. 

The Sulvasutras ’ mathematical content 
has been cited (and debated) as an indica- 
tion of India’s sophistication in the ancient 
period, paralleling that of ancient Greece 


and Europe, and believed by some to be 
the inspiration for certain European 'dis- 
coveries’ in mathematics and astronomy 
through cultural transmission by the Arabs. 

See also : Indus Valley Civilisation; Kalpa- 
sutras; Science 

Jessica Frazier 

Further reading 
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of Baudhayana, Apastamba, Katyayana and 
Manava. New Delhi: Indian National Sci- 
ence Academy. 
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Hinduism. Oxford: Blackwell. 

Seidenberg, A. 1986. ‘The Geometry of Vedic 
Rituals’. In Frits Staal, ed., Agni: The Vedic 
Ritual of the Fire Altar, vol. 2. Delhi: Moti- 
lal Banarsidass, 95-126. 

Thibaut, G.F. 1984. ‘On the Shulvasutras’ and 
‘Baudhayana Shulvasutras’. In D. Chatto- 
padhyaya, ed.. Mathematics in the Making 
in Ancient India. Calcutta: K.P. Bagchi. 

SUNDARESVARAR 

Sundaresvarar is a localised form of the 
Hindu god Siva. He resides in Madurai as 
the husband of the Tamil goddess Mln- 
aksl. Legend states that MlnaksI was 
unbeaten in battle until she met Siva in 
the form of Sundaresvarar. Since MlnaksI 
is considered to be a form of Parvatl, the 
only appropriate husband for her is Siva. 
Unusually, the great temple complex that 
dominates the city is dedicated and 
named for the goddess rather than her 
male partner. Although the pair are con- 
sidered married, Sundaresvarar has a 
separate sanctum from MlnaksI. How- 
ever, images of the pair are brought each 
evening to spend the night together. Their 
meeting, consequent battle and ensuing 
marriage are celebrated in spectacular 
style at the annual Chittrai festival. 

See also: Chittrai; Madurai; Mandir; Mln- 
aksI; Parvatl; Siva; Utsava 

Lynn Foulston 
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Further reading 

Fuller, C.J. 1992. The Camphor Flame: Popular 

Hinduism and Society in India. Princeton, 

NJ: Princeton University Press. 

SURDAS 

A Sant bhakta whose songs remain pop- 
ular in Northern India. He lived from 
1478 to 1560 approximately and accord- 
ing to tradition was blind from birth. 
However, some scholars have interpreted 
the sant’s affliction as spiritual blindness, 
to which he often refers. Yet in Hindi the 
word surdas is synonymous with physical 
blindness. One possible solution is that 
Surdas used his physical blindness as a 
metaphor for spiritual blindness. 

His poetry was prolific and his couplets 
are still sung as bhajans throughout 
Hindi-speaking India. His magnum opus 
was the huge collection known as Sursa- 
gar (Sur's ocean), which recreates the 
tenth canto of the Bhagavata Purdna. 
Surdas wrote in the Hindi dialect known 
as Braj Bhasha, common to the region of 
Braj, south of Delhi, where it remains a 
living language to this day. 

As with all the Sant poets, Surdas sings 
of the efficacy of remembrance of the 
divine name (nama) and love of the per- 
sonal God in assisting devotees to cross 
the ocean of the mundane world (sam- 
sara) and achieve salvation (rnoksa). In 
particular, Surdas addresses his devotion 
to the form of Krsna; however, it is not 
certain that he was a devotee of that deity, 
but rather used the name to refer to the 
omniscient and ever-present Lord of the 
Universe, the personal God of the Sants. 
Although life is regarded as painful in the 
poetry, there is always an optimistic note 
in that salvation is possible through the 
grace of loving deity. Surdas’ poems are 
marked by an intense awareness of tem- 
porality, the joy of loving God and an 
intimate relationship with his Lord, to the 
point where he upbraids God for hiding 


his presence. Some of Surdas’ poems are 
included in the Guru Granth Sahib, the 
sacred writings of the Sikhs. 

See also-. Bhajan; Bhakti; Krsna; Sant; 
Sant Sadhana; Sikhism, relationship with 
Hinduism 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Hawley, John Stratton. 1987. ‘The Sant in Sur 
Das’. In K. Schomer and W.H. McLeod, 
eds. The Sants: Studies in a Devotional Tra- 
dition of India. New Delhi: Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, 214. 

SURYA 

‘Sun’. The Vedic sun-god, offspring of 
Dyaus Pitr; (Rgveda 10.37.1). The dawn- 
goddess U§as is recognised as his spouse 
(7.75.5). Surya receives scarcely more 
than a handful of hymns in the Rgveda, 
although he is extolled as far-seeing 
(7.35.8) and all-seeing (1.50.2), the arou- 
ser of humans (7.63.4), the ender of 
darkness for all (7.63.1) and the one who 
drives away illness and nightmares 

(10.37.4) . In the Rgveda ’ s tenth mandala 

(10.170.4) , he is given the epithet visva- 
karman (‘all-creating’), but he is also 
named as the guru of the asuras (8.90.12). 
The ambivalence of Surya’s relationship 
to either the asuras or devas stems in part 
from the fact that, along with rain, he is 
the most contested prize. Indra steals a 
wheel from the sun’s chariot to aid a 
mortal (1.175.4; 4.30.4), but otherwise he 
is generated by Indra (2.12.4). Elsewhere, 
Surya is a form of Agni whom the gods 
place in heaven (10.88.11). Although not 
a prominent deity in contemporary Hin- 
duism, he is frequently conflated with 
Visnu as Surya Narayana. He is con- 
sidered the guardian of the south-west. 
Under the name Savitr, he features in the 
Gayatrl mantra, the daily morning prayer 
of many Hindus. 
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See also : Agni; Asuras; Devas; Dyaus Pitr; 
Gayatri mantra; Guru; Indra; Usas; Vedic 
pantheon; Vedism; Visnu 

Michael York 

SUTRA 

Sutras are brief rules in Sanskrit giving 
instruction in a technical subject. The 
word often appears in the titles of texts, 
such as the Brahmasutras or Vedantasu- 
tras. Each of these texts sets out its sub- 
ject comprehensively but very briefly in a 
series of rules. The word sutra denotes 
either the individual rule or the whole 
work, so such works can be referred to 
either in the plural (e.g. ‘the Brahmasu- 
tras ’) or in the singular (‘the Brahmasu- 
tra’). It means literally ‘thread’; the sutras 
are threads holding the fabric of the sub- 
ject together. Sankara describes the 
Vedantasutras as threads on which the 
upanisadic passages to which they refer 
are strung like flowers (commentary on 
Brahmasutra 1.1.2; Thibaut 1904, 1: 17). 
The translation ‘rule’ is better than the 
older translation ‘aphorism’, which sug- 
gests a statement which, though brief, is 
comprehensible and independent of a 
context. A sutra often has to be under- 
stood with reference to one or more pre- 
ceding sutras (Gonda 1977: 466). 

Brevity is a higher priority than clarity 
in the composition of sutras; the gram- 
marian Patanjali says that a sutra author 
rejoices more over the saving of one matra 
(a theoretical unit representing the time 
taken by a short vowel) than the birth of 
a son. Many sutras consist of only two or 
three words, though they can be much 
longer, particularly if they include quota- 
tions. They are scarcely comprehensible 
without the commentaries which accom- 
pany them. Partly for this reason, the 
commentary itself became an important 
literary form in which authoritative texts 
were composed, such as Sankara’s, 
Ramanuja’s and Madhva’s commentaries 
on the Brahmasutras. 


The practice of composing sutras seems 
to have arisen in the context of the train- 
ing of Vedic priests; the oldest sutras are 
those closely connected with the Veda, 
known as Kalpasutras. Different Vedic 
schools have their particular sutras, clo- 
sely related to the Brahmanas of each 
school. Some passages of the Brahmanas 
are in the style of sutras, so the boundary 
between Brdhmana and sutra is somewhat 
arbitrary. Generally, however, sutras are 
brief while Brahmanas are discursive. The 
student would memorise the sutras, and 
the teacher would afterwards explain 
them; such explanations would originally 
have been improvised, but they became 
the model for the commentaries which 
were written later. Reading a sutra text 
without the commentary is thus rather 
like reading a lecture handout without 
hearing the lecture. The highest achieve- 
ment of precision and brevity in the sutra 
genre is the AstadhydyT (‘[treatise] in eight 
lessons’) of Panini, in which the grammar 
of Sanskrit in all its detail and variety is 
described in about 4,000 sutras arranged 
in a systematic order, so that the rules on 
which the interpretation of any given rule 
depends always occur before it, never 
after it (Staal 1989, 2003). 

Many sciences, and many schools of 
theology or philosophy, have their funda- 
mental texts in sutra form, the meaning of 
the sutras being explained in an author- 
itative commentary. In the case of the 
Brahmasutras, the foundation of Vedanta, 
there are several commentaries, such as 
those of Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva 
and Vallabha, each using the authority of 
the sutras to support a different theology. 
Purva Mlmamsa, Nyaya, Vaisesika and 
Yoga are each founded on a set of sutras 
attributed to an ancient rsi. Samkhya, 
unlike these five, has as its authority a 
verse text, the Sdmkhyakarikds. There is 
the Samkhyasutras, attributed to the rsi 
Kapila; but this is a relatively late text, 
unknown before the fourteenth century ce 
(Dasgupta 1957: 222; Hulin 1978: 153). It 
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may have been composed to bring Samkhya 
into line with the rest of the Saddarsana. 

The Arthasastra, the Natyasastra (on 
dance, music and drama), the Kamasutra 
and two medical texts, Susrutasamhita 
and Carakasamhita, are partly in sutra 
form, though they also include passages 
of commentary and verses. The Lokaya- 
tasutras, attributed to Brhaspati, are not 
extant. There is a Bhaktisutra attributed 
to Narada and another attributed to 
Sailya. The Sivasutra (Dyczkowski 1992; 
Singh 1979) is a ninth-century text of 
Kashmiri Saivism in sutra form. But in 
general the sutra form was replaced by 
verse as a medium for fundamental texts. 

The Buddhists and Jains used the word 
sutta, the Pali or Prakrit form of the 
Sanskrit word sutra, in a different sense, 
referring to texts which are often long and 
repetitive, quite unlike the sutras descri- 
bed above. 

See also: Arthasastra; Brahmanas; Brah- 
masutras; Brhaspati; Buddhism, relation- 
ship with Hinduism; Dharmasutras; 
Jainism, relationship with Hinduism; Kal- 
pasutras; Kamasutra; Kapila; Kashmiri 
Saivism; Madhva; Nyaya; Panini; Patan- 
jali; Purva MImamsa; Ramanuja; Rsi; 
Saddarsana; Samkhya; Sankara; Upani- 
sads; Vaisesika; Vallabha; Vedanta; Veda; 
Yoga 

Dermot Killingley 
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SVAMI 

The word Svami literally means ‘owner of 
oneself’ in Sanskrit and denotes someone 
who has achieved mastery of the self and 
achieved enlightenment through self- 
knowledge. Usually, a svami is a samnya- 
sin and the title is added to the person’s 
name as a sign of respect and to indicate 
that they are a teacher with specialist 
knowledge. Although Svamis have achieved 
liberation they remain committed to the 
service of others as teachers and guides to 
enlightenment. In recent times the best 
known Swamis in the West have been the 
monks of the Ramakrishna Math, who 
take on the title in addition to a new 
name to denote their particular path of 
enlightenment, e.g. Swami Vivekananda, 
the enlightened master (Swami) of the 
bliss (ananda) of discernment, and (viveka) 
or Swami Shivananda, the enlightened 
master of the bliss of Siva. 

See also: Ramakrishna Math and Mission; 
Sanmyasa; Shivananda, Swami; Siva; Vive- 
kananda, Swami 

Vivienne Baumfield 

Further reading 

Flood, G. 2005. An Introduction to Hinduism. 

Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
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Svarga or heaven has a number of differ- 
ent senses in the Hindu tradition. For 
Sahara, a Mlmamsa commentor, svarga 
was unquestionably real but defied 
description. In Vedic practice the correct 
performance of sacrificial rituals required 
by the Veda was believed to secure a hea- 
venly existence after death. Sometimes 
svarga was identified with pitrloka (the 
world of the pitrs or ancestors), though 
generally there was a differentiation 
between the two. Although svarga can 
mean specifically Indra’s paradise, in later 
developments other deities have their own 
heavens, including Visnu’s Vaikuntha and 
the Saivite Sivaloka. Whether to attain 
such heavens is also to attain moksa is an 
area of disagreement since, whereas the 
Vaikhanasas regard moksa as entry to 
Vaikuntha, Sivaloka may be viewed as the 
destiny of the householder (garhasthya), 
as moksa is for the initiate. This relates to 
another complexity in understanding the 
meaning and implications of svarga as 
beliefs have changed from those that 
characterised the early Vedic period, 
centred on one life, to those that emerged 
subsequently, centred on reincarnation. 

See also : Cosmology; Deities; Garhasthya; 
Indra; Moksa; Pitrloka; Pitrs; Purva 
Mlmamsa; Saivism; Vaikhanasas; Vedism; 
Veda; Visnu 

Denise Cush and Catherine Robinson 

Further reading 

Flood, Gavin. 1996. An Introduction to Hindu- 
ism. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
Gachter, Othmar. 1983. Hermeneutics and 
Language in Purva Mlmamsa: A Study in 
Sahara Bhasya. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

SVASTIKA 

Among the most ancient symbols of the 
world, the svastika has had special sig- 
nificance for Hindu life for millennia. The 


name itself derives from the auspicious 
Sanskrit expression for greeting someone 
or for expressing good wishes for well- 
being. The symbol is shaped like a cross 
of even length, with the edges of the four 
arms turned in either a clockwise or 
counterclockwise direction. Ubiquitously 
found in Hindu homes and businesses, at 
festivals, on cattle and in sacred sites of 
every variety, the svastika retains its pri- 
mary spiritual resonance and apparently 
decorative function. As its origins are 
buried in obscurity, hosts of interpreta- 
tion about its symbolic significance have 
arisen. Some of these include its centrality 
in the Vedic ritual (although its appear- 
ance on the Indian scene seems to date 
back to the earlier Indus Valley Civilisa- 
tion), its implications in the development 
of the solar calendar and its wide asso- 
ciation with the worship of the sun, Lord 
Ganesa and various other gods and 
goddesses. 

See also: Calendar; Ganesa; Indus Valley 
Civilisation; Vedism 

Deven M. Patel 

Further reading 

Weger, Robert R. 1998. The Swastika: A His- 
tory. Lafayette, CA: Trebor Regew And 
Associates. 


SVAYAMVARA 

The svayamvara, literally ‘self choice’, is 
the selection of a husband by the bride. 
Thus, it departs from the legal forms of 
marriage discussed in the Sanskrit 
dharma literature. Certain dharma texts 
do, however, accord it legality. This is the 
case if the parents have been unable to 
locate a husband for the girl or when the 
parents have died and there is no compe- 
tent guardian. If the girl chooses her hus- 
band without her parents’ permission she 
must return to them all her ornaments, 
and the husband is not obligated to pay 
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bride-price (sulka), a sum given by the 
husband or his family for the bride. 
(This was a predecessor of the opposite 
practice, begun in the late first millennium 
ce, of the bride’s family giving the hus- 
band’s family a sometimes large sum of 
money and/or goods for the privilege of 
marrying into his family. This is the 
‘dowry system’, and is sometimes con- 
fused with the earlier practice because the 
same word, sulka, was often used for it.) 
The svayamvara is often romanticised in 
the Sanskrit epics, at least for ksatriyas. 
Examples, all of which are of intelligent 
and discriminating girls from royal famil- 
ies who pursue the highest ideals of 
dharma, include the svayamvaras of Savi- 
trl ( Mahabharata 3.277ff.) and DamayantI 
{Mahabharata 3.54ff.). In the Raghu- 
vamsa, the poet Kalidasa describes the 
svayamvara of Indumata. The only case 
of a svayamvara that is recognised as 
historically verifiable is found in Bil- 
hana's Vikramankadevacarita, where he 
describes the svayamvara of Candralekha, 
the daughter of the Silahara prince of 
Karahata (Karad in North Kanara dis- 
trict of Karnataka), who, in the latter half 
of the eleventh century, chose Ahavamalla 
or Vikramanka, the Calukya king of 
Kalyana. 

See also : Itihasa; Kalidasa; Savitrl; Varna; 
Vivaha 

Frederick M. Smith 

Further reading 

Kane, P.V. 1974. History of Dharmasastra , 2nd 
edn, vol. 2, pt 1. Poona: Bhandarkar Orien- 
tal Research Institute, 523-24. 

Parpola, Asko. ‘Savitrl and Resurrection’. In 
Asko Parpola and Sirpa Tenhunen, eds, 
Changing Patterns of Family and Kinship in 
South Asia. Studia Orientalia 84 (1998): 
167-312. 

SVETASVATARA UPANISAD 

See: Upanisads 


SWAMI 

See: SvamI 

SWAMI NARAYANA 
SAMPRADAYA 

The Swami Narayana Sampradaya is a 
rapidly growing, wealthy Hindu move- 
ment developing from a early nineteenth- 
century reform movement in Gujarat led 
by a sadhu called Swami Narayana. It 
grew steadily among Gujaratis in the 
Bombay Presidency during British rule, 
and then expanded and became a trans- 
national movement during the twentieth 
century in East Africa, the United King- 
dom, North America and Australasia as 
part of a resurgence of neo-Hinduism. 

Swami Narayana (Sahajanand Swami, 
1781-1830) began to teach and gather 
followers in Gujarat in 1802 following a 
period of wandering throughout India as 
an ascetic student. He was born in Chha- 
pia, near Ayodhya, to brahmana parents. 
He was initiated into the Vaisnava tradi- 
tion of Ramanuja and undertook to 
reform the teachings and practice of 
Hinduism in Gujarat during a period of 
division and social turmoil. 

He established strict standards for 
sadhus: (1) celibacy; (2) renunciation of 
family ties and previous social status; (3) 
avoidance of attachment to objects of the 
senses; (4) holy poverty; and (5) over- 
coming prideful ego. The sadhus resided 
in temples, but travelled in villages, always 
in pairs, to teach and attract followers. 
Initiation (dlksa) of lay followers included 
a vow, ‘I give over to Swaminarayan my 
mind, body, wealth and the sins of pre- 
vious births’, water poured over the right 
hand and the repetition of the Swami 
Narayana mantra. Their vows are to 
avoid eating meat, avoid all intoxicating 
drinks and drugs, avoid adultery and 
never defile oneself or others. Sadhus 
avoid all contact with women, and women 
remain separate from men in temples and 
organise their own religious activities. 
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Sahajanand Swami adopted two 
nephews and appointed them as acaryas 
of the two dioceses in Ahmedabad and 
Vadtal. Lineal descendants from his family 
continue as acaryas - Tejendraprasad in 
Ahmedabad and Ajendraprasad in 
Vadtal. They operate independently and 
oversee the temples and sadhus and world- 
renouncers (approximately 775 in Ahme- 
dabad diocese and 1,468 in Vadtal). Their 
wives act as religious specialists for women. 
Acarya Tejendraprasad and his son, 
Koshalendraprasad, have been active in 
organising and visiting temples abroad in 
the International Swaminarayan Satsang 
Organisation (ISSO) and the International 
Swaminarayan Satsang Mandal (ISSM). 

Schism in the twentieth century resulted 
in the Bochasanwasi Akshar Purushottam 
Sanstha (BAPS), the Swaminarayan 
Gadi, the Yogi Divine Society and the 
Anoopam Mission. BAPS is the largest 
and fastest growing both in India and 
abroad. It began when Swami Yagnapur- 
ushdas (1865-1951) left the temple in 
Vadtal in 1906. He taught that Swami 
Narayana is always manifest in the world 


in the person of his chief devotee. The 
current leader is Narayanswarupdas (Pra- 
mukh Swami, b. 1921) who is accepted as 
guru and revered as divine. He initiates 
sadhus and directs the work of approxi- 
mately 700 sadhus. BAPS is noted for 
large new cultural centres (e.g. Akshard- 
ham in Gandinagar and in Delhi) and 
temples in India and abroad (e.g. Neasden 
in North London and Bartlett in Chicago). 

See also: Ayodhya; Brahmana; Celibacy; 
Diaspora; DIksa; Guru; Mantra; Nar- 
ayana, Swami; Ramanuja; Sadhu; Sampra- 
daya; Vaisnavism; Women, status of; 
Women’s rites 

Raymond Brady Williams 

Further reading 

Williams, R.B. 2001. An Introduction to Swa- 
minarayan Hinduism. Cambridge: Cam- 

bridge University Press. 

SWASTIKA 

See : Svastika 
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TAGORE, DEBENDRANATH 
(1817-1905) 

Father of Rabindranath Tagore. Deb- 
endranth Tagore joined the Brahmo 
Samaj in 1843. Brought up as a Kali 
devotee, Tagore underwent a profound 
spiritual experience in 1835 and converted 
to a strict aniconic monotheism. Tagore 
revitalised the Samaj, which had made 
little progress since Rammohan Roy’s 
death. He introduced new elements of 
worship and compiled the Brahmo- 
upadesa - an anthology of readings from 
the Upanisads. 

Faced with a challenge from Christian 
converts about the Samaj’s doctrine of the 
infallibility of the Veda, Tagore sent four 
students to Benares to study the Veda, 
and later visited the city himself in 1847. 
The Samaj abandoned the doctrine in 
1850, affirming that no religious text was 
to be held as infallible. 

Following the schism created by 
Keshub Chunder Sen, Tagore continued 
to lead the society, which was renamed 
the Adi Brahmo Samaj. 


See also'. Hinduism, modern and contemp- 
orary; Kali and Candl; Roy, Rammohan; 
Tagore, Rabindranath; Upanisads; Veda 

George Chryssides 

Further reading 

Tagore, D. 1914. The Autobiography of 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore. London: 
Macmillan. 


TAGORE, RABINDRANATH 
(1861-1941) 

Born in Calcutta, Rabindranath Tagore 
was the son of Debendranath Tagore, 
Indian reformer and leader of the 
Brahmo Samaj. His grandfather, Dwar- 
akanath Tagore, was a friend of Rammo- 
han Roy. Tagore exerted immense 
influence on the modernisation of India 
and gained considerable reputation as a 
poet, novelist, musician, artist and pain- 
ter, as well as a reformer and critic of 
British colonialism. 

In 1870 Tagore came to England to 
study law, but returned to India after only 
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a year, becoming a prolific and highly 
influential writer. Between 1893 and 1900 
he composed seven books of poetry. Of 
particular importance is Tagore’s Gitan- 
jali, Song Offerings (1912), which consists 
of English translations, in prose, of his 
own Bengali poems, including Gitanjali, 
composed in 1910. W.B. Yeats and Ezra 
Pound expressed great enthusiasm for 
them and they gained him the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1913. In 1915 
Tagore received a knighthood from King 
George V. He renounced it in 1919, fol- 
lowing the massacre of 400 demonstrators 
at Amritsar by British troops. 

Tagore founded Shantiniketan (Abode 
of Peace’ ) in 1901 - a school which aimed 
to combine traditional Indian and 
modern Western education. This became 
Vishva-Bharati University in 1924. 

Tagore’s ideology was based on the 
Upanisads, and in particular their 
monism. A member of the Brahmo 
Samaj, he believed in one formless deity, 
with whom the soul could recognise its 
oneness. Personal purity should therefore 
be cultivated as a means of service to 
others: the divine oneness should find 
expression in the political sphere, with a 
new world order based on ‘unity con- 
sciousness’. Although Tagore was an 
important influence on Gandhi, he found 
little support for his own ideological 
values. However, between 1916 and 1934 
he undertook considerable international 
travel, from Persia to the Far East, where 
he propagated his ideal of uniting East 
and West. 

See also : Brahmo Samaj; Gandhi, Mohan- 
das Karamchand; Hinduism, modern and 
contemporary; Roy, Rammohan; Tagore, 
Debendranath; Upanisads 

George Chryssides 

Further reading 

Robinson, A. and Krishna Dutta. 1997. 

Rabindranath Tagore: The Myriad-minded 

Man. London: Bloomsbury. 


Thompson, E.J. 1921. Rabindranath Tagore: His 
Life and Work. Calcutta: Association Press. 


TAI PUSAN 

Tai Pusan is celebrated at the beginning of 
the month Tai ( January-February) after the 
Pongal festival in the Tamil area. It focu- 
ses on Murukan, remembering the young 
god’s ascetic behaviour and the conquest 
of his (own) passions. The god’s virility 
and strength, symbolised in his vel (spear), 
will be shared with his devotees during the 
festival. While only of limited importance 
among Hindu festivals in India, Tai Pusan 
is the main festival for Hindus in Malay- 
sia and Singapore since the 1930s. Every 
year several hundred thousand people 
gather for the festival at the Batu Caves 
in the vicinity of Kuala Lumpur (but also 
on Penang island and in Singapore), 
approaching the god’s chariot and doing 
penance all the way up to the Murukan 
temple. Displaying the minority Hindu reli- 
gion in public against a Muslim Malay or 
Chinese influenced Singaporean society, the 
festival won huge acceptance as a symbol 
for Hindu identity in Southeast Asia. 

See also-. Diaspora; Murukan; Pongal; 
Southeast and East Asia, Hindus in; Utsava 

Manfred Hutter 

Further reading 

Clothey, F.W. 1978. The Many Faces of Muru- 
kan. The Hague: Mouton Publishers, 1 17— 
20, 138M2. 

Collins, E.F. 1997. Pierced by Murugan's 
Lance. DeKalb, IL: Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity Press, 62-88. 

TAITTIRIYA upanisad 

See\ Upanisads 

TAMIL VEDA 

Sri Vaisnavas consider the entire collec- 
tion of Tamil devotional poems of Alvars 
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(poet-saints), in praise of Lord Visnu, 
called Nalaiyrativviya-pirapantam, or 
Divya Prabandha (The Sacred Collection 
of Four Thousand Verses), as the Tamil 
Veda. These hymns are said to have been 
revealed to Natamuni, the first Sri Vais- 
nava teacher, who compiled them around 
900 ce. What is significant is that the term 
Veda, normally associated with the San- 
skrit Veda and sometimes used for other 
Sanskrit texts such as the Mahabharata, 
is, for the first time, used for a work in a 
vernacular medium. 

While all the poems of Alvars in the 
Divya Prabandha are considered revela- 
tory, Tiruvaymoli (Sacred Utterance), by 
the poet-saint Nammalvar (eighth/ninth 
century), is accorded a pre-eminent place. 
Tiruvaymoli, the last and most important 
of the four works of Nammalvar, is a 
mystical poem of 1,102 verses and 
expresses Nammalvar ’s deep longing to 
be united with the Lord Visnu, who is 
said to have revealed himself to Nammal- 
var. For Sri Vaisnavas, divine revelation is 
not restricted to the Sanskrit Veda or 
Vedic seers, nor exclusively revealed 
through the medium of Sanskrit, but is 
also seen as manifesting itself through the 
twelve Alvars, principally through Nam- 
malvar. Tiruvaymolj is often spoken of as 
‘the Tamil or Dravida Veda’. It is neither 
a copy nor a translation of the Sanskrit 
Veda. It is regarded as a revealed text and 
on a par with the Samaveda; both are 
seen as equally valid. Some of the poems 
were set to music, and even to this day 
they are chanted in Sri Vaisnava temples 
and homes. 

See also: A]vars; Languages; Mahabhar- 
ata; Nammalvar; Samhita; Sri Vaisnavas; 
Veda; Visnu 

Sharada Sugirtharajah 

Further reading 

Carman, J. and V. Narayanan. 1989. The 

Tamil Veda: Pillan’s Interpretation of the 


Tiruvaymoli. Chicago, 1L: University of 
Chicago Press. 

Sundram, P.S. (trans.). 1996. The Azhwars: For 
the Love of God. Selections from the Nalayira 
Divya Prabandham. New Delhi: Penguin. 

TANTRAS 

Broadly conceived, the Tantras are the 
scriptures of the Hindu Tantra; in other 
words, Hindu Tantra as a tradition is 
named after its scriptural canon. Not all 
textual sources on Hindu Tantra call 
themselves Tantras, however; nor is it the 
case that all Hindu works with Tantra in 
their titles have Tantra as their subject 
matter. On the one hand, many Hindu 
Tantric scriptures call themselves Agamas, 
Samhitds, Ydmalas, Matas, etc.; on the 
other, the Pahcatantra, a celebrated col- 
lection of animal tales and fables, has 
nothing to do with Hindu Tantra. 

Like most other South Asian scriptural 
traditions, many of the Hindu Tantras are 
compilations, collections of spells and 
ritual instructions literally strung together 
(texts are called granthas, ‘knottings’ of 
usually palm-leaf pages, whose knots 
could be opened to insert additional 
leaves), with new material interleaved as 
their compilers saw fit to add new mate- 
rial. This is particularly apparent in works 
like the Netra Tantra, which clearly began 
as a collection of data from multiple 
sources on demonology. In a later phase 
of redaction, the patently polytheistic 
demonological data became interspersed 
with passages on the efficacy of the amr- 
tesa (‘Lord of Immortality’) mantra and 
the supremacy and unicity of Siva, in his 
Amrtesa or Mrtyunjaya form. One sees a 
similar process at work in the Tantric 
canon specific to the goddess Kubjika. 
Scriptures such as the Manthdnabhairava 
Tantra and Goraksa Samhita borrow 
massive chunks of text from one another, 
as well as from the root Tantra of the 
Kubjika tradition, the Kubjikamata, and 
other Tantric texts. 
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Hindu Tantric literature is divided into 
two major corpora: (1) ‘revealed’ works 
of anonymous authorship, most often 
having the form of dialogues between two 
supreme divinities, usually a form of Siva 
or Visnu and his consort (Kali, Kubjika, 
Laksrnl etc.); and (2) ‘signed’ works by a 
single author, which comprise commen- 
taries, compendia or guides to the doc- 
trines and practices found in the revealed 
Tantric literature. This ancillary tradition 
is often referred to as Tantra Sastra, the 
‘Science of Tantra’. The most important 
works in both of these categories were 
committed to writing in the eighth to 
twelfth centuries ce. However, in the 
course of the many Tantric revivals that 
have taken place in South and Southeast 
Asia - in north-east India and Nepal in 
particular, between the fourteenth and 
sixteenth centuries - new Tantras have 
continued to be compiled down to the 
present day. While the vast bulk of the 
Tantric canon is written in Sanskrit, much 
of the more recent Tantric literature is 
written in the Bengali, Hindi and other 
vernacular languages/dialects. 

In spite of the fact that its teachings are 
the revelations of supreme beings, the 
Tanric canon is - like the epic and pura- 
nic literature - considered to be smrti 
(tradition) rather than sruti (heard or 
revealed). While certain of the early Tan- 
tras (such as the Kriyakalagunottara) are 
non-sectarian compendia of magical 
spells, charms and demonological prac- 
tices, the great bulk of the Hindu Tantric 
canon is sectarian, of either Vaisnava, 
Saiva or Sakta-Saiva (also termed Kaula) 
orientation. Many of the most important 
Vaisnava Tantras are called Samhitas 
(‘compendias’), such as the Jdydkhyd 
Samhitd and Ahirbudhnya Samhitd, but 
some are also called Tantras, such as the 
Laksml Tantra. The works of the Saiva 
Tantric canon are referred to as either 
Agamas, Tantras or Samhitas (for exam- 
ple, the Mrgendragama has also been 
called the Mrgendra Tantra and the 


Mrgendra Samhitd). It is with the Sakta- 
Saiva canon that the greatest variety of 
titles are found. Whereas the majority of 
revealed Sakta works are called ‘ Tantras ’, 
a wide range of other titles are found: 
Kaulajnana Nirnaya, Sritantrasadbhdva, 
SiddhayogesvarTmata, Jayadratha Yamala, 
Tripura Upanisad, etc. Tantras reserved 
for the ‘inner circle’ of Sakta-Saiva prac- 
titioners are classified under the heading 
of ‘ Kaula Tantra' . Significant portions of 
certain Purdnas - the Agni Purdna and 
Kdlika Purdna in particular - contain 
data that are identical to those found in 
the sectarian Tantras ; and the canons of 
Hindu alchemy and Hatha Yoga also lie 
within the purview of Tantric literature. 

In a number of Tantras and Tantric 
commentaries, one finds various unsyste- 
matic attempts to systematise the litera- 
ture of the revealed Tantric canon. While 
the content of the lists one encounters is 
somewhat arbitrary, there is a certain 
uniformity in them, which is comparable 
to that of the many lists of the eighteen 
Mahdpuranas. 

Thus one encounters the canonical 
numbers of 108 Pdhcardtra Samhitas, 28 
Saiva Agamas and 64 Sakta-Saiva Tan- 
tras. Several traditions subdivide the Tan- 
tric canon into the Left (Vama), Right 
(Daksina), and Established (Siddhanta) 
currents. Other classificatory schemata 
include the four Seats (Plthas) of revela- 
tion of the Sakta-Saiva Tantras and the 
five Transmissions (amnayas) of the Tan- 
tras that streamed from Siva’s mouth. 
Abhinavagupta (FI. 975-1025 ce), the 
great Trika commentator, subdivides the 
Sakta-Saiva canon into 10 dualist Saiva 
Agamas, the 18 intermediate Rudra Agamas 
and the 64 non-dualist Bhairava Agamas. 
Similarly, while there are multiple discus- 
sions of the normative contents of a 
Hindu Tantra (like the pancalaksana of 
the Purdnas), few Tantric scriptures ever 
truly respect said norms. A striking 
example is the theoretical division of the 
Agamas into four categories (padas) of 
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ritual practice (kriya), customary beha- 
viour (carya), higher knowledge (vidya) 
and concentration (yoga); in fact, very 
few Agamas respect this division, with 
most devoting nearly all of their content 
to the first two. 

Whereas the Sanskrit of the revealed 
Tantric texts is generally poor, that of the 
signed works of Tantra Sastra is highly 
grammatical and polished. This ancillary 
literature is subdivided into many cate- 
gories, including commentaries ( vrttis ), 
philosophical treatises ( sastras ), step-by- 
step ritual guides ( paddhatis ), scriptural 
digests ( nibandhas ), ritual or doctrinal 
monographs ( prakaranas ), hagiographical 
tracts, hymns of praise ( stotras ), theore- 
tical treatises on mantras (mantra sastras ), 
etc. The length of these works ranges 
from a few short verses to such massive 
compendia as the Sakta-Saiva Tantraloka 
(‘Elucidation of the Tantras’) of Abhina- 
vagupta and the 1095 ce Saiva Soma- 
sambhupaddhati of Somasambhu, which 
are thousands of verses in length. 

See also : Abhinavagupta; Hatha Yoga; Iti- 
hasa; Kali and Candl; Kashmiri Saivism; 
Laksmi, Sri; Languages; Mantra; Nepal, 
Hindus in; Pancatantra; Puranas; Sacred 
texts; Saktism; Siva; Southeast and East 
Asia, Hindus in; Tantrism; Vaisnavism; 
Visnu 

David Gordon White 

Further reading 

Gonda, J. 1977. Medieval Religious Literature 
in Sanskrit. History of Indian Literature, II, 
1. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz. 

Gouriaan, T. and S. Gupta. 1981. Hindu Tan- 
tric and Sakta Literature. History of Indian 
Literature, II, 2. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz. 


TANTRIC YOGA 

Although, strictly speaking, Tantric Yoga 
consists of the practice of KundalinI Yoga, 
the term ‘yoga’ also generally denotes a 
spiritual endeavour of any kind, which 


may be more accurately termed sadhana. 
From a Tantric perspective, the religious 
path runs along seven modes correspond- 
ing to the degree of ability and the dis- 
position of the devotee or aspirant 
(sadhaka). Practitioners are divided into 
three groups and progress from beasts 
(pasu) to heroes (vlra) and eventually to 
celestials (divya). 

The seven modes of spiritual obser- 
vance and attainment (acara, conduct) 
are: Veda, Vaisnava, Saiva, Daksina, 
Vama, Siddhanta and Kaula. Vedacara 
consists in following the Vedic path of 
rituals and sacrifices with its correspond- 
ing observances. The Vaisnavacara or 
mode of Visnu is the path of bhakti, 
intense devotion. The Saivacara or mode 
of Siva adds gnosis (jnana) to devotion, 
and the Daksinacara, or mode of the 
right or auspicious side or hand, which 
may also encompass the three precedents, 
is the traditional worship of the goddess 
Devi, or Sakti. 

The common characteristic of these 
lower stages of sadhana is that its devo- 
tees follow the brahmanical dharma by 
observing the rules that govern the social 
hierarchy (varna) and the stages of life 
(asrama). Although the followers of the 
daksinacara are Sakta, it is only with the 
practices belonging to the vlra, who are 
fully in control of their senses, that we 
enter the domain of Tantra proper, so 
that many sources conceive of only two 
types of acara: Daksina and Vama, ‘right 
hand’ and ‘left hand’. 

Vamacara, the ‘practice of the left 
(hand)’, which is far more ancient than 
the Daksinacara, is associated with the 
Kaula, a term derived from kula (family). 
A Kaula is an initiate who belongs to the 
‘family’ of the goddess, which is nothing 
less than her divine manifestation through- 
out the whole cosmos, microcosmically 
present in the worshipper as KundalinI 
Sakti, the coiled Energy whose awakening 
and upward thrust carry the devotee to 
his union with Siva (KundalinI Yoga). 
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That union, which is a state of liberation- 
in-life (jlvanmukti) is, it is said, what 
characterises the true Kaula. 

The Kaula rite involves partaking of 
the five pancamakaras (‘makers of the 
sound Ma'), also called the ‘five sub- 
stances’ (paiicatattva) - that is, madya 
(alcohol), mamsa (meat), matsya (fish), 
mudra (‘gesture’; here: parched grain) and 
maithuna (sexual intercourse), respec- 
tively linked with the cosmic elements of 
fire, air, water, earth and ether. For the 
pasu, these transgressive substances/ 
actions are replaced by suitable sub- 
stitutes. For the divya the substances are 
purely symbolic. Thus only the vlra are 
expected to enact the rite literally. Taking 
place at night, among a circle (cakra) of 
adepts, male and female, regardless of 
caste, the rite is presided over by a ‘Lord 
of the cakra’ (Cakresvara) sitting with his 
female partner (Sakti) in the centre of a 
circle formed by the participants. The 
female partner may be one’s own wife 
(adya sakti: primal sakti), someone else’s 
(parastrl) or common property (sadhar- 
anl). Since the first case is associated with 
‘Vedic practice’ the last two, being anti- 
nomian, tend to be preferred. The con- 
secrated woman becomes a Sakti and may 
be enjoyed (bhogya) or worshipped (pujya). 

Daksinacara is also known as Samaya- 
cara (conventional or established prac- 
tice). This method was conceived in the 
sixteenth century by Laksmldhara - 
whose commentary on chapter 9 of the 
Saundaryalahari forms its classic expo- 
sition - in reaction against the older anti- 
nomian practices of the Vamacarin (see 
above). The main focus of the system is a 
highly sophisticated internal worship of 
the Great Goddess under her aspect of 
Tripura, the Goddess of ‘the triple city’ 
represented by the SrI-yantra (or Srl- 
cakra, or again Tripura-cakra), a diagram 
that symbolises the body of the Goddess 
in the form of nine imbricated triangles, 
focused on a point that marks the centre of 
the labyrinth (bindu-drop); five triangles 


pointing downwards are aspects of the 
feminine Sakti and four pointing upwards 
represent those of male Siva. The inter- 
sections of the lines come to form forty- 
three triangles: the nine original ones 
resulting in an additional thirty-four sec- 
ondary triangles, all encircled by two lotuses 
of eight and sixteen petals contained in a 
triple circle within a triple square repre- 
senting the Earth as Fortress (bhupura), 
its walls pierced by four gates opening 
towards the four cardinal points. Each 
element of the diagram is also associated 
with powerful syllables and mantras, them- 
selves deities called Matrkas (mothers). 
The building of the cakra (circle) or man- 
dala, whether manually or mentally, is a 
sacred gnosis (vidya) and its esoteric com- 
plex ritual necessitates an initiation (dlksa). 

In practice, the distinction between a 
‘right-handed’ and ‘left-handed’ method 
is not clear cut and some traditions use 
both, viewing them in terms of different 
forms of spiritual attainment. What mat- 
ters is the experiential knowledge derived 
from participation in ritual activity 
usually allied with yoga praxis, both part 
of the group of disciplines which form a 
tantric sadhana (spiritual endeavour). 

See also: Asramas (stages of life); Bhakti; 
Caste; Dharma; Dlksa; Jnana; KundalinI 
Yoga; Mantra; Matrkas; Pancamakara; 
Puja; Saivism; Sakti; Saktism; Siva; 
Tantrism; Vaisnavism; Varna; Veda; Visnu; 
Yantra; Yoga 

Daniel Mariau 
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Gupta, S., D.J. Hoens and T. Gourdriaan. 1975. 
Hindu Tantrism. Leiden/Cologne: E. J. Brill. 

TANTRISM 

General principles 

Since its origins in the seventh century, 
Hindu Tantra has essentially consisted of 
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a body of ritual techniques for accessing 
the energies of multiple, often female, 
supernatural entities as instruments of 
power, for one's own this-worldly 
empowerment (bhukti), the attainment of 
supernatural enjoyments (siddhis) and 
liberation in the form of self-deification 
(jlvanmukti). Humans in particular are 
empowered to realise these goals through 
strategies of embodiment - that is, of 
causing the divine energies to become 
concentrated in one or another sort of 
template, grid or other diagrammatic 
transfer medium - prior to their projec- 
tion onto the individual microcosm. 
These strategies presuppose a vision of 
the universe and of the human individual 
as nexuses of a divine energy (Sakti) that, 
flowing through the multiple female 
deities of the Hindu Tantric pantheon, 
proliferates outward from the godhead, 
generally represented as a divine pair in 
sexual union. Such a representation dis- 
closes the widespread doctrine that kama 
(love, pleasure, desire), in every sense of 
the term, is productive of the Tantric 
practitioner’s goals: in order to obtain 
power, enjoyment and liberation one must 
first desire them, making the creative 
channelling of desire - through Hindu 
Tantric ritual - the supreme path to 
power. 

The ritual tools and techniques of 
Hindu Tantra are of three principal types: 
( 1 ) mantras, acoustic formulas that, when 
enunciated properly under the proper 
conditions, control the multiple super- 
natural entities of the Tantric pantheon 
and transform mundane worship media 
into nectar, the divine fluid that courses 
through the bodies of the extended famil- 
ies of the gods, gurus and Tantric initi- 
ates; (2) techniques of possession, by 
means of which the divine is moved to act 
through one’s own body through a variety 
of techniques, including nyasa, in which 
divinities are embodied through their 
mantras, and samavesa, the meditative 
‘co-penetration’ of practitioner and divi- 


nity; and (3) the gratification and coer- 
cion of the Tantric gods through ‘tribute’ 
(bali), with or without the transformative 
medium of fire. All require initiation 
(dlksa) into the practice by a teacher 
(guru, acarya) who has undergone con- 
secration (abhiseka) and who constitutes 
the pivotal link in a lineage of teachers 
and disciples (parampara) that goes back 
to the divine revealer of the Tantric man- 
tras, rituals and attendant doctrines. 

The Tantric pantheon - which is simul- 
taneously a flowchart of Sakti, gnosis and 
the sexual fluids of the divine - is often 
mapped onto a circular geometric grid 
known as a mandala, on the concentric 
circles (cakras) of which are simulta- 
neously arrayed: (1) a hierarchy of divine, 
demonic, human or animal beings; (2) 
garlands or piled-up aggregates of pho- 
nemes (mantras), which constitute the 
vibratory energy levels of those beings; (3) 
the written characters of the hieratic San- 
skrit alphabet, which are the graphic cog- 
nates of those phonemes; and (4) the 
elemental building blocks or categories 
(tattvas) of Tantric metaphysics. As grids 
for mapping the invisible onto the visible, 
mandalas are the post-Vedic equivalents 
of the Vedic fire altar, multivalent dia- 
grams for charting space-time, the vault 
of heaven, the territory of a kingdom and 
the subtle human body. The Tantric 
practice of the mandala easily morphs 
itself into other media, including worship 
supports (Siva lingams, divine images, 
consecrated vessels of water or liquor); 
the architectural plans of temples, palaces 
and houses; the mapping of urban space; 
the choreography of festival dances, etc. 

Viewed from above, the Tantric man- 
dala appears as a flat circular diagram, 
with the centre usually occupied by the 
dyad of the supreme godhead in its male 
and female aspects, the divine in essence 
and manifestation. Mandalas are, how- 
ever, three-dimensional figures, raised at 
the centre, such that movement from the 
periphery toward the centre is at once 
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centripetal and ascendant. The Tantric 
mandalas that represent this vertical 
thrust the most dramatically are the 
manifold depictions of the subtle or yogic 
body, which are so many side-views of the 
Tantric universe, projected upon the 
human microcosm. In both cases, such 
diagrammatic renderings are tools (yan- 
tras) for the practitioner to use, both for 
identification with the supreme godhead 
and for manipulation of the multiple 
deities, energies, mantras, etc. that med- 
iate the relationship between the divine 
and the human. The lines and circles of 
these mandalas are so many conduits for 
the flow of divine energy, being and 
gnosis - a flow that is simultaneously one 
of vital fluids, phonemes, photemes and 
beings - streaming downward and out- 
ward through a succession of emanated 
male and female deities and demigods 
into ‘superhuman’ gurus and their human 
disciples. 

Nearly all of these elements of Tantric 
practice are also found in Vedic ritual; 
however, the divinities, mantras, worship 
media and rituals of Hindu Tantra are 
non-Vedic, based in non- Vedic scriptures 
and often performed by persons unfit for 
Vedic initiation. For those Tantric practi- 
tioners to whom the Vedic rites have been 
accessible (mainly high-status house- 
holders, such as the smarta brahmana 
practitioners of Srividya in present-day 
Tamil Nadu), the Tantric rites are a com- 
plement to Vedic practice, which has 
afforded them a more potent ritual access 
to the goal of liberation. As such, many 
elements of Tantric ritual have been 
adopted and adapted over the centuries 
by orthodox Hindus in their domestic 
worship, in the public temple ritual of the 
great Hindu gods and as an esoteric 
complement to their exoteric Vedic prac- 
tice. Certain practitioners have classified 
their practices as ‘right-handed’, in dis- 
tinction to the ‘left-handed’ practices 
involving the consumption of prohibited 
foods and sexual intercourse. 


Hindu Tantra may be viewed as the 
early medieval combination of a number 
of pre-existing strands of practice, includ- 
ing the South Asian demonological tradi- 
tion (already attested in the Atharvaveda, 
Ayurvedic literature and Hindu and Bud- 
dhist mythology), elements of local or 
popular and vernacular traditions and the 
innovation, by emerging religious orders 
and sects (such as the early Pasupatas), of 
bodies of new, non-Vedic rituals and doc- 
trines. Much of the medieval Tantric 
synthesis was developed by religious spe- 
cialists in the employ of feudal kings who, 
often hailing from low-caste or foreign 
backgrounds, sought to legitimate their 
rule through consecration rites denied 
them by the Vedic orthodoxy. As a result, 
much of Hindu Tantric practice involves 
the ritual transformation of the individual 
self into the idealised persona of a trans- 
individual god-king who creates and con- 
trols a pantheon of divine and demonic 
vassals from his royal palace, located at 
the raised centre of his utopian mandala. 

While the special needs of the feudal 
South Asian kings were the most impor- 
tant impetus behind many of the innova- 
tions of this medieval tradition, very few 
Hindu Tantric practitioners have in fact 
been kings, and so it is that there exists a 
wide range of Tantric doctrines, practices 
and goals that are reflective of the needs, 
aspirations, worldviews and concerns of a 
variety of social actors. In rural South 
Asia and Hindu Indonesia ‘shaman-type’ 
Tantric specialists serve their generally 
low-status clienteles by controlling the 
demonic hordes that invade the human 
body, domestic sphere and agricultural 
environment through induced possession 
by Tantric ‘Lords of Spirits’ (Bhuta- 
nathas), exorcism, sorcery, charms, spells, 
blood offerings and other ritual techni- 
ques. These popular traditions are local, 
limited to the relationships that obtain 
between the living, the demonic dead 
and supernatural entities of a restricted 
geographical area and set of kinship 
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relations. This pragmatic approach, which 
remains extremely widespread in all of 
South Asia and Hindu Indonesia, is basi- 
cally a sort of reactive damage control 
that requires no theoretical apparatus or 
doctrinal rationale. A significant portion 
of the early Hindu Tantric literature is 
devoted to this type of demonological 
practice and in certain texts, like the 
Netra Tantra, it is possible to excavate an 
original stratum of practice, with succes- 
sive overlays of metaphysical doctrine 
relating practice to the transcendental 
goal of human salvation. 

It is only among Hindu Tantric elites - 
kings, royal chaplains, the aristocracy 
(including the brahmana patricians of 
medieval Kashmir) and high-status 
specialists - that Hindu Tantric doctrine 
has borne a significant relationship to 
practice. As such, Tantric doctrine is gen- 
erally reflective of the particular concerns 
of high-status Hindus: power relation- 
ships among human and superhuman 
agents, the balance between purity and 
power, soteriology, ontology, metaphysics, 
etc. Such concerns constitute the content 
of most of the Hindu Tantric canon, 
which, dating from about the eighth cen- 
tury ce, was written by and for these elites 
in the learned medium of Sanskrit. The 
doctrinal systems presented in these 
works are always sectarian, identifying 
this or that form of the Great Goddess, 
Visnu or Siva as the supreme godhead, 
standing at the apex of a divine hierarchy 
whose lesser divinities are specifically 
Sakta, Vaisnava or Saiva. The cults of 
these three high gods have defined the 
sectarian landscape of elite forms of 
Hindu Tantra. Principal among these 
sects, whose texts have constituted the 
open-ended canon of Hindu Tantra, are: 
( 1 ) the Vaisnava Pancaratras, whose Man- 
Lion initiation (narasimha dlksa) of kings 
gained them entrance into the royal 
courts of much of medieval India; (2) the 
Saiva Siddhantins, whose influence has 
extended over the entire Indian sub- 


continent and Hindu Indonesia; and (3) 
the many Sakta-Saiva schools and sects 
that emerged out of Kashmiri Saivism - 
the Krama, Trika and Srividya (which 
went on to thrive in Tamil Nadu and 
Nepal) sects, as well as the Sakta Kubjika 
cult, which likely arose in the Konkana 
region of western India, but which 
has mainly flourished in Nepal. Finally, 
north-eastern India has seen a post- 
fourteenth-century Tantric revival, which 
has combined the cult of Krsna with 
those of Sakta goddesses, in the Sahajiya 
and other regional traditions. 

The cults of certain Tantric divinities 
have been shared in common by several 
sects, with their rituals being interpreted 
from multiple metaphysical perspectives. 
This was particularly the case with the 
cults of Svacchanda Bhairava and the 
goddess Kali in Kashmir, as well as that 
of Tripurasundarl in Kashmir, Tamil 
Nadu and Nepal. It is in these sectarian 
contexts that Hindu Tantric mythology 
comes to the fore, to describe through 
narrative the complex and often gender- 
bending relationships between the 
supreme godhead, his or her male and 
female aspects and the entire created uni- 
verse. In the mythology of Kubjika (the 
‘Crooked’ Goddess), for example, the 
universe is the outpouring of energy and 
bliss that arises when she licks the vitalis- 
ing fluid from the lihgam (phallus) loca- 
ted at the centre of her own yoni (vulva). 
Much of the imagery of Tantra - the 
sculpted and painted images of gods 
and goddess, superhuman and demonic 
entities, as well as human practitioners, 
often in sexual union - also flows from 
the myriad pantheons, metaphysics and 
mythologies specific to the various Tantric 
sects. 

Rather than focusing on the relation- 
ship between the one and the many, 
Hindu Tantric doctrine primarily focuses 
on the bipolar relationship between the 
one and the One, i.e. between the initiated 
human practitioner (epitomised by the 
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consecrated king) and the supreme god- 
head. This relationship, which is often 
theorised on the basis of a metaphysics of 
‘identity-in-difference’ (bhedabheda), 
views the multiple deities of the Tantric 
pantheon as so many intermediaries 
between or obstructions to the fusion of - 
or at least an intimacy between, in the 
case of dualist forms of Tantra - these 
two poles, a fusion that is tantamount to 
salvation. 

When the goal of practice shifts from 
supernatural enjoyments and power in the 
world to soteriology, its focus becomes 
less one of controlling multiple super- 
natural beings as independent entities and 
more one of realising that the said entities 
are all internal to the transcendental Self 
of the godhead with which one is identi- 
fying. As such, Hindu Tantric meta- 
physics is emanationist, a great chain of 
being linking the mundane to the super- 
mundane. Grounded in the twenty-five 
categories (tattvas) of Samkhya philoso- 
phy, nearly every Hindu Tantric metaphy- 
sical system posits thirty-six categories, 
which are simultaneously identified with 
divine hierarchies, states of consciousness, 
vibrational levels of mantric sound, subtle 
sites within the yogic body, the construction 
of worship supports and guru-disciple 
lineages, etc. When such emanationist 
systems are combined with the concept of 
identity-in-difference, it becomes possible 
to internalise the elements of Tantric 
ritual and enact the external practices of 
manipulating and ingesting sacrificial 
oblations, purification and protection of 
the body and the site, etc. through visua- 
lisation, meditation, the silent pronuncia- 
tion of mantra and yogic practice. Yoga 
as we know it today in fact gradually 
emerged out of the internalisation of 
Tantric practice, in the ninth to twelfth 
centuries. Here, the internalised practice 
of embedding mantras in the vital breaths 
(pranas) gave rise to a ‘mapping’ of the 
subtle channels of the human body and 
the gradual elaboration of a microcosmic 


yogic system whose structure and dynam- 
ics encapsulated the bipolar relationships 
obtaining between the male and female 
and mundane and super-mundane aspects 
of the godhead in the universal macro- 
cosm. In some Tantric traditions, the 
internalised feminine is represented as the 
KundalinI, ‘she who is coiled', a serpen- 
tine nexus of Sakti that, awakened from 
her sleep at the base of the subtle body, 
rises upward along the spinal column to 
unite with her male counterpart, Siva, in 
the cranial vault. 

Hindu Tantric theologies may be dual- 
ist (as in the case of Saiva Siddhanta and 
Pancaratra traditions), with the soter- 
iological goal of becoming like god or 
intimately close to god; or non-dualist (as 
in the case of Kashmiri Saivism in parti- 
cular), with the goal of becoming god. In 
every case, salvation is realised through a 
combination of ritual practice, gnoseolo- 
gical insight and devotion to god. 
Through a set of transformative rituals, 
the practitioner becomes progressively 
incorporated into his community, and 
moves ever closer to liberation, as he 
remounts the hierarchy of being back to 
its divine source (Davis 1991: 10). In the 
dualist Saiva Siddhanta system, ritual 
practice effects the removal of the onto- 
logical substance, called ‘primordial stain’ 
(mala), that differentiates the godhead 
(pati) from its creatures (pasu). In certain 
of the refined doctrinal systems of Kash- 
miri Saivism - as innovated by Abhina- 
vagupta and his disciple Ksemaraja in 
particular - ritual ‘practice’ becomes 
increasingly internalised into a set of 
meditation techniques involving visualisa- 
tion, mantra repetition and gnoseological 
exercises. Here, ritual doing becomes 
abstracted into ritual knowing - often 
through a rigorous meditative analysis of 
the mantric phonemes - with the final 
goal being the expansion of the practi- 
tioner’s individual consciousness into a 
trans-individual god-consciousness, in 
which one sees the world and the entire 
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Hindu Tantric pantheon of beings and 
energies as ‘I’ rather than ‘that’. 

The royal pivot 

Like Buddhist Tantra and Jain Tantra, 
which emerged in the same early medieval 
period, Hindu Tantra comprised an inno- 
vative adaptation, of elements from a pre- 
existing Indian religious substratum, to a 
changing socio-political landscape. The 
substratum in question was the South 
Asian demonological tradition, widely 
attested since the time of the Atharvaveda, 
in which humans find themselves pitted 
against hordes of supernatural entities in 
pandemonium. This worldview, which 
persists down to the present day in South 
Asian popular religion, perceives all 
human misfortune to be the result not of 
the ripening of karma, but rather of the 
nefarious activities of a bewildering vari- 
ety of multiple demonic beings who 
invade, possess, sicken, madden and 
destroy their victims. The changing socio- 
political landscape in question was the 
collapse of South Asian imperial forma- 
tions (the Guptas, Pratiharas, etc.), which 
issued into a long period of political 
instability, military adventurism and the 
ruralisation and feudalisation of royal 
power. 

Hindu Tantra coalesced, as a new 
paradigm of religious power in the world, 
around the person of the feudal king, who 
patronised Tantric specialists in order that 
their non-Vedic rites transform him into a 
living god on earth. These specialists were 
of two principal types, the one ‘shamanic’ 
and the other ‘clerical’. The first group 
comprised non-institutional religious spe- 
cialists from the king’s rural power base, 
whose combined practices of induced 
possession, exorcism, sorcery and sacrifice 
afforded them mastery over powerful 
hordes of supernatural entities, the ener- 
gies of which they appropriated and 
channelled for the benefit of their royal 
clients. The second group, most often 


comprised royal chaplains and preceptors 
from the Hindu religious orders and 
temple priesthoods, adapted and invented 
non-Vedic rituals for the consecration, 
legitimation and ultimately the deification 
of kings who often hailed from low-caste 
(and therefore illegitimate, according to 
orthodox theories of polity) backgrounds. 

As Ronald Davidson has convincingly 
argued, the new synthesis forged by these 
religious specialists was one that simulta- 
neously effected the divinisation of kings - 
who assumed the positions of Tantric 
gods or their incarnations and manifesta- 
tions at the centres of vast mandalas of 
supernatural beings - and the concomitant 
feudalisation of divinity, wherein the gods 
became perceived as warlords and feudal 
kings. A wealth of historical data - textual, 
inscriptional, artistic and architectural - 
supports the thesis that between the 
seventh and twelfth centuries (and in 
some cases down to the colonial period), 
many if not most of the royal houses of 
the Hindu world, in India, Nepal, Indo- 
nesia and other kingdoms of Southeast 
Asia, embraced Tantra. As such, the 
paradigm of feudal lordship became the 
model for all Hindu Tantric practice, 
through which every practitioner, regard- 
less of his station in life, could be trans- 
formed into a superhuman cosmocrat, 
controlling a universe of which he was, 
through his identity with the god at the 
centre of the mandala, the creator, pre- 
server and destroyer. 

Diagrammatic representations of the 
universe as a clan (kula) of interrelated 
beings, as an ‘embodied cosmos’, Tantric 
mandalas have their origins in South 
Asian models of royal polity. In fact, long 
prior to its religious usages, the original 
referent of the term ‘mandala’ was an 
administrative unit or county in ancient 
India. The allied notion of the king as 
cakravartin - as both he who turns (var- 
tayati) the wheel (cakra) of his kingdom 
or empire from its centre and he whose 
chariot wheel has rolled around its 
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perimeter without obstruction - is also 
ancient, going back to the late Vedic 
period. Central to these constructions of 
kingship is the notion that the king, 
standing at the centre of his kingdom 
(from which he also rules over the per- 
iphery), mirrors the godhead at the centre 
of his realm, his divine or celestial king- 
dom. However, whereas the godhead’s 
heavenly kingdom is unchanging and 
eternal, the terrestrial ruler’s kingdom is 
made so through the ‘utopia’ of the man- 
dala. As such, the idealised, ‘constructed 
kingdom’ of the mandala is the template 
between real landscapes, both geo- 
graphical and political, and the heavenly 
kingdom of the godhead, with the person 
of the king as god on earth constituting 
the idealised microcosm. 

More pragmatic theories of royal 
polity, such as the ‘circle of kings’ of the 
circa first-century ce Arthasastra, situate 
the king - the ruler of a mandala of 
power, territory and family relations - at 
the centre of a constantly shifting nexus 
of allies and enemies, which he manip- 
ulates in order to maintain his dom- 
inance. Such models corresponded more 
closely to the actual situation, on the 
ground, of medieval South Asian power 
relations, in which the relationships 
between vassals and overlords were con- 
stantly being overturned through warfare, 
alliances, subterfuge and marriage. This 
period, which was marked by a ruralisa- 
tion of the ruling classes throughout 
much of South Asia, saw kings reinfor- 
cing their socio-economic links with 
agrarian society through marriage with its 
daughters, and by embracing the cults of 
rural tutelary deities, most often in the 
form of kuladevls, the clan goddesses of 
the land, considered to be the source of 
all life (and death) in an agrarian society. 
This strategy enters into the political 
theory of the 1131 ce Manasollasa - an 
encyclopedia attributed to the Calukya 
ruler Somesvara III, which adds sakti 
(power) to the Arthasastra ’s list of the 


multiple components of the circle of 
kings. According to this source, a king’s 
sakti, which takes the form of his ‘com- 
mand’ (ajna), controls all of the other 
elements in his circle of power relations. 
The intimate, even sexual, nature of the 
king’s relationship to his clan goddess is 
underscored in a number of ways, through 
her identification with both his queen and 
Sri, the goddess of sovereignty, and 
through the mandala of the royal house- 
hold. From Nepal to Tamil Nadu to Bali, 
the clan goddess resided within the royal 
palace, which was at once the dwelling of 
a royal warrior, a goddess temple and the 
place of the royal bedchamber. As such 
the god-king and his goddess-wife would 
have been models both of and for the 
divine dyad at the heart of the Hindu 
Tantric mandalas. 

Hindu Tantric clans and Hindu 
Tantric sex 

Throughout its history, the most dis- 
tinctive feature of Hindu Tantra has been 
a body of sexual practices proper to an 
inner circle of elite practitioners (sadha- 
kas), often called the Kaula. Accession to 
this inner circle has required special 
initiations and a greatly intensified ritual 
life that has strongly challenged conven- 
tional purity-based notions of selfhood in 
Hindu thought. In return, this transgres- 
sive and dangerous path has afforded 
greatly accelerated results, particularly in 
the attainment of supernatural powers. It 
is, therefore, on the basis of these Kaula 
practices - particularly involving the 
ingestion of the five Tantric ‘sacraments’ 
(pancamakara) - which give the tradition 
its specificity, that Hindu Tantra may best 
be understood. All of the other elements 
of Hindu Tantric practice - the ritual use 
of mandalas, mantras and mudras (body 
postures); invocation of the guru (gur- 
usmarana); rites of purification (bhuta- 
suddhi) and protection (digbandhana); 
visualisation (dhyana); the worship of 
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terrible or benign divinities (puja) 
with water libations (tarpana), blood 
sacrifice (bali) and fire offerings (homa); 
induced possession (avesa); sorcery (sat- 
karmani), etc. - may be found elsewhere, 
in Vedic, devotional or popular Hindu 
traditions. 

Many elements of Kaula practice have 
their origins in the relationship between 
the feudal king and his clan goddess. Like 
human families and feudal relations, these 
goddesses always belong to clans or 
families (kulas) governed by male or 
female overlords (pradhanas, nathas, 
adhipatis) who are themselves subservient 
to the supreme authority of the god-king 
or the goddess to whom the king is sym- 
bolically wed. The pair formed by the 
god-king and his clan goddess-queen at 
the heart of their royal mandala is homo- 
logous to that of the bipolar Hindu god- 
head, as may be glimpsed through a 
comparison of a medieval Indonesian 
royal consecration rite with the final ritual 
moment of the Tantric purification rite of 
bhutasuddhi. In the former, narrativised 
in a twelfth-century Old Javanese poem 
entitled Smara-Dahana (‘The Incineration 
of Eros’), royal consecration transforms 
the king and his queen into the dyad at 
the centre of their mandala, which regen- 
erates the universe with the nectar of their 
union: identified with Siva and Uma, the 
royal pair shower the nectar of their 
sexual bliss upon humanity. Bhutasuddhi, 
the rite of self-purification that is the 
necessary preliminary to every Tantric 
worship ritual, is described in innumer- 
able Hindu Tantras as the meditative 
incineration of the five ontological ele- 
ments of one’s material (sense of) self with 
the ‘fire’ of sakti. Following this, the 
microcosmic mandala of the practitioner’s 
body is saturated and rejuvenated by the 
nectar of the sexual union of the Great 
Goddess and her male partner (usually 
Siva), rendering it pure and con- 
substantial with the divine. In both cases, 
the sexual fluids flowing from the god- 


head at the elevated centre of the man- 
dala vivify the cosmos. 

In the light of these parallel data, the 
mandala may be seen as constituting both 
a genealogical table and a flowchart of 
power relations among a vast extended 
family. It is for this reason that the ‘inner 
circle’ of Hindu Tantric practitioners, the 
Hindu Tantric virtuosi, often referred to 
themselves as the clan (kula), ‘sons of the 
clan’ (kula-putras) or ‘generated from the 
clan’ (kaula). Here, the clans in question 
were families of divine beings, which 
humans could access through special 
Tantric initiations. It is in this context 
that the multiple local and regional god- 
desses of the South Asian landscape were 
appropriated into Kaula practice. These 
petulant female divinities, represented as 
supernatural hybrids between the human, 
animal, bird and plant worlds, were by 
turns terrible and benign with regard to 
humans, who traditionally worshipped 
them with blood offerings and animal 
sacrifice. Known by a variety of names 
in pre-existing popular and scriptural 
traditions - Nymphs (Apsarasas), Dem- 
onesses (Raksasls), Female Seizers 
(Grahams), Mothers (Matrkas), Female 
Dryads (Yaksls), etc. - these divine 
females began to be called Yoginls in the 
sixth or seventh century ce, with dozens 
of temples being erected for their propi- 
tiation by Hindu kings between the ninth 
and twelfth centuries. More than any 
other element of Hindu Tantra, it is the 
Kaula cult of the Yoginls and its atten- 
dant practices that give this tradition its 
specificity. 

Fike the kuladevls of the medieval 
South Asian socio-political landscape, the 
Yoginls were located at the fringes of the 
Tantric mandalas, at the boundary line 
between the superhuman and the human. 
As such, they were the prime means of 
ingress (kaulagocara) into the clan linea- 
ges, globally referred to as the Kaula, 
with initiation taking the form of sexual 
transactions with Yoginls who were also 
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identified with male practitioners' human 
ritual consorts. That is, the Yoginls of the 
Hindu Tantric traditions were at once 
regarded as flesh and blood women with 
whom male practitioners interacted and 
the devouring supernatural entities that 
were the objects of their worship cults. 
In the secular literature, these Yoginls 
were often portrayed as sorceresses or 
witches, ambiguous, powerful and dan- 
gerous figures that only a heroic male 
would dare to approach, let alone attempt 
to conquer. It is for this reason that the 
fully initiated male practitioners of the 
Kaula termed themselves Champions or 
Virile Heroes (Vlras); alternatively, they 
referred to themselves as Perfected Beings 
(Siddhas). 

On certain nights of the lunar month 
and solar year, Kaula practitioners would 
assemble on cremation grounds, or at 
YoginI temples, Clan ‘Mounds’ (plthas), 
‘Clan-Mountains’ (kula-parvatas), or 
‘Fields’ (ksetras). These gatherings, called 
‘Minglings’ (melakas), involved the union 
of female and male initiates, of Yoginls 
whose presence and interaction with their 
male counterparts were the sine qua non 
of Kaula practice. Wild percussive music 
(of drums, cymbals and bone rattles) and 
dance were an important feature of these 
minglings, with the Yoginls descending 
from the sky to join their male consorts 
awaiting them on the ground. The Yogi- 
nls’ power of flight was fuelled by the 
human and animal flesh that comprised 
their diet; however, the Siddhas or Vlras, 
by virtue of their own practice, were able 
to offer the Yoginls a more subtle and 
powerful energy source: this was their 
semen (vlrya), the distilled essence of their 
own bodily constituents. Gratified by such 
offerings, the Yoginls would offer their 
form of grace to these male virtuosi. 
Instead of devouring them, they would 
offer them a counter-prestation of their 
own sexual discharge, something these 
male partners would have been as needful 
of as the Yoginls were of male semen. 


This male requirement stemmed from 
an altogether different set of needs than 
those of the Yoginls, however. According 
to the Hindu Tantric worldview, the god- 
head externalised himself (or herself) in 
the form of a series of female emanations, 
a cluster of (often eight) goddesses, who 
in turn proliferated into the multiple cir- 
cles of feminine energies (often sixty-four) 
that were their YoginI entourage. These 
semi-divine Yoginls and the human 
women who embodied them therefore 
carried in their bodies the sexual fluid of 
the godhead, called the ‘clan fluid’ (kula- 
dravyam), ‘clan nectar’ (kulamrta), 
‘vulval essence’ (yonitattva), the ‘com- 
mand’ (ajna), the ‘real thing’ (sadbhava), 
or simply ‘the fluid’ (dravyam) or ‘the 
clan’ (kula). While this fluid essence of the 
godhead flowed naturally through these 
female beings, it was absent in males. 
Therefore, the sole means by which a 
male could access the flow of the supreme 
godhead at the elevated centre of the 
mandala was through the Yoginls who 
formed or inhabited its outer circles. It 
was therefore necessary that male practi- 
tioners be ‘inseminated’, or more properly 
speaking ‘insanguinated’, with the sexual 
or menstrual discharge of the Yoginls - 
rendering the ‘mouth’ of the YoginI their 
sole conduit to membership in the clan 
and all its perquisites. For all of these 
reasons, the ingestion of the Yoginls 
sexual emissions was the defining feature 
of Kaula initiation rites. Here, the 
‘mouth’ of the YoginI was her vulva, and 
‘drinking female emissions’ (rajapana) the 
prime means to fulfilling these male 
needs. As such, the ‘Tantric sex’ practised 
by the Kaula practitioners mainly involved 
drinking the menstrual or ejaculatory 
emissions of the Yoginls. 

Too transgressive for the great majority 
of Tantric practitioners, the sexual prac- 
tices of the Kaula virtuosi are described in 
a small minority of Tantric scriptures. 
Such have nonetheless been factored into 
broader Tantric theory, through the 
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psychologisation of the practice. Here, it 
is argued that the sexual, violent and 
impure Kaula practices are so many 
means for effecting a breakthrough from 
one’s limited conventional, caste-bound 
persona to expansive, trans-individual 
god-consciousness. Relatively late in the 
history of Hindu Tantra, these transac- 
tions in sexual fluids became internalised, 
with the male and female partners being 
located in the cranial vault and lower 
abdomen, respectively. In this system, 
semen that was retained within the body 
and potentiated through yogic practice 
became a male practitioner’s ‘fuel’ for 
self-transformation, the accumulation of 
supernatural powers and ultimately self- 
deification. 

Hindu Tantra in the absence of royal 
patronage 

The rise and fall of Hindu Tantra as the 
religious ‘mainstream’ is directly linked to 
the rise and fall of its royal patrons. In 
north and central India, Hindu Tantra 
thrived as the royal cultus under the 
Kalacuri, Somavamsi, Chandella, Calu- 
kya and other kings, until their lands fell 
under Muslim rule in the twelfth century. 
In other parts of the north, Hindu royal 
houses that survived as vassals of the 
Mughals and other Muslim rulers have 
remained Tantric in much of their public 
ceremonial down to the present day, 
especially during the great festival of 
Dasahra/Durga Puja/Navaratri, in which 
the marriage between the titular king and 
his royal kuladevl is ritually re-enacted. In 
Kashmir, an entrenched brahmana aris- 
tocracy managed to preserve the Tantric 
tradition in its householder practice well 
into the twentieth century, in spite of the 
loss of Hindu royal patronage there 
between 1320 and 1819 ce. In north-east- 
ern South Asia, Tantra did not emerge 
until the early sixteenth century, with the 
rise of the Hinduised rulers of the Ahom 
and Koch kingdoms of Assam. Tantra in 


Bengal, a curious hybrid of devotion to 
Kali and Krsna and extreme forms of 
ritual practice, emerged in about the same 
period, but was never a mainstream tra- 
dition (although it was enough of a 
brahmanic religious fashion in the early 
twentieth century to excite the imagina- 
tion of John Woodroffe (aka A. Avalon, 
the father of Western Tantric studies). On 
the island of Bali in Indonesia, which 
remained under the control of Hindu 
rulers from the tenth century well into the 
nineteenth century, a certain form of 
Tantra remains the mainstream form of 
religious practice. The same is the case in 
the Kathmandu Valley, whose state reli- 
gion was Tantric from the early Malla 
period (early thirteenth century) down to 
the beginning of the twenty-first century 
when Parliament declared Nepal to be 
secular, and where Tantra permeates every 
aspect of religious life at every level of 
society. 

Without the royal patronage it enjoyed 
in the medieval period, Hindu Tantra 
would never have emerged as a distinct 
religious phenomenon in India. By the 
same token, Hindu Tantra loses its dis- 
tinctiveness, and becomes reabsorbed into 
the broader substrata of Asian religious 
practice, when the institution of kingship 
disappears. It is for this reason that 
Hindu Tantra has continued to thrive in 
the Kathmandu Valley under the rulers of 
the current Shah dynasty; and it is for this 
reason that Hindu Tantra all but dis- 
appeared from the Indian landscape when 
the last maharajas of India lost their royal 
temporal power in the colonial and post- 
colonial periods. When the royal centre of 
Hindu Tantra is missing, it becomes 
bifurcated into two sorts of practice, 
which, while they retain certain elements 
of the original Tantric synthesis, become 
increasingly indistinguishable from other 
non-Tantric forms of Hindu religiosity. 
On the one hand, elite Tantric specialists, 
generally from high-status groups, tend to 
turn their energies toward perfecting the 
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rituals and liturgies for which Tantra’s 
telos and real-world goal of power in the 
world is no longer viable. Here, Hindu 
Tantra becomes a set of obscure special 
teachings (visesasastra) that complements, 
without supplanting them, exoteric 
orthodox Veda-based doctrine and prac- 
tice. Caste-based concerns for ritual 
purity predominate, and external ritual 
becomes progressively formalised, inter- 
nalised and senranticised into an idealised 
and intellectualised spiritual exercise. The 
goal of self-deification remains, but it too 
comes to resemble the soteriological goals 
of non-Tantric practice, i.e. liberation. It 
is in this context that the impressive lit- 
erary edifice of Tantra Sastra, Tantric 
exegesis, must be understood. Tantric 
‘mysticism’, which has served as the basis 
for the quietistic meditative practices of 
high-status Hindu householders whose 
ideal of purity prohibits transactions in 
the defiling substances of Tantric sacrifice 
and sexual rites, is made up of second- 
order reflections not unique to Tantra, 
and which in fact have, over time, brought 
Hindu Tantra back into the fold of more 
traditional, and usually conventional, 
non-Tantric forms of Hindu precept and 
practice. In the end, Hindu Tantra 
becomes domesticated and fully absorbed 
into householder practices that are Tan- 
tric in name alone. 

On the other hand, those who have 
continued to pursue the Tantric goal of 
power in the absence of a royal patron 
have done so, of necessity, for their own 
survival, prestige or profit. However, in 
the absence of royal patronage these sorts 
of practice become indistinguishable from 
those of popular Hinduism. It is in this 
context that many (generally high-status) 
Hindus in India today deny the relevance 
of Tantra to their tradition, past or pre- 
sent, identifying what they call ‘tantra- 
mantra’ as so much mumbo-jumbo. 
Without the feudal king as its pivot, 
Hindu Tantra becomes absorbed back 
into the two principal Hindu religious 


styles from which it originally sprang: 
translocal, proactive, transcendental, San- 
skritic, monotheistic devotional practice 
on the one hand; and local, reactive, 
pragmatic, vernacular, polytheistic wor- 
ship without devotion on the other. 

See also-. Abhinavagupta; Abhiseka; Agni- 
hotra; Altars, Domestic; Apsarasas; Artha- 
sastra; Ayurveda; Bhedabheda; Blood 
sacrifice; Brahmana; Buddhism, relation- 
ship with Hinduism; Dasahra; DIksa; 
Durga Puja; Guru; Jainism, relationship 
with Hinduism; Kali and Candl; Kama; 
Karma; Kashmiri Saivism; Krsna; Kubjika; 
Kula; Kuladevata; KundalinI; Languages; 
Magic; MahadevI; Mahavidyas; Mantra; 
Matrkas; Mudra; Nepal, Hindus in; Pan- 
camakara; Pancaratras; Parampara; Pasu- 
patas; Popular and vernacular traditions; 
Possession; Raja; Raksasas; Religious spe- 
cialists; Saiva Siddhanta; Saivism; Sakti; 
Saktism; Samhita; Samkhya; Siddha; Siva; 
Smarta; Southeast and East Asia, Hindus 
in; Tantras; Tarpana; Temple Worship; 
Lima; Vaisnavism; Visnu; Woodroffe, John; 
Yaksa; Yantra; Yogi; Yoga 
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TAPAS (ASCETICISM) 

Tapas literally means ‘heat’ and is used in 
the sense of ‘inner heat’ to convey the 
concept of an essential psychic energy or 
spiritual fervour, a great force that can 
achieve extraordinary results. It is asso- 
ciated with the practice of asceticism, in 
which the ascetic learns to control tapas 
through the practice of self-mortification. 
In the Rgveda tapas is linked to the soma 
ritual, in the Atharvaveda to the heat of 
the sun and in the yogic tradition it is one 
of the niyamas (observance of self-con- 
trol) described in the Yogasutras of 
Patanjali. The heat and power of tapas 
can be generated and stored up through 
focused, disciplined effort and from ear- 
liest times this has involved austerities 
such as extremes of heat and cold in order 
to purify the body, for example the prac- 
tice of the Five Fires where an ascetic 
builds fires at each point of the compass 
and sits in the middle exposed to the full 
heat of the sun, the fifth fire. The potency 
of this energy is evident in the Taittiriya 
Upanisad, where it describes how the 
Great Being performed tapas and having 
done so was able to create the world, and 
there is a reference in the Rgveda to Indra 
having gained heaven through tapas. 

In the Puranas the concept of tapas 
extends the Vedic idea of the power of the 
sacrifice (yajna), so that the accumulation 
of tapas can force the gods to grant a 
boon and the power accrued by an ascetic 
can be so great that it can subvert the 
balance of cosmic power and so risks 


destroying the world. There are many 
puranic and epic stories involving Indra 
trying to prevent ascetics from accumu- 
lating too much tapas by distracting them 
and tempting them to expend their psy- 
chic energy physically through lust or 
greed. Stories of Siva develop the idea of 
tapas as a powerful force that can create 
and also destroy and in which the dis- 
cipline of the ascetic both generates and 
controls the energy. One of the best 
known of these stories can be found in 
the Saura Purana, in which the ascetic 
Siva destroys Kama (the god of love/ 
desire) and then revives him. The story 
exemplifies the complex interplay between 
desire and renunciation (samnyasa) in the 
creation and sustaining of the world and 
the role of tapas as the driving force that 
can be used both positively and nega- 
tively. The story also illustrates how the 
accumulation of tapas, even by demons, 
can be used to bargain with the gods and 
force them to grant boons (O’Flaherty 
1975). 

Tapas willingly expended through the 
focused discipline of the ascetic is thought 
to negate, literally ‘burn off’, negative 
energies and so to be a means of clearing 
a path to spiritual evolution. Being with- 
out attachments and living a life of 
renunciation can only be maintained 
through the control of tapas. However, 
the extent to which tapas is controlled 
through self-mortification varies within 
the different Indian traditions. Some 
schools of thought advocate extreme 
forms of privation, whilst others temper 
the practices and incorporate tapas into 
more routinised forms of observance such 
as periodic fasting. The Bhagavadgita, for 
example, counsels a moderate approach 
to tapas and advises against taking the 
discipline to extremes. Within the Bud- 
dhist tradition, it is recorded that Gau- 
tama Buddha saw tapas as representing 
another form of desire, albeit a desire for 
renunciation, and so without value in the 
attainment of higher wisdom. 
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Whilst there are references to forms of 
ascetic discipline from the very earliest 
texts it is above all in the practice of yoga 
that the method of discipline necessary to 
accumulate and control tapas is developed. 

See also: Bhagavadglta; Buddhism, rela- 
tionship with Hinduism; Fasting; Indra; Iti- 
hasa; Kama; Patanjali; Puranas; Samhita; 
Samnyasa; Soma; Siva; Upanisads; Yajfia; 
Yoga; Yogasutras 

Vivienne Baumfield 
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TARA 

Particularly celebrated in Tibetan Bud- 
dhism, where she belongs to the family of 
the Buddha Amitabha and is associated 
with both Amoghasiddhi and the bodhi- 
sattva Avalokitesvara, the goddess Tara 
(‘star’) is, in that context, a saviour figure, 
the gentle and youthful essence of com- 
passion. Her cult, promoted in Tibet by 
the missionary Atlsa (eleventh century), 
probably originated in Bengal, where she 
may have started her career as a tribal 
deity later turned into a fierce tantric 
goddess then associated, if not identified, 
with Kali (of whom she is sometimes an 
emanation), as attested in the devotional 
poetry of Ramprasad Sen (eighteenth cen- 
tury) and popular iconography, where the 
two deities are practically indistinguishable. 

Apart from an older but weaker tradi- 
tion found in the Vis nit Parana , where she 
appears as the wife of Brhaspati, tutor to 
the gods, the most prominent role of Tara 
(or Taraka) is as one of the ten mahavi- 
dyas, the transformations of the Great 
Goddess which represent aspects of both 
transcendent knowledge and supernatural 
power and of which, alongside Kali, she is 


the most significant. In marked contrast 
to the mainstream Tibetan figure, the 
Hindu Tara, in her main form as Ugra- 
tara (Tara the powerful/terrible), exhibits 
terrifying power, represented garlanded in 
several bleeding human heads, standing 
near naked on a corpse, with protruding 
tongue and bared fangs, demanding 
blood sacrifices. In the Tara-Tantra she is 
worshipped according to the rites of left- 
hand Tantra and is also particularly con- 
nected with rituals of subjugation. 

See also: Blood Sacrifice; Buddhism, rela- 
tionship with Hinduism; Kali and Candl; 
Mahavidyas; Puranas; Tantric Yoga; 
Tantrism 

Daniel Mariau 


TARPANA 

Sraddha tarpana is an essential compo- 
nent of the sraddha (propitiation of the 
ancestors) ceremony and is also per- 
formed on special days as Amavasya (new 
moon), or as part of yajur upakarma (the 
annual thread ceremony). The Sanskrit 
root word trp means ‘to please or gratify’ 
and the tarpana is performed to please 
gods, ancestors or sages. The process of 
tarpana involves the pouring of water 
mixed with grass (kusa) and sesame seeds 
(for ancestors) as a libation. During the 
tarpana ceremony, the sacred thread is 
worn in three different positions depend- 
ing on the class of being worshipped - 
resting on the left shoulder for the gods, 
straight down the neck for the ancestors 
and on the right shoulder for the sages. In 
a normal tarpana, the gods are first pro- 
pitiated, then the rsis and finally the pitrs 
(ancestors), starting with the most 
recently deceased forefathers belonging to 
the paternal side, who are offered liba- 
tions, followed by the ancestors on the 
maternal side. Since water is a neutral 
source, it can be easily converted into 
other suitable food sources - nectar for 
those pitrs who enter heaven, grass for 
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those who inhabit the animal world and 
rice for those who enter earth. The tar- 
pana ceremony is also performed as part 
of the annual sraddha ceremony and 
during Pitrpaksa, when tarpana is per- 
formed every day for a fortnight to pro- 
pitiate the ancestors. Kandarsi tarpana is 
performed during yajur upakarma to 
gratify the Kanda rsis who revealed the 
Veda, and this tarpana, being an impor- 
tant ritual, eventually became part of the 
daily worship regime. 

See also: Pitrpaksa; Pitrs; Rsi; Sraddha; 
Veda 

Kokila Ravi 
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TELANG, KASHINATH 
TRIMBAK (1850-93) 

Kashinath Trimbak Telang, a dis- 
tinguished judge and oriental scholar, 
graduated from Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, and went on to practise law in 
1872. In 1889 he accepted a seat on the 
high court bench and was elected pre- 
sident of the Bombay branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. He was appointed by the 
British to head a commission to investi- 
gate the educational system of India, for 
which activity he was awarded the CIE 
(Commander of the Indian Empire) in 
1882. As an educationalist, he was syndic 
of the University of Bombay from 1881 
and vice-chancellor from 1892 until his 
death the following year. 

A renowned linguist, Kashinath Trim- 
bak Telang contributed to the literature 
of his own native Marathi, but it was in 
Sanskrit that he achieved excellence. His 
knowledge of Indian languages enabled 
him to become an expert on classical 
Hindu law and he also translated the 
Bhagavadgita, The Laws of Manu, the 


Dharmasutras, the Sanatsujatlya, the 
Anugita and some of the works of San- 
kara into English. His translation of the 
Bhagavadgita remains a standard work. 

See also: Asiatick Societies; Bhagavadgita; 
Dharmasutras; Manu; Sankara 

Ron Geaves 
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Print Press. 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 

Lawrence Babb argues that new forms of 
mass communication such as radio and 
television have crucially altered the very 
nature of religious change in South Asia 
(Babb 1995: 1). The nature of this change 
may be understood in two important 
ways. First, beginning with the introduc- 
tion of printing technology in the six- 
teenth century and its later spread across 
South Asia, mass media have influenced 
the mobility of religious symbols. New 
forms of mass media close physical dis- 
tance and also bridge previously insur- 
mountable social barriers. The mobility is 
thus not just spatial, but also social as 
new means of communication democra- 
tise religious symbols, often because these 
symbols become ‘disembedded’ from their 
religious traditions (Babb 1995: 4). 

Second, the availability of these new 
media has the perhaps unintended con- 
sequence of veering towards standardisa- 
tion. Complex myths translated into 
comic-book form for the purpose of 
inculcating young Indian children in their 
glorious past may erase resistant narrative 
threads and through sheer volume of 
production and consumption standardise 
a simplified story. However, while televi- 
sion and film may have moved in this 
direction, other forms of mass media such 
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as audio cassettes and lithographs have 
also added to the diversity of the religious 
landscape (Babb 1995: 5). 

Radio 

Radio broadcasts began in India in 1927 
with private transmitters in Bombay (pre- 
sent-day Mumbai), who later expanded 
into Calcutta (present-day Kolkota). It 
was swallowed by the central government 
in 1935 and began operating under the 
name of the Indian Broadcasting Service. 
In 1936 the name was changed to that by 
which it is still known, All India Radio 
(AIR). From its formative years, the pur- 
pose of radio was a point of contention. 
For London, radio presented the possibi- 
lity of reaching beyond rising nationalist 
movements to the rural masses, while 
Delhi was torn between seeing broad- 
casting as mere entertainment unworthy 
of an entire department and as a high- 
value medium (Lelyveld 1994: 113). 

It was under B.V. Keskar, a Mahar- 
ashtrian brahmana and Minister for 
Information between 1950 and 1962 that 
music became a vehicle to articulate a 
national (Hindu) identity. For Keskar, 
Indian music had suffered under the 
apathy of British imperialism and the 
hedonistic ignorance of North Indian 
Muslim rulers. He asserted that two sig- 
nificant developments occurred in Indian 
music because of Muslim rulers. First, 
music developed under Muslim patrons 
ignorant of its Sanskrit moorings, 
divorced from its anchor in Hindu civili- 
sation and cultivated in exclusive and 
secret schools (gharanas). Second, under 
Muslims (and taken up later by the Brit- 
ish), Indian music was artificially bifur- 
cated into Hindustani and Karnatak. To 
Keskar, the purpose of the radio was to 
re-establish the unity of Indian music and 
to propagate it as means to inculcate 
(Hindu) nationalist ideology (Lelyveld 
1994: 116-18). Vallabhai Patel, Minister 
for Information and Broadcasting from 


1946, instituted a five-year plan to natio- 
nalise music. Under his and Keskars 
watchful eye, they implemented policies 
to ensure that Hindu music prevailed 
outside the denigrating influence of cour- 
tesan culture encouraged by Muslim 
patrons and from which high-minded 
Hindus had turned away in disgust. The 
most telling move in this campaign to 
purify Indian music and return it to its 
religious roots was an enforced ban on 
performers and musicians who hailed 
from courtesan families (Lelyveld 1994: 
118-19). 

Television 

Moving images in the form of television 
and film have had an enormous impact in 
South Asia, especially in their ability to 
transmit complex messages to non-literate 
audiences. One cannot divorce the Indian 
film industry from that of television, par- 
ticularly in the ways these media intersect 
with religion. While television has been 
around for a number of decades - the first 
television centre was commissioned in 
Delhi in 1959 - it was only in the years 
following the serialised Ramayana in 
1987-88 that the medium began to realise 
its full potential. Though in 1986 two 
other mini-series - Vikram aw Vetal 
( Vikram and the Vampire) and Krishna 
Avatar - based on mythology were trans- 
mitted, the television Ramayana repre- 
sented the first time that television was 
utilised to transmit a major cultural text 
(Babb 1995: 13-15). Up until that point, 
television was ‘conceptualized as a service 
to the nation rather than as personal 
entertainment’ (Lutgendorf 1990: 132), 
embodied through stilted news reading and 
a dry selection of cultural programmes. 

Ramanand Sagar’s Ramayana 

On 25 January 1987 the government-run 
television network Doordarshan pre- 
miered a serialised adaptation of the 
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Ramayana. It ran for over a year - the 
series concluded on 31 July 1988 - for 
forty-five minutes every Sunday morning 
at 9.30 a.m. The television version of the 
Ramayana was produced by a Mumbai 
film producer Ramanand Sagar, with 
little-known actors taking on the lead 
roles: Rama was played by Arun Govil, 
Laksmana by Sunil Lahiri and Slta by 
Dipika Chikhlia. Though primarily based 
on the Rdmacaritamcmasa and the Val- 
mlki Ramayana, his television version 
acknowledged several other Ramayanas, 
including the Tamil, Bengali and an Urdu 
version. As such, Sagar’s television adap- 
tation of the epic asserted the motif of the 
Ramayana as an all-India tradition and a 
symbol of national unity (Lutgendorf 
1990: 129-34). 

The television Ramayana became a 
national phenomenon, with reports of 
audiences worshipping their television 
sets, empty streets on Sunday mornings 
and Ramayana- related news appearing on 
a regular basis in local newspapers (Lut- 
gendorf 1990: 136). However, the serial 
was savaged in the Hindi- and English- 
language press for its crude sets, its plod- 
ding narrative style and its laughable 
special effects. But the greatest fear was 
that Sagar’s Ramayana would displace 
other versions of the epic to create a 
standardised, homogenous Ramayana, 
especially at it was sponsored by the state- 
run television network. Such a version, it 
was feared, emphasised the values of a 
dominant social group and created a 
hegemonic version that ironed out cul- 
tural diversity. While Lutgendorf sees the 
validity in this point of view, he also 
argues against such a reading and makes 
the case that audiences will regard the 
Sagar Ramayana as simply another ver- 
sion and will continue to discuss its merits 
and flaws (Lutgendorf 1990: 165-70). 

The television Ramayana condensed 
many of the political problems of the 
period while anticipating the rise of 
Hindu nationalism. During the period of 


its telecast, the issue of Ram Janmabhumi 
in Ayodhya grew in importance. This 
movement argued for demolishing a 
mosque, the Babri Masjid, to build a 
temple to Rama in its place. Battle scenes 
in the television epic were seen as models 
for Hindu militancy, while the serial itself 
began to echo Hindu nationalist themes. 
With viewers for the epic at unprece- 
dented numbers, the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) could fearlessly declare that 
it was no longer possible to deny the 
importance and significance of the 
Ayodhya issue (Rajagopal 2001: 30). It 
temporarily allowed audiences to forget 
the deep divisions across society as 
they viewed an epic tale of sacrifice and 
heroism that created a golden past. 
Hindu nationalism then argued that this 
perfect past could be re-created through 
sufficient political will (Rajagopal 2001: 
278). 

See also: Avatara; Ayodhya; Bharatiya 
Janata Party; Books, comics, newspapers 
and magazines; Courtesans; Film; Hindu; 
Iconography, modern; Krsna; Laksmana; 
Languages; Music; Nationalism; Rama; 
Ramayana; Slta; Sound recordings; Val- 
mlki; Varna 

Archana Venkatesan 
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Temple worship is an important expres- 
sion of theistic Hinduism. However, it did 
not become widespread until about the 
sixth century ce. Temple worship was 
rarely mentioned in the early Puranas, but 
became a major theme of the later pura- 
nic texts. The temple is the home of the 
gods and goddesses, a place in which they 
are treated as kings and queens who 
receive their loyal subjects. Whereas wor- 
ship at the domestic altar is a relatively 
simple and intimate affair, which the 
devotee practises daily, temple worship is 
much more elaborate and is a form of 
worship that, for some people, is practised 
only on special occasions. Nevertheless, 
the basic rituals used to honour the 
deities are essentially the same for home 
or temple worship. In the home the devo- 
tee offers puja directly to the chosen 
deities, whereas in the temple the puja is 
performed by a priest or, in some temples, 
a pujarl (a non-brahmana priest). The 
temple and the act of worship within it 
represent the meeting between humans 
and the divine. 

Temples usually house a number of 
deities but are dedicated to one primary 
deity. For example, the enormous MlnaksI 
temple in Madurai, South India, houses 
many gods and goddesses, many of whom 
have their own priests and their own 
forms of worship, but at the heart of the 
temple is the sanctum the garbhagrha 
(womb-house), a small windowless room 
at the centre of the temple the roof of 
which points up to the heavens, where the 
mula murti (immovable image) of the pri- 
mary deity is installed. This is the sacred 
nerve-centre of the temple. This is the 
most sacred space in the temple and the 
one towards which the most intense wor- 
ship is directed. However, whatever deity 
the temple is dedicated to, the devotee will 
always find a statue of Ganesa (the ele- 
phant-headed god who is the Remover of 
Obstacles). Ganesa is always the first 
deity to be worshipped and, therefore, he 


is usually placed inside the main door and 
to the left since temple deities are gen- 
erally worshipped in a clockwise direction. 

Puja is the main daily ritual carried out 
in the temple by the priests, for the deities 
should be worshipped at least once a day. 
However, many temples perform puja 
many times a day. Generally there are no 
formal services, though the deities do have 
periods when they receive worshippers 
and periods when they are enclosed in 
their sanctums, such as for taking their 
meals and for rest. Similarly, there are 
times of the day, particularly in the larger 
temples, when the priests regularly per- 
form puja, such as in the early evening 
and first thing in the morning. However, 
throughout the day there is a constant 
stream of people coming in and out of the 
temple with offerings for the deities. 

Temple worship is a very noisy affair as 
there is a constant bustle and continuous 
noise from the temple bells that people 
ring as they enter the temple in order to 
attract the attention of the deities. As the 
priests make the offerings and perform 
artl, the offering of light that is the core 
ritual of puja, they recite Sanskrit man- 
tras or hymns from the Vedas. In some 
temples, the only time the devotee can 
really see the deity is when the priest 
offers the artl flame before the face of the 
god or goddess. Many sanctums are 
rather dark, situated at the end of a pas- 
sageway, a place that only the priests are 
allowed to enter. Therefore the devotee is 
kept at a distance from the deity and can 
only truly take darsana (have sight of the 
deity and consequently his or her bles- 
sing) during artl. Some areas of the larger 
temples may be places of quiet con- 
templation, but whether noisy or tranquil, 
temples provide an opportunity for 
Hindus to come and communicate with 
their gods. In most cases it is through the 
medium of the temple priests, who act as 
intermediaries between the worshipper 
and the deity, taking the offerings, giving 
them to the deities and returning the 
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prasada (a part of the offering that has 
been blessed by the god or goddess) to the 
devotee. Temple worship provides the 
devotee with a temporary respite from the 
world. The passage into the temple repre- 
sents not only a route from the secular 
world outside to a sacred world within, 
but, on a metaphysical level, a journey 
into the self. The temple provides a means 
of contact between divinity and human- 
kind and, as such, is a place of transcen- 
dence where the purifying power of 
divinity can infuse the devotee through 
the rituals they perform while there. 

The temple is often the focus of festival 
worship, where many people will gather 
to witness and participate in special 
temple rituals. Abhiseka (the ritual bath- 
ing of a deity in various substances) is a 
ritual generally performed only in the 
temple, most often during festivals. Many 
festivals can only be celebrated at the 
larger temples that have the room to store 
the necessary festival paraphernalia. The 
core ritual of many festivals is the dec- 
oration and procession of an utsava murti 
(movable image) of the main temple 
deities. In order that they may be paraded 
around the temple they must have a sui- 
table vehicle, typically a wooden repre- 
sentation of the animal that they are 
usually depicted with, on which to ride. 
The procession of a decorated image of 
the deity around the streets surrounding 
the temple is a common festival ritual for 
deities throughout India. The procession 
of the beautifully decorated image around 
the temple is a time when barriers are 
broken down, as those who might nor- 
mally be excluded from the temple have a 
chance to receive darsana. There is clearly 
a blurring of the distinctions between the 
sacred temple and the normally profane 
town in which it is situated, most notice- 
able in the removal of the festival partici- 
pants’ shoes during the procession. 

See also: Abhiseka; Altars, domestic; ArtI; 
Brahman; Darsana; Ganesa; Image worship; 


Mantra; MlnaksI; Prasada; Puja; Puranas; 
Samhita; Utsava 

Lynn Foulston 


THACKERAY, BAL (b. 1927) 

The controversial Maharashtrian Leader, 
Bal Thackeray, was born on 23 January 
1927 in Mumbai (Bombay), the son of a 
reputed social reformer, Keshav Sitaram 
Thackeray. He started his career as a 
political cartoonist in the Free Press Jour- 
nal and had considerable skills in political 
and social satire. Thackeray started his own 
satirical journal, Marmik (literally, Satire), 
in 1960. In his cartoons and satirical arti- 
cles in Marmik, Thackeray campaigned 
for ‘a sons of the soil’ policy in Mumbai, in 
which he exhorted Maharashtrian employ- 
ers and the local government to employ 
only Maharashtrians. Thackeray’s cam- 
paign culminated in the formation of Shiv 
Sena (Sivaji’s Army) on 19 June 1966, 
named after King Sivaji, a popular iconic 
figure in Maharashtrian history, who had 
valiantly opposed the religiously bigoted 
Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb. Initially the 
organisation claimed to be apolitical (Pur- 
andare 1999: 41), but it eventually joined 
the Bharatiya Janata Party in contesting 
provincial elections in Maharashtra. 

Shiv Sena was implicated in the 
Mumbai riots following the destruction of 
the Babri Masjid in Ayodhya by Hindu 
Nationalists, and in particular the Sangh 
Parivar. Many of his critics portray him 
as a fascist, and Salman Rushdie’s char- 
acter Raman Fielding in his novel The 
Moor’s Last Sigh is a thinly disguised 
caricature of Bal Thackeray. 

See also: Ayodhya; Bharatiya Janata 
Party; Nationalism; Sangh Parivar 
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THEOSOPHY AND THE 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

The Theosophical Society was founded in 
1875 in New York by Helena P. Blavatsky 
and Henry S. Olcott. The founders soon 
moved to India, where the headquarters 
of the movement were established at 
Adyar, now a suburb of Chennai (Madras). 
The objectives of the Society were: 

1 To form a nucleus of the Universal 
Brotherhood of Humanity without 
distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or 
colour. 

2 To encourage the study of Compara- 
tive Religion, Philosophy and Science. 

3 To investigate unexplained laws of 
Nature and the powers latent in man. 

Behind these objectives lay the belief of 
Blavatsky that she had discovered in 
journeys though Asia the existence of a 
secret wisdom tradition which was the 
source and origin of religion. She averred 
that underlying the beliefs and practices 
of the great world faiths there was an 
esoteric or hidden body of doctrine. This 
had been preserved through the ages by a 
succession of adepts or Masters of the 
Wisdom. Two of those masters had, she 
claimed, selected her to present these 
teachings to a Western world, where they 
had long been suppressed by the Chris- 
tian church, and to the adherents of the 
faiths of Asia, who had forgotten them. 
Blavatsky published two major works - 
Isis Unveiled (1877) and The Secret Doc- 
trine (1888) - as well as a number of more 
accessible books ( The Key to Theosophy, 
The Voice of the Silence) and a very great 
number of contributions to theosophical 
and other periodicals. Her writings have 
been kept in print until the present time 
and have enjoyed a sale far beyond the 
membership of the theosophical movement. 


Blavatsky died in 1891, having attracted 
a great deal of attention in India, Europe 
and the USA. Amongst the converts to 
the movement was the charismatic figure 
of Annie Besant. On the passing of Olcott 
in 1907 she was elected president and 
threw her remarkable energies into the 
development of the Society. Its worldwide 
membership rose from 15,000 when she 
took office to a peak of over 40,000 in 
1929. The dominance of her personality 
and that of her associate C.W. Leadbeater 
led to disputes over the interpretation of 
theosophy and to the formation of other 
groups. The Theosophical Society (Point 
Loma, later Pasadena) and the United 
Lodge of Theosophists claimed to pre- 
serve the original teachings of Blavatsky. 
From 1912 Mrs Besant and other leading 
Theosophists proclaimed the significance 
of J. Krishnamurti as a spiritual teacher. 

Since 1945 the Society’s membership 
has declined in the Western world but 
has continued to be of some significance 
in India, where it might be seen as a 
universalist reform movement within 
‘Hinduism’. 

The doctrines of theosophy teach a 
scheme of spiritual evolution which 
underlies physical evolution. Human 
beings are seen as the embodiments of 
sparks of the divine which journey back 
to their origin through a series of incar- 
nations. The Law of Karma is the mechan- 
ism which controls the circumstances of 
each successive life. Amongst those who 
reach a high stage of moral and spiritual 
development are those Masters who 
attempt to assist their ‘younger brethren’ 
through the work of the Theosophical 
Society and other movements. Theosoph- 
ists are enjoined to follow a disciplined 
life of meditation, with vegetarianism and 
abstention from alcohol and drugs being 
held up as ideals. The Society stresses, 
however, that membership is open to all 
who can subscribe to the three objectives 
noted above and that no doctrines or 
beliefs are binding upon members. 
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The Theosophical Society had a pro- 
found influence on the popularisation of 
both esoteric thought and the basic 
teachings of Hinduism and Buddhism in 
the Western world. Much of the thought 
and practice of the contemporary New 
Age movement can be traced back to its 
activities in the period from 1875 to 1925. 

See also : Besant, Annie; Blavatsky, Helena; 
Karma (Law of Action); Krishnamurti, 
Jiddu; Olcott, Henry Steel 
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THIBAUT, GEORG FRIEDRICH 
WILHELM (1848-1914) 

German Sanskritist. Born in Heidelberg, 
Thibaut studied there and in Berlin. He 
worked as an assistant to F. Max Muller 
on his critical edition of the Rgveda Sam- 
hitci before being appointed in 1875 
Anglo-Sanskrit professor (from 1879 
principal) at the Benares Hindu College. 
He was later professor (from 1888) and 
principal (from 1895) at Muir College in 
Allahabad, before serving as registrar of 
Calcutta University from 1907 to 1913. 
Thibaut translated, in collaboration with 
Indian pandits, a series of philosophical 
and mathematical texts, including the 
Brahmasutras, with the commentaries of 


TlJ 

Sankara and Ramanuja (published in the 
Sacred Books of the East). In his writings 
on Indian astronomy and mathematics, 
Thibaut defended the view that they were 
indigenous sciences, seeing Greek influ- 
ence only at a late period. 

See also: Brahmasutras; Hinduism, history 
of scholarship; Muller, Friedrich Max; 
Ramanuja; Sacred Books of the East; 
Sankara 

Will Sweetman 
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t!j 

The festival of Tlj celebrated in July- 
August rejoices in the start of the mon- 
soon rains in Northern India. It is a swing 
festival at which brothers and husbands 
tie swings in the trees for the pleasure and 
enjoyment of their sisters or wives. It is a 
time of much happiness and merriment as 
the monsoon rains are welcomed with 
much anticipation. Although celebrated 
throughout northern India, Tij is particu- 
larly popular in Rajasthan, Punjab and 
Uttar Pradesh. The festival probably has 
ancient origins as its connections with 
fertility might suggest. It is also asso- 
ciated with Parvatl, who performed severe 
ascetic penances in order to win Siva as 
her husband. In Jaipur, in particular, the 
associations with Parvatl are celebrated 
by parading her image through the city 
with much pomp and ceremony. 

See also: Parvatl; Siva; Utsava 
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TILAK, BAL GANGADHAR 
( 1856 - 1920 ) 

Born into a middle-class Chitpavan brah- 
mana family in Maharashtra (today’s 
Ratnagiri District), Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
became a strong opponent of the British 
administration and fighter for svarajya 
(independence). As the editor and later 
owner of Kesart and Mahratta, two local 
Marathi newspapers, Tilak used journal- 
ism as a weapon to struggle against colo- 
nial rule. ‘ Svarajya is my birth right and I 
shall have it’ (Sunthankar 1993: 556) 
became his famous patriotic slogan. 

In 1893 Tilak organised the first 
Ganesa Festival in Pune in order to unite 
the Hindu masses. In a similar move, 
Tilak remembered in 1885 Sivaji’s cor- 
onation of 1674 and initiated an annual 
Sivaji Festival. 

Tilak strongly criticised the Indian 
National Congress for its conformism and 
inactivity. In 1907, after a split in the 
Congress about co-operating with the 
British, he founded his own Indian 
Nationalist Party. In 1916 at the Lucknow 
Congress, Tilak and his group finally 
rejoined the Congress Party. 

Though not involved directly in any 
violent attack, Tilak was accused several 
times of terrorist activities and impri- 
soned by the colonial government. 

Tilak wrote several books dealing with 
the Vedas: Orion (1893), Research into the 
Antiquity of the Vedas (1893), The Arctic 
Home of the Vedas (1903) and The Chal- 
dean and Indian Vedas (1918). In his writ- 
ings he glorified the antiquity of the 
Hindu civilisation and its profound phi- 
losophy, age and scientific character. 
Tilak claimed that the Vedic civilisation 
was the oldest in the world, being as such 


the Mother of all civilisations. His great- 
est work is his Srimad BhagavadgTta 
Rahasya or Karmayogasdstra , which is a 
commentary on the BhagavadgTta. 

For his patriotic fervour, Tilak is still 
remembered as Lokamanya (‘honoured 
by the people’), the ‘Father of Indian 
Unrest’ and the ‘Maker of Modern India’. 

See also : BhagavadgTta; GanesacaturthI; 
Nationalism; Samhita; Varna 
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TIME (KALA) 

Time has been a major preoccupation of 
Hindus. Finding the ‘right time’ was 
essential for the agricultural work-cycle as 
well as the performance of sacrifices 
(yajnas), which had to be synchronised 
with the movements of the heavens. The 
Rgveda speaks of the rotating wheel of 
time as having twelve spokes and connects 
the seasons with the ingredients of the all- 
important sacrifice. In a more reflective 
way the Maitri Upanisad (6-15) muses: 
‘Time cooks all things in the great self. He 
who knows in what time is cooked is the 
knower of the Veda.’ In the Mahdhharata 
time appears as fate (daiva) or even death. 
Time is seen as provider both of happi- 
ness and of misery; its effects are con- 
sidered inescapable. In the Puranas time is 
introduced as one of the uncreated prin- 
ciples (tattvas), on a par with pradhana 
(matter) and purusa (spirit), emerging 
from the non-manifested universal being 
(avyakta). Time also takes on the role of a 
demiurge (secondary creator). By being 
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dissociated from time, Brahman remains 
totally transcendent and is not connected 
with the evils of the world, all subject to 
time - transience being one of the most 
fundamental failings. According to the 
Yogavasista Ramayana time is the root 
cause of both the creation and the 
destruction of the universe. By means of 
niyati (fate) time also controls the course 
of history. Time is compared to an actor, 
who appears on the stage, disappears and 
reappears again to perform a play. In the 
Bhagavadglta, when Krsna reveals his 
divine nature to Arjuna, he says: ‘Time 
am I, world-destroying, fully matured, 
engaged in subduing the world.’ Every- 
thing in this world is preordained; all 
events happen by necessity, with or with- 
out human cooperation. From the Mau- 
salyaparvan, one of the last sections of the 
Mahabharata and which is characterised 
by a deep sense of doom, we learn that 
the heroes ‘met with destruction, impelled 
by time’. Time, in an embodied form, is 
wandering about the earth: ‘It looked like 
a man of terrible and fierce aspect - none 
else but the destroyer of all creatures.’ The 
evil deeds which the protagonists com- 
mitted and which earnt them their sad 
fate are ascribed to ‘the perverseness of 
the hour that had come upon them’. 

Time emerges as a major issue for the- 
oretical reflection in the darsanas. In Vai- 
sesika, which is a thoroughly atomistic 
system, time (kala) is listed as one of nine 
basic substances (dravya). It is described 
as ‘of three kinds, being characterised by 
creation, sustention and destruction’ 
( Saptcipadarthl 16; Gurumurti 1932: 18). 
Nyaya deals with time in the context of 
‘valid cognition’. It accepts the Vaisesika 
notion of time as a substance and 
attempts to work out the epistemological 
implications. It holds that ‘perception and 
the rest cannot be regarded as instru- 
ments of cognition on account of the 
impossibility of connecting them with any 
of the three points of time’ ( Nydyasutras 
2.1. 37-39; Jha 1939: 154-66). Against the 


Buddhist teaching of momentariness, the 
Naiyaikas assert the substantial reality of 
the present: 

If there is no present time, then past and 
future are inconceivable, as they are rela- 
tive to that. Time is not conceived in 
relation to space but in relation to action. 

It is the actually existing connection of the 
object and the action, which present time 
indicates. On the basis of this we have the 
notion of past and future, which would 
not be conceivable if the present did not 
exist. 

(Nydyasutras 2. 1 .40-4 1 ; Jha 1 939: 1 67-79) 

Visistadvaitins consider the universe to be 
‘the body of God’ and thus invest it with 
a degree of reality hardly paralleled any- 
where else. Also, time acquires a sub- 
stantiality of its own as the manifestation 
of God's eternity and omnipresence. 
According to the Yatmdramatadiplka , a 
Vedantic text, what is called time (kala) is 
a particular inert substance devoid of the 
three gunas, eternal and all pervasive, the 
basis for such terms as ‘simultaneous’, 
‘immediate’, ‘long’, etc. Time itself is the 
material cause of existence-in-time. While 
undivided time is eternal, its effects are 
non-eternal. Time is an instrument in the 
divine Ilia (sport): in his avataras the Lord 
appears as subject to time, while in reality 
he is independent of time. 

According to Sankara’s Advaita 
Vedanta, the a-temporal Brahman is the 
only reality. One of the preliminary qua- 
lifications for Vedanta study is nitya- 
anitya-vastu-viveka: the capacity to dis- 
criminate between what is timeless and 
what is subject to time. Manifoldness, the 
result of evolution in time, is produced by 
ignorance. Time does not possess an 
independent reality of its own; it is only 
associated with events in time. Citsukha, a 
twelfth-century Advaitin, refutes the rea- 
lity of time by pointing out that it can 
neither be perceived by the eye or by 
touch nor apprehended by mind; it 
cannot be inferred either, because there 
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are no perceptual data from which to 
start. Notions such as prior and posterior, 
succession and simultaneity, quickness 
and duration do not indicate the nature 
of time itself. Since the self can be regar- 
ded as the cause of manifestation of time 
in events and things in accordance with 
their varying conditions of appearance, it 
is unnecessary to introduce the existence 
of a new category called time. Prior and 
posterior do not need time as an expla- 
nation: they may be regarded as the 
impressions produced by a greater or 
lesser quantity of solar vibrations. There 
is therefore no need to admit time as 
separate category since its apprehension 
can be explained on the basis of our 
known data of experience. 

Patanjali, defining the end and purpose 
of Yoga as ‘the cessation of all time- 
conditioned fluctuations (vrttis) of con- 
sciousness’, endeavours to lead the prac- 
titioner to a transcendence of time and 
space ( Yogasiitra 1.2). Since the ultimate 
condition is one of timelessness, time 
cannot be an aspect of reality. ‘Tempor- 
ality’ is a figment of the mind; however, 
the moments which cause the perception 
of time are real. One gains metaphysical 
knowledge by concentrating (samyama) 
on the sequence (krama) of moments 
(ksana). As the commentator Vyasa 
explains, ‘Just as the atom (paramanu) is 
the smallest particle of matter (dravya) so 
a moment (ksana) is the smallest particle 
of time (kala)’. Physically a ksana is the 
amount of time which an atom in motion 
takes to cross a space equalling the space 
it occupies. The sequence of such moments 
cannot be combined into a ‘thing’. Notions 
like ‘hours’ or ‘days’ are mental combi- 
nations. Time (kala) is not a real thing 
but is based on changes in the mind. The 
moment, however, is a real thing in itself 
and constitutive of the sequence. The 
sequence is constituted by an uninterrupted 
succession of moments. Past and future 
can be explained on the basis of change. 
The world which exists in this moment 


undergoes instant change. Patanjali accepts 
the notions of present, past and future. 
Unlike the present, however, past and future 
do not exist in manifest form. When, in the 
progress of Yoga the stage of conscious- 
ness called dharmamegha (dharma-cloud) 
is reached, the sequence of changes comes 
to an end and the sequence can no longer 
sustain even a ksana. In dharmamegha 
samadhi a Yogi reaches a zero-time 
experience, which leads to timeless Kai- 
valya (‘aloneness’, final emancipation). 

See also : Advaita; Arjuna; Avataras; Bhaga- 
vadglta; Brahman; Gunas; Kaivalya; Krsna; 
Lila; Mahabharata; Meditation; Nyaya; 
Patanjali; Puranas; Purusa; Ramayana; Sad- 
darsana; Samhita; Sankara; Upanisads; Vais- 
csika; Vedanta; Visistadvaita; Yajna; Yoga 
Klaus K. Klostermaier 
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TIRTHAYATRA (PILGRIMAGE) 
Overview 

Pilgrimage in Hinduism, as in other 
religious traditions, is the practice of 
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journeying to sites on earth where reli- 
gious powers, knowledge or experiences 
are deemed especially accessible to human 
beings. The ongoing practice of Hindu 
pilgrimage is rooted in ancient scriptural 
charters from multiple Sanskrit sources. A 
plethora of devotional literature in regio- 
nal vernacular languages also praises the 
auspicious nature of numerous sacred 
places. Both classical Sanskrit texts and 
present-day vernacular pamphlets adver- 
tise pilgrimage as an easy and populist 
practice. In this it is explicitly opposed, on 
the one hand, to elaborate, costly fire 
sacrifice, which only the rich and high- 
born can accomplish, and, on the other, 
to yoga or asceticism, which only the 
spiritual elite have the inner strength to 
pursue. Even poor and low-ranking per- 
sons and even women - many texts 
declare - can perform and benefit from 
pilgrimage. With its origins over 3,000 
years ago, the practice of pilgrimage is 
increasingly popular throughout India, 
facilitated by ever-improving transporta- 
tion networks. Movement over actual 
kilometres, whether five or 500, is con- 
ceptually critical to pilgrimage, for reli- 
gious journeys are not just about visiting 
sacred places but about leaving home. 

In Sanskrit and most Indian languages 
the word for pilgrimage is tlrthayatra - 
literally a journey to a river ford or a 
place where it is possible to cross. The 
concept of a ford is associated with pil- 
grimage centres not simply because many 
are located on riverbanks, but because 
these centres are metaphorically ‘crossing 
places’ (Eck 1982: 34). The entire range of 
human existence, sometimes referred to as 
the ‘ocean of experience’, must be crossed 
before the goal - whether union with 
divinity or ultimate liberation - is 
attained. Pilgrims also travel to sacred 
sites in order to seek divine help in 
reaching the other side of particular 
worldly troubles. Whether on a finite or 
eternal scale, pilgrimage lore promises 
easy crossings at tlrthas. 


Hindu thought internalises pilgrimage 
and its meanings in a variety of ways. The 
language of travels on the surface of the 
earth may stand for spiritual quests 
undertaken within a motionless body and 
a meditative mind. Virtues such as truth- 
fulness and chastity are described as tlr- 
thas of the mind. Some yogic texts 
prescribe directing the breath through 
subtle channels from one interior tlrtha to 
the next, thus envisioning the body as a 
microcosm of India’s sacred geography 
and ultimately of the cosmos (Gold 1988: 
295; Varenne 1976: 211). 

In general, popular Hinduism sustains 
a tension between faith in the supreme 
efficacy of external ritual action and 
denial of all but internal realities. Ideas 
about pilgrimage similarly encompass 
glorification of the fruits of journeys and 
firm scepticism about the worth of such 
efforts. To visit sacred places, view the 
deities in temples and bathe in holy rivers 
or lakes is valued highly, but pilgrims 
engaged in costly journeys often articulate 
a strong sense that travel is no golden 
road to spiritual success. The River 
Ganges is the paradigmatic holy river 
whose waters, Sanskrit texts proclaim, 
wash away all human sins and bestow 
salvation. But a rhymed proverb from 
Rajasthan instructs: ‘If your heart is clean 
and whole, Ganges flows in your mixing 
bowl' (Gold 1988: 289). 

Textual and geographic dimensions 
of Hindu pilgrimage 

According to textual scholars, the earliest 
reference to pilgrimage in Hindu scripture 
is found in the Rgveda. This is a very brief 
verse, open to more than one interpreta- 
tion: ‘Indra [a member of the Vedic pan- 
theon] is the friend of the wanderer; 
therefore, wander.’ From this one derives 
the sense that God approves of journey- 
ing, but not necessarily that there are 
particular places upon the earth to 
which it is especially beneficial to travel. 
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Numerous later texts, including the epic 
Mahabharata and several of the mytholo- 
gical Puranas, elaborate on the capacities 
of particular sacred places and rivers to 
grant boons to those who visit them or 
bathe in their waters. The multi-volume 
Mahabharata contains an entire section 
entitled ‘The Tour of the Sacred Fords’ 
devoted to pilgrimage and its rewards. 

The blessings to be gained from visiting 
sacred places are called tlrthaphal: lit- 
erally, the ‘fruits of tlrthas’. Some of the 
fruits promised to pilgrims in the Mahab- 
harata as well as other early works are 
fulfilment of worldly desires, among 
which health, wealth and sons are the 
three most frequently mentioned. Other 
benefits available to those who visit sacred 
centres have to do with cleansing the soul 
in preparation for existence after death. 
For example, according to Kane’s helpful, 
topically ordered compendium of Sanskrit 
laws and instructions on many ritual 
practices, more than one Parana and the 
Mahabharata promise to pilgrims the era- 
sure of countless bad deeds (Kane 1953: 
586, 630). 

For the purified human soul, these texts 
may promise the transitory delights of 
heaven or the ultimate life aim in classical 
Hinduism: freedom (moksa) from the 
cycle of birth and death (samsara). Hindu 
pilgrimage has also been associated since 
ancient times with rituals performed to 
ensure the well-being of the spirits of 
recently deceased kin and ancestors. 
Today’s pilgrims transport ashes of then- 
relatives to submerge in the Ganges and 
other holy rivers, and offer food and 
water to ancestral spirits at these sites. 

Major texts on pilgrimage inevitably 
include caveats to qualify the otherwise 
unlimited spiritual benefits conferred by 
tlrthayatra. Narayana Bhatta’s The Bridge 
to the Three Holy Cities, a sixteenth- 
century treatise which cites lavishly from 
earlier sources, advises that impure hypo- 
crites, even if they have ‘bathed in all the 
tlrthas’, remain sinful. This treatise 


concludes vividly by pointing out that fish 
may spend their entire lives swimming in 
sacred rivers but nonetheless fail to reach 
heaven (Salomon 1985: 206-07). 

The geography of pilgrimage, as many 
social scientists have observed, unites 
diverse regions of the South Asian sub- 
continent, transcending linguistic, cultural 
and political boundaries. Because of 
shared elements in ritual structures, a pil- 
grim from western Rajasthan will not feel 
alienated in the eastern pilgrimage town 
of Purl, even though the spoken language, 
the landscape and climate, the deities' 
names and appearances and the food 
offerings would all be markedly different 
from those the pilgrim knows at places 
closer to home. Moreover, pilgrimage 
works to propagate practices among 
diverse regions: images, stories and tales 
of effective or attractive ritual acts circu- 
late along with pilgrims. 

While Sanskrit sources lay out a pan- 
Hindu sacred geography and describe 
both appropriate behaviours for pilgrims 
and the many rewards to be reaped from 
visiting ‘crossing places’, regional lan- 
guages propagate a still vaster literature in 
praise of particular spots, their mythic 
origins and miraculous potential. Texts 
that glorify sacred places are known both 
as sthala puranas (‘ancient stories of 
sites’) and sthdna-mdhdtmyas (‘greatness 
of places'), often simply shortened to 
mdhatmyas (‘greatnesses’). 

Historical and mythological elements 
have converged to create several tradi- 
tionally associated sets of sacred centres. 
One widely recognised grouping is the 
‘four places’ (car dham) founded at sites 
in the four cardinal directions: Badrinath 
or Kedarnath in the north, Dvaraka in the 
west, Purl in the east and Ramesvaram in 
the south. No single mythic origin story 
links these four, but they are associated 
with monastic institutions established by 
Sankara and promoted today by bus tours. 
A pilgrim who visits all four of these sites 
has virtually circumambulated India. 
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Other sets of geographically scattered 
but mythologically linked sites include the 
four kumbha mela, or ‘pitcher fair' cities - 
Haridvara, Nasik, Prayaga and UjjayinI - 
where drops of the nectar of immortality 
spilled to earth from a pitcher when the 
demons battled the gods for possession of 
it (Feldhaus 2003: 129; Hausner 2007); 
the 12 jyotirlihgas or ‘lingas of light', tlr- 
thas sacred to Siva; and the fifty-one 
Sakti PIthas, sites dedicated to the God- 
dess. In the myth chartering this set of 
places Siva wildly mourns his first wife 
Safi while carrying her corpse on his 
shoulder. To put an end to this cosmically 
disruptive situation, Visnu shatters her 
body to bits with his discus, and each 
body part falls to earth at a different site 
(Feldhaus 2003: 127-33; Sircar 1973). 

There are also singularly important 
pan-Hindu centres. Foremost among 
these in the north is Varanasi or KasI 
(called Banaras under colonialism), 
understood by many to be the most 
sacred tlrtha of all. Others include: 
Ayodhya, associated with Rama; Vrnda- 
vana, associated with Krsna; Vaisno Devi, 
an immensely popular goddess shrine in 
the mountains; and Gaya, a prime place 
for ancestor offerings located very near to 
Bodhgaya of Buddhist fame. This proxi- 
mity is no accident, for several crucial 
events in the Buddha’s biography took 
place at Hindu pilgrimage sites. Over the 
centuries and into the present these con- 
tinue to attract Buddhist pilgrims from 
around the globe. Hindus visiting Gaya 
rarely miss a visit to Bodhgaya's magnifi- 
cent Buddhist temples. 

In South India, sacred places of renown 
include: the Saiva temple in Cidambaram, 
Tamil Nadu; the goddess Mlnaksl’s 
temple in Madurai; the Ayyapan shrine at 
Sabari Malai, which is the object of major 
annual pilgrimages from all over South 
India; and Tirupati in Andhra Pradesh, 
where Lord Venkateswara is worshipped 
by followers of Visnu, Siva and the God- 
dess. Tirupati is said to be the wealthiest 


pilgrimage centre in India, its annual 
income ‘second only to the Vatican’ 
among religious institutions (Naidu 1993: 
16; Khanna 2003: 159). 

At regional and local levels, there are 
untold thousands of places with deep 
religious significance for the devotees who 
visit them. Often the lore of regional 
shrines links their mythic origins and 
miraculous potency to major pan-Hindu 
geography. For example, a pervasive con- 
cept is of a hidden Ganges river or gupt 
Ganga that flows as an underground 
source into local ponds and rivers, 
bestowing upon them sanctity equal to 
that of the original Ganges. While some 
may have literal faith in a subterranean 
Ganges river, pilgrimage is never just 
about geophysical reality. Diasporic Hin- 
duism has developed new pilgrimage des- 
tinations on different continents and 
displayed a capacity to sacralise land- 
scapes far from India (Narayanan 2003). 

Most pilgrimage centres hold periodic 
religious fairs called melas to mark aus- 
picious astrological moments or impor- 
tant anniversaries calculated according to 
the lunar calendar. Fairs always generate 
an increased influx of pilgrims, often 
accompanied by flourishing trade and a 
profusion of cultural performances 
including dramas, epic recitations and 
collective devotional singing. 

The Kumbha Mela, or ‘Pitcher Fair’, 
takes place every three years, rotating 
among its four designated sites in twelve- 
year cycles. Demographically, the full 
Kumbha Mela is spectacular and receives 
extensive international press coverage 
(Llewellyn 2001). In April 1998 about 10 
million pilgrims came to Haridvara in the 
course of the mela, which stretches over 
several weeks, with a few climactic 
moments for auspicious bathing when 
attendance surges. Nandan’s account of 
his work as a government servant respon- 
sible for keeping order and providing 
amenities for the January 2001 Kumbha 
at Prayaga (Allahabad) speaks of an 
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anticipated 30 million people bathing on 
the most auspicious dark moon day 
(Nandan 2002: 16). 

Melas exist on much more modest 
scales as ubiquitous elements of India’s 
rural religious landscape. Many regional 
shrines which are sleepy little places most 
of the year have their annual moments as 
lively and crowded centres of pilgrimage 
and trade. At some shrines smaller melas 
may occur as frequently as once or twice 
a month, on days that, according to the 
lunar calendar, are dedicated to a parti- 
cular deity. 

Pilgrimage sites are often located in 
spots of great natural beauty. Clean air, 
clear water and lush greenery are all 
attributes thought to be pleasing to deities 
as well as humans. Modern environmental 
activists draw on the mythology of sacred 
landscapes to inspire Hindu populations 
to adopt sustainable environmental prac- 
tices (Prime 1992). Various theological 
interpretations intersect with civil engi- 
neering strategies when activists tackle the 
nature of pollution on sacred ground and 
how to deal with it (Alley 2002; Haber- 
man 2000). 

Approaches to the study of Hindu 
pilgrimage 

Social scientists, religionists and Indolo- 
gists bring many different perspectives 
and questions to the study of Hindu pil- 
grimage, resulting in an illuminating array 
of descriptions and interpretations. We 
may usefully identify four aspects of 
pilgrimage which have particularly com- 
manded scholarly attention: (1) mytholo- 
gical origins of sacred sites and textual 
prescriptions for ritual practices; (2) sub- 
continental and regional pilgrimage net- 
works as cultural integrators; (3) sacred 
centres as nexuses where pilgrims, priests, 
world-renouncers and merchants all flour- 
ish and interact; and where varieties of 
artistic and religious expressive traditions 
and performances are concentrated; (4) 


pilgrims’ individual experiences and moti- 
vations at home, ‘on the road' and in tirthas. 
Few studies of pilgrimage limit themselves 
to only one of these dimensions and few 
cover all four equally. Many attend to one 
or two elements as central concerns, 
ignoring or merely touching on others. 

Mythological origins and textual 
prescriptions 

Mythic narratives surround every holy 
place, great or small, not only explaining 
the origins of its holiness, but often enu- 
merating the wonderful things that have 
happened there ever since these origins 
because of a persisting divine presence. 
Texts also proclaim cyclical auspicious 
astrological moments of a particular tlr- 
tha’s heightened grace-granting capacities. 
Studies that focus on scriptural charters 
and rules for pilgrimage may concentrate 
on Sanskrit sources or draw on regional, 
vernacular literatures as well. Many tex- 
tual studies are also ethnographic-ally 
grounded - Eck’s (1982) pathbreaking 
work on Banaras exemplifies this mixture. 

The priests with whom pilgrims interact 
in sacred places recount the major char- 
tering stories as part of the pilgrimage 
experience. To hear a priest recite the 
story of how a particular site gained its 
sacrality while present in that very loca- 
tion allows pilgrims to incorporate land- 
scapes of meaning into their personal 
lives through narrative. The same stories 
are generally available in one or more 
local vernacular languages in printed 
inexpensive pamphlets sold at stalls that 
line the walks leading to any sacred site of 
sufficient magnitude to support such 
business. Moreover, the same oral and 
written sources - priests and pamphlets - 
advise and instruct pilgrims on just what 
to do while visiting particular temples, 
shrines or named bathing sites on riv- 
erbanks. Every holy place, unless it is very 
tiny indeed, has multiple recommended 
activities. 
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At pan-Hindu pilgrimage centres, 
origin stories often involve the deeds of 
pan-Hindu deities: usually Visnu, Siva 
and the Goddess, although they are most 
likely known by regional names specific to 
a particular tlrtha. In Purl, for example, 
Visnu/Krsna is worshipped as Jagannath; 
in KasI Siva is Visvanath; in Madurai the 
Goddess is ‘fish-eyed’ Mlnaksl. Often the 
narratives surrounding any complex 
sacred site are themselves complex and 
multiple. KasI, the city of light, has many 
names and for each name there is a char- 
tering story (Eck 1982: 25-33). 

To take one relatively straightforward 
tale as an example of an origin myth 
reaching back to Sanskrit sources, con- 
sider the pan-Hindu holy city of Puskar 
in Rajasthan (Khanna 2003; Mishra 
1999). Puskar is famed for its lake, the 
only large body of fresh water in this arid 
region. It is also known for its unique 
dedication as the only pilgrimage place in 
India where the deity Brahma - important 
in myth and art but rarely worshipped - is 
considered the central presiding god. A 
streamlined version of the story of Pus- 
kar’s greatness ( Puskar mahatmya) as told 
in the Padma Purana goes as follows: 
Brahma decides to hold a sacrifice at the 
place where a lotus flower he is holding 
falls to earth. The flower creates divine 
waters where it strikes the ground; thus 
Puskar lake comes into being. The sacri- 
fice is readied, just at the time of the year 
when Puskar’s mela will henceforth be 
held annually. 

Problems arise because sacrificial 
rituals ideally should be performed by 
married couples and Brahma’s consort, 
Savitrl, is late arriving from heaven (she is 
waiting for some other goddesses to join 
her). So, the story goes, Brahma decides 
to marry any other girl who is handy, in 
order to commence the ritual before the 
astrologically fixed, supremely auspicious 
moment elapses. A local Gujar (cow- 
herding) girl is hurriedly purified for a 
hasty divine marriage by passing her 


through the body of a cow; she is renamed 
Gayatrl, from the word gay, for cow. 

After the ritual is more or less com- 
plete, Savitrl arrives and is furious. She 
delivers a series of curses upon all con- 
cerned, the most interesting one being 
that no one will worship Brahma any- 
where on earth except here in Puskar 
(which of course describes the way things 
really are). Savitrl then precipitately 
departs for a nearby hilltop. The long 
climb to Savitrfs elevated temple is an 
important excursion for Puskar pilgrims, 
especially women, usually after they have 
visited her estranged consort Brahma’s 
temple, centrally located in the flat part of 
town. Savitrfs darsana is said to ensure 
for any woman that her husband will 
outlive her, a conventional desire for every 
Hindu wife. Gayatrl also is enshrined on 
another hill. The entire city of Puskar is 
said to have over 400 temples. 

These events, stripped down to bare 
essentials, are only the opening episodes 
of a long and complex tale about Puskar’s 
significance as it has risen and fallen, been 
lost and rediscovered, over many cen- 
turies. The tale of Puskar’s greatness also 
charters the enormous crowds who des- 
cend every year upon Puskar mela. After 
the sacrifice had been accomplished, so a 
later episode instructs, Puskar became so 
holy that the worst sinners could get to 
heaven just by bathing there. Thus heaven 
suffered overcrowding and, worse still, the 
gods complained that mortals no longer 
had any reason to practise morality, since 
it had become so easy to get to heaven. 
Brahma therefore removed the tlrtha of 
Puskar from the earth to the sky, and 
decreed that it would only return to earth 
between the eleventh day of Karttik and 
the full moon - the period of Puskar 
mela. Even so, pilgrims visit Puskar year- 
round. 

Shulman (1980) and Feldhaus (1995) 
draw on Sanskrit as well as vernacular 
mahatmyas and sthala puranas from Tamil 
and Marathi, respectively, to explore 
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regional pilgrimage mythology. Shulman 
describes the origins and miracles of 
sacred places in Tamil Nadu and points 
to some pervasive themes, echoing Pus- 
kar’s, of ritual sacrifice and of deities' 
marital unions. Feldhaus explores those 
texts praising holy places along sacred 
rivers in Maharashtra to highlight motifs 
of femininity, agricultural plenty, natural 
abundance (fish) and human fertility. 
Feldhaus unites her textual work with 
ethnographic observations and oral tradi- 
tions to show how narratives about places 
and the miracles they promise (or the 
disasters they threaten) are meaningful 
elements integrated into individual life 
histories. 

Subcontinental and regional pilgrimage 
networks as cultural integrators 

Bhardwaj, a cultural geographer, also 
unites fieldwork with textual sources to 
look at multiple spatial aspects of pil- 
grimage in his classic study Hindu Places 
of Pilgrimage in India (1973). Bhardwaj 
suggests that the ‘tour of the sacred fords’ 
as depicted in the epic Mahabharata pro- 
vides ‘a clockwise circular pilgrimage of 
India (Bhardwaj 1973: 42; emphasis his). 
That is, in a period when India had no 
existence as a unified political entity, pil- 
grimage routes made it a religio-cultural 
entity. Thirty years after Bhardwaj, cul- 
tural geographers fruitfully continue to 
explore the relation between pilgrimage 
routes described in texts and those that 
can be mapped on the ground. Singh and 
Khan draw on epic and puranic sources 
to pose some analogies between cosmolo- 
gical vision and the establishment of a 
‘moral landscape’ on earth (2002: 1-65). 

Just as an idea of subcontinental unity 
might emerge from pan-Hindu journeys, 
regional consciousness is created by 
regional pilgrimage practices. 

Feldhaus calls the Hindu penchant to 
create numbered sets of pilgrimage centres 
an ‘arithmetic of Place’ and points to the 


ways such arithmetic works at the pan- 
Hindu level (Feldhaus 2003: 127). In 
Maharashtra she sees ‘connected places’, 
also in sets, as sources of regional con- 
sciousness. Networks of trade were often 
congruent with networks of pilgrimage. 
Historians Sen (1998: 32-38) and Yang 
(1998: 112-60) provide richly documented 
historical accounts of the links between 
commerce, religious journeys and fairs in 
North India in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

Sacred centres 

Major pilgrimage sites are always centres 
of ritual action. To some degree they are 
equally centres of commerce and art; of 
political manoeuvres and spiritual 
instruction. While pilgrimage is para- 
digmatically a householder’s practice, 
holy places are magnets for holy persons, 
and have been since ancient times. World- 
renouncers are highly visible in most tlr- 
thas, residing permanently, temporarily or 
intermittently in spiritual retreats, called 
asramas. Sometimes encounters with 
renouncers may be a major element in a 
householder's pilgrimage. Such perso- 
nages may deliver teachings and promise 
blessings, but often merely the sight (dar- 
sana) of them is considered a spiritual 
benefit for pilgrims, in the same fashion 
as is the sight of a deity’s image. The 
Kumbha Melas are famous occasions for 
world-renouncers from various sects and 
localities all over India and Nepal to 
assemble in one place. These holy per- 
sons, with their matted hair, ash-smeared 
skin and sectarian markings, as well as 
the religious discourses and general bles- 
sings they deliver, are a major attraction 
of the Kumbha for Indian Hindus and 
also for foreign seekers (Hausner 2007). 

Hausner’s recent research uses ethno- 
graphic and textual sources to consider 
the nature of the relationship between 
wandering renouncers and the holy 
places where they may temporarily, or 
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permanently, reside. Khandelwal’s study 
(2004) of women renouncers in asramas 
located near the pilgrimage centre of 
Haridvara illuminates gendered aspects of 
world renunciation in relation to spiritual 
and physical journeys. Widows sometimes 
move to spiritual retreats in pilgrimage 
centres motivated by a desire for a spiri- 
tually focused life similar to renunciation 
and sometimes are encouraged to go by 
relatives who do not wish to support them. 

Pilgrims needs priests to perform 
rituals on their behalf. At a subtler level, 
but one several scholars have explored, 
pilgrims wish through meritorious gift- 
giving to ritual experts and beggars to 
spend money for the benefit of their souls 
(Gold 1988; Parry 1994). Often the var- 
ious services provided to pilgrims are 
highly institutionalised in pilgrimage cen- 
tres, and the right to perform them is 
divided and inherited within priestly 
families. Pilgrims also need to purchase 
offerings, not to mention fulfil their own 
bodily needs while on pilgrimage, which 
leads to flourishing businesses not directly 
connected with ritual in pilgrimage towns. 

Parry (1994) and van der Veer (1988) 
present ethnographic studies of priests 
and of interactions between priests and 
pilgrims in the important North Indian 
pilgrimage centres of Ayodhya and Var- 
anasi, respectively. Van der Veer's work 
deals with an institutionalised monastic 
group, the Ramanandi sadhus, as well as 
with householder brahmana pilgrimage 
priests. Both treat the intersection of reli- 
gion and business in the work of priestly 
experts who guide pilgrims through cru- 
cial ritual moves, extracting both fees and 
gifts from them. Van der Veer tends to 
focus more on chronicling the political 
and economic jostlings of priestly linea- 
ges, while Parry tries to integrate the 
transactional aspects of priestly life with 
moral and cosmological meanings. 

Pilgrimage centres are often centres of 
artistic production. Sometimes particular 
styles of art are associated with particular 
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holy cities. For example, large paintings 
based on Krsna mythology called pich- 
vals are traditionally produced only in 
Nathdvara, a town sacred to Sri NathjI, 
whose distinctive stone icon appears in 
some but not all of these paintings (Lyons 
2004). Theatrical traditions also flourish 
in sacred cities, especially those dedicated 
to Rama and Krsna. The lives of those 
deities are staged in performances where 
entertainment and religious instruction 
fluidly merge. Hein’s Miracle Plays of 
Mathura (1972) and Hawley’s At Play 
with Krishna (1981) are classic studies of 
the theatre of pilgrimage. Although Var- 
anasi is often thought of as Siva’s tlrtha, 
it also has a grand Ram Lila tradition 
(Hess 1983; Schechner 1985: 151-212). 

Pilgrimage intermingles deeply with a 
given territory’s political economy (Bal- 
zani 2001; Sax 1991). The temple of 
Jagannath Purl in Orissa offers a fasci- 
nating case of divinity, kingship and 
regional politics in mutual construction, 
as Banerjee Dube's (2001) finely docu- 
mented historical study reveals. 

Intense religious emotions connected 
with sacred place are subject to unscru- 
pulous manipulation for political ends, as 
ongoing conflict surrounding the pilgrim- 
age centre of Ayodhya demonstrates. On 6 
December 1992 militant Hindus destroyed 
a mosque in Ayodhya which they claimed 
had been constructed centuries ago at the 
very spot where Rama was born. Engaged 
scholars have attempted to trace histori- 
cally and to comprehend analytically the 
causality of conflict still haunting Ayod- 
hya (Dube 2004: 164-76; Nandy et al. 
1997; Pandey 1993). 

Conflict and destruction are not by any 
means the normal outcome when Hindu 
pilgrims’ destinations overlap with those 
belonging to other religious traditions. 
Recent work has focused on sacred places 
in India characterised by many centuries 
of harmonious interactions and peacefully 
shared among different religious commu- 
nities (Roy Burman 2002; Sikand 2003). 
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Pilgrims’ experiences and 
motivations 

Every aspect of Hindu pilgrimage already 
discussed contributes to pilgrims’ motiva- 
tions to travel and their experiences while 
journeying. Mythic charters, of course, 
promise the blessings that attract pilgrims 
and guide them on their way. The existence 
of networks defining sacred geographies 
influences where and how pilgrims travel. 
While in sacred centres, pilgrims interact 
with priests, renouncers, vendors and 
artists in many different fashions, often 
taking home with them some tangible 
product of the places visited as a mem- 
ento, along with oral stories and intangi- 
ble inner experiences. 

It is difficult to study pilgrimage 
experience without participating in it to 
some degree; hence academics who study 
pilgrimage often produce accounts that 
are more evocative and literary than most 
social-scientific or religio-historical writ- 
ings. These hybrid products combine ana- 
lysis with a personal voice. One of the 
earliest pilgrimage experience accounts 
which perhaps provided a model for many 
that followed is Irawati Karve’s “‘On the 
Road”: A Maharashtrian Pilgrimage’ 
(1988), published originally in Marathi in 
1951 and in English in 1962. Karve 
(1905-70) was an anthropologist, edu- 
cated in Germany, whose other publica- 
tions include far more traditional works 
on kinship and social structure, as well as 
some more purely literary endeavours. 
Her pilgrimage piece uniquely unites 
deeply personal reflections with a socio- 
logical perspective. The foot pilgrimage to 
Pandharpur in which Karve participated 
has been a favourite subject for authors 
interested in Hindu pilgrimage (Mokashi 
1987; Stanley 1992; Vaudeville 1999: 
199-220). 

Another classic ethnographic study is 
Daniel’s brilliantly rendered narrative and 
semiotic analysis of his participation in 
another famous annual foot pilgrimage - 


this one to the shrine of Lord Ayyapan at 
Sabari Malai in Kerala. The Sabari Malai 
pilgrimage is one in which the ritual 
seems deliberately designed to dissolve 
separate identities, as pilgrims all take on 
a single name and share intense physical 
hardship, achieving at the journey’s end a 
near ecstatic sense of union (Daniel 1984: 
245-87; Sekar 1992). 

Gold (1988), Haberman (1994) and Sax 
(1991) all travelled with pilgrims and par- 
ticipated in pilgrimage rituals; each brings 
to life diverse landscapes, routes, rituals, 
mythologies and motivations. Sax 
describes a Himalayan region where the 
goddess NandadevI lives as the moun- 
tain’s daughter and her devotees partici- 
pate with her when she journeys, in 
palanquins, from her natal village to the 
mountaintop home of her husband, Lord 
Siva. Haberman describes his participa- 
tion in the Ban-Yatra, an annual, 200- 
mile circuit of the landscape of Krsna’s 
enchanted childhood and youth, in an 
account that fluidly merges personal 
experience, historical context and mytho- 
logical narrative. Gold describes three 
types of pilgrimage originating from a 
Rajasthan village, and the ways pilgrims 
link these journeys with different visions 
of what happens to the human soul after 
death. Focused on pilgrimage as a round 
trip. Gold’s study includes rituals of 
departure and return and the ways pil- 
grims share the fruits of their journeys 
with those who remained behind. 

Practices, themes and meanings in 
Hindu pilgrimage 

A few persistent and pervasive themes 
emerge from the rich and diverse scholar- 
ship on Hindu pilgrimage and the multi- 
faceted nature of pilgrimage experience: 

1 Pilgrimage often effects a sense of uni- 
fied geographic, cultural and religious 
identity, whether on subcontinental or 
regional scales. 
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2 Pilgrimage characteristically combines 
worldly and spiritual aims and experi- 
ences. At a broad level, tlrthas are 
centres for commerce as well as places 
where the ultimate human aim is 
attainable. They are equally sites where 
ritual and art unite to create vivid, 
sensuous experiences beyond the 
everyday. 

3 Pilgrimage is related to death in multi- 
ple ways. One major motivation for 
Hindu pilgrimage, chartered in San- 
skrit texts, is to perform rituals on 
behalf of recently deceased kin as well 
as to make offerings to collective 
ancestors. Pilgrimage is most often 
undertaken in old age; it prepares the 
soul for a more permanent removal 
from home, whether this is thought of 
as death itself or as a detached mode 
of life appropriate to the elderly. 

4 Pilgrimage is associated with world- 
renunciation in multiple ways. 
Renouncers wander; renouncers often 
wander to holy places, where pilgrims 
encounter them, seeking their blessings 
and teachings. While on the road, pil- 
grims often emulate renouncers by 
undertaking ascetic practices, includ- 
ing limited diets and celibacy. 

5 Tales of deities are embodied in land- 
scapes of meaning; pilgrims’ journeys 
are expressions of devotion and offer 
unique access to gods and goddesses 
through physical participation in their 
biographies. Because the mythic land- 
scape of pilgrimage is also a geological 
and biophysical landscape, environ- 
mental themes in the late twentieth 
and early twenty-first century have 
intersected with pilgrimage - whether 
it is concern to redress the deforesta- 
tion of Krsna’s childhood home or 
prevent industrial and sewage pollu- 
tion of the eternally pure Ganges river. 

6 Although recent political events have 
shown that sacred places can be sites 
of violent conflict, throughout India’s 
long history of religious pluralism 


many sacred places have been peace- 
fully shared by devotees from different 
traditions. 

7 Pilgrimage may be internalised as a 
quest for virtues or enlightenment. For 
example, truthfulness, patience, self- 
restraint, compassion and chastity are 
all proclaimed as tlrthas in which a 
person may metaphorically bathe. 
Simultaneously, the value of travel to 
sacred sites, baths in holy rivers and 
the performance of ritual actions at 
auspicious times and places have 
endured throughout millennia of 
Hindu thought. 

See also: Agnihotra; Asram(a) (religious 
community); Ayodhya; Ayyapan; Brahma; 
Brahmanas; Buddhism, Relationship with 
Hinduism; Calendar; Cidambaram; Dana; 
Darsana; Diaspora; Drama; Ecology; 
Ganga; Gaya; Gayatrl; Haridvara; Indra; 
Jagannatha; Jyotisa; Kane, Pandurang 
Vaman; Krsna; Kumbha Mela; Madurai; 
Mahabharata; MlnaksI; Moksa; Nasik; 
Prayaga; Puranas; Raja; Rama; Sacred 
animals; Sacred geography; Sadhu; Sai- 
vism; Sakti; Samhita; Sanmyasa; Samsara; 
Sankara; Satl; Sraddha; Tapas; UjjayinI; 
Vedic pantheon; Vivaha; Vrndavana; 
Widowhood; Yoga 

Ann Grodzins Gold 
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TRANSCENDENTAL 
MEDITATION/ 
INTERNATIONAL TM 
SOCIETY 

Founded by Maharishi Mahesh Yogi (b. 
1911? or 1918?), the Transcendental 
Meditation (TM) organisation began 1957 
in Madras as the Spiritual Regeneration 
Movement. After being brought to the 
USA it became the American Foundation 
for the Science of Creative Intelligence in 
the USA, with two main wings: the 
International Meditation Society - tar- 
geted at the public - and the Students 
International Meditation Society (SIMS). 

The TM technique is a form of Raja 
Yoga, which aims to promote ‘knowledge- 


based action’ which will bring the world 
to perfection. Derived from Patanjali’s 
Yogasutras, it seeks to combine his three 
methods: dharana (concentrating one’s 
attention), dhyana (meditation) and 
samadhi (final rest, consciousness of the 
transcendent). Its declared aim is to recon- 
cile the ‘inner Absolute’ and the ‘physical 
world’, a power taught by Pataiijali but 
lost through time. In modifying Patanja- 
li’s techniques, the Maharishi has parti- 
cularly the grhastha (householder) in 
mind, rather than monastics. TM thus 
offers pragmatic benefits, including better 
health, increased efficiency, improved 
relaxation, reduced effects of ageing and 
an improved ability to cope with life’s 
problems. This is reportedly achieved 
through the reduction of the metabolic 
rate during meditation. 

The practice involves the use of a 
mantra, which is given at an initiation 
ceremony, to be used by the student for 
two twenty-minute periods each day. TM 
emphasises the importance of a teacher in 
transmitting the mantra, since the medi- 
tation is said to rely on the mantra’s 
‘sound vibration’, which can only be 
transmitted orally. There is a fee, said to 
be equivalent to a week’s typical wage, 
with reduced rates for those undergoing 
education. TM does not claim to be a 
religion, but a powerful life tool, the 
effects of which are scientifically verifi- 
able. TM refers to a number of scientific 
studies which appear to support its claims. 

Alleged benefits are societal as well as 
individual. In the 1970s the Maharishi 
began to teach the ‘one percent’ principle: 
if 1 per cent of a community practised 
TM, there would be fewer accidents, less 
crime, improved educational standards, 
better economic prosperity and various 
other benefits. On a global level, TM can 
help to contribute to world peace, since 
violence is said to be reduced where TM 
practice is concentrated. This societal 
effect is known as TM’s ‘field effect’ or 
‘Maharishi effect’. To attain such effects, 
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100 practitioners are needed in a population 
of 1 million, but proportionally fewer for 
larger populations. Later, the Maharishi 
taught that such effects were better 
accomplished by his ‘siddhis’, advanced 
spiritual powers which are practised col- 
lectively in designated centres, for exam- 
ple in Washington DC and the ‘Dome' in 
Skelmersdale, England. The ‘siddhi pro- 
gramme’, devised in 1976, involves ‘yogic 
flying’ and claims to afford increased 
paranormal powers, including the ability 
to levitate. Patanjali’s Yogasutras teach 
that there are fifty-two siddhis that 
accompany enlightenment. 

See also: Garhasthya; Maharishi Mahesh 
Yogi; Mantra; Patanjali; Raja Yoga; Sid- 
dha; Yogasutras 

George Chryssides 
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TRIKA 

See: Kashmiri Saivism 

TRIMURTI 

The word trimurti means ‘three forms’ 
and is essentially a theological concept 
developed probably after the beginning of 
the Christian era. It is used extensively in 
the Put anas (third century ce) and serves 
two functions. Initially, it systematises the 
three functions of creation, preservation 
and destruction of the universe around 
the gods Brahma, Visnu and Siva. Second, 
it enables the obscure neuter godhead 
Brahman to be manifested in physical form 
in these three gods. Usually, one of the 
three gods, with the exception of Brahma, 
is said to be the equivalent of Brahman, 
but takes the form of the three gods in 


order to enter the creation and perform 
the appropriate cosmogonic functions. 
The trimurti was never worshipped, though 
there do exist images of the individual 
gods in the three forms of the trimurti. 

See also: Brahma; Brahman; Puranas; 
Siva; Visnu 

Greg Bailey 
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TULASI 

TulasI, the basil plant, is revered as both a 
sacred plant and a goddess. TulasI is 
aligned with purifying, liberative values as 
well as auspicious worldly values. The 
Padma Parana, for example, claims that 
those whose dead bodies are burnt with 
TulasI wood are liberated from the effects 
of negative karma, and it praises all parts 
of the plant as capable of purifying sins. 
TulasI leaves are used in Ayurvedic medi- 
cine to treat illness and promote physical 
well-being, and food consumed with 
TulasI leaves is rendered suitable for con- 
sumption even by deities. TulasI is espe- 
cially important to Vaisnavas. Various 
Puranas portray TulasI as Visnu’s consort 
and a form of LaksmI, Visnu’s wife and 
goddess of auspiciousness, or Vrnda, a 
devoted wife of a powerful demon. Visnu 
breaks Vrnda’s chaste powers through 
deception in order to ensure divine defeat 
of Vrnda’s husband. In the autumn the 
TulasT-vivaha, Tulasl’s marriage to Visnu 
or Krsna, is performed in Hindu homes 
and temples all over India. 

See also: Ayurveda; Karma; Krsna; 

LaksmI, Sri; Pativrata and Patipar- 
amesvara; Tulasl-vivaha; Vaisnavism; Visnu 

Tracy Pintchman 
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TULASI- VIVAHA 

This ritual enacts the marriage of TulasI 
to Visnu or Krsna. TulasI, the basil plant, 
is also considered a goddess very dear to 
Visnu, and on this day she becomes his 
bride. The Tulasl-vivaha takes place on 
the eleventh or twelfth day of the bright 
half of the Hindu lunar month of Karttik 
(October-November) and marks the 
beginning of the Hindu marriage season 
in India. In many Hindu homes and tem- 
ples a full marriage rite is performed 
using a TulasI plant and an icon of Visnu 
or Krsna, and the celebration of the 
divine wedding may take place over sev- 
eral days, drawing to a close on the fif- 
teenth day of Karttik, the full moon that 
marks the end of the month. The Tulasl- 
vivaha is especially important to Hindu 
women, who may spend several days pre- 
paring for the wedding, singing wedding 
songs, gathering items to be used in the 
wedding and purchasing gifts for the 
divine couple. 

See also : Krsna; TulasI; Visnu; Vivaha 

Tracy Pintchman 

Further reading 

Narayan, Kirin. 1997. ‘Sprouting and Uproot- 
ing of Saili: The Story of the Sacred Tulsi in 
Kangra’. Manushi 102: 30-38. 


TULSIDAS(A) (1532-1623) 

The greatest of all Hindi poets, Tulsidas, 
was probably born at Soron, Banda dis- 
trict, in 1532 (although traditional hagio- 
graphies would, improbably, prefer 1503). 
Soon abandoned by his parents due to 
inauspicious astral conjunctions, he was 
eventually ‘adopted’ by the ascetic Nar- 


TULSlDAS(A) (1532-1623) 

hafldas, himself a disciple of Anantanand 
and therefore in the lineage (sampradaya) 
of the great reformer Ramananda (fif- 
teenth century), who preached a religion 
of devotion (bhakti) to members of all 
classes and both sexes. The first part of 
his life may have been spent in Rajapur, 
where he married Ratnavall and had a 
son who died early. Separated from his 
wife he then made a number of pil- 
grimages, lived for a while in Ayodhya, 
where he began, in 1574, his Hindi ver- 
sion of the Ramayana, which he finished 
in Varanasi, where he finally settled then 
died in 1623. 

With the exception of a single poem to 
Krsna, the Krsngitdvali, the entire output 
of Tulsidas is devoted to the cult of Ram 
(Sanskrit: Rama). However, the Git avail, 
Vinayapatrika, DohavalT and KavitavalT, 
major works as they may be, are put in 
the shade by the greatest masterpiece of 
Northern Indian vernacular poetry, the 
Ramacaritamanas (The Lake of the Life 
of Ram), justly esteemed as ‘the Bible of 
Northern India’. This structurally uneven 
poem in seven books was composed in a 
simple and flowing language, a branch of 
Eastern Hindi, the Braj Bhasa, which, at 
the time, was considered an uncouth 
medium and thus attracted the ire of the 
local scholars to its author. Far from the 
secular hero of Valmlki’s epic, the pre- 
valent medieval opinion made of Rama 
an incarnation (avatara) of Visnu and in 
Tulsidas’ poem all the characters, includ- 
ing the god’s foes, the Raksasas and their 
chief Ravana, are his devotees, all perfect 
beings even if under a curse. The lesson is 
that deliverance is at hand for everyone, 
as bhakti, loving devotion to God, is the 
surest path to salvation since it alone can 
ensure the defeat of Maya, the cosmic 
power of nescience. Ram is the master of 
Maya, personified and identified with his 
wife, Slta. Through her, the universe is 
created, in which beings are trapped in 
ignorance and ceaseless rebirths. In turn, 
for the devotee in whose heart God 
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dwells, divine grace will effect salvation, 
although those devoid of bhakti will be 
emancipated even in spite of themselves - 
the thoughtless utterance of God’s name 
is enough to trigger deliverance. Thus, 
Ram is the supreme Deity descended to 
earth for the salvation of humankind. 
The theology of Tulsidas is not an origi- 
nal one but a very effective and successful 
synthesis of a varied heritage of Hindu 
religious thought, firmly within the 
bounds of brahmanical orthodoxy and 
sealing in Northern India the process of 
integration of bhakti that Ramanuja had 
initiated in the South five centuries earlier. 
Composing the story of Ram in the ver- 
nacular, Tulsidas made theology acces- 
sible to the common people and their 
religiosity was recognised as valid by the 
orthodox. 

See also : Avatara; Ayodhya; Bhakti 

movement; Bhakti (as path); Brahmanism; 
Krsna; Languages; Maya; Raksasas; 
Rama; Ramananda; Ramanuja; Rama- 
yana; Ravana; Sampradaya; SIta; Tir- 
thayatra (Pilgrimage); Valmlki; Varanasi; 
Visnu 

Daniel Mariau 

Further reading 

Growse, F.S. 1978. The Ramayana of Tulsidas , 
rev. edn. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

TVASTR 

Demiurgic ‘fashioner’. Vedic craftsman- 
god. The celestial smith Tvastr’s epithet 
‘omniform’ is also the name of his son 
Visvarupa/Trisiras, a three-headed mon- 
ster, who is slain by Indra - suggesting 
the necessary shattering of stagnant 
totality or the cosmic void for divine 
growth and creation to occur. Indra’s 
hostility to Visvarupa, Varuna and Vrtra 
extends to Tvastr as well ( Rgveda 4.18.9- 
12), only here the opposition is framed as 
one chiefly over soma rights. As the 


husband or alter ego of Aditi (cf. Athar- 
vaveda 6.81.3), Tvastr is the presumed 
father of the Adityas, the asurian anti- 
gods inimical to the devas. Like the Greek 
Hephaistos, Tvastr is the maker of the 
gods’ weapons - in particular the invin- 
cible vajra or thunderbolt belonging to 
Indra. 

See also : Indra; Soma; Varuna; Vedic Pan- 
theon; Vedism 

Michael York 

TWICE BORN 

See: Dvija 

TYAGARAJA (1767-1847) 

Tyagaraja was a South Indian musician, 
poet and saint. He was born in Tiruvarur, 
in Tanjavur (Tanjore) district in Tamil 
Nadu, but his family soon moved to Tir- 
uvaiyaru, twenty miles (or thirty kilo- 
metres) to the north, where he spent 
nearly all his life. They were Telegu- 
speaking smarta brahmanas, devoted to 
Rama, to whom Tyagaraja’s songs are 
addressed. He was married, but became a 
samnyasin shortly before his death. Him- 
self an object of worship, he has been 
called an avatara of Narada, of Siva or of 
Valmlki. He composed some 600 songs in 
Telegu and fifty-one in Sanskrit (selected 
translations in Jackson 1991). The songs 
are called krti, literally meaning ‘making, 
composition’, a term which can have a 
general sense but here refers to a distinct 
poetic and musical form, having an open- 
ing which recurs as a refrain (pallavi), an 
elaboration of it (anupallavi) and one or 
more verses (carana). Besides devotion to 
Rama, with many mythological references 
to Rama and other foms of Visnu, his 
themes include music as an expression of 
the divine and the way to moksa. He 
became better known in the twentieth 
century (Jackson 1994) and is now cele- 
brated as one of the masters of Karnatak 
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music (in the context of music Karnatak, 
earlier spelt Carnatic, refers to South 
India as a whole, not just the Kannada- 
speaking region and state of Karnataka). 
Festivals, including puja to his image as 
well as performances of his songs, are 
held at Tiruvarur and Tiruvaiyaru, and also 
at over a hundred places in North Amer- 
ica, where he is a focus of regional loyalty 
and artistic endeavour (Hansen 1996). 

See also: Americas, Hindus in; Avatara; 
Brahmanas; Diaspora; Moksa; Music; 


Narada; Puja; Rama; Samnyasa; Siva; 

Smarta; Utsava; Valmlki; Visnu 

Dermot Killingley 

Further reading 

Hansen, Kathryn. 1996. ‘Peforming Identities: 
Tyagaraja Music Festivals in North Amer- 
ica’. South Asia Research 16: 155-74. 

Jackson, William James. 1991. Tyagaraja: Life 
and Lyrics. Madras: Oxford University 
Press. 

Jackson, William James. 1994. Tyagaraja and 
the Renewal of Tradition. Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass. 
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UDAYANA 

Udayana (eleventh century ce), who had 
the patronage of the king of Tirabhukti 
(modern Bihar) and a school in Mithila, 
is one of the most important philosophers 
in the development of Nyaya, the realist 
system of thought. 

In his Atmatattvaviveka (Discrimina- 
tion of the Reality of the Self), Udayana 
defended the existence of Atman (endur- 
ing or eternal soul) against the attack of 
Buddhist philosophers (who taught 
impermanence and thus denied a perma- 
nent soul or self). The conflict between 
the realist Nyaya and Buddhism had been 
longstanding. Udayana defended realism 
through the defence of atman. Udayana 
also defended theism, presented in the 
Nyayakusumanjali (Handful of Nyaya- 
Tree Flowers). He offered nine arguments 
for the existence of God. One relates to 
order and design - the world must have 
an efficient cause (God). Others relate to 
the Veda, the supply of motion to the 
atoms and so on. Udayana also studied 
Vaisesika and wrote a commentary on 
Prasastapada’s Padarthadharmasamgraha 


(Kiranavah), in which he discussed the 
problem of ‘class’ (varna). 

See also-. Atman; Buddhism, relationship 
with Hinduism; Nyaya; Padarthadharma- 
samgraha; Vaisesika; Varna; Veda 

Martin Ovens 

Further reading 

Swami Revi Tirtha (trans.). 1946. The Nyaya- 
kusumanjali of Udayanacarya. Adyar: Adyar 
Library. 

UDDALAKA ARUNI 

The son of Aruna, a Kurupancalas brah- 
mana, who, like his father, was a famed 
teacher of the Veda. He is referred to in 
the Satapatha Brdhmana, the Brhadar- 
anyaka Upanisad and the Chandogya 
Upanisad on a number of occasions. The 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (6.3,7) states 
that he was the teacher of Yajnavalkya. 
However, he is most well known for 
taking instruction from Pravahana Jaivali, 
a local raja, who initiates him into a 
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teaching that is described as never taught 
previously to brahmanas. The story and 
the teaching are described in the Brha- 
daranyaka Upanisad (6.2, 1-2) and occur 
after Uddalaka Aruni’s son, Svetaketu 
Aruneya, visits the settlement of the raja 
and is asked whether his father has fully 
instructed him. Svetaketu Aruneya replies 
in the affirmative but cannot answer five 
questions put to him by the king. Udda- 
laka Aruni cannot answer the same ques- 
tions on the return of his disgruntled son 
and goes to Pravahana Jaivali and 
formally requests to be accepted as a 
disciple. 

See also: Brahmana; Brahmanas; Raja; 
Upanisads; Veda; Yajnavalkya 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Stutley, Margaret and James Stutley (eds). 
1977. A Dictionary of Hinduism: Its 

Mythology, Folklore and Development 1500 
bc-ad 1500. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 

UJJAYINI 

The modern city of Ujjain, situated on 
the sacred river Sipra in the north-east 
Malwa region (ancient name: Avanti) of 
the modern Indian state of Madhya Pra- 
desh, lies a short distance southward from 
the celebrated ancient city of UjjayinI, 
which itself was originally known as 
Avantika. The ancient city (perhaps as 
old as 2000 bce) ranks among the seven 
traditional cities that grant its dwellers 
liberation (moksa) and has had several 
historical phases of importance in Hindu 
consciousness, stemming from its role in 
ancient lore up until the present day. The 
change of its name from Avantika to 
UjjayinI (‘city of victory’) has been linked 
with Lord Siva’s vanquishing of the 
demon Dusana at the behest of the 
Avanti inhabitants. The legend has it that 
Lord Siva then took permanent residence 


here at the renowned Mahakllesvara 
temple, site of one of the twelve jyo- 
tirlihgas. According to the Mahabhdrata, 
Lord Krsna and Sudama were educated 
in UjjayinI at the asrama of Rsi Sandl- 
pani. Known to the ancient Greeks as 
Ozene, the city was on the lucrative trade 
route between Mesopotamia and Egypt 
for centuries. The prosperity, beauty and 
overall auspicious nature of the city are 
alluded to in many Sanskrit works, 
including Sudraka’s play Mrcchakatika 
and the famous short poem Meghaduta 
by master poet Kalidasa, who himself 
may have been a resident of the city at 
some point. Aside from its connection 
with King Vikramarka, whose name 
marks the beginning of an oft-used era of 
time-keeping in India (vikrama samvat) at 
the year 57 bce, and King Candragupta II 
(aka Vikramaditya), who ruled in UjjayinI 
during the fifth century, UjjayinI has been 
a centre for many political regimes 
throughout history. It has continued to be 
a centre for Sanskrit learning for at least 
the last millennia and still remains 
important for Hindu astronomers and 
geographers, who consider the city to run 
through the first meridian used to calcu- 
late longitude; Jaipuri king Jai Singh built 
a Veda Sala (still active) here in 1730 to 
facilitate astronomical research. Today, 
UjjayinI remains as one of the four loci 
for the Kumbha Mela, a massive gather- 
ing of pilgrims and holy men, and an 
important centre for traditional arts and 
literature. 

See also : Asram(a) (religious community); 
Drama; Jyotisa; Kalidasa; Kumbha Mela; 
Languages; Moksa; Poetry; Siva 

Deven M. Patel 

Further reading 

Bhardwaj, Surinder Mohan. 1983. Hindu 
Places of Pilgrimage in India: A Study in 
Cultural Geography. Berkeley, CA: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 
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UMA 

Uma is an alternative name or an appel- 
lation of the goddess Parvatl favoured in 
several of the Puranas. Although uncer- 
tain in translation, the name signifies the 
‘splendour’ or ‘light’ of Parvatl. Referred 
to first in the Kena Upanisad as Uma 
Haimavatl, daughter of the Himalayas, 
she is presented as fulfilling a particularly 
important role by channelling informa- 
tion between the absolute reality of Brah- 
man and the gods (Kinsley 1988: 36). 
Through her later identification with Par- 
vatl, Uma is a wife of Siva and a goddess 
who manifests a range of maternal char- 
acteristics. She is a model of the female 
householder ideal, but also a goddess who 
can emanate violent and combative god- 
desses such as Durga and Kali. 

See also : Brahman; Durga; Garhasthya; 
Himalayas; Kali and Candl; Parvatl; Pur- 
anas; Siva; Upanisads 

Paul Reid-Bowen 

Further reading 

Kinsley, D. 1988. Hindu Goddesses: Visions of 
the Divine Feminine in the Hindu Religious 
Tradition. Berkeley, CA: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 

UMAPATI SIVACARYA 

An early fourteenth-century devotee and 
scholar of Saiva Siddhanta who is regar- 
ded in that tradition as the fourth in the 
lineage of the Tirukkayilaya parampara 
succeeding Arulnandi, who in turn had 
developed the systematisation begun by 
Meykantar. He was born and raised in 
the Cidambaram Nataraja temple and 
performed the rituals to the deities blend- 
ing both Vedic and Agamic conventions 
but also took regular Saivite initiation 
from Maraijnana-Sambandhar, whose 
descendants at Cidambaram still revere 
him as an illustrious predecessor. Very 
little is known about his life outside 


hagiographical accounts contained in the 
traditional biographies found in the 
Pdrthavanamdhdtyma and the Umdpativi- 
jaya, both written in Sanskrit. These 
works refer to miracle stories in the 
vicinity of Cidambaram and refer to him 
alternatively as Umapati Sivam, Uma- 
pati Devar and occasionally Kor- 
ravangudi Umapati Sivam. It is by his 
works that he is best known. In the 
Sivapiralcasam (The Light of Siva) he fur- 
ther developed the exposition of Saiva 
Siddhanta begun in Arulnandi’s and 
Meykantar’s standard works. In the San- 
kalpanirakaranam (The Repudiation of 
Doubts) he refuted the movements who 
were opposed to the doctrines of the 
Siddhanta, especially those who denied 
the superiority of the strict non-dualism 
espoused by the school. He also wrote 
on the topic of grace in four treatises, a 
popular anthology of the Agamas with 
commentary entitled the Sataratnasan- 
graha (Collection of a Hundred Gems) 
and a commentary on the Pauskara 
Agama. 

See also : Cidambaram; Meykantar; Para- 
mpara; Sacred texts; Saiva Siddhanta; Sai- 
vism 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Janaki, S.S. (ed). 1996. Sri Umapati Sivdcdrya: 
His Life, Works and Contribution to Saivism. 
Chennai: Kuppuswami Sastri Research 

Institute. 


UNTOUCHABLES 

See: Dalits 


UPANAYANA 

Receiving the Sacred Thread (yajnopa- 
vlta). The upanayana or initiation into 
the status of the ‘twice-born’ (dvija) is the 
most important of the Hindu samskaras, 
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or rites of passage. The word upanayana 
means literally ‘leading or taking near’, 
which indicates taking the young boy near 
to the teacher (guru) for instruction or 
introducing the boy to the life of celibate 
studentship (brahmacarya). In common 
parlance this is known as the ‘thread 
ceremony’, indicating the receipt of the 
sacred thread (yajnopavita), one of the most 
important and unquestionably the most 
visible of the many elements of this com- 
plex ritual. The sacred thread consists of 
three strands, each consisting of three 
cotton threads, knotted together in one 
place, which are to be worn at all times by 
the initiate. Normally it is to be looped 
over the left shoulder and under the right 
arm (upavlta), indicating activity in the 
service of the gods. This is to be reversed 
(praclnavlta) when performing rites for 
deceased ancestors (antyesti or sraddha). 
The third position for it is looped around 
the neck and over the chest, where it is 
secured with both thumbs in the region of 
the heart (nivlta). This form is employed 
during water offerings to sages (rsi-tar- 
pana), sexual intercourse, samskaras of 
one’s children except when lire ritual 
(homa) is performed, going to the toilet 
or carrying a corpse. 

As indicated, the individual initiated 
becomes a member of the twice-born, 
enabling him to perform and otherwise 
participate in a large number of Sanskritic 
rituals; indeed, the upanayana has 
become the most characteristic marker of 
brahmanical culture. It is restricted to 
members of the three upper classes 
(varna): brahmanas (priests and educa- 
tors), who should undergo upanayana at 
eight years of age; ksatriyas (ruling classes 
and warriors), who should receive the 
upanayana at age 11; and vaisyas (mer- 
cantile classes), who should take this 
initiation at age 12. However, historically 
there has been a great deal of flexibility, 
as children as young as 5 have received 
the upanayana and adults as old as 24, 
depending on the type of education given. 


Ordinarily girls were excluded, including 
by Manu. However, certain texts, notably 
the Harfta Dharmasutra (quoted in the 
Smrticandrika), permit girls who may be 
students of sacred lore (brahmavadinl) to 
undergo the upanayana at age 8 and 
study the Veda up to puberty. 

The ceremony begins with the child 
taking a ritual bath. Then he dresses as 
an ascetic and appears before his teacher 
(guru, acarya), who presents him with a 
new upper garment, a staff and his sacred 
thread. The initiate then is instructed in 
the recitation of the Gayatrl mantra 
(Rgveda 3.62.10) and the basic elements 
of the samdhya rituals, to be performed 
twice or thrice daily from then on. The 
student was then instructed in care of the 
sacred fire (agniparicaya) and the correct 
method of begging for alms (bhiksa), which 
was a regular feature of studentship regard- 
less of the means of the student’s family. 

In recent historical times, the upa- 
nayana has been performed only by 
orthodox Hindus and, with few excep- 
tions, only by members of the brahmana 
varna. The initiate then is instructed in 
the recitation of the Gayatrl mantra 
(Rgveda 3.62.10) and the basic elements 
of the samdhya rituals, the obligatory 
offerings of water accompanied by 
mantra recitation that are to be to be 
performed twice or thrice daily from then 
on, at the ‘junctures’ (samdhya), viz. 
dawn, dusk and (optionally) midday. 

See also-. Acarya; Agnihotra; Antyesti; 
Brahmacarya; Brahmanas; Dharmasastras; 
Dharmasutras; Dvija; Gayatrl Mantra; 
Guru; Mantra; Manu; Rsi; Samnyasa; 
Samskara; Sraddha; Varna; Veda; 
Women’s education 

Frederick M. Smith 

Further reading 

Kane, P.V. 1974. History of Dharmasastra, 2nd 
edn, vol. 2, pt 1. Poona: Bhanarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, 268-314. 
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Pandey, R.J. 1969. Hindu Samskaras. Delhi: 

Motilal Banarsidass, 1 1 1-40. 

UPANISADS 

The Upanisads are among the most sig- 
nificant sacred texts of India, embodying 
ideas about the nature of the individual 
and of the universe which have remained 
central to the philosophy of Hinduism. 

The word upanisad (from Sanskrit upa- 
ni-sad-, ‘to sit down close to’), has tradi- 
tionally been taken to mean ‘a session of 
teaching’, referring to the student sitting 
at the guru’s feet. Recently, this inter- 
pretation has been questioned. Within the 
texts themselves the word upanisad gen- 
erally seems to be used for a secret inner 
name or meaning, or sometimes for a 
hidden correspondence (bandhuta, or kin- 
ship), e.g. between macrocosm or micro- 
cosm (Olivelle 1996: 303). In practice 
there is a considerable overlap between 
these concepts. The texts known as Upa- 
nisads are indeed often based around one 
or more sessions of teaching, though not 
always between people who are in a 
formal teaching relationship. Frequently, 
too, the content of the teaching involves 
the revelation of a hidden name or corre- 
spondence, and these revelations are 
indeed intended to be confidential. ‘One 
should not teach this to anybody who is 
not a son or a student’, says the Brhadar- 
anyaka of a powerful piece of ritual 
(Brhadaranyaka 6.3.12), and much the 
same is said of the whole of teaching of 
the Svetasvatara (6.22). So it appears that, 
from an early date, the word upanisad, 
whatever its original sense, was capable of 
bearing all these shades of meaning. 

There are several hundred works called 
Upanisads, composed in Sanskrit over a 
number of centuries. The traditional 
number is 108, but not all lists include the 
same 108. J.L. Shastri’s collection (Shastri 
1970) contains 188. But the term is pri- 
marily used for a series of some twelve to 
fourteen ‘principal’ or ‘major’ Upanisads, 


generally accepted by Hindus as having 
the status of sruti. Those more or less 
universally accepted are the Isa (or Isava- 
sya), Brhadaranyaka, Chandogya, Taittir- 
Tya, Aitareya, KausTtakT, Kena, Katha, 
Svetasvatara, Mundaka, Prasna and 
Mandukya Upanisads'. all of these but the 
KausTtakT have commentaries by Sankara, 
who, however, referred to the KausTtakT 
(among others) without writing a com- 
mentary on it. In addition many would 
include the Maitrl (Maitrayana/Mai- 
trayanTya) and/or the Mahdndrdyana 
among the ‘principal’ group. (The names 
of the Upanisads often vary slightly in 
form and spelling.) 

The Upanisads are regarded as the cul- 
minating part or end of the Veda (hence 
‘Vedanta’), completing the sequence of 
Samhitd, Brahmana and Aranyaka. The 
earliest of them, at least, must have been 
composed and transmitted orally: in the 
context of Hindu sacred texts, the words 
‘text’ and ‘literature’ are not restricted to 
something written down. The act of 
memorising them is still regarded as a 
meritorious act, and many Hindus, espe- 
cially those interested in Vedanta, know 
portions of them by heart. 

The composition of the Upanisads is 
traditionally attributed to the ancient 
sages whose teachings are recounted 
within the texts themselves. Some of these 
sages, such as Yajnavalkya in the Brha- 
daranyaka and Uddalaka Aruni in the 
Chandogya, come across as vivid person- 
alities. Of others we learn next to nothing: 
Svetasvatara, for example, seems not to 
be known apart from one mention in the 
Upanisad to which he gave his name. 

Dating the Upanisads 

As with so many ancient Indian texts, the 
date of the Upanisads is debatable, and 
the matter has been complicated in recent 
years by nationalistic imperatives to date 
all developments in South Asia earlier 
than their equivalents elsewhere in the 
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world. There is little archaeological evi- 
dence with a direct bearing on this 
subject: none of the kings or leaders 
mentioned in the Upanisads seems to have 
left us coins or inscriptions, though one 
of the names, Ajatasatru, is mentioned 
independently elsewhere, in early Bud- 
dhist literature. The most that can be said 
is that the material culture described in 
the early Upanisads appears fully compa- 
tible with what is known of the city-based 
culture of the sixth to fifth centuries bce, 
and is very different from the pastoral 
way of life that forms the background to 
the Vedic hymns (Roebuck 2000: xxxix). 

The usual academic view, which places 
the Samhitas around 1500-1000 bce and 
the Brahmanas from 1000 bce on, would 
date the principal Upanisads over a period 
of centuries from about 700 bce (for the 
early prose Upanisads) to near the begin- 
ning of the Common Era (for the Man- 
dukya and Prasna) and perhaps even later 
for parts of the MaitrT, which seems to 
refer to astronomical concepts that were 
probably not known before the second 
century of the Common Era. MaitrT 6.14 
seems to refer to the twelve-sign zodiac, 
and to the navamsas - ninths of signs, 
which are also quarters of naksatras 
(lunar mansions) - which reconciled the 
imported zodiac with the indigenous 
system of twenty-seven lunar mansions. 
This would place the passage in Pingree’s 
‘Greco-Babylonian period, c.200 400 ce 
(Pingree 1981: 9.10-11). The mention of 
Ketu alongside Sani and Rahu in 7.6 
seems to belong to an even later period, 
but could so easily have been interpolated 
that it probably has little bearing on the 
dating of the rest of the text. 

It is relatively easy to place the Upani- 
sads in a plausible order of composition 
among themselves. The Brhadaranyaka 
and Chandogya are generally agreed to be 
the oldest, followed by the Taittiriya, 
Aitareya and KausTtakT. All are mainly in 
prose, with verse for passages of summary 
or for heightened moments of teaching: 


all maintain a close connection with the 
earlier Vedic material and the ritual of the 
sacrifice (yajna). Both the Brhadaranyaka 
and Chandogya seem to share concerns 
with the early Buddhist texts of the Pali 
Canon, and can even be seen as having a 
debate with them (and among themselves) 
about the nature of the universe and the 
nature and place within it of the human 
individual (Gombrich 1990). 

The Kena, Mahdndrdyana, Katha, Sve- 
tdsvatara and Mundaka seem to form a 
second group. The Kena and Mahdndr- 
dyana are in a mixture of verse and prose, 
the others almost entirely in verse. The 
latter three share verses among them- 
selves, while the Katha and Svetasvatara 
also share verses with the BhagavadgTta. 
Many scholars would also place the Isa in 
this group, though in view of its short 
length and the large number of verses it 
shares with the Brhadaranyaka it is very 
hard to date, and could equally well be 
placed in the early group. 

The Prasna , Mandukya and MaitrT 
return to the mainly prose format of the 
early Upanisads, but contain ideas that 
seem to be later, for example in their 
understanding of the sacred syllable Oni, 
which they analyse into its individual 
sounds, each with its own symbolism. The 
MaitrT, in particular, shows clear signs of 
having been composed in written form, 
though drawing upon a body of much 
earlier oral material, including a Brah- 
mana- like core that bears a clear relation 
to the TaittirTya. The terminology of what 
are presumed to be the later passages 
shows influence from, and reaction 
against, Buddhism (von Buitenen 1962: 
6-7 disputes the extent of this, but see 
also Ranade and Belvalkar 1927: 124-30). 

So perhaps we can place the composi- 
tion of the early prose Upanisads around 
700-400 bce (though all containing some 
material that is considerably earlier); the 
verse Upanisads around 400 to 200 bce; 
and the Mandukya and Prasna shortly 
before the beginning of the Common Era. 
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The Maitri as we have it may date from as 
late as the second or third century ce. But 
the whole matter remains highly spec- 
ulative. For those who regard the Upani- 
sads as sruti, the date is perhaps 
irrelevant, since the teachings contained 
in them are viewed as beyond human 
origin and not tied to a particular period 
of history. 

The ‘later’ or ‘minor’ Upanisads include 
the Yoga Upanisads, Samnyasa Upanisads 
and sectarian Vaisnava, Saiva and Sakta 
Upanisads, dedicated to particular deities. 
(These categories appear not to be origi- 
nal, but to have been given for con- 
venience by later scholars.) The latter 
groups tend to contain strong devotional 
and/or Tantric elements. Most accessible 
in translation are the Samnyasa (‘renun- 
ciation’) Upanisads, twenty texts on the 
way of life proper to renunciants (Olivelle 
1992). On internal evidence, these seem to 
have been composed over a period from 
early in the Common Era to around the 
twelfth century ce (Olivelle 1992: 10-11). 
The Upanisad as a category of texts 
clearly proved very durable, and there are 
examples which reflect most of the move- 
ments of Hindu religious history, with 
works of that title still being composed 
into the latter half of the last millennium. 
These later Upanisads would not generally 
be regarded as sruti, except by followers 
of the particular sects for which they were 
composed. 

It is worth noting that the Bhagavadgita 
is sometimes called the ‘ BhagavadgTta 
Upanisad ’, based as it is around a series 
of confidential teachings imparted by 
Krsna to Arjuna. 

Background 

Each Upanisad is assigned to one of the 
four Samhitas, and often to a specific line 
of learned priests who handed on the tra- 
dition of that Veda. In the case of the 
early group of Upanisads, the relationship 
with the earlier strata of the tradition is 


generally a close one, often with a con- 
siderable overlap in content. For example, 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad is, as its 
name applies, an Aranyaka as well as an 
Upanisad: it shares many chapters with 
the Satapatha Brahmana of the Yajurveda. 
The Chandogya, as befits a Samaveda text, 
is much concerned with the symbolism of 
the Udgltha, the chanting by the udgatr 
priest at the sacrifice. The Taittiriya and 
Aitareya form part of the Taittiriya and 
Aitareya Aranyakas, respectively, and are 
attached to the Brahmanas of the same 
name. The Isa, uniquely, actually forms 
part of the Samhitd of its Veda. 

In the case of the middle period Upa- 
nisads, the connection may be looser. The 
famous frame story of the Katha, telling 
how the boy Naciketas came to receive 
teaching from Death himself, is expanded 
and reinterpreted from a passage in the 
Taittiriya Brahmana (3.9.8); but the 
Mahandrayana and S vetasvatara, assigned 
to the same lineage, appear not to show 
any special closeness to it. (The latter 
certainly quotes from the Yajurveda, but 
perhaps no more than from the other 
Samhitas. ) 

With the later Upanisads of the princi- 
pal group, and those composed after- 
wards, there seems to have been a 
tendency to allot those that did not have 
an obvious home to the Atharvaveda. (In 
the case of the Mundaka and Prasna, 
however, the link is a genuine one, since 
their teachings are attributed to sages of 
the Atharvaveda tradition.) 

In recent years there has been a ten- 
dency to re-emphasise the relationship of 
the Upanisads to the earlier parts of the 
Vedic tradition: while important, this 
should not lead us to underestimate their 
originality. It is clear that there were great 
changes in society and attitudes between 
the Vedic hymns and the Upanisadic 
period. The authors of the Samhitas seem 
on the whole to have found earthly exis- 
tence enjoyable, and sought blessings in 
this world: victory, wealth, health, sons. 
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They hoped for an afterlife, in the realm 
of the ancestors, not too different from 
what they knew on earth. The ritual of 
the sacrifice was a way of securing these 
blessings by pleasing the gods. 

In the Brahmanas, the sacrifice seems to 
take on a life of its own. By performing 
the ritual, it is thought that the priests are 
not merely securing blessings for the 
patron of the sacrifice (yajamana) and for 
themselves, but helping to maintain the 
world in being. In the Aranyakas and the 
early Upanisads, the sacrifice is still cen- 
tral, but the process is becoming inter- 
nalised, so that instead of having to be 
performed in the physical world, it can 
now be practised as a form of contempla- 
tion, with the elements of the sacrifice 
represented in symbolic form within the 
mind and body of the worshipper. 

The change may have been caused in 
part by the difficulty and expense 
involved in commissioning one of the 
great sacrifices, and perhaps also by a 
growing emphasis on non-violence, which 
led some to reject the slaughter of animals 
that formed a part of many forms of 
yajna. But behind this lay a growing sense 
that the desire to win worldly goods, or 
even heavenly realms, was ultimately 
futile, since life in any world could never 
become totally satisfactory. People began 
to wonder what would happen to those 
living in a heavenly realm if the sacrifices 
ceased, or if the meritorious action 
(karma) that had placed them there was 
used up. Would they die again there, and 
fall back to this world or a lower one? 
Stability (pratistha), not only finding a 
world, but remaining secure in it, became 
a preoccupation, while the fear of ‘re- 
death’ (punarmrtyu), already found in the 
Brahmanas, clearly contributed to the 
growth of concepts of repeated births and 
reincarnation. 

Influential in the growth of the new 
ideas were the sramanas, wandering asce- 
tics who had left the household life and 
all its concerns, which included the formal 


religion of the sacrifice. The Sramana 
culture helped to inspire a number of 
schools which rejected the authority of 
the Veda: notably Buddhism and Jainism, 
but also others which have not survived to 
the present, such as that of the Ajivikas. 
But there were also sramanas within the 
Vedic fold, who played an important part 
in the development of the Upanisads. 
Sramanas, unlike the sacrificial priests, 
did not have to be members of the brah- 
mana varna: it has often been noted that, 
like the Buddha and Mahavlra, several of 
the teachers in the early Upanisads were 
ksatriyas; while others, such as Raikva in 
Chandogya 4.1-3, an uncouth man found 
‘under a cart, scratching a rash’, are of 
unspecified but perhaps not very repu- 
table background. Notable in this context 
is the story of Satyakama (‘Lover of 
Truth’) Jabala ( Chandogya 4.4), in which 
the fact that the boy does not know 
who his father is counts for less than the 
honesty with which he explains his 
predicament. 

In the Brhadaranyaka, we also find two 
women who are learned in spiritual mat- 
ters: Maitreyl, one of Yajnavalkya’s wives 
(Brhadaranyaka 2.4, 4.5), and GargI 
Vacaknavl, a brahmana woman who takes 
part in a public debate (Brhadaranyaka 
3.6, 3.8) and clearly regards herself as the 
equal in learning of any of the male sages 
present apart from Yajnavalkya himself. 

The sramanas perhaps helped to give 
the Upanisads their subversive aspect, a 
willingness to question the assumptions 
of Vedic religion and society. Hints of this 
can already be found in the Samhitds 
themselves, notably in the speculations of 
Rgveda, Book 10: ‘Whence this creation 
has arisen, the one who looks down on it, 
in the highest heaven, only he knows - or 
perhaps he does not know’ (Rgveda 10. 129; 
trans. O’Flaherty 1981: 25-26). Atharva- 
veda. Book 15 celebrates the Vratya, an 
ascetic living outside the norms of society, 
perhaps a forerunner of the sramana. 
But clearly by the period of the early 
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Upanisads increasing numbers of men 
(and a few women) were beginning to say, 
like the ancients quoted by Yajnavalkya 
(Brhadaranyaka 4.4.22): “‘What is off- 
spring to us, when the self (Atman) is our 
world?” For desire for sons is desire for 
wealth, and desire for wealth is desire for 
worlds: both are merely desires.’ 

Teaching of the Upanisads 

Many have sought to sum up the teaching 
of the Upanisads in simple terms, on the 
following lines: human beings (and indeed 
all other sentient beings) are caught up in 
Samsara, the round of existence, in which 
they die and are reborn time after time in 
consequence of their actions (karma). 
Distinct from, and unaffected by, the 
changing nature of the individual is the 
self (atman), the unchanging reality 
within every being. The corresponding 
reality within the universe is Brahman, 
the absolute. Liberation (mukti, moksa) is 
the freeing of the atman from samsara: 
for some, but by no means all, Hindus, 
this is seen as a union of atman with 
brahman, or a realisation of their essen- 
tial identity. It is indeed in this form that 
Upanisadic thought has been absorbed 
into Hinduism. However, the position 
within the Upanisads themselves is much 
more fluid, and the way in which the ter- 
minology is used is complex, and changes 
over time. Often, too, we find older and 
newer concepts side by side. 

Both atman and (especially) brahman 
are terms with a complex history before 
they are used in the Upanisads. Atman is 
the reflexive pronoun in Sanskrit, equiva- 
lent to ‘myself’, ‘yourself’, ‘themselves’, 
etc., regardless of the gender or number of 
beings or things referred to. In the Brah- 
manas, it often refers to the body. Brah- 
man, related to brhat, ‘great’, may 
originally have meant ‘power’, particu- 
larly the power of sacred speech, viewed 
as an attribute of the brahmana varna. It 
could refer to the essence of that varna, 


‘priesthood’, as contrasted with ksatra, 
‘royalty’, the essence of the ksatriya; or to 
a particular instance of sacred speech, 
some wise or powerful saying. In the 
Upanisads, these earlier senses of the word 
continue to be used alongside the more 
specialised one, and it is sometimes a 
matter of controversy which we are meant 
to understand on a particular occasion. 

In the early Upanisads, in particular, 
the inner reality of each being may be 
called Purusa, ‘man’, ‘person’, either as 
well as, or instead of, atman, and both 
terms can be used on a macrocosmic, as 
well as a microcosmic, level. The Brha- 
daranyaka (1.4.1) describes the primal 
man, Prajapati: ‘In the beginning this was 
self (atman), in the likeness of a person 
(purusa)’. Some of the texts envisage a 
series of purusas or atmans, of increas- 
ingly subtle form, from the physical body 
to the inmost self ( Taittinya Upanisad, 
2.2-5). 

In Brhadaranyaka, Chapter 3, the con- 
cepts of karma and reincarnation are 
introduced as something new and secret. 
In the course of a great debate between 
brahmanas, one Jaratkarava Artabhaga 
asks Yajnavalkya what happens to a 
person when the body dies. Yajnavalkya 
says that this is not a matter to be dis- 
cussed in public, and leads Artabhaga 
apart from the others: ‘What they spoke 
of was action. One becomes good by 
good action, evil by evil action’ (Brha- 
daranyaka 3.2.13). In 4.4.3-5 the theme is 
developed: ‘As a caterpillar (more accu- 
rately, grass-leech), reaching the end of a 
blade of grass and taking the next step, 
draws itself together, so the self, dropping 
the body, letting go of ignorance and 
taking the next step, draws itself together. 
As one acts, as one behaves, so does one 
become.’ 

Deities 

As ideas about the world and human 
beings changed, so too did ideas about 
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the role of the gods and demons (devas 
and asuras). Often in the early prose 
Upanisads, the gods are treated as beings 
not entirely dissimilar in kind to our- 
selves: more powerful and radiant, but 
not intrinsically wiser. Demons, too, are 
not necessarily evil. In Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad 5.2, gods, human beings (man- 
usya: children of Manu) and demons 
appear as three branches of the same 
family, the descendants of Prajapati, each 
with its own strengths and weaknesses. 
Prajapati acts as the teacher of all, and 
each group hears the teaching in accor- 
dance with its needs. 

Frequently, ‘the gods’, collectively, are 
the human faculties and sense organs. 
This draws upon a tradition of corre- 
spondences, found in the Brahmanas, in 
which the eye or sense of sight corre- 
sponds to the sun (and the god Aditya/ 
Surya), the mind to the moon (and 
Candra/Soma), the breath to the wind 
(and Vayu) and so on. (The Vedic litera- 
ture makes no clear distinction between 
the cosmic forces and the deities asso- 
ciated with them.) A number of myths are 
told to account for the relationship 
between the two forms of the devas, and 
to explain why the cosmic forms are pure 
and apparently deathless while those 
within the human being are flawed and 
subject to death. The Aitareya (Chapters 
1—3) tells how the sense organs broke out 
of the primal man, like an egg hatching, 
and how the various devas, seeking food, 
flew down and settled on the ocean of 
existence to inhabit the man. 

Where individual deities are mentioned, 
they are generally those prominent in the 
Vedas: Agni, Surya, Indra, Rudra, among 
the gods, and Aditi and Vac (Speech), 
among the goddesses. There is rarely any 
implication that gods, as gods, can help 
human beings to become free of samsara: 
in fact they may have a vested interest in 
keeping us there, nurturing them with 
sacrifices. According to Brhadaranyaka 
1.4.10, human beings are like domestic 


animals for the gods: As many animals 
are useful to a man, so each man is useful 
to the gods. When even one animal is 
taken away, one does not like it, let alone 
when many are. So the gods do not like it 
when human beings know this [i.e. that “I 
am Brahman”].’ 

In the middle period Upanisads, we see 
the beginnings of a more devotional atti- 
tude to the gods. The Kena Upanisad has 
a remarkable story in which Brahman, 
usually treated as an abstraction, appears 
as a mysterious entity (Yaksa) and con- 
founds the pride of the gods. Brahman 
has won a victory for the gods (presumably 
over the demons), on which the gods are 
now congratulating themselves. Though 
Agni boasts of being able to burn anything, 
and Vayu of being able to blow anything 
away, neither can affect a blade of grass 
set before him by Brahman. When Indra 
runs up to Brahman, it disappears, and in 
its place appears a most beautiful woman, 
Uma Haimavatl, perhaps the earliest 
reference to this goddess. Here she 
appears as a symbol of wisdom, teaching 
the nature of Brahman to the gods. 

In the Katha, the supreme reality, as 
well as being a purusa, ‘a thumb in 
length, in the midst of the self’, is identi- 
fied with several deities, including Aditi 
(Katha 4.7), and especially with Agni 
(Katha 4.8). The Svetasvatara contains 
the earliest explicit mention of bhakti in 
the Upanisads ( Svetasvatara 6.23), com- 
mending the seeker ‘who has the highest 
devotion to the god/ And to his guru as to 
the god’. Unusually, the supreme being in 
this Upanisad is called deva, and in its 
distinctive version of the Samkhya philo- 
sophy, the deva is placed above the 
purusa and Prakrti of classical Samkhya. 
The deva is identified with the solar god 
Savitr but above all with Rudra, who 
already bears the title and many of the 
attributes of Siva. In Svetasvatara 6.18, 
20, the poet speaks of going for refuge to 
the deva, and roundly declares that with- 
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out knowledge of him liberation from 
sorrow is not possible. 

At the other end of the philosophical 
spectrum, the Mandukya Upanisad describes 
the cosmos in non-dualist (Advaita) terms, 
and seems to give no role to a god. 
Through Gaudapada’s commentary, the 
Mandukya Karika, it becomes one of the 
major sources of Advaita philosophy. 

In the MaitrT we already see the theol- 
ogy of Hinduism in its classical form: it 
makes several references to the Trimurti 
as ‘Brahma, Rudra and Visnu’, and pays 
particular regard to Visnu, under this 
name and as Narayana. 

Content and style 

The Upanisads generally do not teach 
through statements of dogma, but through 
stories, riddles and puns: for ‘the gods 
seem to love the mysterious, and hate the 
obvious’ ( Brhadaranyaka 4.2.2). Many of 
the most original passages of teaching 
take the form of dialogue, sometimes 
formal instruction and sometimes debate 
between rival sages. 

The heart of the Chandogya Upanisad is 
a dialogue (Chapter 6) between Uddalaka 
Aruni and his son Svetaketu, who appears 
here and elsewhere in the Upanisads 
( Brhadaranyaka 6.2, KausTtakT 1.1—2) as a 
callow young man, proud of his education 
but in need of his father's instruction to 
bring him genuine wisdom. Uddalaka 
teaches him the nature of atman through 
a series of lessons. For example, he asks 
Svetaketu to bring him a banyan fruit, to 
break it open and then to break one of 
the tiny seeds he finds inside it. 

‘What do you see there?’ he asks. 

‘Nothing.’ 

‘On this subtle part - the subtle part 
which you do not see - rests the great 
banyan tree. This subtle part is what all 
this has as self. It is truth: it is the self. You 
are that, Svetaketu.’ 

(Chandogya 6.12) 


The repeated saying (tat tvam asi), taken 
as affirming the identity of atman and 
Brahman, has become one of the most 
quoted teachings of the Upanisads. (This 
traditional understanding has been ques- 
tioned by Olivelle (1996: 349), though on 
grounds that I do not find entirely con- 
vincing (Roebuck 2000: 423)). 

Influence 

It is impossible to overestimate the 
importance of the Upanisads for the 
development of Hindu thought. All 
schools of Vedanta, whether Dvaita, 
Advaita or Visistadvaita, have been 
concerned to show that their ideas are 
founded in the Upanisads , with the Brah- 
masutras shaping their interpretation 
within that tradition. The fact that the 
Upanisads teach by symbolism and sug- 
gestion rather than dogmatic statement 
means that different interpretations are 
often possible. Sankara and Madhva 
wrote commentaries on the Upanisads, 
while Ramanuja drew on the Upanisads in 
his commentary on the Brahmasutras and 
his other works. The process continued 
into more recent times, with philosophers 
such as Radhakrishnan and Aurobindo 
Ghose writing their own commentaries on 
the Upanisads. Gandhi was a great 
admirer of the Isa in particular, saying: ‘If 
all the Upanishads and all the other 
scriptures happened all of a sudden to be 
reduced to ashes, and if only the first 
verse of the Ishopanishad were left intact 
in the memory of Hindus, Hinduism 
would live for ever’ (Gandhi 1977: 259). 

The Upanisads have also been influen- 
tial in the development of other tradi- 
tions. Ideas developed in them were taken 
further in the Samkhya philosophy. Out- 
side Hinduism, it is clear that, for exam- 
ple, the Buddhist formulation of the 
concept of ‘not-self’ (anatman, Pali 
anatta) is in some respects a criticism of 
the Upanisadic concept of atman (Gom- 
brich 1990: 13-15). 
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Their influence outside South Asia has 
probably been greater than that of any 
Hindu text apart from the Bhagavadglta. 
The earliest translation into a European 
language was Anquetil Duperron’s Oup- 
nek’hat, a Latin version published in two 
volumes in 1801-02, of which the philo- 
sopher Schopenhauer said, ‘It has been 
the most rewarding and the most elevat- 
ing reading which (with the exception of 
the original text) there can possibly be in 
the world. It has been the solace of my 
life, and will be of my death’ (quoted in 
Hume 1995: 461). To the modern reader, 
this reaction may seem surprising: the 
Oupnek’hat is not a direct translation 
from the Sanskrit, but from a seven- 
teenth-century Persian translation com- 
missioned by the Mughal prince Dara 
Shukoh, which contains a large amount 
of commentarial material embedded in 
the text. As well as much Islamic termi- 
nology derived from Dara Shukoh’s ver- 
sion (devas appear as ‘fereschtehha’, 
angels and asuras as ‘djenian’, djinns), it 
introduces quirks of its own, such as the 
classical Greek definite article to denote 
the singular and plural where this is not 
clear from the Latin. Sir William Jones, 
who pointed out the deficiencies of the 
Dara Shukoh version, did not himself 
translate the Upanisads, apart from the 
Isa and brief extracts from the Brhadar- 
anyaka and Maitri (Jones 1807: 365-66, 
370-79). 

Such was the degree of padding in 
Anquetil’s version that when Rammohan 
Roy’s more reliable versions of four Upa- 
nisads appeared, in 1816-19, some sup- 
posed that they must have been abridged 
(Lanjuinais 1823). In the middle of that 
century, scholarly translations into Eur- 
opean languages began to appear, for 
example the works of E. Roer in English 
and of L. Poley in French and German. 
(Both were prolific translators: see, for 
example, Roer 1850-56; Poley 1835, 
1847.) By the end of the century, the ver- 
sions of major scholars such as P. Deus- 


sen (Deussen 1897) and Max Muller 
(Muller 1962) made the ‘principal’ Upa- 
nisads readily available to readers without 
knowledge of Sanskrit, and enabled their 
ideas to gain currency in the West, where 
they had a powerful effect on those inter- 
ested in occult or theosophical ideas. The 
poets W.B. Yeats and T.S. Eliot both show 
their influence. The former, though not 
himself a Sanskritist, produced a transla- 
tion of extracts in collaboration with 
Shree Purohit Swami (Purohit Swami and 
Yeats 1937), while the latter, who in ‘The 
Waste Land’ makes explicit reference to 
Brhadaranyaka 5.2, was a good enough 
Sanskritist to read the texts in the original. 

Translations have continued to be pro- 
duced, some aiming at scholarly accuracy 
and original research, others, in the tra- 
dition of the commentators, at expressing 
the spiritual experience of the translators. 
The Upanisads continue to be admired 
and studied both in India itself and 
among students of Yoga and Vedanta 
through the rest of the world. This world- 
wide spread of interest in them bears 
witness to the power and universality of 
much of their teaching: a remarkable 
journey for a group of texts composed in 
the first millennium bce and which were 
intended not to be taught to anyone who 
was not a son or a student. 

See also: Aditi; Advaita; Agni; Ahimsa; 
Anquetil-Duperron, Abraham-Hyacinthe; 
Aranyakas; Arjuna; Asuras; Atman; Bha- 
gavadglta; Bhakti; Brahma; Brahman; 
Brahmana; Brahmasutras; Buddhism, rela- 
tionship with Hinduism; Buitenen, 
Johannes Adrianus Bernardus van; Deities; 
Deussen, Paul Jakob; Dharma; Dvaita; 
Food; Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; 
Ghose, Sri Aurobindo; Guru; Hindutva; 
Indra; Jainism, relationship with Hinduism; 
Jones, Sir William; Jyotisa; Krsna; 
Madhva; Maitreyl; Manu; Moksa; Muller, 
Friedrich Max; Nationalism; Om; Praja- 
pati; Prakrti; Purusa; Radhakrishnan, Sir 
Sarvepalli; Ramanuja; Roy, Rammohan; 
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Rudra; Sacred texts; Saivism; Saktism; 

Samhita; Samkhya; Samnyasa Upanisads; 

Samsara; Sankara; Siva; Soma; Sramana; 

Surya; Tantrism; Theosophy and the Theo- 

sophical Society; Trimurti; Uddalaka 

Aruni; Uma; Vayu; Vaisnavism; Varna; 

Veda; Vedanta; Visistadvaita; Visnu; 

Women, status of; Yajna; Yajnavalkya; 

Yaksas; Yoga 

Valerie J. Roebuck 
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UPAVEDAS 

A number of supplementary texts to the 
Veda that deal with essentially non-reli- 
gious knowledge such as statecraft 
(Arthaveda), music, dancing and the arts 
(Gandharvaveda), the art of archery and 
warfare (Dhanurveda), the science of 
medicine (Ayurveda) and the science of 
architecture (Sthapatyaveda). 

The art of archery is praised in the 
Rgveda in a hymn to war weapons and 
was regarded as the correct weapon of the 
ksatriya. Usually, warrior-deities such as 
Rama are depicted carrying bows, which 
are usually named. Siva’s bow, for exam- 
ple was Ajagava. 

The Gandharvaveda, attributed to the 
sage Bharata Muni, was an appendix to 
the Samaveda , which deals with melodies 
appropriate to the recitation of the 
Rgveda. 

Definitely the best-known is Ayurveda 
which remains to the present day a rival 
to allopathic medicine in India. Similar to 
mediaeval European medicine, Ayurvedic 
diagnosis is based on identifying an 
imbalance of the humours wind, gall, 
mucus and blood. The treatments are 
essentially based on the use of herbs, 
minerals, water and formic acid, although 
today yoga and massage can be used to 
supplement medicines. While some of the 
remedies appear to have a scientific basis, 
others rely on religious or magical techni- 
ques. However, the most important of the 
Ayurvedic texts written in the first and 
second centuries ce, the Caraka and the 
Susruta Samhita, make an attempt to 
classify medicines that belong to magico- 
religious treatments and those which 
belong to observed reactions to treat- 
ment. The Ayurveda was regarded as of 
divine origin in both its forms and was 
believed to have been revealed by Indra to 
Bharadvaja, who taught it to his disciples, 
and thus it has been passed on down 
through the ages. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, European medical practice was 
combined with traditional Ayurveda, 


usually of the more pragmatic type, 
involving herbs, rather than that of sym- 
pathetic magic. This remains the medical 
system of India today. 

See also: Arthasastra; Ayurveda; Dha- 
nurveda; Gandharvaveda; Indra; Rama; 
Samhita; Siva; Sthapatyaveda; Veda; Yoga 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Stutley, Margaret and James Stutley (eds). 
1985. A Dictionary of Hinduism. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 312-13. 

USAS 

‘Dawn’. Vedic personification of daybreak. 
Usas is the most prominent female deity 
of the Rgveda, and her hymns contain some 
of the collection’s most exalted poetry. 
Like her Greek counterpart Eos, Usas is a 
promiscuous figure. Under the name Asvinl, 
she is the joint consort of her brothers, 
the divine twins or Asvins. She is also the 
pre-Vedic firstborn of the primordial union 
of earth and heaven and, consequently, the 
recipient of her father’s incestuous desires 
(Rgveda 1.161.5; 4.51.6). Usas is not only 
the harbinger of the day, the joy of 
humanity, but also embodies the abode of 
the soul after death. Another name for 
Usas is presumably Surya, the feminisation 
or daughter of Surya the sun. Under this 
indigitation, she is the wife first of Soma; 
second, the Gandharvas; third, Agni; and, 
finally, of mortal man (Rgveda 10.85.40). 

See also: Agni; Asvins; Gandharvas; Soma; 
Surya; Vedic Pantheon; Vedism 

Michael York 

Further reading 

Chattopadhya, Debprasad. 1973. Lokdyata : A 
Study in Ancient Indian Materialism, 3rd 
edn. New Delhi: People’s Publishing House/ 
Tarun Sengupta. First published 1959. 
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Macdonell, A. A. 1974. Vedic Mythology. Rep- 
rint. Strasburg and Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 
York, Michael. 1995. The Divine Versus the 
Asurian: An Interpretation of Indo-European 
Cult and Myth. Bethesda, MD: Interna- 
tional Scholars Press. 

UTPALACARYA 

A student of Somananda and the author 
of the Isvarapratyabhijnakdrikds and two 
commentaries on the same text, in which 
he refuted the Buddhist oppositions to 
the teachings of monistic Saivism. Also 
known as Utpaladeva (900-950 ce), he is 
in addition the author of a text of devo- 
tional poems in praise of Siva entitled the 
Sivavastotrdvali. Utpalacarya was the 
founder of the Pratyabhijna school of 
Kashmiri Saivism, and is known in the 
tradition as a siddha (perfected being). 
The recitation of his stotras (songs) from 
the Sivavastotrdvali remains a vital part of 
Saiva worship in Kashmir and it is in 
these that the experiences of Utpalacarya 
can be encountered, which are then 
developed into philosophical expositions 
in his more well-known work, the Isvara- 
pratyabhijndkdrikas. Utpalacarya expounds 
a spiritual path that is open to the 
householder and not restricted by gender 
or caste. His work is known for the expo- 
sition of upayas (ways, means), in which 
he develops a number of paths of realisa- 
tion suited to the psychological or indivi- 
dual characteristics of the adherent. 

See also : Buddhism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Caste; Garhasthya; Kashmiri Sai- 
vism; Saivism; Siddha 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Bailly, Constantina Rhodes. 1987. Shaiva 
Devotional Songs of Kashmir: A Translation 
and Study of Utpaladeva’s Shivastotravali. 
Albany, NY: SUNY. 


UTSAVA 

Introduction 

Hindu practice is marked by a prolifera- 
tion of festivals that enliven the cultural 
landscapes of India and, increasingly, of 
diasporic South Asian communities 
throughout the world. Globally and his- 
torically, festivals (L. festum, feast) pro- 
vide occasions not only for feasting and 
socialising, but also for participation in 
various forms of entertainment. Festivals 
take place in both public and domestic 
spaces, offering venues for cultural per- 
formance, religious expression, social 
negotiation and economic exchange. 
Many festivals also function as spectacles, 
punctuating seasonal and calendrical rou- 
tine. Spectacular aspects of festivals fea- 
ture grand celebrations of the prevailing 
myths and unifying rituals of a given cul- 
ture. Such myths and rites together 
underwrite dominant modes of produc- 
tion and consumption. 

While many Hindus engage in the reli- 
gious practices that underlie popular fes- 
tivals, the festivals themselves are not 
reducible to any set of rituals or devo- 
tional observances. Festivals are experi- 
enced as holidays - some minor, some 
major. As such, without necessarily expli- 
cit reference to religion, festivals such as 
Dlvall and Durga Puja are widely viewed 
as occasions for homecomings, travel, 
shopping or relaxation from ordinary 
routines. Whether scheduled or sponta- 
neous, Hindu festivals integrate the vast 
and diverse panoply of beliefs, images, 
values and observances that comprise 
Hindu practice. 

Festical as puja and mela: an 
overview 

Tor every twelve months, celebrate thir- 
teen festivals.’ This proverbial refrain 
acknowledges the frequency and visibility 
of festivals throughout the Indian sub- 
continent. Most Hindu festivals feature 
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multifaceted events extending through 
four or more days and nights. In a 
sequence of festival events, whereas most 
activities are observed with an air of 
casual compliance, the main days of cul- 
minating festivities are celebrated with 
more elaborate excitement. 

At the centre of most Hindu festivals is 
the celebration of a puja (devotional ser- 
vice; literally, ‘offerings’)- However, puja 
rites are frequently overshadowed by a 
proliferation of less structured activities 
surrounding formal priestly observances. 
While providing for alternative modes of 
religious expressivity, informal events 
simultaneously serve many social and 
economic functions as well. In a typical 
festival scenario, rousing renditions by 
storytellers and puppeteers preserve tra- 
ditional lore from the Puranas (myths of 
deities) while updating, localising and 
reinscribing the narratives. Singers, dan- 
cers and acrobats stage performances at 
multiple sites within a given location. For 
attending crowds, the attractions vie for 
attention. Lively processions of devotees 
ceremonially link sites of performance. 
These enacted networks serve to articu- 
late - and, for believers, to achieve - per- 
iodic reintegrations of community. 

A festival is a mood. Visiting pilgrims 
and tourists mingle with local participants 
and spectators. Festival organisers envi- 
sion large crowds and invite vendors to 
attract trade in local crafts and produce. 
Whether the turnout exceeds expectations 
or proves more desultory, diverse activ- 
ities heighten the festivities. Itinerant 
sadhus or ‘holy men’ come to town to 
perform stunts and provide consultations; 
hawkers mill about touting clay images, 
pinwheels and snacks. 

Multisensory displays lend colour to the 
hullabaloo: drum cadences sound; bazaar 
posters hang from stalls where fragrant 
garlands are woven. Clouds of incense 
emanate through the festival grounds. Spe- 
cialists adorn women’s hands with mehndi 
(henna patterns); ice-candy men meander 


pushing their wagons of treats. Such enter- 
tainments amidst commercial commotion 
characterise the idealised milieu for what 
is known throughout South Asia as a 
mela (a fair, gathering; literally, ‘mixing’). 

In the case of a titular puja, where the 
full festival is designated, for example, as 
a ‘Siva Puja’ or ‘Durga Puja’, there is no 
distinction to be made between ‘puja’ and 
‘festival’. Core puja events held in temples 
and homes are in metonymic relation to 
the festival as a whole; the puja-as-festival 
is more comprehensive than the puja-as- 
ritual. Just as the Christmas festival 
encompasses the figure of Santa Claus 
and trappings of commercialism along 
with the figure of Jesus and performance 
of the Mass, a grand puja encompasses 
economic activity along with religious 
ritual. 

The Sanskrit term that translates the 
concept of festival most directly is utsava 
(celebration; observance), etymologically 
derived from ud- (‘over’; ‘upon’) and su, 
sava (‘pressing’ of the soma sacrifice; 
‘oblation’; ‘consecration’; ‘setting in 
motion’). The term carries connotations 
of auspicious acquisition; correspond- 
ingly, of bestowal. It further denotes a 
public launching and, simultaneously, 
binding and loosing. Festivals reflect and 
bring to life each nuance suggested by 
these terms. 

More broadly, in the lexicon of Hindu 
cultural performance, utsava ultimately 
combines salient features of mela (fair) 
and puja (devotional service). To the 
extent that a brahmanic puja reaffirms 
caste boundaries while a mela accom- 
modates social mixing, the utsava or 
festival, in its hybridity, performs a cali- 
brating function. Festivals mediate these 
important arenas of Hindu practice. 

Locations of festival culture 

Geographically, many festivals are linked 
to pilgrimage centres throughout the 
mythologised South Asian terrain. While 
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the full range of festivals is pan-Indian, 
each region is apt to identify the annual 
festival of its favourite or titular deity as a 
high holiday to be celebrated with special 
fervour in an elaborate fashion. For this 
reason certain festivals, such as the 
Ganesa Puja (GanesacaturthI) among 
Maharashtrians and the Durga Puja 
among Bengalis, have become emblematic 
of regional identities. 

Historically, although core puja rites 
often pre-date any festival context that 
may surround them, such historical pre- 
cedence cannot be assumed. There are 
numerous instances of extant popular 
festivals, such as the spring festival Holl, 
to which puja ceremonies subsequently 
have been attached. The history of brah- 
manic appropriations is widely acknowl- 
edged. Genealogies of Hindu gods and 
goddesses are evident in iconographic 
representations. The transfer of cubic 
apparatus from one generation of deities 
to the next forms part of any puja legacy, 
and many layers of these histories survive 
in contemporary festivals. 

Although linked to the myths of pura- 
nic and local deities, Hindu festivals are 
not sectarian. Participation in them is 
eclectic and inclusive. Vaisnavas, Saivites, 
Jains, Buddhists, Muslims, Sikhs and 
others mutually celebrate festivals of the 
diverse communities found in their local- 
ities. Festival greetings, food and gift 
exchanges, and gestures of hospitality 
routinely extend beyond communal 
boundaries. 

Temples 

Most Hindu festivals are centred in 
temple complexes. Core rites take place 
inside the temple, where brahmana priests 
officiate in presenting offerings to the 
presiding deity. Wide-ranging events and 
performances take place at various sites in 
and near a temple compound, including 
its main structures, open pavilion and 
bathing tank. Some pujas are held near 


special trees in the vicinity and in outlying 
areas representing ‘raw’ nature in contrast 
to the ‘cooked' culture of the temple. 
Rites at the temple are considered higher 
in importance or rank, and sometimes 
gendered as masculine, whereas rites out- 
side are ancillary, presided over by non- 
brahmana officiants, and are often gen- 
dered as feminine. Processions inter- 
mittently move crowds away from the 
temple to publicise the festival while 
creating spiritual connections with, and 
energising, pathways to ancillary loca- 
tions. Some processional rites portray 
wedding processions for gods and god- 
desses of neighbouring temples, replicat- 
ing Hindu versions of organic cosmic 
unification through divine marriage 
(hieros gamos). 

Homes 

Festival events are held in domestic 
spaces as well as in temples and other 
public arenas. Observant Hindus often 
maintain small shrines in the kitchens of 
their homes. Daily, fortnightly and 
monthly pujas are celebrated among the 
routines of domestic life. Life-cycle sacra- 
ments (samskaras, ‘markings’) such as the 
sacred thread ceremony (upanayana) 
form the primary domestic practices. The 
sixteen traditional sacraments are observed 
in homes with special ceremonies, dinners, 
visiting and gift exchange. Because they 
are private and invitational, samskaras 
are not usually viewed as festivals. Never- 
theless the practices can overlap, and it is 
worth noting that samskaras and festivals 
alike represent a convergence of initiatory 
and sacrificial rites. 

Workplaces 

Festival events are sometimes observed in 
commercial zones as well. An example of 
such practices is seen in the annual Vis- 
vakarman Puja, during which the tools of 
one’s trade are revered as deities. (The 
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god Visvakarman - literally, ‘All works’ - 
serves as the Vulcan or Prometheus of the 
Hindu pantheon.) In this festival the tools 
do not represent deities mimetically, but 
are considered intrinsically to be the 
deities stripped of any anthropomorphic- 
trappings of conventional clay images. 
During this festival, teachers make ges- 
tural offerings to pens and books, doctors 
to stethoscopes, musicians to sitars and 
tablas. Even in the busiest retail and 
industrial areas of Calcutta, festal gar- 
lands and painted coconuts adorn sources 
of livelihood that range from jewellers’ 
scales to hydraulic lifts, and from carpen- 
ters’ tools to cement mixers. 

The festival calendar 

Festivals serve to structure calendars of 
religious observance. Their frequent 
recurrence in the brahmanic ritual calen- 
dar reflects the generative theology of the 
Puranas. These mythological texts posit 
330,000 metonymically linked gods and 
goddesses. Any of the numerous deities 
might be honoured in cycles of regional 
and/or pan-Hindu festivals. 

Whether addressed to Krsna or Siva, 
LaksmI or Kali, Ganesa or Durga, most 
Hindu festivals occur at astrologically 
determined moments of the lunisolar puja 
calendar. Most annual and seasonal festi- 
vals occur according to lunar cycles 
within the twelve-month solar calendar. 
Dates for observances are usually reck- 
oned with reference to the purnima, or 
full moon. Festival schedules are pub- 
lished annually in a number of almanacs 
known as Purohit Darpdns (priestly man- 
uals) and Piijd Paddhatis (liturgies). 

Many festivals are designated for a cer- 
tain day of the waxing moon of a given 
month, for example as the saptaml 
(seventh), astaml (eighth), ekadasl (ele- 
venth) or caturdasl (fourteenth) day. The 
names of many festivals follow accord- 
ingly; for example, DurgastamI as 
‘Durga’s eighth’ in the month of Asvina 


(September-October) for the autumnal 
Durga Puja. Widely circulated pamphlets 
contain astrological calculations prescrib- 
ing the exact minutes appropriate for the 
pivotal rites of each puja. 

Among festivals not linked to the reli- 
gious calendar, occasional exigencies such 
as drought or famine give rise to large 
pujas wherein the mela element is sub- 
dued and the tone less jubilant than in 
other circumstances. Numerous festivals 
are prompted by historical events. The 
lives and exploits of heroic figures are 
celebrated; major political upheavals are 
commemorated; and survival from dis- 
asters of the past is heralded. These 
events range from grassroots observances 
to nationally recognised holidays. For 
most such occasions, the programmatic 
surround of a generic puja festival pro- 
vides a template. 

Feasting 

In accord with the etymology of festival 
as feast, elaborate dining constitutes not 
merely a nominal but a central aspect of 
festival life. Celebratory meals signify in 
two ways: through what one eats and with 
whom one eats. Communal dining entails 
the sharing of sustenance, of substance. 
Communal dining also represents the 
merging of experience and, accordingly, 
creates and renews communal identity. 
Festival feasts are scheduled in contra- 
puntal relation to cycles of fasting, and 
this alternation serves to intensify con- 
trasting extremes of gustatory exuberance 
and renunciation. Given brahmanic pre- 
occupations with caste purity and pollu- 
tion, such feasting can become somewhat 
complicated, with rules of incorporation 
and exclusion, but such complexities need 
not be exaggerated as so often has occur- 
red in neo-Orientalist accounts. 

Traditionally, certain classes of food are 
believed to carry more pollution than 
others. Impurity generally correlates with 
porosity because surfaces with porous 
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properties demonstrably retain odours 
and may be more absorbent than hard 
surfaces are. Therefore dry foods are 
favoured as snacks in the setting of a mela 
(fair), where less attention is paid to the 
caste (varna, class or caste category - lit- 
erally, ‘colour’; and jati, caste group - 
literally, ‘genus’) of those who have pre- 
pared or handled the food. When cooked 
food is served in caste-observant situa- 
tions, prevailing codes are often followed 
in terms of who may eat alongside whom. 
While concern with moral contagion can 
seem remarkable to those outside the cul- 
ture, despite the fact that similar processes 
of stigmatisation are found elsewhere, this 
concern seems quite unremarkable to 
most privileged persons living within the 
culture. It is important, though, to note 
that change in such exclusionary customs 
is on the reform agenda not only for those 
disenfranchised by these practices, but for 
many contemporary progressive Hindus 
more generally. 

A communion feast, whether in elabo- 
rate or token form, spreads the bounty of 
blessings - the grace of auspicious 
energy - that has been generated in the 
puja observances. Just as in Roman 
Catholicism the Eucharist is emblematic 
of shared partaking and of bonding of 
community among communicants, in puja 
settings what prevails is the rite of taking 
prasada (a deity’s leftovers; blessed resi- 
due). Although frequent and routinised, 
the distribution of prasada becomes a 
highlight of festival events. After the 
image of a deity has been bathed, mixed 
substances used in the ritual are placed in 
the cupped hands of devotees. To ingest 
prasada is to take on certain qualities, if 
not all potentials or properties, of the 
deity. It is also to share those qualities 
with others assembled and bonded in the 
festival community. Here, festival practice 
encompasses widely held notions of 
sacramental fragmentation and consump- 
tion that, for many religious traditions, 
reside at the heart of sacrifice. 


Sacrifice and the study of festivals 

A vast literature on Hindu festivals can be 
found in works by historians of religions, 
anthropologists and scholars from other 
disciplines in the humanities and social 
sciences, notably including cultural stu- 
dies, folklore, popular aesthetics, visual 
culture, performing arts and political 
psychology. Approaches to widely varied 
festival practices often centre on trans- 
actional analyses that take into compre- 
hensive account disparate elements of 
ideologies, cultural performances, social 
hierarchies, economic exchange and poli- 
tical processes. 

A major example of transactional 
interpretation can be found in scholarship 
dedicated specifically to sacrifice. Sacri- 
fice, encompassed within the institution of 
puja, is situated at the centre of most 
Hindu festival cycles. Brahmanic sacrifice 
(yajna) has been used as a paradigm for 
interpreting sacrifice in various religious 
traditions not only because it shares sali- 
ent aspects with practices elsewhere, but 
also because Hindu traditions represent 
perhaps the fullest, most continuously 
preserved array of ceremonial detail 
available anywhere. 

Functionalist approaches 

From the Enlightenment through the 
twentieth century, festival rites were 
interpreted in light of various social and 
psychological functions thought to be 
served by selected practices. Viewing rites 
as instrumental ‘keys of power’, scholars 
isolated functional domains and then 
sought to locate practices cross-culturally 
within those domains. Such functions 
included jubilation (most festivals are 
indeed festive), invigoration, renewal, 
petition, increase, thanksgiving, propitia- 
tion (of angry ‘primitive’ gods), expiation, 
mortifications of the flesh (a Calvinist 
rendering of asceticism), purgation, cath- 
arsis, deflection of violence, ludic expres- 
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sion in play or sport, and the channelling 
of anxiety. Notwithstanding that some of 
these claims might well apply in certain 
instances, the use of these functions as 
ideal types proved reductive, and by the 
1970s the method had been widely rejected. 

Many studies of festivals failed to dis- 
tinguish objectives from strategies, con- 
flating ascribed goals with the ritual 
techniques that were used to achieve those 
goals. Here, throughout the halls of the 
academy, a teleological fallacy joined with 
functionalism in a festive dance of positi- 
vism. That gavotte begat serious misread- 
ings of non-European practices. The 
legacy was inscribed in scholarly dis- 
course, remaining largely unquestioned 
until the rise of postcolonial criticism. 

Communication models 

In another theoretical approach, the 
meanings, functions and structures of fes- 
tivals have been widely studied in the light 
of communication theory. Sacrifice has 
been interpreted as a communication 
between devotee and deity, with the 
devotee as sender, the deity as receiver 
and the offering or scapegoat/victim as 
message. The message offering is necessa- 
rily marked and set aside from the 
economy - that is, consecrated. It is 
delivered through the ritual as medium, 
and the transaction is conducted by the 
priest as agent. 

Sacrifice entails the offering of tangible 
goods (dana) and/or intangible service 
(seva) from devotee to deity. Following 
the communication model, offerings are 
usually mediated through the agency of 
an officiating priest. Saivite and Sakta 
rites include both blood offerings and 
vegetarian offerings, whereas Vaisnava 
rites involve only the latter. Blood offer- 
ings are presented only to female deities; 
male deities must receive them through 
the mediation of their female consorts. 
Goats are most commonly used in blood 
offerings. Ancillary ceremonies attend the 


marking and binding of the offering as it 
is consecrated and dedicated in the name 
of the devotee as host and sponsor. 

Offerings of service (seva) importantly 
include acts of austerity and renunciation. 
While gestural, such acts in their most 
extreme form dramatise putatively life- 
threatening gestures - fasting, observing 
vigils by foregoing sleep, rolling on 
thorns, etc. Sacrificial offerings are use- 
fully seen not as acts of gift giving, which 
might transpire between equals, but as 
acts of ‘giving up’ as in ‘giving up(ward)’ 
in that, positionally, the devotee drama- 
tises his or her subordination to the deity, 
and at the same time ‘giving up’ in terms 
of renunciation - renouncing ordinary 
comforts and entitlements while risking 
bodily harm in service to the deity. 

A reciprocal element is implied in 
sacrificial offerings. In exchange for offer- 
ings tangible and intangible, devotees 
anticipate a communicative reply from the 
deity. The cycle of blessings in return, 
accordingly, may take the form of tangi- 
ble goods in kind (ample crops in fields, 
full cupboards in homes and fulfilment 
through other signs of prosperity) or of 
intangible kinds of blessings, such as 
healing of disease or passing of school 
exams. The absence of blessings following 
a festival puja is usually rationalised as a 
failure of performance, either on the part 
of the priest’s liturgical exactitude or on 
the part of the devotee’s intention. 

Structural aspects of festivals have 
claimed a place of privilege in recent 
scholarship. Threading through such 
work are interpretations drawn from lin- 
guistics, including social semiotics and 
related structuralist and poststructuralist 
modes of analysis. Current trends high- 
light postcolonial exigencies, such as cul- 
tural hybridity and alienation, that are 
found to be reflected in, and addressed by, 
contemporary festival practices. 
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Ritual formats 

Within the purview of Hindu festivals, the 
formal agenda of a conventional puja 
incorporates five basic groups of cere- 
monies. First are consecrations, in which 
the objects and persons involved are set 
aside, dedicated and purified. (When rites 
are condensed for abbreviated festival 
formats, consecrations may be substituted 
metonymically for the entire proceedings.) 
Second are invocations, in which the gods 
are called to attend the ceremonies. Rites 
of invocation may be believed to have 
automatic efficacy to compel the deity’s 
presence; alternatively, the invocations 
may be designed to persuade the deity to 
attend the festivities. More uncertainty 
attaches to persuasive rites, yielding a 
measure of anxiety, for which reason 
ancillary or secondary practices often 
proliferate. 

The third puja phase consists of offer- 
ings, ritual prestations in which offerings 
are dedicated and proffered to the deity. 
Presentations then obligate or persuade 
the deity to respond to the fourth phase, 
namely entreaties soliciting divine gifts in 
return for offerings presented. Such 
entreaties often take the form of prayers, 
and may be individual or collective. The 
fifth and concluding phase of formal 
events is dismissals, which serve to relin- 
quish the favour of the god’s presence, 
thereby concluding an auspicious, risk- 
laden and consequential encounter with 
forces of power. 

In the play of most festivals, episodes 
of singing and dancing recur inter- 
mittently. Lighter moments are intrinsic 
to the events and serve to aerate cere- 
monies that might otherwise prove dense 
and intense. The rhetoric of ritual 
encompasses many ludic elements. In 
Hindu traditions these elements have been 
fully theologised as Ilia (play; divine 
sport). Krsna is the deity most often seen 
to represent the ludic principle of Ilia. 
During festival proceedings moments of 


hla may coincide or alternate with the 
more sober strain of ceremonies. 

Changing practices 

Festival traditions seem always to have 
expanded and contracted with changing 
times. An example of a contemporary 
abbreviated form is seen in the Jat-pat 
Puja, derived from jaldi (‘quick’), which 
offers working housewives a chance to 
expedite offerings on the way home from 
work. A plate of pre-prepared offerings is 
available as she approaches a temple, and 
without waiting she is attended by a priest 
willing to recite abbreviated mantras with 
dispatch yet for maximum effect. Like 
Curry-in-a-Hurry fast food, the Jat-pat 
Puja may be thought of as puja-on-the- 
run. This recent practice represents a 
consolidation of more elaborate past 
forms, now abridged in the interest of 
efficiency. 

Perhaps a growing indifference to, or 
unwillingness to perform, festival labour 
corresponds to shifts from the rigours of 
ancient pilgrimage to the conveniences of 
modern tourism. Perhaps such indiffer- 
ence mirrors, in a cross-cultural instance, 
the transition from the figure of the warm 
and responsive boulevardier who tipped 
his hat to greet people in face-to-face 
encounters. His unworthy heir is the self- 
involved, postmodern flaneur or stroller 
of today who prefers to eye his own 
reflection in the shopping-mall window 
that separates him from the commodities 
he desires. The Jat-pat Puja arguably 
waxes flaneuresque: there is no time to 
linger on the temple verandah and engage 
the blessed sight of LaksmI’s image. 

Festival economy 

Hindu festivals celebrate cycles of expen- 
diture and consumption. They also link 
the material realm of goods to the intan- 
gible realm of services. Terms popularly 
used for these categories of offering are 
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dana and seva. Like religious ‘services’ in 
other religious traditions, ceremonies and 
rites accrue around central presentations 
of offerings. ‘Service’ consists in the act of 
devotion, but that devotional energy is 
often made manifest through a tangible 
offering. Tangible and intangible offerings 
converge; for example, food offerings 
entail service in their preparation. Offer- 
ings are diverse in kind: what is offered 
may be organic or inorganic, animal or 
vegetarian. It may be harvested from 
nature or crafted as emblematic artefact; 
it may be conventional or idiosyncratic in 
form. 

For any material offering that is cere- 
monially presented during a festival, spe- 
cial significance is attached to the item. 
Offered objects are, as a consequence of 
their consecration in the puja cycle, 
removed from the market economy in 
order to circulate ceremonially in the gift 
economy of the festival. 

Offered objects are believed to repre- 
sent spiritual energy - specifically emo- 
tional and/or material ‘expenditure’ - of 
those sponsoring the offering. As noted 
regarding ritual formats, offerings are 
necessarily marked, often tagged with the 
names of those who paid for them. As 
such, the offered objects are surrogates 
and serve as substitutes for their sponsors. 

An example of festival integration of 
goods and services is found in the 

Dharma Puja as it is popularly celebrated 
in rural south-western districts of West 
Bengal. In culminating rites, devotees 

swing from posts in dramatic acts sug- 
gesting life-threatening austerity. The 

devotees are fastened to hooks, or in 
sublimated ceremonies to harnesses, at the 
ends of ropes extending from the top of 
the posts. While ‘hook swinging’, devotees 
toss flower offerings into sacrificial fires 
below. The flowers represent a con- 

vergence of organic matter and devotional 
energy. In addition, since in this tradition 
the devotees are recruited from scheduled 
caste communities, whereas the sacred fire 


is attended by officiating brahmana priests, 
the offered flowers mediate the critical 
social distance created by caste practice. 
Similar displays of the presentation of 
offerings using modes of austerity occur 
in cognate festivals including the ‘hook- 
swinging’ ceremonies (widely chronicled 
during the Raj but now sublimated and 
rarely seen) and the Mariamma festival 
that still prevails in parts of South India. 

Tangible offerings represent the desires 
of devotees. A festival economy, therefore, 
encompasses not only market and gift 
economies but also economies of desire. 
Transactional dynamics of conditionality 
and quid pro quo underlie events. Prayers, 
wishes and desires are at the heart of 
devotional religion generally, as reflected 
in the shared etymology of ‘votive’ offer- 
ings and ‘vows’. 

Many participate in Hindu festivals in 
order to fulfil vows (vrata) made to the 
presiding deity. The vows are promissory 
notes pledged to persuade the deity to 
grant a boon. Such vows are made for- 
mulaically: ‘Oh Siva, if my son passes his 
law exams I’ll offer first fruits in your 
utsava (festival).’ Whether fulfilled in 
advance, as insurance premiums, or after 
such wishes have been granted, as thanks- 
giving or closings, transactional aspects of 
the festival economy prove pivotal. 

What is expended as offering is believed 
to be consumed by the deity. Brahmanic 
teachings hold that deities consume the 
scent of the offerings. Given the logical 
inevitability that the remains of offerings 
are in view following a puja, Hindu festi- 
val economy provides for the efficient 
practice of the taking of prasada (blessed 
leavings; the god’s leftovers). As noted 
above, in the distribution of prasada 
devotees consume, as communion, a share 
of the auspicious remains. The ingestion 
of prasada signifies ‘respect pollution’, a 
willingness to feel graced by what would 
normally pollute. Such a gesture drama- 
tises devotees’ ritual subordination to the 
deity. 
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Most importantly, with respect to the 
festival economy, whatever has been 
offered as expenditure during the festival 
puja is later, toward the end of the cere- 
monies, recycled in sacramental acts of 
consumption. Tangible offerings of things 
become the substance of prasada; intan- 
gible offerings of service (seva) become 
intangible blessings (mangala). Dana and 
seva represent the devotees’ communica- 
tion to the deity mingling tangible and 
intangible forms, respectively; prasada 
and mangala represent the deity’s reci- 
procal reply to devotees in corresponding 
forms of matter and spirit conjoined. The 
alchemical economy of these transactions 
would seem to be markedly consistent 
with the concept of ‘coded substance' 
found to underlie foundational brahmanic 
concepts of caste (varna and jati) and 
dharma (codes for conduct). 

Festival rhetoric 

Festivals entail performance and expres- 
sivity. Many interpretive tools applicable 
to theatre, identity, subjectivity and lan- 
guage can be used in interpreting festival 
events. Linguistically, the semantics of 
festival activities highlight any meanings 
that might be ascribed to what transpires, 
while festival syntax can be traced in the 
ordering and patterning of events. Much 
can be found in these areas of rhetoric 
and syntactics. Rhetoric, as persuasive 
speech, is at the very centre of the devo- 
tional expressions wherein offerings are 
extended to a deity for the fulfilment of 
desires. 

Corresponding to each part of speech, 
festival rites express ‘statements’. The 
nominative function is served by cult 
insignia or images (murti) representing 
deities; the genitive function by those 
devotees who hold, carry or manipulate 
the insignia. The dative function points to 
the interests of the sponsors who donate 
the offerings. The accusative or object is 
the gift, sacrificial victim or object 


offered. Ablative aspects of the festival 
are found in rites establishing agents, 
instruments and sites associated with 
events. If the festival is a sentence, its 
grand ritual processions are conjunctions, 
its abbreviated rites are contractions and 
drum cadences are punctuation marks. 
Worlds of interpretation can be opened in 
attributing prepositions to the proceed- 
ings. Grand public phases of a festival are 
performed in the indicative mood, 
whereas subtler or sometimes secret 
ancillary proceedings may instead reflect 
the more tentative qualities of the sub- 
junctive. Finally, festival statements are 
expressive at times through hyperbole and 
at times through euphemism. The former 
are notably more prevalent in colourful 
Hindu practice. 

Conclusion 

Whereas multiple modes of analysis can 
be applied to Hindu festivals, it is impor- 
tant to acknowledge that the religious, 
aesthetic, social and economic momen- 
tum of festival life invites synthesis rather 
than analysis. Festivals spectacularly draw 
together disparate elements of Hindu 
belief and practice, integrating each ele- 
ment in dynamic recombinant configura- 
tions of renewal. The ceremonial heritages 
of popular festivals continue to be 
observed, while their ludic and less 
earnest significances are simultaneously 
celebrated. 

See also : Altars, domestic; Bhakti (as 
path); Blood sacrifice; Brahmana; Bud- 
dhism, relationship with Hinduism; Calen- 
dar; Caste; Dalits; Dana; Dance; Deities; 
Diaspora; DIvall; Durga; Durga Puja; 
Fasting; Food; Ganesa; Ganesacaturthi; 
Hinduism, history of scholarship; Holl; 
Iconography, modern; Image worship; Ima- 
ges and iconography; Jainism, Relationship 
with Hinduism; Jati; Jyotisa; Kali and 
Candl; Krsna; Laksmi, Sri; Lila; Mandir; 
Mantra; Mariamma; Myth; Orientalism; 
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Prasada; Puranas; Purity and pollution, 
ritual; Puja; Purohita; Sadhu; Saktism; 
Saivism; Samskaras; Seva; Sikhism, rela- 
tionship with Hinduism; Siva; Soma; 
Tapas; Tirthayatra (Pilgrimage); Upa- 
nayana; Vaisnavism; Varna; Visvakarman; 
Vrata; Yajfia 

Sandra Robinson 
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VACASPATI MISRA 

Vacaspati Misra (ninth century ce) was 
an important post-Sankara philosopher. 
Vacaspati’s work on Advaita Vedanta 
resulted in the foundation of the Bhamatl 
school. He lived in Mithila (Bihar) but 
virtually nothing is known about his life. 

Vacaspati was the author of a com- 
mentary on Sankara’s Brahmasiitra Bhasya 
(Commentary on the Brahmasutras ), the 
BhamatT (‘The Lustrous’). A vital basis for 
Vacaspati’s thought was the Brahma 
Siddhi (Establishment of Brahman) of 
Mandana Misra (a contemporary of San- 
kara), an independent work of Advaita 
Vedanta. Renowned for his scholarship 
and objectivity, Vacaspati also wrote 
authoritative works on Nyaya and other 
orthodox schools. 

Post-Sankara Advaitins became con- 
cerned with problems about the relations 
between Brahman, maya (illusion; God’s 
creative power) and avidya (ignorance or 
nescience). For Vacaspati, the only reality is 
the non-dual Brahman; the world of multi- 
plicity (the result of ignorance) is appear- 
ance only. He explains how the locus of 


avidya is the jlva (the finite, empirical indi- 
vidual) and the object of avidya is Brah- 
man. Ignorance is destroyed by knowledge 
(immediate intuition of Brahman). 

See also : Advaita; Brahman; Brahmasutras; 
Jlva; Maya; Nyaya; Sankara; Vedanta 

Martin Ovens 
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VAHANAS 

Vahana is a term meaning ‘vehicle’ which 
refers to the attribution of an animal as a 
steed or mode of transportation to most 
of the major gods. Common vahanas are 
Garuda, the half-eagle, half-human king 
of the birds associated with Visnu; Nandi, 
the bull of Siva; the tiger usually depicted 
with Durga; the peacock of Skanda or 
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Murukan; the rat who is ridden by 
Ganesa; the elephant of Indra; the owl of 
Sri-Laksml; and the swan that belongs to 
Brahma. 

The origin of vahanas is obscure but 
they do not appear until the Puranic 
period, when they figure prominently in 
the myths associated with each god but 
they do not accompany the older Vedic 
gods. Walker suggests that they were 
introduced as part of the Vratya rituals, 
originating from the obscure non-Vedic 
peoples who are variously described as 
precursors of yogis and non-Aryan tra- 
vellers from outside India. They were 
associated with the gavamayana sacrifice 
in which a cart drawn by a horse func- 
tioned as the place of worship in which 
the sacrifice was performed. The idea of a 
mobile temple or the association with a 
nomadic people is linked to the adoption 
of carriers for the gods, and in the Aitar- 
eya Brahmana the term simply refers to a 
cart or a beast of burden. The Stutleys 
support the idea of their origin being 
from outside India and note that most 
Mesopotamian gods are also depicted 
with vahanas earlier than 1500 bce. They 
suggest that they were transported to 
India by traders. 

In post-Vedic mythology the vahana 
becomes associated with the energy and 
character of the god and forms part of the 
mythology and cosmological representa- 
tion. Metaphysical explanations abound; 
for example, the paradox of Ganesa, an 
elephant, riding upon a rat is explained as 
an analogy of macrocosm and micro- 
cosm, the infinite present within the finite. 
Such symbolic meanings are associated 
with all the creatures that function as 
vahanas, but it should also be kept in 
mind that the attribution of distinctive 
animals to the multiplicity of deities was 
an efficient method of distinguishing 
them from each other. 

See also-. Brahma; Brahmanas; Deities; 
Durga; Ganesa; Garuda; Indra; LaksmI, 


Sri; Murukan; Nandi; Puranas; Sacred 
animals; Siva; Skanda; Vedic pantheon; 
Visnu; Yogi 

Ron Geaves 
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VAIKHANASAS 

The Vaikhanasa texts have had a great 
influence on Vaisnavism but their influ- 
ence on currently surviving Vaisnava 
schools is debatable. Even so, as a tradi- 
tion it seems to have quite prominent in 
medieval times and perhaps until the late 
seventeenth century. The influence of the 
Vaikhanasa school might have been felt in 
Bengal. One scholarly view is that some 
of the Visnu images that were discovered 
in the Bengal region (e.g. abhicarika- 
sthanika type) may have been based on 
the Vaikhanasa tradition. 

See also: Vaisnavism; Visnu 

Pratap Kumar 
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Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 

VAIRAGYA 

Occurring mostly in texts dealing with 
yoga and asceticism, this word conveys 
both an attitude and a state of mind. 
Derived from vi/raga, a word implying 
'dispassion' and ‘indifference to emotion’, 
it may best be translated as ‘disenchant- 
ment’ towards the psycho-physical world, 
accepting that re-enchantment is never a 
possibility. Vairagya may be regarded as 
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one of the motivations for leaving the 
social world to adopt an ascetic lifestyle. 
On any of the paths to enlightenment, the 
assiduous cultivation of vairagya is essen- 
tial if advancement is to be made. 
Equally, it arises automatically as the end 
result of following such paths. The word 
has been made famous as the name of the 
fourth book of Patanjali’s foundational 
Yogasutras and its flavour is brilliantly 
developed in the Satakatrayam of the 
much-esteemed poet Bhartrhari. 

See also : Bhartrhari; Patanjali; Tapas; 
Yoga; Yogasutras 

Greg Bailey 

Further reading 

Whicher, Ian. 1998. Integrity of the Yoga Dar- 
sdna. A Reconsideration of Classical Yoga. 
Albany, NY: State University of New York 
Press. 


VAISAKHI 

A major North Indian Hindu harvest 
festival celebrated in mid-April. In the 
Punjab it marks the new year, beginning 
on 13 April. It is fixed based on the solar 
calendar and falls in the month of Sal- 
grand. Traditionally Hindus would offer 
grain and barley to brahmana priests 
from the harvest, but the festival took on 
a unique character for Sikhs. Initially the 
third Guru, Amar Das, who was spiritual 
leader of the Sikhs from 1552 to 1574, 
began to use Vaisakhi as a time for his 
followers to gather in his company and 
worship God. It has been suggested that 
this was undertaken to wean them away 
from Hinduism but it is also likely that it 
was for convenience, as people would be 
already absent from their daily activities. 
However, Vaisakhi was to take on even 
greater significance for Sikhs when Guru 
Gobind Singh, the last of the human 
Gurus, used the festival in 1699 for the 
creation of the Khalsa. 


See also : Brahmana; Calendar; Sikhism, 
relationship with Hinduism 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Jackson, R. 1986. ‘Hindu Festivals’. In Festi- 
vals in World Religions, Alan Brown, ed., on 
behalf of SHAP Working Party. London: 
Longman, 104—39. 

VAISESIKA 

One of the six systems of Hindu philoso- 
phy (Saddarsana), the origins of the Vai- 
sesika tradition are obscure, pre-dating 
the Christian era. The Vaisesikasutras 
(date unknown) are attributed to the 
legendary founder of the system, Kanada. 
Candramati’s Dasapadartha-sastra (c. 500 
ce), preserved in Chinese and translated 
into English by H. Ui, is another impor- 
tant early text. Prasastapada’s Bhasya 
(Commentary) or Padarthadharmasam- 
graha (c.575 ce), a standard work of the 
school, represents a significant develop- 
ment. 

Vaisesika teaches pluralism, diversity 
and difference. The word ‘vaisesika’ 
derives from ‘visesa', signifying particu- 
larity, uniqueness, distinction or distin- 
guishing feature. The system is 
preoccupied with problems of ontology 
and metaphysics: how do we describe the 
many different sorts of things that we 
identify in the universe? It reduces the 
world to six (and later seven) padarthas 
or categories. All existents or objects of 
our knowledge come under padartha. 
Vaisesika classifies, lists or catalogues all 
knowable objects. 

The categories 

The categories are substance (dravya), 
quality or attribute (guna), action (karma), 
generality (samanya), particularity (visesa), 
inherence or combination (samavaya) and 
non-being or abhava (added later). 
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Substance signifies absoluteness and 
independence. Both material and spiritual 
substances are admitted. They include the 
ultimate elements or bhutas: earth 

(prthivl), water (apas), fire (tejas), air 
(vayu) and ether (akasa). Time (kala), 
space (dik), atman (soul, self or spirit) 
and mind or internal organ (manas) are 
also regarded as substances. 

Vaisesika teaches atomism: the material 
substances are atomic in nature. An atom 
(paramanu) is without parts, eternal, 
indivisible, imperceptible, unique; it is the 
smallest particle of matter. Physical things 
are produced or created by atoms com- 
bining in different proportions. Thus 
destruction is merely the decomposition 
or dissolution of these combinations. 

Each element has a peculiar quality 
which distinguishes it from the others. 
The quality of earth is smell; the peculiar 
qualities of water, fire, air and ether are 
taste, colour, touch and sound, respec- 
tively. The elements are the substrata of 
these qualities, but substances are distinct 
from the qualities they possess. Vaisesika 
teaches four kinds of atom: earth, water, 
fire and air. Ether is infinite and eternal, 
an insensible, inactive medium: it is not 
atomic. 

Space and time are imperceptible, indi- 
visible substances, without parts, infinite 
and eternal (nitya): each is one great 
whole (eka). Souls (as well as atoms and 
minds) are many or infinite in number. 
Each soul is a spiritual substance, inde- 
pendent, eternal and all pervading. Mind 
is atomic but does not combine or pro- 
duce compound things. Each soul has a 
mind, an eternal, imperceptible instru- 
ment or organ of knowledge. 

In the Vaisesikasutras, we find that 
quality (the second category) is that 
which inheres in a substance - it does not 
possess action or quality, it does not pro- 
duce any composite object. Kanada lists 
the qualities as colour, taste, smell, touch, 
numbers, measures, separateness, con- 
junction and disjunction, priority and 


VAISESIKA 

posteriority, understanding, pleasure and 
pain, desire and aversion, and volition. 
Qualities do not exist apart from sub- 
stances. There are five kinds of activity 
(the third category): throwing up or 
down, contraction, expansion and 
motion. Action inheres in, and cannot 
exist apart from, substance. However, 
unlike quality (a permanent feature of a 
substance), actions are transient. 

The fourth category, samanya, is one, 
eternal and resides in many. The common 
characteristic, the universal (e.g. cowness), 
and the individual, the particular (e.g. 
cow), are objective, separate realities. The 
one, eternal cowness inheres in many 
(transient) cows. 

By noting the differences in their parts, 
we distinguish one composite thing from 
another. But one air-atom, for example, is 
similar to another air-atom. Vaisesika 
proposes the fifth category, visesa (pecu- 
liarity, particularity): each ultimate sub- 
stance has a uniqueness or peculiarity of 
its own. Visesas are many and eternal. 
According to Prasastapada, samavaya 
(inherence), the sixth category, is the 
relationship among things that are inse- 
parable, as in the relation of the container 
and the contained. Samavaya is eternal, 
inseparable connection or relationship. 
The relation between quality and sub- 
stance is an example of samavaya. The 
visesa inheres in its (eternal) substance; 
the action inheres in its substance and 
so on. 

Vaisesika teaches four kinds of abhava 
(non-existence), the seventh category. A 
book, for example, does not exist before it 
is produced (pragabhava); it does not 
exist after it is destroyed (pradhvamsab- 
hava); it does not exist as a table (any- 
onyabhava); and a gaseous book is 
absolutely non-existent (atyantabhava). 

God and liberation 

Vaisesika accepts the authority of the 
Veda and the law of karma. Kanada does 
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not consider God but later thinkers in the 
Vaisesika and closely related Nyaya 
schools developed theism. Udayana, for 
example, attempted proofs of God's exis- 
tence. An ordered universe, it was 
thought, could not be due to the eternal 
atoms alone, so God (eternal, perfect, 
omniscient) becomes the efficient cause of 
the universe (and atoms the material 
cause). God co-exists with the eternal 
atoms and souls (he does not create 
them): he is the ‘prime mover', providing 
the original push or motion to the atoms. 

The importance in India of notions of 
rebirth and release from painful samsara 
(the wheel of birth and death) led Vaise- 
sika to add a doctrine of liberation to a 
system originally inspired by naturalism 
(i.e. protoscientific enquiry, the desire to 
provide an account of the physical world). 
By using the concept of adrsta (hidden or 
unseen potency, occult force), Vaisesika 
explained how past actions lead to good 
or bad effects or results in future births. A 
person’s deeds lead to merits (dharma) 
and demerits (adharma) which make up 
the individual’s adrsta - and unintelligent 
adrsta requires God to supply motion to 
the atoms. Liberation is conceived as the 
cessation of pain, achieved when actions 
stop. A liberated soul retains its unique- 
ness or peculiar individuality - as pure 
substance, it is disconnected from mind 
and body, qualityless. 

Importance and influence 

Although ancient (and criticised by influ- 
ential rival schools such as Vedanta), 
Vaisesika, in association with the Nyaya 
or Logic school, survived as a vital, crea- 
tive tradition for many centuries. In the 
modern era, Vaisesika has attracted phi- 
losophers and scholars such as W. Halb- 
fass and B. K. Matilal. 

See also : Atman; Bhutas (Elements); 
Halbfass, Wilhelm; Gunas; Kanada; 
Karma (Law of Action); Manas; Nyaya; 


Padarthadharmasamgraha; Padarthas; 
Saddarsana; Samsara; Udayana; Vaisesi- 
kasutras; Veda; Vedanta 

Martin Ovens 

Further reading 

Gough, A.E. (ed. and trans.). 1873. The Vaisesika 
Sutras of Kanada. Benares: E.J. Lazarus & Co. 
Halbfass, W. 1992. On Being and on What 
There Is: Classical Vaisesika and the History of 
Indian Ontology. Albany, NY: SUNY Press. 

VAISESIKASUTRAS 

The Vaisesikasutras (Aphorisms on Vaise- 
sika) form the basic text of the Vaisesika 
school of Hindu philosophy. This text is 
attributed to Kanada, the legendary 
founder of the system. 

The date of the Vaisesikasutras , as well 
as their original arrangement and content, 
is uncertain. The text has been placed in 
the first few centuries ce. Scholars relied 
upon the text of Sankara Misra’s fifteenth- 
century commentary, the Vaisesikasutra 
Upaskdra (The Ornament of the Vaisesi- 
kasutras), until the publication in 1961 of 
Candrananda’s commentary (possibly 
ninth century). Candrananda’s work is 
regarded as containing a more genuine 
version of the Vaisesikasutras. 

The Vaisesikasutras begin by explaining 
‘dharma’: it is defined as that which con- 
fers the supreme or ultimate good and 
exaltation. Knowledge (jnana) of reality 
(tattva) through similarity and difference 
among the categories (padartha) results in 
the supreme good. The Vaisesikasutras 
teach epistemological doctrines and a 
philosophy of nature. 

See also : Jnana; Kanada; Padarthas; Vai- 
sesika 

Martin Ovens 

Further reading 

Nozawa, M. (trans.). 1992. ‘The Vaisesikasutra 
with Candrananda’s Commentary (1)’. 
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See. Vaisnavism 

vaisnavism 

Vaisnava bhakti had its biggest impetus in 
the southern part of India. However, its 
beginnings, like those of the other 
schools, are traced to the oldest known 
text, the Rgveda. However, in the Agama 
tradition and in the oral tradition Visnu 
himself taught this bhakti to SrI-LaksmI, 
who in turn taught it to Visvaksena, the 
angel/messenger of the gods. Visnu figures 
as one of the deities in the Rgveda and 
other Vedic texts. It is in the myths of the 
Brdhmana (ritual) texts that Visnu begins 
to occupy a considerable place. Scholars 
are divided in their opinion as to whether 
Visnu was originally a non-Aryan god or 
exclusively a Vedic god. To what extent 
the non-Aryan and the Vedic elements 
have been assimilated is also a moot 
point. However, traditional Vaisnava 
scholars believe that the Rgveda from the 
beginning represented a monotheistic 
religion and Visnu is indeed the Supreme 
Deity mentioned in the same ancient text. 
Other scholars have suggested that Vais- 
navism was not based on the ‘mythical 
fancy of the poets’ but rather on the ‘per- 
sonal history of Vasudeva Krsna’. 
Emphasising the need to utilise the Bud- 
dhist and Jaina sources for a fuller 
understanding of the historical develop- 
ment of Vaisnavism, scholars generally 
point out that Bhagavatism in its initial 
development arose as a natural reaction 
to Brahmanism. According to the scho- 
larly view, what eventually became known 
as Vaisnavism was in fact the result of a 
coalescence of three important doctrines 
within Brahmanical religion. These are 
identified as: (1) Vyuha (emanation) 

theory, (2) the theory of Avatara and (3) 
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the Purusa-Prakrti theory. It is this last 
theory that provided the place for the cult 
of Sri. 

Visnu is associated with various 
aspects - he is represented as the god of 
fertility and a beneficent god. He is asso- 
ciated with the Sun, Indra, Varuna and 
other Vedic gods. One of the most 
important aspects that contributed to his 
pre-eminence among the gods is the myth 
about his three strides. He is described as 
encompassing the whole universe with his 
three steps. In the Satapatha Brdhmana 
(1.9. 3. 8) these steps acquire a special 
place as part of the Vedic ritual. One 
ascends the three worlds by taking the 
three Visnu-steps in the context of the 
Vedic ritual. Visnu is also associated with 
mountains. He is identified with the Vedic 
sacrifice, the Soma juice and the sacrificial 
post. Visnu ’s navel has significant symbo- 
lism in that Brahma, the creator, emerges 
from the lotus which springs from the 
navel of Visnu. Visnu’s sleep is also 
significant - at the end of every age of the 
world Visnu goes to sleep, and when he 
awakes the creative process begins. The 
thumb of Visnu also has special sig- 
nificance both in mythology and ritual. 
Visnu is described as going to the battle- 
field as big as a thumb to defeat the 
demons. In the context of the sraddha 
ceremony performed for the deceased, the 
priest’s thumb is pushed into the food 
offered to the deity while repeating the 
Visnu mantra which recalls his three 
strides. Visnu is also described as the 
door-keeper of the gods, which indicates 
the beginning of his prominence. He is 
thus seen as the protector of the gods. 
The black stone known as salagrama 
stone is particularly significant in relation 
to Visnu. It is often represented in nine 
colours signifying the nine incarnations of 
Visnu. In many classical texts (e.g. 
Mahabharata ) Visnu’s emblems and attri- 
butes are described elaborately. He is 
associated with his sudarsana wheel, the 
breast jewel (Kaustubha), conch-shell 
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(sanka) and his vehicle known as Garuda. 
He is also described with innumerable 
names and epithets. In later Vaisnava tra- 
dition all of these various aspects of Visnu 
acquire special theological significance. 

Classical sources for Vaisnavism 

Without having to take a theological 
point of view on whether or not Visnu 
was already depicted as the supreme deity 
in these classical sources, it is useful to 
take a cursory look at these sources. They 
are generally made use of by both those 
who see Visnu gradually evolving as the 
supreme deity as well as those who see 
him being already present in those mate- 
rials as the supreme deity. These sources 
are the following: 

• Vedic materials: the Rgveda Samhita 
(special reference to ‘Purusa-Sukta’ 
and ‘Srl-Sukta'), Taittirlya Samhita, 
Satapatha Brdhmana, Taittirlya Ara- 
nyaka. 

• Upanisadic materials: Isa, Kena, 

Prasna, Mundaka, Taittirlya , Brhadar- 
anyaka, Chandogya, Mahandrdyandya 
texts are more prominently used 
among other minor ones. 

• Itihasa materials: the entire Ramayana 
text and some sections of the 
Mahabharata (‘SantiparvaV’Narayanlya’ 
section and ‘Moksadharma’, ‘Bhlsma- 
parva IBhagavadgltd’ section, ‘Anusasa- 
naparva7‘Visnusahasranama’ section, 
Asvamedhikaparva/Anuglta’ section). 

• Vaisnava Purdnas : Visnu-, Narada-, 
Visnudharmottara-, Padma-, Varaha-, 
Garuda- and Bhdgavata Purana. 

• Agama materials: 

• Vaikhdnasa Samhitds : Ananda-, 

Marlci-, Atri-, Kasyapa- and Bhrgu 
Samhita. 

• Pdhcaratra Samhitds : Sattvata-, 

Pauskara-, Jayskhya-, Paramesvara-, 
Padma-, Isvara-, Parama -, Ahir- 
budhnya-, Visvaksena-, Naradlya 
Samhita and Laksml Tantra. 


General philosophy 

Visnu as the ultimate reality I being 

Vaisnavism, like Saivism and Sakta reli- 
gion, has appropriated for its philosophi- 
cal basis the Vedanta materials, such as 
the Brahmasutras of Badarayana, and for 
its devotional basis the Bhagavadglta. 
Vaisnava teachers of all branches have 
extensively commented on these two most 
important texts. Together with other 
upanisadic materials they provided the 
understanding of the nature of the ulti- 
mate reality which for the Vaisnava 
teachers is none other than the Visnu- 
Narayana. Thus the idea of Brahman 
which appears in the Brahmasutras and 
the upanisadic texts as an abstract notion 
is personified in the form of Visnu. The 
abstract characteristics that are associated 
with the nature of Brahman, such as 
brhatva and brahmanatva (greatness), 
svarupa, nirvisesa, nirguna and saguna 
natures, are attributed to Visnu as Pur- 
usottama (Supreme Person) and the one 
who is the embodiment of infinite auspi- 
cious qualities and free from all imper- 
fections. 

Once Visnu is associated with all the 
nature of Brahman, the abstract notions 
of Brahman are then interpreted in the 
light of what is known as Tattvatraya: 
Isvara (Lord/God), cit (soul) and acit 
(matter). In integrating this three-natured 
reality of Visnu, Samkhya philosophy has 
provided the basis. In other words, the 
twenty-four tattvas that are described in 
the Samkhya philosophy are recast in the 
context of Vaisnava philosophy, especially 
in describing the relationship between the 
soul and matter (purusa and prakrti). 
Thus the abstract notion of Brahman is 
understood as the personal God Visnu, 
whom the devotees worship. The meaning 
of terms such as Sat, Brahman, Atman 
are equated with the term Narayana. 

Being the ultimate reality, Visnu is 
therefore described as the source of the 
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universe, both the jlva (living) and prakrti 
(matter). Visnu is also the cause of the 
universe as there is no other being higher 
than him. He is the inner controller of all 
beings (antaratma), and is all pervasive 
(antaryamin). Vaisnava theologians derive 
the etymological meaning of Narayana as 
follows: Nara (universe of sentient and 
non-sentient beings) and Ayana (the 
ground of all being). They even suggest 
that the term Visnu also connotes the 
same meaning. The term Visnu denotes 
all-pervasiveness, the one who enters into 
all beings and non-beings, one who pos- 
sesses all the auspicious attributes, such as 
knowledge, power and so on, and the one 
who is desired by all souls. Similarly 
Visnu’s other name, Vasudeva, also 
denotes the one who abides everywhere. 
As such, the Vaisnava theology brings 
together all three names - Visnu, Nar- 
ayana and Vasudeva - and identifies them 
with Brahman as the ultimate reality. 

The nature of Visnu 

The fundamental qualities of Brahman 
viz. satyam (reality), jnanam (knowledge) 
and anantam (infinity), are attributed to 
Visnu. Vaisnava theology affirms simulta- 
neously the two natures of Visnu - his 
paratva (transcendence) and sulabhatva 
(immanence). As the supreme deity he is 
above all other gods and yet as personal 
God he is accessible to his devotees. The 
idea of avatara is a distinctive feature of 
Vaisnava theology. On the one hand it 
emphasises the transcendence of Visnu 
and at the same time it emphasises his 
immanent nature in that he descends to 
the world of humans in his various mani- 
festations in order to protect the right- 
eous and punish the wicked. The 
Bhagavadgita is the most valuable source 
material for the affirmation of the theory 
of avatara and the doctrine of the divine 
incarnation. 

As the supreme deity, Visnu has three 
primary functions - creation, sustenance 
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and destruction. In later Hindu theology, 
these three functions are divided between 
Brahma as the creator, Visnu as the pre- 
server and Siva as the destroyer. But in 
Vaisnavism Visnu himself represents all 
three primary functions. In other words, 
Visnu creates Brahma and entrusts to him 
the creation of the universe, he creates 
Rudra/Siva and entrusts to him the 
destruction of the universe while he him- 
self looks after the preservation of the 
universe. 

Visnu and his divine consort ( Sri- 
LaksmT) 

One of the titles for Visnu most often 
used by Vaisnava theologians is the Lord 
of Sri (sriyas-pati). The question of the 
divine consort and her relationship to 
Visnu is at the same time one of the most 
thorny issues that contributed to the split 
in the South Indian Vaisnava tradition. 
While Vaisnava tradition generally uses 
the name LaksmI to refer to the consort 
of Visnu, the term Sri is particularly sig- 
nificant in South Indian Vaisnavism (also 
known as the Sri Vaisnava tradition). The 
name Sri, according to Vaisnava theolo- 
gians, signifies various meanings depend- 
ing on the root verb from which it is 
derived: it signifies ‘the one who causes 
the Lord to listen’ (dravayati) and hence 
the notion of accessibility associated with 
it; ‘one who is sought by devotees’ 
(sriyate); ‘one who approaches the Lord 
on behalf of the devotees’ (srayate) and 
hence the idea of mediator (purusakara); 
‘one who removes the sins of the devotees’ 
(srnati); and ‘one who promotes good' 
(srinati). The name LaksmI has various 
theological imports as well. The goddess 
is known as LaksmI because Visnu acquired 
her (labhat); signifies the symbol of Visnu 
(laksanat); bestows material prosperity 
(lapsyanat); is seated on the chest of 
Visnu (lanchanat); is full of lustre (lasate); 
has a permanent association with Visnu 
(lagyate); and is very modest (lajjate). 
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Different branches of Vaisnavism accord 
her different ontological status in relation 
to Visnu. While most branches treat her as 
a consort of Visnu and hence secondary 
to him, within the Sri Vaisnava tradition, 
the northern school of Vedanta Desika 
treats her as equal to Visnu. The under- 
lying question of the ontological status of 
the Goddess is the issue of whether her 
role in the scheme of the salvation of the 
devotee is on a par with that of Visnu or a 
subordinate role as a mediator. 

Visnu and his divine attributes 

One of the most important aspects of 
Vaisnavism, especially in the South, is the 
idea that Visnu is characterised by various 
essential, or primary, and non-essential, 
or secondary, attributes. In fact, central to 
the debate about whether Visnu’s consort 
Sri-Laksml is on a par with him or occu- 
pies a secondary role in the scheme of 
salvation is the issue of divine attributes. 
Of the two schools within Sri Vaisnavism, 
the southern school tended to deny Srl- 
Laksml the essential attributes that char- 
acterise Visnu, whereas the northern 
school tended to favour the position that 
the goddess indeed shares in his essential 
qualities and hence has a pivotal role in 
the scheme of salvation. 

These divine attributes of Visnu are 
identified as the essential attributes of 
Visnu. Within the upanisadic texts Brahman 
is described with five qualities - reality 
(satya), knowledge (jnana), infinity (ananta), 
bliss (ananda) and purity (amala). Vaisnava 
theology attributes these five qualities to 
Visnu and adds one more, viz. ‘being the 
beloved of the goddess, Sri’ (sriyah- 
patitva). In addition to these, the Pancar- 
atra ritual texts and the Visnu Purana 
ascribe six essential qualities to Visnu. He is 
characterised by knowledge (jnana), power 
(sakti), strength (bala), lordship (aisvarya), 
energy (vlrya) and splendour (tejas). 

The secondary attributes are, according 
to some Vaisnava theologians, included in 


the six. However, some theologians dis- 
tinguish them from the primary ones for 
the purposes of religious practice, within 
which they have some special significance. 
According to Ramanuja, there are nine- 
teen of these qualities: (1) intimate com- 
munion with devotees (sausllya); (2) 
tender affection (vatsalya); (3) soft-heart- 
edness (mardava); (4) straightforwardness 
(arjava); (5) friendly disposition (sau- 
harda); (6) equal treatment (samya); (7) 
compassion (karunya); (8) charm 
(madurya); (9) incomprehensibility (gam- 
blrya); (10) generosity (audarya); (11) 
skilfulness (caturya); (12) steadfastness 
(sthairya); (13) courage (dhairya); (14) 
fortitude (saurya); (15) valour (para- 
krama); (16) always desired (satyakama); 
(17) firm resolve (satyasamkalpa); (18) 
fulfilment of obligation (krtitva); and (19) 
gratitude (krtajnata). This last quality of 
Visnu is an interesting one in that it pro- 
vides an insight into the theological 
understanding of Visnu. Unlike in many 
monotheistic understandings of God, the 
Vaisnava theology understands God in 
the sense that he is indeed grateful to his 
devotees for the little things they do for 
him, such as puja, offering of flowers and 
so on. This is precisely why he is also 
understood as one who feels relieved after 
fulfilling his obligation (krtitva) to the 
devotees. In addition to these qualities, 
God in Vaisnava theology takes a con- 
crete shape and form and as such his 
divine body, which is described with a 
thousand heads and so on, has special 
meaning within the theology and religious 
practice of Vaisnavism. 

Visnu and his incarnations 

In Vaisnavism God is understood as 
having several incarnations, a doctrine 
enunciated in the Bhagavadgita. Vaisnava 
theologians trace the idea to the Vedic 
texts, especially the ‘Purusa Sukta' in the 
Rgveda. In understanding the notion of 
incarnation, it is important to note that 
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the Hindu notion does not simply suggest 
that God incarnates in some historical 
form - human or animal - but rather in a 
more complex one. The Vaisnava notion 
makes a hierarchical distinction between 
five different types of incarnation. The 
first one is called the transcendental form 
(Para). Even though in his transcendental 
form God is not visible to the human eye, 
it is the manifested form of the unmani- 
fest Brahman. 

The second is the manifestation of 
Visnu in the four forms (Vyuhas) that he 
takes in his various creative functions 
such as creation, sustenance and dissolu- 
tion. This doctrine owes its origins to the 
Agama ritual tradition, which is integral 
to the development of Vaisnava theology. 
The doctrine suggests that there are six 
fundamental qualities that characterise 
the divine and these take different forma- 
tions in the various forms (Vyuhas). The 
first is Vasudeva, who appears with all 
his six qualities, viz. knowledge (jnana), 
power (sakti), strength (bala), lordship 
(aisvarya), energy (vlrya) and splendour 
(tejas), in equal measure. In this form he 
is considered equal to the transcendental 
form of Visnu. The next one is Sam- 
karsana, in whom knowledge and 
strength dominate. The third is Pra- 
dyumna, in whom the qualities of lord- 
ship and energy predominate. The fourth 
is Aniruddha, in whom power and splen- 
dour predominate. The entire creative 
process is undertaken by Visnu in these 
various forms. 

The third incarnation (Vibhavas) refers 
to the various physical forms that Visnu 
takes - either as a human being or other 
forms of living beings. Both the epic texts 
(the Ramayana and the Mahdbharata) 
and the various mythological texts (Pur- 
anas) deal with these in more detail. Each 
Parana gives different descriptions of 
these incarnations. There are at least 
thirty-nine incarnations listed in a ritual 
text called Ahirbhudhnya Samhitd. The 
more commonly mentioned incarnations 
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are numbered at ten and the most popu- 
lar of these are the two, Rama and Krsna, 
who are mentioned in the two epic texts 
(the Ramayana and the Mahdbharata). 
The Kalkin incarnation is supposed to be 
the last one that would occur at the end 
of the Kali age. These manifestations are 
classified into two categories - primary 
(Saksat) and secondary (Avesa). The pri- 
mary ones are direct incarnations of 
Visnu and the secondary ones have to do 
with the individuals into whom the divine 
power enters. 

The fourth incarnation is called the 
image (area) avatara. These are made in 
various metals or stone and consecrated 
according to the rites prescribed in the 
Agama ritual texts. In temples there are 
two types of these images - those that are 
permanently fixed in one place, i.e. in the 
innermost chamber of the temple (garb- 
hagrha) and those that are placed outside 
the inner chamber for the purposes of 
carrying them in the processions and are 
hence known as movable images. The jus- 
tification for the worship of the divine in 
his iconic form is found in the Agama 
ritual texts and the puranic texts. 
According to the Vaisnava belief, it is one 
of four ways to worship the divine: reci- 
tation of mantras (japa), offering of obla- 
tions (huta), offering worship to an image 
(arcana) and meditation (dhyana). The 
Vaisnava theologians place enormous 
emphasis on image worship because the 
transcendental form of the divine is 
unapproachable. 

The fifth manifestation is called the 
indwelling spirit (Antaryamin). According 
to Vaisnava belief, even though Visnu is 
transcendent he dwells in human beings in 
his immanent form (spirit). The divine 
dwells in both living and non-living 
beings. The idea of the divine as the 
indwelling spirit is supported in many of 
the upanisadic texts. The idea of the 
Supreme Self (Paramatma) and the indi- 
vidual self (JIvatma) is at the basis of the 
idea of God as the indwelling spirit. 
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Visnu and his relationship to the Jlva 
( soul ) 

As discussed earlier, Visnu, according to 
the Vaisnava theologians, is the Supreme 
Being, i.e. Brahman itself. The Jlva is the 
individual who is part of the divine being. 
The relationship between the Supreme 
Being and the Jlva depends on the philo- 
sophical position that one takes. Within 
Vaisnava theology there can be different 
philosophical positions and three are 
most popularly known: the qualified non- 
dualist (Visistadvaita) position of Rama- 
nuja, the dualist position of Madhva and 
the pure non-dualism of Vallabha. Nim- 
barka maintained both dualism and non- 
dualism simultaneously (Bhedabheda). 
According to Ramanuja’s position, the 
individual soul (jlva) is part of the reality 
of Brahman. He follows the logic of 
whole and part. As such, both the whole 
and the part are real, but they are one as 
a whole. In this sense, the individual soul 
is real and is intrinsic to the reality of the 
Supreme Being. According to Madhva, 
the individual is a separate entity which is 
created by the Supreme Being and as such 
it is different from the essential nature of 
the Supreme Being. Vallabha believes on 
the one hand that Visnu is the only 
Supreme Being and at the same time 
affirms that the individual soul does exist 
and is a dependent reality. According to 
Nimbarka, the individual is both different 
and non-different from the Supreme 
Being. 

Generally Vaisnava theology affirms 
that there are different types of jlvas, viz. 
bound souls (baddha jlvas), liberated 
souls (mukta jlvas) and eternal jlvas 
(nitya jlvas). The bound souls continually 
go through the cycle of birth and death 
(samsara) because of their bondage to 
their actions (karma) and can finally be 
liberated through spiritual discipline. The 
liberated ones are those which become 
free of bondage and attain final liberation 
to enjoy the eternal bliss of the Supreme 


Being. The eternal souls are those that are 
never in bondage and exist in the realm of 
the Supreme Being eternally. Their pur- 
pose is to engage in the service of the 
Supreme Being. 

The scheme of salvation in 
Vaisnavism 

In Vaisnava theology, the individual soul 
has the innate capacity to experience the 
eternal bliss of the Supreme and engage in 
his service. However, due to its ignorance 
(avidya) about its true nature it remains 
bound. The origins of ignorance are con- 
sidered inexplicable in Vaisnava theology. 
It is said to be beginningless and therefore 
the individual soul does not acquire it at a 
certain point in time. Using analogical 
reasoning, Vaisnava theology explains 
that it is mere separation from the 
Supreme Being, as in the case of a young 
prince who goes hunting with his father 
and gets separated in the forest. When, 
through the intervention of an able tea- 
cher, he acquires right knowledge of his 
true identity, he develops the desire for 
liberation and through discipline he 
attains final liberation. 

Vaisnavism and its spread 
throughout India 

Vaisnavism in the North 

Worship of Visnu in the North can be 
traced back as far as the Vedic period. In 
order to understand the historical devel- 
opment of Vaisnavism, it would be neces- 
sary to look at the documented historical 
records. For instance, the Besnagar 
Inscription, which is dated to around the 
second century bce, refers to a flagstaff 
erected in honour of Vasudeva by the 
Greek ambassador, while the Ghasundi 
Inscription mentions worship of Samkar- 
sana and Vasudeva. Another inscription 
at Nanaghat, which is dated to the first 
century bce, also refers to worship of 
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Samkarsana and Vasudeva. While the 
earlier texts of the Hindus, such as the 
Samhitas, Brahmanas and the Upanisads, 
do not give any evidence as to whether 
Vasudeva and Visnu are one and the 
same, it is in the BhagavadgTta that we 
find the two names being associated with 
the same person. Thus, according to 
scholarly opinion it may be right to sug- 
gest that the BhagavadgTta is the oldest 
text that clearly speaks about Vaisnavism. 
The general scholarly view is that Krsna 
was a popular deity who was subse- 
quently identified with the Vedic god 
Visnu. 

According to historical records, wor- 
ship of Vasudeva flourished in the region 
of Mathura around the fourth century 
bce. Some historians suggest that during 
the reign of Emperor Asoka the religion 
of the Bhagavatas was relegated to the 
background due to his open support for 
Buddhism, but by the time of the gram- 
marian Panini both literary and epi- 
graphic records begin to mention the 
Bhagavatas again. By the second century 
bce the Bhagavata religion began to 
spread beyond the Magadha region. 

As the Bhagavata religion spread 
beyond the Yamuna Valley into the non- 
Brahmanical regions of India, scholars 
believe that it came in contact with three 
non-Brahmanical religions, viz. Ajlvakas 
(materialist philosophers), Jainas and 
Buddhists. While some historians con- 
sidered Bhagavatism a subsect of the 
Ajlvakas, Jaina texts have represented 
Vasudeva as an Arhat and Buddhist 
Jataka texts have identified Vasudeva as 
Sariputta. It is suggested that in the third 
century ce it also came into contact with 
Christianity, which had been introduced 
to India by then. Historians generally 
believe that during the first three centuries 
of the Common Era, i.e. during the time 
of the Sakas and the Kushanas, the reli- 
gion of the Bhagavatas did not seem to 
enjoy much support even in its birth 
place, Mathura, due to the fact those two 
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dynasties were worshippers of Siva. It is 
only again in the Gupta period that Bha- 
gavatism receives much support. By this 
time the identification of Bhagavatism 
with Vaisnavism is clear. With the fall of 
the Gupta dynasty, the religion of the 
Bhagavatas, or Vaisnavism, ceased to be a 
force in the North and began to spread 
quite rapidly in the South. 

Vaisnavism in Maharashtra State 

Although Vaisnavism existed in this part 
of India for a long time, it was in the 
thirteenth century that a distinct Maratha 
Bhakti tradition developed. This is per- 
haps the result of many traditions coming 
together (e.g. Madhvas, Nathas, Sants 
and Varkaris). The hymns of Haridas, 
who was inspired by Madhva’s teachings, 
spread beyond Karnataka into Mahar- 
ashtra. In Pandharpur in Maharashtra, 
the traditional deity was Vithoba/Vitthal. 
It may have originally been a Saiva cult 
but in the course of time it became iden- 
tified with the Krsna-Rama cult. The 
hymns of Haridas became part of this 
Vitthal cult. In the thirteenth century, 
another sect emerged, the Mahanubhava 
(Manbhau) sect founded by Cakradhara. 
And at the end of the thirteenth century 
Jnanesvara founded another sect known 
as the Varkari sect. This sect is perhaps 
better propagated by Namdev (1270-1350 
ce). He discouraged rituals, pilgrimage 
(tlrthayatra), and asceticism (tapas). Inner 
quest and inner purity were emphasised 
more strongly than image worship. This 
tendency may be attributed to the grow- 
ing influence of Islam. However, the later 
Maratha Vaisnava saints (Ekanath, 1548 
98; Tukaram, 1608M9) did not advocate 
the removal of rituals and image worship. 

Gaudiya (Bengal) Vaisnavism 

The northern part of India caught up 
with the Bhakti movement around the 
fourteenth century and up until the 
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seventeenth century there was a fervent 
devotional trend that gave rise to many 
devotional poets and mystics who spread 
Vaisnava Bhakti throughout the northern 
part of India. In Bengal, the movement 
was spread by Caitanya, who lived in the 
fifteenth to sixteenth century. At an early 
age he became a mystic, even though he 
was initially trained as a scholar. The 
Bhagavata Purana became the central text 
on which he based most of his teachings. 
The central theme of his teaching is the 
love of God represented by the Radha- 
Krsna or Gopl-Krsna love. The teachings 
of Caitanya were further elaborated and 
spread by the six Gosvamis: Rupa Gos- 
vami, Sanatana Gosvami, Ilva Gosvami, 
Gopala Bhatta, Raghunatha Das and 
Raghunatha Bhatta. 

Apart from these major devotional 
movements, Vaisnava Bhakti gave rise to 
many devotional poets and saints in the 
North who sang hymns and songs in 
praise of Visnu, mainly in his incarna- 
tional forms as Rama and Krsna. 
Ramdas, Tukaram, Tulsidas and many 
women poets such as Mlrabal were 
instrumental in spreading the Vaisnava 
devotional movement. One well-known 
group responsible for popularising Vais- 
navism in the North was the Bauls of 
Bengal. Essentially bards, they sang in 
praise of Visnu throughout rural areas. 

Vaisnavism in the South 

In the South, the Vaisnava Bhakti was 
spread mainly by the Tamil singer-poets 
known as Alvars (those who are 
immersed). The Alvars are twelve in 
number who lived at various periods 
between the fifth and the ninth centuries. 
The hymns that they sang in the temples 
of Visnu were collected by an orthodox 
brahmana who settled in the South. He 
was Nathamuni and the collection of the 
hymns came to be known as Nalayira 
Divyaprabandham (Four Thousand Divine 
Hymns). The most famous of the Alvar 


singers was Nammalvar, who composed 
1,102 verses known as Tiruvaymoli. These 
hymns are regarded very highly in Tamil 
Vaisnavism and they have acquired the 
status of Dravida Upanisad or Tamil Veda 
( Tamil-marai). 

After the period of the Alvars, the 
Vaisnava tradition became gradually sys- 
tematised in the hands of Sanskritic pan- 
dits, beginning with Nathamuni (ninth 
century ce) and then Yamuna (tenth cen- 
tury), and took its final shape as the 
Visistadvaita (Qualified Non-dual) philo- 
sophy in the hands of the great teacher 
Ramanuja (eleventh century). 

The Vaisnava tradition of the South 
accepted the Veda (mainly the Upanisads ), 
the Agamas (ritual manuals) and the 
Tamil hymns of the Alvars as the author- 
itative texts for the systematic under- 
standing and exposition of the tradition. 
This tradition is popularly known by the 
term Sri Vaisnavas. In the hands of the 
Vaisnava teachers, the tradition has come 
to occupy a prominent place in Vedanta. 
Ramanuja taught a philosophy which 
included both the abstract notion of 
Brahman and the personal God, Visnu. 
For him Brahman is none other than 
Visnu-Narayana worshipped with devo- 
tion. Thus he combined in his philosophy 
the devotional aspect of the Alvars and 
the philosophical aspect of the Upanisads. 
In the thirteenth century Tamil Vais- 
navism witnessed a powerful theological 
debate between two scholars, Vedanta 
Desika and Pillai Lokacarya. Between the 
thirteenth and the eighteenth centuries 
the Tamil Vaisnava tradition went 
through a period of further diversification 
and became divided into two major sects 
known as the Northern School (Vadaka- 
lai) and the Southern School (Tenkalai), 
otherwise known as the Monkey and Cat 
Schools, respectively. These names derive 
from the different ways in which these 
animals carry their young, with baby 
monkeys needing to cling onto their 
mothers, while kittens are held in their 
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mothers' mouths. The Northern School 
was represented by Vedanta Desika and 
the Southern School was represented by 
Pijlai Lokacarya. Furthermore, two 
famous Vaisnava temples also became 
involved in the formation of the two sects. 
The Kaiiclpura Visnu temple became the 
seat of the Northern School and the Srlr- 
angam temple became the seat of the 
Southern School. Among other things, 
the two schools disagreed on whether or 
not human beings have any role to play in 
the scheme of their salvation. The North- 
ern School emphasised the role of human 
effort, whereas the Southern School 
emphasised the total surrender of the 
devotee to Visnu as Lord. While the 
Northern School spoke of Visnu as both 
the goal and the means to salvation, the 
Southern School saw the divine consort, 
SrI-LaksmI, as the means to the Lord and 
thus one could approach her in order to 
reach the Lord. At the present time, the 
two schools are not as polarised as they 
were in the past, and there is greater 
integration and mutual dialogue between 
the two on many theological points. 

Krsna Bliakti of Karnataka State 

As a result of the South Indian Bhakti 
orientation, there was another significant 
development that took place in the form 
of Krsna Bhakti. This school mainly 
spread in the state of Karnataka. It is 
principally represented by the philoso- 
pher-theologian Madhva. He developed a 
philosophy called Dvaita Vedanta (Dua- 
listic philosophy of Vedanta). Integrating 
Krsna Bhakti, he saw Krsna as the 
Supreme Lord, and the soul constantly 
longs for association with the Lord. The 
devotee, upon attaining salvation, does 
not become either identical with the Lord 
(as in the Advaita philosophy) or merged 
into the existence of God like a part and 
the whole (as in the philosophy of Rama- 
nuja), but rather remains separate and 
enjoys eternal communion with the Lord. 
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The Vaisnava Agama ritual tradition 

The Agama ritual tradition has generally 
claimed a parallel lineage to the Vedic 
ritual tradition. Most of the medieval 
temples and the subsequent temple ritual 
traditions have followed the Agama tra- 
dition rather than the Vedic ritual tradi- 
tion. The reason for this is that the Vedic 
ritual was not conceived as a temple- 
based tradition but, rather, is different 
both in its concept of deity and in the 
rituals associated with them. As Vedic 
ritual became a highly specialised activity 
and as the temple gradually became the 
locus of worship for the Hindu tradition, 
mainly since the medieval period in India, 
alternative ritual traditions were devel- 
oped. The Agama tradition became the 
dominant mode of temple ritual perfor- 
mance. Different sectarian traditions, 
such as Saiva, Sakta and Vaisnava, have 
their own Agama texts that inform the 
ritual procedures and theologies that per- 
tain to those different sects. Here we are 
only concerned with the Vaisnava Agama 
rituals texts. There are two rival schools 
of Agama rituals - Pancaratra and the 
Vaikhanasa. The Pancaratra ritual tradi- 
tion generally claims its origin from none 
other than Visnu himself, who through 
Narada declared to the world the sig- 
nificance of Vaisnava worship through the 
Pancaratra ritual traditions. 

Unlike the Pancaratra tradition, the 
Vaikhanasas have claimed a Vedic lineage 
through some of the Vedic sages. It is in 
this sense that it claims to be a Vaidika 
branch. Other than lineage, the theology 
of Vaisnavism is the basis of both tradi- 
tions and in that sense they are not theo- 
logically different, but differ in ritual 
procedures. The two schools - the Pancar- 
atra and the Vaikhanasas - seem to have 
had a long history of struggle to control 
the various prominent Vaisnava temples. 
For instance, the Ananda Samhita, a 
Vaikhanasa text, alludes to the conflict 
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regarding ritual procedures in Vaisnava 
temples. 

See also : Advaita; Avataras; Alvars; Ara- 
nyakas; Atman; Badarayana; Bauls; Bha- 
gavadglta; Bhagavatas; Bhakti; 
Bhedabheda; Brahma; Brahman; Brah- 
mana; Brahmanas; Brahmanism; Brahma- 
sutras; Buddhism, relationship with 
Hinduism; Caitanya; Deities; Garuda; 
Gopl(s); Gunas; Guru; Indra; Isvara; Iti- 
hasa; Jainism, relationship with Hinduism; 
JIva; Kanclpura; Karma; Krsna; LaksmI, 
Sri; Madhva; Mahabharata; Mandir; 
Mantra; Mathura; Maya; Meditation; 
MIrabal; Moksa; Nammalvar; Nimbarka; 
Pancaratras; Panini; Piljai Lokacarya; 
Prakrti; Puja; Puranas; Purusa; Radha; 
Rama; Ramanuja; Ramayana; Rudra; 
Sacred texts; Saivism; Saktism; Samhita; 
Samkhya; Samsara; Sankara; Sant; Soma; 
Sraddha; Sri Vaisnavas; Tapas; Tlrthaya- 
tra; Tulsldas(a); Upanisads; Vaikhanasas; 
Vallabha; Varuna; Vedanta; Vedism; Visi- 
stadvaita; Visnu; Yamuna (Vedantic theo- 
logian); Yuga 

Pratap Kumar 
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VAISNO DEVI 

Punjabi oral or local tradition claims that 
Satl’s arms fell at the cave shrine of 
Vaisno Devi in north-west India (Jammu 
and Kashmir) and, in so doing, legit- 
imised this as a place of pilgrimage. This 
particular shrine is considered special 
because it houses the three cosmic forms 
of Sakti - Mahakall (Great Kali), Maha- 
laksml (Great Laksmi) and Mahasarasvatl 
(Great Sarasvatl) - present in the form of 
stone outcrops (pindis), who together 
create a beautiful virgin who was origin- 
ally called Trikuta. The name Vaisno is an 
indication that this goddess is allied with 
the Vaisnava ideal, particularly with 
purity. Furthermore, she is said to be 
waiting for Visnu’s final avatara, Kalkin, 
to come and make her his consort. 

Poster art identifies Vaisno Devi as a 
Durga-type figure, seated on a tiger, 
brandishing various weapons in her eight 
hands. Mark Rohe has come to the con- 
clusion that Vaisno Devi can be many 
things to many people. The Vaisnava 
devotee might see her as an incarnation of 
LaksmI, the Saiva may see her as a form 
of Durga and the Sakta may simply see 
Vaisno Devi as the MahadevI (Great 
Goddess), personified in many forms. 

Vaisno Devi’s shrine is arguably the 
fastest-growing pilgrimage site in India. 
This, it seems, is a pilgrimage site for the 
modern age, with plentiful accommoda- 
tion and food, all the facilities a pilgrim 
might need and, in the days of e-com- 
merce, even an internet site (http:// 
www.maavaishnodevi.org) where those 
who are unable to make the journey to her 
cave shrine at the top of the mountain can 
satisfy themselves with virtual darsana. 

See also: Avatara; Darsana; Durga; Kali 
and Candl; Laksmi, Sri; MahadevI; Sai- 
vism; Sakti; Saktism; Satl; Sarasvatl; Tlr- 
thayatra; Vaisnavism; Visnu 

Lynn Foulston 
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VAISYA 

See: Varna 

VALLABHA (VAISNAVA 
THEOLOGIAN) (1479-1531) 

A Telegu brahmana, Vallabha was a 
Vedantic philosopher who founded a Vais- 
nava bhakti sect. His school flourished in 
Mathura, North India. Vallabha taught 
‘suddhadvaita’, or pure non-dualism 
‘undefiled by’ maya. His sect is known as 
Rudra-sampradaya and Push Marga 
(path of nourishment or fulfilment). 

Vallabha was bom in central India and 
was a precocious child, mastering the 
Veda and the Puranas at an early age. He 
identified an image of Krsna on Govard- 
han Hill in Braj. Later, according to 
hagiography, the direct relationship with 
the Supreme Being was revealed to Val- 
labha by Krsna. 

Vallabha regarded the soul’s connection 
to God as obscured by impurities. Rejecting 
asceticism as a means of liberation, cleans- 
ing of the soul is achieved via initiation 
into the sampradaya and taking the bra- 
hmasambandha mantra ‘srikrsnahsaranam 
mama’, ‘Radiant Krsna is my refuge’. 
Service (seva) to Krsna may place the 
devotee in a position to receive His grace. 

Vallabha was the author of Anubhasya 
(The Brief Commentary), a commentary 
on the Brahmasutras. Purusottama corn- 
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mented on Anubhdsya to produce the 
Bhasya-prakasa (Lights on the Commen- 
tary). Vallabha also wrote a commentary 
on the Bhagavata Purana, the SrTsu- 
bodhini (Giving a Good Explanation). 

For Vallabha, Sankara’s Advaita teach- 
ing was defective because it depended on 
the principle of maya (illusion) to account 
for multiplicity and the apparent separa- 
tion of God and the individual soul. 
According to Vallabha, the essence of the 
sole, independent reality Brahman (iden- 
tified with Sri Krsna), is being (sat), con- 
sciousness or knowledge (cit) and bliss 
(ananda). Souls and matter are real parts, 
subtle manifestations, of Brahman. God 
manifests Himself as many by His will 
(via his power of maya). 

Vallabha's sampradaya flourished after 
his death under the leadership of his 
second son, Vitthalanatha (1516-86). It 
exists today (with a mostly mercantile 
membership) and is particularly strong in, 
for example, Bombay, Rajasthan, Gujarat 
and western Uttar Pradesh. 

See also : Advaita; Bhagavatas; Bhakti; 
Brahman; Brahmana; Brahmasutras; 
DIksa; Krsna; Mathura; Maya; Puranas; 
Pusti Marga; Saccidananda; Sampradaya; 
Sankara; Seva; Tapas; Vaisnavism; Veda 

Martin Ovens 
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VALLABHA (VAISESIKA 
AUTHOR) 

See: Nyayalllavatl 
VAL MTKT 

Valmlki as an individual plays a marginal 
role in the Rdmayana that bears his name 
and the major myths about him develop 
in much later texts. However, by the 
period when its first and last books were 


added around the core of the Rdmayana , 
he had become a character within the 
story. The Balakanda, ‘Childhood Book’, 
opens with Valmlki asking Narada 
whether there exists in the world a truly 
exemplary individual and receiving the 
unequivocal answer, Rama. Use of the 
sloka metre had by then become such a 
hallmark of the Rdmayana that there fol- 
lows a story of how Valmlki invented it 
(the sloka actually derives from an older, 
Vedic metre and is used also in the 
Mahabhdrata , but most of the poem is in 
this simple narrative metre). After Val- 
mlki invents the sloka in sorrow at seeing 
a hunter kill a mating crane, Brahma 
commissions him to compose the story of 
Rama. This he does mentally, then tea- 
ches the poem to Kusa and Lava, who 
sing before Rama what purports to be the 
rest of the text; this is not explained until 
the Uttarakanda ‘Further Book', when 
Valmlki gives the exiled Slta sanctuary at 
his hermitage, she gives birth to her sons 
Kusa and Lava, and their subsequent 
singing of his story leads Rama to recog- 
nise and acknowledge them as his sons. 

Later legend makes Valmlki an 
untouchable dacoit who realises the error 
of his ways after an encounter with the 
Seven Sages. He meditates on the mantra 
they give him (mara - the syllables of 
Rama in reverse) so long that a termite 
mound (valmlka) grows over him. Much 
later the sages return and summon forth 
the now reformed individual, and he 
composes the Rdmayana (as above). Val- 
mlki is worshipped by the modern Vahnik 
community (who reject this legend). 

See also : Brahma; Mahabharata; Mantra; 
Narada; Rama; Ramayana; Slta; Vedism 

John Brockington 
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Goldman, Robert P. 1976. ‘Valmlki and the 
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VAMA DEVA SHASTRI, SWAMI 

David Frawley, bom in 1950, is one of the 
few Westerners recognised in India for his 
Vedic knowledge. He was given the name 
Vama Deva Shastri by Avadhuta Shastri 
in 1991. In 1995 the title Pandit was con- 
ferred on him and he was awarded the 
Brahmachari Vishwanathji prize in 
Mumbai for his knowledge of Vedic 
teaching. In addition to his studies of the 
Vedic traditions, he is also a practitioner 
of Ayurvedic medicine and Indian 
astrology. Through his books, Gods, Sages 
and Kings (1991), Myth of the Aryan 
Invasion (1994), In Search of the Cradle of 
Civilisation (1995), The Rig Veda and the 
History of India , he has challenged earlier 
models of the ancient history of India. 
His work in the USA is achieved through 
the medium of the American Institute of 
Vedic Studies. 

Vama Deva Shastri’s influences are 
Ramana Maharshi, Sri Aurobindo and 
Paramhansa Yogananda, studying under 
their successors at various periods since 
his first contact with Indian spirituality in 
1970. In many ways, he can be defined as 
a Western disciple of the nineteenth- and 
early twentieth-century Hindu renaissance 
which focused on Advaita Vedanta and 
Yoga as the ‘true’ Hinduism redefined as 
Sanatana Dharma. 

See also-. Advaita; Ayurveda; Ghose, Aur- 
obindo; Hinduism, modern and con- 
temporary; Pandit; Ramana Maharshi; 
Sanatana Dharma; Yoga; Yogananda, 
Paramhansa 

Ron Geaves 
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VAMANA 

See\ Avatara 

VAMANA PURANA 

See\ Puranas 

VANAPRASTHYA 

The word vanaprastha (or vanaprastha), 
for which vaikhanasa seems to have been 
an ancient name, means one who pre- 
eminently dwells in a forest, and this stage 
of life in the abstract is described as 
vanaprasthya. The arrival of the time for 
adopting such a mode of life is variously 
or collectively said to be indicated by the 
sight of one’s wrinkles, grey hair or one’s 
grandchildren, suggesting 50 as the likely 
age of its adoption. The Mahdbharata 
contains numerous account of ksatriyas 
adopting this stage of life, who also 
sometimes terminated their life in heroic 
fashion, of which the Great Journey 
undertaken by the Pandavas towards the 
end of their reign is an example. It was 
more usual to live out this period of life 
in an ascetic manner. Mahatma Gandhi 
(1869-1948) autobiographically described 
himself as practising this mode of his life 
after he gave up marital relations. 

See also : Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; 
Mahabharata; Pandavas; Varna 
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VARAHA 

See: Avatara 

VARAHAMIHIRA 

Sixth-century astronomer, mathematician 
and philosopher born near Ujjain, possi- 
bly of Persian background, and regarded 
as one of the Nine Gems of the court of 
King Vikramaditya. His writings include 
the Brhatsamhita, a vast work that deals 
with omens and places great importance 
in astrology. He also wrote treatises on 
auspicious times for weddings and the 
right time for kings to venture out to war. 
He wrote a further two works on creating 
horoscopes, the Brhad-jataka, also known 
as the Hora sastra and the Laghu jataka, 
well known and studied up to the present 
time. He is also known for the Panca- 
siddhantika, or ‘five treatises’, in which he 
summarised the Indian astronomical 
knowledge of his time. These were: the 
Paitamaha, a discussion of ancient or 
‘grandfather’ traditions known as 
Vedanga ; Vasistha, named after the sage, 
which is a transitional system between the 
old Indian systems and Western systems; 
Surya, believed to have been revealed by 
the Sun-god to Asura Magha, in which 
Indian astronomy first appears in its fully 
developed classical form; Romaka , Roman 
or Alexandrian astronomy derived from 
Ptolemy but acknowledging the Indian 
yuga system; and PaulTsa, based on the 
works of Paulus of Alexandria (d. 378 
ce). The Panca-siddhantika was translated 
in 1889 by G. Thibaut and S. Dvivedi. 

See also : Jyotisa; Surya; Vasistha; Vedan- 
gas; Yuga 

Ron Geaves 
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Kapoor, Subodh. (ed.). 2000. The Hindus: 
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Thibaut, G. and S. Dvivedi. 1889. The Pahcha- 
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VARANASI 

Varanasi, more popularly known as 
Banaras, in official discourse, is an 
important pilgrimage-urban-sacred com- 
plex bordering the river Ganga in the 
eastern part of the state of Uttar Pradesh. 
For Hindus, it is the centre of Siva’s uni- 
verse, as well as the beginning and end 
point of human civilisation. Hindu 
mythology has it that KasI, the ancient 
name for Banaras, contains the whole 
world and everything on earth that is 
powerful and auspicious. Today Banaras 
is the site of the largest combined pilgrim/ 
tourist trade in India. 

The curing and purifying powers of the 
shrines, akharas, lingas, tanks and other 
sacred places in Banaras have been refer- 
enced in Sanskrit and vernacular litera- 
ture and in popular discourse for over a 
millennium. Of its three names, KasI is 
the most ancient, denoting an erstwhile 
kingdom or region of religious, political 
and commercial importance. The name 
Varanasi may derive from the Varana 
river (whose ancient name was Varanasi), 
which meets the Ganga to the north and 
downstream of the current city centre. 
Archaeological evidence suggests that 
KasI originally grew out from the con- 
fluence of the Varana and the Ganga. At 
some point after the first century ce, KasI 
and Varanasi were used interchangeably 
to name the sacred-city complex. The 
name Banaras first appeared in Buddhist 
literature as Baranasi, and then later 
evolved into Banaras under Muslim and 
colonial rule. Even though the ancient 
name Varanasi was restored in official 
discourse in 1956 and KasI survives today 
as a name denoting the sacred complex, 
residents continue to prefer the name 
Banaras. 
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At the beginning of the first century ce, 
the sacred texts were extolling the beauty 
and protectedness of KasI and its impor- 
tance as a place for spiritual salvation and 
philosophical learning. Its temples, 
shrines, wells and the sacred River Ganga 
possess the capacity to cure, protect and 
assuage human suffering. More impor- 
tantly, Banaras is pervaded by Siva, 
whose historical prominence can be 
assumed from such ancient place names 
as Sankarapurl, Mahadevapurl and 
Rudrapurl. Siva’s presence is apparent in 
every linga and in numerous shrines and 
temples. With Siva's power this congested 
urban centre, once a forest of bliss (ana- 
ndavana), continues as avimukta because 
all the bonds of sin (avi) are forever sev- 
ered (mukta) there. The ancient sacred 
zone of avimukta, much smaller than the 
contemporary city, was geographically 
situated within a cosmogonic mandala. 
The sacred pathways devotees followed to 
gain merit and purification were layered 
and symbolised as kosas or sheaths. 
Today, surviving at the sacred centre of 
this mandala is the shrine of Visvesvara 
or Visvanatha (a form of Siva as patron 
deity). 

Banaras is considered the Mahasma- 
sana, the ‘great cremation ground’ that 
will survive the dissolution of the uni- 
verse. Today, cremations take place on 
two different ghats along the river Gaiiga, 
Manikarnika and Hariscandra, which is 
now complemented by an electric crema- 
torium. This tlrtha, or pilgrimage place, 
and the cremation grounds in it draw 
meaning from their role as a crossing 
place, a way to the divine. Pilgrims con- 
tinue to refer to ancient texts and mahat- 
myas that spell out the merits of 
performing rituals within the sacred man- 
dala. For example, the KasT Khanda, a 
text describing Banaras between the 
eighth and thirteenth centuries, contains 
mythologies of Kasfs origins and power- 
ful deities and lingas, stories of Siva’s 
wanderings and a delineation of the 


merits gained from pilgrimage, worship 
and bathing. 

Today, Banaras is a vibrant city of close 
to 2.5 million residents. On any given day, 
it also welcomes a floating pilgrim popu- 
lation of around 50,000. On very auspi- 
cious days, the pilgrim population may 
exceed 2 million. The oldest part of the 
city is situated on the western bank of the 
sacred River Ganga and is mediated by 
flights of steps (ghats) that give residents 
and pilgrims access to the river’s purifying 
waters. The Ganga assists those who 
come to her for spiritual purification or 
passage to the next world. 

The number of ghats along the Gaiiga 
has increased over time and today stands 
at about 125. They are set in stone along 
the crescent-shaped river front between 
the Asi and Varana rivers. On the ghats, 
visitors from across India and from other 
nation-states gather, perform worship 
rituals and interact as a community of 
devotees. Tlrtha purohits, the religious 
specialists who sit along the ghats, officiate 
over pilgrims’ offerings and guide their 
ritual interactions with the Ganga and other 
deities. Dasasvamedha, an ancient, sacred 
place (tlrtha and ghat) and a neighbour- 
hood of the City District of Varanasi, is one 
of many gateways to the sacred Gaiiga 
and one of the most merit-bestowing ghats 
(others are Asi, Manikarnika, Adi Kesava 
and Pancganga). Dasasvamedha is the 
ancient site where Lord Brahma performed 
a ten-horse sacrifice (dasa-asva-medha) to 
gain the power to rule over King Divo- 
dasa. Sacred texts mentioning important 
linga and shrines indicate that the south- 
ern section of the ghat was the authentic 
site of ancient pilgrimage. The Sltala temple 
contains the ancient linga of Dasasva- 
medhesvara Mahadev, Siva as Lord of 
Dasasvamedha. Behind this temple, the 
shrine of Prayagesvara lies underneath the 
house of a pilgrim priest (panda). The 
power Lord Brahma generated and the 
power provided by Gaiiga are also mani- 
fested in the temples of Rama and Slta, 
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Sulatankesvara, Brahmesvara, the Ganga 
Devi and Bandl Devi, all located on the 
southern side of Dasasvamedha ghat and 
on the contiguous space of Prayag ghat. 
At these and other ghats, pilgrims access 
the divine power of gods and goddesses 
through elaborate ritual practices, some 
guided and taught by local specialists. Yet 
Banaras is also a place where Hindus 
acknowledge and complain about the 
greed of pilgrim priests and other service 
providers in the midst of this sacredness, 
as they endeavour to reach divine power. 

Apart from their sacred value and 
importance, the ghats are also public 
spaces where all that is degenerate about 
the modern world resides. The city’s 
domestic wastewater flows over and 
between the ghats and into the Ganga at 
multiple junctures, often very close to the 
places where pilgrims bathe. Wastewater 
also oozes out of the cracks in the ancient 
urban infrastructure and threatens human 
health during monsoon floods. All kinds 
of trades and occupational activities 
occur on the ghat spaces, along with the 
washing of clothes for homes and busi- 
nesses, the bathing of water buffalo and 
even human defecation. Indeed, Banaras 
residents acknowledge that dirtiness sur- 
rounds the sacred ghat spaces and the 
pure waters of the Ganga. But they also 
explain that Ganga takes away all this 
dirtiness with her flow, especially during 
the monsoon, when she washes over the 
ghats and coats them with a thick layer of 
silt. During torrential downpours, the 
beds of ancient tributaries fill with fast- 
lowing streams of storm water and 
wastewater, all making their way past the 
ghats and into the Ganga. 

The core of the economy of Banaras is 
formed by merchants and service provi- 
ders catering to the needs of pilgrims and 
tourists - priests, boatmen, merchants 
selling ritual implements and offerings, 
and transport and accommodation 
agents. Banaras is also home to the 
Banaras-Hindu University, the largest 


university in Asia, and to a small-scale 
textile industry. Among the key players in 
the pilgrimage trade, pandas claim rights 
to serve specific pilgrim groups on the 
ghats they purport to own and on their 
adjacent properties. Mahants and pujarls 
claim control of temples and shrines while 
maintaining them for pilgrims. Pandas, 
tlrth purohits, mahants and pujarls earn 
their livelihood through donations (dak- 
sina or dana) made by pilgrims for access 
to sacred sites, ritual services, blessings, 
shelter and the use of water and bath- 
room facilities. Their earnings are supple- 
mented by commissions from other 
service providers who take care of pil- 
grims and assist them in rituals and 
shopping. All ritual transactions between 
priest and pilgrim are based upon the 
fundamental assumption that rights are 
inalienable because they are inherited 
through divine grace. But this assumption 
belies the fact that all priests have a per- 
sistent fear of losing these rights in con- 
tests for power and prestige to other 
members within and outside their caste 
group. 

Boatmen are also important service 
providers in the local economy. They row 
wooden boats (and now steer motorised 
ones) for pilgrims and tourists who wish 
to move along the waterway or enjoy the 
aesthetic beauty of the landscape. Boat- 
men also compete with pandas and tlrth 
purohits for control of ghat spaces and 
rights to perform specific ritual services. 
As the sins of humans increase in the 
degenerate period of the kali yuga, resi- 
dents argue that purification by an eter- 
nally pure Ganga in Siva’s abode will be 
even more desirable. Therefore, it is likely 
that the combined pilgrim/tourist trade 
will thrive in Banaras in the future. With 
this, ritual specialists and pilgrim provi- 
ders will continue to provide needed ser- 
vices and maintain the foundation of the 
local economy. 
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See also'. Brahma; Gaiiga; Kosa; Purohit; 

Rama; Religious specialists; SIta; SItala; 

Siva; Urthayatra; Yuga 
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VARNA 

Varna is a Sanskrit term with a wide 
range of meaning. In some of the earliest 
works in Sanskrit, varna appears to have 
meant colour. In later years, however, 
varna came to signify the unchangeable 
social grouping into which a particular 
individual was born. There were said to 
be four varnas, namely the brahmanas, 
the ksatriyas, the vaisyas and the sudras, 
whose positions in the social hierarchy 
were famously laid out in hymn 10.90 of 
the Rgveda, the oldest extant work in 
Sanskrit. There, the brahmanas were said 


to be derived from the head of the Primal 
Man, the rajanyas (an equivalent of ksa- 
triyas) from his arms, the vaisyas from his 
thighs and the sudras from his feet. Such 
a hymn provided strong support for the 
theory codified in the Dharmasutras that 
the brahmanas should be associated with 
the priesthood and sacred knowledge, the 
ksatriyas with bearing arms and ruling, 
the vaisyas with agriculture and trade, 
and the sudras with service and menial 
labour. Further distinction between the 
varnas was established owing to the clas- 
sification of the brahmanas, ksatriyas and 
vaisyas as dvijas, the twice-born, owing to 
their receipt of a second birth upon the 
inception of their study of the Veda. The 
sudras, by contrast, were considered to 
have only a single birth, since they were 
barred from acquiring knowledge of the 
Veda. Members of the three twice-born 
varnas were thus allowed to participate in 
Vedic sacrifices, while the sudras were 
necessarily excluded. The division of both 
sacred and secular society into the three 
twice-born varnas and the sudras was 
particularly important for dharmasastra, 
an appendage of the Veda designed to aid 
the men and women of the Vedic com- 
munity in understanding their rights and 
obligations. Unsurprisingly, the brahmana 
varna received the greatest attention 
from dharmasastra, since the brahmanas’ 
role in performing Vedic sacrifices and 
perpetuating Vedic knowledge placed 
them at the centre of the Vedic universe. 
Members of the sudra varna, however, 
found themselves either neglected or 
disparaged by dharmasastra. In recent 
years, the notion of varna has proved 
itself a topic of contention, provoking 
radically different reactions from such 
luminaries as Mahatma Gandhi and B.R. 
Ambedkar. 

See also : Ambedkar, Bhimrao Ram; Dhar- 
masastras; Dharmasutras; Dvija; Gandhi, 
Mohandas Karamchand; Samhita; Veda 

Ethan Kroll 
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VARUNA 

‘Binder’, ‘encompasser’. The god most 
cited as an asura in the Rgveda-, also the 
aditya par excellence. The wrathful, fetter- 
wielding Varuna is the punisher of ethical 
(chiefly ritual) infractions. From a trans- 
cendental bias in the understanding of 
spirituality, nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century writers invariably hailed Varuna 
as the highest achievement of Vedic 
thought. He is almost exclusively linked 
to the quasi-solar Mitra in a dvandvic 
formulation throughout the Rgveda. Var- 
una’s link to nature would appear to be 
with the starless nocturnal expanse of the 
heavens (especially in the late Vedic Brah- 
man as). but as with all aditya-asura 
expressions, whatever natural function, if 
any, is detectable, it is eventually super- 
seded by conformity to an abstract 
personification - in Varuna’s case, the 
moral order of the cosmos. Nevertheless, 
the remnants of Varuna’s atmospheric 
connections led subsequently to his asso- 
ciation with the celestial rivers and his 
post- Vedic transformation into a god of 
the ocean. As such, he becomes the 
Lokapala of the west. 

Originally, however, as the punisher of 
wrongdoing, Varuna’s infliction is dropsy. 
His attribute/weapon is the noose. He is 


an ‘all-seeing’, spying and omniscient god 
(e.g. Atharvaveda 4.16.2-5), and his 
mayam or crafty magic (e.g. Rgveda 
3.61.7, 5.85.5k, 7.28.4) becomes in time 
the power of the Hindu Brahman. But in 
the Rgveda we witness the gradual ascen- 
dancy of Indra over Varuna, and, con- 
sidering Indra’s opposition to Varuna as 
well as the fact that both Varuna’s and 
Vrtra’s names are cognate (from vr- ‘to 
cover’), whilst the mother of Varuna is 
Aditi/Diti and that of Vrtra is Danu - 
both from the verbal root da-, ‘to bind’ - 
Varuna-Vrtra may be seen as develop- 
ments from a single asuric hypostasis. 

See also-. Asura; Brahman; Brahmanas; 
Indra; Mitra; Vedic pantheon; Vedism 

Michael York 

VASISTHA 

One of the seven Vedic sages (rsi), who 
were born from Brahma, he is represented 
in the Puranas and the epics as the great 
rival of Visvamitra. Vasistha’s name 
means ‘wealth’ and he was recorded as 
the owner of Kamadhenu, the cow of 
plenty who fulfilled all wishes and arose 
from the churning of the ocean of milk at 
the beginning of creation. In the 
Ramayana, he is associated with the four 
sons of Dasaratha, whom he names and 
whose divinity he announces, although it 
is his rival Visvamitra who takes them to 
defeat the demons and introduces them to 
the court of Raja Janaka, the father 
of Slta. Vasistha’s connection with 
Rama leads to the belief that he was the 
guru of the young prince and avatara, and 
the sacred text, the Yoga Vasistha , an 
advaitic reinterpretation of the Rdma- 
yana, uses the same device of questions 
and answers between sage and avatara (as 
master and disciple) as is found in the 
BhagavadgTtd. 

See also'. Advaita; Avatara; Bhagavadglta; 
Brahma; Dasaratha; Janaka; Kamadhenu; 
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Puranas; Rama; Ramayana; Rsi; SIta; Vis- 
vamitra 

Ron Geaves 
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VASTOSPATI 

Vastospati is also Vastu Purusa, Lord 
of the Site in the Vedic sacrifice and 
Guardian of the Dwelling Place, whether 
of the gods (the temple) or the home 
of the householder (grhastha). Vastu 
('dwelling' or ‘site’) is also the cosmos and 
cosmic order, and in this context Vastos- 
pati is a form of Rudra-Siva. In temple 
architecture the Vastu Purusa is integral 
to the ground plan. He is conceived as a 
prostrate male figure with his limbs stret- 
ched out in the cardinal directions, and is 
worshipped before work on the site com- 
mences. Similarly, in the home he is con- 
ceived of as lying sleeping with his trunk 
in the centre of the house, his head in the 
north-east corner, his feet in the south- 
west and his arms stretched out in the 
other directions. Offerings are made to 
him when moving into a new home. He 
protects the household and drives away 
diseases. 

See also : Garhasthya; Mandir; Rudra; Siva; 
Sthapatyaveda; Yajfia 

Kathleen Taylor 
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VASUGUPTA (875-925) 

Vasugupta was an exponent of Kashmiri 
Saivism, regarded by practitioners as 
one of the five great philosopher-sages of 
the tradition, believed to have attained 
the highest states of consciousness 
through the practice of Trika Yoga, the 
development of Tantric cremation-ground 
asceticism into a householder religion 
akin to Saiva Siddhanta. The Trika is a 
monistic system in which the nature of 
the Lord, the individual soul and the 
creation are all emanations of conscious- 
ness, forming a single reality which in its 
purest form is Mahesvara, the supreme 
Siva. 

The goal of the initiate is to merge the 
individual consciousness into pure or 
undifferentiated consciousness, expressed 
as Siva or Kali. At the same time as 
this monistic system attracted brahmana 
householders to Trika, Vasugupta, 
responding to a dream in which Siva 
appeared to him, departed for the Maha- 
deva mountain in Kashmir. While at the 
mountain, the sage is believed to have had 
revealed to him the text of the Siva Sutras 
by Siva himself, although some accounts 
state that he discovered the text inscribed 
upon a rock. The Siva Sutras provide an 
outline of the key teachings of Saivite 
monism and remain one of the most 
important textual authorities of the tradi- 
tion, supported by the doctrine of divine 
revelation. 

One of the most significant principles 
developed by Vasugupta and first men- 
tioned in the Siva Sutras was the concept 
of spanda, which in turn was to be fur- 
ther elaborated by other significant figures 
of the Kashmiri Saivite tradition. Spanda 
can be described as a kind of ‘vibration’ 
or double-edged movement of pure con- 
sciousness inwardly to identity with the 
Self and outwardly to identity with the 
object world. The essence of spanda per- 
vades and controls matter and has some 
directive relationship with the vibrations 
of mind. Vasugupta taught the principle 
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of spanda to his disciple, Bhatta Kallata, 
who went on to develop the ideas in his 
Spandakarikas and its commentary, both 
written in the middle of the ninth century. 

See also: Kali and Candl; Kashmiri Sai- 
vism; Saiva Siddhanta; Siva; Tantrism 

Ron Geaves 
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VASUKI 

The king of the serpents (nagas) and lord 
of Patala (the lowermost region). Vasuki 
is described as an enormous snake with 
hundreds of hoods on whose top the 
Universe rests. Vasuki was born of the rsi 
Kasyapa and Kadru, daughter of Daksa 
{Visnu Parana 1. 15). Kadru became the 
mother of the serpents, while her sister 
Vinata, also married to Kasyapa, had 
only two sons: the deformed Aruna and 
Garuda, the killer of serpents (nagan- 
taka). The hostility between the latter and 
snakes is mentioned in many myths as a 
result of the rivalry between Vasuki’s 
mother and Vinata. Serpents are closely 
connected with myths of the creation of 
the Universe. Vasuki’s brother Sesa eradi- 
cated the mount Mandara (the axis mundi), 
and Vasuki himself was employed by both 
devas and asuras as a rope in the churning 
of the ocean to get the amrta (Mahabhar- 
ata 1. 17-19; Visnu Parana 1. 9). 

See also: Asuras; Daksa; Deities; Garuda; 
Nagas; Puranas; Rsi; Sesa 

Fabrizio M. Ferrari 
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VATSYAYANA, MALLANAGA 

Author of the Kamasutra, Mallanaga is 
his personal name, but, like Paksilasva- 
min Vatsyayana, he is more often known 
by his gotra (clan) name Vatsyayana. He 
is sometimes referred to as a muni or a 
mahari (great rsi), and a verse near the 
end of the book ( Kamasutra 7.2.57) says 
that he composed it while in a state of 
chastity (brahmacarya) and concentration 
(samadhi). It is not clear what we should 
deduce from this about his lifestyle, nor 
how much personal experience underlies 
his detailed knowledge of his subject; like 
most ancient Indian writers he says next 
to nothing about himself. His style is only 
partly typical of sutras, since he includes 
verses and discursive passages; it is thus 
similar to that of Kautilya’s Arthasdstra. 
Like Kautilya, he gives instructions on 
how to perform unscrupulous acts while 
disclaiming any advocacy of them. Unlike 
Kautilya, who places artha first, he 
declares dharma to be supreme among 
the four human aims. 

He states that he is consolidating the 
work of predecessors; he mentions Sveta- 
ketu Auddalaka (that is, son of Uddalaka; 
apparently this is the Svetaketu who 
appears in the Chandogya Upanisad and 
elsewhere) and Babhravya. He also men- 
tions seven other authorities who expanded 
on Babhravya’s work. These acknowl- 
edgements show that there was an exten- 
sive literature on kamasastra, or the 
science of pleasure, before Vatsyayana; 
consequently, references to aspects of this 
subject in the works of Kalidasa and 
other poets do not necessarily mean that 
Vatsyayana pre-dated them. However, 
there is an explicit mention of the Kdma- 
sutra ‘composed by Mallanaga’ in Sub- 
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andhu’s Sanskrit romance Vasavadatta 
(Gray 1913: 69), so Vatsyayana’s work 
must have existed at the time of Sub- 
andhu, about the seventh century ce 
(Winternitz 1967: 622-24). The above- 
mentioned similarities to the Arthasastra 
suggest that both works may belong to 
the same period, but this is by no means 
necessary. 

See also : Artha; Arthasastra; Brahma- 
carya; Dharma; Kalidasa; Kamasutra; 
Kautilya; Gotra; Muni; Rsi; Sutra; 
Uddalaka Aruni; Upanisads; Vatsyayana, 
Paksilavamin 

Dermot Killingley 
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VATSYAYANA, 

PAKSILASVAMIN 

The earliest commentator on the Nydya- 
sutras, Paksilasvamin is his personal 
name, but he is more often known by his 
gotra (clan) name Vatsyayana, meaning 
‘descendant of Vatsa’. His Nydyasutra- 
bhdsya (commentary on the Nyayasutras ) 
consists of brief sentences which expand 
and supplement the sutras, defining terms 
and setting agendas for later develop- 
ments in this school. The style is similar 
to that of the grammarian Patanjali 
(second century bce); however, he is 
usually dated in the fourth century ce. In 
any case he must have preceded the great 


Buddhist logician Dignaga, who severely 
criticised his work around 500 ce (Das- 
gupta 1922: 120, 306fi; Keith 1928: 483; 
Ganeri 2003: 414-19). 

See also : Buddhism, relationship with 
Hinduism; Gotra; Nyayasutras; Patanjali; 
Sutra 
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VAYU 

‘Wind’. The Vedic wind-god - originally 
signifying more the tempest, cyclone or 
dust-storm, in contrast to Indra as the 
breeze or rain-bearing storm. Vayu's asuric 
qualities are not immediately apparent in 
the Rgveda. His rivalry with Indra is 
nevertheless detectable. He receives Var- 
una’s epithet ‘thousand-eyed’, is identified 
as Varuna's breath ( Rgveda 7.87.2) and, 
along with Mitra and Varuna, is capable 
of anger (7.62.4). He is also named as 
Tvastr’s son-in-law (8.26.21L). The chief 
metaphors for the asura concept were the 
volcano, drought and destructive wind 
‘invisible but for [its] sweep’ (1.164.44, cf. 
10.168.4). Eventually, Vayu becomes the 
ruler of the north-west. 

See also : Asura; Indra; Mitra; Varuna; 
Vedic pantheon; Vedism 

Michael York 
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The Sanskrit word ‘veda’ means ‘knowl- 
edge’. ‘The Veda’, or ‘the Vedas’, are a 
body of sacred texts. However, the 
boundaries of this body are uncertain, 
and sometimes the word refers to all 
sacred knowledge. Sometimes ‘the Veda’ 
is spoken of in the singular, but some- 
times it is called ‘the three Vedas’ or ‘the 
four Vedas’, and some texts are called ‘the 
fifth Veda’. The Veda have always been 
transmitted and preserved orally, by gen- 
erations of pupils repeating them exactly 
as they have heard them from their tea- 
chers, without the use of writing. Many 
Hindus believe the Veda is eternal, but 
historians usually date the origin of the 
texts to around the last two millennia bce 
(Witzel 2003: 68). 

The term ‘Vedic’, meaning ‘belonging 
to the Veda’, was formed by Western 
scholars; the Sanskrit word is vaidika 
(often contrasted with laukika, ‘worldly’, 
demarcating two spheres of knowledge). 
‘Vedic Sanskrit’ means the language of 
the Veda, which differs in vocabulary and 
grammar from the language of most San- 
skrit texts; from the point of view of his- 
torical linguistics, it is an older form of 
Sanskrit. ‘Vedic ritual’ means the yajnas 
and other rituals referred to or described 
in the Veda, which differ greatly from 
most of the rituals practised by Hindus 
today. In history, the ‘Vedic period’ is 
roughly from 1 500 bce to 500 bce. 

To speak of sacred texts implies that 
there is a group of people for whom those 
texts are sacred (W.C. Smith 1993: 17f). 
Since any attempt to define or identify 
Hindus as a group presents problems, it is 
not surprising that it is difficult to define 
or identify the Veda as a body of texts; 
different texts can be called Veda by dif- 
ferent Hindus. 

The word Veda 

While the word veda etymologically 
means ‘knowledge’, it usually refers to 


knowledge that transcends the ordinary 
and gives power to the knower. It also 
belongs to a culture in which knowledge 
is contained in the individual’s memory, 
often received from those who already 
possess it - typically elders - rather than 
being constantly accumulated by observa- 
tion, experiment and computation, and 
deposited in books or databases, as in 
modern culture. 

Besides what is usually referred to as 
the Veda, there are subsidiary Vedas such 
as Ayur-veda (medicine), Dhanur-veda 
(archery), Gandharva-veda (music) and 
Sthapatya-veda (architecture). Those who 
learn these sciences are equipped to prac- 
tise their professions, in the same way as 
those who learn the Veda in the more 
usual sense are equipped to perform 
rituals. But knowledge of the Veda is not 
merely performative; it is a supranormal 
power in itself. The recitation of the Veda 
from memory, outside the ritual context, 
yields not only wisdom, brahmana status, 
proper behaviour, fame and prestige, but 
health and peaceful sleep; it can even 
confer the benefits of the ritual, without 
performing it ( Satapatha Brahmana 
11.5.7.1-3; Eggeling 1882-1900, 5: 99f.). 

The Vedic texts are often called sruti, 
literally ‘hearing; what is heard’. This 
recalls the fact that they are received 
orally from a teacher, by the teacher from 
his teacher and so on. While to many 
modern literary theorists (and to users of 
mobile phones) the word text implies the 
use of writing, in this context it refers to a 
spoken sequence of words recorded in 
human memories. But how did this pro- 
cess of repeated speaking and hearing 
begin, or is it beginningless? The Vedic 
hymns themselves mention poets, called 
kavis or rsis, who originated the hymns, 
describing them as endowed with supra- 
normal insight, dhl (Gonda 1963). On the 
other hand, a well-known verse describes 
the hymns as having sprung from the pri- 
mordial sacrifice performed by the gods 
( Rgveda 10.90.9). In later literature the 
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Veda is considered to be eternal and 
without any personal author; it was 
breathed out by the original being ( Brhad 
aranyaka Upanisad 4.5.11; Roebuck 2003: 
78). According to this view, the rsis did 
not compose the hymns but saw or heard 
them by supranormal perception and 
passed them on to their pupils. Purva 
Mlmamsa and Vedanta hold that the 
Vedas are without a personal author. 
Nyaya, however, holds that Isvara is their 
author. 

The word brahman, among its many 
senses, can also mean the Veda. The Veda 
is a manifestation in sound of the eternal 
Brahman, and it is knowledge of the Veda 
which makes a brahmana a true brah- 
mana, since without such knowledge he 
would lack the power called brahman. 

The concept of Veda is inextricably 
linked with Hindu notions of hierarchy. In 
the hierarchy of textual authorities, the 
Veda or sruti ranks above texts such as 
the Mahabharata, the Puranas and the 
Dharmasastras; these are to be consulted 
in cases where the Veda does not give an 
answer. These texts are not sruti but 
smrti, meaning ‘memory’; they are not 
considered eternal, but derive their 
authority from their authors’ knowledge 
of the eternal and authorless Veda. 
Rituals based on the Veda are called 
srauta, meaning ‘belonging to sruti’. They 
are more elaborate than those based on 
smrti texts, which are called smarta; they 
require three fires and a team of specialist 
priests, whereas smarta rituals can per- 
formed by one brahmana at a single fire. 
In the hierarchy of varna, the brahmana 
ranks highest because he embodies and 
speaks the Veda. 

Because it ranks high, the Veda is also 
rare. It is only accessible to those who 
have learnt it, it can only be learnt by 
members of the three upper varnas who 
have been initiated with the sacred thread 
(upanayana) and it can only be taught by 
brahmanas. In practice it is restricted to 
male brahmanas, although the Veda itself 


indicates that in ancient times women 
could learn it. Even those who are enti- 
tled to learn it rarely do so. Although 
manuscripts have existed for centuries, 
and Vedic texts are now available in prin- 
ted editions and even on the Web, the 
writing of the Veda is traditionally con- 
demned. ‘Those who sell the Veda, those 
who harm the Veda, and those who write 
the Veda, go to hell’ ( Mahabharata 13, 24, 
70). Similarly, the Vedic rituals are rarely 
performed, though they are used as a 
standard by which other rituals can be 
valued. The Veda is like gold bullion, 
which is too precious to circulate but 
serves as a measure and guarantee of the 
worth of what is current. 

The structure of Vedic literature 

Considered as a body of texts, the Veda is 
organised in a two-dimensional structure, 
as shown in Table 4. The structure reflects 
the Veda’s ancient function of enabling 
each of the specialist priests who per- 
formed the Vedic ritual to learn his role. 
Each of the first three main columns in 
Table 4, separated by double lines, repre- 
sents a particular kind of priest and the 
Veda that he learnt. The hotr, who recited 
hymns to the gods and also poured the 
offerings in the fire, had to know the 
hymns of the Rgveda. (The word ‘hymn’, 
the conventional translation of Sanskrit 
sukta, may misleadingly suggest con- 
gregational singing; but these ‘hymns’ are 
recited by a single priest.) The udgatr was 
a singer; his repertory, the Samaveda, 
consists of hymns with tunes (saman). 
The third type of priest, the adhvaryu, 
laid out the sacrificial ground and direc- 
ted the ritual movements and operations 
such as preparing offerings. He had a 
speaking role as well, mainly short sen- 
tences in prose, but including some verses. 
Each of these short utterances is called a 
yajus, so his repertory is the Yajurveda. 

The Rgveda, the Samaveda and the 
Yajurveda are together known as the three 
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Type of Rgveda Samaveda Yajurveda Atharvaveda 

literature role of hotr (who role of udgatr (singer) role of adhvaryu (director of movements) role of athar vans and 

invokes gods and ahgirases (performing 

pours offerings) Black Yajurveda White Yajurveda rituals for personal ends) 
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Vedas or triple Veda. The last column, 
separated by a heavy line, represents a 
fourth Veda, the Atharvaveda, which is 
the repertory of a class of priests known 
as the atharvans and angirases. They spe- 
cialised in rituals for personal ends such 
as cures, curses, love-charms or acquisi- 
tion of specific powers, which were sepa- 
rate from the ritual performed by the 
other three classes of priest. However, 
they sometimes claimed superiority over 
the other three, and joined them as an 
overseer and trouble-shooter (known as a 
brahman), who did not have a specific 
role but supervised the whole ritual, 
silently performing expiations to remove 
the potentially disastrous effects of any 
error or accident (Gonda 1975: 269). The 
general term for a verse or prose sentence 
uttered in the ritual is mantra; it can also 
refer to a non-Vedic ritual utterance. Each 
of the four collections of mantras is called 
a samhita. They are traditionally named 
in the order Rgveda Samhita, Yajurveda 
Samhita, Samaveda Samhita, Atharvaveda 
Samhita. They can also be referred to 
simply as the Rgveda, Yajurveda, Sama- 
veda and Atharvaveda. 

The Veda is sometimes said to consist 
of three Vedas and sometimes four, 
excluding or including the Atharvaveda. 
But it is also spoken of in the singular. 
According to the Bhagavata Parana 
(1.4.14-24; Sanyal 1973, 1: 13f.), it was 
just before the beginning of the third yuga 
that the sage Vyasa divided the original 
single Veda into four, entrusting each of 
the four Vedas to a rsi and organising the 
system of transmission from teacher to 
pupil, to protect it in the approaching age 
of confusion and ignorance. This myth, 
like many others, sees a decline from a 
primordial perfect unity to the imperfect 
plurality found in our world (Killingley 
2004: 270-73; 276). 

Besides the mantras, the Vedas include 
further material, mainly in prose, which is 
not uttered as part of the ritual, but dis- 
cusses it. This material is contained in the 


Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads. 
The boundaries between these three are 
not hard and fast: the titles of the Brhad 
(‘great’) Aranyaka Upanisad (which is part 
of the Satapatha Brahmana ) and the J ai- 
n't inly a Upanisad Brahmana (which 

includes the Kena Upanisad ) place them in 
two categories. The Isa Upanisad is inclu- 
ded among the mantras, in the Vajasanevi 
Samhita. 

Turning Table 4 upside down, we can 
think of the samhitas and the mantras 
they contain as the bottom layer of the 
structure. The Brahmanas were built on 
them, since they represent teaching given 
to those who already knew the mantras, 
and therefore must have been composed 
later (as indicated also by their language). 
The Aranyakas, where they exist as a 
separate category, are built on the Brah- 
manas in the sense that they represent a 
further development in the history of 
ideas. The Upanisads are yet another 
layer; or rather they are several layers, 
since their language, literary form and 
ideas, particularly in relation to ritual, 
provide some clues as to their chron- 
ological order. In the table they are divi- 
ded into three layers, though this division 
leaves many uncertainties, and some pas- 
sages in the same Upanisad may belong to 
different layers. We should also allow for 
overlap between the layers, and remember 
that we have no way of dating them, 
though it is generally agreed that the early 
prose Upanisads were in existence before 
the time of the Buddha (itself uncertain, 
but around the fifth or fourth century bce). 

Besides the mantras, Brahmanas, Ara- 
nyakas and Upanisads, each of the four 
Vedas has its sutras. These are instruc- 
tions on how to perform the rituals, in the 
form of brief rules, often so brief that 
they make little sense without a commen- 
tary. They are divided into Srautasiitras, 
dealing with the main Vedic ritual, per- 
formed by a team of priests with three 
(and sometimes more) fires, Grhyasutras 
dealing with the domestic rituals which 
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may be performed by the male house- 
holder with a single fire, and Dharmasu- 
tras, which are the earliest systematic 
literature of dharma. The sutras are 
sometimes counted as part of the Veda 
and sometimes not. 

The open canon 

We have called the Veda a body of texts, 
but we have also seen that it is not always 
certain which texts are comprised in this 
body. Frequent references to the ‘three 
Vedas’, both in the Veda itself and in 
other ancient literature, show that the 
Atharvaveda was not always included. The 
sutras, as we have just seen, raise a similar 
question about the boundaries of the col- 
lection. Further, the list of Upanisads is 
not fixed; 108 is a traditional number, but 
lists of 108 Upanisads vary. Upanisads 
continued to be composed well into the 
second millennium bce; many of the later 
Upanisads are ascribed to the Atharva- 
veda. Even among the Samhitds, there are 
or have been several Samhitds of each 
Veda, and there are collections of addi- 
tional hymns outside the Rgveda Samhitd 
(Gonda 1975; 35-7). The notion of a 
canon, therefore, in the sense of a list or 
body of texts which includes all those 
considered sacred and authoritative and 
excludes those which are not, is hardly 
applicable to the Veda. Yet the term 
‘Vedic canon’, and the notion of the Veda 
as a set of canonical texts, is fairly 
common in modern writing on Indian 
religion. If we are to use the term, we 
have to understand it in a special way (cf. 
Patton 1993). 

The authority of the Veda is inex- 
tricably linked to the authority of the 
brahmanas who preserve and recite it, 
and to the power of Vedic ritual. We can 
think of the Veda as the repertory of a 
class of performers. The validity of the 
performance depends on the correct 
utterance of the words, while the prestige 
and sanctity of the performers depend on 


their mastery of the words and also of the 
other parts of the performance; at the 
same time, the authority of the words 
depends on their use in the performance 
and on the authority of those who utter 
them. 

While Vedic texts have been printed 
since the nineteenth century, there has 
never been a single edition of the whole, 
and such an edition appears unlikely; it is 
hard to see what texts would appear in it, 
and in what order. Although the Veda can 
be spoken of in the singular (in Sanskrit 
as well as in English), when we consider it 
as a body of texts we find that it is not 
one body but three, or four (or more if we 
count the different Samhitds), each con- 
taining mantras, Brahmanas, Aranyakas, 
Upanisads - of uncertain number - and 
perhaps also sutras. This is because the 
Vedic texts were transmitted orally long 
before they were committed to print or 
even to writing, and their organisation 
reflects the numerous successions of reci- 
ters who transmitted them. 

When post-Vedic writers cite Vedic 
texts as their authorities, they do not 
range over the whole Veda as described 
above. Purva Mlmamsa texts quote 
injunctions from the Brahmanas', Vedanta 
texts quote the Upanisads. Though the 
Dharmasdstra makes a general claim to 
the authority of the Veda, it is only the 
earliest texts, the Dharmasutras, that 
actually quote it (Renou 1965: 8). When 
post-Vedic writers do use quotations, they 
may introduce them with expressions such 
as ‘the Vajasaneyins recite in their sam- 
hita’, or ‘the Atharvans recite’, indicating 
a text that exists within a specific oral 
tradition, rather than in a book. Other 
forms of citation are ‘it is heard in the 
Vajasaneya [i.e. the White Yajurveda]’, or 
more simply ‘it is said' or ‘it is heard’ 
(sruyate), or the related term sruti. 

But often the Veda is mentioned as an 
authority without any attempt at a spe- 
cific citation. Thus Manu asserts that the 
Veda is the ultimate source of dharma 
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(Manusmrti 2. 6-15; Olivelle 2005: 95). 
Even when he concludes this passage with 
an example, he does not cite chapter and 
verse, or give any indication that he has 
any particular Vedic text in mind. When 
the Veda is said to be the source of 
dharma the word can refer to all knowl- 
edge, rather than to specific texts (Lingat 
1973: 8). This rests on the belief that the 
Veda contains all knowledge, even if a 
specific point cannot be traced in the texts 
we now have. For it is traditionally 
believed that the Veda that exists today is 
only a fraction of the eternal Veda. This 
idea is expressed mythologically in a 
Brahmana. Indra showed three mountai- 
nous heaps to the rsi Bharadvaja, and 
from each he gave him a handful, saying 
that these were the Vedas (Deshpande 
1993: 53, citing Taittinya Brahmana 3. 10. 
11. 4). Thus a practice may have Vedic 
authority even if it is not mentioned in 
the available texts. Acceptance of the 
authority of the Veda is sometimes used 
as a criterion for defining Hinduism (B.K. 
Smith 1989: 13f.). But this does not mean 
that the Vedic texts are necessarily used as 
authorities; rather, to claim that some- 
thing is stated in the Veda is a way of 
asserting that it is true. For instance, Sir 
William Jones was told by pandits that 
the practice of throwing an image of 
Durga in the river ‘was prescribed by the 
Veda , they knew not why’ (Marshall 1970: 
226). Paradoxically, the Veda is a canon, 
but it is an open canon. 

The word veda is not unique in refer- 
ring both to a more or less clearly boun- 
ded body of texts and to the truth which 
those texts are believed to contain; the 
same is true of the Jewish term Torah and 
the Christian term Gospel. But sometimes 
particular texts can be called Vedic on the 
grounds that they contain truth. Thus the 
International Society for Krishna Con- 
sciousness publication Readings in Vedic 
Literature contains only one text that is 
listed above as part of the Veda, the Isa 
Upanisad\ the other two texts are the 


Bhagavadgita and an abridgment of the 
Bhdgavata Purana. The editor explains 
that a text may be accepted as Vedic if it 
contains the doctrine of the Veda, ‘even if 
the work is not one of the original scrip- 
tures’ (Goswami 1977: 1). The word veda 
is used in the titles of some Christian 
texts, especially in South India (Halbfass 
1988: 340). One example reached eight- 
eenth-century Europe before the Veda 
itself, in a French version under the title 
Ezourvedam, probably meaning ‘Veda of 
Jesus' (Rocher 1984). 

The fifth veda 

Another way in which the meaning of the 
word veda is extended beyond the texts 
described above is to call a particular text 
the fifth veda. This term is often applied 
to the Mahabhdrata or the Puranas, or to 
both. It is also applied to the tradition of 
domestic rituals transmitted by women 
(Stevenson 1920: xiii), reinforcing the idea 
that the four Vedas are the preserve of 
men. Similarly, the collection of Tamil 
Vaisnava bhakti poems, the Divya-pra- 
bandha, is called the Tamil Veda, espe- 
cially the Tiruvaymoli, the collection of 
Nammalvar. However, the phrase ‘fifth 
Veda’ implies that there are only four 
Vedas in the usual sense of the term, in 
the same way that the phrase ‘sixth sense' 
gains its meaning from the existence of a 
standard list of five senses. The currency 
of the phrase serves to preserve the idea 
of four Vedas, just as the currency of the 
Mahabhdrata itself is said to preserve 
those four Vedas from profanation. 

Oral transmission 

Even when the Veda came to be written, 
this was considered greatly inferior to oral 
transmission. The Vedic texts speak of 
recitation, not reading; the practice of 
reading the Veda is first mentioned in 
texts which condemn it. Unlike many oral 
traditions, however, the oral transmission 
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of the Veda ensured that text remained 
unchanged through centuries, as is shown 
in the exact correspondence between dif- 
ferent reciters, the manuscripts of the 
Veda and the Vedic quotations which 
occur in post- Vedic literature. 

Not only are the Samhitas themselves 
recited, but a version called the pada- 
patha (‘word recitation’) was composed, 
in which each word was pronounced 
separately to clarify its grammatical form. 
A sequence of words a b c would be pro- 
nounced a, b, c. Since the normal pro- 
nunciation of Sanskrit involves variations 
in the ends and sometimes the beginnings 
of words, depending on the following or 
preceding sound (a phenomenon found in 
other languages, notably French, and 
known to linguists by the Sanskrit word 
sandhi), this separation provided a start- 
ing-point for grammatical analysis and 
exegesis. Step-wise recitation (krama-patha) 
combines the two modes so that the begin- 
ning and end of each word are pronounced 
both separately and in combination: a b, 
b c, c d, d e, . . . . Further elaborations of 
recitation involve turning the sequences 
backwards as well as forwards, as in the 
spiral recitation (jata-patha): a b, b a, a b, 
b c, c b, b c, c d, d c, c d, . . . (Gonda 
1975: 17; Deshpande 2004: 512f). These 
methods provide a check on the stability 
of the text. 

That a text should be preserved 
unchanged without the use of writing 
conflicts with the findings of literary his- 
torians and anthropologists about the 
nature of oral literature. A typical orally 
transmitted text such as a ballad or an 
epic exists as a multitude of perfor- 
mances, each of which is partly impro- 
vised and not an exact repetition of any 
previous performance. This accounts for 
the many recensions and countless varia- 
tions of the Mahabharata, for instance. 
Some theorists have doubted that the 
Veda could have been transmitted 
unchanged without the aid of writing, or 
at least without a written text on which 


oral recitation could be modelled. An 
anthropologist has argued that it is only 
in a literate society that the idea of a 
stable text can exist (Goody 1987). 

The transmission of the Veda without 
the use of writing, like the building of the 
pyramids without machinery, appears 
incredible because it requires an outlay in 
human resources which is difficult to 
imagine. It also requires the task of mem- 
orising to be separated from the use of 
the texts in ritual. This is achieved by 
what is called self-study (svadhyaya), 
where the text is recited outside the ritual 
context, reinforcing as well as demon- 
strating the reciter’s knowledge. This 
practice became a ritual itself, which like 
other rituals brought benefits to the per- 
former: not only prestige but health, and 
other benefits that result from performing 
sacrifices ( Satapatha Brahmana 11.5.7; 
Eggeling 1882-1900: 5.99-101). Ftowever, 
the existence of variant versions of the 
same mantras in different Vedic schools 
(Bloomfield and Edgerton 1930-34) sug- 
gests that, at a time when these texts were 
not yet decontextualised and fixed, they 
were transmitted orally from one perfor- 
mer to another, and changed in sub- 
sequent performances, in a manner 
typical of oral literature. There is also a 
practice called uha, adapting a mantra to 
a context by changing ‘I’ to ‘we’, ‘he’ to 
‘she’ and so on. 

Vedic ritual 

The ritual for which the Veda was learnt 
is very different from what is practised by 
Hindus today, except where Vedic rituals 
have been kept up in attenuated forms by 
certain families of brahmanas, or where 
they have been revived in recent times. 
There is no mention of images or of tem- 
ples. The Vedic yajna (often translated 
‘sacrifice’, but this should not be under- 
stood as necessarily involving the killing 
of animals) was performed on a piece of 
ground prepared for the occasion, centred 
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on the vedi, not in a permanent sacred 
place. 

Most of the deities worshipped are of 
little importance today: Indra, the twin 
Asvins or Nasatyas, Varuna. Goddesses, 
such as Usas, are few. Siva is known by 
his older name Rudra, but only three 
hymns in the Rgveda address him alone. 
Visnu has only live hymns in the Rgveda ; 
his importance is far more apparent in the 
Brdhmanas, where he is identified with the 
yajiia. Two deities are identified with 
essential elements of the ritual: Agni, lire, 
and Vac, speech. A third ritual deity is 
Soma, the drink offered and consumed in 
certain more elaborate yajiias. 

An important figure in the yajiia is the 
yajamana, normally a married twice-born 
man, who engages the specialists to per- 
form it and receives most of its benefits. 
This term (known in English in its Elindi 
form jajman) is still used for the clients of 
ritual specialists. 

With the growth of image worship and 
puja, perhaps around the last century bce, 
the elaboration of the mythology of Visnu 
and Siva, and the decline of interest in 
Indra and other Vedic deities, Vedic ritual 
and mythology became increasingly irre- 
levant and obscure, while the language, 
especially of the mantras, became 
increasingly archaic. The need for meth- 
ods of interpretation is seen already in the 
Brdhmanas and sutras, and in Yaska’s 
Nirukta (Gopal 1983). Purva Mlmamsa 
and Vedanta developed their own herme- 
neutics. As we have seen, a concept of the 
Veda arose which was independent of the 
Vedic texts. The decline in Vedic knowl- 
edge and practice was understood in 
terms of the yugas: in earlier ages people 
were capable of understanding and fol- 
lowing the Veda, but not in the Kali age. 
Various texts are said to restate the 
essence of the Veda for the Kali age, such 
as the Bhdgavata Puriina or the Tantras. 
The Vlrasaivas explicitly reject the Veda, 
and bhakti saints such as Tukaram and 
Kablr despise reliance on it. The Veda as 


a textual source has declined (Renou 
1965). 

The Veda and modern thought 

Renewed interest in the Veda from the 
nineteenth century onwards is closely 
bound up with Western scholarship 
(Gopal 1983: 141-67). During the eight- 
eenth century the Veda was discussed in 
Europe without being known (Figueira 
1993). Jones translated some selections, 
but Anquetil-Duperron’s Latin version of 
the Upanisads (1801-02) was the first 
large sample of the Veda to become 
accessible. In 1805 Colebrooke published 
a detailed description of the Veda, but 
concluded that further research would be 
difficult and unrewarding. Rammohan 
Roy’s English translations of four Upani- 
sads (1816-19) awoke new interest by 
finding rational theism in the Veda (Kill- 
ingley 1993); but in the Brahmo Samaj 
which he founded, Debendranath Tagore 
reluctantly abandoned the idea of Vedic 
authority, and Keshab Chandra Sen lar- 
gely ignored it. 

Muller’s edition of the Rgveda Samhitd 
( 1 849-74) and his subsequent use of it in 
his other works, established it as the 
principal Vedic text for European scho- 
lars, not only because its antiquity made 
it especially valuable for the comparative 
study of the history of languages, but 
also because he and other German 
Romantics saw it as an ancestral docu- 
ment of their own people, and as rela- 
tively free from the priestly influence 
which in their view marred other Vedic 
texts. Among Hindus this changed the 
perspective in which the Veda was seen, 
by focusing on the oldest texts and draw- 
ing attention away from those which were 
more clearly ritual in character; the Brdh- 
manas were often regarded as degenerate 
and unspiritual. Historical and compara- 
tive methods of study and Protestant 
emphasis on textual authority and primi- 
tive authenticity combined to corroborate 
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this perspective. Its effects are seen most 
clearly in Dayananda Saraswati, who 
made the mantras his authority, sub- 
ordinating the Brahmanas and Upanisads 
to them. 

As part of the change in perspective, 
the Veda came to be seen as a historical 
source - a use expressly rejected by Purva 
Mlmamsa The historical perspective 
undermined the traditional idea of Vedic 
authority, but it returned in a new form. 
The Rgveda Samhita in particular became 
a record of the religious experience of the 
ancient Aryans, for writers as diverse as 
R.G. Bhandarkar, Vivekananda, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore and Nirad C. Chaudhuri. 
B.G. Tilak used astronomical evidence to 
date it to 4000 bce or even earlier. Eso- 
teric interpretations of the Vedic hymns 
were made by Coomaraswamy, Aur- 
obindo Ghose and V.S. Agrawala (Gopal 
1983: 164f.). Raimundo Panikkar (1977) 
translated and interpreted a wide range of 
Vedic texts from a Christian existentialist 
viewpoint. 

See also-. Agni; Anquetil-Duperron, Abra- 
ham-Hyacinthe; Asvins; Ayurveda; Bhaga- 
vadglta; Bhakti; Bhandarkar, Ramkrishna 
Gopal; Brahman; Brahmana; Brahmanas; 
Brahmo Samaj; Buddhism, relationship 
with Hinduism; Chaudhuri, Nirad C.; 
Colebrooke, Henry Thomas; Coomar- 
aswamy, Ananda Kentish; Dayananda Sar- 
aswati, Swami; Dhanurveda; Dharma; 
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Sthapatyaveda; Tagore, Debendranath; 
Tagore, Rabindranath; Tamil Veda; Tan- 


tras; Tilak, Bal Gangadhar; Usas; Upa- 

nayana; Upanisads; Vaisnavism; Varna; 

Varuna; Vedanta; Vedi; VIrasaivas; Visnu; 

Vivekananda, Swami; Vyasa; Yaska; Yajna; 

Yuga 
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VEDA SAMAJ 

The organisation started by Keshab 
Chandra Sen in Madras after his visit in 
1864 to promote the teachings of the 
Brahmo Samaj. The aims of the Veda 
Samaj were to gradually abandon caste 
distinctions, abstain from child marriage 


and polygamy, campaign for widow 
remarriage and to encourage the usage of 
vernacular languages whilst ensuring the 
study of Sanskrit in a manner that would 
be conducive to the eradication of super- 
stition. However, the radical rejection of 
image worship upheld by the Brahmo 
Samaj was a step too far for the Hindus 
of Tamil Nadu, but they agreed that the 
Veda Samaj should promote the theistic 
ideals of the Brahmo Samaj as long as 
they remained securely within the bound- 
aries of classical Hindu beliefs. 

Around 1870, the South Indian brah- 
mana Sridharalu Naidu arrived in 
Madras after studying with the Brahmo 
Samaj in Calcutta. He took over the lea- 
dership of the movement and established 
it throughout South India. However, 
Sridharalu Naidu had imbibed a more 
thorough version of the Brahmo Samaj 
ideals and was not prepared to compro- 
mise with South Indian Hindu sensi- 
bilities. Brahmo Samaj literature was 
translated into Tamil and Telagu, includ- 
ing the works of Debendranath Tagore 
and Keshab Chandra Sen. Along with the 
erudite and charismatic Tamil brahmana 
Doraiswami Iyengar, who travelled widely 
throughout Bangalore, Mangalore, Tri- 
chinopoly and Tanjore, Sridharalu Naidu 
established the Brahmo Samaj-style 
reform of Hinduism in South India. 
However, his uncompromising stance lost 
original followers of the movement, 
although new sympathisers were gained. 

After the deaths of these two pioneers 
in 1874, the Veda Samaj went into decline 
until revived by Pandit Basanta Ram in 
1879. The original movement begun by 
Keshab Chandra Sen, with its diluted 
version of the Brahmo Samaj ideals, con- 
tinued in several cities of South India 
until it disappeared in 1868. It was 
revived in 1871 by S.P. Narasimalu, who 
changed the name to the Brahmo Samaj 
of South India. 
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VEDANGAS 

Literally, ‘limbs of the Veda’, the Vedan- 
gas are the ancillary disciplines for the 
study and interpretation of the Veda. 
They are six in number and are remem- 
bered by a traditional verse: Siksa kalpo 
vydkaranatn niruktam chando jyotisam. 
They represent the earliest Hindu systems 
of knowledge, emerging as they do out of 
Veda, which itself means, in essence, 
‘knowledge’, and are as follows: 

1 Siksa: literally, ‘instruction’, but best 
defined here as ‘phonology’, it aids the 
correct pronunciation and singing of 
Vedic chants. It examines the pitch of 
the Vedic accents and their relation- 
ship to notions of scalar organisation. 
Each of the four Vedas had its siksa, 
‘textbook’, called prdtisdkhya; perhaps 
the best-known siksa text is Ndr- 
adtyasiksa, dated to around the fifth 
century CE. 

2 Kalpa: ‘rule’, pertains to the rituals 
and rubrics for Vedic ceremonies. 
Many of these are given in the Brah- 
manas, the rubric-filled texts associated 
with each of the four Vedas. 

3 Vyakarana: grammar, according to the 
traditional Indian system. The most 
famous grammarian was Panini, but 
by his time (around the sixth century 
bce) Vedic Sanskrit had already given 
place to classical. 

4 Nirukta: ‘etymology’, explanations of 
words through their traditional deriva- 


tions, set out in what are known as 
nighantus (‘dictionaries’). The best 
known is Yaska’s Nirukta. 

5 Chandas: ‘metrics’, the study of pro- 
sody and verse forms. There are five 
basic Vedic metres, composed of padas 
(‘feet’) and syllables (see, e.g., GayatrT 
Mantra). 

6 Jyotisa: astrology, the traditional 

Indian study of the stars and planets 
(navagrahas) and their influences, 
including the twenty-eight lunar man- 
sions called naksatra. Vedic rituals 
need to be performed at the right 
astrological moment for both indivi- 
dual and societal purposes. (This is 
especially important for weddings.) 

The Vedangas were traditionally studied 
by vaidika brahmanas - ‘brahmans versed 
in the Veda’ - brought up from a very 
early age to memorise the Vedic texts for 
ritual purposes. This enormous oral 
repertoire is underpinned by study of the 
Vedangas, whose purpose is to ensure the 
perfectly correct recitation of the Veda, at 
the correct times, without which ritual 
would be flawed. 

See also : Brahmanas; Chandas; Gayatrl 
Mantra; Jyotisa; Kalpa; Languages; 
Music; Navagrahas; Nirukta; Panini; 
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VEDANTA 

The term Vedanta refers to the last por- 
tion of the Veda (Veda plus anta = end) 
that is the Upanisads. Uttara MImamsa 
means ‘exegesis of the latter [part]’ of the 
Vedas, latter to the Purva MImamsa, the 
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primary exegesis of the Vedas. The terms 
Vedanta and Uttara Mlmamsa are used 
to designate several philosophical and theo- 
logical developments over many centuries. 

The best known among these is 
Advaita Vedanta (absolute monism) of 
Sankara (eighth century ce). According 
to Sankara there is nothing either real or 
non-real apart from Brahman. Thus the 
individual self (atman) must be under- 
stood as identical with Brahman. Because 
of not knowing the truth we superimpose 
(adhyasa) this busy world on the lucid 
Brahman. Our superimposition is an act 
of mistaking an unreal object for a real 
one: we superimpose silver on a piece of a 
glittering shard. Removing false objects 
projected onto the real can only be 
experienced in an altered state of con- 
sciousness. Such an experience grants 
freedom from the repeated cycle of lives. 

Sankara’s Advaita was austere. Sub- 
sequent Vedanta thinkers added a theistic 
aspect. Bhaskara reinterpreted the Brah- 
masutra : the individual self (atman) is 
both different and non-different from 
God (Brahman). This view was called the 
doctrine of difference with no difference 
(bhedabhedavada). 

The Brahmasutra became conflated with 
Vaisnava theology. Ramanuja (twelfth 
century ad) commented on the Brahma- 
sutra in his work Sribhasya : everything is 
Brahman or God. The individual selves 
and the material world are also real. 
Ramanuja’s doctrine is called ‘qualified 
monism’ (visistadvaitavada), because 
Brahman was qualified by knowledge and 
was described as merciful, all powerful 
and all pervading. This Brahman is God 
Visnu and should be venerated through 
constant devotion. 

Other interpreters of the Brahmasutra 
also presupposed devotion to God. They 
found absolute monism problematic; their 
response was modified monism. Nim- 
barka combined both dualism and non- 
dualism (dvaitadvaitavada). 


The extreme position against monism 
was taken by Madhva (not Madhava), who 
propagated difference between Brahman 
and the individual selves (dvaitavada). An 
opposite view was expressed by Vallabha 
in his doctrine of pure non-dualism (sud- 
hadvaitavada). Others, like Caitanya, 
focused mainly on devotion to God. 

See also-. Advaita; Atman; Bhedabheda; 
Brahman; Brahmasutras; Dvaita; Madhva; 
Purva Mlmamsa; Ramanuja; Sankara; 
Upanisads; Veda; Vedanta; Visistadvaita 
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VEDANTA SOCIETIES 

See\ Ramakrishna Math and Mission 

VEDANTASUTRAS 

See\ Brahmasutras 

VEDARAMBHA 

This education samskara, or rite of 
passage - literally, ‘commencement of 
Vedic study’ - did not appear in the ritual 
literature until well into the first millen- 
nium ce. Its absence in the ancient sutras 
and other Vedic prescriptive literature has 
limited its currency. According to the 
Vyasa-Smrti (second to fifth century ce), 
the vedarambha should be performed 
some time after the upanayana and before 
the samavartana. The rite is quite simple: 
after determining an auspicious day, rites 
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to goddesses and deceased ancestors 
(matrpuja and abhyudayika-sraddha) are 
performed. The teacher establishes a 
domestic fire altar, then sits with the stu- 
dent on the western side of the fire. Two 
offerings of ghee are made to the Earth 
(PrthivI) and Agni if the student proposes 
to learn the Rgveda, to the mid-region 
(antariksa) and Vayu in the case of the 
Yajurveda, to the Heavens (Dyaus) and 
Surya in the case of the Samaveda , and to 
the four directions and the Moon in the 
case of the Atharvaveda. Fire offerings are 
then made to Brahman, Chandas and 
Prajapati. Finally the teacher gives the 
sacrificial fee (daksina) to the officiating 
priest, after which the teaching of the 
Veda may begin. 

See also : Agni; Brahman; Guru; Prajapati; 
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VEDI 

Sometimes mistranslated as ‘altar’, the 
vedi is the sunken area between the fires 
in the consecration ground of a Vedic 
ritual. The area, strewn with grass, was 
where the gods were invited to sit as 
guests, while priests sang hymns and 
made offerings in their honour. Addition- 
ally, implements and offering ingredients 
were placed on the vedi before they were 
used. The word ‘vedi’ is feminine and is 
often homologised with masculine words 
in the Brahmanical ritual literature. The 
feminine dimension of the vedi is further 
highlighted by the fact that its hourglass 


shape is often compared to a woman with 
a slender waist. The vedi, plus the house- 
holder’s fire (garhapatya) and the offering 
fire (ahavanlya), comprised the central 
axis of the sacrificial ground, with the 
southern fire (daksinagni) below. Each fire 
had its own altar, each with a unique 
shape: the garhapatya round; the ahava- 
nlya square; and the dakisinagni half- 
mooned shaped. 

See also: Yajna 
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VEDIC PANTHEON 

The gods of the Vedic peoples of India 
whose sacred writings (the Rgveda, Yajur- 
veda, Samaveda and Atharvaveda) con- 
stitute the oldest texts of Hinduism. The 
Vedic pantheon itself is primarily an 
expression of nature worship: its chief 
deities embody various natural phenom- 
ena, and the religion involving them is 
essentially this-worldly - responding to 
the worshippers’ needs and desires for 
protection, health, wealth, progeny, vic- 
tory and success. The most archaic stra- 
tum of the Vedic tradition reveals a 
materialistic, non-otherworldly bias that 
stems from and reflects the mundane 
spirituality of the Indo-European peoples 
among whom the Vedic tribes, along with 
the Iranians, Greeks, Italics (Romans), 
Celts, Germanics, Balts, Slavs and others, 
are numbered. Whilst the Indo-European 
spiritual understanding, as it can be 
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recovered or reconstructed, comprehends 
a dynamic otherworld of enchantment, it 
is centred on this-worldly desires as the 
summum bonum of life - both desire in 
general and the specific ideals of material 
wealth (artha) and sexual pleasure 
(kama). Consequently, the gods of the 
derivative Vedic pantheon are essentially 
the embodiments of values or basic 
desires already fulfilled. In this context, 
magical ritual that was focused on them 
primarily concerned the viability and 
security of the production techniques of 
the community itself. 

The Vedic hymns tended to personify 
everything: both the immanent sacred 
forces of the natural world (the devas) 
and the operative counter-forces of chaos, 
sterility and annihilation (the asuras). The 
former were worshipped as gods (Dyaus, 
‘brightness’; PrthivI, ‘earth’; Usas, ‘dawn’; 
Indra, the rain-god; Agni, ‘fire’; Surya, 
‘sun’; and Soma, ‘moon’ or the food of 
the gods); the feared latter were placated 
and treated as if they were gods and given 
apotropaic euphemisms (e.g. Mitra, ‘friend’; 
Aryaman, ‘comrade’; Bhaga, ‘fortune’; 
Daksa, ‘cleverness’; Amsa, ‘apportioner’). 
The asurian nature is chiefly understood 
in Vedic thought in the figures of the adi- 
tyas (of whom Varuna is chief), the 
drought-dragon Vrtra, the demiurge 
Tvastr and the (destructive) ‘wind’ Vayu. 
However, because the divine-asurian 
dichotomy was either incipient or not 
fully developed in either Indo-European 
or Vedic consciousness, and because of 
the Vedic use of placatory ritual, an 
inevitable conflation and confusion of 
divine and asurian prototypes occurs 
throughout the Vedic pantheon as it is 
found in the Rgveda and subsequent San- 
skrit literature. But as Indra continues to 
ascend over Varuna in the Rg , the asuras 
become increasingly explicitly recognised 
as the enemies of the devas in the last 
period of Rgvedic hymns, in the Atharva- 
veda and eventually in historic Hinduism. 
But even in the Vedic period itself, unlike 


the devas, who express features and forces 
of nature, in general the metonymies used 
for the Asuras-adityas are abstractions - 
without viable bases in natural phenom- 
ena and representing personifications of 
the cosmic void. 

If the confusing ambiguity in distin- 
guishing between gods and anti-gods 
represents a loss to the original awareness 
of materialistic and earth-oriented spiri- 
tuality among Vedic peoples, another 
counter-trend that had seminal con- 
sequences is the idealistic speculations of 
Indian philosophy that begin to emerge in 
the late portions of the Rgveda and in 
subsequent Brahmanic thought. It could 
be argued that the development of a new 
breed of abstract and pantheistic deities 
(Prajapati, Visvakarman, Hiranyagarbha, 
Kala (‘time’), Skambha (‘support’), Prana 
(‘breath’) and Kama (‘desire’)) reflect a 
thought-shift away from the material that 
might parallel a renunciatory ascetic 
ethic. Along with these creator-gods and / 
or identities of the eternal power of the 
universe, the personification of the 
divine brahmana priest, Brhaspati/ 
Brahmanaspati, is the prototype of 
Brahma, the chief of the Hindu triad. By 
contrast, the neuter form of the same 
word, developed into the Absolute of 
Vedanta philosophy (Brahman). Whilst 
Brahman and the other speculative deities 
were never gods of the people, the Brah- 
manic and Vedantic developments reflect 
the growing hegemony of priestly thought 
(with its corollary of elaborate ritualisa- 
tion) and the eventual eclipse of the ori- 
ginal Vedic pantheon as an expression of 
life-affirmation, this-worldly orientation 
and naturalistic spirituality. 

See also : Agni; Artha; Aryaman; Asuras; 
Brahma; Brahman; Brhaspati; Deities; 
Dyaus Pitr; Hiranyagarbha; Kama; Mitra; 
Prajapati; PrthivI; Soma; Surya; Tvastr; 
Usas; Varuna; Vayu; Vedanta; Visvakarman 

Michael York 
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See\ Vedahgas 

VEDISM 

Vedism is a term used by scholars of reli- 
gion to describe the beliefs and practices 
represented in the Vedas. Similar to 
Brahmanism, Vedism is a scholarly con- 
struct, useful in describing the main ideas 
articulated by particular ancient Indian 
texts, yet not to be taken as representing a 
distinct religion in the social reality of 
ancient India. Despite the prevalence of 
the term in secondary literature, various 
scholars have tended to define ‘Vedism’ 
differently. Monier Williams (1883), for 
example, used the term to refer specifi- 
cally to those religious beliefs and practices 
represented by the hymns or Samhitas, the 
first strand of Vedic literature. More 
recently, Brian Smith (1989) has argued 
for a rethinking of ‘Vedism’ in terms of 
the principles of hierarchical resemblances 
that feature prominently in the Brahma- 
nas. The following entry follows Smith’s 
construction of the term, thus differ- 
entiating Vedism, as that which is closely 
associated to the ritualism of the Vedas, 
from Brahmanism, which accepts the 
authority of the Vedas but finds its unique 
expression in non-Vedic texts like the 
Dharmasiitras, Dharmasastras , Ramayana 
and Mahabharata. 


There are four Vedas (Rg, Sama, Yajur 
and Atharva), each of which consists of 
four strands of literature: the Samhitas, 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads. 
Most scholars agree that these texts 
probably were composed over a period of 
about one thousand years, roughly from 
1200 to 300 bce (Flood 1996). They con- 
tain a vast selection of material, including 
hymns, myths, legends, ritual instructions 
and philosophical speculations. It is 
important to keep in mind that there is 
not a single, unified theological or ideo- 
logical perspective. Nevertheless, there are 
a number of recurring, interrelated ideas 
that are central to what we may consider 
the main tenets of Vedism, the most fun- 
damental of which is ritual (yajna). Fea- 
turing mantras to be chanted during the 
ritual, myths explaining the origin of 
ritual, detailed instructions for how to 
perform all the major large-scale rituals 
and dialogues that criticise ritual, almost 
all Vedic texts assume a ritual context in 
one way or another. 

The most prevailing mythological 
explanation of the Vedic ritual centres 
around the figure of Purusa, the cosmic 
man. According to this myth, which 
appears for the first time in the Purusa 
Sukta hymn in the Rgveda (10.90), the 
universe began with a sacrifice in which 
the body of Purusa was dissected and the 
elements of his body were reassembled to 
create an ordered universe. These themes 
of creation, dismemberment and re-creation 
continue throughout the Brahmanas, 
where the mythology of Purusa becomes 
extended to Prajapati. 

Similar to Purusa, Prajapati, whose 
name literally means lord of creatures, 
creates the world from his own corpor- 
ality. Despite being the creator god, Pra- 
japati’s creation is considered imperfect. 
The creatures that he creates are incom- 
plete in one way or another: they lack 
breath, do not have enough food, do not 
have a name or are without shape. Fur- 
thermore, Prajapati himself expends all 
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his creative energy during the process of 
creation and is left completely exhausted. 
Similar to creation in the Purusa Sukta, 
Prajapati’s creation is imagined in terms 
of restoring and reordering rather than 
making something from nothing. Within 
this mythological context, the Vedic 
sacrifice has its particular function, which 
is to complete the creation process and to 
restore energy to Prajapati. Throughout 
this mythology not only is the universe 
made from a primordial male body, but it 
also shares with both Purusa and Praja- 
pati the same fundamental structure, thus 
pointing to a correspondence between 
microcosm and macrocosm. In this 
mythological scheme, what is natural is 
flawed and incomplete, but cultural prac- 
tices like the Vedic ritual complete crea- 
tion by giving things meaning by 
classifying and ordering all the distinct 
entities that comprise the cosmos. 

The ritual texts claim to establish order 
by means of identifying the underlying 
connections that exist among different 
orders of reality. Often these connections 
were made among three spheres of reality: 
the cosmos, the body of the sponsor of 
the ritual (yajamana) and the ritual 
sphere; in other words, between the mac- 
rocosm, the microcosm and the ritual. 
'Bandhu’, which literally means to be 
‘bonded' or ‘related’, is the word used 
throughout the ritual texts for these con- 
nections. Bandhus link up entities that 
exist within the cosmos, as well as connect 
individual entities to the transcendent. 
According to the Vedic literature, to be 
connected means that either one thing is a 
counterpart of the other or that two 
things are equated with each other. In 
other words, bandhus operate both verti- 
cally and horizontally. 

The vertical scheme of bandhus is first 
articulated in the Purusa Sukta hymn 
where the four social classes (varna) are 
listed in relation to the body of Purusa. 
The hymn associates the head with the 
brahmanas, the arms with the ksatriyas, 


the thighs with the vaisya and the feet 
with the sudras. In this hymn the varna 
hierarchy is specifically associated with 
the social classes; however, throughout 
the sacrificial texts the same classification 
scheme can be used to order the entire 
universe. Accordingly, as Brian Smith 
(1994) has demonstrated, the varna 
system organises under one basic struc- 
ture the realms of the gods, space, time, 
flora and fauna, etc. All of these different 
orders of the cosmos can be arranged 
hierarchically in groups that correspond 
to the social classes. Thus, there are 
brahmana, ksatriya, vaisya and sudra 
gods, times of day, Vedas, trees, etc. The 
ritual texts consider the top of the hier- 
archy as ontologically more complete 
than the bottom. In this way, horizontal 
relations are between prototypes and 
counterparts. For example, the brahmana 
man is considered the most complete 
manifestation of a human being. 

Horizontally, bandhus link entities of 
different orders, but with the same rank 
within their order. For example, the brah- 
mana among humans was linked to Agni 
among the gods and the goat among ani- 
mals; the ksatriyas were linked to Indra 
and the horse; the vaisyas to Visvadevas 
and the cow; the sudras had no corre- 
sponding deity, but were often linked to 
sheep among animals. The ritual texts are 
not always entirely consistent as to the 
horizontal correspondences. For example, 
sometimes ksatriyas and not sudras are 
linked with sheep. However, generally the 
ritual texts operate according to the same 
logic of correspondence and resemblance. 
Theoretically, as Brian Smith has 
observed, bandhus function as a connect- 
ing principle that can link together every- 
thing in the universe (Smith 1994: 12). 

In post-Vedic literature Vedism devel- 
oped in a number of ways: the Srautasutras 
systematised the details of ritual action; 
the Mlmamsa school of philosophy 
looked to the authority of the Vedas for 
its investigations into dharma; the smrti 
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texts extended Vedism beyond the ritual 
to the entire range of human activities. 

See also: Agni; Aranyakas; Brahmanas; 
Brahmanism; Dharmasastras; Dharmasu- 
tras; Mahabharata; Prajapati; Purusa; 
Purva MImamsa; Ramayana; Srautasutras; 
Upanisads; Varna; Yajfia 

Brian Black 
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VIBHUTI 

Vibhuti is typically associated with the 
sacred ash used by worshippers of the god 
Siva, although the term itself can also 
refer to the miraculous powers described 
in the Yogasutras. 

When the sacred ash is placed on the 
forehead of devotees, it symbolises the 
spiritual third eye, which helps one 
develop self-realisation. It also acts as a 
reminder of an individual’s mortality, 
since ash is all that is left after a body has 
been cremated: the body is only a tem- 
porary vessel, so worshippers should try 
to rid themselves of all worldly desires 
and maya (illusion). 

Sathya Sai Baba (b. 1926), a charis- 
matic leader with millions of followers in 
India, uses an ash-like substance called 
vibhuti (that was formed on pictures of 


his predecessor Sai Baba) as a miraculous 
cure from various ailments. 

See also: Maya; Sai Baba, Sathya; Sai 
Baba, Shirdi; Siva; Yogasutras 

Angela Quartermaine 

Further reading 

Flood, G. 2005. ‘The Saiva Tradition’. In G. 
Flood, ed., The Blackwell Companion to 
Hinduism. Oxford: Blackwell Publishing, 
200-28. 

Swallow, D.A. 1982. ‘Ashes and Powers: Myth 
Rite and Miracle in an Indian-man’s Cult’. 
Modern Asian Studies 16: 123-58. 


VIDHI 

According to Purva MImamsa, vidhi 
denotes a Vedic injunction or command 
to act. These commands to conduct 
rituals are to be followed exactly because 
the Veda is revealed truth and constitutes 
the ultimate authority. The prescribed 
acts fall into three categories: acts that are 
obligatory (nityakarma), which, while 
their performance produces no merit 
(punya), attract demerit (papa) if they are 
neglected; acts that are to be performed 
occasionally (naimittikakarma) and simi- 
larly earn no fruit, though non-obser- 
vance entails negative consequences; and 
acts that are optional (kamyakarma), 
which are enjoined for the attainment of 
certain goals. Not all Vedic statements are 
considered to be injunctions of this kind; 
other statements are classed as arthavada. 

See also: Arthavada; Papa; Punya; Purva 
MImamsa; Veda 

Denise Cush and Catherine Robinson 

Further reading 

Grimes, John. 1996. A Concise Dictionary of 
Indian Philosophy: Sanskrit Terms Defined in 
English , new and rev. edn. Albany, NY: State 
University of New York Press. 
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VIDYARAMBHA 

One of the Hindu childhood samskaras, 
or rites of passage, the vidyarambha, or 
commencement of study, was a relatively 
late addition to the corpus of samskaras. 
It is not present in the older strata of 
prescriptive ritual, but is mentioned only 
in the early centuries of the first millen- 
nium ce. The rite is variously prescribed 
for boys aged 5 or 7. It is to take place on 
a day auspicious for learning, such as the 
tenth lunar day of the bright half of the 
month of Asvina (Dassara). The main 
deities invoked are Ganesa (the lord of 
overcoming obstacles), Sarasvatl (the 
goddess of knowledge), Brhaspati (the 
Vedic divinity of mantra) and the child’s 
family deities. The child then worships the 
teacher, who makes the child recite three 
times the words the teacher writes down. 
The child then presents clothes and orna- 
ments to the teacher and circumambu- 
lates the images of the deities. 

See also: Calendar; Ganesa; Guru; Mantra; 
Pradaksina; Samskara; Sarasvatl 

Frederick M. Smith 

Further reading 

Kane, P.V. 1974. History of Dharmasastra , 2nd 
edn, vol. 2, pt 1. Poona: Bhandarkar Orien- 
tal Research Institute, 265-67 . 

Pandey, R.J. 1969. Hindu Samskaras. Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 106-110. 

VIDYARANYA (d. 1386) 

Vidyaranya is thought to have been a 
unique blend of religious renouncer and 
secular politician active in guiding the 
founders of the Vijayanagara kingdom in 
the early and middle parts of the four- 
teenth century. His cultural, intellectual 
and political contributions mark the 
beginning of what many believe went on 
to become the last great Hindu empire in 
South India. However, later historians 
believe the evidence on which these char- 


vidyAranya 

acterisations were based to be spurious 
and doubt Vidyaranya’s connection to the 
founding of Vijayanagara. It is certain 
through the internal evidence of his works 
that he was Madhava, the brother of 
Sayana, the commentator on the Veda. 
Before renouncing and taking the name 
Vidyaranya, he contributed widely to the 
separate branches of Sanskrit literature. 
The best known of these earlier works are 
the legal digest the Parasara-Madhaviya 
and the Sarvadarsanasamgraha, a broad 
assessment of the different schools of 
medieval Indian philosophy culminating 
in the Advaita Vedanta view. 

In 1374, Vidyaranya became the pontiff 
of the Srngeri matha, or monastic insti- 
tution, in south-west Karnataka. During 
this decade, he composed his most 
important work on Advaita, the Panca- 
dasl , which became a standard work of 
the Vivarana school of post-Sahkaran 
Advaita. Later, in about 1380, he com- 
posed his JTvanmuktiviveka on the possi- 
bility of liberation while still living in the 
body. In this text, Vidyaranya made a 
distinction between the renouncer seeking 
knowledge and one who is a knower. The 
Advaitic insight of the knower of the Self 
as Brahman is considered insufficient to 
root out operative karma which causes 
future births. Liberation while in the body 
comes only to the knower through life- 
long Yogic practices that safeguard 
knowledge and completely quiet the mind. 

See also: Advaita; Brahman; JIvanmukta; 
Karma; Matha; Moksa; Sankara; Sayana; 
Veda; Yoga 

Robert Goodding 

Further reading 

Mahadevan, T.M.P. 1957. The Philosophy of 
Advaita with special Reference to Bhcir- 
atltirtha-Vidyaranya. Madras: Ganesh and 
Co. Pvt Ltd. 
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VIDYASAGAR, ISHWARA 
CHANDRA (1820-91) 

Prominent nineteenth-century Bengali 
educationalist and social reformer. Born 
Ishvarachandra Bandyopadhyay, he 
received a classical Sanskrit education in 
his youth at the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
(earning in 1839 the honorary title 
Vidyasagar, ‘ocean of knowledge’). He 
then entered government employ as head 
pandit of the College of Fort William in 
1841, and rose to the rank of Principal of 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College a decade 
later. In 1855 he also took on the post of 
Special Inspector of Schools in several 
districts of Bengal, and then became a 
fellow of Calcutta University in 1857. He 
resigned from government service in 1858. 
Vidyasagar is considered a great promoter 
of Sanskrit in Bengal, and in some sense 
an advocate of an amalgamation of East- 
ern and Western learning. In private cor- 
respondence, however, he often showed a 
clear preference for the knowledge of 
Europe, as well as education in the ver- 
nacular among the masses of India. In 
this regard, among Vidyasagar’s principal 
social concerns was the promotion of 
female education in Bengal. For example, 
he became associated in the early 1850s 
with the Bethune School, the first 
women’s school in Calcutta. Vidyasagar 
also campaigned for the acceptance of 
widow remarriage. He published on this 
subject in the Brahmo journal Tattva- 
bodhini Patrika. His involvement is con- 
sidered to have been instrumental in the 
eventual passing of Act XV of 1856, 
which legalised widow remarriage. Finally, 
Vidyasagar is often characterised as a 
pioneer in the elaboration of Bengali 
prose, together with Rammohan Roy and 
Akshay Kumar Datta. While much of his 
written work was didactic, Vidyasagar 
also translated into Bengali the elements 
of several standard Sanskrit works. 
Vidyasagar became an honorary member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1864, and 


later received the CIE (Companion of the 
Order of the Indian Empire). 

See also: Brahmo Samaj; Languages; Pan- 
dit; Roy, Rammohan; Widow remarriage; 
Women’s education 

Michael S. Dodson 

Further reading 

Hatcher, B.A. 1996. Idioms of Improvement: 
Vidyasagar and Cultural Encounter in 
Bengal. Calcutta: Oxford University Press. 

VIGRAHA 

See: Image worship 

VIJNANABHIKSU 

Vijnanabhiksu, who flourished in the six- 
teenth century ce, is renowned as a syn- 
thesiser of the teachings of different Hindu 
schools, especially Vedanta, Samkhya and 
Yoga. He was the author of a commen- 
tary on the Brahmasutras called the Vij- 
hanamritabhasya (The Nectar of Knowledge 
Commentary). Other works include a 
commentary on the Bhagavadgita ( Isvar- 
agitabhasya), the Yogasdrasamgraha (Com- 
pendium on the Essence of Yoga) and the 
Samkhyasdra (Essence of Samkhya). 

Vijnanabhiksu’s synthesis of the truths 
of the orthodox Hindu schools is called 
‘avibhagadvaita’ (indistinguishable non- 
dualism). It was produced against a 
background of Vedantic authority and the 
development of bhakti (devotionalism) 
movements. Vijnanabhiksu was a fierce 
critic of Sankara’s strict non-dualism. He 
regarded Sankara’s tradition as crypto- 
Buddhist and set out to interpret the 
Brahmasutras as containing the truth of 
the Samkhya school. Thus, for Vijna- 
nabhiksu, Badarayana taught metaphysi- 
cal dualism, the principles of prakrti 
(nature or matter) and purusa (spirits). 
Vijnanabhiksu combines Samkhya with 
the Vedantic truth of Brahman - the ulti- 
mate truth or reality is Brahman or Isvara 
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(God), so he explains how prakrti and 
purusa are different but exist on the 
ground of the non-dual Brahman as 
inherent powers. 

Vijnanabhiksu taught that Brahman 
(which is of the nature of pure conscious- 
ness) is the Inner Ruler (antaryamin) of 
prakrti and purusa. He does not identify 
the multiple purusa (spirits are many) 
with Brahman but they are conscious 
alone in essence. Purusa and Brahman are 
one, related as sparks to a lire. He also 
explains the creation of the universe via a 
concept of maya as an evolute of the 
eternally real prakrti (the world is not 
illusory). For Vijnanabhiksu, Yogic prac- 
tices provide the means by which spirits 
are liberated from their confusion with 
the evolutes of prakrti. Experience of pain 
ceases for the individual purusa in the 
ultimate, perfect state of contentless con- 
sciousness, kaivalya (‘isolation’). 

See also : Badarayana; Bhagavadglta; 

Bhakti; Brahman; Brahmasutras; Isvara; 
Kaivalya; Maya; Prakrti; Purusa; Sam- 
khya; Sankara; Vedanta; Yoga 

Martin Ovens 

Further reading 

Rukmani, T.S. 1981. Yogavarttika of Vijna- 
nabhiksu, vol. I. Samadhipada. New Delhi: 

Munshiram Manoharlal. 


VINI YOGA 

See: Desikachar, T.K.V. and Vini Yoga 

VIRASAIVAS 

Vlrasaivas are sometimes referred to as 
Lingayats because they wear a small liiiga 
(phallic symbol of Siva) on their bodies. 
The reputed founder of the school is one 
Basava, who lived in the twelfth century 
ce. This is challenged by K.C. Pandey 
(1954/1986), who calls attention to the 
writings of Rajasekhara (tenth century 


ce), where we are told that the yoga 
school is often called Saiva, and that the 
Saiva yogins display many of the char- 
acteristics of the Vlrasaivas, including the 
consecrated lihga on the arm. For this 
reason, Pandey is inclined to regard Basava 
as a reformer rather than a founder. 

In their teachings, the Vlrasaivas exhi- 
bit some orthodox (smarta) views, some 
typically Saiva views and some distinctive 
ones. Ontologically, the system is mon- 
istic, the world and souls ultimately 
resolving themselves into Siva. The 
essence of Siva is often called Brahman 
and is characterised by Sat (being), Cit 
(consciousness) and Ananda (bliss), just 
as in Advaita Vedanta. Through the 
movement of Siva’s sakti (power), a dua- 
lity is set up between Siva in himself, 
called Lingasthala, and the creation (= 
souls plus world), called Angasthala. The 
Lingasthala exists on three levels: 

1 bhavalinga: pure, simple, nondual 

existence; 

2 pranaliiiga: a kind of subtle manifes- 
tation only perceivable by the mind (a 
kind of Saivite equivalent of the Bud- 
dhist Sambhogakaya); 

3 istalihga: the physical lihga that is 
worn on the arm or set into a base. 

The categories of existence are those of 
the Samkhya plus eleven higher ones. In 
this system, a devotee of Siva is called a 
bhakta, and liberation is understood as a 
realisation of blissful union (samarasya) 
with Siva. 

In many ways, the Vlrasaivas can be 
regarded as operating a rival system to 
that developed by smarta brahmanas. 
Like the orthodox, they abstain from 
meat and alcoholic drink. They also 
employ orthodox-style rituals, though 
they substitute their own content for the 
brahmanical material. For example, their 
initiation ceremony (dlksa) substitutes a 
lihga for the sacred thread; and the 
orthodox Gayatrl mantra is exchanged 
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for ‘Om nama Sivaya’. Unlike the ortho- 
dox, they allow widows to remarry and 
menstruating women are not regarded as 
polluting. 

See also: Advaita; Bhakti; Brahman; 

DIksa; Gayatrl mantra; Mantra; Saivism; 
Sakti; Samkhya; Siva; Upanayana; Widow 
remarriage 

Peter Connolly 

Further reading 
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VIRGINITY 

From the time of the Brahmanas, some 
authors associated the importance of vir- 
ginity with the religious idiom of purity 
(sauca). This made virginity a criterion 
for marriage in elite circles, encouraged 
parents to protect their daughters’ virgi- 
nity, created a symbolic view of daughters 
as asexual and led to arranged marriages 
at ever younger ages. Virgin daughters 
had such high status because of their 
categorical purity that some people wor- 
shipped them as virgin goddesses during 
Durga Puja and believed them capable of 
transferring power via blessings to their 
brothers. Today, virginity still is impor- 
tant in many elite circles as a criterion for 
marriage, although it is not as rigidly 
enforced in cities as it once was. 

See also: Brahmanas; Child marriage; 
Durga Puja; Women’s rites 

Katherine K. Young 
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VISHNUDEVANANDA (1927-93) 
AND SIVANANDA YOGA 

Born in 1927 in Kerala. After school, he 
joined the Indian army, where he came 
across a pamphlet of ‘20 Spiritual Instruc- 
tions’ by Swami Sivananda. Inspired, he 
travelled to Rishikesh, and was initiated 
into samnyasa (and given the name Vish- 
nudevananda) by his guru in 1949. 
Already quite proficient in asana and 
pranayama (posture and breath), he was 
appointed Professor of hatha yoga at 
Sivananda’s Ashram. In 1957 he was 
invited to teach abroad and travelled to 
Malaysia, Hong Kong, Japan and America, 
before settling in Montreal, Canada, and 
opening the first Sivananda Yoga Vedanta 
centre there in 1959. Today there are nine- 
teen such centres in eleven countries, with 
numerous affiliated centres and teachers. 

Vishnudevananda devised five fundamen- 
tal principles of yoga - Proper Exercises, 
Proper Breathing, Proper Relaxation, 
Proper Diet and Positive Thinking and 
Meditation - as the basis of his teaching. 
Reflecting Vishnudevananda’s own pro- 
clivity towards the physical aspect of 
yoga, there is a strong emphasis in Siva- 
nanda Vedanta centres on the practice of 
asana. Suryanamaskar (‘sun salutations’) 
plus a standardised framework of twelve 
basic asana (to which more elaborate 
postures can be added) are practised, 
along with pranayama and meditation. 
Although sessions can be physically 
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intense, there is far less attention to 
alignment in the postures than, for exam- 
ple, in Iyengar yoga. There is also a 
strong devotional element in these centres, 
with prayers and klrtana (devotional 
chanting) playing a significant role. 

Vishnudevananda gained notoriety as 
‘the flying swami’ for his practice of 
piloting a small plane over the trouble 
spots of the world (such as the Suez Canal 
and the Berlin Wall) while strewing flowers 
and chanting peace mantras. His influential 
Complete Illustrated Book of Yoga (Vish- 
nudevananda 1960) became the standard 
Modern Yoga primer. He died in 1993. 

See also : Asana; Iyengar, B.K.S. and Iyen- 
gar Yoga; Guru; Hatha Yoga; Klrtan(a); 
Meditation; Samnyasa; Shivananda, 
Swami; Yoga, modern 

Mark Singleton 
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Vishnudevananda, Sw. 1960. The Complete 
Illustrated Book of Yoga. London: Souvenir 
Press. 

VISHWA HINDU PARISHAD 

The ‘World Hindu Congress’. A chauvi- 
nist, Hindu fundamentalist cultural orga- 
nisation which promotes an idealised 
vision of Hindu cultural and religious 
identity and which has close links to the 
Rashtriya Svayamsevak Sangh (RSS) and 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). The 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP) was 
founded in 1964 at a meeting presided 
over by Swami Chinmayanand, and at the 
urging of the RSS. The aim of the VHP 
was ostensibly to coordinate the strength- 
ening and ‘unification’ of a Hindu reli- 
gious identity. In this regard, it has been a 
central tenet of VHP doctrine that Hin- 
duism has been ‘weakened’ by its essen- 
tially syncretic and diffuse character. In 
essence, however, the VHP has been clo- 
sely allied to the extremist RSS agenda to 
‘Hinduise’ India. In the early 1980s the 


VHP became active in a campaign to for- 
cibly, if necessary, reclaim a series of 
Hindu temple sites currently ‘occupied’ by 
mosques at Ayodhya, Mathura and Var- 
anasi. L.K. Advani, India’s deputy prime 
minister at the time of writing, utilised the 
resultant Ramjanmabhumi (the ‘site of 
the birth of Rama’) movement to revita- 
lise the political fortunes of the Hindu 
right. In this regard, the promotion of the 
god Rama as the ideal Hindu ruler and 
the reclamation of his reputed birth place 
in Ayodhya held particular political reso- 
nance. Since that time the VHP has 
played a key role in the destruction of the 
Babri Masjid at Ayodhya, in 1992, the 
programme to construct a temple to 
Rama in its place and the concomitant 
promotion of communalist sentiment and 
violence. The VHP is active outside India 
in fundraising and other related ‘cultural 
activities’. Moreover, through its website 
(www.vhp.org), the manipulation of his- 
torical scholarship and the publication of 
‘educational’ textbooks on Hindu civili- 
sation, the VHP has effectively promoted 
a vision of Hindu entitlement which has 
proven to be politically volatile. 

See also'. Ayodhya; Bharatiya Janata 
Party; Mathura; Nationalism; Rama; 
Rashtriya Svayamsevak Sangh; Varanasi 

Michael S. Dodson 
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VISISTADVAITA 

Visistadvaita is a philosophical school of 
thought in the Vedanta tradition that 
attempted to merge the personal theism 
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of Vaisnava bhakti represented by the 
Tamil Alvar poets of the sixth to eighth 
centuries with a systematic philosophical 
treatment of the absolutist doctrines of 
the early Upanisads. It also arose as an 
attempt to counteract the monistic meta- 
physics of the Advaita Vedanta school, 
which did not accommodate the theistic 
bhakti devotionalism that had become 
very popular in medieval South India. 

The chief figure and proponent of this 
school was the theologian Ramanuja (d. 
c. 1137 ce). The other significant thinker 
after Ramanuja was Vedanta Desika 
(c. 1268-1369 ce), also called Veiikata- 
natha, who, in addition to his other 
scholarly and literary works, became a 
polemicist for the Visistadvaita against 
the Advaita Vedanta, and was founder of 
Vadagalais school within Visistadvaita. 
Ramanuja inherited the school’s early 
doctrines that were formulated by Natha- 
muni (tenth century ce) and Yamuna- 
carya (c.918-1038 ce), and he grounded 
the school in notions derived from his 
interpretation of the Upanisads, thus also 
giving school’s practical side of bhakti 
worship a sound basis in a metaphysics 
explaining the relation of Brahman and 
the devotee. Ramanuja’s main works are 
the independent treatise the Vedarthasam- 
graha, which explains his philosophy in 
terms of his interpretation of Upanisadic 
texts, and his SrTbhdsya, a commentary on 
the Brahmasiitras of Badarayana. In 
addition to the Tamil prabandham litera- 
ture preserving the works of the Alvar 
poet-saints, other foundational texts for 
Visistadvaita and Sri Vaisnavism were the 
Bhagavadgita, the Visnu Parana, and the 
Pancaratra Samhita. The influence of 
Ramanuja’s philosophic teachings deeply 
impacted the temple worship current in 
his time at places such as Srlrangam and 
furthered the Sri Vaisnava religion in 
South India, which endures to the present 
time. 

The term ‘Visistadvaita’ was not cur- 
rent in Ramanuja’s time, but was coined 


about four centuries later, and expresses 
the principle concept that distinguishes 
Ramanuja’s school from the other schools 
of Vedanta. The main difficulty inter- 
preters faced in commenting on the Upa- 
nisads was how to resolve the passages 
that state the equivalence of Brahman 
and the individual jlva, or soul, and the 
inanimate world, with those other pas- 
sages that state that Brahman is different 
from the soul and the world. Ramanuja’s 
solution to this difficulty provided both 
the philosophic basis for the devotion to 
God characterising the Sri Vaisnava reli- 
gion and the refutation of Advaita doc- 
trines such as the illusory nature of the 
world. For Ramanuja, Brahman is a unity 
or non-dual (advaita), yet is also qualified 
(visista) by its attributes, which include all 
souls and everything else in the inanimate 
world. The way that a soul possesses a 
body and at the same time is not identical 
with it is the same way that Brahman 
exists independently while at the same 
time possessing its attributes. In the same 
way that a body cannot live separately 
from a soul and is dependent on the soul 
for its existence, all individual souls and 
the inanimate world are dependent on 
Brahman for their existence and at the 
same time are essentially different from 
each other. Brahman, souls and the inani- 
mate world are thus said to be in a relation 
called aprthak-siddhi, or ‘inseparability’. 
Thus Ramanuja could account for the 
upanisadic statements expressing the unity 
of souls with Brahman and the statements 
about the plurality of objects that is per- 
ceived reality. The experience of conscious 
souls and the perceived world of inani- 
mate objects are real, therefore, and not 
illusory, as Sankara said. This doctrine of 
Visistadvaita is called the sarlrasarlr- 
ibhava, or ‘body-soul doctrine’. It also 
explains the unity and plurality of sub- 
stances (dravya), which assume different 
forms as their attributes (adravya) in the 
inanimate, physical world and in the ani- 
mate, metaphysical reality. 
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Souls move in this real world towards 
liberation through their inseparable 
relation with Brahman as its dependent 
attributes. According to the body-soul 
doctrine, individual souls, along with 
other different attributes in subtle form, 
form the dependent body of Brahman. In 
this way, Ramanuja interprets the teach- 
ing on the atman or self as the inner 
controller of all things in the Brhadar- 
anyaka Upanisad (3.7), saying that Brah- 
man is the inner controller all things, 
while itself still independent and unchan- 
ging. Brahman and the plurality of souls 
both possess a certain attribute which is 
itself also a substance called dharmabhu- 
tajnana, or ‘attributive intelligence’. It is a 
substance because it can assume different 
forms, but also an attribute because it is 
dependent on Brahman and individual 
souls for its existence. As a substance, 
dharmabhutajnana is self-luminous and 
illuminates objects, thus permitting them 
to be known, but not knowing the objects 
itself. It is all pervasive in the case of 
Brahman, giving Brahman its omnis- 
cience, and it is the same in individual 
souls. But the sentience given by dhar- 
mabhutajnana is constricted by the soul’s 
embodiment in mundane existence, rely- 
ing on the sense organs. Therefore the 
expansion of a soul’s attributive intelli- 
gence characterises the degree to which a 
soul is liberated. 

Brahman in Visistadvaita is a personal 
God who has descended in the form of 
the avataras of Visnu. The favoured term 
for the personal divinity in Visistadvaita 
is Narayana, and salvation after death for 
individual souls consists in living with 
Narayana in the subtle realm of Vai- 
kuntha. For Ramanuja the soul’s libera- 
tion is granted by the grace of Narayana, 
yet one must make efforts dedicated to 
the personal God that are intensely devo- 
ted to him. Ramanuja endorsed the 
means of bhaktiyoga, which is more a 
way of knowledge than an emotion. In 
the Vaisnava religion after Ramanuja, the 
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emotional and passionate way of prapatti, 
or ‘surrender’, became the more favoured 
means of receiving God’s grace and 
release. 

See also: Advaita; Alvars; Atman; Ava- 
taras; Badarayana; Bhagavadglta; Bhakti 
(as path); Bhakti movement; Brahman; 
Brahmasutras; JIva; Paiicaratra; Puranas; 
Ramanuja; Sankara; Sri Vaisnavas; Temple 
worship; Upanisads; Vaisnavism; Vedanta; 
Visnu 

Robert Goodding 
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VISNU 

The world originated from Vishnu; it is in 
Him that the world exists as a harmonious 
system; he is the sole sustainer and con- 
troller of the world, and in truth, the 
world is He. 

(Visnu Purana 1 . 1 .35) 

Portrayed as humanity’s friend and pro- 
tector, Visnu is celebrated as the object of 
sacrifice during Vedic times. He is seen as 
the god who upholds the threefold uni- 
verse, the brother of Indra and his close 
friend, and the Rgveda describes Visnu as 
a solar deity associated with life and light. 
Visnu, often identified with the sun, took 
three giant strides that encompassed the 
entire universe, perhaps a reference to the 
rise, culmination and setting of the sun. 
Extolled as ‘the swift moving luminary’, 
Visnu is also celebrated as the god who, 
along with Indra, vanquished the demons 
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who disturbed their peace. The root word 
‘Visnu’ in Sanskrit signifies entrance and 
may also connote the ‘abode or resting 
place of all men’, and one of the Upani- 
sads professes that the goal of all beings is 
to become one with Visnu. Known for his 
pervasive nature and his cohesive ten- 
dency, he is endowed with the ability to 
bring the world together, and eventually 
in people's minds Visnu became known as 
the Supreme God, and it is believed that 
he placed himself in the world and that all 
beings in turn were placed in him. 

The Visnu Purana, one of the three 
texts attributed to the first millennium ce 
(the other two being the Harivamsa and 
the Bhdgavata Purana), describes the 
creation of the world and, while it 
acknowledges and attributes the origin of 
the universe to Brahma as prajapati (the 
creator), identifies Visnu as the ultimate 
origin of all beings. Attributed to Para- 
sara, the father of Veda Vyasa, the author 
of the BhagavadgTta, the Mahabharata 
and other Purana texts, Visnu Purana 
states, ‘From Vishnu was the universe 
produced and in him it exists; he brings 
about the preservation and the destruction 
of this universe, and he is the universe' 
(1.1.31). Addressing the cosmography of 
the universe, Visnu Purana places Visnu as 
the centre or object of all sacrifices who 
reaches the lowest depths as Sesa (the 
snake) and the utmost heights as the Sun. 
The book also delineates the geographic 
entity of India by narrating the story of 
Bharata, who through his devotion to 
Visnu attained moksa, and it is after him 
that the region got the name Bharata. 

The Visnu Purana also names Visnu as 
Narayana (the mover of waters) and 
attributes his pervasiveness as encom- 
passing not only the earth and upper air 
but also the world of water. Endowed 
with the power to protect his devotees 
from Yama (the god of death), Visnu is 
credited with dominion over time as well. 
Later, the Mahabharata venerates Visnu 
as Nara Narayana (the protector of 


waters), being that Visnu is credited with 
naming waters as ‘nara’, as he identified 
water as his eternal abode. Visnu is per- 
ceived as the cosmic god Narayana, 
‘moving in the waters’, pervading the 
whole universe. He is often shown in ico- 
nography seated or reclining on a seven- 
headed snake called Ananta Sesa, or 
Ananta (the endless), floating in the 
middle of the cosmic ocean, signifying a 
state of complete absorption before crea- 
tion begins. In this representation he is 
also known as Anantasayana (he who 
sleeps on the serpent Ananta), and is seen 
with his consort SrI-LaksmI devotedly 
massaging his feet and Brahma seated in 
a lotus nearby. Tradition attributes the 
suspension of all sacrificial ceremonies 
during the monsoon season to Visnu’s 
being asleep at this time of year. The 
cosmic nature of Visnu is further alluded 
to in the belief that all that is seen and 
heard in the universe both inside and 
outside is attributable to Narayana. 
Transcending physical phenomena, Visnu 
is extolled as the son of Dharma, thereby 
launching him beyond the cosmic para- 
meter into the ethical domain. 

The transition from cosmic reality to 
an accessible deity who is an integral part 
of the temporal world is made possible 
through the concept of avataras (incarna- 
tions). Visnu Purana elaborately describes 
how Lord Mahavisnu (maha refers to 
greatness) incarnates himself in the form 
of Vyasa and classifies the Veda for the 
good of the people, for as such the Veda 
seemed to be an incomprehensible body 
of superior knowledge inaccessible to 
humanity. Thus the compilation, classifi- 
cation and consolidation of the Veda is 
essentially attributed to Visnu, who divi- 
ded Vedic lore into Samhitds, Brahmanas, 
Aranyakas and Upanisads, each to be 
mastered by priests belonging to different 
classes like Rgs, Yajurs, Samas and 
Atharvans, and each branch codified 
appropriately. While the initial division of 
the Veda was established by Visnu, the 
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sub-branches evolved over a period of 
time. 

Modem Hinduism credits Visnu as the 
central god of the Trinity (Trimurti) with 
Brahma as the creator, Visnu as the pre- 
server and Siva as the destroyer of the 
world and its beings. The Vedic cult of 
Visnu-Narayana was eventually absorbed 
into the worship of Bhagavan (‘the one 
worthy of being worshipped’) or Krsna as 
extolled in Bhagavadgita, the most well 
known religious text of modern India. 
Vaisnavism represented Krsna and Rama 
as incarnations of God who appeared in 
the world at different points of time to 
preserve justice, establish order and pro- 
tect the world from all evil forces. While 
the worship of Krsna and Rama was pre- 
valent in both north and south India, the 
specific form and mode of worship varied. 

In south India, Alvars, literally mean- 
ing ‘believers immersed in God’, who 
were also revered as the incarnations of 
Lord Visnu, sang his praise and estab- 
lished pilgrimage sites in various parts of 
south India during the sixth and seventh 
century, thereby spreading Vaisnavism. 
Twelve Alvars drawn from various castes, 
including a female, Antal, sang divinely 
inspired songs that were later collected in 
the tenth century ce by Nathamuni, a 
devotee of Lord Visnu, and were later 
compiled as Nalayira Divyaprabhandam 
(Four Thousand Divine Compositions). 
Nammalvar, the most celebrated of the 
Alvars, composed the Tiruvaymoli, the 
utterance of the divine, consisting of 1000 
distinctive songs in praise of Lord Visnu. 
Considered equal to the Veda, widely 
known as the Tamil Veda, this literary 
text embodied devotion through overt 
emotion, expressing the longing of the 
devotee to become one with the divine 
Lord Visnu. Conforming to the then 
Tamil poetic tradition, the poems address 
the inner ‘akam’, or the matters of the self 
and home, and the outer or ‘puram’, 
dealing with concerns of the outside 
world, politics and diplomacy, and use the 
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metaphor of romantic love among humans 
to signify the devotion of the devotee to 
God and the pursuit of attaining oneness 
with the divine. The cosmic God thus 
enters the personal world of the devotee 
and situates himself within the context of 
home and hearth, and thus achieves tem- 
poral existence in several shrines all over 
Tamil Nadu. Srlrangam temple near Tir- 
uchirapalli in south India is a renowned 
Visnu shrine which houses Lord Raiiga- 
natha, and is visited by thousands of pil- 
grims from all over India and abroad. 

During the medieval period, Vais- 
navism saw the emergence of four distinct 
traditions - the theism of Ramanuja 
(Visistadvaita), the dualism of Madhva 
(Dvaita), the non-dualist philosophy of 
Vallabha and the unconditional surrender 
to the guru proposed by Nimbarka (Bhe- 
dabeda). With absolute devotion for God 
as the central theme, Vaisnavism expressed 
love in various ways - lover to beloved, 
friend to friend, servant to master and 
child to parent - using the body as the 
vehicle for the embodied soul that is 
yearning to seek union with the divine. 
Intensely emotional, Vaisnavism encour- 
aged an intimate, personal relationship 
with God characterised by weeping, sing- 
ing and dancing. This emotional out- 
pouring of devotion, bhakti, for Lord 
Visnu spread throughout the country 
beyond southern India, with Lord Krsna, 
an avatara of Visnu, as the object of wor- 
ship, especially in the south and in 
Bengal, where Vaisnavism branched off 
into Gaudlya Vaisnavism. In Maharash- 
tra the Vitthala cult gained popularity. 

In Tamil Nadu the Sri Vaisnava tradi- 
tion forged together the Sanskrit tradition 
of worshipping Visnu as the creator of the 
universe, as a transcendental being whose 
power sustains the cosmos with personal 
devotion to God manifested in the form 
of a lover pining for his beloved. In 
temple towns like Srlrangam or Srlvilli- 
puthur, the deity partakes in all the tem- 
poral events associated with the temple 
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and the shrine, and local legends weave 
the divine into the fabric of the town’s 
social life. The aesthetic and emotional 
inspiration drawn from the poetry of the 
Alvars fitted well within the philosophical 
framework developed in the Bhagavadgitd 
and the Visnu Purana of Sanskrit tradi- 
tion. Devotees gained assurance that total 
liberation from the cycle of birth and 
death (moksa) was possible by observing 
one of two diverse paths: the first a path 
of unwavering devotion, faithful obser- 
vance of rituals and sincere service to the 
Lord that would enable the soul to dis- 
card the temporal trappings and trans- 
cend the cycle of karma to gain direct 
entry into Vaikuntha, the abode of Lord 
Visnu; the second a path of surrender of 
self, soul and body whereby through 
divine grace the Lord would save the 
devotee. The Vaisnava tradition forked 
into two sects: vadakalai, those who relied 
upon Sanskrit scriptures and sought sal- 
vation through bhakti (devotion); and 
tenkalai, those who adhered to the Tamil 
tradition of total surrender to the grace of 
God, who in turn would grant eternal 
salvation to the deserving. While in 
Bengal the ecstatic bhakti tradition flour- 
ished under Gaudlya Vaisnavism, popu- 
larising devotion to Lord Krsna, in 
Southern India Sri Vaisnavism was nur- 
tured through Sanskrit scriptural and 
theological traditions within a deep- 
rooted local temple cultural tradition. 

Although iconographic representations 
of Visnu vary, two versions predominate. 
One has Visnu in the reclining posture, 
accompanied by his consort SrI-Laksmi, 
resting on the seven headed snake in 
complete absorption before creation, and 
is known as the Anantasayana. The other 
has Visnu in standing posture with his 
four hands each carrying a symbol to 
signify the God’s pervasive and protective 
nature, cosmic consciousness and omni- 
potent power. One hand carries the conch 
shell, which connotes his creative powers 
by symbolising the primordial sound of 


creation and conquest over the asuras; the 
wheel signifies his sustaining powers by 
representing the cycle of time, the mace 
symbolises his power and authority and 
the lotus flower indicates his perfection in 
form and spirit, innate purity and the 
gradual unfolding of forms. Followers of 
Visnu sport three vertical lines on the 
centre of their forehead, signifying his 
threefold manifestation of control and 
harmony over the world. His vehicle is 
Garuda, an enormous mythical bird, part 
human and part eagle, who is believed to 
be a manifestation of Lord Visnu. Accord- 
ing to legend, Visnu presented himself in 
the form of Salagrama, the ammonite 
fossil found in rivers, when Goddess 
Ganga (the river personified as a goddess) 
desired that Visnu be conceived as her 
offspring, and thereby Salagrama became 
another common representation of Visnu 
and is worshipped as his natural form. 

While some Vaisnavites believe that 
Visnu is beyond attributes (nirguna) but 
expresses himself as a world full of colour, 
sound, texture and myriad sensory feel- 
ings, Visnu’s innumerable attributes are 
enumerated in Visnu Sahasrandma (one 
thousand names of Visnu), a garland 
strung by the legendary poet Veda Vyasa, 
in his composition the Mahabharata. 
'Sahasra’ (a thousand) is a euphemism for 
‘anantam’ (innumerable), as the traits of 
the God are innumerable. After the War 
of Kuruksetra was over and Yudhisthira 
was crowned king, Bhlsma delivered the 
entire text of Visnu Sahasrandma Stotra 
to Yudhisthira as a discourse on various 
aspects of life and dharma. The indivi- 
dual laudatory names of Visnu in the 
song combine to describe the forms, 
functions and qualities of Lord Visnu, 
and the song is chanted early in the 
morning and at dusk in temples; for 
example, the Raiiganatha (another name 
for Visnu) temple at Srlrangam plays the 
song every day during the months of 
December and January even today. His 
association with water is signified through 
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the name Narayana, Hari, his protective 
persona, Padmanabha (lotus navel), his 
ability to create, Nllameghasyama (the 
blue sky), his all-pervasive nature. Along 
with his attributes, the Visnu Sahasra- 
nama Stotra (celebratory verses) extols 
the qualities of Visnu, his glorious actions 
and the benefits devotees and the universe 
will enjoy when these verses are chanted. 
Chanting these hymns is known to cure 
diseases, can be used for crossing several 
hurdles in normal life and as a ticket out 
of the cycle of birth, rebirth and death 
(samsara). Scholars like Sankara have 
provided commentaries for this stotra that 
have aided generations of laymen to 
understand and interpret the verses. 

Visnu’s love and compassion encom- 
pass the human, animal and the semi- 
human worlds and establishes peace, jus- 
tice and prosperity wherever his avatar 
(incarnation) appears. According to the 
Bhagavata Purana , a literary text attrib- 
uted to the first millennium ce, Visnu’s 
avataras are twenty-nine; however, the 
most popular ones are ten. Given the 
cyclical cosmology of the Hindu theologi- 
cal vision of the universe, the universe is 
bound to dissolve, and Siva, the destroyer 
god, will preside over this. However, when 
disturbances to world peace and harmony 
emerge every now and then, Visnu as the 
preserver assumes different forms and 
establishes peace on earth by vanquishing 
the beings causing the disturbance. 
Visnu’s ten avataras mirror the evolu- 
tionary pattern of the universe, beginning 
with an aquatic emergence of life repre- 
sented by fish (Matsya avatara) to save 
Manu, the first ancestor to be saved after 
the flood. The next incarnation was that 
of a reptile (tortoise-Kurma avatara) to 
support the mountain Mandara on his 
back, so the gods could use it as a churn 
and, using a serpent for a rope, churn the 
ocean to retrieve the lost nectar of 
immortality. Next came Varaha (the boar), 
who saved the earth goddess from drown- 
ing in the cosmic ocean. Visnu makes the 
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transition from animal to human in his 
next avatara - Narasirnha or the man- 
lion - to destroy the demon king Hir- 
anyakasipu as he piled untold miseries on 
his son Prahlada, who was a staunch 
devotee of Lord Visnu. Acccording to 
legend, Hiranyakasipu had obtained a 
boon from the gods by virtue of his 
staunch penance that he could not be 
killed by man or beast on land or water. 
Hence, Visnu emerged in the form of 
Narasirnha (man-lion) from a pillar, per- 
ched himself on Hiranyakasipu’s lap and 
ripped his heart out, so he would not 
inflict any more sufferings on Prahlada 
for his unwavering devotion to lord 
Visnu. In his next avatara Visnu takes the 
form of a dwarf (Vamana) to restore har- 
mony on earth and end the atrocious 
regime of the demon-king Bali. Lord 
Visnu appeares in dwarf form and tricks 
Bali into granting him the space that 
three of his steps will cover. Upon being 
granted the request, Visnu takes a gigan- 
tic form and takes two steps covering the 
earth; the third he places on Bali, thus 
ending his tyranny. 

In his next avatara as Parasurama, 
(Rama with an axe) Visnu takes the form 
of a militant brahmana who destroys all 
ksatriya (varna) descendants of King 
Kartavlrya. According to legend, Visnu 
appeared as Parasurama, the son of 
Jamadagri, and killed Kartavlrya, who 
oppressed his father. Kartavlrya’s enraged 
sons killed Jamadagri, a brahmana, in 
retaliation. Thereupon, Parasurama killed 
the entire male members of the ksatriya 
clan, whose women replenished the clan 
with male progeny by copulating with 
brahmanas. The next avatara of Visnu is 
Ramacandra (Rama with a bow), where 
Visnu enters the world as Rama, the son 
of Dasaratha, and vanquishes the demon 
Ravana, the abductor of his wife Slta. Not 
only does Visnu rid the world of the 
demon Ravana but he epitomises the vir- 
tuous son, model husband, exemplary 
king and a highly revered god. Dated to 
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around the fourth millennium bce, Visnu’s 
avatara as Krsna is at least as popular as 
his avatara as Rama, and he succeeds in 
saving the world from the oppressive rule 
of King Kamsa. The most celebrated 
philosophical treatise on the purpose of 
human existence occurs in the text Bha- 
gavadglta where Krsna finally reveals his 
magnificent, infinite form with innumer- 
able heads and limbs to Arjuna and the 
world. It is this avatara of Visnu that is 
most highly celebrated and appeals to 
humanity in multifarious ways. Visnu’s 
next avatara is believed to be as Buddha, 
with the intent to promote non-violence 
and abolish needless slaughter of animals. 
Kalki is the final avatara, which Visnu is 
yet to assume, who will appear when the 
dark age comes to an end and whose birth 
will herald the dawn of a new era. 

The ten avataras bring out the tendency 
of Visnu to absorb other deities and show 
his pervasive presence embracing the 
animal and the human world and his 
generosity and compassion shining through 
the various forms assumed. Visnu’s Dasa- 
vataras (ten avataras) occupy a central 
role in dance repertoire and are included 
in almost all Bharata Natyam (south 
Indian dance form) performances as it 
offers a fertile ground for the expression 
of every known emotion. While every 
avatara has a symbolic significance, the 
Krsna avatara in its entirety is the most 
meaningful avatar as it appeals to a wide 
array of beings. As a child, Krsna’s divine 
miracles entice the lay populace to come 
to him uninhibited and with childlike 
abandon. Krsna as the young cowherd in 
a pastoral setting captures the hearts of 
the young maidens by playing ravishing 
music, which symbolises the divine love of 
God (Visnu) which draws penitent souls 
to himself through his grace and compas- 
sion. This typifies the Bhakti movement, 
which used love between man and woman 
as a metaphoric expression of the divine 
love between humanity and God and the 
constant pull of the universal soul that 


draws the individual souls to its fold. The 
gopls (cowherd girls) yearn for union with 
Krsna and this yearning symbolically 
represents the desire of the jlvatma (indi- 
vidual soul) for final communion with the 
paramatma (universal soul). The cosmic 
dance Krsna performs on the snake 
Kaliya after he has subdued the snake, as 
it has poisoned the waters of the river 
Yamuna, the only water source for the 
entire folk, displays his compassion, 
courage and generosity. Another popular 
image of Krsna’s generosity is his holding 
the mountain Govardhana in his hand 
and sheltering the villagers under it to 
protect them from the thunder and rain 
unleashed by god Indra. All these images 
have inspired artistic expressions in 
myriad forms - painting, sculpture, draw- 
ings and all conceivable art forms - and 
have been cherished for generations and 
remain popular in modern Indian society. 
The passionate love he showed his chief 
consort Radha was celebrated by various 
poets of the Bhakti movement and used 
to disseminate the divine love that Krsna 
was capable of showing to each one of his 
believers and release them from their 
shackles that were holding them to the 
earth so as to enable them to achieve 
eternal salvation. 

Krsna further captivates generations of 
people through his magnificent role as 
teacher (guru) when he appears as Arju- 
na’s charioteer in the Kuruksetra War in 
the Bhagavadglta. The long sermon he 
preaches to Arjuna encourages him to 
fight the war and if necessary kill his own 
kinsmen so as to establish virtue and 
righteousness in the world. The visual 
image of Krsna as a charioteer in the 
battlefield of Kuruksetra giving his divine 
advice to Arjuna has found expression in 
all conceivable artistic forms and adorns 
most Indian households even today. 
Mahatma Gandhi used some of the con- 
cepts idealised in the Bhagavadglta - self- 
less commitment to the cause of Indian 
independence, active engagement in 
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society in a spirit of detachment, non- 
violent action, action for the sake of 
action alone and undistracted devotion to 
one’s occupation - all ideals drawn from 
Krsna’s inspiring speech to Arjuna urging 
him to selflessly engage in war without 
worrying about the consequences or the 
possibility of killing his own kith and kin 
in the war. Krsna also draws pilgrims 
from around the country to Puri, Orissa, 
where he is celebrated as Jagannatha, the 
protector of the universe, at the temple 
there. The image of the god on a chariot 
is taken out in procession on the festival 
of Ratha Yatra every year. The healing 
powers of Krsna are the cause for the 
huge pilgrim influx into Guruvayur, 
Kerala, where the image of Krsna with four 
hands holding a conch, a club and a lotus 
unequivocally establishes him as Visnu. 

While the most celebrated avatars of 
Visnu, Rama and Krsna are the subjects 
of the epics the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata that have enthralled the 
populace for several centuries and have 
been recreated by various saints and 
schools of philosophy, in several different 
languages and versions, they have also 
inspired various spiritual and theological 
movements and cults in India. Hari 
Kathas (stories about the Lord) rendered 
by gifted speakers, musicians, storytellers, 
dancers and dramatists are sponsored by 
various cultural and spiritual organisa- 
tions aspiring to keep ancient religious 
and social traditions alive in a constantly 
changing India. These events serve as a 
viable source of year-round entertainment 
and education to the multitudes in urban 
and rural areas. The advent of television 
further increased the accessibility of Visnu 
in Indian households when the Ramayana 
was broadcast on national television in 
seventy-eight episodes spread a little over 
a year, in 1987 and 1988. Watching the 
Ramayana on television was considered a 
religious obligation and was done faith- 
fully by about 95 per cent of the televi- 
sion-owning population, some of whom 
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went to the extent of offering special 
prayers (pujas) before the television set. 
In modern Indian society, Rama is rev- 
ered as a household god, shining as the 
exemplary son, modelling filial devotion, 
as loving husband to his wife Slta, sworn 
to a monogamous relationship when 
kings were allowed to support a house- 
hold full of women, as a sincere and loyal 
friend, loving brother, concerned envir- 
onmentalist, just ruler, righteous citizen 
and a perfect role model for the modern 
Indian citizen to emulate. 

Visnu also assumes the avatara of 
Krsna who, in the Mahabharata, is a 
heroic figures, a worldly-wise counsellor 
and politician who acts as a friend, advi- 
sor and ally of the Pandavas. Most 
famously, however, it is in the Bhaga- 
vadgita, now, if perhaps not originally, 
part of the great epic, that Krsna provides 
the most famous statement of the avatara 
ideal as divine descent to uphold right- 
eousness and combat evil (4.6-8). This is 
one of the reasons why many commenta- 
tors have interpreted the Bhagavadgita as 
a declaration of Krsna’s supremacy. 

Indeed the International Society of 
Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON), a 
movement conceived by A.C. Bhaktive- 
danta Swami Prabhupada, which gives 
extraordinary prominence to the Bhaga- 
vadgita, regards Krsna as the supreme 
deity. This movement has spread the love 
of Krsna throughout the world, inspired 
by Swami Rama Tirtha, who carried the 
message of Lord Visnu to the West. 

See also-. Alvars; Anta|; Aranyakas; 
Arjuna; Asuras; Avataras; Bali; Bhaga- 
vadgita; Bhakti; Bhakti movement; Bheda- 
beda; Bhlsma; Brahma; Brahmana; 
Brahmanas; Buddhism, relationship with 
Hinduism; Caste; Cosmogony; Dance; 
Dasaratha; Dharma; Drama; Dvaita; 
Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; Ganga; 
Garuda; Gopi(s); Govardhana; Hir- 
anyakasipu; Images and iconography; 
Indra; International Society of Krishna 
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Consciousness; Jagannatha; Kamsa; Karma 

(Law of Action); Karma (as path); Krsna; 

Kuruksetra; LaksmI, Sri; Madhva; 

Mahabharata; Mandir; Manu; Moksa; 

Music; Nammalvar; Nimbarka; Pandavas; 

Parasara; Poetry; Prabhupada, A.C. 

Bhaktivedanta Swami; Prahlada; Puja; 

Puranas; Radha; Rama; Ramanuja; 

Ramayana; Ratha Yatra; Ravana; Samhita; 

Samsara; Sankara; Sesa; SIta; Siva; Tamil 

Veda; Television and radio; Tirthayatra; 

Trimurti; Upanisads; Vaisnavas, Sri; Vais- 

navism; Vallabha; Varna; Veda; Vedism; 

Visistadvaita; Vyasa; Yama; Yamuna 

(River); Yudhisthira 

Kokila Ravi 
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VISNU PURANA 

See: Puranas 


VISVADEVAS 

The ‘all-gods’. An ambiguous term used 
in the Rgveda to designate either all the 
gods or a generic and otherwise uni- 
dentified group of benevolent deities. As 
the latter, the Visvadevas are ten in 
number, entitled to daily offerings and 
worshipped especially during funerary 
rites. 

See also: Samhita; Vedic pantheon; Vedism 

Michael York 

VISVAKARMAN 

All-maker’. An original epithet of 
Indra’s (Rgveda 8.87.2) and Surya’s 
(10.170.4) that, in later Vedic times, 
emerged as an independent creator-god 
and eventually identified with Tvastr. 
Visvakarman is the subject of two hymns 
in the Rgveda , where he is described as 
father and artificer of all things. These 
hymns may indicate a movement 
towards more impersonal conceptions of 
deity. 

See also: Indra; Surya; Tvastr; Vedism 

Michael York 

VISVAMITRA 

One of the most important of the Vedic 
seers and mentioned in the Puranas as a 
parogon of virtue, especially in the famous 
tale of his testing of Raja Hariscandra. 
However, Visvamitra is prone to anger 
and this may be to do with his suspect 
lineage, as he was born a ksatriya and 
not a brahmana, but rose to the latter 
rank through his particularly austere 
tapas. Thus Visvamitra challenges the 
common belief in hereditary brahmana 
status and may reflect tensions between 
the two highest castes competing for 
supremacy or the alternative ideal of 
brahmana membership through virtue. 
This competition of caste and birth 
versus achievement may also be the cause 
of the great rivalry that occurs in the 
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epics and the Puranas between Visvami- 
tra and Vasistha, even though both are 
counted amongst the seven sages regar- 
ded as ‘mind-born’ sons of Brahma, and 
were according to the Rgveda both 
family priests to King Sudas. 

See also: Brahma; Brahmana; Caste; Har- 
iscandra; Itihasa; Puranas; Rsi; Samhita; 
Tapas; Varna; Vasistha 

Ron Geaves 
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VIVAHA 

The Laws of Manu (Manava-Dharmasastra 
3.27-34), in agreement with other dharma 
texts and the Mahabharata (1.96.8-11, 
13.44.3-9), classifies marriage into eight 
types: Brahma, Daiva, Arsa, Prajapatya, 
Asura, Gandharva, Raksasa and Paisaca. 
Not all of these are legal; rather, they 
indicate typologies of liaison, based on 
certain exchange relations. Jamison notes 
that ‘[w]hat distinguishes these types from 
each other are the occasion and circum- 
stances under which the bride comes into 
the groom’s possession’ (Jamison 1996: 
210-11). The Brahma marriage is the 
most exalted of all. The father adorns and 
honours his daughter and gives her away 
to a man of Vedic learning and good 
character. The Daiva marriage is the gift 
of an ornamented daughter to a priest 
who observes proper ritual. The Arsa 
marriage is the legal gift of a daughter to 
a bridegroom in exchange for a bull and 
a cow, or for two pairs of them. The Pra- 
japatya marriage is one in which the 
bride’s father gives her to a man with the 
stated expectation that they will both 
practise proper dharma. The first three of 
these types, and usually the fourth, are 
praised by the authorities on dharma. 


These same authorities are ambivalent 
about the next three, though most texts 
declare them to be illegal. The Asura 
marriage is one in which the bride is given 
to a man in exchange for wealth. This 
appears to be the type most commonly 
practised in recent historical times; it is, in 
other words, the dowry system. The 
Gandharva marriage is a union arising 
strictly from sexual intercourse and lust. 
The Raksasa marriage is forced abduc- 
tion ‘of a maiden, weeping and wailing, 
from her house, after smashing and 
cleaving and breaking (her relatives and 
household)’ (Jamison 1996: 211). This 
marriage has an ambivalent status 
because in certain cases abductions were 
accorded a degree of legality. The last 
type is the Paisaca, which is rape of a girl 
who is asleep, intoxicated or mentally 
unsound. This is invariably declared ille- 
gal. 

See also: Dharma; Dharmasastras; 

Mahabharata; Manu 

Frederick M. Smith 
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VIVEKANANDA, SWAMI 
( 1863 - 1902 ) 

Swami Vivekananda, born Narendranath 
Datta, was raised largely in Calcutta 
(Kolkata). Having met Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa in 1881, by the time of 
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Ramakrishna’s death in 1886 he had 
emerged as Ramakrishna’s closest dis- 
ciple. Narendranath subsequently led sev- 
eral of Ramakrishna’s young disciples 
through a ceremony in which they initi- 
ated themselves into samnyasa, thus 
forming the embryonic community from 
which the Ramakrishna Math and Mis- 
sion developed. 

From 1889, Narendranath undertook 
pilgrimages around India. By the end of 
1892 he had become convinced of the 
need to use samnyasis to raise India both 
materially and spiritually through service 
to humanity (seva). In 1893 he attended 
the World’s Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago, having adopted the title and 
name Swarni Vivekananda. The resultant 
publicity enabled him to advance his pro- 
ject in India, and through lectures and 
classes to found Vedanta Societies in the 
United States and London. During this 
period he developed his characteristic 
theories concerning Advaita Vedanta and 
the ideal of a universal religion, Practical 
Vedanta, and Raja Yoga. On his return to 
India in 1897, Vivekananda established 
the Ramakrishna Mission and the 
Ramakrishna Math with its centre at 
Belur Math. He returned to the West in 
1899/1900 and died at Belur in 1902. 

Apart from the movement he created, 
Vivekananda influenced the development 
of modern yoga and other forms of alter- 
native spirituality in the West, and his 
ideas have been taken up selectively by 
Hindutva thinkers. Considerable debate 
has taken place about Vivekananda’s 
achievements as the foremost representa- 
tive of ‘Neo-Hinduism’ - in particular 
about the continuity between his ideas 
and those of Ramakrishna and between 
his Neo-Vedantic philosophy and earlier 
Advaita Vedanta, and the degree of his 
indebtedness to Western influences. 

See also: Advaita; Hindutva; Raja Yoga; 
Ramakrishna, Sri; Ramakrishna Math and 


Mission; Samnyasa; Seva; Yoga, modern; 
Western popular culture, Hindu influence on 

Gwilym Beckerlegge 
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VRATA 

A vow, generally undertaken by women, 
for a particular end, often involving 
abstinence, particularly from food. Vratas 
are generally thought to be part of an 
ancient indigenous tradition: although the 
word does occur in ancient texts, such as 
the Rgveda and the Upanisads, its mean- 
ing is fluid. In the Rgveda and the Upani- 
sads it has a broader meaning related to 
dharma and maintaining the cosmic order. 
The Puranas link vrata with the energy 
generated by tapas, a connection based on 
the concept of the power of the sakti of 
the woman performing the vrata, the vra- 
tanl. The Laws of Mann identify vratas as 
part of penitential ritual. The current 
meaning is first found in the Mahdhhdr- 
ata, where individuals, including women, 
take vows to restrict their behaviour. 

The practice of a vrata entails ritual, 
listening to the origin myth, or kotha, of 
the vrata, reciting mantras and making 
decorative alpanas (also known as kolam 
or rangoll) to ward off danger. A com- 
mitment to fasting, such as abstaining 
from certain foods, is made for a fixed 
period of time. Tuesdays and Saturdays 
are popular days for fasting as they are 
days special to the Goddess, to whom the 
vrata is offered. Vratas are performed 
mostly at home, without the presence of a 
priest, and there is also a social aspect as 
women gather together to hear the vrata- 
kotha. Stories and rituals are passed from 
mother to daughter, but when a woman 
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marries she often adopts the practices of 
her mother-in-law, in whose house she 
now lives. Although the urban brahmana 
women hire a priest for the rituals, the 
availability of cheap vrata pamphlets and 
increasing literacy mean that women can 
keep vratas as their own domain. 

One view of vratas is that they reinforce 
traditional values by socialising girls into 
accepting their role as good wife and 
guardian of the spiritual welfare of the 
family (and hence the nation) as most 
vratas are performed for the welfare (or 
acquisition) of husband and family. There 
is evidence that for married women the 
main function of vratas is the main- 
tenance of an ordered life as part of their 
wifely duties, rather than desire for a spe- 
cific end. However, there is an increasing 
tendency for women of all social groups 
to consider their own general well-being and 
not just that of their family. Vratanls say 
they feel better for the discipline of vratas, 
and feel uneasy if they fail to observe 
them. Vratas can be seen as providing an 
area of ritual autonomy otherwise denied 
women in the Brahmanical tradition, and 
an important status within the family. 

Vratas are still widely practised by all 
social groups of women, with new ones 
emerging, such as the SantosI mata vrata 
to the goddess popularised in a 1975 
film. Under the influence of Rabrindranath 
Tagore they are also seen as part of folk 
culture, with alpanas separated from their 
ritual meaning and studied as folk art. 

See also: Dharma; Dharmasastras; Fasting; 
Mahabharata; Mantra; Puranas; Sakti; 
Samhitas; SantosI Mata; Tagore, Rabrin- 
dranath; Tapas; Varna 

Cynthia Bradley 
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vrndAvana 
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VRNDAVANA 

Vrndavana is a pilgrimage city in North- 
ern India associated with the exploits of 
Krsna and regarded by Vaisnavas as the 
pivot of the world. The area known as 
Brajbhumi, in the district of Mathura, 
which includes Vrndavana, Govardhana 
and Gokula, has been a centre of Krsna 
worship for centuries, dated to several 
hundreds of years bce. Millions of pil- 
grims visit these places annually to join in 
the festivities that re-enact events from 
Krsna’s life as a human avatara of Visnu. 

Vrndavana is most closely linked to the 
period of exile in Krsna’s childhood and 
youth where he was fostered out to 
Gokula, a settlement of cowherds residing 
on the banks of the river Yamuna. It is 
suggested that Krsna-Gopala, the cow- 
herd deity, was assimilated into the Bha- 
gavata tradition which depicts Krsna as a 
royal character in the Mahabharata, 
somewhere around the fourth century bce. 
This pastoral deity, an amorous young 
man, wanders through the forests of 
Vrndavana accompanied by his brother, 
destroying demons, dancing and making 
love with the gopls, the maidens who 
attend the cows. Foremost amongst these 
is Radha, the divine mistress or consort of 
Krsna. The love between the two becomes 
the symbol of ecstatic union between 
devotee and Lord, and their separation 
represents the longing of the devotee. 

This intensely devotional tradition is 
best represented by Caitanya (1486-1533) 
and the cult of Bengali or Gaudiya Vais- 
navism. Although Caitanya began his 
devotional life to Krsna in Bengal, in 
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1510 he moved to Puri in Orissa with his 
six closest disciples, the Gosvamins, and 
from here they set out on a pilgrimage 
journey in 1515 to rediscover the ancient 
locations associated with Krsna’s myths. 
It is believed that he was able to locate by 
spiritual power the places of Krsna’s pas- 
times in and around Vrndavana. However, 
the city owes much of its present fame as a 
renowned all-India pilgrimage site to the 
activities of the Gosvamins who remained 
in the area after Caitanya returned to 
Puri, and the foremost of the city’s tem- 
ples claim to have been founded by them. 
As a consequence of the connection to 
Gaudlya Vaisnavism, the city is visited by 
thousands of Bengalis to this day. 

Vrnda refers to the TulasT plant sacred 
to Visnu and which grows in the local 
forests, and Vana means forest. One of the 
most sacred sites in the city is the small 
area of TulasT plants believed to be the 
rasa mandala, the place where Krsna 
danced with the gopls, miraculously man- 
ifesting himself in a form for each one of 
them. It is customary for pilgrims to walk 
around the city with bare feet visiting the 
sites associated with Krsna and the his- 
toric temples. This parikrama (circumam- 
bulation) is approximately 10 km and 
takes around three hours to complete. It 
is traditionally carried out on EkadasI, 
the eleventh day of the waxing and waning 
moon. 

See also : Avatara; Bhagavatas; Bhakti 
(as path); Caitanya; Gaudiyas; GopI(s); 
Govardhana; Krsna; Mahabharata; 
Mathura; Radha; TIrthayatra; TulasT; 
Visnu; Yamuna (river) 

Ron Geaves 
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VRTRA 

The ‘holder’, the ‘restrainer’. Vrtra is the 
antagonist of Indra and is often identified 
with the Vedic Chaos. Also called Ahi 
( Rgveda 2.11.5), he is a primordial being 
who abides on top of a mountain, where 
he retains celestial and terrestrial rivers. 
Vrtra symbolises winter, coldness and 
drought. He is one of the sons of Tvastr 
and is depicted as a serpent who holds the 
waters and/or the sky between his coils. 
The terrible light between Indra and 
Vrtra - which is described as a cosmo- 
gonic myth - is told in Rgveda (1.32; 1.80) 
and ends with the killing of the latter and 
the liberation of the waters. In post-Vedic 
literature, Vrtra is described as an all-per- 
vading being ( Taittiriya Samhitd 2. 5.2.2; 
Satapatha Brahmana 1.1. 3. 4-5), while in 
Puranic myths, he is said to be a brah- 
mana whose killing (brahmahatya) is 
expiated by Indra through an asvamedha 
(horse-sacrifice). 

See also : Indra; Puranas; Samhita; Tvastr; 
Yajna 

Fabrizio M. Ferrari 
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Banarsidass. 

VYAKARANA 

‘Analysis’, i.e. grammar, is one, and argu- 
ably the most important, of the six ‘limbs 
of the Veda’ (Vedahgas), alongside pro- 
nunciation (Siksa), metre (Chandas), ety- 
mology (Nirukta), astronomy (Jyotisa) 
and the art of rituals (Kalpa), disciplines 
auxiliary to the corpus of revealed texts 
(sruti) and devoted to helping their accu- 
rate transmission as well as the correct 
performance of rituals. 

The subject of grammar is sabda, word, 
language or linguistic utterance. In turn, 
language is a special source of valid cog- 
nition (pramana) that supplements and in 
some views transcends perception and 
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inference, granted that the locutor is 
trustworthy. In other words, language gen- 
erates knowledge. Grammar is an analysis 
of language, which is words, sentences 
and their components, but also how word 
and meaning relate and hence how words 
may correspond to ontological categories, 
as well as what psychological and logical 
conditions govern the grasp of an utter- 
ance’s meaning. Thus, grammar is not 
solely descriptive, explaining the forms of 
correct usage and the rules that com- 
mand it, but the discipline is also con- 
cerned, at least implicitly, with 
epistemology, logic and indeed meta- 
physics. The science of language is there- 
fore also philosophy of language as well 
as linguistic philosophy. 

Although there had obviously been 
many authorities, as cited in later litera- 
ture, to antedate it, the earliest extant and 
uniquely influential treatise on grammar 
is Panini’s Astadhyayl (Eight Lessons) 
composed presumably in the fourth cen- 
tury bce. A work of surpassing genius, the 
document is a thorough description of 
both the language of late Vedic texts and 
that of the educated classes (sistacara) of 
its time, what is called ‘worldly’ (laukika) 
Sanskrit, now known as ‘classical’ San- 
skrit. Panini’s grammar was accepted by 
all as normative, thus establishing the 
unchallenged inalterable form of the lan- 
guage that has endured to this day, an 
‘eternal’ language far removed from the 
ever changing vernaculars (Prakrit). 

Monumental, the Astadhyayl consists 
of some 4,000 extremely concise rules in 
the shorthand sutra style. So forbidding is 
the quasi-algebraic phraseology that no 
study of this text would be possible with- 
out strenuous training and the help of a 
commentary, of which there have been 
many, starting with the Varttika (Ele- 
ments of Interpretation) of Katyayana, 
grafted directly on Panini’s sutras, fol- 
lowed closely and more exhaustively by 
the Mahdbhdsya (Great Commentary) of 
Patanjali (second century bce), who was 


the first to combine explicitly Paninian 
grammatical analysis with psycholinguis- 
ts and philosophical speculations. 

Apart from the great philosophers of 
language who have followed in the steps of 
Patanjali, Bhartrhari, Mandana Misra 
and Abhinavagupta, to name but three, 
grammarians subsequent to Panini have 
found in his work the full scope of the 
grammar of a language he had come to 
define and, having few new observations to 
add, have mainly devoted their efforts to 
stretching Panini’s rules so as to account 
for later usages. 

It has been claimed, justifiably, that 
grammar has played in India a role par- 
allel to that of the natural sciences in 
Western civilisation. 

See also : Abhinavagupta; Bhartrhari; 

Chandas; Jyotisa; Kalpa; Languages; Nir- 
ukta; Panini; Patanjali; Sacred texts; 
Siksa; Sutra; Veda; Vedangas 

Daniel Mariau 
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VYASA 

A legendary sage, also known as Krsna- 
vaipayana, who is attributed with the 
authorship of the Mahabharata and the 
eighteen major Puranas. However, the 
same rsi is also believed to be the compi- 
ler of the Veda, a work that was obviously 
put together by a number of contributors 
over a period of centuries, and it may be 
that the name was used as a generic title 
for a post- Vedic compiler or arranger of 
sacred texts and applied to a number of 
eminent sages. In the Puranas, there are 
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twenty-eight Vyasas, considered to be 
incarnations of either Brahma or Visnu, 
who have compiled the Vedas in different 
ages. The attribution of the generic name 
to the compilers of the Mahabharata and 
the major Puranas may have been a device 
to establish the authority of the new pop- 
ular texts by connecting them to smrti 
texts or from the arrangers themselves 
taking on a common assumed identity. 

The mythology of Vyasa declares him 
to be the illegitimate son of the sage 
Parasara and Satyavatl. His dark com- 
plexion and birthplace on an island in the 
middle of the Yamuna river give him the 
alternative name Krsnavaipayana, although 
he is also known as Kanina, the ‘illegiti- 
mate’. He appears in the Mahabharata as 
the father of Dhrtarastra and Pandu, 
whose respective children began the war. 


It is recounted that his mother married 
King Santanu and gave birth to two sons. 
The elder died in battle, but the younger 
one died childless. Although Krsnavaipay- 
ana preferred a life of celibate solitude, he 
married the two widows of the younger son 
at the bequest of his mother, thus becom- 
ing the progenitor of the legendary con- 
flict that is the central theme of the epic. 

See also : Brahma; Dhrtarastra; Mahab- 
harata; Pandu; Puranas; Veda; Visnu 

Ron Geaves 
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Because of its long history, spanning 
some four millennia and moving from 
small-scale societies into states and 
empires, the Indian subcontinent has seen 
its fair share of wars - but not religious 
wars, thanks to a common rule that kings 
must support all the religions within their 
realm, and not wars of expansion beyond 
the subcontinent. So important was the 
recognition of warfare (both offensive and 
defensive), including the existence of 
sheer power captured in the maxim that 
‘big fish eat little fish’, that the problem of 
war was discussed in many genres. The 
Veda Samhitds celebrate warfare, with the 
chief warrior deity Indra, whereas the 
Upanisads promote asceticism, non- 
violence and peace, even though many 
ascetics came from warrior circles. The 
Arthasdstra, the Dharmasastras and Itihd- 
sas (the epics and Pur anas) reflect on the 
moral dilemmas of warfare. Because war- 
fare had religious dimensions, such as 
battle being ritualised and ethicised and 
death in battle guaranteeing heaven, the 
topic of warfare was called Dhanurveda, 


the Veda of Warfare (Veda being the 
category of scripture par excellence). 

Hinduism accepts the premise that 
peace (santi) is good, both political peace 
and spiritual peace. Hinduism has two 
positions on how to attain political peace: 
by non-violence or by just war. Two great 
statements (mahavakyas) in the Mahab- 
hdrata capture the ethical dilemma: that 
supreme righteousness is ahimsa (ahimsa 
paramo dharmah) and so is righteous 
violence (dharmya himsa tathaiva). The 
authors on dharma (ethics) proposed a 
conceptual solution to the apparent con- 
flict between the call for non-violence and 
righteous violence. Dharma is of two 
basic types: samanya and visesa. The 
ascetic/non-violent values were broadened 
in the classical period to apply to every- 
one (with ahimsa generally beginning the 
list); these are called samanya (common). 
By contrast, the virtues/principles accord- 
ing to caste, stage of life, sex, region and 
so forth constitute visesa-dharma. 
According to this concept, the class duty 
of the ksatriyas (warriors) is to protect 
society, using violence if necessary. A 
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corollary of this is that artha (which 
includes the theory and practice of war) is 
considered one of the four legitimate 
goals of life (purusartha). Conflict between 
non-violence and violence was avoided by 
arguing that non-violence was the uni- 
versal value and that violence in the con- 
text of righteous war by ksatriyas was a 
legitimate exception. 

The Mahabharata - especially the dia- 
logue between Lord Krsna and the war- 
rior Arjuna in its most famous section, 
the BhagavadgTta - explores the topic of 
righteous war (dharma-yuddha) in con- 
trast to unrighteous war (kuta-yuddha), 
which has an unjust cause and uses secre- 
tive, unregulated means. Just cause here is 
rightful succession to the throne and the 
honouring of promises, more generally 
stated in the literature as maintaining or 
establishing justice according to public 
standards and the rules of just warfare. 
Just means would include upholding 
society by doing one’s duty for the sake of 
duty as a kind of renunciation in action 
(nais-kamya-karma-yoga). This is defined 
as using violence if need be but with a 
new yogic perspective, an equilibrium or 
mental peace in the midst of battle based 
on action without personal desire, a 
spirituality beyond greed that works for 
the ideal society (ramrajaya) based on 
moral values and justice. 

This epic and the Ramayana give the 
following principles of just war: ( 1 ) clarity 
(an open fight with procedures agreed 
upon by both sides before battle); (2) dis- 
crimination and containment (war only in 
restricted places and times - which must 
be announced - and between restricted 
people, ksatriyas, the corollary being that 
brahmanas, the aged, women, children, 
peaceful citizens walking along the road, 
the mentally ill and the support staff for 
battle must be protected); (3) prudence 
(acknowledgement of the commonality of 
warfare and the need for an ethics of 
warfare grounded in realism, such as 
keeping Hinduism allied with the sources 


of political power to prevent abrogation 
of rights); (4) fairness and equality (bat- 
tles between equals in physique, armour 
and psychology, stopped if warriors 
become panic-stricken, scatter, hide, 
become tired, sleepy, thirsty, disabled, 
have broken weapons or give the sign of 
unconditional surrender); (5) reciprocity 
(the Hindu version of the golden rule: 
‘One should not do unto others that 
which is unpleasant to oneself’); (6) self- 
defence (warfare to defend the commu- 
nity as an exception to the general rule of 
ahimsa); and (7) reconciliation after vic- 
tory (reinstatement of a defeated king or 
his substitute and permission to maintain 
his own customs and laws as long as he 
accepted the victor’s suzerainty). 

In modern times, Gandhi interpreted 
the battle context of the Gita allegoric- 
ally - the eternal duel between the ‘forces 
of darkness and of light’ - because Hin- 
duism has always evolved as a living reli- 
gion. Gandhi’s basic values were closely 
allied to the samanya principles. He 
extended the ethics of ahimsa to everyone 
as well as politicising and modernising 
them as the just means to a just end 
(Indian independence). By contrast, since 
independence the government has uni- 
versalised conscription for men and has 
developed weapons of mass destruction 
for deterrence, arguing that these are just 
means and necessary for self-defence. 

See also : Ahimsa; Arjuna; Artha; Artha- 
sastra; BhagavadgTta; Dhanurveda; Dharma; 
Dharmasastras; Gandhi, Mohandas Kar- 
amchand; Indra; Itihasa; Karma (as path); 
Krsna; Mahabharata; Puranas; Purusarthas; 
Ramayana; Ramarajya; Upanisads; Varna; 
Veda 

Katherine K. Young 
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WEBER, MAX (1864-1920) 

German sociologist. Weber’s work on 
Indian religions, translated as The Reli- 
gion of India (1916-17; translated 1958; 
but see Kantowsky 1982 for a critical 
assessment of this translation), appeared 
during the First World War in an influ- 
ential journal edited by Weber himself, 
the Archiv fur Sozialxvissenschaft und 
Sozialpolitik, as part of a series of articles 
concerned with the economic ethics of the 
major world religions. The first of these 
articles was ‘The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism’ (1905; translated 
1930), an enormously influential attempt 
by Weber to supplement Marx's materi- 
alist account of modern capitalism by 
identifying the role of Protestant inner- 
worldly asceticism in its emergence. 
Weber’s articles on Indian religions, as 
well as those on Chinese religions and 
Judaism, were conceived as parts of this 
larger work, which, due to the circumstances 


in which Weber found himself in the last 
decade of his life, never achieved its 
intended form. The work was intended to 
explain the emergence of modern ration- 
ality, and the consequent disenchantment 
and secularisation of the world. For 
Weber the roots of this rationality lay in 
the problem of theodicy, to which the 
Judaeo-Christian and Indian traditions 
provided different solutions, each ration- 
ally consistent. The Indian theodicy was 
based on the doctrine of karma, which 
Weber regarded as the most coherent 
theory of this type (Weber 1958: 121) and 
which lies at the root of the caste system. 
By holding out the prospect of a better 
rebirth, to which one should rationally 
devote all one’s effort, the caste system in 
turn hindered the development of capital- 
ism in India. Weber’s Protestant ethic 
thesis has been and remains the subject of 
extensive debate; by contrast, while the 
consequences of his work on India are 
also discussed (Gellner 2001), the starting 
point for his analysis, that the ‘spirit of 
capitalism’ is absent there, has been 
undercut by the work of more recent eco- 
nomic theorists who have denied the 
uniqueness of Western capitalism and 
pointed to the importance of India in a 
world economy prior to the eighteenth 
century (Frank 1998). 

See also: Hinduism, history of scholarship; 
Karma (Law of Action) 
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WESTERN CULTURE, HINDU 
INFLUENCE ON 

From the English Romantic poets to the 
German philosopher Schopenhauer, a 
variety of significant Hindu influences on 
Western literature and philosophy are 
traceable, and instances of receptivity to 
aspects of Hindu thought are evident. 
Although complex, such influences illu- 
minate aspects of European and North 
American intellectual history. It is possi- 
ble to explore how, and to what extent, 
Hindu texts and learning were trans- 
mitted to and received in the West. 

The relations between Hinduism and 
Western high culture have been inter- 
preted, documented and discussed by 
scholars. Wilhelm Halbfass explored the 
intellectual encounter of India and the 
West from pre-Alexandrian antiquity 
until the present. Before Halbfass, Ray- 
mond Schwab (1884-1956) surveyed the 
‘Oriental Renaissance’ in Europe. Recently 
scholars such as Fred Dallmayr, J.J. 
Clarke and Richard King have produced 
work which explores themes and debates 
relating to Orientalism, postcolonialism, 
comparative philosophy. Western percep- 
tions and images of India and so on. 

Some recent studies have concentrated 
on the relation between India and 
Ancient Greece. For example, M.L. West 
(1971) used historical and philological 
approaches in an attempt to determine 
possible ‘Oriental’ influences on Greek 
thought. He considered Ionian thought 
(550M80 bce), Pherecydes, the Milesians 
and Heraclitus, as well as figures such as 
Parmenides, Pythagoras, Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras. Halbfass’ concern, expressed 
in the first chapter of India and Europe, 
was the question of the role of India in 
the philosophical awareness of the Greeks 
(rather than actual or possible influences). 


Substantial works, including philosophi- 
cal explorations and analyses, have been 
contributed by Thomas McEvilley, Vassi- 
liades, Sedlar and others. 

Inevitably selective and brief, this essay 
is restricted to consideration of some key 
periods, themes, texts, scholars, poets and 
philosophers. For example, we shall 
survey the Romantic movement, the influ- 
ence of the Upanisads and BhagavadgTta, 
Schopenhauer and Emerson. 

We begin by illustrating the importance 
and influence of the work of Sir William 
Jones (1746-94). 

From early Western Indology to the 
British Romantic poets 

As early as 1651, Abraham Roger, a 
Dutch missionary who had lived near 
Madras, published in Amsterdam a 
translation of poems of Bhartrhari, Open 
Door to the Hidden Heathendom (this 
work included an account of Hindu cus- 
toms and religion). 

However, pioneering scholars who con- 
centrated on original Sanskrit texts 
emerged in the late eighteenth century. In 
1785 an English translation of the Bhaga- 
vadgTta was published by Charles Wilkins 
(1749-1836), an event of key importance 
according to Jones. Authors such as E.J. 
Sharpe and K.G. Srivastava have traced 
the impact of Wilkins’ translation on 
European culture, including the Romantic 
movement. Wilkins also translated the 
Sakuntala episode from the Mahabharata 
(1795) and the Hitopadesa Pahcatantra 
(The Heetopades of Veeshnoo-Sarma) 
(1787). 

Several recent studies by authors such 
as M.J. Franklin have explored and inter- 
preted the nature and extent of William 
Jones’ contribution and influence. A lin- 
guist and jurist, Jones founded the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1784. His enthusias- 
tic embrace of Sanskrit and Indian learn- 
ing led to the legitimisation of Indian 
literature, comparative philology and 
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Indian philosophy as branches of aca- 
demic enquiry. He perceived historical 
and structural relations between Indian 
languages and Greek and Latin, declaring 
that Sanskrit is more ‘refined' and ‘per- 
fect’ than Greek and more ‘copious’ than 
Latin. Noting ‘affinities’ in the gramma- 
tical forms and roots of verbs in Sanskrit 
and the European classical languages, 
Jones suggested a ‘common source’ from 
which Greek, Latin and Sanskrit ‘sprang’. 

In an era of British domination in 
India (both political and economic), how 
could Indian culture and learning be 
extolled? Jones’ employer was the East 
India Company; Indian people were pro- 
viding cheap or free labour; India was 
British property. Jones emphasised com- 
parison: rather than study India as an 
alien, unrelated culture, scholars were 
motivated by the idea that Europe could 
learn about itself from India. Halbfass 
and others have pointed to Warren Hast- 
ings’ calculation concerning the benefits 
of study of Indian thought and culture for 
British political rule in India. 

Among Jones’ publications was Sacon- 
tala, or the Fatal Ring: an Indian Drama 
(1789), an English translation of Kalida- 
sa’s romantic verse drama Sakuntala. 
Within two decades this popular work 
went into five English editions. 

Jones’ talents were recognised by lit- 
erary London and he was elected a 
member of ‘The Club’ of Samuel Johnson 
(1709-84); among his friends were emi- 
nent men of letters such as Edmund 
Burke (1729-97) and Edward Gibbon 
(1737-94). The work of Jones (including 
his original hymns to Indian deities), of 
Wilkins and other early pioneering Indol- 
ogists exercised a powerful influence on a 
variety of Western poets and intellectuals, 
including the Romantics. Halbfass con- 
siders such influential factors as Jones’ 
‘deism’ and the view of Indian traditions 
as especially ancient and pristine. 

Jones influenced the ‘Oriental’ interests 
and themes of Lord Byron (1788-1824), 


Robert Southey (1774-1843) and Thomas 
Moore (1779-1852). 

Southey composed a long narrative 
poem. The Curse of Kehama (1810), which 
involved Hindu mythology. It is a tale 
concerning the characters Kehama (the 
Raja of the world), Arvalan (his son), 
Ladurlad (a peasant) and Ladurlad’s 
daughter (Kailyal). Ladurlad is cursed for 
attempting to protect his daughter from 
Arvalan. In his correspondence and the 
preface to the first edition of the poem, 
Southey expresses uneasiness and anxiety 
about his work, dismissing Hinduism as 
effectively ‘fatal’ and its ‘fables’ as ‘mon- 
strous’. In a recent study, B. Rajan 
attempts to interpret Southey’s views and 
the nature of Southey’s attitude to his 
own work. 

Thomas Moore, a poet and musician 
born in Dublin, was the author of Lalla 
Rookh (1817), a work that became very 
popular. It involves a story in prose, con- 
necting four tales in verse. Lalla Rookh, 
the emperor’s daughter, is travelling from 
Delhi to Kashmir to marry a king. A 
young poet relates four tales during the 
journey. Lalla Rookh falls in love with the 
poet, who is revealed as the King (of 
Bucharia) she set out to marry. The four 
tales (in verse) are ‘The Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan’, ‘Paradise and the Peri’, ‘The 
Fire-Worshippers’ and ‘The Light of the 
Haram’. In ‘The Fire-Worshippers’, the 
Ghebers are resisting the conquering 
Muslims. It tells of Hafed (a Gheber) 
falling in love with the daughter of the 
Emir al Hassan (Hinda). J. Lennon (2004) 
considers Lalla Rookh in relation to Irish 
nationalism and Moore’s use of allegory 
(the Ghebers representing the rebellious 
Irish). 

The Curse of Kehama and Lalla Rookh 
are more complex examples of a parti- 
cular class of literature, the ‘Eastern’ or 
‘Oriental’ tale (or ‘novel’), which became 
especially popular in the latter half of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
As well as the work of Jones, influences 
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on the genre included the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments (tales written in Arabic, an 
English translation appearing in 1705- 
OS), which contained stories of Hindu (as 
well as Persian and Arabic) origin, and 
The Generali Historie of the Turkes ( 1 603) 
by Richard Knolles. This latter work 
influenced Byron and Johnson. 

Involving elements of the supernatural 
(and exotic settings), many Oriental tales 
concerned the adventures of heroes and 
villains. An example is Tales ... of Ina- 
tulla of Delhi (1768) by Alexander Dow, 
who also published The History of Hin- 
dostan (1768). Another example is Fran- 
ces Sheridan’s Oriental novel The History 
of Nourjahad (1767), a highly regarded 
work. 

There has been recent scholarly interest 
in Byron’s Orientalism (i.e. his attraction 
to ‘Eastern’ culture), including a study by 
N.B. Oueijan (1999) exploring his knowl- 
edge of Islamic culture. Relevant poems 
include The Giaour (1813), The Bride of 
Abydos (1813) and The Corsair (1814). 

In The Giaour, Leila (a slave), in love 
with the Giaour (a Byronic hero), is 
dumped into the sea by Hassan (her 
Turkish lord). After killing Hassan, the 
Giaour is overcome with grief and 
remorse. Reading allegorically, Leila 
(from Circassia) has been interpreted as 
representing Greece, caught between Eur- 
opean civilisation on the one hand and 
the Ottoman Empire on the other. 

Other works of Byron, including parts 
of Childe Harold (begun in 1809) and Don 
Juan (1819-24), contain ‘Eastern’ settings 
and themes. The Romantic artist Dela- 
croix (1798-1863) was inspired by Byron’s 
Orientalism. 

An attraction to Hinduism in the cases 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) 
and Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822) has 
been documented and discussed. An 
important and interesting figure in intel- 
lectual history, Coleridge was active or 
influential in a variety of spheres - social 
theory, politics, religious thought and 


philosophy, as well as literature. He was 
interested in the idealist philosophy of 
George Berkeley (1685-1753) before he 
studied German philosophy. For Coler- 
idge, British empiricism was inadequate 
to explain artistic creation. He was 
attracted to, and much influenced by, 
Kant (1724-1804) and Schelling’s System 
des transcendentalen Idealismus (System 
of Transcendental Idealism; 1800). He 
preferred the idea of mind as active (not 
passive), and organic (not mechanical) 
metaphors to describe mind’s workings. 
German philosophy was also fruitful in 
relation to his support for Christian doc- 
trines. Schelling’s thought was transmitted 
to English Romantics such as Shelley and 
Wordsworth (1770-1850) via Coleridge. 
In his Biographia Literaria (1817), we find 
accounts of Coleridge’s own intellectual 
development (philosophical autobiogra- 
phy) as well as literary criticism. John 
Drew explores the history of Coleridge’s 
encounter with Indian thought from the 
depiction of himself as the god ‘Vishna’ in 
1797 (and his authorship of the famous 
opium-fuelled poem Kubla Khan: a Vision 
in a Dream (1816)) to his defence of 
Christianity. Coleridge’s writings contain 
many references to India. At first in awe 
of Indian culture and learning, his initial 
Indophilia was later replaced by scepti- 
cism; Coleridge became concerned to 
undermine an idealised view of India (as 
the ultimate source of wisdom). 

Shelley was described as ‘completely 
Indian’ (by Edgar Quinet). Among the 
poems discussed by commentators in 
relation to India and Hinduism are Pro- 
metheus Unbound (1820), Ode to the West 
Wind (1820) and Adonais (1821). He 
owned William Robertson’s Historical 
Disquisition Concerning the Knowledge the 
Ancients Had of India (1791), the Works 
(1807) of William Jones and Edward 
Moor’s Hindu Pantheon (1810); he studied 
Southey’s Curse of Kehama and Sydney 
Owenson’s novel The Missionary - An 
Indian Tcde (1811). For S.R. Swaminathan, 
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Prometheus Unbound fuses Hindu and 
Greek mythology, and Platonism and 
Vedanta. Drew explores Shelley’s image of 
India and the texts with which he was 
acquainted, offering an examination of 
the background and content of Pro- 
metheus Unbound. 

The work of William Blake (1757-1827) 
presents a complex and intriguing case of 
possible Hindu influence. Scholars such as 
N. Frye and Foster Damon have pointed 
to Blake’s awareness of Wilkins’ transla- 
tion of the Bhagavadglta. He was initially 
considered ‘mad’, but the twentieth cen- 
tury witnessed an explosion of interest in 
Blake and his work. A variety of analyses 
and interpretations of his work have been 
produced, ranging from Jungian, Freu- 
dian and Marxist readings to studies 
relating Blake to Neo-Platonism and 
Swedenborgian teaching. In a recent 
absorbing study, David Weir (2003) con- 
siders the significance of the influence of 
the British ‘discovery’ of Hindu literature 
(the ‘Oriental Renaissance’) on the myths 
and ideals of Blake’s poetry. He examines 
Blake in relation to the mythographic 
tradition of the eighteenth century, 
arguing that his mythic system emerges 
from the same historical context that gave 
rise to the Oriental Renaissance (a context 
including dissenting theology and repub- 
lican politics). Weir seeks to show how 
Hindu mythology exercised a profound 
influence on the development of Blake’s 
work. 

Few major writers of the Romantic 
period have escaped consideration in 
relation to India and Indian thought. For 
example, scholars have discussed John 
Keats (1795-1821) and Wordsworth as 
well as Blake, Shelley and Coleridge. In 
general it is apparent that we find place 
names, costume, architecture, culture, 
thought, religion, art, etc. of the ‘East’ or 
‘Orient’ (specifically Asia, North Africa 
or Eastern Europe) in the writings of the 
British Romantics. Readers of Romantic 
poetry might easily discern the possible 


presence of Hindu ideas and imagery: 
echoes of Hindu teaching on cosmic 
cycles and maya in Shelley’s Ode to the 
West Wind and Adonais, or reflections of 
Vedanta in Wordsworth and so on. And 
we might speculate on possible harmonies 
between Hindu thinking and Romantic 
sensibilities, themes and preoccupations, 
including Neo-Platonism and the sense of 
the transcendental and infinite. 

Against a background of wars of inde- 
pendence and the French Revolution, 
Romanticism is generally characterised as 
a reaction against Enlightenment ration- 
alism and empiricism, emphasising the 
importance of the ‘imagination’ and cele- 
brating the self. The Romantic poets were 
receptive to the new English translations 
of Hindu literature, forming images of 
India and Indian thought via the writings 
of Jones and others. 

The publication of Edward Said’s 
Orientalism in 1978 led to a preoccupa- 
tion with the relations between literary 
discourse and colonial politics. Thus 
Blake, Byron, Shelley and others have 
been examined in a context of viewing the 
Romantic period as a time of colonial 
expansion and world travel and explora- 
tion; issues and problems concerning 
‘colonial anxiety’ and ‘imperial guilt’ in 
Britain, cultural differences, national 
identity and many other relevant topics 
have been debated by scholars such as T. 
Fulford and Leask (1992). Allen and Tri- 
vedi (2000) stress the importance of 
examining specific texts before deciding 
on ‘macro-issues’ of identity, colonialism, 
etc. Within British Romanticism as a 
whole, it is instructive to explore and 
appreciate the complexity of individual 
cases, for example the nature, context and 
development of Coleridge’s perception of 
India as distinct from Byron’s Oriental- 
ism. In any event a critical appreciation 
of the works, views and influence of Wil- 
liam Jones is essential for the task of 
assessing Hindu influences in the Roman- 
tic period. 
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German Romanticism 

Although the infatuation with India and 
Indian thought (Tndomania’) shared by 
many German Romantics is well known 
and well documented, it is instructive and 
rewarding to explore and evaluate the 
diverse perceptions of and rich responses 
to India among a large number of writers. 

The thought of J.G. Herder (1744- 
1803) was a key influence on the develop- 
ment of Romanticism and German Ideal- 
ism. Herder was a poet, a critic of Kant 
and the Enlightenment and a philosopher 
of culture and history. He was attracted 
to, and participated in, the new discipline 
of Indology. His awareness of India and 
Indian thought was shaped by such 
materials as travellers’ accounts and the 
German translations of the new English 
and French translations of Indian texts. 
He expressed great admiration for the 
Sakuntala after encountering George 
Forster’s 1791 German translation of 
Jones’ English version. Herder contributed 
the foreword to the second edition of 
Forster’s work. 

Herder is associated with positive, 
idealistic and glorifying views of India. 
For him India was the ‘cradle’ of human- 
ity, the source of civilisation. Although a 
Christian, he exhibited empathy for the 
people of India and Hindu thought. For 
him the Hindus were gentle, moderate 
and calm. He interpreted the essence of 
Hindu teaching as the idea of the absolute 
unity of all things; there is one Being as 
the basis of (in and behind) all things. 
Herder was also critical of aspects of 
Hinduism, including the caste system and 
the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls. 

Goethe (1749-1832) was another 
admirer of the Sakuntala, but the nature 
of his encounter with and responses to 
India differs in various respects from that 
of his friend Herder. Singhal considered 
how Goethe was impressed by Indian 
poetry but was not attracted to the art, 


sculpture and mythology of India. Major 
Romantic poets who were attracted to 
and developed images of India included 
Novalis (1772-1801) and Heinrich Heine 
(1797-1856). A.L. Willson produced a 
study of these, together with writers such 
as Richter (1763-1825). 

F. Schlegel was a key figure in the 
German Romantic movement; among his 
contributions was the theory of ‘romantic 
irony’. He was attracted to the study of 
Sanskrit and ancient Indian texts. In 1808 
he published his Uber die Sprache und 
Weisheit der Indier (On the Language and 
Wisdom of the Indians), an important 
and influential work of European Indol- 
ogy. The work of his brother August Wil- 
helm Schlegel (1767-1845) was also a key 
influence on the development of Europe’s 
awareness of Hindu thought and learning. 

Halbfass considered how the German 
Romantic passion for an idealised India 
was linked to a critique of the European 
present. Thus a return to Indian origins 
and wisdom was proposed in order to 
restore a sense of wholeness and unity, 
and to counter or correct a preoccupation 
with rationalism and pragmatism. How- 
ever, in the work of the Schlegel brothers 
and others, the Romantic enthusiasm for 
India transformed into academic Indol- 
ogy, a programme of critical, historical, 
philological, ‘objective’ research. 

India and German philosophy: 
Oupnek’hat, Schopenhauer and 
Deussen 

The French philologist Anquetil-Duperron 
(1731-1805) published a Latin translation 
of a collection of Persian translations of 
fifty Upanisads (1801-02). The title of this 
work was Oupnek’hat (a corruption of the 
word Upanisad). It is of key importance 
in the context of the development of 
European philosophical awareness of 
Indian thought. The Oupnek’hat awa- 
kened an interest in, and generated great 
enthusiasm for, India and Hindu thought. 
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Anquetil-Duperron articulated what he saw 
as similarities between Indian thought 
and various Western philosophers and 
traditions, including Plotinus (205-70 ce), 
Spinoza (1632-77) and Gnosticism. He 
discussed Kant in relation to Vedantic 
thought in the appendix, ‘De Kantismo’. 

Oupnek’hat is renowned for its associa- 
tion with Schopenhauer. In the preface to 
his Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung 
(The World as Will and Representation; 
1818), Schopenhauer acknowledges that 
his own work was inspired by Oupnek’hat ; 
he says that readers who have already 
received ancient Indian wisdom will be 
best prepared to hear his philosophy. 
Schopenhauer claims that the ‘individual’ 
and ‘disconnected’ utterances of the Upa- 
nisads could be deduced from his thought 
but he does not accept that his philosophy 
can be found in the Upanisads. 

For Schopenhauer the writers of 
ancient Indian texts were concerned to 
answer the same questions which pre- 
occupied Kant and himself. He equated 
the Upanisadic ‘Brahman’ (ultimate rea- 
lity) with the Kantian ‘Ding an sich’ 
(‘Thing-in-itself’) and saw the Upanisadic 
teaching ‘Tat tvam asi’ (‘That art thou’) 
as an expression of Kantian transcenden- 
tal idealism. Schopenhauer could equate 
concepts of different historical periods 
and perceive ideas at the same level as his 
own thought because he did not view the 
history of philosophy in terms of growth 
and progress. So fundamental truths 
which he claimed to have discovered were 
present, on his view, in Indian thought. 
Andrew R Tuck and other scholars have 
regarded Schopenhauer as appropriating 
the Upanisads for his own purposes. On 
this view Schopenhauer could rediscover 
his philosophical achievements in another 
(foreign and exotic) context, the realm of 
Buddhist and Vedantic thought. Study of 
Indian thought could also facilitate 
what Schopenhauer regarded as an inde- 
pendent critique of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. 


Indian philosophical studies emerged 
under the influence of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century German Idealism. In 
the late nineteenth century pioneering 
works on Indian philosophy by Paul 
Deussen, Max Muller and others used 
Kantian and Hegelian terminology and 
concepts. Following Schopenhauer, Deus- 
sen rediscovered one universal or basic 
truth in different traditions and historical 
periods. He claimed that the basis of reli- 
gion and philosophy is the truth that the 
external world is mere appearance and 
not reality (‘Ding an sich’), so the entire 
physical universe reflects how things are 
constituted for us, not how things really 
are. Deussen refers to the Upanisads, 
Greek philosophy (especially Plato and 
Parmenides) and German Idealism (in 
particular Kant and Schopenhauer) as 
representing the occasions on which phi- 
losophy understood its task and the solu- 
tion demanded. For Deussen, philosophy 
was the study of the disjunction between 
appearance and reality. He referred to the 
great religious teachers as ‘unconsciously’ 
followers of Kant; that is, they regarded 
empirical reality, the space-time-cause 
world, as appearance only. Thus Deussen 
provided Kantian readings of the Upani- 
sads and Vedantic thought, portraying 
Indian philosophy as a tradition con- 
cerned to uncover the ‘noumenal’ reality 
behind ‘phenomena’. He states that the 
external world of ordinary experience is 
mere ‘maya’; it is not, in Kantian terms, a 
disposition of things-in-themselves; it is 
not, in Upanisadic terms, the ‘self’ 
(atman) of things. For Deussen, all reli- 
gions depend on Kantian philosophy 
(which was expressed in a ‘less definite’ 
form in the Upanisads ). So the same basic 
truth (concerning the phenomenal nature 
of the physical universe) is found, 
according to Deussen, in Plato, Sankara 
and Kant. In other words, the most recent 
‘discoveries’ of the major European phi- 
losophers were reflected in ancient Hindu 
texts. 
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Max Muller concentrated mainly on 
the Veda, Upanisads and Vedanta. His 
work was influential in both Europe and 
India. He was concerned with projects of 
the ‘comparative science of religion’, 
‘comparative theology’ and ‘comparative 
mythology’ (but he never spoke of ‘com- 
parative philosophy’). For him only the 
Vedanta thinkers were engaged in a 
‘search after truth’. He referred to 
Vedanta philosophy as a system in which 
human speculation has reached its 
‘very acme’. India-Europe comparisons 
became irresistible in such an atmosphere 
of enthusiasm and receptivity. For exam- 
ple, Idealists could perceive parallels 
between Sankara’s concept of ‘nirguna 
Brahman’ (‘Brahman without qualities’ or 
ultimate reality) and such concepts as the 
‘Absolute’ of the English philosopher F.H. 
Bradley (1846-1924), who published his 
Appearance and Reality in 1893. 

From Anquetil-Duperron to Deussen 
and neo-Vedantin philosophers there has 
been a tradition of associating Kantian 
idealism with Hindu (especially Vedantic) 
thought. The relations between Indian 
thought, Kant and the post-Kantian 
German Idealists have been examined by 
scholars. For example, Halbfass con- 
sidered Hegel and Schelling (1775-1854) 
as well as Schopenhauer. Kant himself 
was not acquainted with Sanskrit texts 
but scholars such as D.R Singhal have 
speculated upon the nature and extent of 
his knowledge of India and Indian 
thought. Alleged parallels between Kant’s 
views (on the nature of reality, knowledge, 
morality, aesthetics and God) and Indian 
(especially Hindu and Buddhist) teachings 
have led many to assume that he was 
familiar with Indian philosophy. He 
described the Hindus as ‘tolerant’, free of 
dogma and ‘gentle’; his lectures on physi- 
cal geography involved India, and he 
spoke on the customs and manners of the 
people of India. Kant developed his phi- 
losophy and taught in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century; his masterpiece 


the Kritik der reinen Vernunft (Critique of 
Pure Reason) was published in 1781. In 
this period it appears unlikely that Kant 
was in a position to receive direct knowl- 
edge of Indian philosophy, but Singhal 
points to the possibility that he was 
acquainted with materials such as travel 
accounts (Kant himself did not travel 
and did not leave his home town of 
Konigsberg). 

The post-Kantian Idealist J.G. Fichte 
(1762-1814) was not familiar with San- 
skrit texts but his philosophy has been 
compared to Hindu thought. His Amvei- 
sung zu einem seligen Leben (The Way to 
the Blessed Life; 1 806) has been related to 
the Advaita Vedanta of Sankara. Fichte’s 
thought influenced the German Romantics. 

The work of Schelling represents an 
interesting and important case of Eur- 
opean philosophical affinity with Hindu 
thought. His early work and letters 
reflected an interest in Indian studies. 
Later he recognised Vedanta philosophy 
as the most exalted ‘spiritualism’ or ‘ide- 
alism’ and was attracted to the doctrine 
of ‘maya’. 

Whereas Schopenhauer is a celebrated 
instance of European receptivity to 
Indian thought, Hegel is portrayed nega- 
tively as contrasting with Schopenhauer. 
For Hegel, the procedure of merging or 
identifying the meaning of Western and 
Eastern philosophies is ahistorical. He 
regarded Indian thought as ‘aufgehoben’ 
or ‘cancelled’ and preserved in Western 
thought. For Hegel the ‘Orient’ represents 
a preliminary stage of the ‘Occident’. 
There is one ‘world spirit’ (Weltgeist) and 
one world-historical process, so for Hegel 
the way of development (or the way of the 
Weltgeist) leads from the East to the 
West. Thus it is not possible to equate 
Indian with European thought; they are 
on different levels (European thought 
cannot return to Oriental thought). How- 
ever, Hegel recognised the importance 
and usefulness of Indian studies and may 
be viewed as one of the very few major 
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European philosophers who was deeply 
interested in Indian thought. 

New England Transcendentalism 

Another significant encounter with Hin- 
duism (especially Vedantic thought) 
occurred in North America in the nine- 
teenth century. Between 1830 and 1860, a 
religious, social and an intellectual move- 
ment, ‘Transcendentalism’, flourished in 
Massachusetts. Central figures in this 
movement were Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(1803-82) and Henry David Thoreau 
(1817-62). Both thinkers were attracted to 
Hindu texts. 

The Transcendentalists were influenced 
by Platonism, German Idealism and Eur- 
opean Romanticism. They rejected Calvi- 
nistic Christianity and materialism and 
affirmed the natural goodness of human- 
ity, the unity and spiritual nature of the 
universe and the superiority of intuition 
over logical reasoning. They perceived in 
Hinduism philosophical and spiritual 
teachings allied to, and supportive of, 
their idealistic inclinations and goals. 

Emerson read works of William Jones 
and was deeply impressed by the Bhaga- 
vadgTta after acquiring a copy of Wilkins' 
translation in 1845. His reading of East- 
ern literature expanded after 1837 and he 
was influenced by Rammohan Roy. 
Emerson’s journals and essays (such as 
Over-Soul, Plato, Fate and Illusions ) 
reflect a familiarity and an affinity with, 
and an assimilation of, Hindu concepts. 
He also wrote the poems Brahma and 
Hamatreya. Thoreau’s encounter with 
Hinduism has been characterised as less 
intellectual than Emerson’s. He was the 
author of the essay Civil Disobedience 
(1849) and of Walden (1854) and scholars 
have debated his attraction to yoga and 
Hindu teachings on detachment. Other 
Transcendentalists who were attracted to 
Hinduism and non-Western traditions 
included J.F. Clarke (1810-88), author of 
Ten Great Religions (1871), and S. John- 


son (1822-82), author of Oriental Reli- 
gions and Their Relation to Universal 
Religions (1873). 

Concluding remarks: the vast scope 
of Hindu-West Studies 

We have sketched some key cases of 
influence and receptivity but instances of 
Hindu-West encounters in the spheres 
of literature and philosophy in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries are 
numerous. Walt Whitman (1819-92), 
Herman Melville (1819-91), T.S. Eliot 
(1888-1965), Aldous Huxley (1894-1963), 
Christopher Isherwood (1904-86) and 
W.B. Yeats (1865-1939) are examples of 
major writers influenced by or attracted 
to aspects of Hinduism. In the philoso- 
phical sphere many comparative studies 
have emerged, together with reflections on 
methodology and the problematics of 
Hindu-West comparison. Thus investiga- 
tion of Hindu-West literary and philoso- 
phical encounters offers opportunities for 
rich and rewarding study. 

We have concentrated on philosophy 
and literature but a full, comprehensive 
grasp of the relation between Hinduism 
and Western high culture might include 
consideration of art, mathematics, music, 
Jungian psychology and even modern 
physics. For example, Partha Mitter 
(1992) has surveyed European reactions 
to Hindu sculpture, painting and archi- 
tecture from the earliest explorers to 
modern twentieth-century appreciations. 
And J.J. Clarke has considered ways in 
which physicists such as E. Schrodinger 
(1887-1961) were attracted to Vedantic 
thought. Among composers interested in 
Hinduism were Beethoven (1770-1827) 
and G. Holst (1874-1934). Holst studied 
Sanskrit and composed works on Indian 
subjects. 

On the whole it is apparent that the 
question of Hindu influences on Western 
culture challenges us to review and assess 
familiar and well-researched cases (e.g. 
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Schopenhauer) but also offers exciting, 
diverse and multidisciplinary avenues of 
exploration as well as opportunities for 
hermeneutic reflection. 

See also : Advaita; Anquetil-Duperron, 

Abraham-Hyacinthe; Asiatic Societies; 
Atman; Bhagavadglta; Bhartrhari; Brah- 
man; Buddhism, relationship with Hindu- 
ism; Caste; Deussen, Paul Jakob; Dow, 
Alexander; Emerson, Ralph Waldo; Gunas; 
Halbfass, Wilhelm; Hegel, Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich; Jones, Sir William; Kalidasa; 
Mahabharata; Maya; Muller, Friedrich 
Max; Orientalism; Paiicatantra; Roy, 
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helm) Friedrich von; Schopenhauer, Arthur; 
Upanisads; Veda; Vedanta; Wilkins, Sir 
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WESTERN POPULAR 
CULTURE, HINDU 
INFLUENCE ON 

Hinduism has played a significant role in 
the formation of Western popular culture 
over the last century and a half. Western 
popular culture has also played a sig- 
nificant role in the formation of Hinduism 
over the same time period. Hence San- 
skrit words like karma, yoga (though not 
yet karma-yoga), mantra, guru and 
Tantra are used in common English par- 
lance now. The word Hinduism, on the 
other hand, which is not Sanskrit but a 
Persian-English syncretism, denotes a 
category arguably derived as much from 
Western scholarship and transcultural 
fascinations as Indian historical and 
social realities. Clearly, Asian religions 
like Hinduism have come to inform and 
transform Western culture, even as they 
have also conformed and reformed them- 
selves in the mirror of the West. The 
creative, highly syncretistic results have 
been dramatic for both the Western cul- 
tures and, just as significantly, the Asian 
religions themselves. 

There is an interesting comparative 
observation to make here, and that is that 
Buddhism has played a far more sig- 
nificant role in Western popular culture in 
the last fifty years than has Hinduism. 
There are two simple markers of this fact 
to note. One is that nirvana has entered 
the common vocabulary (indeed, it even 
became a popular American rock band) 
but moksa has not. Second, one need 
only walk into any number of mega-book 
stores and proceed to the ‘Eastern Reli- 
gions’ section. Inevitably, what one finds 
there is five to ten shelves given to Bud- 
dhism for every one given to Hinduism. 
The multiple reasons for this discrepancy - 
from the social inequalities of the caste 
system and the cultural foreignness of a 
perceived polytheism, through the suc- 
cessful Westernisation of Zen and the 
cultural attractions of Tantric Buddhism, 
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to a very charismatic Dalai Lama - lie 
well outside the scope of so brief an essay 
as this. Nevertheless, they are worth noting. 

As I have explored in detail elsewhere 
and Robert C. Gordon earlier argued with 
different materials and models but with 
similar results, we might fruitfully trace 
the pathways of Hinduism through Wes- 
tern culture over the last few centuries 
through two overlapping typologies, here 
capitalised to signal their strictly catego- 
rical or heuristic nature: one philosophi- 
cal (Vedanta/Tantra), the other devotional 
(Guru/God/Goddess). The first typology 
develops through two Indian philosophi- 
cal modes or meta-visions (darsana), that 
is, Vedanta, by which is generally meant 
the Advaita or non-dual school, and 
Tantra, in both its ‘left-handed’ or trans- 
gressive and ‘right-handed’ or con- 
servative traditions. These two respective 
popularities, it turns out, correspond 
roughly with two modal historical eras, 
that is, the colonial period (pre 1950) and 
the postcolonial period (post-1950), with 
the countercultural and psychedelically 
catalysed 1960s representing the real shift 
or ‘turning point’ from Vedanta to Tantra 
as the preferred modal Western Hindu 
worldview. The second triple typology can 
only very roughly be construed in a simi- 
lar historical or linear mode, although it 
is generally true that the rich bhakti or 
devotional strands and accompanying 
theological traditions of Hinduism 
entered Western culture in roughly this 
order: Guru, God and finally Goddess. 

For the sake of discussion, we might 
define the Vedanta popularly received in 
the West as that philosophical school that 
reads the Upanisads through the lens of 
the non-dual unity of the Self (atman) 
and the cosmic principle (Brahman) and 
tends to relegate the phenomenal world to 
the status of an epistemological error 
(avidya), a psychological imposition 
(adhyaya) or a metaphysical illusion (maya). 
The classical Indian philosopher Sankara 
has usually been taken as the normative 


representative here, and some type of 
renunciation (samnyasa) in the form of a 
monastic or ascetic lifestyle is implied as a 
logical correlate of the system’s rejection 
of the phenomenal world of everyday 
experience and its biological round of 
birth and death (samsara). 

The Tantra generally implies some form 
of that Samkhya division between the 
immortal witness Consciousness or male 
Person (purusa) and material female 
Nature (prakrti). Unlike both classical 
Samkhya and Advaita Vedanta, however, 
Tantric traditions generally insist on a 
deeper unity of these male and female 
metaphysical principles and tend, more- 
over, to sexualise this bi-unity both ico- 
nographically and ritually in explicitly 
erotic and often highly transgressive ways. 
The procreative sexuality and family life 
of the householder (garhasthya) is the 
usual, but by no means exclusive, social 
context for this path. Much too simply 
but nevertheless instructively put, then, 
we might say that whereas Advaita 
Vedanta rejects the material world and 
the body as impermanent illusions for the 
sake of an eternal and totally transcen- 
dent release or liberation of consciousness 
(moksa), Tantra affirms both the trans- 
cendent and immanent orders within a 
paradoxical and fundamentally erotic 
unity of consciousness and energy, spirit 
and sex, soul and body. Or, if one prefers 
more traditional terms, one might sum- 
marise Tantra through the bi-unity of a 
single rhyming Sanskrit compound, 
bhukti-mukti, that is, the bi-unity of ‘sen- 
sual delight and spiritual flight’. 

Still in this definitional mode, we might 
briefly define a guru as any Indian tea- 
cher, often of a charismatic or missionary 
type, who has sought to communicate a 
particular tradition, here to a Western 
audience. The category of divinity in 
Hinduism, as is well known, is extremely 
fluid and basically polytheistic, even 
potentially humanistic (to the extent that 
human beings can manifest divinity, even 
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be gods), although major reforming 
attempts in the last century and a half 
have tried to transform this stunning 
pantheon into an expression of an alleg- 
edly deeper monotheism or monism. Here, 
though, it is necessary simply to point out 
that of those Hindu deities who have suc- 
cessfully migrated into Western popular 
culture, Krsna and Kali (the God and the 
Goddess) have more or less dominated 
the stage, with Siva, Ganesa, Rama, 
Hanuman and the Devi or Great Goddess 
(MahadevI) playing more minor support- 
ing roles. 

How does the history of Hinduism and 
Western popular culture appear when it is 
viewed through the lenses of these two 
overlapping typologies? 

As it turns out, Tantra and Vedanta 
had very different receptions in the West 
during the colonial and postcolonial peri- 
ods. Advaita Vedanta was the first Indian 
philosophical school to attract real atten- 
tion from real Western intellectuals, par- 
ticularly in Germany in the early 
nineteenth century among Idealist and 
Romantic thinkers (Hegel, Schopenhauer 
and Deussen come to mind) and in 
America among the Boston Transcenden- 
talists (Emerson and Thoreau) and more 
independent figures, like the poet Walt 
Whitman, whose obvious pan-eroticism, 
well-known bisexuality and stunning 
‘Song of Myself’ and ‘body electric’ can 
be read in either Vedantic or Tantric 
ways. The scholarly consensus, however, is 
that when Western thinkers turned East 
for inspiration, it was mostly to find evi- 
dence and inspiration for their own Wes- 
tern thought, not to adopt uncritically the 
systems of another culture. Moreover, 
they often imported their own Western 
ideas, such as the themes of historical 
progress and expressive individualism, 
into the traditional Hindu systems, where 
they did not previously exist in these 
forms. 

Also of significant historical impor- 
tance here is the Theosophical Society, 


established in 1875 in New York City by 
Helena Blavatsky, William Q. Judge and 
Henry Steel Olcott. Dedicated to the 
triple goals of nurturing a universal 
brotherhood, advancing the study of 
comparative religion, philosophy and 
science, and exploring the unexplained 
powers of nature and the latent psychical 
powers of man, the Theosophical Society 
would play a major role in how both 
Buddhism and Hinduism were received by 
Westerners for the next fifty years, until it 
was eventually eclipsed by other mis- 
sionary efforts led by such men as Swami 
Vivekananda (Vedantic Hinduism), D.T. 
Suzuki (Zen Buddhism) and Swami 
Paramhansa Yogananda (Self-Realisation 
Fellowship). 

In terms of textual reception, special 
mention must be made of the Upanisads, 
a collection of authoritative scriptural 
texts closely aligned with the Advaita 
Vedanta school which received an early 
Latin translation in Europe, and the Bha- 
gavadgfta, the first major Hindu scripture 
to receive an English translation, by the 
British colonial administrator Sir Charles 
Wilkins in 1785 as The Bhagavat-geeta, or, 
Dialogues of Kreeshna and Arjoon. Sig- 
nificantly, it is Krsna not Kali, the God 
not the Goddess, who speaks to the West 
in English first. 

This intellectual labour prepared the 
cultural ground for later specifically 
Indian efforts, such as Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s famous speeches at the 1893 Par- 
liament of World Religions in Chicago. 
The latter are justly taken as the definitive 
entry point of ‘Hinduism’ into Western, 
and particularly American, popular con- 
sciousness, and here ‘Vedanta’ and ‘Hin- 
duism’ were more or less (mostly more) 
conflated. Vivekananda’s Vedantic Hin- 
duism had already passed through over 
half a century of profound Westernisation 
via various missionary, syncretistic and 
reform movements in Bengal (such as the 
Brahnro Sanraj) before it arrived in the 
West. In some sense, then, what became 
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popular did so precisely because its 
underlying logic and philosophy ‘fitted’ 
the cultural receptors that had helped 
form them in the previous decades in 
colonial India. In any case, Vivekananda’s 
successful missionary efforts to the West 
in the subsequent decade set the tone and 
provided a kind of cultural paradigm for 
other Indian gurus to imitate and expand. 
He founded the influential New York 
Vedanta Society in 1894, for example, and 
his San Francisco Vedanta Society would 
build the first Hindu temple in North 
America in 1906. Hence dozens, indeed 
hundreds, of charismatic gurus would 
follow his example in the twentieth cen- 
tury, acting as the most effective and cer- 
tainly the most dramatic transmitters of 
Hindu ideas and practices into Western 
culture. 

Tantra got no such warm reception 
until the counterculture of the 1960s. 
Indeed, in the nineteenth century it was 
consistently vilified by Christian mis- 
sionaries, colonial administrators and, 
after them, Indian reformers in India as 
representing the very worst forms of 
decadence and superstition that India had 
to offer. Nevertheless, Tantra remained a 
popular subject of nineteenth-century 
British novels. It also actually preceded 
Vivekananda to the USA in the person of 
Sylvais Hamati, a Syrian-Indian Tantric 
guru who claimed to hail from Calcutta 
(among other Indian cities) and taught a 
teenage Iowan boy (who later went by the 
name of Pierre Bernard) the secrets of the 
vlra-sadhana or ‘discipline of the hero’, 
first in Lincoln, Nebraska, around 1879, 
then in San Francisco and indeed across 
the entire country in the 1880s and 1890s 
(the two men finally split up, amiably 
through a financial exchange, in 1907 in 
Seattle). 

As Robert Love has pointed out, Syl- 
vais Hamati is probably the first real guru 
who had an impact on American culture. 
Before him, Americans such as Thoreau 
and Emerson read the Bhagavadgita and 


created their own syntheses, but all of 
them lacked a human teacher from India. 
Hamati established a new pattern. And 
Bernard would go on to teach his master’s 
heroic methods to great popular and 
financial effect (members of the Vander- 
bilt and Goodrich families were among 
his most devoted students) and to great 
scandal (Bernard was hounded by the 
police and a kind of tabloid journalism 
for much of his life). On a related note, it 
is important to point out that a term like 
yoga (by which was generally meant 
Hatha-yoga) carried overwhelmingly 
negative and quasi-sexual connotations in 
American English in the early part of the 
twentieth century. It would take decades 
for the term to be sanitised and cleaned 
up; that is, it would take decades for 
Vedanta to safely subsume Tantra within 
American culture, before the latter 
answered back through the counter- 
culture. 

In any case, it was a much more ascetic 
Vedanta and more reputable Sanskrit 
words like atman, Brahman and maya 
that claimed the cultural ground in the 
first, colonial half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, partly through systematic missionary 
efforts and charismatic Hindu teachers 
like Paramhansa Yogananda and Swami 
Prabhavananda, but also through the 
writings of their most famous Western 
disciples. The British-American trio of 
Aldous Huxley, Christopher Isherwood 
and Gerald Heard, all connected to 
Prabhavananda in some way, is of special 
note here (as is the fact that Isherwood 
and Heard were both confessedly homo- 
sexual). 

This Vedantic first half of the century 
gradually gave way to a Tantric second 
half with the rise of the Beatniks, who, 
with the exception of Allen Ginsberg 
(another homoerotic American mystic 
attuned to Asia), turned mostly to Zen 
Buddhism, not Hinduism, for their 
inspiration. Jack Kerouac’s 1958 Dhartna 
Bums is paradigmatic in this regard. Here 
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too we might place the slightly earlier but 
now influential Asian interests of C.G. 
Jung, who saw Tantric yoga as an analo- 
gue of his own archetypal psychology and 
gave an entire seminar on KundalinI 
Yoga; the brilliant British-American 
trickster figure of Alan Watts, who defen- 
ded free love (as an Anglican priest no 
less) and wrote about Tantra and sex 
almost as much as he wrote about Zen 
and meditation; and the rise of a shared 
American-British counterculture in the 
mid-1960s, with its ‘sex, drugs and rock 
‘n’ rolf revolution. All of this was decid- 
edly postcolonial both in terms of timing 
and to the extent that the purpose of such 
efforts was certainly not to colonise Asia 
but to deconstruct and ‘counter’ the reli- 
gious, political and sexual orthodoxies of 
the West. For the latter project, ‘Eastern’ 
ideas, symbols, practices and teachers 
were especially attractive and powerful. 

The wide availability of psychedelic 
substances such as LSD (first discovered, 
really synthesised, by Albert Hofmann on 
16 April 1943, a day the subculture play- 
fully but seriously calls ‘Better Friday’) 
and mescaline (made wildly popular by 
Carlos Casteneda and his shamanic figure 
of Don Juan) played a key role in such 
mystical counterings. Rather ironically, it 
was the Vedanta student and high cul- 
tural figure Aldous Huxley who did more 
than anyone to prepare the cultural 
ground here. It was Huxley, after all, who 
wrote the psychedelic bible of the era (The 
Doors of Perception, 1954) and even 
helped coined the term psychedelic 
(‘mind-manifesting’) with his psychiatrist 
friend Humphrey Osmond. Even more 
curiously, it was Huxley again who intro- 
duced a young Timothy Leary to some- 
thing called ‘Tantra’ in the early months 
of 1962 (mostly by suggesting he read 
scholars like Sir John Woodroffe, Hein- 
rich Zimmer, Edward Conze and Mircea 
Eliade) and published his final novel, 
Island, at the same time, about a Tantric- 
psychedelic paradise island called Pala. 


The Palanians used Tantric sexual techni- 
ques to increase their pleasure and mod- 
erate their birth rates and ingested a 
mystical mushroom called Moksha to free 
them from the illusions of their own egos 
and ritually initiate them, at puberty, into 
a type of cosmic consciousness before a 
temple icon of Siva Nataraja and a sen- 
sual statue of Siva-Parvatl (Ardhanar- 
Isvara). Through such means, Huxley, 
once a proponent of Vedanta, now more 
or less guaranteed that much of the psy- 
chedelic subculture would be painted in 
bright Tantric colours. In a very similar 
vein, Leary’s Harvard colleague Richard 
Alpert would become ‘Ram Dass’ after 
being turned on by two ontological 
inspirations: Hofmann’s LSD and his 
Hindu guru, Neem Karoli Baba. 

It was not just psychedelics that ren- 
dered Asian religions like Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Taoism so popular in the 
counterculture and made symbols like the 
yin-yang Tao symbol and the Hindu Om 
instantly recognisable; it was also litera- 
ture and music and, more particularly, 
experimental literature and rock music, 
both heavily influenced by the psychedelic 
subculture. As Christopher Partridge has 
noted, from bands like the Grateful Dead 
(who were actually more drawn to Sufism 
than Hinduism), the Velvet Underground, 
Pink Floyd, the Doors (named after 
Huxley’s Bible) and Led Zeppelin, to wri- 
ters like William Burroughs, Jack Ker- 
ouac, Hunter S. Thompson and Allen 
Ginsberg, the impact of hallucinogens 
and the influence of Eastern-inspired reli- 
gious thought were omnipresent. Hence 
the album cover of the Beatles’ Sergeant 
Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Chib Band fea- 
tures Mahatma Gandhi, Sri Yukteswar, 
Sri Lahiri Mahasaya, Sri Paramhansa 
Yogananda, the sexual magician Aleister 
Crowley and that literary patron saint of 
all of this - Aldous Huxley. 

Sometimes this rock ’n’ roll Hinduism 
was mostly iconic and had little apparent 
effect on the broader culture. Here we 
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might mention the Jimi Hendrix Experi- 
ence, whose second album cover, Axis: 
Bold as Love (released in December of 
1967), featured a traditional image of the 
various manifestations of Visnu, symbolic 
of the entire Hindu pantheon, with the 
band members’ three heads replacing 
those of the Great God himself (the same 
image, by the way, this time minus the 
band members, would much later appear 
on a lunchbox in 1998; Kali as the God- 
dess would get her own lunchbox too at 
the same time, as if to balance out the 
God). 

Much more influential, indeed arche- 
typal for the counterculture, was the 
conversion-like experience of George 
Harrison of the Beatles. After the filming 
of the 1965 Beatle film Help! (which 
opens with an attempted human sacrifice 
to an eight-armed Kali-like goddess and 
involves the goddess’ cult-like worshippers 
chasing the band around London to steal 
Ringo’s ring, necessary for the original 
sacrifice), Harrison became interested in 
Hinduism. Soon after this, he would meet 
Maharishi Mahesh Yogi back in England 
through the ministrations of his wife (the 
Beach Boys also sat at this guru’s feet). In 
1968 the Beatles travelled to India, where 
they met with Maharishi Mahesh Yogi in 
Rishikesh in a widely reported and 
famously photographed visit. No doubt 
partly because of this iconic pilgrimage, 
Life magazine decided that 1968 was the 
‘Year of the Guru’. In 1969 Harrison met 
with A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhu- 
pada (who in 1966 had founded the 
International Society for Krishna Con- 
sciousness (ISKCON)) at lohn Lennon’s 
estate in Tittenhurst Park and performed 
the chart-topping ‘Hare Krishna Mantra’ 
with the devotees of the London Radha- 
Krishna Temple. In January of 1971 Har- 
rison released his album All Things Must 
Pass, which included his hit single ‘My 
Sweet Lord’, a moving ballad whose 
refrain morphs from a very Western ‘hal- 
lelujah’ to a very Eastern ‘Hare Krishna’, 


in order to signal either the identity of the 
two theologies or a conversion from the 
former to the latter (it is not entirely 
clear). Whatever one makes of the Bea- 
tles’ temporary encounter with Hindu 
gurus and Harrison’s more lasting devo- 
tion to Krsna as God, one thing is cer- 
tain: the broad cultural impact of such 
events was very significant indeed. 

The late 1960s and 1970s saw a devel- 
opment of these same patterns, with the 
God (Krsna) gradually being overtaken 
by the Goddess (usually Kali) in popu- 
larity. No doubt this was partly a reflec- 
tion of the feminist revolution of the same 
time period and the gradual but dramatic 
entrance of women into the professional 
study of religion. It also, however, had 
something to do with the sexual revolu- 
tion and the psychedelic, erotic and 
transgressive energies of rock music: 
Tantra and rock, at least in the West, 
share a common history. Nik Douglas, for 
example, working with Rolling Stones 
lead singer Mick Jagger, produced a 
devotional documentary entitled Tantra: 
Indian Rites of Ecstasy. The film featured 
beautiful shots of the Goddess as Durga 
and Kali, the ritual night-feeding of jack- 
als and a symbolic re-enactment of the 
Five Ms of left-handed Tantra. The film is 
remarkable for its real-life, unromantic 
portrayals of Indian Tantrikas (Bauls 
perhaps), for its haunting music and for 
its total absence of oral commentary. 
Douglas, working closely with artist 
Penny Slinger, would later go on to pro- 
duce an elaborate volume on Sexual 
Secrets: The Alchemy of Ecstasy (1979), 
an illustrated manual on the philosophy, 
iconography and subtle physiology of 
Tantric sexual practice. In many ways, 
this was the height of what we might call 
the Western Tantric transmission, just 
after the feminist and sexual revolutions 
and just before the terrifying arrival 
of AIDS and the rise of the Religious 
Right in the States, the latter in perfect 
synchronisation with a growing and 
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increasingly violent worldwide funda- 
mentalism. 

The Goddess as Kali also made 
numerous appearances in Hollywood 
films, including The Golden Voyage of 
Sinbad (1974) and Indiana Jones and the 
Temple of Doom (1984), few of them par- 
ticularly flattering. The Deceivers (1988), 
starring Pierce Brosnan as Captain 
Savage, who ends up converting to a par- 
ticularly violent and erotic form of the 
Goddess as Queen of the Thugees, is 
probably the only real exception here. It is 
also worth noting that it was during this 
same time that Kali became a veritable 
archetype for Jungian, some feminist and 
innumerable New Age writers. Her popu- 
larity among Western devotees is impress- 
ive indeed, more so for the fact that those 
features of Kali that the Western devotees 
embrace and celebrate are often precisely 
those transgressive, sexual or violent 
aspects that the orthodox Hindu tradition 
has wanted to tone down, domesticate or 
even actively censor. 

Also worth mentioning in this context 
is Arthur Avalon’s The Serpent’s Power, a 
translation, commentary and collection of 
line-drawings on the Sanskrit Satcakra- 
nirupana, literally A Description of the 
Six Cakras’. This highly technical text is 
worth highlighting here because there are 
probably few visual images that have had 
a greater impact on the popular religious 
imagination with respect to Hinduism 
than the cakra system, and it was Ava- 
lon’s text that probably did more than 
anything else to introduce this system to 
the West, here in what would become its 
most widely accepted (Tantric) form. 
Interestingly, Arthur Avalon’, as Kath- 
leen Taylor has demonstrated, was almost 
certainly a bi-cultural fusion of two 
friends, Sir John Woodroffe, the Calcutta 
high court judge and practitioner of Sakta 
Tantra, and Atul Behari Ghosh, Woo- 
droffe’s Bengali friend who secretly did all 
the Sanskrit translations for his books 
(Taylor 2001). 


The 1960s and 1970s saw any number 
of highly influential Indian gurus coming 
to the West and teaching a wide range of 
traditional (and not so traditional) philo- 
sophical systems. Here we have again the 
travelling missionary guru as one of the 
most effective and charismatic, if also 
often the most controversial, means of 
transmission of Hindu ideas and practices 
into Western culture. The arrival of these 
gurus reproduces, very roughly, the 
Vedanta-to-Tantra model proposed above. 
Hence the two ‘earliest’, most successful 
and most famous gurus of the 1960s were 
A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada 
and Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, who taught 
a highly ascetic form of Krsna devotion- 
alism (ISKCON) and a very abstract form 
of yogic meditation (Transcendental 
Meditation), respectively. This ascetic 
pattern quickly gave way to a more erotic 
one as the decades progressed. Hence, 
predictably, many of the most popular 
gurus who followed them in the 1970s 
were either explicitly Tantric or Tantric in 
philosophical orientation. These ranged 
from the wildly eclectic and often left- 
handed teachings of Bhagwan Shree Raj- 
neesh (later Osho), who moved his head- 
quarters from Poona to Oregon in 1981, 
to the more philosophical and systema- 
tised Kashmiri Saivism of Swami Mukta- 
nanda, whose followers established the 
Siddha Yoga Dham Associates (SYDA) 
Foundation in 1974. 

There were also, of course, popular 
Hindu gurus who did not come to the 
West and/or who do not quite fit into this 
general pattern. Among these mention 
must be made of Sathya Sai Baba, who, 
among other things, provided the logo for 
the Hard Rock Cafe chain (‘Love All, 
Serve AH’), founded by Isaac Tigrett, a 
disciple of Sai Baba, and Peter Morton in 
London in 1971. 

The 1980s and early 1990s represent 
something of a crisis point for these guru 
traditions, as these years witnessed a 
whole series of widely advertised guru 
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scandals within Hindu, Buddhist and Jain 
communities, inevitably involving some 
form of illicit sexual behaviour. Bernard 
Faure thus opens his multi-volume study 
of Buddhist sexuality by pointing out that 
the 1980s and 1990s witnessed a whole 
series of scandals that morally shattered 
Buddhist communities in both North 
America and Europe. As demographic 
evidence of this truth, he cites Jack 
Cornfield’s study of fifty-four Buddhist, 
Hindu and Jain teachers in North Amer- 
ica. The study revealed that thirty-four of 
them had had sexual relationships with 
their students. 

Such patterns were especially obvious 
among Buddhist teachers, partly, Faure 
suggests, because of the erotic-transgressive 
logics of these Mahayana, Vajrayana and 
Zen traditions (all basically Tantric in 
orientation). But such patterns were also 
more than evident among the popular 
Hindu mega-gurus, who were equally 
indebted to Tantra, this time in its many 
Indian forms. Rajneesh, for example, with 
his Oregon community embroiled in 
charges of phone-tapping, food-poison- 
ing, fraud, arson, even attempted murder, 
was deported back to India. Shortly after 
the death of Muktananda, his community 
found itself involved in a series of scan- 
dals involving charges that the guru had 
had sexual contact with a number of 
women in the months leading up to his 
death, some of them disturbingly young 
(significantly, these reported events were 
often explained and defended in the Tan- 
tric terms of Sakti, kundalinl, etc.). Sai 
Baba’s reputation among Western devo- 
tees has similarly suffered a tremendous 
blow after serious allegations of peder- 
astic sexual abuse were widely and con- 
vincingly reported on the internet. And so 
on. A culture of denial, censorship and 
eventual disillusionment set in and, in 
many ways, is still present today. 

In the meantime, and in a very different 
spirit, Hindu families and communities 
have settled in the West in great numbers, 


particularly since 1965, when America 
finally lifted the Asian Exclusion Act 
(1924). Significantly, just as the Western 
reception of Hinduism was taking a very 
dramatic countercultural turn from a 
colonially generated Vedanta to a post- 
colonially generated Tantra, Indian famil- 
ies began migrating to America in large 
numbers. Scholars such as Vijay Prashad 
have described the prehistory of these 
post- 1965 migrations and have analysed 
some of the racist responses which these 
new American families have had to deal 
with, as well as the fantastically creative 
ways peoples of Asian and African des- 
cent have influenced one another in their 
shared struggle for social justice and 
equality in the New World (Prashad 2000, 
2002). Iconic here with respect to the 
present topic are the dreadlocks of the 
Rastafarians, made so famous by the 
singer Bob Marley. The Rastafarians, it 
turns out, borrowed the dreadlocks from 
Afro-Jamaicans, who got them - along 
with the ganja (marijuana) - from Car- 
ibbean Saiva Hindus. 

Rastafarians and dreadlocks aside for a 
moment, the new Hindu families, very 
much unlike the mega-gurus whose 
broad appeal was built largely on their 
exotic teachings and charismatic pre- 
sence, brought with them much more tra- 
ditional, and hence much more 
conservative, forms of practice and belief 
(often of a theistic or bhakti nature). 
Their primary concerns, moreover, no 
doubt reflected the interests of every pre- 
vious immigrant community: financial 
stability, education, acculturation and the 
preservation of their traditions in some 
form. Part of this process has involved 
efforts to challenge and correct what they 
perceive to be the inaccuracies, exaggera- 
tions and accents of American popular 
culture with respect to Hinduism. Hence 
the censorship campaigns mounted in 
1999 when Xena: Warrior Princess (1995 — 
2001) aired its ‘The Way’ episode, in 
February, with appearances by both 
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Krsna and Kali (the God and the God- 
dess again). The complaints were many, 
from the lesbian subtext of the show, to 
the apparently incredible notion that a 
television programme could portray a 
Hindu deity as fictional. The episode was 
pulled, revised and then reissued within 
six months, this time with a public 
announcement, ostensibly to appease 
those who had been offended. 

What we might be seeing in such events 
(of which there are many) is a kind of 
pendulum effect, with the pendulum 
swinging back not so much to a con- 
servative and ascetic Vedanta now, but to 
an ultra-conservative form of Hindu 
monotheism. We may be witnessing, in 
other words, a third general cultural pat- 
tern, from a philosophical colonial-gener- 
ated Vedanta, through a transgressive 
countercultural-catalysed Tantra, to a 
much more conservative and devotional 
theistic God, the latter often taken as a 
literally real person, as if mythology were 
indeed history. 

The latter move, of course, is not a 
popular cultural move at all. How this 
will impact Western popular culture 
remains to be seen. It seems doubtful, 
though, that Hinduism’s recent turn to 
literalising monotheistic language and 
fundamentalist forms will carry much 
weight, at least here. Hence the vigorous 
and partially successful anti-censorship 
campaigns waged against the Hindu pro- 
testors with the Xena episode. Western 
intellectuals and devotees, after all, have 
tended to turn to Hinduism for theologi- 
cal systems, charismatic figures and psy- 
chophysical practices that they cannot 
find in their own Western traditions, and 
there is plenty of God and fundamental- 
ism in the Western traditions. 

Significantly and finally, then, yoga and 
Tantra are now popular cultural terms 
(not to mention that endlessly cited but 
seldom read text, the Kamasutra ), 
whereas Vedanta is not. Moreover, there 
are plenty of Hindu gods to be found in 


Western popular culture (Kali, Krsna, 
Siva, Ganesa, and so on), but little, if any, 
Hindu monotheism as such. The knowl- 
edgeable reader can also easily detect 
Tantric themes in the erotic mysticism 
and esoteric Jesus of a contemporary 
blockbuster novel like The Da Vinci Code 
(perhaps that is one reason why it was a 
blockbuster). Moreover, in 2004 an 
American vlra or hero like Spider-Man 
began swinging in Indian cities, as his 
stories were reimagined by Indian writers 
and artists in the context of Hindu 
mythology, much of it Tantric in accent. 
Hence the alliterative Peter Parker 
became Pavitr Prabhakar, the radioactive 
spider-bite became a kind of sakti-pat 
received in a dream initiation (svapna- 
siddha) from a Guru-god’s siddhi or 
‘super power’ (without any of these San- 
skrit words begin invoked), the Green 
Goblin became a traditional Indian 
demon and so on. 

Much of the latter reimagining, it turns 
out, sits on four decades of transcultural 
influence from America to India and back 
again. The eminently American genre of 
the comic book, after all, has been adop- 
ted and adapted by Indian writers and 
artists since 1967, when Amur Chitra 
Katha - a series of Indian comics based 
on Indian mythology, history and 
folklore - was created by an Indian editor, 
Anant ‘Uncle’ Pai, and a publishing 
house, India Book House. Much like the 
Western reception of Hinduism, the series 
began with a title on Krsna, that is, the 
God, but soon expanded into stories 
from the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata 
and then on to much of the full sweep 
of the Hindu pantheon and Indian his- 
tory. We thus come full circle: from Hin- 
duism to Western popular culture and 
back to Hinduism, now as Indian popular 
culture. 

There is, I think, a certain hidden 
wisdom in all of this. It is, after all, 
not too difficult to detect in these 
innumerable colonial and postcolonial 
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circuits and in these multiple fused figures 
a certain transcultural gnosis. Negatively 
put, such a wisdom refuses to honour the 
illusions of political identity, cultural 
essentialism or ethnic racism, however 
construed: Bob Marley’s Saiva dreadlocks 
are emblematic here (Prashad 2002). 
Positively rendered, such a gnosis delights 
in celebrating a common, mystically 
inflected humanity in one of the few 
places that this remains genuinely 
possible - the place of popular culture. 
The man beneath the mask, after all, can 
be named Pavitr as well as Peter. It makes 
no difference at all, not any important 
one anyway. 
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WHITNEY, WILLIAM DWIGHT 
( 1827 - 94 ) 

The first important American Sanskritist, 
Whitney began the study of Sanskrit with 
a copy, borrowed from his brother, of 
Lranz Bopp’s Sanskrit Grammar. After a 
year of study at Yale and three further 
years in Europe with, among others, 
Rudolf von Roth (1821-95), Whitney was 
appointed Professor of Sanskrit at Yale in 
1854. Two years later Roth and Whitney 
published a critical edition of the Athar- 
vaveda Samhita. A long-running and 
bitter public feud with L. Max Muller 
over Sanskrit and broader questions of 
linguistics began with Muller’s criticisms 
of Roth and Bothlingk’s Sanskrit- 
German dictionary, to which Whitney 
had contributed the vocabulary for the 
Atharvaveda. Whitney was critical of 
Muller’s reliance on Sayana’s commen- 
tary, and the delay its inclusion caused in 
the publication of his edition of the 
Rgveda Samhita. Whitney’s Sanskrit 
Grammar has been a standard text since 
its first publication in 1879. 
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WIDOW REMARRIAGE 

In pre-modern Hinduism, local caste cus- 
toms either did or did not allow widows 


to remarry. Many lawgivers did not allow 
elite women to do so. Because marriage 
(vivaha) was a sacrament and would con- 
tinue in future lives, women had to 
remain faithful to their husbands (pativ- 
rata). Remarriage was difficult, moreover, 
because elite families wanted virgin brides. 
Some classical scriptures allowed women 
one exception: niyoga, which meant 

having a child, or even two, with their 
husband’s younger brother (or sometimes 
another male family member). But Para- 
sara, in a controversial verse (IV.30), says 
that women can remarry when the hus- 
band has disappeared, is dead, becomes a 
samnyasa, is impotent or is fallen. Most 
lower castes allowed remarriage, which 
they defined as a permanent relationship 
(although it often lacked ritual markers). 
But whether women actually remarried 
depended also on age, earning power and 
the decision of their sons or other male 
kin. Poor widows generally preferred 
remarriage, because it offered better sur- 
vival opportunities for them and their 
children. Efforts to improve the status of 
widows by providing more options for 
them led to the Hindu Widows’ Remar- 
riage Act, 1856. But even after the law 
was passed and ‘widow remarriage asso- 
ciation homes’ were developed (the first in 
Calcutta and another in Poona) to teach 
widows about independence, the problem 
of widowhood diminished only gradually 
over the next century. 
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WIDOWHOOD 

The word vidhava (widow) denotes ‘one 
whose husband is gone’ - that is, dead. It 
sometimes connotes a witch or ogress. In 
pre-modern Hinduism, a widow’s plight in 
elite circles was defined by some authors 
as her inability to keep her husband alive 
and well - the sine qua non of her wifely 
role (pativrata) - and her lack of fidelity 
by choosing to save her own life instead 
of performing the auspicious act of burn- 
ing herself on her husband’s funeral pyre 
(satl). From this perspective, the widow 
represented death and inauspiciousness; 
she ‘ate’ her husband with her karmic jaw. 

Underlying this negativity was the 
positive idea that elite families owed 
widows maintenance for life. But this 
might have led some to minimise widows’ 
needs (thus avoiding heavy investments in 
non-reproductive women). Families 
wanted to control their sexuality, too 
(thus maintaining the family’s internal 
harmony and external reputation). One 
solution was culturally endorsed support 
for widows at a subsistence level. This, in 


turn, amounted to a kind of imposed 
asceticism - chastity (brahmacarya), 
elimination of possessions (aparigraha) 
and fasting (upavasa) - yet without the 
ascetic’s prestige. The effect was to mar- 
ginalise elite widows (or those who imi- 
tated elite lifestyles) in both family and 
public life. For some elite women, 
widowhood was a life of hardship and 
shame. 

Hindus ritualised the transition to 
widowhood. In South Indian brahmanical 
circles, for instance, a widow dressed in 
her finery, passionately embraced her 
husband’s corpse and tried to revive him. 
Failing at the latter, she asked people to 
rectify this injustice to her faithfulness, 
chastity, devotion, service and mother- 
hood. Failing at that, too, she rolled on 
the ground in a frenzy. In some families, a 
widow repeated all these things on the 
tenth or twelfth day after her husband 
had been cremated, a time when his soul 
received a new spiritual body and ascen- 
ded to heaven. She went to the side of a 
temple tank. Standing in front of a 
mound topped with a ball of mud, which 
represented her husband, she removed her 
jewels and auspicious symbols (including 
the auspicious mark on her forehead, her 
wedding chain and her bangles). After 
promising future fidelity to her dead hus- 
band, she received tonsure and donned a 
plain white sari (Dubois 1959: 350-54). 

The absence of auspicious feminine 
symbols and the presence of culturally 
coded inauspicious ones marked her as a 
widow. No wonder curses directed at 
women included expressions such as ‘May 
you have a bald head’ or ‘May your tali 
(marriage necklace) be cut’. Even variants 
of this ritual added up to a dramatic rite 
of passage for the elite widow and 
reminded all women of their potential 
fate. According to the logic of karma, the 
sins (papa) that caused this unfortunate 
transformation from auspiciousness to 
inauspiciousness might have occurred in a 
former life and only now came to fruition. 
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This view was by no means the only 
pre-modern Hindu response to widow- 
hood. Parasara says, for instance, that 
women can remarry when the husband 
has disappeared, is dead, becomes a sam- 
nyasa, is impotent or is fallen. Remarriage 
was common, moreover, in the lower 
castes, although some women found 
themselves alone, impoverished and 
struggling to care for young children. 
Negative traditions of widowhood chan- 
ged dramatically, moreover, thanks to 
reforms in the modern period. 
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WILKINS, SIR CHARLES 
( 1749 - 1836 ) 

British civil servant who began his career 
as a ‘writer’ (clerk) with the East India 
Company in Bengal in 1770. In a period 
when the Company emphasised the study 
of Indian vernaculars, Wilkins was one of 
the few among its members to take up 
Sanskrit. In 1783 Wilkins entered semi- 
retirement at Banaras, with the support of 
the Company and the objective of trans- 
lating the Mahabharata. Although he 
completed a third of the work, only his 
translation of the Bhagavadgita (1785) 
was ever published. In his short preface, 
Wilkins interpreted the Bhagavadgita as a 
monotheistic work, declaring that its aim 
was ‘by setting up the doctrine of the 
unity of the Godhead ... to undermine 
the tenets inculcated by the Vedas'. For 
many years the only translation published 
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in English, Wilkins' work, which was also 
quickly retranslated into French and 
Russian (both 1787) and from the French 
partially into German (1791), was influ- 
ential in shaping European views of the 
Bhagavadgita and those of the American 
transcendentalists, including Emerson. 
After returning to England in 1786, 
Wilkins published further translations, 
including the Hitopadesa (1787), and a 
Sanskrit grammar (1808). 
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WILSON, HAROLD HAYMAN 
( 1786 - 1860 ) 

English Indologist. Wilson went to India 
in 1808 as an assistant surgeon, but from 
1816 was Assay Master at the mint at 
Calcutta. He was secretary of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal from 1811 until his 
return to England in 1833, where he was 
the first holder of the Boden chair of 
Sanskrit at Oxford and, from 1837, direc- 
tor of the Royal Asiatic Society. His edi- 
tion and translation of Kalidasa’s 
Meghaduta (1813) was followed by a 
Sanskrit dictionary (1819) prepared with 
the help of Indian scholars at the Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta, of which he was 
superintendent. His 1840 translation of 
the Vis tut Parana inaugurated the Western 
study of puranic literature and thus the 
serious study of Hindu mythology, 
although the lasting influence of his 
rather narrow prescription of the content 
of an authentic Purctna has been regretted 


by later scholars. Among many other 
works Wilson published a translation of 
the Rgveda Samhita, and several impor- 
tant essays on the religious practices and 
sects of contemporary Hindus, in which 
he stressed the heterogeneity of the beliefs 
and practices designated by the term 
‘Hinduism’. Wilson was among the last to 
defend the use of Indian languages rather 
than English in Indian schools; he advised 
the East India Company against banning 
sati and was president when Indians first 
became members of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1829. 

See also : Asiatic Societies; Hinduism, history 
of scholarship; Kalidasa; Puranas; Samhita 

Will Sweetman 
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WOMAN QUESTION 

Because Hindus and others often consider 
Hinduism more a cultural continuum or a 
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‘way of life’ than a religion per se, it is 
viewed as being integral to all aspects of 
society. For this reason, Hinduism has 
been blamed for negative attitudes to 
women over the millennia. Some com- 
mentators on women’s problems have 
argued, for instance, that the problems of 
women are universally caused by men’s 
selfish and immoral power over women - 
the thesis of patriarchy. The matter is 
surely more complex, as some of these are 
common problems faced by women in 
many cultures and others are specific to 
particular strata, regions or times in 
India. 

Some problems are, ironically, related 
to ‘correctives’ that are found in many 
cultures. One is the use of culture to 
counter men’s sense of inferiority, because 
women give birth to them and rear them 
as children; men claim superiority to 
women or make them inferior to men by 
making them inferior in other ways - 
such as limiting their education. This can 
foster misogyny. Some classical and med- 
ieval Hindu works, for instance, say that 
women’s own nature (svabhava) is sinful, 
promiscuous, fickle, impure or dangerous. 

Another corrective tries to solve the 
problem of men not knowing who their 
offspring are (which means that they must 
depend on either visual resemblance or 
the honesty of their wives) by directly or 
indirectly controlling women. In the past 
some elite Hindus tried to do so in three 
ways: guarding women’s virginity before 
marriage (or eliminating the threat to 
their virginity by arranging child mar- 
riages), physically segregating and veiling 
them (purdah) or socialising them to 
absolute marital fidelity (strldharma). In 
connection with the latter, wives were to 
treat their husbands as gods and serve 
them with utmost dedication no matter 
what their behaviour. The corollary of this 
insistence on control and fidelity was a 
social structure that lacked divorce and 
remarriage for most elite women. More- 
over, widowhood became a life of shame 


and suffering partly because widows were 
blamed for their husbands’ deaths and 
partly because they had to live ascetic-like 
lives to avoid being economic burdens on 
their in-laws. This made their self-immo- 
lation the sine qua non of being a good 
wife (satl). Because there was no other 
‘legitimate’ possibility, such as an ascetic 
order, many elite women were resigned to 
this paradigm. But the matter is far more 
complicated than this. Despite rhetorical 
praise (arthavada) of the pativrata ideal 
and dire warnings to those who might not 
follow it, even Manu, in his code of law, 
recognised a higher accountability: the 
happiness of women in the household 
( Manusmrti 3.56-58). Some widows 
became ascetics anyway, moreover; others 
became tantrikas who rejected the para- 
digm altogether; and still others became 
ganikas (courtesans), devadasls (temple 
women) or vlranganas (heroic women). 

Another corrective compensates for the 
comparatively higher death rate for males 
at birth - 105 boys to 100 girls - by giving 
boys more food and access to medicine 
than girls in the first years of life. 
This happens in Hinduism, too. But the 
corrective for boys creates terrible pro- 
blems for girls: they get sick or even 
die, which, along with abortion and 
infanticide, skews the sex ratio in favour 
of boys. 

Social structures such as patrilocality/ 
patrilineality (which are the most 
common) and hierarchy have contributed 
to serious problems for women the world 
over. Patrilocality/patrilineality places a 
premium on sons and allows for male 
bonding at the expense of women’s bond- 
ing with natal kin or even of conjugal 
bonding (a mother’s relation to her son 
sometimes remaining primary even after 
marriage). In Hinduism, this has con- 
tributed to son preference (female infan- 
ticide and poor health or death by 
neglect), sex selection (abortion of female 
foetuses after learning the sex by amnio- 
centesis), dowry appropriation (voluntary 
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gifts to a bride for her future security 
transformed into demands for particular 
gifts that the husband’s family sometimes 
makes) and bride burning (punishment of 
brides who do not comply or to clear the 
way for new brides from whom to extort 
gifts). Hinduism has been implicated in 
these problems, because it has endorsed 
the original social structure, which it 
inherited from Vedic culture (even though 
some regions or groups, such as tribals, 
have had other social structures). 

Cross-cultural studies show that hier- 
archy becomes prominent in chiefdoms 
and early kingdoms. It reflects a con- 
solidation of economic and political 
power in men’s hands - based partly on 
the selection of men for tasks that require 
comparative advantages of spatial orien- 
tation, size, strength and mobility and 
partly on the development of martial cul- 
tures and new technologies such as 
plough agriculture. The development of 
hierarchy affected women, albeit in differ- 
ent ways. One symbol of high status 
among women was their segregation; 
women were confined to the home. In 
elite Hinduism this made them economic- 
ally dependent on men and reduced the 
possibility of specialised education in 
boarding schools. Although education 
was one domain that women could easily 
have entered, because men had no com- 
parative advantage, urban men, already 
threatened because their male bodies no 
longer had functional importance for 
society, took extra measures to eliminate 
any possible competition from women. 
One symbol of low female status was 
working in the public realm (often in low- 
paying jobs). 

Hierarchy affected women in additional 
ways. Because elite status for women was 
defined by marriage and having sons, 
being infertile or having only daughters 
(which was blamed on bad karma) low- 
ered their status and could even lead to 
religious and social marginalisation if 
their husbands abandoned them or took 


new wives. If her husband was infertile, a 
woman could have intercourse for the 
sake of having a son with his brother 
(niyoga), although that custom was gra- 
dually abandoned. And here is another 
problem that some lower-caste women 
faced: being raped as a sign of upper- 
caste male authority. 

The convergence of all these ‘correctives’ 
and social structures created a particu- 
larly strong male-oriented (androcentric) 
worldview. This not only had religious 
endorsement in some circles but also 
became the raison d’etre of feminine 
identity and religious practice. Some texts 
told elite men that sons are necessary for 
their funerals, which helped to define their 
destiny as men. And other texts told elite 
women that total support of their hus- 
bands would give them a better rebirth or 
even help them attain heaven. 

Times of historical stress made this 
androcentric worldview particularly 
oppressive for women, because the norms 
for their behaviour became rigid; men 
projected their own stress - caused by loss 
of power in the public world due to for- 
eign invasions or competition from other 
religions - onto women. The texts of these 
periods are more rigid or misogynistic 
than others. Manu, for instance, who 
lived at a time of foreign invasions and 
social upheavals, emphasised the need to 
control women. At a personal level, too, 
stress among men can be a factor in 
social evils. Some texts by ascetics who 
were struggling to control their sexuality, 
for instance, were misogynistic. 

These problems have been addressed 
over the past two centuries by several 
Hindu reform movements, the women’s 
movement and the feminist movement. 
This has resulted in new laws and educa- 
tional programmes by governments, non- 
governmental organisations and religious 
groups to improve the status of women. 
Although some problems have largely 
disappeared (sati, for instance, and child 
marriage), others continue, but less 
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severely due to reforms in education and 
marriage law. However, others have 
become more severe - sex selection, for 
instance. Religion is not always the most 
important variable. Sometimes the most 
important one is social structure or 
degree of stress; sometimes it is poverty. 

See also: Abortion; Child marriage; Cour- 
tesans; DevadasI; Dharmasastras; Divorce; 
Dowry; Feminism; Infanticide; Karma; 
Manu; Niyoga; Pativrata and Patipar- 
amesvara; Sati; Strldharma; Tantrism; 
Vedism; Virginity; Widow remarriage; 
Widowhood; Women, status of; Women’s 
education; Women’s movement 
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WOMEN, STATUS OF 

The ‘status of women’ refers to the rela- 
tive positions of either women and men 
or groups of women. But exactly what 
defines ‘status’ is vague. It might refer to 
one or more of the following: demo- 
graphy (a skewed sex ratio, say, due to 
infant or maternal mortality); religious 
norms for women’s proper behaviour; lit- 
eracy and education; decision-making; 
control of resources within the family; or 
level of participation in the public realm, 
including access to economic resources 
and political or religious authority. What 
might represent high status to insiders in 
one culture or particular circles of that 
culture, however, might represent low 
status to others. This problem is even 
more complicated because of controversy 
over what people mean by the word 
‘Hinduism’, which is an English word 
derived from Indus (river or a region) and 
can refer to Indian culture in general or 
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religious orientations (which are similar 
or different depending on one’s perspec- 
tive) in particular. Assuming that a 
‘family of shared resemblances’ makes 
Hinduism a category of analysis, any dis- 
cussion must account for its long history, 
complex caste system, regional differences 
(linguistic, ethnic, social), urban and rural 
distinctions and tolerance of local cus- 
toms. Perhaps the most daunting 
problem - a common problem for anyone 
who wants to understand women’s 
history - is that we must rely mainly on 
pre-modern works written by elite men, 
although we can read between the lines 
and supplement these, for some periods, 
with inscriptional and art-historical infor- 
mation. In addition, we can turn to eth- 
nographic accounts for modern 
Hinduism, which in orthodox or marginal 
communities may have considerable con- 
tinuity from the past. 

According to the Rgveda, the earliest 
Hindu scripture (c. 1700-800 bce), women’s 
status was ‘high’ compared with that of 
later periods. This tribal society was eco- 
nomically based mainly on pastoralism, 
socially on patrilineality, and religiously 
on a mostly male pantheon. These fea- 
tures are cross-culturally correlated with 
some male dominance. Nonetheless, it 
valued women as the complements of 
men. This is symbolised by the word 
dampati. Dam means ‘she of the house’ 
and pati means ‘husband’. Combined, 
they mean ‘couple’. The wedding hymn 
(. Rgveda 10.85.44-47) says, ‘May we be 
calm and united! May we be peaceful and 
unite together like the rivers mingling [in 
the ocean] and losing their separate enti- 
ties. May we be like breaths united with 
the body. May we be united like the Lord 
and his creation. May we be united like 
the teacher and his disciple. May we love 
each other and be loyal to each other 
through our lives!’ (Narayanan 2003: 35). 
The core values of this life-affirming 
society were progeny, prosperity and 
longevity. Because ritual was originally 


home-based, women were the ritual 
counterparts of their husbands. They had 
special roles and took over when their 
husbands went away. Approximately 
twenty women, such as Lopamudra (see 
Rgveda 1.179; 5.28; 8.91 and 10.39-40), 
were visionary poetesses (rsikas). Others 
chanted the Samaveda. And a few women 
were warriors (Shah 1995: 153). Affirming 
women were images of goddesses such as 
the dawn (Usas), river (Sarasvatl), 
(mother) earth who protects the dead 
(PrthivI) and the embodiments or bestow- 
ers of elegant speech, prosperity and pro- 
geny (Vak, Aditi, Raka and Sinlvall). 

But this culture’s spread to the Gange- 
tic Valley, accompanied by state forma- 
tion and urbanisation, led to a decline in 
the status of women. This was the kind of 
change that often occurs during the tran- 
sition from small-scale to large-scale 
societies; men get more power not only 
because of their duties in warfare, plough 
agriculture and trade but also because of 
their control of centralised royal power 
and specialised knowledge. In ancient 
India, specialised religious knowledge, in 
particular, had a profound influence on 
elite women’s status. When education 
moved from homes to ‘boarding’ schools, 
girls lost out unless their fathers taught 
there. Some girls had fathers who did. 
These probably included GargI, who pub- 
licly and smartly debated with Yajna- 
valkya, and Maitreyl, who was called a 
brahmavadinl (Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
4.5.15). The authors of later texts occa- 
sionally referred to learned women. 
Panini, a grammarian of the fifth century 
bce, distinguished between acarya (a 
female teacher) and acaryanl (a teacher’s 
wife) or upadhyaya (a female preceptor) 
and upadhyayinl (a preceptor’s wife). So 
did Harita, who referred to brahmavadi- 
nls who remain unmarried and devote 
their lives to Vedic study and ritual. When 
priests began to specialise in public rituals 
(srauta), however, the ritual function of 
wives declined. Even so, women were still 
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associated with the domestic ones (grhya) 
and were still necessary to make the 
public ones alive, powerful and effective. 

After purity and impurity became key 
ritual concepts in the Brahmanas, priests 
applied them to women. Menstruation 
and childbirth were impure, so they seg- 
regated women at these times. As a sign of 
attitudes to come, the Satapatha Brah- 
mana says that women, sudras, dogs and 
crows embody untruth, sin and darkness 
(14.1.1.31). Women's purity meant marital 
fidelity, too, and impurity meant either 
premarital sex or adultery. To ensure the 
purity of their daughters for marriage, for 
instance, parents had to protect their vir- 
ginity. Most parents, of course, wanted to 
shorten the time of this responsibility. 
Without initiation (upanayana) (Sata- 
patha Brahmana 11.3.3.1-7) and educa- 
tion, for instance, even young girls were 
available for marriage. As one result, they 
married boys who were considerably 
older; this practice gradually developed 
into child marriage. Another result was to 
confine elite women to domestic space. 
They were subordinate even there and ate 
after their husbands. 

Elite women's status declined even 
more steeply early in the classical period 
(c.400 bce— 400 ce). This was a time of 
enormous stress for brahmanas, because 
foreign invasions by Bactrians and Kusa- 
nas had led to foreign rule in the heart- 
land and threatened the old brahmanical 
political alliance with the aristocratic 
warriors (ksatriyas), as well as brahmani- 
cal religion itself, because many foreign 
rulers preferred Buddhism. The brahma- 
nas remembered, moreover, their loss of 
power during the Mauryan dynasty, espe- 
cially under the Buddhist Asoka (268- 
233), who had prohibited animal sacrifice, 
including the royal asvamedha or horse 
sacrifice - an act that threatened not only 
the ritualistic core of the brahmanical 
worldview but also their livelihood and 
identity. They considered the Mauryans, 
Bactrians, and Kusanas to be sudras, 


observed that these sudras favoured Bud- 
dhism and Jainism and found fellow 
brahmanas either marrying into these 
communities or joining Buddhist and Jain 
monastic orders. Therefore they used their 
analytical and rhetorical skills to promote 
the twice-born (especially brahmanas and 
ksatriyas) and demote the sudras. Fear 
that their women would be wooed by 
these ‘sudras’ into either marriages or 
monasteries led some brahmana authors 
to think of women even more negatively 
than they already had and to circumscribe 
their behaviour accordingly. They descri- 
bed women and sudras in similar ways or 
even grouped them together. It is possible 
that anxiety caused these men to project 
the negativity that they felt about their 
loss of public power onto women. 

Manu (or the text attributed to him) 
c.200 bce-200 ce exemplifies the ambi- 
guity and, at times, misogyny (noted by 
modern feminists) that had developed. Fie 
speaks, for instance, of how wives are to 
serve their husbands, as sudras their mas- 
ters (1.91), and how they cannot undergo 
initiation into sacred learning (upa- 
nayana) and so are without knowledge of 
the Veda (2.67), like sudras (4.108). Manu 
encourages women, moreover, to exercise 
self-control (5.165) or, if that is not forth- 
coming, to be controlled by their hus- 
bands. According to some passages, 
women’s independence is severely cur- 
tailed, even in religious activities (5.155). 
Manu (or the men of his time) might have 
been keen to guard women (9.2-3), 
because he feared not only women’s adul- 
tery but also their romantic love with 
sudras and the possibility that they might 
join Buddhist and Jaina monasteries 
before or after marriage. 

But a careful reading of Manu reveals 
that there are passages that offer other 
perspectives. If one passage says, for 
instance, that adultery can be a mere 
conversation or touch (8.356-58) or that a 
woman who has actually had sex with 
someone who is not her husband is to be 
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‘devoured by dogs in a public square’ (the 
male offender was to be burnt to death) 
(8.371-72), another passage says that she 
will be purified by her menses or that she 
is to be punished by being confined for a 
while to her house. In addition, there are 
some passages that offer a positive view of 
women: ‘Where women are revered, there 
the gods rejoice; but where they are not, 
no rite bears any fruit. Where female 
relatives grieve, that family soon comes to 
ruin, but where they do not grieve, it 
always prospers. When female relatives, 
not receiving due reverence, curse any 
house, it comes to total ruin, as if struck 
down by witchcraft’ (Manusmrti 3.56-58; 
trans. Olivelle 2004). Because Manu has 
been labelled as the Hindu misogynist par 
excellence, it is important to remember 
the difficulties of his times, the ambi- 
guities found in his work, the fact that he 
is by no means representative of Hindu 
law (there are many differing views from 
other historical periods and he gained 
high status as representative of the tradi- 
tion only during the colonial period), that 
in any case local customs usually trump 
these texts and, finally, that women have 
had their own interpretations of all this 
and have often found ways of working 
around the limitations of negative scrip- 
tural passages. 

The Ramayana , also redacted during 
the early classical period, upholds the 
woman’s vow of absolute fidelity to her 
husband (pativrata), even as it exposes a 
tragic dimension: Rama’s faith in SIta’s 
chastity, even though she had been held 
against her will by the demonic Ravana, 
but also his mandate as king to set exam- 
ples of dharma for others to follow and 
his need to take seriously his citizens’ 
concern that his wife is no longer chaste. 
Although Rama personally never doubts 
SIta’s chastity, he treats her harshly. In 
SIta’s eyes, though, there are limits to the 
model of pativrata and the duty of a king. 
As an example of her own sense of will, 
integrity and justice, she finally refuses to 


obey her husband. When he orders one 
more ordeal to assuage public doubt, she 
asks mother earth to take her back to the 
furrows (which is where Slta, which 
denotes furrow, had been born according 
to her origin myth). 

Some passages in the Mahabharata 
continue Manu’s and the Ramayana’s 
negative comments. Interestingly, the epic 
itself is aware that women’s status has 
changed over history (1.1 13.4-8). Whereas 
at least some women in the Vedic age had 
knowledge of scriptures, now they are 
without this (13.40.11), and their intellect 
is dull (12.347.4). Their education, there- 
fore, is devoted to household management 
(3.222.48-54) and the fine arts, which 
enhance their feminine charms. But the 
epics, too, have other passages that praise 
women and appreciate their roles. 

These developments in the classical age 
resulted in a paradigm of four stages of 
life for an elite (twice-born) man. These 
included (Vedic) studentship (brahma- 
carya), householdership (garhasthya), 
forest-dwelling (vanaprasthya) and renun- 
ciaton (samnyasa). But the paradigm was 
different for elite women - maidenhood 
(kaumarya), wifehood (patnitva) and 
sometimes either widowhood (vaidhavya) 
or, optionally, self-immolation (sati). 
These were all related to the one goal of 
women’s life: being a wife in this lifetime 
and the next, when wives would rejoin 
their husbands. (This rebirth orientation 
for women would later be challenged by 
bhakti and Tantrism, which viewed 
women as capable of liberation.) 

Every wife wore auspicious symbols 
such as the mark on her forehead (bottu/ 
bindi/tilaka), bangles, a wedding chain 
(mangalasutra) and so forth. Very few 
women chose sati. But some Hindus 
believed that this act was very auspicious, 
because it meant that these women 
attached more importance to rejoining 
their husbands than to their own lives. 
Widowhood was inauspicious, on the 
other hand, because some believed that 
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the bad karma of these wives had killed 
their husbands. Elite widows, not surpris- 
ingly, removed all auspicious symbols. 
Brahmana widows, in addition, shaved 
their heads, wore plain white saris and 
followed an ascetic-like regimen (but 
without receiving the prestige attached to 
asceticism). 

Female asceticism per se received no 
official endorsement, although it never 
completely disappeared. The classical 
worldview was structured by the opposi- 
tion between desire (kama), after all, and 
control of desire (yoga). Some men asso- 
ciated women with the former and them- 
selves with the latter. 

During the classical period’s second 
half, life improved in the Gangetic plain. 
Kingdoms stabilised, the economy 
became robust, foreigners integrated and 
brahmanas found ways of competing suc- 
cessfully against Buddhists and Jains. 
(Many scholars call this dramatic trans- 
formation of Vedic sacrificial religion into 
temple-oriented religion Ehnduism.) 
These changes led to improvements in the 
status of sudras, who became more 
demanding, and also women. ‘Even 
women, vaisyas, and sudras’, says Bhaga- 
vadgTtd 9.32, ‘shall attain the supreme 
goal’. The expansion of Gangetic culture 
and its religions (Vedic-brahmanical, 
Hindu bhakti, Jain and Buddhist) into the 
central and then southern regions 
required Hindus to integrate new peoples 
and compete for converts (these ‘sudras’, 
after all, were often the holders of local 
political power and wealth). 

By the early mediaeval period, bhakti 
sects were wooing sudras and women by 
making the criterion for salvation humble 
service, loyalty and devotion to God - the 
very roles that had once defined their low 
status when done for men. Personal 
devotion, not priestly ritual, was at the 
centre of bhakti religion. Bhakti sects 
made the path to salvation possible within 
the householder stage of life, moreover, 
which provided sudras and women with 


opportunities for salvation. Women 
became the paradigmatic devotees, in 
fact, because the two greatest gods were 
male - Siva and Visnu had risen in the 
pantheon as old Vedic gods had fallen - 
and love for these deities was the raison 
d’etre of the religion. To be good devo- 
tees, men had to imagine being women in 
love; women could do the same thing, of 
course, much more easily. This proved so 
inspiring for many women that some took 
literally the call to love only God, 
bypassing marriage or even abandoning 
earthly husbands to marry the divine one. 
Although this was norm-defying, women 
of many regions and castes - Karaikkal 
Aammaiyar, Antal, MahadevI, Janabal, 
Bahinabal and Mlrabal - overcame enor- 
mous obstacles to pursue their love for 
God, which made them into saints. Their 
vernacular inspirational poetry about love 
sometimes developed the status of scrip- 
ture. This helped women and sudras, 
because they no longer needed knowledge 
of Sanskrit and the Veda. 

With the development of the Puranas, 
which popularised Hinduism, and the 
growing importance of agriculture and 
fertility symbolism, goddess worship, 
which had some antecedents that went 
back to the Indus Valley civilisation and 
Vedic religion, became popular. Some 
goddesses represented the good wife or 
consort (Parvatl, wife of Siva, for 
instance, Sri LaksmI, wife of Visnu, Slta, 
wife of Rama, or Radha, consort of 
Krsna). Other goddesses, though, were 
supreme and independent deities. The 
Puranas, drew on Vedic hymns such as the 
Devi-sukta ( Rgveda 10. 125.3.4.5). The 
Devibhagavata Parana, speaks of god- 
desses as channels of grace and women as 
preferred gurus. The female-oriented form 
of bhakti, called Saktism, was especially 
popular in eastern India. The importance 
of goddesses, moreover, influenced philo- 
sophy. When not supreme, the feminine 
principle was often prakrti, the material 
or illusory principle. Depending on the 
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system, this was a co-principle (in the 
dualistic Samkhya), a principle of super- 
imposition (in the non-dualistic Advaita 
Vedanta), or the supreme (male) deity’s 
power or instrument to create (in some 
bhakti theologies). 

Tantrism was even more radical in its 
reversal of norms, especially ‘left-handed’ 
Tantra. These tantrikas worshipped 
MahadevI, a goddess, and pursued an 
esoteric spiritual path. This path cele- 
brated low-caste status and involved five 
forbidden things: consuming wine, meat, 
fish and parched grain, and having sexual 
intercourse outside marriage (pancama- 
kara). The latter transformed the sexual 
act into a religious experience by post- 
poning orgasm and then releasing the 
energy up through seven mystical centres 
(cakras). ‘Right-handed’ tantrikas, on the 
other hand, either used a more symbolic 
approach or did their spiritual practices 
with their wives. Because of their identifi- 
cation with the feminine principle, some 
tantric texts argued against dowry, sati, 
rudeness to women, and the use of female 
animals in sacrifice. They argued, too, for 
the punishment of rape by death. 

Some orthodox brahmanical thinkers 
supported salvation for women. We see 
this in several commentaries by Vedantins 
on BhagavadgTta 9.32. Sankara (c. eighth 
century) indirectly said that women could 
attain salvation in this life, although he 
glossed the word pandita (a learned 
woman) in his commentary on the Brha- 
daranyaka Upanisad as one who knows 
about domestic things (grhatan- 
travisayam) (Young 1994). And Rama- 
nuja (c. twelfth century) also accepted 
salvation for women but did not dwell on 
the topic - his successors, however, 
claimed that women were the pre-eminent 
devotees. (Other orthodox commentators 
such as the tenth-century Bhaskara rejec- 
ted salvation for women. Some Tantras, 
too, were transformed by brahmanas, 
who argued that women and sudras were 
ineligible to utter sacred symbols such as 


Om or follow higher stages of the path to 
enlightenment.) 

Sometimes orthodoxy itself took very 
different approaches. In Kerala, for 
instance, the Nambudiri brahmanas had 
an unusual relationship with the matrili- 
neal Nayar community. Younger sons had 
liaisons with the Nayar women; their 
children belonged to the Nayar commu- 
nity. This served both communities. 
Nayar men were warriors and often away 
from home for long periods of time; and 
because of primogeniture only the eldest 
Nambudiri man could marry within the 
community and inherit, which left 
younger Nambudiris without marriage. 

So far, I have discussed representations 
of Hindu women in texts by brahmana 
men. But inscriptions reveal another class 
of women: temple women (devadasls). 
They formed their own female-headed 
groups outside the marital norms of 
brahmanically oriented society and had 
long-term sexual liaisons with elite men. 
Their activities ranged from singing and 
dancing in temple rituals and carrying 
lamps and waving flywhisks in temple 
processions to more mundane tasks such 
as making food offerings, plaiting gar- 
lands and preparing ritual substances and 
implements. Though of ambiguous sexual 
status - they were not pativratas - they 
nevertheless had high status because of 
their artistic fame, wealth, donations to 
temples, marriages to gods (in some 
regions) or close ties with kings and their 
courts. Similar in lifestyle to devadasls 
were courtesans (ganikas), who per- 
formed at court. Though much lower in 
status than either temple women or cour- 
tesans, ordinary prostitutes (vesyas), too, 
were outside the pativrata model. 

From the thirteenth century, Hindu 
martial groups fought Muslim invaders. 
Some of their women, called ‘manly or 
heroic women’ (vlranganas), participated 
as warriors in these campaigns. And some 
queens, whose husbands had died in 
battle, became regents until their sons 
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came of age. Many of these women - 
Kurma Devi, Tarabal, Ahalyabal Holkar 
and Lakshmlbal, the Rani of Jhansi - 
ignored the norms of strldharma, found 
inspiration in warrior goddesses (symbols 
of independence such as Durga) and 
assumed the role of men. And they were 
supported by their Hindu subjects. The 
explanation is a rule of dharma: excep- 
tions are allowed in times of crisis. 

Muslim rulers allowed each religion to 
follow its own system of family law. Even 
when Islamic law differed considerably 
from Hindu law, for instance, Muslims 
rarely interfered. Sometimes, though, 
Hindus imitated Muslim traditions. Given 
the growing defensiveness of Hindu cul- 
ture as a way of coping with foreign 
rulers, some Hindus borrowed the tradi- 
tions of purdah. This introduced even 
more restrictions for Hindu women. 
Although Hindu women might have 
benefited from some Islamic positions on 
women - the possibility of divorce or 
inheritance, say, and opposition to sati - 
they seldom did, because many Hindus 
reacted to Muslim invasions by with- 
drawing as completely as possible from 
interaction with them. Once again, some 
Hindu men might have tried to counter 
the stress created by loss of political 
power by viewing themselves as superior 
at least to their own women - and in 
control of them. 

The advent of European rule was 
another time of stress for the brahmanical 
leadership. A particularly misogynistic 
view of women appeared in the eighteenth 
century Stridharmapaddhati, an exposi- 
tion for the daily routines of orthodox 
women (Leslie 1989). It was written by 
Tryambaka, a pandita (traditional tea- 
cher), who belonged to the Maratha court 
in Tamil Nadu. The competition and 
stress caused by the presence of both 
Muslim and Christian missionaries might 
explain Tryambaka's especially negative 
views of women. In addition, bhaktas 
and ordinary Tamil women might have 


threatened brahmanical orthodoxy. 
Because of cross-cousin marriage, they 
had never experienced the negative effects 
of patrilineal social structure and pativ- 
rata norms. 

At first the British did not want to 
interfere with Hinduism, fearing that they 
would alienate the population. But after 
listening to missionary and other critiques 
of Hinduism, they gradually became 
involved with social problems such as 
female infanticide, sati, child marriage, 
mistreatment of widows, women’s lack of 
education and so forth. They were joined 
by Hindu groups such as the Brahmo 
Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj, the Arya 
Samaj and the Ramakrishna Mission. 
Brahmo Samaji Rammohan Roy (1772- 
1833), for instance, wanted to reform 
Hinduism by returning to the Upanisads 
and by eliminating sati, a practice that 
was particularly disturbing to him 
because a favourite sister-in-law had died 
in this way. He convinced British officials 
that it was not authorised by the original 
dharma. This led to Regulation XVII of 
1829, which made sati illegal. Lai Devraj, 
who led the Arya Samaj, taught girls how 
to recite the Veda and perform Vedic 
rituals. This revival of Vedic learning for 
women appealed to groups such as the 
Sarada Devi Mission (named after Sarada 
Devi, wife of the Bengali saint Ramak- 
rishna). With the help of Sister Nivedita, 
Gauri Ma, Sudhira Basu and Sarala 
Mukhopadhyaya, it restored to women 
brahmacarinl traditions. This way of 
thinking became increasingly popular in 
groups such as the Brahma Vidya 
Mandir, Kanya Kumari Sthan and Udyan 
Mangal Kanyalaya. Brahmana leaders - 
M.G. Ranade, Mrtyunjaya Vidyalankar, 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, Deben- 
dranath Tagore, Dayananda Saraswati, 
Keshab Chandra Sen, Behramji 
Malabari - were not the only ones to 
consider the problems of women. So did 
non-brahmana leaders - such as Jotirao 
Phule, Subramaniya Bharati and E.V. 
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Ranaswami - who compared the pro- 
blems of women to those of outcastes. 
Flindu women themselves took up the 
cause, one of the first being the brahmana 
Pandita Ramabai (1858-1822). She 
learned Sanskrit from her father, going on 
to challenge scriptural stereotypes of 
women and to instigate reforms, espe- 
cially for widows, especially after her 
conversion to Christianity. 

The Raj found itself between a rock 
and a hard place. On the one hand, it 
needed to bring Hindus under a common 
law in order to rule effectively. On the 
other hand, it also did not want to offend 
Hindu religious sensitivities, which might 
have led to political unrest. The British 
tried to resolve this dilemma by consult- 
ing with traditional religious authorities 
(panditas) on which Hindu laws to apply. 
With the adoption of the Manusmrti on 
pandita advice, they not only instituted 
the most problematic law code for 
women - less restrictive ones, such as that 
of Narada or Parasara allowed for 
divorce and other practices that benefited 
women - but also universalised it to all 
castes, thereby bringing many more 
women under its jurisdiction. Even many 
elite women’s lives had been governed 
more by local custom than by any Dhar- 
masastra text. 

Although many Westerners - adminis- 
trators, Orientalists and missionaries - 
were nobly motivated to improve the lives 
of Hindu women, others were more inter- 
ested in rationalising the Raj's existence 
by saying that it was the ‘white man’s 
burden to do so. Some women, such as 
Katherine Mayo, rationalised imperialism 
in this way. After travelling around the 
country in the 1920s, she wrote Mother 
India. This book severely criticised the 
treatment of women, animals, nationalist 
politicians and lack of sanitation. And it 
blamed these problems on the rampant 
sexuality of Indian men! Hindu women 
preferred to link reform with Indian 
nationalism. Many joined Mahatma 


Gandhi’s non-violence movement as 
satyagrahinls, a word that denotes those 
who grasp/insist on that which is real and 
true and connotes those who use ‘soul- 
force’. Realising that women had been 
‘caged’ in their homes and subjected to 
too much tradition, Gandhi connected 
their liberation with national liberation. 
But as modern Indian feminists would 
later point out, Gandhi still clung to the 
idea of woman as wife and mother in the 
home. 

Hindu women, in solidarity with other 
women, were taking liberation into their 
own hands. The Women’s Indian Asso- 
ciation lobbied governments and political 
parties for the right to vote (with support 
from the British suffragette movement) 
and more legal reforms. Together with the 
All India Women’s Conference and the 
National Council of Women, they drafted 
an Indian Women’s Charter of Rights and 
Duties to make sure that women would 
receive a fair deal in the new constitution. 
After Independence in 1947, the constitu- 
tion prohibited discrimination on the 
basis of sex, legalised affirmative action 
and gave the secular government power to 
reform Hinduism. But it was the con- 
troversial Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 
(with later amendments) and the Hindu 
Succession Act of 1956 that really chan- 
ged Hindu family law for women. These 
measures made polygamy illegal, allowed 
separation and divorce, raised (again) the 
age of marriage and so forth. 

Although legal progress was dramatic, 
social progress was slow. In the 1970s and 
1980s women joined Marxist and Maoist 
labour movements, trade union protests, 
student agitations and the worldwide 
feminist movement. They saw links 
between black liberation, dalit (outcaste) 
liberation and women’s liberation. They 
addressed social problems such as dowry 
and bride-burning, a uniform common 
law (highlighted by the Shah Bano case in 
1985 about alimony for a Muslim woman), 
sex selection (after the introduction of 
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amniocentesis technology), rape, domestic 
violence and sati (after the case of Roop 
Kanwar in 1987). 

Women have had a hard time solving 
their social problems because of their ties 
with patrilineal social structures, which 
have been exacerbated by some aspects of 
colonisation and modernity. But women 
have had a far easier time with religious 
ones. In many circles, for instance, they 
have regained access to Vedic knowledge, 
Yedic ritual and asceticism. Female stu- 
dents now attend religious schools 
(kanyagurukulas) in the holy city of Var- 
anasi. Widows have become respected 
samnyasinls there, too, as have female 
tantrikas. Women have even become reli- 
gious leaders of traditional (male) linea- 
ges and asramas, a change that occurred 
in the late nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies (Sarada Devi took over from 
Ramakrishna, Mirra Alfassa, ‘the Mother’, 
took over from Aurobindo, Daya Mata 
from Yogananda, Godavari Mataaji from 
Upasani Bab, Gayatri Devi from Para- 
mananda, Mathru Srisarada from Laksh- 
mana, Asha Ma from Madhusudandas, 
Gurumayi Chidvilasananda from Mukta- 
nanda, Mate Mahadevi from Lingananda 
and so forth). Other Flindu groups are 
divided on this development. Some San- 
karacaryas do initiate women and recog- 
nise them as gurus (one Sankaracarya of 
Kanci, for instance, initiated Jiianananda 
as a samnyasinl in the 1970s and recog- 
nised her as a guru - but others do not). 
Some women bypass human male 
authority by suggesting that they do not 
need initiation because they are an incar- 
nation of a supreme deity, as did the 
modern Bengali saint Anandamayi Ma. 

The study of Flindu women has 
involved major changes in historiography. 
I will discuss four kinds of historiographic 
change. Each is a logical category and a 
chronological development (Sharma 1985). 

The first is insider to insider during the 
pre-modern period. These insiders were 
brahmana men, who belonged to different 


philosophical schools or religious linea- 
ges. On the topic of women, they debated 
questions such as women’s eligibility for 
Vedic ritual or asceticism, whether sati 
was permissible or not and so forth. 

The second is outsider to outsider 
(missionaries such as Abbe Dubois, acti- 
vists such as Katherine Mayo and Orien- 
talists such as William Jones who wrote 
for other outsiders (Western audiences 
back home)). This was common during 
the colonial period. 

The third is outsider (Western men and 
women) to insider (Indian men and 
women). The works of the former were 
published in India and used to teach 
Hindus about their religion. By the 1970s, 
as more Western women became aca- 
demics and feminists, they joined the 
ranks of outsider Western men writing 
about Hinduism but looked more specifi- 
cally at Hindu women. Inspired by fem- 
inism, with its central assumption that all 
women are oppressed by men, Mary Daly 
and her colleagues wrote extreme reports 
about the effects of religious customs - 
especially sati - on women. Textualists, on 
the other hand, tried to learn more about 
Hindu women’s lives and goddess tradi- 
tions and thus restore women’s history. 
Sometimes, they used feminist analysis. 
Vedic scholars questioned whether the 
Vedic age was indeed a golden age, for 
instance, as A.S. Altekar had claimed. 
Anthropologists documented women’s 
religion by interviewing women. Their 
descriptions were often unlike those of 
textualists. Although anthropological 
accounts cannot replace historical accounts 
for the simple reason that they are situ- 
ated in the modern period, they have 
made major contributions to the field by 
recording what women themselves have to 
say about their religious lives and how 
they differ from those of men. In addi- 
tion, descriptions of real lives make scho- 
lars more sensitive to the fact that there 
was likely a big gulf between texts and 
contexts in the past. And these new studies 
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highlight the regional, caste, class and 
stage of life differences among Hindu 
women. 

The fourth is insider to outsider. There 
are some precedents for this. Pandita 
Ramabai and Vivekananda spoke to Brit- 
ish and American scholars in the nine- 
teenth century about Hindu women and 
criticised misrepresentations. P.V. Kane 
wrote his five- volume History of Dharma- 
sdstra in 1930-62, which included chal- 
lenges to Western stereotypes about 
Hindu women. He used Hindu texts but 
also comparative data. Indian anthro- 
pologists and sociologists have docu- 
mented the insiders' perspective, too. The 
insider to outsider approach developed 
mainly in the last quarter of the twentieth 
century as Indian women (including those 
in the diaspora) began to stake out their 
own interpretations of women in the his- 
tory of Hinduism (sometimes criticising 
Western scholarship in the process). 
Drawing on the (Western) intellectual 
fashions of critical theory, feminism, 
postmodernism and postcolonialism, some 
women criticised previous scholarship for 
focusing on texts rather than ‘praxis’, elite 
people rather than ‘subalterns’, and Wes- 
tern feminist bias rather than third-world 
feminist insights. Because of the growing 
tension between secularists (including 
many feminists) and Hindu fundamental- 
ists, few ‘insiders’ searched for a dis- 
tinctively Hindu viewpoint - although 
they were quick to defend Hinduism if 
Western feminists stereotyped Hindu 
women as mere pativratas, Hindu law as 
only that of Manu and so forth. Appeal- 
ing to Hindu pluralism and Hindu 
nuance is now de rigueur in the chan- 
ging power relations of insiders and out- 
siders. 

Insider to insider - this takes us full 
circle. Insider female scholars supportive 
of a secular state and opportunities for 
women beyond their household roles 
criticise fundamentalist women by point- 
ing out the dangers of maintaining old 


models of strldharma as a way of pro- 
tecting Hindu identity, which has become 
the rallying cry of Hindu fundamental- 
ists. Female academics in India have yet 
to write from a Hindu fundamentalist 
perspective (unlike some Muslim women 
in the Middle East). But if they do they 
will change historiography once again - 
this time another version of insiders to 
insiders or insiders to outsiders, albeit 
with very different inside views. 

See also : Acarya; Aditi; Anandamayi Ma; 
AntaJ; Arya Samaj; Asramas (stages of life); 
Bhagavadglta; Bhakti; Brahmacarya; Brah- 
manas; Brahmo Samaj; Buddhism, relation- 
ship with Hinduism; Caste; Child marriage; 
Courtesans; Dalits; Daya Mata, Sri; 
Dayananda Saraswati, Swami; Devadasls; 
Dharma; Dharmasastras; Diaspora; Divorce; 
Dubois, Jean Antoine; Durga; Feminism; 
Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; GargI; 
Garhasthya; Ghose, Aurobindo; Guru; 
Hinduism; Hindutva; Indus Valley Civilisa- 
tion; Infanticide; Jainism, relationship with 
Hinduism; Jones, Sir William; Kama; Kane, 
Pandurang Vaman; Kanyakumarl; Kar- 
aikkal Ammaiyar; Karma; Krsna; Laksmi, 
Sri; Lopamudra; Mahabharata; Maitreyl; 
Manu; MIrabal; Mother, The; Mukta- 
nanda, Swami; Narada; Nivedita, Sister; 
Om; Orientalism; Panini; Pancamakara; 
Pandit; Parasara; Parvatl; Pativrata and 
Patiparamesvara; Phule, Jotirao; Prakrti; 
Prarthana Samaj; PrthivI; Puranas; Radha; 
Rama; Ramakrishna Math and Mission; 
Ramanuja; Ramayana; Ranade, Mahadev 
Govind; Ravana; Religious specialists; Roy, 
Rammohan; Rsi; Sakti; Saktism; Samhita; 
Samkhya; Samnyasa; Sankara; Saiikar- 
acaryas; Sarada Devi; Sarasvatl; Sar- 
aswati, Pandita Ramabai; Sati; Tagore, 
Debendranath; Tantras; Tantrism; Upa- 
nayana; Upanisads; Usas; Vanaprasthya; 
Varanasi; Varna; Veda; Vedanta; Vidyasa- 
gar, Ishwar Chandra; Virginity; Visnu; 
Vivekananda, Swami; Widowhood; Woman 
question; Women’s education; Women’s 
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movement; Women’s rites; Yajfla; Yajna- 

valkya; Yoga; Yogananda, Paramhansa 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATION 

In Vedic times, some elite women were 
initiated into Vedic learning, learned San- 
skrit and studied Vedic rituals and lore. 
As initiates (yajnopavltinls) and advanced 
students of scripture (brahmavadinls), 
some even became teachers (panditas). 
But women gradually lost access to Vedic 
education, because brahmanical speciali- 
sation took it out of the home and into 
'boarding schools’ - which caused parents 
to worry about maintaining the virginity 
of their daughters. Gradually, marriage 
replaced upanayana as a rite of passage 
for girls. Many scriptures forbade 
women even to chant Vedic mantras. This 
made them like sudras (see Manusmrti 
9.18; Baudhayana 1.11.7; Mahabharata 
13.40.11-12), who were without Vedic 
learning (avaidika). As with most things 
Hindu, this was not universally true. Sects 
such as the tantrikas and Sri Vaisnavas 
continued to educate girls; Tirukkoneri 
Dasyai, for instance, wrote a commentary, 
on the Tiruvaymoli, which demonstrates 
her knowledge of the Veda Samhita, Upa- 
nisads and other scriptures. Courtesans 
and devadasls, moreover, had training in 
temple and court performance traditions. 
Under the British, reforms led to educa- 
tion for some elite girls (often in mis- 
sionary schools). Central and state 
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governments since Independence have 
tried to increase female school attendance 
at all levels and women’s literacy, but the 
statistics for women still lag behind those 
for men. Today, young women often study 
Sanskrit and the Veda in universities and 
women are being taught Vedic rituals and 
scriptures in religious organisations. 

See also: Courtesans; DevadasI; Dharma- 
sastras; Languages; Mahabharata; Pandit; 
Samhita; Sri Vaisnavas; Upanayana; Upa- 
nisads; Virginity; Woman question; Women, 
status of 
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WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 

In the nineteenth century the British had 
tried to improve women’s lot in connec- 
tion with education, child marriage, 
divorce and remarriage, widowhood, and 
sati. Some had done so because of deep 
sympathy for Hindus. Others had done 


so, paternalistically, because of assump- 
tions about the ‘white man’s burden’. And 
still others had done so because of 
assumptions developed by missionaries, 
who accused Hinduism of subjugating 
women. Brahmana men (M.G. Ranade, 
Mrtyunjaya Vidyalankar, Raja Rammo- 
han Roy, Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
Debendranath Tagore, Dayananda Sar- 
aswati, Keshab Chandra Sen, Behramji 
Malabari and others) took up the chal- 
lenge of reform to improve the lives of 
Hindu women. These Hindu reformers 
argued that Hinduism could be compa- 
tible with equality and modernity. Non- 
brahmana men such as Jotirao Phule, 
Subramaniya Bharati and E.V. Ranas- 
wami linked the condition of women to 
that of the outcastes, blaming both pro- 
blems on brahmanical Hinduism. And 
brahmana women such as Pandita Rama- 
bai Saraswati (1858-1922) - whose father 
had educated her in Sanskrit learning, 
which had been forbidden to women in 
most circles - blamed brahmanical Hin- 
duism for its mistreatment of women, 
especially child widows. Although this led 
to several liberalising laws, progress was 
slow. The British were afraid to inflame 
the sensitivities of Hindus after the revolt 
of 1857. 

During the rise of India’s independence 
movement, however, the Women’s Indian 
Association began to consolidate legal 
reforms and introduce new legislation by 
lobbying both the government and poli- 
tical parties for changes. They educated 
women about the need for these, com- 
mented on bills and demanded the right 
to vote (with support from the British 
suffragette movement). They won the vote 
first at the regional level. In 1927, the All 
India Women’s Conference (AIWC) was 
founded to further goals of the women’s 
movement such as attaining national 
female suffrage, reforming personal law 
and securing guarantees of sexual equal- 
ity in any future constitution. Many 
women, including Hindu women, joined 
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Mahatma Gandhi’s struggle for national 
liberation. Approximately 17,000 of the 
80,000 who were arrested during the salt 
march in 1930, for instance were women. 
They picketed and demonstrated. Women 
of many religious communities worked 
together on common problems such as 
the right to inheritance, fair divorce and 
remarriage. Women’s organisations such 
as the AIWC, the Women’s Indian Asso- 
ciation, and the National Council of 
Women prepared for independence by 
drafting an Indian Women’s Charter of 
Rights and Duties. This document inclu- 
ded calls for sexual equality before the 
law in connection with voting, access to 
education, health services, pay, social 
insurance and so forth. As Independence 
approached, solidarity between Hindu 
and Muslim women became more diffi- 
cult; tensions between the two commu- 
nities in general led to violence at the time 
of partition. 

Since independence in 1947, the Con- 
stitution has enshrined several rights for 
women. It prohibits discrimination on the 
basis of sex, for instance, with reference 
to social, political and economic acts 
(III: 1 5; IV:39). It allows the government 
to use affirmative action as a way of 
improving their status. And it provides 
directions to ensure that women can earn 
adequate livelihoods with ‘equal pay for 
equal work’. The Hindu Marriage Act 
1955 and the Hindu Succession Act 1956 
have made polygamy illegal, raised the 
age of marriage once more and allowed 
women to petition for restitution of con- 
jugal rights, judicial separation and 
divorce. Women’s studies scholars have 
recently exposed the links of this women’s 
movement with imperialism, women’s 
subordination and Gandhi’s traditional 
views on women (that they should main- 
tain the roles of wife and mother), but 
they acknowledge the enormous changes 
that have occurred since the British Raj. 
In its next phase, this movement turned 
into second-wave feminism. 
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WOMEN’S RITES 

Some women’s ritual roles are based on 
descriptions in Sanskrit scriptures such 
as the Samhitas, Grhyasiitras, Dharmasu- 
tras, Dharmasastras and interpretations by 
schools such as Mlmamsa and Vedanta. 
Others are based on the Sanskrit Agamas , 
which are especially important for temple 
worship. But caste, local customs and oral 
traditions, too, inform women’s rituals. 
Rituals are marked by gender in various 
ways. Men and women might have com- 
pletely different rituals; they might per- 
form the same ritual differently; or they 
might perform it in the same way but 
understand it differently. 

Vedic ritual has been particularly 
important for the elite, especially brah- 
mana men. Although women had a ritual 
role complementary to that of their hus- 
bands in the Vedic period (1200-800 bce), 
their role was gradually marginalised due 
to the specialisation of ritual knowledge. 
This led to brahmana male priests as 
officiants rather than male and female 
householders, the bifurcation of ritual 
venues into home and public altars (with 
men dominating the latter). It led also to 
the distinction between grhya and srauta 
rituals and the development of ‘boarding 
schools’ for Sanskrit-based education 
(including Vedic rituals) for elite boys, 
which left elite girls speaking vernaculars 
and performing mainly domestic rituals, 
which required only rudimentary Vedic 
knowledge. 

Despite these historic changes, women 
were still required to give rituals power 
and efficacy - even the great, public 
(srauta) rituals that many brahmana 
priests performed. Women were involved, 
moreover, in many of the Vedic rituals 
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called samskaras, rituals that mark the 
stages of life through purification and by 
defining the goals to be achieved. Because 
most women lost Vedic knowledge and 
ritual expertise, many authorities said that 
they were not eligible for the rite of 
passage that initiated them into Vedic 
learning (upanayana) and the stage of 
student life (brahmacarya) ( Manusmrti 
2.67). That said, there were exceptions. 

The most important samskara for 
women was the wedding, which began 
both marriage (vivaha) and the house- 
holder stage of life (garhasthya). Common 
elements of the ritual included going 
round the sacred fire (parinayana), also 
described as taking seven steps around 
the fire (saptapadl), and the groom taking 
his wife's hand (panigrahana). Other 
important samskaras for women included 
ones to promote conception, to have a 
son and to mark key stages in the devel- 
opment of both foetus and child. 

Some authors referred to women’s con- 
tinuing performance of Vedic domestic 
rituals. Part of strldharma was for a wife 
to help her husband in rituals, which is 
why some authors called wives sahadhar- 
macarl, dharmacarini, dharmaghagninl or 
pativratabhaginl. Other authors referred 
to women performing domestic rites if 
their husbands or other male elders were 
away. Or they described precisely how 
women performed the vaisvadeva ritual. 
These references challenge the theory of 
women’s marginalisation in Vedic rituals. 
The Mlmamsika school, which specialised 
in Vedic ritual, made this refutation a 
cause celebre. Jaimini (c. second century 
ce) and Sahara (c. fifth or sixth century 
ce) refuted two conservative arguments: 
only men were eligible to perform the 
rites, because masculine forms were in the 
injunctions; and only men were eligible, 
because only they owned property and 
could therefore finance rites. (See Jaimi- 
niyasutras 6. 1.6-8; 6.1.13; 6.1.16 and 
Sahara’s commentary.) Orthodox brah- 
manical communities such as the Sri 


Vaisnavas continued to support women’s 
participation in Vedic rituals and Vedic 
learning, although the participation of 
women probably remained rare. Other 
communities marginalised the importance 
of Vedic rituals altogether except for the 
important samskaras. 

Vratas (vows), a class of ritual in the San- 
skrit religious tradition, became the 
domain of married women (although the 
Dharmasastras describe them as a class of 
ritual for men, too) partly because women 
could perform them at home and without 
priests or expensive items. The core of a 
woman’s vrata consisted of an act of self- 
denial (for instance the denial of food) 
which would create good karma. That 
would enable her to have a son, cure an ill 
husband and so forth. Alternatively, the 
deity would graciously bless her by ful- 
filling the request. Performing these vows 
made someone an ideal wife (pativrata). 
Because vratas created power, women 
were supposed to have the permission of 
their husbands to perform them (Man- 
usmrti 5.155), although anthropological 
accounts say that mothers-in-law often 
gave permission, but were not supposed 
to use this power for personal desires. 
Texts classify vratas as kamya-karma 
(action for the fulfilment of desire), but 
ethnographies show that women often 
understood them as the higher status 
nitya-karmas (constant and necessary 
acts), which they performed for their own 
confidence, well-being and spiritual wel- 
fare as well. 

As modern anthropological accounts 
document, there are many other women’s 
rituals (strl-acara) a subdivision of loka- 
cara. They may be performed alongside 
scriptural ones or in other contexts alto- 
gether. In Bengal, for instance, women 
gather for a feast to tell jokes and stories 
on the final day of a woman’s unmarried 
life. In Gujarat, women celebrate a ritual 
that begins in the seventh month of preg- 
nancy to avoid the danger of miscarriage. 
They set up a domestic shrine to the 
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goddess and invite unmarried girls, or 
married women who have had children, to 
pray and sing. During the Navaratri fes- 
tival, women invite the goddess into their 
homes to request protection and help 
(often through a possessed female devo- 
tee); they accompany the ritual with song. 
Rituals that celebrate a girl’s onset of 
menstruation are common in some com- 
munities. In Tamil Nadu women isolate 
the girl, give her a ritual bath accom- 
panied by songs to call forth LaksmI or 
some other goddess-wife and offer auspi- 
cious substances; in pre-modern times, 
child marriage then occurred. Women 
have special roles in death rituals as well. 
In Rajasthan, for example, they sing 
throughout the night to welcome the 
spirits who protect the household. These 
rituals express women’s confidence in 
their womanhood, contribute to their 
perception of women’s power and create 
solidarity among female members of the 
family. 

Some women’s rituals pertain to the 
change in a woman’s status after the death 
of her husband. In the past, she might 
have chosen self-immolation (sati). 
According to the admittedly idealised 
description in the Satidaha, she calmly 
ordered the preliminaries, donned her 
bridal sari, benevolently blessed her rela- 
tives (even though they passionately tried 
to dissuade her), prostrated herself before 
her elders, requested their blessings 
(which they gave and prostrated them- 
selves before her), led a procession to the 
cremation ground, did anjali to the 
crowd, climbed the ladder, sat on the 
pyre, tenderly placed her husband’s head 
on her lap (or reclined with him) and 
maintained composure as she burnt. But 
she might have chosen widowhood 
instead of self-immolation. The rituals of 
widowhood were performed mainly by 
women, not brahmana priests. Before a 
symbol of her husband, a woman 
removed her auspicious symbols such as 
her bangles, wedding chains, other jewels, 


the mark on her forehead (bindi, bottu) 
and all her hair. Then they made her wear 
a plain white sari. 
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WOODROFFE, JOHN 
( 1865 - 1936 ) 

British judge and gentleman scholar. Born 
in Calcutta, Woodroffe was educated in 
Britain at a Catholic public school and 
Oxford. He joined the Calcutta bar in 
1890 and was appointed to the bench in 
1904. Knighted in 1915, after retirement 
from the High Court in 1922 he taught 
Indian Law at Oxford from 1923 until 
1930. Around 1906 Woodroffe took initia- 
tion from a brahmana tantric guru and 
sakta, Sivacandra Vidyarnava, and he may 
also have subsequently have taken initiation 
from a bhairavl (female tantric), Jayakali 
Devi. Sometime before 1912 Woodroffe 
began to study Tantric texts with a fellow 
disciple of Sivacandra, Atal Bihari Ghose 
(1864-1936), continuing to study with 
Ghose and others after the guru’s death in 
1914. From 1915 he began to lecture and 
to publish on Tantra, and to defend Hin- 
duism and, in particular, Tantra against the 
attacks of both Western and Indian critics. 
Woodroffe sponsored the publication of a 
series of Sanskrit editions and English 
translations of Tantric texts, many of which 
appeared, together with other works on 
Tantra, under the name of Arthur Avalon. 
The first to appear, under the title The Great 
Liberation, was a translation of a modern 
Tantric work, the Mahanirvdnatantra, which 
like other works of Woodroffe/Avalon 
presented a sanitised form of Tantra, in 
which the elements of Tantric ritual most 
objectionable to both non-tantric Hindus 
and European scholars were interpreted 
in an idealised or purely symbolic manner. 
Despite the use of the pseudonym, from 
the time of their publication Woodroffe was 
known to be associated with the Avalon 
works, and they have often been attributed 
to him and, after his death, republished 
under his name. Woodroffe’s biographer, 
Kathleen Taylor (2001), has shown that 
the knowledge of Tantra in the Avalon 
works is substantially that of Atal Bihari 
Ghose and concludes that the figure of 
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Avalon is best understood as a symbiosis of 
Ghose's learning and Woodroffe’s capacity 
to present it to a European public. Other 
works presenting a similar view of Tantra, 
such as Shakti and Shakta (1918) and The 
World as Power (1922-23), are less ambigu- 
ously Woodroffe's own, although still reli- 
ant on the (acknowledged) scholarship of 
Ghose and other Indian collaborators. 

See also : Brahmana; Guru; Hinduism, history 
of scholarship; Saktism; Tantras; Tantrism 
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YAJNA 

Yajna, sacrifice, has been understood as 
pre-eminent in the maintenance of cosmic 
order (rta) by many Hindus. Within Vedic 
religion, yajna was understood as an act 
with inherent power rather than an act of 
devotion, power over both the devas 
(deities), and the natural phenomena that 
they represent. The yajna requires four 
key elements: sacrificial matter (dravya), 
the act of giving the sacrificed object 
(tyaga), the target of the sacrifice (devata) 
and an effective word that enables success 
(mantra). The cosmic significance of the 
act of sacrifice is clearly seen in the Purusa 
Sukta of the Rgveda, where the devas 
create the physical universe and, more 
importantly, the social order of Hinduism 
(the varna system) from the body of the 
sacrificed Primal Man (purusa). 

Early Vedic understanding of the sacri- 
fice was primarily as a way of harnessing 
the power of natural phenomena, for the 
benefit of the sacrificer or to mark the 
passing of time, and rites of passage 
(samskaras). Devas of special concern to 
the worshipper were invited to attend the 


rite (and may indeed have been seen as 
present by the participants intoxicated 
with soma) and offerings were placed in 
the fire and conveyed to the other gods by 
Agni. These divine guests were honoured 
with food, gifts and hymns of praise reci- 
ted by a poet priest. A typical sacrificial 
hymn contains an invocation in a tone of 
friendliness, fear or reverence (depending 
on the nature of the deva), praise of the 
great qualities or actions of the god and a 
request, either implicit or direct, that the 
god do something for the benefit of the 
sacrificer. 

As only the gods could bring prosper- 
ity, long life, health, etc., priests were the 
agents whose skill induced the gods to 
part with these gifts. The sacrifice itself 
was carried out by the priests placing the 
correct gifts (those identified as contain- 
ing ‘sacrificial substance', medha) into the 
fire. The actual articles sacrificed could 
often be extremely expensive; in the ear- 
liest Vedic times human sacrifice (pur- 
usamedha) might be performed, or the 
sacrifice of a horse (asvamedha) or, as 
stated in the Aitareya Brdhmana (2.18), a 
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goat. This section of the text refers to the 
‘movement’ of medha from one creature 
to another, from man to horse, to ox, to 
goat, concluding with the instruction that 
the goat is the most suitable sacrificial 
victim. 

However, by the end of the Vedic 
period the gifts offered in sacrifice had 
been standardised as grains, fruit, ghee 
and milk, which were seen as containing 
sufficient medha. The idea of substitution 
has always existed, so that monetary 
equivalents of cows and horses, or in later 
bhakti cults, the recitation of nama japa 
(repeating the divine name) or a puja 
directed to a murti could be offered 
instead. 

Eventually the sacrifice began to be 
viewed as a power in its own right. Cen- 
turies of brahmanical concentration on 
the sacrificial ritual brought about a 
changing view of reality, where the sacri- 
fice was understood not merely as a way 
of getting favours from the devas, but as 
the primary support of the cosmic order 
and the universe itself. This led to a sub- 
stantial shift in the social importance of 
the brahmanas, as those individuals who 
possessed the mantras which empowered 
the sacrifice were effectively viewed as 
being essential to the support of the 
cosmos. Such a view is clearly developed 
in the Manusmrti (1.98-101). 

As more attention was put on the 
sacrificial ritual, particularly the divinised 
elements of the fire sacrifice, Agni, fire 
itself and the god of fire, Brhaspati, lord 
of prayer and the divine cultic priest, and 
Soma, the libation, attracted greater 
attention. The role of Agni in particular 
changed a great deal. As the recipient of 
all the gifts offered to the devas, Agni had 
long been identified with them. Such a 
view is made clear in the Rgveda (2. 1.3, 4, 6; 
5.3.11). Agni was also understood as 
having three characters, for his existence 
in heaven, on earth and in the waters. 
These three natures were reflected in the 
three fire pits used in the performance of 


yajna: the Garhapatya fire was used to 
prepare food for the sacrifice, the Ahava- 
niya was the fire used to actually place 
the offerings, and the Daksina was used 
for both warding off hostile spirits and 
receiving offerings for departed ancestors 
(pitrs). As the food prepared on the fire 
of earth is offered on the fire of heaven, 
Agni thus links humanity, not only with 
heaven, but with the departed ancestors. 
Agni is thus the unifying power of the 
cosmos. 

The Vedic hymns came to be under- 
stood as formulations of the truth in 
sound. Such ritual formulations are called 
mantras. Great importance was given to 
speech and mantras, as this was the means 
by which the basic correspondences and 
identities of the sacrifice were set out. 
Thus, when saying, ‘You, O Agni, are 
Indra,' the brahmana is identifying the 
subject of the sacrificial rite in a way that 
confirms that identity. 

This understanding of Vedic sacrifice 
underwent a substantial alteration in the 
philosophy of the Upanisads, which 
understood the sacrifice as being inter- 
nalised within the individual practitioner. 
This begins through a development that 
encouraged the understanding of the 
devas as being identified with aspects of 
the human body (such as the Brhadar- 
anyaka Upanisad 3. 1.3-6), which expli- 
citly connects the mouth with Agni. The 
emphasis in many of the Upanisads 
upon building up tapas (spiritual heat) 
within the practitioner is frequently seen 
as an internalisation of the fire of the 
yajna that maintains the cosmos. This is 
further developed, particularly, in the 
Garbha Upanisad , which lists in detail the 
correspondences between the inner and 
outer rite. 

Another significant understanding of 
sacrifice is that the dharmic actions that 
are required of a grhastha (householder) 
are referred to as ‘yajnas’, although only 
two retain the explicit sacrificial aspects 
associated with the Yajna. 
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Sacrifices involving animals do still 
continue in some Hindu traditions, 
though more large-scale animal sacrifices 
are encountering a great deal of criticism 
from animal rights protestors. The 
sacrifice of goats to Kali continues at the 
Kalighat Temple in Calcutta and at 
particular Nepalese festivals. Numerous 
village traditions, particularly amongst 
lower-caste Hindus, emphasise the impor- 
tance of blood sacrifices to local god- 
desses, such as Mariamma or Sltala. 
This is not to say that animal sacrifice is 
normative, as in fact the vast majority of 
pujas involve the offering of other things 
(ghee, grains, curd, flowers), but it is cer- 
tainly still a part of vernacular Hindu 
practice. 

See also : Agni; Bhakti (as path); Bhakti 
Movement; Blood sacrifice; Brahmana; 
Brahmanism; Brhaspati; Dharma; 
Dharmasastras; Deities; Garhasthya; Image 
worship; Kali and Candl; Mantra; Nepal, 
Hindus in; Popular and vernacular tradi- 
tions; Pitrs; Purusa; Puja; Sacred animals; 
Samhita; Samskara; Soma; Tapas; Upani- 
sads; Utsava; Varna; Vedic Pantheon; 
Vedism 

Ian Jamison 

Further reading 

Fuller, C.J. 1992. The Camphor Flame. Popular 
Hinduism and Society in India. Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press. 

Klostermaier, K. 1994. A Survey of Hinduism. 
Albany, NY: State University of New York 
Press. 

Sharma, R. Shriday. 1989. ‘The Spirituality of 
the Vedic Sacrifice’. In Sivararaman Krisna, 
ed., Hindu Spirituality 1: 29 — 40. 

YAJNAVALKYA 

A major figure in the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad, the sage Yajnavalkya is the 
disciple of Sanatkumara. GargI, the first 
female Indian philosopher that we know 
of, is found in dispute with him over 


the nature of reality. Yajnavalkya is 
engaged in dialogues concerning the 
relationship between atman, brahman 
and the world. 

It is Yajnavalkya who is asked how 
many gods exist. He reduces his original 
answer, straight from the Vedic text, in 
which there are 333 million, by stages 
down to one, the unutterable and 
nameless Brahman. Yajnavalkya is per- 
ceived as supporting a non-dualistic 
philosophy in regard to reality and 
being, and is drawn upon for inspiration 
by the followers of Advaita Vedanta. 

See also-. Atman; Brahman; GargI; Upa- 
nisads; Vedanta 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Mani, Vettam. 1993. Puranic Encyclopaedia. 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

YAJNOPAVITA 

See: Upanayana 

YAJURVEDA 

See. Samhita 

YAKS AS 

A term of indeterminate derivation, 
yaksa is used in the Veda as an adjec- 
tive or epithet for such high gods as Varuna 
and Agni; a numinous divinity; and the 
indwelling spirit or soul. Most later sour- 
ces identify Yaksas as devas or devatas, 
not in the sense of the ‘high gods’ of 
Hinduism, but rather as the multiple 
tutelary deities of the Hindu, Buddhist 
and Jain South Asian landscape. Closely 
identified with trees in their iconography 
and mythology, Yaksas and Yaksinls have 
often been identified as the ‘Dryads’ of 
South Asian traditions. Sculpted images of 
Yaksas and Yaksinls abound in South 
Asian iconography, covering the walls of 
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medieval Hindu and Jain temples and 
ancient Buddhist stupa complexes. 

With the rise of the gods of classical 
Hinduism in the epic and Puranic litera- 
ture, the Yaksas became increasingly 
reduced to mere tree or fertility spirits. 
However, many of the features of Hindu 
devotionalism have their origins in the 
Yaksa cults, and many of the cults of the 
local deities of present-day popular/ver- 
nacular traditions conform to the 
ancient Yaksa-type. The standard Yaksa 
worship shrine (caitya), a slab sur- 
mounted by a stone or phallic emblem, 
placed beneath a tree and enclosed with a 
surrounding wall, is the prototype of the 
Hindu temple as well as of the early 
iconography of the Siva lihga. The ico- 
nography of male Yaksas, with their 
animal heads, great bellies and massive 
bodies, anticipates that of Ganesa; while 
that of the lithe, seductive Yaksinls flows 
directly into the imagery of the Yoginls 
of Hindu Tantra. Veneration of the 
Yaksas, which traditionally included blood 
sacrifice but also offerings of flowers, was 
the precursor of the bhakti-style worship 
of the high gods of classical Hinduism, 
which it pre-dated by several centuries. 

See also: Agni; Bhakti; Blood sacrifice; 
Buddhism, relationship with Hinduism; 
Ganesa; Itihasa; Jainism, relationship with 
Hinduism; Mahabharata; Popular and ver- 
nacular traditions; Puranas; Ramayana; 
Siva; Tantras; Varuna; Veda 

David Gordon White 

Further reading 

Coomaraswamy, A.K. 1993 [1928-31], Yaksas: 

Essays in the Water Cosmology, ed. Paul 

Schroeder. Delhi: Oxford University Press. 
Misra, R.N. 1981. Yaksa Cult and Iconography. 

New Delhi: Munshiram. 


YAMA 

‘Twin. The first mortal to die; the Vedic 
ruler of the dead and judge of the depar- 


ted. Yama and Manu (‘man’, ‘mind’) are 
sons of the solar figure Vivasvat and the 
enigmatic Saranyu. In the Asya Vamlya 
hymn {Rgveda 1.164.46), Yama is identi- 
fied as both Agni and Matarisvan. Yama 
and his twin sister YamI are considered 
the parents of humanity, but in their 
dialogue in the Rgveda (10.10), Yama 
rejects his sister’s amorous advances. 
Yama’s original twin is Manu, the two 
together being an instance of the Asvins - 
with Manu/Indra embodying living 
humanity; Yama/Agni, the chthonian 
expression of humankind. In Epic and 
later times, Yama has become the ruler/ 
protector of the south. 

See also : Agni; Asvins; Indra; Vedic Pan- 
theon; Vedism 

Michael York 

YAMUNA (GODDESS) 

Clothed in blue and riding her vehicle 
the tortoise, Yamuna is the goddess 
associated with the river of the same 
name, also pronounced ‘Jumna’. From 
its source in the Himalayas at Yamuno- 
trl, the Yamuna runs through Delhi to 
the Braj country of Mathura and 
Vrndavana, where it is the setting of 
many events in the childhood and ado- 
lescence of the deity Krsna, as narrated 
in the Bhdgavata Purana. According to 
the Rgveda, the goddess Yamuna is also 
known as YamI, whose incestuous over- 
ture was rejected by her twin brother 
Yama, master of the netherworld. The 
sibling relationship of YamI and Yama 
is celebrated on the occasion of Bhal 
Duj, or Yama Dvitlya, the last day of 
the Dlvall celebrations (Karttika, sukla 
paksa 2), when brothers may be served 
food and venerated by their sisters, who 
in turn receive a fraternally bestowed 
gift. 

See also: Dlvall; Himalayas; Mathura; 
Puranas; Samhita; Vrndavana; Yama 

Andrea Marion Pinkney 
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Further reading 

Hawley, J.S. and D.M. Wulff. 1996. Devi: 
Goddesses of India. Berkeley, CA: University 
of California Press. 

YAMUNA (RIVER) 

The river Yamuna is one of the three holiest 
rivers of India, along with the Ganges and 
Sarasvatl. The Yamuna rises in the Hima- 
layas and joins the Ganges at Allahabad. 
The river runs through Mathura and 
Vrndavana and has many associations with 
Krsna and his brother Balarama. The river 
is also deified as the goddess Yamuna, 
alternatively known as Yaml. Praise for 
the Yamuna as both river and goddess is 
found in the Yamunastakam of the Vais- 
nava theologian Vallabha, but in the pre- 
sent era the actual river is very polluted. 
Consequently, the Yamuna is the focus 
of campaigns by environmentalists and 
devotees, many of whom find a precedent 
for ecological action in the story of Krsna 
subduing the poisonous water serpent 
Kaliya who was fouling the Yamuna. 

See also-. Balarama; Ganga; Himalayas; 
Krsna; Mathura; Sacred geography; Vais- 
navism; Vallabha; Vrndavana; Yamuna 

Denise Cush and Catherine Robinson 

Further reading 

Chappie, C.K. and M.E. Tucker (eds). 2000. Hin- 
duism and Ecology: The Intersection of 

Earth. Sky and Water. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press. 

Nelson, L.E. (ed.). 1998. Purifying the Earthly 
Body of God: Religion and Ecology in Hindu 
India. Albany, NY: State University of New 
York Press. 

Prime, R. 1992. Hinduism and Ecology: Seeds 
of Truth. London: Cassell. 

YAMUNA (VEDANTIC 
THEOLOGIAN) 

Yamuna (Yamunacarya) is traditionally 
regarded as the grandson and successor of 


Nathamuni, reputedly the first in the line of 
Sri Vaisnava teachers, who is credited with 
editing the hymns of the Alvars. Yamuna 
championed bhakti as a path to the divine, 
and sought to reconcile Vaisnava and 
Vedantic thought. In many respects, Yamu- 
na’s theology anticipates that of Ramanuja, 
whom tradition has seen as his disciple. For 
example, Yamuna’s understanding of the 
world as the body of the divine is the basis 
of Ramanuja’s soul-body analogy for the 
relationship between God and creation. 

See also : Alvars; Bhakti (as path); Rama- 
nuja; Vaisnavas, Sri; Vaisnavism; Vedanta; 
Visistadvaita 

Denise Cush and Catherine Robinson 

Further reading 

Brockington, J.L. 1981. The Sacred Thread: 
Hinduism in its Continuity and Diversity. 
Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press. 
Radhakrishnan, S. 1929. Indian Philosophy, 
vol. 2. London and New York: George 
Allen & Unwin/Humanities Press. 


YANTRA 

Yantra is a Sanskrit term meaning a device 
or instrument, especially a harness or other 
support mechanism, being derived from the 
verbal root \[ yam, meaning ‘to control or 
harness’. In its technical sense, yantra refers 
to a geometric diagram which is used to 
‘harness’ power, either as an aid to medita- 
tion or as a focus for ritual activity, or, 
alternatively, is worn on the body as a 
charm or talisman, used for protection and/ 
or the acquisition of particular powers. 

The use of yantras is associated with the 
practice of Tantra. Theoretically, each yantra 
is uniquely associated with a particular 
power or ritual aim and also possesses a 
corresponding mantra that may be recited 
in ritual or meditative contexts. Often a 
yantra is further associated or identified 
with a particular deity. Most philosophical 
elaborations of Tantra describe the cosmos 
as comprising an infinite array of sentient 
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powers or energies (sakti), to be mastered 
by the adept through ritual subjugation or 
worshipful propitiation. Each of these 
energies has three aspects: its visual form 
(yantra), its sound form (mantra) and its 
‘personality’ or god-form (devata). Yantra 
is thus thought to be an essential component 
in the mastery of cosmic energies that com- 
prises Tantric praxis. 

The medium on which a yantra is 
drawn is either paper or metal, and the 
medium used is sometimes said to deter- 
mine the relative effectiveness of the yantra - 
in this, the rarer, precious metals such as 
gold and silver are generally considered to 
be more effective, but for some yantras 
(often with the purpose of mastering the 
baser powers of black magic such as kill- 
ing or invoking ruin on an enemy) a baser 
medium such as iron is prescribed. Less 
permanent materials are also used in 
some ritual contexts, such as the inscrib- 
ing of a yantra in sand or with certain 
powders - these are most often formally 
dispersed at the conclusion of the ritual. 

Certain geometric yantras, usually those 
which are circular in form and symme- 
trical, are also known as mandalas, and, 
further, are considered to be representa- 
tions of the cosmos in its entirety, as well 
as of the cosmogonic process. Perhaps the 
paradigmatic yantra of this kind is the 
well-known Srlyantra (also known as the 
Srlcakra). Popularised by the lineages of 
the Srlvidya school of Tantra, the Srlyan- 
tra is considered to represent the cosmic 
form of the goddess Tripurasundarl, 
whom the Srlvidya holds to be supreme. 

There also exist numerological yantras, 
and these might be thought to comprise a 
separate category. These generally are 
inscribed in the form of ‘magic squares’; 
that is, numbers arranged in grid form (3 
x 3, 4 x 4 or larger), wherein the sum of 
each row and column is a constant. This 
type of yantra emerges from the tradi- 
tions of jyotisa (astrology), wherein the 
numbers are associated with planetary 
energies. The use of these numerological 


yantras is almost exclusively talismanic - 
that is, they are worn on the body for 
protection and health - as opposed to 
being used for ritual worship or medita- 
tion. 

See also: Jyotisa; Mantra; Sakti; Tantrism 

Travis L. Smith 

Further reading 

Khanna, M. 1981. Yantra: The Tantric Symbol 
of Cosmic Unity. London: Thames and 
Hudson. 

Subramanian, V.K. 2001. Saundaryalaharl of 
Sahkaracarya. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

YASKA 

A reputable grammarian and sage, a pre- 
decessor of Panini, who is mentioned in the 
Mahabhdrata. Yaska’s dates are uncertain, 
ranging from 700 to 500 bce, but he remains 
the oldest known author of the Nirukta, 
commentaries that consist of explanations 
or etymological interpretations of difficult 
words in the Vedic hymns. It is believed 
that Yaska and Sayana saved the Indian 
people from the plight of losing the ability 
to read the Vedas as they had become 
unintelligible due to transformations in 
language and grammar, even to scholars. 
The Nirukta is in three parts: Naigh- 
antuka , a collection of synonymous words; 
the Naigama, a collection of words pecu- 
liar to the Vedas, and the Daivata, words 
relating to deities and sacrifices; all of these 
are followed by Yaska’s commentary, in 
which he explains the meanings of words 
and provides Vedic passages as illustra- 
tion. 

See also: Mahdhhdmta; Panini; Samhita; 
Sayana 

Ron Geaves 

Further reading 

Mani, Vettam. 1993. Puranic Encyclopaedia. 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 
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YASODA 

According to the Harivamsa, Yasoda 
becomes the foster mother of Krsna due 
to a secret exchange of babies shortly 
after Krsna is born. Unaware of the 
exchange, Yasoda regards Krsna as her 
biological son without knowing he is 
God, and therefore feels intense maternal 
love that holds profound theological sig- 
nificance: through attachment to the mis- 
chievous and adorable Krsna, Yasoda is 
liberated from samsara and enjoys an 
extremely intimate relationship with God. 
Though she occasionally suspects that 
Krsna may be Visnu in disguise, Krsna 
gracefully deludes her with his divine 
maya and thereby enables her to adore 
him as her human son. Due to such inti- 
macy and its soteriological value as 
elaborated in the Tenth Book of the Bhd- 
gavata Purana, Yasoda is considered a 
paradigmatic devotee by Vaisnava theolo- 
gians and poets, whose devotional prac- 
tices involve assuming her maternal role 
in order to cultivate a similar salvific 
affection for Lord Krsna. 

See also'. Harivamsa; Krsna; Maya; Pur- 
anas; Samsara; Vaisnavism; Visnu 

Tracy Coleman 

Further reading 

Bryant, Edwin F. (trans.). 2003. Krishna: The 
Beautiful Legend of God. SrTmad Bhagavata 
Purana. Book X. London: Penguin Books. 

YELLAMA 

South Indian mythology connects the 
goddess Yellama with Mariamma and 
Renuka. Although Renuka appears as the 
wife of a sage, Jamadagni, in the Puranas, 
local goddess mythology reinterprets the 
story. Renuka is beheaded by her son 
Parasurama (an avatara of Visnu) at the 
behest of his father because he suspects 
his wife’s infidelity. As Renuka runs from 
her son she falls into the arms of an 


untouchable woman. Unfortunately, 
Parasurama beheads both women. In the 
confusion, as the two women are resur- 
rected the untouchable woman’s head 
ends up on the pure body of the brah- 
mana woman. This then becomes the 
goddess Yellama, while the pure head on 
the untouchable body becomes Mariamma. 
There are many variations of this myth. 

Yellama’s most important temple, a 
popular place of pilgrimage is near the 
town of Saundatti in northern Karnataka, 
where her mythology ties her to this 
location. Here, Yellama is loosely identi- 
fied with Parvatl, the wife of Siva. 
Although she may have connections with 
pan-Indian deities, her worship is local in 
character as devotees approach her for 
her help with various problems 

See also : Avatara; Dalits; Mandir; Mar- 
iamma; Parvatl; Puranas; Tirthayatra; 
Varna; Visnu 

Lynn Foulston 

Further reading 

Bradford, Nicholas J. 1983. ‘Transgenderism 
and the Cult of Yellamma: Heat, Sex and 
Sickness in South Indian Ritual’. Journal of 
Anthropological Research 39.3: 307-22. 
Foulston, Lynn. 2002. At the Feet of the God- 
dess: The Divine Feminine in Local Hindu 
Religion. Brighton and Portland, OR: 
Sussex Academic Press. 


YOGA 

Familiar worldwide for its gentle physical 
exercises to promote comfortable, stable 
posture, Yoga is a comprehensive system 
of purifying consciousness in order to 
attain clear experience of one’s self and 
nature. While the term yoga (yuj, ’yoke') 
refers generally to a pan-Indian corpus of 
spiritual techniques, it is the opposite of 
ecstasy (Eliade 1954: 359, 361); rather, it 
aims to establish the self firmly in its own 
nature of silent pure consciousness. The 
wide variety of methods counted as types 
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of Yoga include Bhakti, Karma, Jnana, 
Mantra, KundalinT, Kriya, Laya, Raja 
and Hatha, to name a few. Its early his- 
tory is speculatively traced to Central 
Asian shamanism, the postures depicted 
on Harrapan seals and the Vedic hymns 
(Feuerstein 1989: 95-114), and more con- 
vincingly to doctrines in ancient Upani- 
sads. The earliest known references to 
Yoga as a means of self-realisation, how- 
ever, are in Katha Upanisad 2.12 and Sve- 
tdsvatara Upanisad 6.13 (400-200 bce), 
the latter of which mentions Yoga along 
with Samkhya as a means to liberation. 
Carakasamhita, the Moksadharma Parvan 
(12.168-320) and Bhagavadgita in the 
Mahabhdrata, and Asvaghosa’s Bud- 
dhacarita present early and less systema- 
tised versions of Samkhya and Yoga 
doctrines. The classical systematic for- 
mulation of Yoga occurs in Patanjali's 
Yogasutra, which borrows significantly 
from Buddhist and Jain sources and pri- 
marily shares the dualist ontology of 
Prakrti and Purusa with classical 
Samkhya as presented in Isvarakrsna’s 
Sdmkhyakdrikas. 

Classical Yoga 

A discriminating person recognises that 
all experience is suffering ( Yogasutra 
2.15). Future suffering, however, is avoid- 
able ( Yogasutra 2.16). Its cause is the 
conjunction between the silent witnessing 
self (Purusa) and the object of experience, 
nature (Prakrti) ( Yogasutra 2.17), through 
which the self assumes ownership of the 
components of nature that make up the 
individual personality and body ( Yogasu- 
tra 2.23) because of ignorance ( Yogasutra 

2.24) . In the absence of ignorance, the 
conjunction is destroyed and the self 
becomes isolated in Kaivalya (Yogasutra 

2.25) . The direct means to the destruction 
of ignorance is unwavering knowledge of 
the distinction between the self and 
nature (Yogasutra 2.26). Practice of the 
eight limbs of yoga (Astahga Yoga) brings 


about the destruction of impurity and the 
radiance of knowledge ( Yogasutra 2.28). 

The state of ignorance 

The self reflects (‘re-sees’, anu-pasya) all 
the cognitions that occur as fluctuations 
in consciousness (Yogasutras 1.4, 2.20), 
including feeling, sense experience, correct 
knowledge, error, verbal conception, ima- 
gination, sleep and memory (Yogasutra 
1.5-11). The afflictions - ignorance (the 
fundamental affliction that promotes the 
others), erroneous identification of the 
self with aspects of nature, attachment, 
aversion and the desire to continue to 
exist ( Yogasutras 2.3-9) - predispose one 
to act in certain ways, like dispositions in 
Samkhya. Under their influence, one per- 
forms good and bad actions (karma) 
which deposit corresponding impressions 
that bear results in subsequent experience 
of joy and misery, and in determining the 
length of one’s life and one’s next birth 
(Yogasutras 2.12-14). Experience in turn 
deposits impressions that reinforce or 
weaken the afflictions, colour one’s 
memory, shape one’s future habits and 
determine future acts in a continuous 
cycle of action and impression. 

The means of Yoga 

Yogic practices have the two-fold effect of 
weakening afflictions and settling con- 
sciousness (Yogasutra 2.2). Meditation 
(Yogasutra 3.2) weakens active afflictions 
( Yogasutra 2.11). The fluctuations of con- 
sciousness are quieted through long, 
uninterrupted, respectful practice and 
through dispassion for objects experi- 
enced or learnt about (Yogasutras 1. 12- 
lb). Many techniques to clarify con- 
sciousness and remove the obstacles to it 
are enumerated, ranging from cultivating 
friendliness towards the happy, compas- 
sion towards the sad, joy towards virtue 
and disregard towards vice (Yogasutra 
1.33) to meditation on a desired object 
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( Yogasutra 1.39) and surrender to the 
omniscient lord who is free of afflictions 
and karma by reciting om ( Yogasutras 
1.23-29, 2.45). Obstacles that agitate 
awareness include illness, lethargy, doubt, 
carelessness, apathy, incontinence, erro- 
neous views, impatience with progress and 
instability ( Yogasutra 1.30), and these 
generate other side effects ( Yogasutra 
1.31). Focusing on a single object of 
attention also counteracts these obstacles 
( Yogasutra 1.32). 

Focusing on an object may involve the 
admixture of verbal and conceptual cog- 
nitions (Yogasutras 1.41-42). When, due 
to purification of the memory, it is free of 
admixture, the object alone fills the 
awareness without any sense of its dis- 
tinction from the observing consciousness 
in what is called samprajnata samadhi, 
‘focused settled awareness’ ( Yogasutras 
1.43, 3.3). Practising settling the aware- 
ness on ever subtler objects of attention 
leads to a second type of samadhi, ‘settled 
collected awareness’, called asamprajnata 
samadhi, ‘non-cognitive collected aware- 
ness’, in which all fluctuations of con- 
sciousness cease and only residual 
memory traces interrupt it ( Yogasutras 
1.46, 1.18). This experience of the pure 
self in turn cultures dispassion for the 
activity of the three Gunas (Yogasutra 
1.16). When one becomes skilled in 
asamprajnata samadhi on a subtle object, 
clarity of inner consciousness arises that 
bears only true knowledge and concerns 
individual objects rather than the gen- 
eralities derived from inference and verbal 
knowledge (Yogasutras 1.47-49). Its 
memory traces displace those of incorrect 
knowledge (Yogasutra 1.50) and the other 
afflictions (Yogasutra 2.10). Focused set- 
tled awareness on various objects pro- 
duces many special abilities, such as 
knowing the past and future, under- 
standing the speech of all beings, etc. 
(Yogasutras 3.16-52, 4.1). Finally, when 
one becomes filled solely with the knowl- 
edge of the distinction between the self 


and nature, one becomes omnipotent and 
omniscient (Yogasutra 3.49). 

The goal of Yoga 

Yet even the knowledge of the distinction 
between the self and nature is a fluctua- 
tion of consciousness that does not 
belong to the silent witnessing self. When 
it is also quieted, the seed of all faults is 
destroyed, completely silent awareness 
free of any seeds of interruption (nirblja 
samadhi) is achieved in the state of abso- 
lute isolation of the self ( Yogasutras 1.51, 
3.50). Nature, which no longer serves any 
purpose in providing experience to the 
self, recedes into its unmanifest state so 
that a pure equilibrium is reached 
between Prakrti and Purusa (Yogasutras 
3.55, 4.34) in the state of Kaivalya. All 
fluctuations of consciousness cease 
( Yogasutra 1 .2) and the self is established 
in its own nature, silent pure conscious- 
ness (Yogasutra 1.3, 4.34). 

See also: Astanga Yoga; Bhagavadglta; 
Bhakti; Gunas; Hatha Yoga; Indus Valley 
Civilisation; Tsvarakisna; Jiiana (as path); 
Kaivalya; Karma; Kriya Yoga; KundalinI 
Yoga; Laya Yoga; Mahabharata; Mantra; 
Om; Patanjali; Prakrti; Purusa; Raja; 
Samhita; Samkhya; Samkhyakarikas; 
Upanisads; Yogasutras 

Peter M. Scharf 
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YOGA, MODERN 

Introduction 

Yoga in the contemporary world is com- 
monly presented by its exponents as the 
continuation of an unbroken tradition 
dating back several thousand years. 
However, in the light of recent scholar- 
ship, it is clear that many of the forms of 
belief and practice referred to today as 
‘yoga’ represent historically specific phe- 
nomena which cannot be straightfor- 
wardly identified with yoga’s pre-modern 
manifestations. ‘Modern Yoga’ refers to 
the body of theory and practice that 
began to develop in the mid- to late nine- 
teenth century through the contact of 
largely English-educated urban Indians 
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with Western modes of thought and 
expression. Their distinctly modern 
synthesis of Western esoteric philosophy, 
popular psychology, physical training and 
science with indigenous Indian religion 
represents a crucial moment of self-defi- 
nition in the religious, social and intellec- 
tual history of India. One term chosen to 
designate this new and composite credo 
was ‘yoga’. Since then, with the increasing 
commerce of ideas between India and the 
West, Modern Yoga has become an 
important, yet paradoxical, ideological 
export: a symbol of the pristine spiritual 
legacy of India, but one which often seeks 
validation and expression though modern 
Western paradigms. Throughout its short 
history, Modern Yoga has had a close 
relationship with Western esoteric 
thought, and in its more recent stages 
should be understood against the back- 
ground of New Age religion (Hanegraaff 
1998). 

The genesis of Modern Yoga 

Possibly the first textual expression of 
Modern Yoga is Swami Vivekananda’s 
Raja Yoga of 1896. In his youth Viveka- 
nanda (1863-1902) was greatly influenced 
by the Brahmo Samaj leader Keshab 
Chandra Sen (1838-84) and was an active 
member of his organisation. Sen himself 
had formulated a proto-Modern Yoga 
that incorporated significant elements of 
esotericism and ‘spiritual’ Christianity. 
For a time, Sen was an advocate of Uni- 
tarianism, a liberal Protestant denom- 
ination which insists on the common 
foundation of all religions and encourages 
its members in spiritual experimentalism. 
He was also greatly influenced by Amer- 
ican Transcendentalism and sometimes 
used Ralph Waldo Emerson’s writing as 
inspiration for his lectures. The Transcen- 
dentalists, like the Unitarians, favoured 
Romantic introspection in the religious 
life over mediated forms of worship, and 
Sen made this kind of personal, experi- 


ential revelation (which on occasion he 
called ‘the yoga faculty’) a central com- 
ponent of his thinking. 

An account of the genesis of Modern 
Yoga must take into account Viveka- 
nanda’s early involvement with Sen, as 
well as his receptivity to the ideas of the 
esoteric avant-garde of East Coast Amer- 
ica. Following his dramatic debut at the 
Chicago Parliament of Religion in 1893, 
Vivekananda had become the darling of 
the adherents of such esotericism. Raja 
Yoga , written for this religiously liberal 
American audience thirsty for the wisdom 
of the East, is in part a translation of and 
commentary on the Yogasutras of Patan- 
jali (with special emphasis on the ‘astanga 
yoga’ section, 2.28-3.9) and in part a 
practical manual of yoga techniques. The 
book, which has had a formative influ- 
ence on most subsequent expressions of 
Modern Yoga, constantly reiterates the 
proposition that authentic spiritual 
knowledge must rely on practical, empiri- 
cal experience and a cultivated receptivity 
to the influx of divine power. Religious 
faith based on received dogma, Viveka- 
nanda argues, is unscientific and therefore 
worthless. This kind of conviction was 
being lent validity at the time by the 
emergent discipline of empirical psychol- 
ogy, and Vivekananada himself seems to 
have incorporated many of the ideas of 
William James, the father of humanistic 
psychology, directly into his own yoga 
philosophy. Psychology and Modern Yoga 
were born at the same time, and have 
continued to influence each other 
throughout their histories. 

Vivekananda’s work is seminal for most 
subsequent representations of Modern 
Yoga. Those who followed directly in his 
wake tended to emulate his selective 
interpretation of Pataiijali’s canonical 
text, as well as his enthusiasm for Western 
esoteric thought (such as Mesmerism) 
and humanistic psychology. Swami Rama 
Tirtha (1873-1906), who visited America 
in 1903, and Paramhansa Yogananda 
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(1893-1952), who lived in America from 
1920 to 1935, are particularly clear exam- 
ples. Even today, many exponents of 
Modern Yoga demonstrate a clear debt to 
the innovations of Vivekananda, and his 
synthesis laid the foundation for the con- 
temporary association of yoga with the 
New Age movement. 

The Theosophical Society and 
Modern Yoga 

The Theosophical Society, founded by 
Blavatsky and Olcott in 1875, was also 
instrumental in establishing the tone and 
terminology of what would become 
Modern Yoga. The Society generated sig- 
nificant popular interest in ‘Eastern’ 
mystical and occult practices, which 
helped to create a receptive environment 
for ambassadors of Indian wisdom and 
yoga such as Vivekananda. Over and 
above this, however, Blavatsky was wont 
to credit herself and her Society with the 
single-handed revival of what she saw as 
the moribund yoga tradition of India. She 
also on occasion claimed to be the first to 
have introduced it to Europe and Amer- 
ica. While it is true that the Theosophists’ 
influence on Modern Yoga is pervasive, 
they were in actual fact contributing to 
the creation of a syncretic corpus of 
beliefs culled from freemasonry, European 
esotericism and Indian and Egyptian 
arcana, which they sometimes designated 
by the term ‘yoga’. 

Typology of Modern Yoga 

The twentieth century saw a steady rise in 
the popularity of yoga in the West, and a 
radical diversification of the practices and 
beliefs associated with it. Although yoga, 
in its modern sense, has become some- 
thing of a portmanteau term encompass- 
ing many variegated and often disparate 
methods of ‘self-realisation’, psychother- 
apy and physical fitness, some clear pat- 
terns can nonetheless be discerned in its 


growth and development. Figure 2 gives 
an interpretation of the main varieties of 
Modern Yoga found in English-speaking 
milieus worldwide: 

According to De Michelis, after Vive- 
kananda’s initial formulation of 1896s 
Modern Yoga developed into various 
schools, each concerned with the holistic 
development of the mind, body and spirit 
of the individual (‘Modern Psychosomatic 
Yoga’, or MPsY). In the decades follow- 
ing the publication of Raja Yoga, some 
MPsY schools began to lay a marked 
emphasis on the physical aspect of prac- 
tice (i.e. the practice of asana, or posture, 
and pranayama, or the control of the 
breath) while others focused mainly on 
the mental (i.e. concentration and medi- 
tation). As a result two further branches 
emerged: Modern Postural Yoga (MPY) 
and Modern Meditational Yoga (MMY). 
Both valorise practical performance and 
downplay the theoretical component, with 
intellectual scrutiny of doctrinal founda- 
tions rarely featuring prominently. For 
these branches of Modern Yoga, as for 
Vivekananda, it is expected that under- 
standing will come through direct experi- 
ence rather than reflection, reasoning or 
dogma. Practitioners are left to make 
sense of the relationship of the practices 
to their own lives, and to this end often 
call upon the prevailing interpretive 
frameworks of New Age religion. MPY 
and MMY are generally considered to be 
not only compatible but complementary, 
and it is common for Modern Yoga prac- 
titioners to engage in both. Modern 
Denominational Yoga (MDY), by con- 
trast, became more widespread in the 
1960s with the appearance of various 
ideologically sectarian movements incor- 
porating elements of Modern Yoga prac- 
tice. These groups tend to be more 
exclusivist and insular than MPsY 
schools, and to have stable and dogmatic 
belief structures to which members are 
expected to adhere. The authority and 
persona of the guru are likely to be 
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Modern Yoga 

(Vivekananda’s Raja Yoga 1 896) 


/ 


Modern Psychosomatic 

Yoga (MPsY) 

• Focus on practice 
(experiential epistemology) 

• Few normative doctrinal 
restrictions 

• Privatised religion / cultic milieu 

(Relatively pure contemporary types: 
St. Cruz Yoga Institute; 

Kaivalyadhama at Lonavla; 

Sivananda & his disciples; 

Himalayan Institute (Sw Rama)) 


Modern Denominational 

Yoga (MDY) 

• Focus on Neo-guru(s) and on 
school’s own teachings 

• Adherence to school’s own beliefs, 
rules and sources of authority 

• Cultic and / or sectarian, but 
active links with cultic milieu 

(Relatively pure contemporary types: 

Brahma Kumaris; Sahaja Yoga; 

ISKCON; Rajneeshism) 


MODERN 
POSTURAL YOGA 
(MPY) 

• Greater stress on 
physical practices 

(Relatively pure 
contemporary types: 
Iyengar Yoga; 

P. Jois’ ‘Astanga’ Yoga) 


MODERN 

MEDITATIONAL YOGA 
(MMY) 

• Greater stress on 
mental practices 

(Relatively pure 
contemporary types: 

TM; Chinmoy; some 
modern Buddhist groups) 


Figure 2 Typology of Modern Yoga (Vivekananda’s Raja Yoga 1896) 

Source : De Michelis, Elizabeth. 2004. A History of Modern Yoga: Patanjali and Western Esoteri- 
cism. London: Continuum. 


paramount. Such groups have not exerted 
a great influence on the development of 
mainstream Modern Yoga and are not as 
significant in this context as MPY and 
MMY. 

The West, 1900-50 

In the first decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury, gurus and teachers capitalising on 
the impact of Vivekananda expanded the 
range of connotations of the word ‘yoga’ 
to incorporate an eclectic bundle of Wes- 
tern esotericism and occult practices. One 


such import was New Thought, which 
enjoyed an enormous vogue in early dec- 
ades of the century and traces of which 
can already be found in Vivekananda’s 
work. A direct descendant of European 
Mesmerism and a forerunner of certain 
strands of contemporary New Age reli- 
gion, the New Thought movement pro- 
moted the power of positive thinking, 
through which one accesses the divinity 
that dwells immanently in the human 
unconscious. Once attuned to this perso- 
nal stream of indwelling, cosmic energy, 
one is said to acquire full control of one’s 
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material and spiritual destiny. New 
Thought's most successful exponent in the 
context of yoga was ‘Ramacharaka’, in all 
likelihood the pen name of Chicago 
lawyer and editor of the New Thought 
journal, William Walker Atkinson. The 
series of practically-oriented manuals 
and courses that he authored between 
1903 and about 1917 helped to create 
a popular impression of yoga as an 
Eastern form of New Thought combined 
with naturopathy and Romantic nature 
religion. Another figure who drew heavily 
on New Thought was Paramhansa 
Yogananda, who arrived in America in 
1920, just before the enforcement of the 
draconian Asian Exclusion Act, which 
was to bar the entry of Indian immigrants 
to the US until 1965. For the next fifteen 
years, Yogananda enjoyed an almost 
unique position as spokesman for yoga 
in America, and his message, radically 
adapted to his enthusiastic Western 
audience, consolidated the position of 
Modern Yoga as a melting pot of Indie 
lore, esoteric miscellanea and popular 
psychology. 

India, 1900-50 

In the early part of the century, yoga was 
mainly associated with mental procedures 
(‘Modern Meditational Yoga’ in the 
above typology). Although this trend 
continues to this day, from the 1920s 
onwards there was a surge in popularity 
in India of the physical practices of yoga, 
in particular asana (‘Modern Postural 
Yoga’). Figures like Kuvalayananda and 
Yogendra brought biomedical standards 
to bear on hatha yogic techniques, blur- 
ring the line between science and meta- 
physics and contributing to the creation 
of a therapeutics of yoga. T. Krishna- 
macharya and his now world-famous stu- 
dents also played a significant role in the 
development of an international, intensely 
physical neo-hatha yoga. If yoga today is 
virtually synonymous with the practice of 


posture, it is largely due to their influence 
(for example Indra Devi, B.K.S. Iyengar, 
Pattabhi Jois and T.K.V. Desikachar). 
Mention must be made of Swami Shiva- 
nanda and his enormous contribution to 
the promotion and propagation of 
Modern Yoga. The style and content of 
his numerous books have been con- 
sistently emulated by other Modern Yoga 
authors, and his many influential disciples 
(such as Vishnudevananda, Satchidananda 
and Satyananda) have exerted a major 
influence on the theory and practice of 
yoga in India and the West today. The rise 
of postural yoga in India during this 
period is also intimately linked to the 
struggle for independence, which was 
finally won in 1947. In the discourse of 
Indian nationalism (such as that espoused 
in later life by Vivekananda), yoga is 
conceived of as a tool for the spiritual 
and physical regeneration of the people. 
Training programmes would often com- 
bine yogasana practice with other physical 
and martial disciplines, such as wrestling 
exercises and jiu-jitsu. 

From 1950 to the present 

The post-Second World War years saw a 
growth of popular interest in yoga in the 
West and the rise to prominence of sev- 
eral posture-oriented systems. During the 
1950s a proliferation of practical manuals, 
such as those of Indra Devi, promised 
unassailable health through a radically 
secularised and medicalised version of 
yoga. American physical culturists (like 
former Mr America Walt Baptiste) also 
helped to align yoga with Western notions 
of sport and exercise. Mention should be 
made here of the influential work of 
Theos Bernard, whose participant/obser- 
ver account of a hatha yoga sadhana 
(1950) was an important forerunner of the 
encyclopedic guides of Vishnudevananda 
and Iyengar. In the 1960s the rise of 
‘flower power’ brought yoga to the atten- 
tion of a generation of young Americans 
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and Europeans. The wholesale embrace of 
Indian metaphysics and yoga by counter- 
cultural icons (such as the Beatles’ spiri- 
tual romance with the Maharishi Mahesh 
Yogi) reinforced the position of yoga in 
the popular psyche and inspired many to 
join the ‘hippy trail’ to India in pursuit of 
alternative philosophies and lifestyles. 
Paul Brunton’s A Search in Secret India 
(1934) and Yogananda’s Autobiography of 
a Yogi (1946) are among the books that 
have helped to generate a myth of mys- 
tical India and a fascination with the 
practices of yoga. 

Increased media attention brought yoga 
closer to the mainstream, and printed 
primers and television series throughout 
the 1960s and 1970s, such as Richard 
Hittleman’s Yoga for Health (first broad- 
cast in 1961), encouraged many to take 
up yoga in the comfort of their own 
home. The 1970s and 1980s were a period 
of consolidation for Modern Yoga in the 
West, with the establishment and expan- 
sion of a significant number of dedicated 
schools and institutes. The period also 
saw an enduring rapprochement of yoga 
with the burgeoning New Age movement, 
which in many ways represents a new 
manifestation of Modern Yoga’s century- 
old association with currents of esoteri- 
cism. By the mid-1990s yoga had become 
thoroughly acculturated in many urban 
centres in the West. Statistics concerning 
practitioner numbers are infrequent and 
often unreliable, but they all indicate an 
exponential growth in the popularity of 
yoga from the mid-1970s to the present 
day. The 1990s ‘boom’ made yoga into an 
important commercial enterprise, with 
increasing levels of merchandising and 
commodification. The franchising of the 
Bikram system in 2003 and similar devel- 
opments have further reinforced the role 
of big business in yoga (Carrette and 
King 2005). 

See also : Astanga Yoga; Blavatsky, Helena; 
Brahmo Samaj; Desikachar, T.K.V. and 


Viniyoga; Guru; Hatha Yoga; Indra Devi; 
Iyengar, B.K.S. and Iyengar Yoga; Jois, K. 
Pattabhi and Ashtanga Vinyasa Yoga; 
Krishnamacharya, T.; Kuvalayananda, 
Swami and Kaivalyadhama; Maharishi 
Mahesh Yogi; Nationalism; New Religious 
Movement, Hindu role in; Olcott, Henry 
Steel; Pataiijali; Satchidananda, Swami 
and Integral Yoga; Satyananda, Swami and 
the Bihar school of Yoga; Sen, Keshab 
Chandra; Shivananda, Swami; Theosophy 
and the Theosophical Society; Vishnudeva- 
nanda and Sivananda Yoga; Vivekananda, 
Swami; Western Culture, Hindu influence 
on; Western Popular Culture, Hindu Influ- 
ence on; Yoga; Yogananda, Paramhansa; 
Yogasutras 

Mark Singleton 
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YOGANANDA, PARAMHANSA 
( 1893 - 1952 ) 

Yogananda was bom in 1 893 into a weal- 
thy family in Bengal, India. His original 
name was Mukunda Lai Ghosh. He 
died in 1952 in Los Angeles, and is seen 
as one of the earliest and most effective 
disseminators of yoga in the West. 
Famous modern followers include George 
Harrison, Deepak Chopra and Ravi 
Shankar. 

In 1910 he became a disciple of Swami 
Sri Yuteswar Giri, a Yoga master, and in 
1915 took the traditional vows (dlksa) to 
become a svami (monk) with the name of 
Paramhansa Yogananda. Two years later 
he founded a school for boys combining 
modern educational methods with yoga 
and spiritual values. The school was 
praised by Mahatma Gandhi. In 1920 
Yogananda was chosen to be India’s 
representative to the Boston International 
Congress of religious leaders. From then 
on he travelled widely in the United 
States and elsewhere, lecturing to large 
audiences, and was even received by Pre- 
sident Coolidge at the White House. 
After 1935, Yogananda concentrated on 
his writing, producing various books, 
including the bestselling Autobiography of 
a Yogi. 

Yogananda founded his main organisa- 
tion, the Self-Realisation Fellowship 
(SRF), in 1920. Its current headquarters 
is in Los Angeles, with a core community 
of monks and nuns, and a global network 
of meditation centres and prayer groups. 
The main objectives are to promote Kriya 
Yoga and Yogananda’s own writings. His 
teachings can be seen as a hybrid of 
Hindu and Christian beliefs. In 1955, Sri 
Daya Mata (Faye Wright) became the 
director of the worldwide organisation, 
one of the first women leaders of an 
international religious movement. 

However, there is a rival organisation, 
the Ananda Church of Self-Realisation, 
founded by a disciple of Yogananda, and 


they claim to be the valid heirs. As a 
result of a failure to renew copyright by 
the SRF, the Ananda Church now pub- 
lishes the Autobiography of a Yogi. The 
result has been a long and often acrimo- 
nious dispute. 

See also'. Dlksa; Gandhi, Mohandas Kar- 
amchand; Kriya Yoga; Self-Realisation 
Fellowship; Svami; Yoga 

Elizabeth Puttick 
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YOGASUTRAS 

The Yogasutras, the founding text of the 
systematic study of Yoga, although tradi- 
tionally attributed to the grammatical 
commentator Patanjali, were probably 
composed between the third and fifth 
centuries ce in the form in which they are 
received. Several sutras, for example 
Yogasutras 3.14-15, 4.15-21, employ the 
specific terminology of Buddhist idealism, 
and Yogasutra 4.16 disputes the doctrine 
that an object depends for its existence 
upon a single cognition, a doctrine 
articulated in the Vijnanavada of Asahga 
and Vasubandhu (270-350 ce). It is 
therefore unlikely that the Yogasutras 
(Eliade 1969: 370-72; Woods 1914: xiii- 
xvii), or at least the fourth chapter (pada) 
(Dasgupta 1975: 230), were composed 
before the end of the third century ce. 
The text consists of 195 sutras, ‘brief 
aphorisms’, divided into four padas, 
‘chapters’, on samadhi ‘settled awareness’, 
sadhana ‘means’, vibhuti ‘powers’, and 
kaivalya ‘self-sufficiency’. Vyasa com- 
posed the commentary Yogasutrabhasya 
(c. 600-840 ce) on the text. 

See also: Buddhism, relationship with Hin- 
duism; Kaivalya; Patanjali; Yoga 

Peter M. Scharf 
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Translation of the Patahjala Yogasdras and 
Vydsabhdsya. New Delhi: Munshiram Man- 
oharlal. 

Rukmani, T.S. 2001. Yogasutrabhdsyavivarana 
of Sankara: Vivarana Text with English 
Translation, and Critical Notes along with 
Text and English Translation of Patahjali’s 
Yogasutras and VylsabhTsya. New Delhi: 
Munshiram Manoharlal. 

Woods, James Haughten (trans.). 1914. The 
Yoga System of Patanjali: [ . . .with the 
Yogabhdsya of Vyasa and TattvavaisaradT of 
Vdcaspatimisra ]. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1966 [1st edn Harvard University Press], 

YOGAVASISTHA 

The Yogavasistha includes over 32,000 

Sanskrit verses that narrate an extended 

dialogue between the teenage prince 

Rama and his spiritual advisor, the Vedic 


sage Vasistha. The encounter begins when 
the sage Visvamitra enters Dasaratha’s 
court, asking the king to send his robust 
son Rama to battle demons and protect 
the sages who are being harassed in their 
asrama retreat. Rama baulks at the idea 
of warfare and, just as Krsna counsels 
Arjuna to take heart and fight in the 
Bhagavadgita, Vasistha, after days of dis- 
course and storytelling, convinces Rama 
to quell the demons. 

In the process of instructing Rama 
about the nature of truth, Vasistha tells 
more than fifty tales, several of which are 
nested within one another. A patchwork 
of narrative and philosophy emerges that 
has captured the imagination of Hindus 
and others for hundreds of years. Sum- 
mary versions of the Yogavasistha, trans- 
lated into Persian, provided Muslims with 
a sympathetic introduction to Indian phi- 
losophy, and the stories of the Yogava- 
sistha continue to enthral their hearers. 

The history of this text entails several 
hundred years of accretions, resulting in 
increasingly larger versions as well as 
many abridgements. According to several 
scholars, most notably Mainkar and Slaje, 
the core ideas of the text can be traced to 
the Mahabharata. According to Mainkar, 
a lost proto-text in the form and philoso- 
phy of the Upanisads was expanded into 
the Lctghu- Yogavasistha, at which time 
several ideas of the Buddhist Yogacara 
school were incorporated. This text, 
which Slaje refers to as the Moksopdya, 
was probably composed in the eighth or 
ninth century. Over the course of about 
four hundred years, it grew to its present 
form, which Mainkar has designated as 
the ‘Maha-Ramayana Kasmirian synth- 
esis’. This version includes significant 
ideas from the Saivite Trika school. 

The Yogavasistha consists of six sec- 
tions that document Rama’s process of 
spiritual inquiry. It begins with his despair 
(Vairagya), followed with a book on the 
nature of desire for liberation (Mumuksu). 
The middle two sections discuss the 
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nature of creation (Utpatti) and existence 
(Sthiti). The final books set forth the 
process of pacifying the mind and over- 
coming the allure of the world (Upasama), 
resulting in liberation or enlightenment 
(Nirvana). 

The later versions of the Yogavasistha 
build upon three key notions: mind-only, 
or citta-matra (of Buddhist origin); the 
power of creative will, or paurusa (found 
both in Buddhism and in the Mahabhdr- 
ata ); and living liberation, or jlvanmukta, 
for which the Yogavasistha is cited exten- 
sively in later Hindu literature. The Yoga- 
vasistha emphasises the nature of worldly 
creation as dependent upon structures of 
the mind and expands the Vedic centrality 
of desire into a sanctified process of 
emergence or spanda. 

One of the most memorable stories 
includes the tale of how Queen Cudala 
achieves liberation before her husband 
and disguises herself as a brahmana sage 
in order to bring her husband into an 
understanding and experience of libera- 
tion. Goddesses play an important role 
within the text, which combines key ideas 
and practices of Yoga, Vedanta, Sam- 
khya, Yogacara Buddhism and Kashmiri 
Saivism. 

See also: Arjuna; Asram(a) (religious com- 
munity); Bhagavadglta; Brahmana; Dasar- 
atha; Jlvanmukta; Kashmiri Saivism; 
Krsna; Mahabharata; Rama; Ramayana; 
Rsi; Samkhya; Upanisads; Vasistha; 
Vedanta; Yoga 

Christopher Chapple 
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YOGENDRA, SHRI (1897-1989) 
AND THE YOGA INSTITUTE, 
SANTA CRUZ 

Born in 1897 at Degam, Gujarat. Like 
Swami Kuvalayananda, he was a student 
of Paramahansa Madhvadasji. His Yoga 
Institute at Santa Cruz (near Mumbai) 
was set up in 1918 for research into the 
health benehts of yoga. Today it adver- 
tises itself as ‘the oldest organised centre 
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for Yoga in the world’. In 1919, he tra- 
velled to America, where he established 
the Yoga Institute of America on Bear 
Mountain, outside New York. He stayed 
for four years, working with a number of 
avant-garde Western doctors, such as 
Benedict Lust and John Harvey Kellogg, 
and giving what were perhaps the first 
ever asana demonstrations in America. 
During this period, X-ray was used for 
the first time to understand the processes 
of yoga (vastra dhauti). It is in large 
measure due to Yogendra’s efforts that 
yoga began to be integrated in the field of 
alternative and complementary medicine. 

Prevented from returning to the US in 
1924 by new immigration laws, he turned 
his attention to the Indian institute, initi- 
ally financing the project with a protective 
polish he had invented. His research dealt 
mainly with the physiological effects of 
yoga. Like Kuvalayananda, he was con- 
cerned to provide scientific corroboration 
for the health benefits of yoga and to put 
yoga techniques into the service of heal- 
ing. He and his institute published a large 
body of material on the practical benefits 
of yoga, such as Hatha Yoga Simplified 
and Yoga Personal Hygiene (both 1931). 
The institute continues to publish and to 
run courses on practical yoga. Although 
his work is not very widely known in the 
West today, Yogendra is a key figure in 
the creation of Modern Yoga. He died in 
1989. 

See also : Asana; Kuvalayananda, Swami 
and Kaivalyadhama; Yoga; Yoga, modern 

Mark Singleton 

Further reading 

Rodrigues, S. 1982. The Householder Yogi: Life 
of Shri Yogendra. Bombay: Santa Cruz. 

YOGI 

The modern mainstream understanding 
of the term yogi (‘practitioner of yoga’) 


identifies these as persons practising a 
combination of meditative and physical 
exercises, in accordance with the teach- 
ings of the Yogasutras of Patanjali, and 
the techniques of hatha yoga developed 
by Gorakhnatha and others. Puranic 
mythology portrays Siva as a mahayogi, a 
‘great yogi’, whose yogic practice both 
emits and reabsorbs the phenomenal uni- 
verse. Human yogis are, however, por- 
trayed in a very different light in the 
Mahabharata, in which warriors leave 
their dying bodies and ascend to heaven 
by ‘yoking themselves to yoga’. In the 
Tantras and popular medieval literature, 
yogis are generally depicted as sinister 
magicians who practice their ‘yoga’ to 
take over other people’s bodies, seduce 
women and amass supernatural powers 
for themselves. This negative character- 
isation of yogis continues to the present 
day in India, where some ‘yogis’ are 
both feared and despised as wanton 
criminals. 

See also : Hatha Yoga; Gorakhnath; 

Mahabharata; Patanjali; Puranas; Siddha; 
Siva; Tantras; Yogasutras 

David Gordon White 

Further reading 

White, D.G. 1996. The Alchemical Body: 
Siddha Traditions in Medieval India. Chi- 
cago, IL: University of Chicago Press. 


YUDHISTHIRA 

Hero of the Mahabharata and wise leader 
of the Pandavas. He exercises a restrain- 
ing influence over his impulsive, more 
belligerent brothers, which overshadows 
his own martial skills and can be mis- 
interpreted as undue passivity. Steadfast 
fidelity to dharma earns him the title 
‘Dharmaraja’ and leads to his siring 
being attributed to a personified divine 
Dharma, an allegorical figure who bles- 
ses him towards the end of his forest 
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exile and who eventually escorts him to 
heaven in the guise of a dog. Even in the 
earlier stages of the narrative his char- 
acter is not static: he journeys from com- 
placency to disillusion. The crisis is 
precipitated by his glorying in military 
and material might, trapping him - for 
reasons not entirely clear - in the dis- 
astrous dicing game that culminates in 
dethronement and exile. Cheated by his 
opponents, his virility outraged by his 
inability to come to the aid of his wife, he 
nevertheless maintains the integrity and 
purity of himself and his brothers, coun- 
selling patience despite the distress and 
guilt he feels at their suffering. At Virata’s 
court he assumes the name Kanka, evok- 
ing ideas of a bird characterised by its 
ability to wait patiently and silently for its 
prey, but an active quality with a brood- 
ing, menacing aspect. Nevertheless, his 
desire for peace almost outweighs his 
thirst for justice, but it is his tragedy to 
realise that justice can be achieved only 
by the subordination of his personal 
integrity: trading on his reputation for 
truthfulness, he utters a lie that earns him 
a stinging rebuke from Arjuna - just one 
of the many tactics that dishonour the 
climactic battle. Victory, entailing the 
death of the Pandavas’ sons and of many 
of his allies and the annihilation of his 
Kaurava cousins, brings him no satisfac- 
tion, and it is with distaste and reluctance 
that he is persuaded to resume the 
responsibilities of kingship. 

See also: Arjuna; Dharma; Kauravas; 
Mahabharata; Pandavas; Raja 

Mary Brockington 

Further reading 

Brockington, M. 2001. ‘Husband or King? 

Yudhisthira’s Dilemma in the Mahabharata’ . 

Indo-Iranian Journal 44: 253-63. 
Brockington, M. 2003. ‘Husband or Slave? 

Interpreting the Hero of the Mahabharata’ . 

Proceedings of the 12th World Sanskrit Con- 
ference, Helsinki. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 


YUGA 

The term yuga (literally, ‘yoke’) has many 
meanings. It is sometimes used for the 
number 4 and as a designation of various 
periods of time. In early Indian astron- 
omy it designated a five-year cycle 
(beginning with the conjunction of sun 
and moon in the Dhanista naksatra on 
the first tithi of suklapaksa of Magha, the 
autumnal equinox). In that period of five 
years the solar year of 366 days and the 
lunar year of 360 days were ‘yoked’ toge- 
ther by adding two intercalary months at 
the end of the third and the fifth year 
when the cycle of 62 full moons and 62 
new moons was completed. 

The more popular use of the term 
yuga, however, occurs in connection with 
the later ‘world-ages’ (kalpas) made up of 
four yugas. Traditional accounts do not 
agree on their length. According to the 
Manusmrti, each kalpa begins with a 
Krta-yuga, lasting 4,000 years, followed 
by a Treta-yuga, lasting 3,000 years, a 
Dvapara-yuga of 2,000 years and finally a 
Kali-yuga, lasting 1,000 years. Each of 
these yugas is preceded and followed by a 
sandhya (twilight-period) lasting 400, 300, 
200 and 100 years, respectively. The four 
(human) yugas together comprise 12,000 
human years: this span of time is called a 
yuga of the devas (divya-yuga). One 
thousand of these divya-yugas constitute 
one Day of Brahma - the same duration 
is allotted to one night of Brahma. 
Seventy-one divya-yugas constitute one 
manvantara. 

In the Puranas we find variant accounts 
of yugas - all connected with huge num- 
bers. According to the Visnu Purana, 
each Mahayuga (Day of Brahma) con- 
sists of a Krta- or Satya-yuga lasting 

1.728.000 human years, a Treta-yuga last- 
ing 1,296,000 years, a Dvapara-yuga last- 
ing 864,000 years and a Kali-yuga lasting 

432.000 years. According to the Purana 
the condition of the world is constantly 
deteriorating and living conditions for 
humans worsen from the Krta-yuga (also 
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called the Golden Age) down to the Kali- 
yuga (also called the Iron Age): 

Morals and piety will decrease day by 
day, until the world will be wholly 
depraved. Property alone will confer rank, 
wealth will be the only source of devotion, 
passion will be the only bond of union 
between the sexes, falsehood will be the 
only mean of success in courts, and 
women will only be the object of sense 
gratification. Earth will only be treasured 
for her mineral resources, dishonesty will 
be a universal means of subsistence, and 
arrogance will take the place of learning. 
Thus in the Kali age decay will constantly 
proceed, until the human race approaches 
annihilation. (4.24.73-93) 

In the Krta yuga dharma was four-footed 
and complete - and so was truth - and no 
gain accrued to humans by unright- 
eousness. In the other three yugas, 
dharma was successively deprived of one 
foot and through theft, falsehood and 
fraud merit was diminished by one- 
fourth. People were free from disease in 
the Krta age; they accomplished all their 
aims and lived 400 years. In the succeed- 
ing ages life was lessened by one-quarter 
each. In the Krta yuga austerity was the 
chief virtue, in the Treta yuga wisdom, in 


the Dvapara yuga the performance of 
rituals and in the Kali yuga dana 
(‘giving’, charity) is the means to find 
salvation. The Puranas describe the pre- 
sent age as close to universal chaos and 
final destruction. According to the Visnu 
Purana the Kali-yuga will end with the 
apparition of Visnu's Kalki-avatara, who 
will defeat the wicked and liberate the 
virtuous and initiate a new Krta-yuga. 

See also : Avatara; Brahma; Deities; 

Dharma; Dharmasastras; Manvantara; 
Puranas; Visnu 

Klaus K. Klostermaier 
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ZIMMER, HEINRICH ROBERT 
( 1890 - 1943 ) 

German Indologist, son of Heinrich Frie- 
drich Zimmer (1850-1910), also a San- 
skritist and the author of an important 
early work on Vedic civilisation. The 
younger Zimmer was professor at Heidel- 
berg from 1922 until 1938, when his 
opposition to the Nazis caused his dis- 
missal. He afterward lectured at Oxford 
and at Johns Hopkins and Columbia 
Universities. Zimmer did much to popu- 
larise Indian art in the West; in particular, 
his work on mandalas (1926) contributed 
to the growing interest in Tantra initiated 
by the work of Sir John Woodroffe. It was 
this work which brought Zimmer to the 
attention of C.G. Jung; the two became 
friends and Zimmer significantly influ- 
enced Jung’s understanding of India. 
After Zimmer’s death Jung published his 
last work, on the life and teachings of 
Ramana Maharsi (Zimmer 1944). Other 
works on Indian myths and symbols 
(1946), philosophies (1951) and art (1955) 


were edited and published after his death 

by the comparative mythologist Joseph 

Campbell (1904-87). 

See also: Hinduism, history of scholarship; 

Jung, Carl Gustav; Ramana Maharshi; 

Tantras; Woodroffe, John 

Will Sweetman 
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